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PREFACE. 


Iw offering another edition. of the Medical Dic: 
tionary to the public, the Editor, desirous of render- 
ing it as generally useful as possible, has made 
considerable additions and alterations by the insertion 
of the treatment of diseases, the Biography of eminent 
Medical Men, and the pronunciation of the several 
terms. | : a}te 

Due attention has been given to the anatomical de- 
scription of the various parts of the human body, and 
the explanation of their functions. 

The most approved nosological arrangement of the 
diseases is selected, and their genera and species fully 
enumerated. 

Particular attention has been given to the Materia 
Medica which is arranged under the Linnean genera ; 
the preparations which enter the last edition of the 
London Pharmacopceia are minutely mentioned, and 
the later discoveries in chemistry inserted. 

The derivation of the terms, however fanciful, is 
still retained, and the declension of the words which 
are IN common use is given. 

The Compiler has generally to acknowledge his 
obligations to Abernethy, Accum, Aiken, Albinus, 
Bell, Brande, Bergius, Blanchard, Burns, Burserius, 
Callisen, Castelli, Chaptal, Cooper, Cruickshank, 
Cullen, Davy, Denman, Duncan, Edinburgh Dis- 
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pensary, Editors of Rees’ Cyclopcedia, and Mother- 
ley’s Dictionary, Fourcroy, Haller, Hunter, Innis, 
Latta, Lavoisier, Lewis, Linnzeus, Meyer, Murray, 
Nicholson, Pott, Richerard, Richter, Saunders, Sauy- 
age, Scarpa, Smith, Soemmering, Swediaur, Symonds, 
Thomas, Thompson, Turton, Vaughan, Vossius, 
Willan, Willson, Woodville. 

It was the Editor’s original intention to have given 
to each writer the merit of the particular description 
selected from his work, but having occasion to con- 
sult, frequently to abridge, and sometimes to alter 
various passages in works connected with the subject ; 
and finding it difficult, and in many instances, im- 
possible, to discover the original writer of several 
» articles; and, convinced at the same time it would be 
attended with no particular advantage, he prefers 
making a general acknowledgement to particularis- 
ing the labours of each individual. If he has been 
so fortunate as to have compressed within the nar- — 
row limits-of the present publication much general 
and ‘useful information, his - object will’ be fully 
answered. 


21. Savite-Row, iy 
June 1820. | 
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AA. ANA. (From ava, which signifies 

e of each.) <A term in pharmacy, used 
after the mention of two or more ingredients, 
when it implies, that the quantity mentioned 
of each ingredient should be taken; e. g. Ik. 
Potassce nitratis: Sacchari albi aa Blo te Cs 
Take nitrate of potash and white ‘sugar, of 
each one drachm. 

‘anam. A-term used by. some. antient 
chymists for-lead. 

AA’RON.. A physician of Alexandria, 
author’ of thirty books in the Syriac tongue, 
containing the whole practice of physic, 
chiefly collected from the Greek writings, 
and supposed to have been written before 
620. He first mentioned, and clearly de- 
scribed, the small-pox and measles, which 
were probably brought thither by the Ara- 
bians. He. directed the vein under the 
tongue to be opened in jaundice, and no- 
ticed the white colour. of the feces in that 
disease. ° His works are lost, except some 
fragments, preserved by Rhazes. . 

Axza’ctus. Abigeatus. Among the. an- 
tient physicians, this term was used for .a 
miscarriage, procured by art, or force of 
medicines, in contradistinction to abortus, 
which meant a natural miscarriage. The 
moderns know no such distinctions. 

A’sacus. (From a Hebrew word, sig- 
nifying dust.) A table for preparations, so 
called from the. usage of mathematicians of 
drawing their figures upon tables sprinkled 
_ with dust. © 

Axarsir.. basis. . Spodium. Arabum. 
Ivory black; and also calcareous powder. 


ABALIENA‘TIO. A decay of the body, or 
mind. ' 
ABALIENATUS. | * Corrupted. A part so 


destroyed as to ‘require immediate. extir- 
pation; also the fault or total destruction of 
the senses, whether external or internal, by 
disease. 
_ A’sanet. (Hebrew, the girdle worn by 
the Jewish priests.) A girdle-like bandage. 
Apanca. Ady. ‘The palm of the Island 
of, St. Thomas,, from which Thernal’s resto- 
rative is prepared... , 
.Apartrsta. (From. tty priv. and Parla, 


The ‘iia of 
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the old trepan. This term is employed by 
Galen, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Sculte- 
tus, and others, to denote the conical. saw 
with a circular edge, (otherwise called. mo- 
diolus, or terebra,) which was formerly used 
by surgeons to perforate the cranium. — 
Axarti'ston. See Abaptista. 
Aparnanas. Ovum ruffum. (A chemi- 
cal term formerly used in the transmutation 
of metals, sigmiying luna plena, magnes, OF 
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Aza’rtaMen. — Lead. 
AxarricuLation. © (From ab, and. articu- 


lus, a joint.) That species of articulation® 
which has evident motion. See Diarthrosis. 
A’zas. (An Arabian word. ) Zhe scald~ 
head ; also epilepsy. 
Aza’ sis. . See dbaisir. 2 
ABBREVIATION. The principal uses of 


medicinal abbreviations are in prescriptions ; 


in which they are certain marks, or half 
words, used by physicians for dispatch and 
conveniency when they presc *e, thus: — 
kk readily supplies the place of recipe —h. s. 
that of hora somni—n.m. that of nux mos- 
chata — elect. that of electarium, &c.;, and in 
general all the names of compound medi- 
cines, with the several ingredients, are fre- 
quently wrote only up to their first or second 
syllable, or sometimes to their third or 
fourth, to make them clear and expres$ive. 
Thus Croc. Aznglic. stands for Crocus Angli- 
canus— Conf. Aromat. for Confectio Aro- 
matica, &c. A point being always placed 
at the @nd of such syllable, shews the word 
to be incomplete. 

ABDOMEN. (Abdomen, i inis. Ne Pas 
abdo, to hide, because it hides the viscera; It 
is also derived from abdere to hide, and. 
omentum, the caul; by others omen is said 
to be only a termination, as from lego, 
lezumen, so from abdo,” eldomene) The 
belly. 

The abdomen is the largest cavity i in. the 
body, bounded superiorly by the diaphragm, 
by which it is separated from the chest ;. 
inferiorly by the bones of the pubes and 
ischium; on each side by various muscles; 
the short ribs and _ossa_ilii; anteriorly by 
the abdominal muscles, and. Mee by 
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the vertebrz of the loins, the os sacrum and 
os coccygis. ‘Internally it is invested by a 
smooth membrane, called peritoneum, and 
externally by muscles and common integu- 
ments, 

In the cavity of the abdomen are con- 
tained, ; 

1. Anteriorly and laterally. 

1. Theepiploon. 2. The stomach. 3. The 
large and small intestines. 4. The mesen- 
tery. 5. The Jacteal vessels. 6. The pan- 
creas. 7 The spleen. 8. The liver and 
gall-bladder. 

2. Posteriorly, without the peritoneum, are, 

L» The kidneys. 2. The supra-renal 
glands. 3. The ureters. 4. The recepta- 
culum chyli. 5. ‘The descending aorta. 
/ 6. The ascending vena cava. 

3. Inferiorly in the pelvis, and without the 
peritoneum, 

In men, 1. The urinary bladder. 2. The 
spermatic vessels. 3. The intestinum rec- 
tum. ; 

In women, besides the urinary bladder 
and intestinum rectum, there are, 

1. The uterus. 2. The four ligaments of 
the utefus. 3. The two ovaria. 4. The 
two Fallopian tubes. 5. The vagina. 

The fore part of this cavity, as has been 
mentioned, is covered with muscles and 
common integuments, in the middle of 
which is the navel. It is this part of the 
body which is properly called abdomen; it 
is distinguished, by anatomists, into regions. 

The posterior part of the abdomen is 
called the loins, and the sides the Hpicolic 


regions. 

Abdominal Hernia. See Hernia abdomi- 
nalis. 

Abdominak muscles. See Muscles. 


Abdominal ring. See Annulus Abdominis. 
Abdominal regions. See Body. 
Aspu’cens, See dbductor. 
Axspu’cens Lasio’‘num. See Levator an= 
guilt oris. . 
~ Abducent nerves. See Nervi abducentes. 
Abducent muscles. See Abductor. 
ABDU’CTOR. (From abduco, to draw 
away.) Abducens. A muscle, the office of 
which is to pull back or draw the member 
to which it is affixed from some other, ‘The 
antagonist is called adductor. 
Abductor auricularis. See Posterior auris. 
_ Abductor auris. See Posterior auris. 
Abductor brevis alter. See Abductor pol- 
licis mantis. ad 
ABDU’CTOR YNDICIS MA’NUS. 
Abductor of Douglas. Semi-interosseus indi- 
cis of Winslow. Abductor indicis of Cowper. 
An internal interosseous muscle of the 
fore-finger, situated on the hand. It arises 
from the superior part of the metacarpal 
bone, and the os trapezium, on its inside, 
by a fleshy beginning, runs towards the 
metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, ad- 
heres to it, and is connected by a broad 
‘tendon to the superior part of the first pha- 
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lanx of the fore-finger. Sometimes it arises 
by a double tendon. Its use is to draw the 
fore-finger from the rest, towards the thumb, 
and to bend it somewhat towards the palm. 
ABDUCTOR IYNDICIS PE’DIS. 
An internal interosseous muscle of the fore- 
toe, which arises tendinous and fleshy, by 
two origins, from the root of the inside of 
the metatarsal bone of the fore-toe, from the 
outside of the root of the metatarsal bone of 
the great-toe, and from the os cuneiforme 
internum, and is inserted tendinous into the 
inside of the root of the first joint of the 
fore-toe. Its use is to pull the fore-toe in- 
wards, from the rest of the small toes. 
Abductor longus pollicis mantis. See Ex- 
tensor ossis metacarpi pollicis manis. 
ABDU’CTOR ME’DII DI'GITI PE” 
DIS. An interosseous muscle of the foot, 
which arises tendinous and fleshy, from the 
inside of the root of the metatarsal bone of 
the middle toe internally, and is inserted 
tendinous into the inside of the root of the 
first joint of the middle toe. Its use is to 


pull the middle toe inwards. 


ABDU’CTOR MINIMI DIGITI 
MA’NUS. Carpo-phalangien du petit doigt 
of Dumas. Lxtensor tertit internodit minimi 
digitt of Douglas. Hypothenar minor of 
Winslow. . 

A muscle of the little finger, situated on 
the hand. It arises fleshy from the pisiform 
bone, and from that part of the ligamentum 
carpi annulare next it, and is inserted, ten- 
dinous, into the inner side of the upper end 
of the first bone of the little finger. Its use 
is to draw the little finger from the rest. 

ABDU’CTOR MI'NIMI DI’GITI 
PE’DIS. Calcaneo-phalangien du petit doigt 
of Dumas. Adductor of Douglas. Parathe- 
nar major of Winslow, by whom this muscle 
is divided into two, Parathenar major and 
metatarseus. Adductor minimi digitiof Cow- 

ers. ; 
j A muscle of the little toe, which arises 
tendinous and fleshy, from the semicircular 
edge of a cavity on the inferior part of the 
protuberance of the os calcis, and from the 
rest of the metatarsal bone of the little toe, 
and is inserted into the root of the first 
joint of the little toe externally. Its use is 
to bend the little toe, and its metatarsal bone 
downwards, and to draw the little toe from 
the rest. 
Axpvcror o’cuti. See Rectus externus 
oculi. 

ABDU’CTOR PO’LLICIS MANUS. 
Scaphosus-phalangien du pouce of Dumas. 
Adductor pollicis mantis, and Adductor brevis 
alter of Albinus. Adductor thenar Riolani 
of Douglas, (the adductor brevis alter of 
Albinus is the inner portion of this muscle. ) 
Adductor pollicis of Cowper. : 

A muscle of the thumb, situated on the 
hand. It arises by a broad tendinous and 
fleshy beginning, from the ligamentum carpi 
annulare, and from the os trapexiwm, and 
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is inserted tendinous into the outer side of 
the root of the first bone of the thumb. Its 
use is to draw the thumb from the fingers. 

ABDU’CTOR POLLI'CIS PE’DIS. 
Calcaneo-phalangien du pouce of Dumas. 
Abductor of Douglas. Thenar of Winslow. 
Abductor pollicis of Cowper. 

A muscle of the great toe, situated on the 
foot. It arises fleshy, from the inside of 
the root of the protuberance of the os cal- 


cis, where it forms the heel, and tendinous ~ 


from the same bone, where it joins the os 
naviculare; and is inserted tendinous into 
the internal sesamoid bone and root of the 
first joint of the great toe. Its use is to 
pull the great toe from the rest. 

ABDU’CTOR TE’RTII DIGITI 
PE’DIS. An interosseous muscle of the 
foot, that arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the inside and the inferior part of the root of 
the metatarsal bone of the third toe; and is 
inserted tendinous into the inside of the root 
of the first joint of the third toe. Its use is 
to pull the third toe inwards. 

Ases#os. (From a, neg. and BrCausos, 
firm.) dbebeus. Weak, infirm, unsteady. 
A term made use of by Hippocrates de Signis, 

Axsesz’us. See Abebcos. 

Asetmo’scuus. (Arabian.) The seeds 
of the Hibiscus Abelmoschus. See Hibiscus. 

Abelmosch. See Hibiscus. 

Abelmusk. See Hibiscus. 

Axerra‘TI0 (From ab and erro, to wander 
from.) Lusus nature. Dislocation. 

Ase’ssi. (Arabian. ) Filth. The alvine ex- 
crements. 

A’sEsuM. Quick lime. 

Asrvacua't10. (From ab, dim. and evacuo, 
to pour out.) A partial or incomplete eva- 
cuation of the peccant humours, either natu- 
rally or by art. 

A’BIES. (Abies, etis, fem. from abeo, to 
proceed, because it rises to a great height; 


or from aries, a wild pear, the fruit of which- 


its cones something resemble.) The fir. An 
evergreen tree.. Linnzus includes the abies 
in the genus Pinus. See Pinus. 

A’sies Canape’nsis. See Pinus Balsamea. 

Axicea’tus See Abactus. 

Axto’tos. (From a, neg. and Bi2w, to live.) 
' A name given to hemlock, from its deadly 
qualities. See Coniwm. 

Astacta’t10, (From ab, from, and lac 
milk.) Ablactation. The weaning of a child 
from the breast. 

Axzta’tio. (From aufero, to take away.) 
_ The taking away from the body whatever is 

useless or hurtful; it comprehends all kinds 
of evacuations. Sometimes it signifies the 
subtraction of a part of the diet, with a me- 
dical yiew; and sometimes it expresses the 
interval betwixt two fits of a fever, or the 
_time of remission. 

Chemical ablation is the removal of any 
thing that is either finished or else no longer 
necessary in a process. 

AsLuEntts. (Abluentia, sc. medicamenta, 


from abluo, to wash away.) dbstergents. 
Abluents. Medicines which were formerly 
supposed to purify or cleanse the blood. 
ABLUTION. (From abluo, to wash off. ) 
A washing or cleansing either of the body 
or the intestines, | | 
In chemistry it signifies the purifying of a 
body, by repeated affusions of a proper liquor. 
Axzo1r An obsolete term of Arabic ex- 
traction, for white lead. 
Axotr'ti0. (From aboleo, to destroy.) The 
separation or destruction of diseased parts. 
ABORTION. (Abortio, from worior, to 
be steril.) -Aborsus. Amblosis. Diaphthora. 
Lictrosis. Exambloma. Examblosis. “Apo- 
pallesis. Apopalsis. .Apophthora. " 
Miscarriage, or the expulsion of the foetus 
from the uterus, before the seyenth month, 
after which it is called premature labour. 
It most commonly occurs between the eighth 
and eleyenth weeks of pregnancy, but may 
happen at a later period. In early gesta- 
tion, the ovum sometimes comes off entire ; 
sometimes the foetus is first expelled, and 
the placenta afterwards, It is preceded by 
flooding, pains in the back, loins, and lower 
part of the abdomen, eyacuation of the water, 
shiverings, palpitation of the heart, nausea, 
anxiety, syncope, subsiding of the breasts 
and belly, pain in the inside of the thighs, 
opening and moisture of the os tince. The 
principal causes of miscarriage are blows or 
falls; great exertion or fatigue; sudden 
frights and other violent emotions of the 
mind ; a diet too sparing or too nutritious; 
the abuse of spirituous liquors; other diseases, 
particularly fevers, and hemorrhages; like- 
wise excessive bleeding, profuse diarrhea or 
colic, particularly from accumulated. fxces ; 
immoderate yenery, &c. The spontaneous 
vomiting, so common in pregnancy, rarely 
occasions this accident; but when induced 
and kept up by drastic medicines, it may be 
very likely to have that effect. Abortion 
often happens without any obvious cause, 
from some defect in the uterus, or in the 
feetus itself, which we cannot satisfactorily 
explain. Hence it will take place repeatedly 
in the same female at a particular period of 
pregnancy ; perhaps in some measure from 
the iniluence of habit. , 
The treatment of abortion must vary con- 
siderably according to the constitution of the 
patient, and the causes giving rise to it. If 
the incipient symptoms should appear in a 
female of a plethoric habit, it may be proper 
to take a moderate quantity of blood from 
the arm, then clear the bowels by some mild 
cathartic, as the sulphas magnesiz in the 
infusum. rose, afterwards exhibiting small 
doses of nitrate of potash, directing the 
patient to remain quiet, in a recumbent posi- 
tion, kept as cool as possible, with a low diet, 
and the antiphlogistic regimen in other re- 
spects. Should there be much flooding, 
cloths wetted with cold water ought to be 
applied to the region of the uterus, or even 
| B2 
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{introduced into the vagina, to obstrtict the 
escape of the blood mechanically. Where 
violent forcing pains attend, opium should 
be given by the mouth, or in the form of 
glyster, after premising proper evacuations. 
Should these means not avail to check the 
discharge or the forcing pains, and particu- 
larly if the water be evacuated, there can be 
no expectation of preventing the miscarriage ; 
and where there is reason for believing the 
foetus dead, from the breasts having pre- 
viously subsided, the morning sickness gone 
off, the motion stopped, &c. it will be proper 
rather to encourage it by manual assistance. 

if on the other hand females of a delicate 
and irritable habit, rather deficient in blood, 
be subject to abortion, or where this accident 
is threatened by profuse evacuations and 
other debilitating causes, it may be more 
probably prevented by a diet nutritious, yet 
easy of digestion, with tonic medicines, and 
the use of the cold bath, attending at the 
same time to the state of the bowels, giving 
opium if pain attend, and carefully avoiding 
the several exciting causes. 

Azortives. (<dbortiva, sc. medicamenta ; 
from aborior, to be steril. ) Amblotica. Ecbolica. 

Medicines capable of occasioning an abor- 
tion, or miscarriage, in pregnant women. 
It is now generally believed, that the me- 
dicines which produce a miscarriage, effect 
it by their violent action on the system, and 
not by any specific action on the womb. 

Asra’sa. (From abrado, to shave off.) 
Ulcers attended with abrasion of part of the 
substance. 

ABRASION. (Abrasio, from abrado to 
tear off.) This word is generally employed 
to signify the destruction of the natural 
mucus of any part, as the stomach, intes- 
tines, urinary bladder, &c. It is also applied 
to any part slightly torn away by attrition, 
as the skin, &c. 

A’sratHan. Corrupted from abrotanum, 
southernwood. See Artemisia. 

A’srettzx. See Hibiscus. 

‘sric. An obsolete Arabic term for 
sulphur. 


Azro™a. (From # neg. and Beape, food; - 


i. e. not fit to be eaten.) A tree of New 
South Wales, which yields a gum. 
ABRO/TANUM. (A€goravay, from «, 
neg. and gore, mortal; because it never 
decays: or from «€ges, soft, and roves, ex- 
tension; from the delicacy of its texture.) 
Common southernwood. See Artemisia. 
AzroranuM mas. See Artemisia. 
Asgoronrtes. (From abrotanum.) A 
wine mentioned by Dioscorides, impreg- 
nated with abrotanwm, or southernwood, in 
the proportion of about one hundred ounces 
of the dried leaves, to about seven gallons of 
must. 
Axscrprnt1A. (From abscedo, to separate. ) 
Decayed parts of the body, which, in amorbid 
state, are separated from the sound. 


ABSCESS. (From abscedo, to depart ; 
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because parts, which were before contiguous, 
become separated, or depart from each other. ) 
Abscessio. Abscessus. Imposthwma. 

A collection of pus in the cellular mem- 
brane, or in the viscera, or in bones, preceded 
by inflammation. 

Abscesses have been variously denomi- 
nated according to their seat: as empyema, 
when in the cavity of the pleura; vomica, in 
the lungs; panaris, in any of the fingers; 
hypopyon, in the anterior chamber of the eye ; 
arthropuosis, in a joint; also lumbar ab- 
scess, &c. , | 

The formation of an abscess is the result 
of inflammation terminating in suppuration. 
This is known by a throbbing pain, which 
lessens by degrees, as well as the heat, ten- 
sion, and redness of the inflamed part; and 
if the pus be near the surface, a cream-like 
whiteness is soon perceived, with a promi- 
nence about the middle, or at the inferior 
part, then a fluctuation may be felt, which 
becomes gradually more distinct, till at length 
the matter makes its way externally. When 
suppuration occurs to a considerable extent, 
or in a part of importance to life, there are 
usually rigors, or sudden attacks of chilli- 
ness, followed by flushes of heat; and un- 
less the matter be soon discharged, and the 


abscess healed, hectic fever generally comes 


on. When abscesses form in the cellular 
membrane in persons of a tolerably good 
constitution, they are usually circumscribed, 
in consequence of coagulable lymph having 
been previously effused, and obliterated the 
communication with the adjoining cells; but 
in those of a weakly, and especially a scro- 
phulous constitution, from this not occurring, 
the pus is very apt to diffuse itself, like the 
water in anasarca. Another circumstance, 
which may prevent its readily reaching the 
surface, is its collecting under an aponeuro- 
sis, or other part of dense structure, when 
the process of ulceration will rather extend 
in another direction. Thus pus aceumulat- 
ing in the loins, may descend to the lower 
part of the thigh. 

When suppuration occurs, if the inflam~ _ 
mation have not yet subsided, it may be ne- 
cessary to employ means calculated to mo- 


derate this, in order to limit the extent of 


the abscess: but evacuations must not be 
carried too far, or there will not be power 
in the system to heal it afterwards. If the 
disease be near the surface, fomentations or 
warm emollient poultices should be employed, 
to take off the tension of the skin, and pro- 
mote the process of ulceration in that direc- © 
tion. As soon as fluctuation is obvious, it 
will be generally proper to make an opening, 
lest contiguous parts of importance should 
be injured; and often at an earlier period, 
where the matter is prevented from reaching 
the surface by a fascia, &c. but it is some- 
times advisable to wait awhile, especially in 
large spontaneous abscesses, where the con- 
stitution is much debilitated, till by the use 
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of a nutritious diet, with bark and other 
tonic means, this can be somewhat improved. 
There are different modes of opening ab- 
scesses. 1. By incision or puncture; this is 
generally the best, as being least painful, and 
most expeditious, and the extent of the aper- 
ture can be better regulated. 2. By caustic; 
this may be sometimes preferable, when sup- 
puration goes on very slowly in glandular 
parts, (especially in scrophulous and venereal 
cases) lessening the subjacent tumour, giving 
free vent to the matter, and exciting more 
healthy action in the sore; but it sometimes 
causes much deformity, it can hardly reach 
deepseated abscesses, and the delay may be 
often dangerous. 3. By seton; this is some- 
times advantageous in superficial abscesses, 
(where suppuration is likely to continue, ) 
about the neck and face, leaving generally 
but a small scar; likewise when near joints, 
or other important parts liable to be injured 
by the scalpel or seton. See Lumbar Ab- 
scess, and Ulcer. - 

Axscission. (Abscissio; from ab, and 
scindo, to cut.) Apocope. The taking away 
some morbid, or other part, by an edged in- 
strument. The abscission of the prepuce 
makes what we call circumcision. Abscis- 
sion is sometimes used by medical writers to 
denote the sudden termination of a disease 
in death, before it arrives at its decline. 
Celsus frequently uses the term abscissa vor 
to express a loss of voice. 

ABSYNTHIUM. (AWuv6ioy, from a, neg. 
and »Jidos, pleasant: so called from the dis- 
agreeableness of the taste.) A genus of plants 
which is ranked under Artemisia in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, 
Polygamia superflua. Wormwood. See dr- 
temisia. 


AxBsl’NTHIUM comMuUNE. See -drtemisia 


Absinthium. 

AxssYNTHIUM MARITIMUM. See Artemisia 
Maritima. 

AxsYNTHIUM PO’NTICUM. See. Artemisia 
Pontica. 

Axsl’NTHIUM. VULGARE. See Artemisia 
Absinthium. ; 

Absorbing vessels. See Absorbents. 


ABSORBENTS.  Absorbentia. 

1. Small, delicate, transparent vessels, 
which take up any fluid from the surface of 
the body, or of any cavity in it, and carry it 
to be mixed with the blood. They are deno-. 
minated according to the liquids which they 
convey, lacteals and lymphatics. See Lac- 
teals and Lymphatics. 

2. Medicines are so termed, which have 
No acrimony in themselves, and destroy acidi- 
ties in the stomach and bowels; such are 
magnesia, prepared chalk, oyster-shells, 
crab’s claws, &c. 

ABSORPTION. (From absorbco, to suck 
up.) A function in an animated body, arrang- 
ed by physiologists under the head of natural 
actions. It signifies the taking up of sub- 

_ Stances applied to the mouths of absorbing 
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vessels: thus the nutritious part of the food 
is absorbed from the intestinal canal by the 
lacteals: thus mercury is taken into the sys- 
tem by the lymphatics of the skin, &c. The 
principle by which this function takes place, 
is a power inherent in the mouths of the 
absorbents, a vis wsita, dependent on the 
degree of irritability of their internal mem- 
brane by which they contract and propel 
their contents forwards. . 

Azste‘ntio. Celius Aurelianus uses this 
word, to express a suppression, of vetention. 
Thus, abstentio stercorum, a retention of the 
excrements, which he mentions as a symptom. 
very frequent in a satyriasis. In a.sense 
somewhat different, he uses the word abstenta, 
applying it to the pleura, where. he seems to 
mean, that the humour of the inflamed pleura 
is prevented, by the adjacent bones, from 
extending itself. 

ABSTERGENTS. ( Abstergentia scilicet 
medicamenta ; from abstergo, to cleanse away. ) 
Lotions, or any application that cleanses or 
clears away foulness. The term is seldom 
employed by modern writers. 

AxstRActION. (From abstraho, to draw 
away.) A term employed by chymists in 
the process of humid distillation, to signify 
that the fluid body is again drawn off from 
the solid, which it had dissolved. 

Axsrractitius. (From abdstraho, to draw 
away.) Native spirit, not produced by fer- 
mentation. 

A’tsus. 
tian lotus. j 

Axvacua’t10. (From abvacuo, to empty. ) 
Local or morbid discharge. A large eva- 
cuation of any fluid, as of blood from a ple- 
thoric person. 

Aca’ca. (From « neg, and 2x03, bad.) 
Diseases which are rather troublesome than 
dangerous. 

ACA’CIA. (Axexia, from exe2s, to shar- 
pen.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. The Egyptian thorn. 

ACA’CIA CA’/TECHU. This plant af- 
fords a drug, formerly supposed to be an. 
earthy substance brought from Japan, and 
therefore called Terra Japonica,’ Japan 
earth; afterwards it appeared to be an ex- 
tract, prepared in India, it was supposed till 
lately, from the juice of the Mimosa catechu 
of Linnzeus: — spinis stipularibus, foliis bi- 
pinnatis muliyugis, glandulis partialium, 
singults, spicis awillaribus geminis seu ternis 
pedunculatis ; by boiling the wood, and. eva- 
porating the decoction by the heat of the 
sun. But the shrub is now ascertained to be 
an acacia, and is termed Acacia catechu. In 
its purest state, it is a dry pulverable sub- 
stance, outwardly of a reddish colour, inter- 
nally of a shining dark brown, tinged witha 
reddish hue; in the mouth it discovers con- 
siderable adstringency, succeeded by a sweet 
ish mucilaginous taste. It may be advan- 
tageously employed for most purposes where 
an adstringent is indicated; and is particu« 

ore ae ae ; 
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larly useful in alvine fluxes, where astrin- 
gents are required. Besides this, it is em- 
ployed also in uterine profluvia, in laxity and 
debility of the viscera in general; and it is 
an excellent topical adstringent, when suf- 
fered to dissolve leisurely in the mouth, for 
laxities and ulcerations of the gums, aphthous 
ulcers in the mouth, and similar affections. 
This extract is the basis of several formulz 
in our pharmacopezias, particularly of a tinc- 
‘ture: but one of the best forms under which 
it ‘can be exhibited, is that of a simple infu- 
gion ia warm water with a proportion of cin- 
namon, for by this means it is at once freed 
of its impurities and improved by the addi- 
tion of the aromatic. Fourcroy says that 
catechu is prepared from the seeds of a kind 
‘of palm, called areca. 

Aca’cta Germa’nica. German acacia, 
or the German black-thorn or sloe-tree. 
Acacia nostras. Succus pruni sylvestris. ‘The 
inspissated juice of the prunus spinosa, or 
prunus sylvestris spinosa of Linneus; now 
fallen into disuse. 

Aca’cta rnvica. See Tamarindus Indica. 

Aca’cia No’stras. See Acacia Germa- 
NiCd 

ACA’CIA VE’RA. True Acacia. 

1. This is the name given by Wildenow 
to the Mimosa Nilotica of Linnzeus; spinis 
stipularibus patentibus, foliis bipinnatis: par- 
tialibus extimis glandula interstinctis, spicis 
globosis pedunculatis, the Egyptian Thorn. 
This tree yields the true Acacia Gum, or 
Gum Arabic, called also Gummtacanthinum. 
Gummi thebaicum. Gummi scorpionis. Gum- 
lamac. Gummi senega, or senica. 

Cairo and Alexandria were the principal 
marts for gum-arabic, till the Dutch intro- 
duced the gum from Senegal into Europe, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and this source now supplies the greater 
part of the vast consumption of this article. 

The tree which yields the Senegal gum, 
grows abundantly on the sands, along the 
whole of the Barbary coast, and particularly 
about the river Senegal. There are several 
species, some of which yield a red astringent 
juice, but others afford only a pure, nearly 
colourless, insipid gum, which is the great 
article of commerce. These trees are from 
‘eighteen to twenty feet high, with thorny 
branches. The gum makes its appearance 
about the middle of November, when the 
soil has been thoroughly saturated with 
periodical rains. The gummy juice is seen 
to ooze through the trunk and branches, and, 
in about a fortnight, it hardens into roundish 
drops, of a yellowish white, which are beau- 
tifully brilliant where they are broken off, 
and entirely so when held in the mouth for 
a short time, to dissolve the outer surface. 
No clefts are made, nor any artificial means 
used by the Moors, to solicit the flow of the 
gum. The lumps of gum-senegal are usual- 
ly about the size of partridge eggs, and the 
harvest continues about six weeks. ‘This 
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gum is a very wholesome and nutritious food ; 
thousands of the Moors supporting them- 
selves entirely upon it during the time of 
harvest. About six ounces is sufficient to 
support a man for a day; and it is besides, 
mixed with milk, animal broths, and other 
victuals. 

The gum-arabic, or that which comes 
directly from Egypt and the Levant, only 
differs from the gum-senegal in being of a 
lighter colour, and in smaller lumps ; and it 


is also somewhat more brittle. In all other 
respects, the two resemble each other . 
perfectly. 


Gum-arabic is,teither soluble in spirit 
nor in oil; but, in twice its quantity of water, 
it dissolves into a mucilaginous fluid, of the 
consistence of a thick syrup, and in this state 
answers many useful pharmaceutical pur- 
poses, by rendering oily, resinous, and pin- 
guious substances miscible with water. ‘The 
glutinous quality of gum-arabic renders it 
preferable to other gums and mucilages as a 
demulcent in coughs, hoarsenesses, and 
other catarrhal affections. It is also very © 
generally employed in ardor urine, diar- 
rhoeas, and calculous complaints. . 

2. ‘The name Acacia vera has also been used 
to denote the expressed juice of the immature 
pods of the tree; termed also, acacia veravel. 
This inspissated juice is brought from Egypt 
in roundish masses, wrapped up in thin blad- 
ders. It is considered as a mild astringent 
medicine. ‘The Egyptians give it, in spit- 
ting of blood, in the quantity of a drachm, 
dissolved in any convenient liquor, and re- 
peat this dose occasionally. They likewise 
employ it in collyria, for strengthening the 
eyes, and in gargles, for quinsies. It is now 
seldom used as a medicine, being superseded 
by the use of catechu, or terra japonicas 

The inspissated juice of the unripe sloe is 
usually sold for the Egyptian acacia. 

Aca’cIA VERAVEL. See Acacia vera. 

Aca’cta Zxyio’nica. Logwood. 
Hematoxylon Campechianum. 

Aca’tat. (Arab.) Common salt, or 
muriate of soda. 

Aca’tcum. ‘Tin. 

Aca’atos. (From a, neg. and xapuyw, 
to grow weary.) A perfect rest of the 
muscles. 

Aca‘nor. (Hebrew.) A chemical fur- 
nace, . 

Aca’yrna. (Axavda, from xn, a point. ) 
A thorn, or any thing pointed, as the shin, 
or spina dorsi. 

Acantua’sotus. (From exavée, a thorn, 
and Berrw, to cast out.) An instrument, or 
forceps, for taking out or removing thorns, 
or whatever may stick in the flesh. Paulus — 
Afi gineta. 

Aca’ntnr. The name of the artichoke 
in antient authors, 

Aca’yrninum. (From axavée, a thorn. ) 
Gum-arabic was so called because it is pro- 
duced from a thorny tree. 


See 
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Aca‘ntuutus. (From axavda, a thorn.) A 
surgical instrument to draw out thorns or 
splinters, or to remove any extraneous 
matter from wounds. 

ACA’NTHUS. (Axzavéos, from exavda, a 
thorn; so named from being rough and 
prickly.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia. 
Order, -Angiospermia. Bear’s _ breech. 
Brank-ursine. 

ACANTHUS MOLLIs. (Axayvos, from axavde, 
a thorn, so named from its rough and 
prickly surface.) Bear’s-breech, or Brank- 
ursine, <Acanthus mollis, foliis sinuatis iner- 
mibus of Linneus. Branca ursina of the 
shops. The leaves and root abound with a 
mucilage, which is readily extracted by boil- 
ing or infusion. The roots are the most 
mucilaginous. Where this plant is common, 
it is employed for the same purposes to 
which althzea and other vegetables possessing 
similar qualities are applied among us. It 
is fallen into disuse. The herb-women too 
often sell the leaves of helleboraster or bear’s- 
foot, and of spondylium or cow’s parsnip, for 
the bear’s-breech. 

Aca’pnon. (From a, priv. and xaavee, 
smoke.) Common wild marjoram. Un- 
smoked honey. 

A’carus. (From axaens, small.) An in- 
sect which breeds in the skin. 

Acatatr’psia. (From a, neg. and xara- 
AauCavw, to apprehend.) Uncertainty in 
the prognostication or judgment of diseases, 

Aca’ratis. (From «, neg. and yarew, to 
want.) The juniper, named from the abun- 
‘dance of its seeds. ; 

Acata’prosis. (From «, neg. and zarariwu, 
to swallow.) Difficult deglutition. 

Aca’sratos. (From «, neg. and xabienp, 
to determine.) Inconstant. 

1. Fevers are so called which are anoma~ 
lous in their appearance and irregular in 
their paroxysms. f 

2. Turbid urine without sediment. 

Aca’zpirr. Tin. 

ACCELERA’TOR URINE. (From 
accelero, to hasten or propel.) Hjaculator 
Seminis. Bulbo-syndesmo-caverneux of Du- 
mas. Bulbo-cavernosus of Winslow. 

A muscle of the penis. It arises fleshy 
from the sphincter ani and membranous 
part of the urethra, and tendinous from 
the crus, near as far forwards as the begin- 
ning of the corpus cavernosum penis; the 
inferior fibres run more transversely, and 
the superior descend in an oblique direction. 
It is inserted into a line in the middle of 
the bulbous part of the urethra, where each 
joins with its fellow; by which the bulb is 
completely closed. The use of these muscles 
is to drive the urine or semen forward, and 
by grasping the bulbous part of the wrethra, 
to push the blood towards its corpus caver- 
nosum, and the glans, by which they are 
distended. 

Accxssion. (From accedo, to approach. ) 
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The approach or commencement of a dis- 
ease. A term mostly applied to a fever 
which has paroxysms or exacerbations: thus 
the accession of fever, means the commence. 
ment or approach of the pyrexial period. 

ACCESSO/RIT OF WILLIS. (4c- 
cessord, sc. nervi, from accedo, to approach ; 
having connection with by contact or ap- 
proach; so called from the course they 
take.) The name given by Willis to’ two 
nerves, which ascend, one’en each side from 
the second, fourth, and fifth cervical pairs 
of nerves, through the great foramen of the 
occipital bone, and pass out again from the 
crantum through the foramina lacera;. with 
the par vagum, to be distributed on the 
trapezius muscle. 

Accrsso’R1us. 
tact or approach, 

AccEsso’RIUS LUMBA’LIS. 
the loins. See Sacro-lumbalis. 

A’ccrs. An obsolete term for lead. 

Accr’rrrer.. (From accipio, to take.) 

1. The hawk ; named from its rapacity. 

2. A bandage “which was put over the 
nose ; so called from its likeness to the claw 
of a hawk, or from the tightness of its grasp. 

Accirrrri’Na. (From accipiter, the hawk. ) 
The herb hawk-weed, which Pliny says was 
so called because hawks are used to scratch 
it, and apply the juice to their eyes to pre- 
vent blindness. 

Accri‘vis. A muscle of the belly, so 
named from the oblique ascent of its fibres. 
See Obliquus internus abdominis. 

Accoucurur. The French for a midwife. 

Accovcuement. The French for the 
act of delivery. 

AccRETION, 
crease. ) 

1. Nutrition, growth. 

2. The growing together of the fingers or 
toes. 

Accusa’t1o. (From accumbo, to recline. ) 
Childbed. Reclining. 

Acr’p1a. (From «, priv. and xd0¢, care.) 
Carelessness,, neglect in the application of 
medicines. Hippocrates sometimes uses 
this word, in his Treatise on the Glands, 
to signify fatigue or trouble. 

ACE’PHALUS. (AxeGadoz,) from ao, 
priv. and xe@eay, a head.) A term ap- 
plied to monsters born without heads. 

A’CER. (Acer, eris, neut. from Acer, 
sharp ; because of the sharpness of its juice. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin. 
nzan system. Class, Polygamia. Order, 
Monoecia. ; 

A’CER PSEUDOPLA’TANUS. 
tree, falsely called sycamore. It is also 
called Platanus traga. This tree is com- 
mon in England, though not much used 
in medicine. The juice, if drank while 
fresh, is said to be a good antiscorbutic. 
All its parts contain a saccharine fluid ; 
and if the root or branches are wounded 
in the spring, a ds quantity of liquor is 
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discharged, which, when ‘inspissated, yields 
a brown sort of ‘sugar and syrup like mo- 
lasses. Large quantities of this sugar are 
- obtained “from ‘the trees in New England. 
and Canada, which is much used in France, 
where it is ‘commonly known by the name 
of ‘Saccharum Canadense or Saccharum Acer- 
num, maple sugar. It has been supposed 
that all Europe might be supplied from the 
“maples of ‘America, but the sugar is’ coarse 
and ill tasted. Bh 

Acr’ratos. (From, neg. and xegaw, or 
steoayyyus, to-mix.) Unmixed, uncorrupted. 
This term is applied> sometimes to the hu- 
miours of the body by Hippocrates. Paulus 
@€gineta mentions a plaster of this name. 

Acrrs. (Acerbus, from acer, sharp.) A 
species of taste which consists in a degree 
of acidity, with an addition of roughness ; 
properties common to many immature 
fruits. fieshig ais 

Acw’rairas. Acidity. Sourness. 

Acr’ripes. (From a, priv. and xyg0s, 
wax.) Soft plasters made without wax. 

-Acrscent. » Substances which readily run 
into the acid fermentation. 

A’cusis. (From exeouas, to cure.) 

1. A remedy or cure.: 

2. The herb. water-sage, so called from its 
supposed healing qualities. 

Acr’sta. (From azeozas, to cure.) Dis- 
tempers which are easily cured. 

Acr’si1s. Borax. See Sode subboras. 

Acr’storis. (From axsoue, to cure.) It 
strictly signifies a female physician, and is 
used for a midwife. . 

'Ace’sroris.. A midwife. 

ACETA’BULUM. (From acetwm, vine- 
gar; so called. because it resembles the 
acetabulum, or old saucer, in which vinegar 
was held for the use of the table.) . A name 
given by Latin writers to the cup-like cavity 
of the os innominatum, which receives the 
head of the thigh-bone. © ) 

ACETA’RIA.. (From acetum, vinegar ; 
because they are mostly. made with vinegar. ) 
Salads or pickles: 

ACE’TAS. An acetate. A salt is so 
called in the new chemical nomenclature and 
pharmacopeeias, which is formed -by the 
union of the acetic acid, with an earthy 
metallic or alkaline base. Those used in 
medicine are the acetates of ammonia, lead, 
potash, and zinc. 

-ACE’/TAS AMMO’/NIE. Acetate of 
ammonia. <A salt composed of ammonia 
and acetic acid. - It is so deliquescent, that 
it is always kept in the fluid state. See Am- 
monie Acetatis Liquor. - 

ACE’/TAS PLU’MBI. Acetate of lead. 
A metallic salt composed of oxide of lead 
and acetic acid, of which there are two va- 
rieties.. See Plumbi Superacetas: and Plumbi 
Subacetatis Liquor. - . o 5 

Ace’tas pota’sse. See. Potasse Acetas. 

Acr’ras Zinci A metallic salt com- 
posed of zinc and acetic acid, It is used by 
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‘some as an astringent against inflammation 


of the eyes, urethra, and vagina, diluted in 
the same proportion as the sulphate of zinc. 

Acetate of Potash. See Potasse acetas. 

Acetate of Ammonia. See Ammonia acetatis 
liquor. 

Acetate of Zinc. . See Acetas Zinci. 

Acetated vegetable, Alkali. See Potasse 
epics! a0 eel ; ; 

Acetated volatile Alkali. 
acetatis liquor. 

Acetic Acid. See Acetumi Arwts 

Acrtirication. A term-used by some 
chemists to denote the action or operation 
by which vinegar is made. 

ACETO’SA. (From acesco, to be sour. ) 
Sorrel. A genus of plants in some systems 
of botany. See Rumex. iy 

ACETOSE’LLA. (From acetosa, sor- 
rel; from the acidity of its leaves.) Wood- 
sorrel. See Oxalis. 

Acetous Acid. 
Acetum. 

Acetous fermentation. See Fermentation. 

ACE’TUM. (From acer, sour.) Vine- 
gar. A sour liquor obtained from many 
vegetable substances dissolved in boiling 
water, and from fermented and spirituous 
liquors, by exposing them to heat and con- 
tact with air; under which ‘circumstances 
they undergo the acid fermentation, (see 
Fermentation,) and afford, the liquor called 
vinegar. eas ORY, . 

Wine vinegar: — Let any quantity. of 
vinous liquor be mixed with the acid’ and 
austere stalks of the vegetable from which 
wine was prepared. The whole must. be 
frequently stirred, and either exposed to 
the sun, or deposited. in a warm place: 
after standing a few days it will ferment, 
become sour, and in a fortnight it will be 
converted into vinegar. . 

Cyder vinegar, may be made by ferment- 
ing new cyder with the must of apples, in 
a warm room, or in the open air, where it 
should be exposed to the sun, and ‘in the 
course of a week or nine days it will be fit 
for use. , 

Another method of preparing vinegar is 
that published by M. Heber: it consists in 
exposing a mixture of 72 parts of water, 
and 4 of rectified malt spirit in a.tempera- 
ture of from 70 to 80° of Fahrenheit, for 
about two. months, at the expiration of 
which the acetous process will be effected. 

Tarragon vinegar. is, manufactured. by 
infusing one pound of the leaves of. that ve- 
getable (which has been. gathered a_ short 
time before it flowers) in one gallon of the 
best vinegar, for the space of 14 days ; 
when it should be strained through a flan- 
nel bag; and a drachm of isinglass dis- 
solved in cyder must then be added, the 
whole be carefully mixed and decanted into 
bottles for a month. Thus the liquor ,will 
acquire a most exquisite flavour ; it will be- 
come remarkably fine, and almost colourless. 
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Distilled vinegar. See 
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. The utility of vinegar as a condiment for 
preserving and seasoning both animal and 
vegetable substances in various articles 
of food, is very generally known. It affords 
an agreeable beverage, when- combined 
with water. in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful of the former to half a pint of the 
latter. It is often employed as a medicine 
in inflammatory and putrid diseases, when 
more active remedies cannot be procured. 
Relief has likewise been obtained in hypo- 
chondriacal and hysteric- affections, in vo- 
miting, fainting, and hiccough, by the ap- 
plication of vinegar to the mouth. If this 
fluid be poured into vessels and placed over 
-the gentle heat of a lamp in the apartments 
of the sick, it greatly contributes to disperse 
foul or mephitic vapours, and. consequently 
to purify the air. 

Also as an external application, vinegar 
proves highly efficacious when joined with 
farinaceous substances, and applied as a ca- 
taplasm to sprained joints; it also forms an 
eligible lotion for inflammations of the sur- 
face, when mixed with alcohol and water in 
about equal proportions. Applied to burns 
and scalds, vinegar is said to be highly ser- 
viceable whether there is a loss of substance 
or not, and to quicken the exfoliation of 
carious bone. (Gloucester Infirmary.) Mix- 
ed with an infusion of sage, or with water, it 
forms a popular and excellent gargle for an 
inflamed throat, also for an injection to 
moderate the fluor-albus. Applied cold to 
the nose in cases of hemorrhage, also to 
the loins and abdomen in menorrhagia, par- 
ticularly after, parturition, it is said to be 
very serviceable.. An imprudent use of 
vinegar internally is not without considerable 
inconveniencies. Large and frequent doses 
injure the stomach, coagulate the chyle, and 
produce not only leanness, but an atrophy. 
When taken to excess by females, to reduce 
a corpulent habit, tubercles in the lungs and 
a consumption have been the consequence. 

Common vinegar consists of acetic acid 
combined with a large portion of water, and 
with this are in solution portions of gluten, 
mucilage, sugar, and extractive matter from 
which it derives its colour, and frequently 
some of the vegetable acids, particularly the 
malic and the tartaric.» 

Distilled with a gentle fire, in glass vessels, 
so long as the drops fall free from empyreu- 
ma, it affords the 

AcipUM ACETICUM. 

‘* Take of vinegar, g gallon. 

Distil the acetic acid in a sand bath, from 
a glass retort into a receiver also of glass, 
and kept cold; throw away the first pint, 
and keep for use the six succeeding pints, 
which are distilled over.” 

In this distillation, the liquor should be 
kept moderately boiling, and the heat should 
not be urged ‘too far, otherwise the distilled 
acid. will have an empyreumatic smell and 
taste, which it ought not to possess. If the 
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acid. be prepared ‘correctly, it will be colour- 
less, and of a grateful, pungent, peculiar 
acid taste. ; One fluid-ounce ought to dis- 
solve at least ten grains of carbonate of lime 

(white marble). This liquor is the acetum 
distillatum ; the acidum. acetosum of »,the 
London Pharmacopeeia of 1787, and the 
acidum aceticum of the last (1809) 

When the acid of vimegar is greatly con- 
centrated, that is, deprived of its water, it 
becomes the radical vinegar, or 

CoNCENTRATED ACID OF VINEGAR. 

Distilled vinegar may be concentrated by 
freezing: the congelation takes place at a 
temperature below 28 degrees, more or. less, 
according to its strength; and the congealed. 
part is merely ice, leaving, of course, a 
stronger acid. If this be exposed to a very 
intense cold, it shoots into crystals; which, 
being separated, liquefy, when the temperature 
rises; and the liquor is limpid as water, 
extremely strong, and has a highly pungent 
acetous odour. This is the pure acid of the 
vinegar, any foreign matter remaining in the 
uncongealed liquid? 

- Other methods are likewise employed to 
obtain the pure and concentrated acid. - The 
process of Westendorf, which has been often 
followed, is to saturate soda with distilled. 
vinegar, obtain the acetate by crystallization ; 
and pour upon it, in a retort, half its weight 
of sulphuric:acid. By applying heat, the 
acetic acid is distilled over; and, should 
there be any reason to suspect the presence 
of any sulphuric acid, it may be distilled a 
second time, from a little acetate of soda. 
According to Lowitz, the best way of obtain- 
ing this acid pure, is to mix three parts of 
the acetate of soda with:eight of supersul- 
phate of potass; both salts being perfectly 
dry, and in fine’ powder, and to distil from 
this mixture in a retort, with a gentle heat. 

It may also be obtained by distilling the 
verdigris of commerce, with a gentle heat. 
The concentrated acid procured by these 
processes, was supposed to differ materially 
from the acetous acid obtained by distilling 
vinegar ; the two acids were regarded as dif- 
fering in their degree of oxygenizement, and. 
were afterwards distinguished by the names 
of acetous and acetic acids. The acid dis- 
tilled from verdigris was supposed to derive 
a quantity of oxygen from the oxide of cop- 
per, from which it was expelled. The ex- 
periments of Adet have, however, proved the 
two acids to be identical; the acetous acid, 
therefore, only differs from the acetic acid in 
containing more water, rendering it a weaker 
acid, and of a less active nature. 

There exists, therefore, only one acid of 
vinegar, which is the acetic; and its com- 
pounds must be termed acetates; and the 
salts called acetites have no existence. 

Acetic acid, when concentrated, has a 
fragrant and, at the same time, very pene- 
trating smell, irritating the nostrils strongly. 
Itis also so caustic, as to inflame the skin, Its 
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acid taste is strong, even when much diluted 
with water; it is colourless, and has a speci- 
fic gravity of 1,0626. The acid is capable 
of congelation, when it forms foliated arbore- 
scent crystals; it is very volatile; its odour 
is diffused through the atmosphere, and, 
when exposed to it, gradually becomes 
weaker. By a moderate heat, it is converted 
into vapour; this vapour readily catches fire 
on the approach of a lighted taper. It com- 
bines with water in every proportion ; and it 
combines readily with earthy, metallic, and 
alkaline bases, forming salts, which are called 
acetates. 

The compounds of the acid of vinegar, 
directed to be used by the new London 
Pharmacopoeia, are acetwm colchici, acetum 
scille, ceratum saponis, plumbi superacetas, 
liquor ammonie acetatis, liguor plumbi sub- 
acetatis, liquor plumbi sub-acetatis dilutus, 
oxymel, oxymel scille, potasse acetas, and the 
cataplasma sinapis. 

Acr’ruM aroma’ricum. Aromatic vine- 
gar. A preparation of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopeeia, thought to be an improvement of 
what has been named thieves vinegar. 

“¢ Take of the dried tops of rosemary; ‘The 
dried leaves of sage, of each four ounces. 
Dried lavender flowers, two ounces. Cloves, 
two drachms. Distilled vinegar, eight pounds. 
Macerate for seven days, and strain the ex- 
pressed juice through paper.”’ Its virtues 
are‘antiseptic, and it is a useful composition 
to smell at in crowded courts» of justice, 
hospitals, &c. where the air is offensive. 

Acr’tum co’ucuicit. See Colchicum. 

Acr’rum pistittatum. See dcetum. 

Acr’rum scr’~tim. Lond. Pharm. Vine- 
gar of squills. ‘ Take of squills recently 
dried, one pound; vinegar, six pints; proof 
spirit, half a pint. Macerate the squills with 
the vinegar in a glass vessel, with a gentle 
heat for twenty-four hours; then express the 
liquor and set it aside until the faeces subside. 
To the decanted liquor add the spirit.”” This 
preparation of squills is employed as an 
attenuant, expectorant, and diuretic. Dose 
xv. to £x. drops. 

A’cuerr. (From 2, neg. and vie, hand.) 
Without hands. 

Acur’cotum. By this word Celius Au- 
relianus, Acut. lib. iii. cap. 17. expresses 
the fornix, tholus, or sudatorium of the 
' antient baths, which was a hot room where 
they used to sweat. 

ACHILLE’A. (Ay:A2«, from Achilles, 
who is said to have made his tents with it, or 
to have cured Telephus with it.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Syngenesia. Order Polygamia super- 
flua. Milfoil. Three species of this genus 
are employed in medicine. 

1. Acnittr’aA acE’Ratum. — Balsamita 
femina. Evupatorium Mesues. Maudlin or 
Maudlin tansey. This plant, the ageratum 
of the shops, is described by Linnzus as 
Achillea foliis tanceolatis, obtusis, acutoserratis. 
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It is esteemed in some countries as anthel- 
minthic and alterative, and is given in hepa- 
tic obstructions. It possesses the virtues of 
tansey. 

2. Acuinie’A MILLEFo’LIuM. The sys- 
tematic name of the milfoil. Achillea. 
Myriophyllon. Chiliophyllon. Lumbus vene- 
ris. Militaris herba. Stratiotes. Carpentaria. 
Speculum veneris. Common yarrow, or mil- 
foil. The leaves and flowers of this indige- 
nous plant, Achillea millefolium of Linnzeus : 
— foliis bipinnatis nudis ; laciniis lineartbusden- 
tatis ; caulibus superne sulcatis, have an agree- 
able, weak, aromatic smell, and a bitterish, 
rough, and somewhat pungent taste. They are 
both directed for medicinal use, in the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeeia ; in the present practice, 
however, they are almost wholly neglected. 

3. AcHILLE’a pra’rmica. ‘The systema- 
tie name of the Sneeze-wort Pseudopyrethrum. — 
Pyrethrum sylvestre. Draco'sylvestris. Tar- 
chon sylvestris. Sternutamentoria. Dracun- 
culus pratensis. Sneeze-wort. Bastard pel- 
litory. Achillea ptarmica of Linnzus: — 
foliis lanceolatis, acuminatis, argute serratise 
The flowers and roots of this plant have a 
hot biting taste, approaching to that of pyre- 
thrum, with which they also agree in their 
pharmaceutical properties. Their principal 
use is as a masticatory and sternutatory. 

Achillea foliis pinnatis. See Genipi verum. 

ACHI'LLIS TE’NDO. (So called, 
because, as fable reports, '{hetis, the mother 
of Achilles, held him by that part when she 
dipped him in the river Styx, to make him 
invulnerable. Homer describes this tendon, 
and some writers suppose it was thus named. 
by the antients, from their custom of calling 
every thing Achillean, that had any extraor- 
dinary strength or virtue. Others say it was 
named from its action in cohducing to swift- 
ness of pace, the term importing so much. ) 
The strong and powerful tendon which is 
formed by the junction of the gastrocnemius 


-and soleus muscles, and which extends along 


the posterior part of the tibia from the calf to 
the heel. When this tendon is unfortunately 
cut or ruptured, as it may bein consequence 
of a violent exertion, or spasm of the muscles, 
of which it is a continuation, the use: of the 
leg is immediately lost, and unless the part 
be afterwards successfully united, the patient 
must remain a cripple for life. When the 
tendon has been cut, the division of the skin 
allows the accident to be seen. When the 
tendon has been ruptured, the patient hears 
a sound, like that of the smack of a whip, at 
the moment of the occurrence. In whatever 
way the tendon has been divided, there is a 
sudden incapacity, or at least an extreme 
difficulty, either of standing or walking. 
Hence the patient falls down, and cannot 
get up again. Besides these symptoms there 
is a very palpable depression between the 
ends of the tendon; which depression is in- 
creased when the foot is bent, and diminished, 
or even quite removed when the foot is ex-~ 
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tended. The patient can spontaneously bend 
his foot, none of the flexor muscles being 
interested. The power of extending the 
foot is still possible, as the peronei muscles, 
the tibialis posticus, and long flexors, remain 
perfect, and, may perform this motion. 
The indications are to bring the ends of the 
divided parts together, and to keep them so, 
until they have become firmly united. The 
first object is easily fulfilled by putting the 
foot in a state of complete extension; the 
second, namely, that of keeping the ends of 
the tendon in contact, is more difficult. It 
seems unnecessary to enumerate the various 
plans devised to accomplish these ends. ‘The 
following is Desault’s method: After the 
ends of the tendon had been brought into 
contact by moderate flexion of the knee, and 
complete extension of the foot, he used to fill 
up the hollows on each side of the tendon 
with soft lint and compresses. The roller 
applied to the limb, made as much pressure 
on these compresses as on the tendon, and 
hence this part could not be depressed too 
much against the subjacent parts. Desault 
next took a compress about two inches broad, 
and long enough to reach from the toes to 
the middle of the thigh, and placed it under 
the foot, over the back of the leg and lower 
part of the thigh. He then began to apply 
a few circles of a roller round the end of the 
foot, so as to fix the lower extremity of the 
longitudinal compress: after covering the 
whole foot with the roller, he used to make 
the bandage describe the figure of 8, passing 
it under the foot and across the place where 
the tendon was ruptured, and the method 
was finished by encircling the limb upward 
with the roller as far as the upper end of the 
longitudinal compress. 

A’cutys. (AyAvs.) Darkness, cloudiness. 
It is generally applied to a close, foggy air, 
or a mist. 

Hippocrates, De Morbis Mulierum, lib. ii. 
signifies by this word condensed air in the 
womb. ' 

Galen interprets it of those, who, during 
sickness, lose that usual lustre and loveliness 
observed about the pupil of the eye during 
health. 

Others express it by an ulcer on the pu- 
pil of the eye, or the scar left there by an 
ulcer. 

It means also an opacity of the cornea; 
the same as the caligo cornea of Dr. Cullen. 

Acuma’pium. Antimony. 

Acumr'ta. See Spilanthus. 

A’cune. Chaff, seum or froth of the sea. 
A white mucus in the fauces, thrown up 
from the lungs, like froth; also a whitish 
mucilage in. the eyes of those who have 
fevers, according to Hippocrates. It signi- 
fies also lint. IE 

A’cuotus. Deficient in bile. 

A’CHOR. (axae, qu. avue, from ayn, 
bran; according to Blanchard it is derived 
from a, priv. and yweos space, as occupying 
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but a small compass.) ZLactumen: abas; 
acores? cerion: -favus. Crusta lactea of au- 
thors. The scald-head; so called from the 
branny scales thrown off it, A disease which 
attacks the hairy scalp of the head, for the 
most part of young children, forming soft 
and scaly eruptions. Dr. Willan, in his 
description of different kinds of pustules, de- 
fines the achor, a pustule of intermediate 
size between the phlyzacium and psydracium, 
which contains a straw-coloured fluid, having 
the appearance and nearly the consistence of 
strained honey. It appears most frequently 
about the head, and is succeeded by a dull 
white or yellowish scab. Pustules of this 
kind, when so large as nearly to equal the 
size of phlyzacia, are termed ceria or favi, 
being succeeded by a yellow, semi-transpa- 
rent, and sometimes, cellular scab, like a 
honey-comb. The achor differs from the 
favus and tinea only in the degree of viru- 
lence. It is called favus when the perfora- 
tions are large; and tinea when they are 
like those whith are made by moths in cloth; 
but generally by tinea is understood a dry 
scab on the hairy scalp of children, with 
thick scales and an offensive smell. When 
this disorder affects the face, it is called 
crusta lactea or milk scab. Mr. Bell, in his 
treatise on Ulcers, reduces the tinea capitis 
and crusta lactea to the same species of herpes, 
viz. the herpes pustulosus, differing only in 
situation. See Crusta Lactea. 

Acuori'sros. Inseparable. | It is under- 
stood of accidents, synmptoms, or signs, which 
are inseparable from particular things. ‘Thus, 
a pungent pain in the side is an inseparable 

symptom of a pleurisy. 

Acureron. Useless. It is applied by 
Hippocrates to the limbs which, through 
weakness, are become useless. 

Acuror’s. <A paleness. 

A’cuyron, (axveov.) This properly sig- 
nifies bran or chaff, or straw. 

Hippocrates, de Morbis Mulierum, most 
probably means by this word, bran. A- 
chyron also signifies a straw, hair, orsany 
thing that sticks upon a wall. 

A’cra. (From azn, a point.) A needle 
with thread in it for chirurgical operations. 

A’cicys. It signifies weak, infirm, or 
faint, and in this sense it is used by Hippo- 
crates, De Morb. lib. iv. ; 

ACID. That which impresses upon the 
organs of taste a sharp or sour sensation. 
Acids are defined by modern chemists to be 
salts of a sour taste, changing the blue colour 
of various vegetable pigments to a red. The 
‘word sour, which is usually employed to de- 
note the simple impression, or lively and 
sharp sensation produced on the tongue by 
certain bodies, may be regarded 'as synony- 
mous to the word acid. The only difference 
which can be established between them is, 

‘that the one denotes’a weak sensation, where- 
‘as the other comprehends all the degrees of 
force from the least perceptible to the great- 
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est degrée of causticity: thus we. say that 
verjuice, gooseberries, or lemons, are sowr ; 
but we use the word acid to express the 
impression which the nitric, sulphuric, or 
muriatic acids make upon the tongue. 
The vegetable pigments usually employed 
to ascertain the presence of acids are tinc- 
ture of turnsole_ or litmus, and syrup of 
violets. Acids readily combine with alka- 
lis, earths, and metallic oxides, and form 
neutral salts. |The characteristics, therefore, 
of an acid, are, ; 

1. A peculiar taste termed acid. 

2. Its changing blue vegetable juices 
red. 

3. Combining with alkalis, earths, and 
metallic oxides. 

Acids, according to the kingdom of na- 
ture in which they are found, are divided 
into mineral, vegetable, and animal. 

The mineral acids as yet known, are the 
sulphuric or vitriolic, the nitric, mauriatic, 
carbonic, boracic, fluoric, sugcinic, arsenic, 
molybdic, tungstic, and chromic. 

The vegetable acids are, the acetic, oxalic, 
tartaric, pyrotartaric, gallic, citric, malic, 
benzoic, pyroligneous, pyromucous, cam- 
phoric, and kinic. 

Of the animal acids there are seven, 
viz. the phosphoric, lactic, saccholactic, 
formic, prussic, bombic, and lithic, or uric. 

Experiment proves that most acids con- 
sist of a peculiar body combined with the 
basis of oxygen gas: hence the origin of 
the word oxygen, which signifies the ge- 
neration of acid, it being regarded as the 
acidifying basis or principle of acidity. 
The bodies which form the other consti- 
tuents of acids, are regarded as the acidi- 
fiable bases: thus the principles of phos- 
phoric acid are phosphorus and oxygen; 
those of carbonic acid, carbon and oxygen. 

If an acid basis be perfectly saturated 
with oxygen, the acid, thus produced, is 
said to be perfect; but if the basis pre- 
dominate, the acid is considered as im- 
»perfect. Modern chemists distinguish these 


js ” by their termination: the former in Latin 


by the syllables 1cum, in English 1c; and 
the latter in Latin by osum, and in English 
by ous: thus the perfect acid of nitre is 
called acidum nitricum, or nitric acid; the 
imperfect acid of nitre, acidum nitrosum, or 
nitrous acid. If the acidifiable basis be 
combined with oxygen, yet without showing 
any of the properties of an acid, the product 
is then called an oxyd or oxide: thus iron 
heated and exposed to the air or water at- 
tracts the oxygen, and an oxyd_ of iron is 
formed. The various acids employed me- 
dicinally are, the acetic, benzoic, tartaric, 
carbonic, citric, muriatic, nitric, sulphuric 
and phosphoric. To these perhaps might 
be added the oxymuriatic, or oxygenated 
muriatic acid, which was maintained by 
Berthollet to be a compound of muriatic 
acid and oxygen; but Sir Humphrey Davy 
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considering it as a simple substance, has 
termed it Chlorine ; and it scarcely possesses 
the characters of an acid. 

Acid, aerial. See Carbonic acid. 

Acid acetic. See Acetum. 

For the other Acids look to the word Aci-= 
dum. 


Acidifiable base. See Acid. 
Acidifying base. See Acid. 
Acipirication. The formation of an 


acid; also the impregnating of any thing 
with acid properties. 

Aciwiry. Aciditas. Sourness. 

Acips, anima. Those which are ob- 
tained from animals. See Acid. 

Actos puLcIFIED. These are now called 
/Ethers. See ther. 

Acips imperrect. Those acids are so 
called in the chemical nomenclature, which 
are not fully saturated with oxygen. ‘Their 
names are ended in Latin by oswm, and in 
English by ous: e. g. acidum nitrosum, or 
nitrous acid. 

AciIps, MINERAL. ‘Those acids which are 
found to exist in minerals, as the sulphuric, 
the nitric, &c. See <dcid. 

Acips, PpERFrcr. An acid is termed 


. perfect in the chemical nomenclature, when 


it is completely saturated with oxygen. 
Their names are ended in Latin by icum, 
and in English by ic: e. g. acidwm nitricum 
or nitric acid. 

Acips, VEGETABLE. Those which are 
found in the vegetable kingdom, as the 
citric, malic, acetic, &c. See Acid. 

Aciputous waters. Mineral waters, 
which contain so great a quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas, as to render them acidulous, 
or gently tart to the taste. See Mineral 
waters. 4 

A’cipum acr’t1cum. See Acetum. 

A’cipuM AcEeto’sum. See Acetum. 

A’cipum 27THEr’REuM. The sulphuricacid. 

A’cipuM. atumino’sum. The sulphuric 
acid. 

A’CIDUM ARSE’NICUM. 

A’cCIDUM BENZOICUM. 

A’cIpuUM BoRA‘CICUM. 

A’cIDUM CARBO’NICUM. 

A’cIDUM CATHO’LICON. 
phur. 

A’cipum cr’rricum. See Citric acid. 

A’cipuM muRIaticum. See Muriatic acid. 

A’cipuM ni‘rricum. See Nitric acid. 

A'cidum Nitricum dilitum. Take of 
nitric acid a fluid ounce; distilled water 
nine fluid ounces. Mix them. 

A’cipuM NitRo’suM. See Nitrous acid. 

A’cipuM PHOsPHO’RICUM. See Phosphoric 
acid. 

A’cIDUM PRIMIGE’NIUM. 
acid. 

A’cipuM succr’NIcuM. 

A’cIDUM sULPHU’REUM. 
acid. 

A’cIDUM sULPHU’RicUM 


See Arsenic. 

See Benxoic acid. 
See Boracic acid. 
See Carbonic acid. 
The acid of sul- 


The sulphurie 


See Succinic acid. 
See Sulphurous 


See Sulphuric 


acid. ei 
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_ A’erpuM suLrnv’Ricum Ditu’tum. — Aci- 
dum vitriolicum dilutum. Spiritus vitrioli 
tenuis. ‘ Take of sulphuric acid a fluid 
ounce and a half; distilled’ water fourteen 
fluid ounces and a half. Add the water 
gradually to the acid.” 

A’cIDUM TARTA’RICUM, 

A’cIDUM VITRIO’LICUM. 
acid. 

A’cIDUM. VIZRIO’LIcUM. DILU’TUM. 
Acidum sulphuricum dilutum. 

A’cizs. Steel. ; 

Actye‘sta. A loss of motion and strength. 

A’crnr BILi0’sI. (Acinus, a grape-stone ; 
so called from their supposed resemblance. ) 
The small glandiform bodies of the liver, 
which separate the bile from the blood, 
were formerly so called; they are now, 
however, more. properly termed penicilli. 
See Liver. 

Actnirorm tunic. Tunica acinosa. The 
coat of the eye called the wvea, because the 
antients, who dissected brutes, observed 
that, in them, it was usually of the colour 
of an unripe grape. 

A’crnus. (A grape.) The glands which 
grow together in clusters are called by some 
acint glandulosi. 

Acma’sticos. A species of synochus, 
wherein the febrile heat continues of the 
same tenour to the end. Actuarius. 

A’cme. (From axyy, a point.) The 
height or crisis of a disease. A term ap- 
plied by physicians to that period or state of 

_a disease in which it is at its height. The 
antients distinguished diseases into four 
Stages: 1. the arche, the beginning or first 
attack. 2, Anabasis, the growth. 3. The 
acme, the height. 4. Paracme, or the de- 
cline of the disease. 

Acmr‘tia. See Spilanthus. 

_. A’cnE. Acna. 
or hard tubercle on the face. Foesius says, 
that it is a small pustule or pimple, which 
arises usually about the time that the body is 
in full vigour. 

Acnr’stis. (From a, priv. and xvaw, to 
scratch.) That part of the spine of the 
back, which reaches from the metaphrenon, 
which is the part betwixt the shoulder- 
blades, to the loins. This part seems to 
have been originally called so in quadru- 
peds only, because they cannot reach it to 
scratch. 

A’cox. (Axon.) The sense of hearing. 

Acor'Lius. From a, priv. and xo:Aic, 
the belly.) Without belly. | It is applied to 
those who are so wasted, as to appear as if 
they had no belly. Galen. 

Acor’tus. (Axo:ros. ) An epithet for honey, 
mentioned by Pliny; because it has no se- 
diment, which is called zon. 

Aco’NIon.. (Azovioy.) A particular form 

medicine among the antient physicians, 
made of powders levigated, and probably 

like collyria for the disorders of the eyes. . 

ACONI'TUM. (Of this’ plant various 


See Tartaric acid. 
See Stlphuric 


See 


(axvy.) A small ipimple,” 
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derivations are given by etymologists ; 
as, axevn a whetstone or rock, because it is 
usually found in barren and rocky places: 
a, neg. and xovs, dust; because it grows 
without earth, or on barren situations: 
axovaw, to sharpen; because it was used in 
medicines intended to quicken the sight: 
,axwy, xn, a dart; because they poison darts 
therewith: or, axoviGouas, to accelerate; for 
it hastens death.) Aconite. © Wolf’s-bane. 
Monk’s-hood. 

1. A genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Polyandria. Order, Trigynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the com- 
mon, or blue, wolf’s-bane. 

All the species of this genus of plants have 
powerful effects on the human body: two 
are preferred to the rest for medicinal uses. 


1. Aconitum RupELLUS. Monk’s-hood. 
Aconite. Camarum. Canicida. Cynocto- 
num. 


Aconitum : —foliorum laciniis linearibus, 
superne latioribys, lined exaratis. 

The aconite is cultivated in our gardens 
as an ornament, but is spontaneously pro- 
duced in Germany, and some other north- 
ern parts of Europe. Every part of the 
plant is strongly poisonous, but the root is 
unquestionably the most powerful ; and when 
first chewed, imparts a slight sensation of 
acrimony ; but afterwards, .an insensibility 
or stupor at the apex of the tongue, and a 
pungent heat of the lips, gums, palate, and 
fauces are perceived, followed with a ge- 
neral tremor and sensation of chilliness. 
The juice applied to a wound, seemed to 
affect the whole nervous system; even by 
keeping it long in the hand, or on the 
bosom, we are told, unpleasant symptoms 
have been produced. The fatal symptoms 
brought on by this poison are, convulsions, 
giddiness, insanity, violent purgings, ‘both 
upwards and downwards, faintings, © cold 
sweats, and death itself. Dr. Stoerk ap- ° 
pears to be the first who gave the wolf’s- 
bane internally, as a medicine; and since 
his experiments were published, 1762, , it 
has been generally and successfully em- 
ployed in Germany and the northern parts 
of Europe, particularly as a remedy for ob- 
stinate rheumatisms; and many cases are 
related where this disease was of several 
years duration, and had withstood the ef- 
ficacy of other powerful medicines, as mer- 
cury, opium, antimony, cicuta, &c. yet, in 
a short time, was entirely cured by the aco- 
nitum. Instances are also given us of its 
good effects in gout, scrophulous swellings, 
venereal nodes, amaurosis, intermittent fevers, 
paralysis, ulceration, and scirrhus. This 
plant has been generally prepared as an ex- 
tract or inspissated juice, after the manner 
directed in the pharmacopeeia: its efficacy 
is much diminished on being long kept. 
Like all virulent medicines, it should first 
be administered in small doses. Stcerk rea 
commends two grains of the extract to he 
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rubbed into a powder, with two drachms of 
sugar, and to begin with ten grains of this 
powder, two or three times a day.. We find, 
however, that the extract is often given from 
one grain to ten for a dose; and Stoll, Sche- 
rekbecker, and others, increased this quan- 
tity considerably. Instead of the extract, a 
tincture has been made of the dried leaves, 
macerated in six times their weight of spirits 
of wine, and forty drops given for a dose. 
Some writers say that the napellus is not 
poisonous in Sweden, Poland, &c. but it 
should be noted that the species which is not 
poisonous, is the Aconitum lycoctonum of 
Linneus. 

2, Aconr’rum a’ntHoRA. The root is the 
part of this plant (Aconitum anthora ; floribus 
pentagynis, foliorum laciniis linearibus of Lin- 
nus, ) which is employed medicinally. Its 
virtues are similar to those of the aconitum 
napellus. 

Aco’ntum.: <A little mortar. 

A’coron. (From a, priv. and ozs, wea- 
riness.) It signifies originally whatever is a 
remedy against weariness, and is used in 
this sense by Hippocrates. Aph. viii. lib. ii. 
But in time, the word was applied to certain 
ointments. According to Galen and Paulus 
ZEgineta, the Acopa Pharmaca are remedies 
for indispositions of body which are caused 
by long or vehement motion. 

A’cor. Acidity. It is sometimes used to 
express that sourness in the stomach con- 
tracted by indigestion, and from whence 
fiatulencies and acid belching arise. 

Aco’rpina. An obsolete term for Indian 
tutty. 

Aco’ris. (From @, priv. and xagew, to sa- 
tiate.) Insatiability. In Hippocrates, it 
means a good appetite and digestion. 

Acori'res vinum. (From axopoy, galan- 
gal.) A wine mentioned by Dioscorides, 
made with galangal, liquorice, &c. infused 

- with wine. 


ACORN. The fruit of the oak. See 
Quercus. 
‘Acortinus. <A lupin. . 


A’CORUS. (Axopoy, from xopz, the pupil ; 
because it was esteemed good for disorders of 
the eyes.) The name.of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Hexandria. 
Order, Digynia. Sweet-flag. Sweet-rush. 
The following species is used medicinally. 

A’corus ca Lamus. The systematic name 
for the calamus aromaticus. -Acorus verus. 
Calamus odoratus. Calamus vulgaris. Dirin- 
ga. Jacerantatinga. Typha aromatica. Clava 
rugosa. Sweet-flag, or acorus. -dcorus cala- 
mus scapt mucrone longissimo. foliaceo of 
Linnezus. The root has been long employed 
medicinally. It has a moderately strong 
aromatic smell, and a warm, pungent, bit- 
terish taste; and is deemed useful as a warm 
stomachic. Powdered, and mixed with some 
absorbent, it forms a useful and pleasant 
dentifrice. 


.» A’cornus ratv’stais. See Lris palustris. 
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A’corus vE’Rus See dAcorus Calamus. 

A’cornus vuuea’ris. See Iris palustris. 

A’cos. (From axeouas, to heal: ) A remedy 
or cure. bis 

Aco’sm1a. (From a, neg. and xocgos, 
beautiful.) Baldness; ill health: irregu- 
larity, particularly of the critical days of 
fevers. 

Aco’str. (From axes, barley.) An an- 
tient food made of barley. 

ACOU'STICA. (Acoustica, sc. medica- 
menta; axousina from axovw, to hear.) Re- 
medies which are employed with a view to 
restore the sense of hearing, when wanting 
or diminished. No internal remedies of this 
kind are known to produce any uniform 
effect. 

Acoustic nerves. 
mollis. 

Acoustic duct. 
the ear. 

ACOUSTICS. That branch of general — 
science which treats on the origin, propaga- 
tion, and perception of sound. 

Acra. (Arab.) Acrai nymphomania. Ex- 
cessive venereal appetite. The time of men- 
struation. 

Acrarpata. (From @, neg. and xpamadrn, 
surfeit.) -dcrepalos. Remedies for the 
effects of a debauch. 

Acra’sta, (From a, and xegzw, to mix.) 
Unhealthiness; also the same with Acratia. 

Acratr’a. (From a, and gazes, strength. ) 
Weakness or intemperance. 

Acratrsma. (From axpalo, unmixed 
wine.) A breakfast among the old Greeks, 
consisting of a morsel of bread, soaked in 
pure unmixed wine. The derivation of this 
word is the same as Acrasia, because the 
wine used on this occasion was not mixed 
with water. 

Acrato MELI. (From e@xpaijoy, pure wine ; 
and «sav, honey.) Mulsum, or wine mixed. 
with honey. 

A’crz. (From expos, extreme.) The ex 
tremity of the nose. 

A’crea. (From axgos, extreme.) Acroteria. 
The extremities, i. e. the legs, arms, nose, 
and ears. 

Acrz’patos. . See Acraipalas 

Acriser’a. (From axpiéns, accurate.) An 
exact and accurate description and diagnosis, 
or distinction, of diseases. . 

ACRID. (<4cris.) A term employed in. 
medicine to express a taste, the characteristic 
of which is pungency joined with heat. 

ACRIMONY. (dcrimonia, from acris, 
acrid.) This term is used to express a qua- 
lity in substances by which they irritate, cor- 
rode, or dissolve others. It has been sup- 
posed until very lately, there were acid and 
alkaline: acrimonies in the blood, which pro- 
duced certain diseases; and although the 
humoral pathology is nearly exploded, the 
term venereal acrimony and some others are 
still and must be retained. 

A’cris. Any fractured extremity. 


See Nerve and Portio 


The external passage of 
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Acrr'sta. (From a, priv. and xgiw, to 
- judge or separate.) A turbulent state of a 
disease, which will scarcely suffer any judg- 
ment to be formed thereof. 

A’critus. (From:a, neg. and xzgia, to 
judge.) Disease without regular crisis, the 
event of which it is hazardous to judge. 

Acrosy’stia. (From axgos, extreme, and 
uw, to cover.) The extremity of the pre- 
puce. 

AcrocuEmrr’sis. (From axgos, extreme, 
and ye, ahand.) An exercise among the 
antients. Probably a species of wrestling, 
where they only held by the hands. 

Acrocuer ris. (From axgos, extreme, and 
xe, a hand.) Gorreus says, it signifies 
the arm from the elbow to the ends of the 
fingers; ee signifying the arm, from the 
scapula to the fingers’ end. 

Acrocuo’rpon. (From axgos, extreme, 
and yogd7, a string:) Galen describes it as 
a round excrescence on the skin, with a 
slender base; and that it hath its name be- 
cause of its situation on the surface of the 
skin. The Greeks call that excrescence an 
achrochordon, where something hard concretes 
under the skin, which is rather rough, of the 
same colour as the skin, slender at the base, 
and broader above. ‘Their size rarely ex- 
ceeds that of a bean. 

Acroco’11A. (From axgos, extreme, and 
zxwaov, a limb.) These are the extremities of 
animals, which are used in food, as the feet 
of calves, swine, sheep, oxen, or lambs, and 
of the broths of which, jellies are frequently 
made. Castellus from Budezus adds, that 
the internal parts of animals are also called 
by this name; in English giblets. 

Acurour ion. Castellus says it is the 
same as Olecranon. 

Acroma’n1A. (From exgos, extreme, and 
fave, madness.) ‘Total or incurable mad- 
ness, 

Acro™ion. (From axeoy, extremity, and 
«wos, the shoulder.) A process of the scapula 
or shoulder-blade. See Scapula. 

AcroMPHa’LIUM. (Axgoupaadoy, from axgos, 
extreme, and ov@adaos, the navel.) -Acrom- 
phalon. ‘The tip of the navel. 

Acro’MpHaton. See Acromphalium. 

Acro’nia. (From axgov, the extremity.) 
The amputation of any extremity, as a finger 
or toe. 

Acro’ratuos. (From «xgos, extreme, and 
zubos, a disease.) Acropathus. It signifies 
literally a disease at the top or superior part. 
Hippocrates in his treatise De Superfceta- 
tione applies it to the internal orifice of the 
uterus; and in Predict. lib. ii. to can- 

cers, which appear on the surface of the 
body. 

Acro’patuus. See Acropathos. 

A’croris. (From exgov, the extremity, 
and oJ, the voice.) Imperfect articulation, 
from a fault in the tongue. 

Acropo’stu1a. (From «xgos, extreme, and. 
zocdy, the prepuce.) The extremity of the 
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prepuce 3 or that part which is cut off in cir- 
cumcision. 

Acro'rsiton. (From exgos, extreme, and. 
Jiaos, naked.) The extremity of the denuded 
glans penis. 

Acro’sretos. (From exgos, extreme, and 
eeaos, black.) Acrospelus. The bromus 
Dioscoridis, or wild oat grass; so called be- 
cause its ears, or tops, are often of a blackish 
colour. 

Acro’sretus. See Acrospelos. 

Acrore’ria. (From axgos, extreme.) The 
extreme parts of the body, as the hands, feet, 
nose, &c. 

Acroreria’sMus, (From axeorngia, ex- 
tremities, and this from axgos, swmmus.) 
The amputation of an extremity. 

Acrotuy Mion. (From axgos, extreme, 
and Svwos, thyme.) Acrothymia. Acrothy- 
mium. A sort of wart, described by Cel- 
sus, as hard, rough, with a narrow basis, and 
broad top ; the top is of the colour of thyme ; 
it easily splits and bleeds. This tumour is 
also called Thymus. 

Actrm’ a. . (From ayw, to break.) _Acte. 
The elder-tree, so called from its being 
easily broken. See Sambucus. 

A’cting. The herb Bunias or Napus. 

Actinozoui'smus. (From az), aray, and 
furdrw, to cast out.) Irradiation, It is ap- 
plied to the spirits, conveying the inclina- 
tions of the mind to the body: it is also 
called Diradiatio. 

ACTION. (From ago, to act.) Any 
faculty, power, or function of the body, 
which, by physiologists, are usually divided 
into vital, animal, or natural. ‘The vital 
functions, or actions, are those which are 
absolutely necessary to life, and without 
which animals cannot exist; as the action of 
the heart, lungs, and arteries. The natural 
functions are those which are instrumental 
in repairing the several losses which the 
body sustains: digestion, and the formation 
of chyle, &c. fall under this head. The 
animal actions are those which we perform 
at will, as muscular motion, and all the 
voluntary motions of the body. Each part 
of the body is also said to have an action 
peculiar to itself. 

ACTON WATER. A purging water 
procured from Acton, a village near Lon- 
don, where is a well that affords it. This 
is one of the strongest purging waters near 
London; and has been drank in the quan- 
tity of from one to three pints in a morning, 
against scorbutic and cutaneous affections. 
This medical spring is no longer resorted to 
by the public. 

AcruaL. * This word is applied to any 
thing endued with a property or virtue 
which acts by an immediate power inherent 
in it: it is the reverse of potential; thus, 
a red-hot iron. or fire is called an actual 
cautery, in contradistinction from caustics, 
which are.called potential cauteries. Boil- 
ing water is actually hot; brandy, producing. _ 
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heat in the body, is potentially hot, though 
of itself cold. 

ACTUA’/RIUS. This word was origi- 
nally a title of dignity given to physicians at 

the court of Constantinople; but became 
afterwards the proper name of a celebrated 
Greek physician, John, (the son of Zachary, 
a Christian writer,) who flourished there 
about the 12th or 13th century. He is said 
to be the first Greek author who has treated 
of mild cathartics, as manna, cassia, &c. 
though they were long before in use among 
the Arabians. ’ He appears also to have first 
noticed distilled waters. His works, how- 
ever, are chiefly GEES from A prede- 
cessors. 

Actuation. (From ago, to ea That 
change wrought on a medicine, or any thing 
taken into the body, by the vital heat, 
which is necessary, in order to make it act 
and have: its effect, is called its actuation. 

AcuIras. Acrimony. 

‘Acur'tio. (From acuo, to sharpen.) ‘The 
sharpening an acid medicine by an addition 
of something more acid; or, in general, the 
increasing the force of any medicine; by 
an addition of something that-hath the same 
sort of operation in a greater degree. 

A’cuton. (From a, neg. and xvdow, to 
roll round; so called because its fruit is not 
involved a a cup, or sheath, like others.) 


-Aculos..- The fruit or acorn of the ilex, or 
scarlet oak. 

A’cutos. ' See Aculon. 

Acu’mzn. A point. The extremity of 
a bone. 


Acuruncru’ra. (From acus,’ a needle, 
and punctura, a prick.) Acupuncture ; 
bleeding performed by making many ee 


punecures. 
A’curEB. ~Plumbum, or lead. 
A’curon. (From a, neg. and xvew, to 


happen.) A name of the Alisma; so called 
because it produces no effect if taken inter- 
nally. 

Acusrasto’ris. A name of the Scandix 
anthrigcus, the shepherd’s needle, or Venus’s 
comb. See Scandix. 

Acutr. Morbus:acutus. A-disease which 
is attended with violent symptoms, terminates 
‘in a few “days, and is attended with danger. 
“It is opposed to a chronic disease, which is 
slow in its progress, and not so generally 
dangerous. 

Acatans cota. (From acus, a needle, 
and tenaculwm, a handle.) Heister calls the 
portaiguille by this name. It is the handle 
for a needle, to make it penetrate age 
when stitching a wound. 

Acy'Isis. (From oy neg. and xvw, to con- 
ceive.) In Vogel’s nosology it signifies a 
defect of conception, or barrenness in 
women. 

A’cyrus. (From «, priv. and xugo¢, autho- 
rity; so named from its little note in medi- 
eine.) The Arnica montana, or German 
“deopard’s-bane. See Arnicay 
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Apzmmo's1s. From «, priv. and daimwy, a 
genius of fortune.) The restlessness and 
anxiety felt in acute fevers. 

Apaiczs. Sal-ammoniac, or muriate of 
ammonia. See Murias ammonia. 

A’pamas. (From «, neg. and dapuw, to 
conquer; as not being easily broken.) The 
adamant or diamond, the most precious of 
all stones, and which was formerly supposed 
to possess extraordinary cordial virtues. 

Avamitsa. Adamitume <A hard stone 
in the bladder. ‘ 

Adam’s Apple. See Pomum Adami. 

ApAm’s NEEDLE. Yucca gloriosa of Lin- 
neus.. The roots of this plant are thick and 
tuberous, and are used by the Indians instead 
of bread; being first reduced into a coarse 


meal. ‘This, however, is only in times of 
scarcity. 
Apvanso’n1a. (From <Adanson who first, 


described the Zithiopian sour gourd, a spe- 
cies of this genus.) Baobab. Bahobab. It 
grows mostly on the west coast of Africa, 
from the Niger to the kingdom of Benin. 
The bark is called dado ; the negroes dry it in 
the shade, then powder and keep it in little 
cotton bags, and put two or three, pinches’ 
into their food. It is mucilaginous, and 
powerfully promotes ‘perspiration. The mu- 
cilage obtained from this bark is a powerful 
remedy against the epidemic fevers of the 
country that produces these trees; so is a 
decoction of the dried leaves. ‘The fresh 
fruit is as useful as the leaves, for the same 
purposes. 

Ava’rcrs. (From a, neg. and degxw, to 
see.) A saltish concretion found about the 
reeds and grass in marshy grounds in Gala- 
tia, and so ~called because it hides them. It 
is used to clear the skin with, in leprosies, 
tetters, &c. Dr. Plott gives an‘ account of 
this production in his- Natural History of 
Oxfordshire. It was formerly in repute for 
cleansing the skin ‘from freckles. 

Anparicres. . An ammoniacal salt, 

Apa’rneck.  <Auripigmentum, or orpi- 
ment. 

Adarticulation. See Arthrodia 

Appepna’cia. (From «dyy, abundantly, 
and gayw, to eat.) Insatiability. A vora- 
cious appetite. See Bulimia. 

AppiraAme’Nrum. (From addo, to add.) 
A term formerly employed as synonymous 
with epiphysis, but now only applied to two 
portions of sutures of the skull. See Lamb- 
doidal and Squamous Sutures. 

Avpirame’ ntum co’L1, See Appendicula 
cect vermiformis. 

ADDU’CTOR. (From ad and duco, to 
draw. ) A drawer or contractor. A name 
given to several muscles, whose office is to 
bring forwards or draw together those parts 
of the body to which they are annexed. 

ADDUCTOR BRE’VIS FE™MO- 
RIS. ddducior femoris secundus of Deou- 
glas. ‘Triceps secundus of Winslow. - A 
muscle, which, with the adductor longus 
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and magnus femoris, forms the triceps adduc- 
tor femoris. It is situated on the posterior 
part of the thigh, arising tendinous from the 
os pubis near its joining with the opposite 
os pubis below, and behind the adductor 
longus femoris, and is inserted, tendinous and 
fleshy, into the inner and upper part of the 
linea aspera, from a little below the tro- 
chanter minor, to the beginning of the inser- 
tion of the adductor longus. See Triceps 
adductor femoris. 


Appu’croR FEMORIS PRIMUS. See d- 
ductor longus femoris. 

Appvu’ctor FEMORIS sEcU’NDUS. See 
Adductor brevis femoris. 

Appvu’cror FreMonis TERTIUS. See Ad- 
ductor magnus femoris. 

Appvu’cror FE Moris qua’rtus. See Ad- 
ductor magnus femoris. 

.DDUCTOR YNDICIS PE’DIS. 


An external interosseous muscle of the fore- 
toe, which arises tendinous and fleshy, by 
two origins, from the root of the inside of 
the metatarsal bone of the fore-toe, from 
the outside of the root of the metatarsal 
bone of the great toe, and from the os cu- 
neiforme internum. It is inserted, tendi- 
nous, into the inside of the root of the first 
joint of the fore-toe. Its use is to pull the fore- 
toe inwards from the rest of the small toes. 


ADDUCTOR LO’'NGUS FE’MO-~ 


RIS. Adductor femoris primus of Douglas. 
Triceps minus of Winslow. A muscle situ- 
ated on the posterior part of the thigh, which, 
with the adductor brevis, and magnus femo- 
ris, forms the triceps adductor femoris. It 
arises by a pretty strong roundish tendon, 
from the upper and interior part of the os 
pubis, and ligament of its synchondrosis, on 
the inner side of the pectineus, and is in- 
serted along the middle part of the linea 
aspera. See T'riceps adductor femoris. 

ADDU’CTOR MA/GNUS FE’MO- 
RIS. Adductor femoris tertius et quartus of 
Douglas. Triceps magnus of Winslow. A 
muscle which, with the adductor brevis fe- 
moris, and the adductor longus femoris, forms 
the Triceps adductor femoris. It arises from 
the symphysis pubis, and all along the flat 
edge of the thyroid foramen, from whence it 
goes to be inserted into the linea aspera 
throughout its whole length. See Triceps 
adductor femoris. 

ADDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI 
PE’DIS. An internal interosseous muscle 
of the foot. It arises, tendinous and fleshy, 
from the inside of the root of the metatarsal 
bone of the little toe. It is inserted, ten- 
 dinous, into the inside of the root of the first 
joint of the little toe. Its use is to pull the 

little toe inwards. 
Appv‘ctor o’cuLt. 
ocult. 
Appvu’cToR ro’LLicis. 
licis maniis. 
ADDU’CTOR PO’LLICIS MA’NUS. 
Adductor pollicis. « Adductor ad minimum 


See Rectus internus 


See Adductor pol- 
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digitum. A muscle of the thumb, situated 
on the hand, which arises, fleshy, from al- 
most the whole length of the ynetacarpal bone 
that sustains the middle finger; from thence 
its fibres are collected together. It is in- 
serted, tendinous, into the inner part of the 
root of the first bone of the thumb. Its use 
is to pull the thumb towards the fingers. 

ADDU’CTOR PO’LLICIS PE’DIS. 
Antithenar of Winslow. A muscle of the 
great toe, situated on the foot: it arises, by a 
long thin tendon, from the os calcis, from. 
the os cuboides, from the os cuneiforme 
externum, and from the root of the meta- 
tarsal bone of the second toe. It is inserted 
into the external os sesamoideum, and root 
of the metatarsal bone of the great toe. Its 
use is to bring this toe nearer to the rest. 

Appv’cror pro‘stat#z. A name givem 
by Sanctorini to a muscle, which he also 
calls Levator prostate, and which Winslow 
calls Prostaticus superior. Albinus, from its 
office, had very properly called it compressar 
prostate. 

ADDUCTOR TE’RTII DI’GITY 
PE’DIS. Anexternal interosseous muscle 
of the foot, that arises, tendinous and fleshy, 
from the roots of the metatarsal bones of the 
third and little toe. Itis inserted, tendinous, 
into the outside of the root of the first joint of 


the third toe. Its use is to pull the third toe 
outward. 
A’pec. Sour milk, or butter-milk. 


Apr’cta. See Adectos. 

Anr’cros. Adecia. (From «, priv. and 
dexvw, to bite.) An epithet of those medi- 
cines which relieve from pain, by removing 
the uneasy situation caused by the stimulus 
of acrimonious medicines. 

Apr LPHIA. ('AdeA giz, a relation.) Hip- 
pocrates calls diseases by this name that re- 
semble each other. 

Apvemo’nta. (From «, priv. and dawy, a 
genius or divinity or fortune.) Hippocrates 
uses this word for uneasiness, restlessness, 
or anxiety felt in acute diseases, and some 
hysteric fits. 

A’'DEN. (Ady, a gland.) A gland. A 
bubo. See Gland. 

Avr’nirorm. (Adeniformis; from aden, 
a gland, and forma, resemblance.) Glan- 
diform, or resembling a gland. A term 
sometimes applied to the prostate gland. 

ApENpDE’Ntes. An epithet applied to ul- 
cers which eat and destroy the glands. 

ADENO’GRAPHY. (From adyy, a 
gland, and yeazgw, to write.) A treatise on 
the glands. See Gland. 

Avryorprs. Glandiform: resembling a 
gland. An epithet applied also to the pro- 
state gland. ' 

ADENO’LOGY. (From «dy, a gland, 
and Asyes, a treatise.) The doctrine of the 
glands. See Gland. 

ADENoUS axscess. (Abscessus adenosus ; 
from ad», a gland.) A hard glandular ab- 
acess, which suppurness slowly, — | 
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Averna’crs. (From @dny, abundantly, 
and gw, to eat. ) Insatiable appetite. See 
BUD ERS. (Adeps, ipis, m. and f.) Fat. 
An oily secretion from the blood into the 
cells of the cellular membrane. See Fat.. 

A’/DEPS ANSERI'NUS. Goose-grease. 

A‘DEPS SULLA. Hog’s-lard. 

ADE’?PTA Menici'na. So Paracelsus calls 
that which treats of the diseases that are con- 
tracted by celestial operations, or communi. 
cated from heaven. 

Apy’rtA Puttoso’raia. Adept philoso- 
phy: It is that philosophy, whose end is the 
transmutation of metals, and an universal 
remedy. Py 

Averts. (From adipiscor, to obtain. ) 
Skilful alchymists. Such are called so as 
pretend to some extraordinary skill in che- 
mistry; but these have too often proved 
either enthusiasts or impostors. The pro- 
fessors of the Adepta Philosophia are also 


called Adepts. 


Apria’tus. A blast: a kind of erysipe- 
las. ; 
Apuato’pa. The Malabar nut-tree, which 


is a species of Justicia. It is used in India 
for expelling the dead foetus in an abortion, 
which, it is said, is the meaning of the word 
in the Zeylanic language. 

“ADHESION. (From adhereo, to stick 
to.) The growing together of parts. 
ADHESIVE INFLAMMATION. 
A term lately introduced into Surgery, to 
express that species of inflammation which: 
terminates by an adhesion of the inflamed 
surfaces. 

Apuastve riaster. A plaster made of 
common litharge plaster and resin, is so 
called because it is used for its adhesive pro- 
perties. See Emplastrum resine. 

Apracuy’tos. (From a, neg. and diagia, 
to diffuse, scatter, or be profuse.) Decent 
in point of dress. Hippocrates thinks the 
dress of a fop derogatory from the physician, 
though thereby he hide his ignorance, and 
obtain the good opinion of his patients. 
~ ADIA‘NTHUM. 
from «, neg. and daw, to grow wet; so 
called, because its leaves are not easily made 
wet.) Maidenhair. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
_ Cryptogamia. Order, Filices. The following 
species is used in medicine. 

Apia‘NTHUM CAPI‘LLUS VE'NERIS. Maiden- 
hair. The leaves of this plant are somewhat 
sweet and austere to the palate, and possess 
mucilaginous qualities. A syrup, tie syrop 
de capillaire is prepared from them, which is 
much esteemed in France. Orange-flower 
water and a proportion of honey, it is said, 
are usually added. It acts chiefly as a de- 
mulcent, sheathing the inflamed sides of the 
glottis. 

ApiA’‘NTHUM AU’REUM. 


The golden 


maiden-hair. See Polytrichum. 
ADIAPHOROUS= A term which implies 


(Adiantum, ay 
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the same with neutral; andis particularly 
used of some spirits and salts, which are 
neither of an acid nor alkaline nature. 

Apispnev'stia. (From the privative par- 
ticle z, and Yiwrvew, perspiro.) A diminu- 
tion or obstruction of natural perspiration, 
and that in which the antients chiefly placed 
the cause of fevers. butte 

Aprarrue@’sa. From a, priv. and diaspew, 
to flow out or through.) A total suppres- 
sion of all the necessary evacuations from 
the bowels. sa 


Apiatuorosus. <A spirit distilled from 
tartar. 

Avrpat. Mercury. 

A’pice. (Adin) A nettle. 


ADIPOCIY’RE. (French, from adeps, 
fat, and cera, wax.) A substance that re- 
sembles ammoniacal soap, formed by a con- 
version of animal matter, placed under cer- 
tain circumstances, was found by Foureroy 
to consist of ammonia, united to ‘a matter 
intermediate in its properties between fat 
and wax, which he called Adipocire. Whole 
bodies have been found converted into this 
substance. . . 

ApIposE MEMBRANE. (Membrana adiposa, 
from adeps, fat.) The fat collected in the 
cells of the cellular membrane. See Fat. 

Apvrrsa. So the Greeks called medi- 
cines, &c. which abate thirst. — Hippocrates 
applied this word to oxymel. nc ae 

ADIYPSIA. (From a, neg. and dpa, 
thirst.) °A want of thirst. A genus of dis- 
ease in the class locales, and order dysorexe 
of Cullen’s Nosology. It is mostly symp- 
tomatic of some disease of the brain. . 

Aprrsos. So the Greeks called the Egyp- 
tian palm-tree, whose fruit is said to be the 
Myrobalans. The tree is called adipsos, be- 
cause its fruit quencheth thirst. 'Theophras- 
tus calls this tree Balanos. -Adipsos is also a 
name for liquorice. 

Aprricr. Ammoniacal salt. 

Apsuto’R1um. (From ad and juvo, to 
help.) A name of the humerus, from its 
usefulness in lifting up the fore-arm. __ 

Apsuva’nria. Whatever assists in obyi- 
ating disease. 

ADNA’TA TUNICA. (Adnata, from 
adnascor, to grow to.)  Albuginea oculli, 
Tunica albuginea oculi. This membrane is 
mostly confounded with the conjunctiva. It 
is, however, thus formed: five of the mus- 
cles which move the eye, take their origin 
from the bottom of the orbit, and the sixth 
arises from the edge of it; they are all in- 
serted, by a tendinous expansion, into the 
anterior part of the tunica sclerotica; which — 
expansion gives the whiteness peculiar to 
the fore-part of the eye. It lies betwixt the 
sclerotica and conjunctiva. 

A’poc. Milk. 

Apo'nton. (From Adwys, the youth from 
whose blood it was feigned to have sprung, ) 
Adonium. Southernwood. 


ADO’PTER. Tubus intermedius A 


£DO 


chemical instrument used to combine re- 


_ torts to the cucurbits or matrasses in distil- 


lation, with retorts instead of receivers. — 

A’por. A sort of corn, called also spelta. 

A’pdos. Water in which red-hot iron is 
extinguished. 

Ap?vo’Npus o'MNIuM. The weight of the 
whole. These words are inserted in phar- 
maceutical preparations, or prescriptions, 
when the last ingredient ought to weigh as 
much as all the others put together. 

Apra rurza. Blancard says the root of 
the Aristolochia is thus named. 

Apra’cung. The strawberry bay-tree. 
A species of Arbutus. 

A’pram. Fossil salt. 

Aprara’ei. (Indian.) Garden-saffron. 

ApRozo'ton. (From adgos, large, and 
Bwros, a globe, bole, or mass. ) Indian 
bdellium, which is coarser than the Arabian. 

Adstriction. Costiveness. 

ADSTRINGENTS. See Astringents. 

Apustion. An inflammation about the 
brain, and its membranes, with an hollow- 
ness of the eyes, a pale colour, and a dry 
body. _ S 

In surgery, adustion signifies the same as 
cauterization, and means the application of 
any substance to the animal body, which 
acts like fire. The antient surgeons, espe- 
cially the Arabians, were remarkably fond 
of having recourse to adustion in local dis- 


_ €ases: but the use of actual heat is very 


rarely admitted by the moderns. 

Avventitious. Any thing that acci- 
dentally, and not in the common course 0 
natural causes, happens to make a part of 
another ; as the glands in strumous cases are 
said to be adventitious glands, in distinction 
from those which are naturally produced. 
It is also used in opposition to hereditary ; 
thus gout and scrofula are sometimes here- 
ditary, and very often adventitious, they 
peving never before been known in the 
amily. _ 

A py. Abanga. The palm of the island 
of St. Thomas, from which is prepared 
Thernel’s restorative. i id Sa 

ADYNA MIA. 
priv. and dvveuis, power.) A defect 
power. 

ADYNA’MI&. (The plural of Adyna- 
mia.) The second order of the class neuroses 
of Cullen’s Nosology :" it comprehends syn- 
cope, dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and chlorosis. 

ApyNamon. (From «, neg. and duvauuis, 
strength.) ddynamum. Among antient 
physicians, it signified a kind of weak 
factitious wine, prepared from must, boiled 
down with water; to be given to patients 
to whom pure or genuine wine might be 
hurtful. . 

ZEpor's. 
&, neg. and ¢; 
cent to the sight.) The pudenda, 


6 


(Adwawe: from a, 
of vital 


From a:dws, modesty ; or from 
w, to see; as not being de- 


or parts 


of generation. . 
_4Evorso’rnia. (From cudore, pudenda 


EGO 12 
and fogew, to break wind.) A term used 
by Sauvages and Sagar, to signify a flatus 
from the bladder, or from the womb, making 
its escape through the vagina. od Syed 
JEcacro'ritus. (From avyeyoos, a wil 
goat, and pila, a ball.) A gagropila. 
1. A ball found in the stomach of deer, 
goats, hogs, horned cattle, as cows, &c.' It 
consists of hairs which they have swallowed 
from licking themselves. They are of dif. 
ferent degrees of hardness, but have no 
medicinal virtues. Some rank ‘these balls 
among the Bezoars. Hieronymus Velschius 
wrote a treatise on the virtues of this, ©” ~ 
2. A species of conferva found in Wallen- 
fenmoor, from its resembling these concré- 


tions, is also so named. 
4E’c1as. A white speck on the pupil of 
the eye, which occasions a dimness of sight.” 
Aici’pEs. Aelia. A disorder of the eyes 
mentioned by Hippocrates. Foésius thinks 
the disease consists of small cicatrices in 
the eye, caused by an afHlux of corrosive 
humours upon the part. But in one pas- 
sage of Hippocrates, Foésius says it signifies 
small white concretions of humours which 
stick upon the pupil, and obscure the sight. 
_ erpion. A collyrium or ointment for 
inflammations and defluxions of the eves... 
_ fE’citors. Wild fescue grass. This 
plant is called egiloys from its supposed 
virtue in curing the disorder named figy- 
lops. It is a species of Bromus in the Lin- 
nzan system. 
AEGINE’TA, Pav’tus. A celebrated 
surgeon of the island of A®gina, from which 
he derived his name. He is placed by 
Le Clerc in the fourth century; by others in 
the seventh. He was eminently skilled in 
his profession, and his works are frequently 
cited by Fabricius ab Aquapendente. He 
is the first author that notices the cathartic 
quality of rhubarb. He begins his book 
with the description of the ‘diseases of wo. 
men ; and is said to be the first that deserves 
the appellation of a man-midwife. ~~ ' | ~ 
‘Barve’. Malabrian broom rape. A 
species of Orobanche. ith. a 1 
fE’c1s. Achlys. A film on the eye. 
Eco’cexas. (From «2, a goat, and xEees, 
a horn: so called, because the pods were 
supposed to resemble the horns of a goat. ) 
Fonugreek. See Trigmella Fenum-grecum. 
JEGO'LETHRON. (From a%, a goat, and 
oAséers, destruction ; so named ‘from the 


opinion of its being 4 sonous to goats.) 
Tournefort says it is the ¢ hamerododéndron ; 
Liz eS 


a hoof; 
seed.) Gromwell. Litho ] 
EGOPO'DIUM. (Front‘af,"a goat, 
and ass, a foot; from its supposed resem. 
blance to a goat’s foot. ) Gaited aA 
genus of plants in the Linnwan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Digynia. The fol- 
lowing species was formerly much esteemed. 
‘ id bilng Te Cc Q° TAR RO Yew) Ly bth pape 
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Ecoro'pivm popacra’R1a. (Podagraria, 
from its use in curing the podagra, or gout. ) 
Goatweed. This plant is sedative, and was 
formerly applied to mitigate pains of gout, 
and to relieve piles, but not now em- 


ployed. In its earlier state it is tender and 
esculent. 
ZEcorroso’pon. (From wg, a goat, and 


weorwroy, a face; SO called because goats 
are subject to defects in the eyes, or from 
having in it 
the goat.) A name of a lotion for the eyes, 
when inflamed. 

#/GYLOPS. (From «%, a goat, and a, 
an eye.) A disease so named from the sup- 
position that goats were very subject to it. 
The term means a sore just under the inner 
angle of theeye. The best modern surgeons 
seem to consider the zgylops only as a stage 
of the fistula lachrymalis. Paulus Aigineta 
calls it anchylops, before it bursts, and egi- 
lops after. When the skin covering the 
lachrymal sac hasbeen for some time in- 
flamed, or subject to frequent returning in- 
flammations, it most commonly happens 
that the puncta lachrymalia are affected by 
it; and the fluid, not having an opportunity 
of passing off by them, distends the inflamed 
skin, so that at last it becomes sloughy, 
and bursts externally. This is that state of 
the disease which is called perfect aigylops, 
or egylops. 

ay’ PriA MUSCA'TA. 
moschus. 

Ecyrt’acum. A name given to dif- 
ferent unguents of the detergent or cor- 
rosive kind. We meet with a black, a red, 
a white, a simple, a compound, and a ma- 
gistral AZgyptiacum. The simple Aigyp- 
tiacum, which is that usually found in our 
shops, is a composition of verdigrise, vine- 
gar, and honey, boiled to a consistence. It 
is usually supposed to take its name from 
its dark colour, wherein it resembles that of 
the natives of Egypt. It is improperly 
called an unguent, as there is no oil, or 
rather fat, in it. 

ZEcy'rtium) Poa’RMacuM AD AU'RES. 
Aétius speaks of this as excellent for deterg- 
ing fetid ulcers of the ears, which he says 
it cures, though the patient were born with 
them. 


See Hibiscus abel- 


Axnvctucrs. (From ae, always, and 
yrvxus, sweet. ) A sweetish wine, or must. 
Agiratuera. (From @, always, and 


arubos, a disease.) Any disease of long du- 
ration. 

Zinza, (From @s,. brass, so called be- 
cause it was formerly made of brass.) A 
catheter. 

Hon. The spinal marrow. 

Zonr'sts. Fermentation. Sprinkling of 
the whole body. , 

Fo'nion. The sedum majus, or common 
house-leek. 

Mors. (From aimgeo, to lift up, to sus- 
pend on high.) Exercise without muscular 


* 


some ingredients named after | 


ZESC 


action; as swinging. A species of exercise 
used by the ancients, and of which Aétius 
gives the following account. — Gestation, 
while it exercises the body, the body seems 
to be at rest. Of the motion there are se- 
veral kinds. First, swinging in a hammock, 
which, at the decline of a fever, is beneficial. 
Secondly, being carried.in a litter, in which 
the patient either sits, or lies along. It is 
useful when the gout, stone, or such other 
disorder, attends, as does not admit of vio- 
lent motions. Thirdly, riding in a chariot, 
which is of service in most chronical disor- 
ders; especially before the more violent 
exercises can be admitted. Fourthly, sailing 
ina ship, or boat. This produces various 
effects, according to the different agitation 
of the waters, and, in many tedious chroni- 
cal disorders, is efficacious beyond what is 
observed from the most skilful administration 
of drugs. These are instances of a passive 
exercise. 

Z/quu. Equally. The same as ana. 

A‘ER. The fluid which surrounds the 
globe. See dir and Atmosphere. 

ZE’vos. An excrescence, or protuberance. 

ZR’ra. Darnel, or lolium. 

Earrts. The Anagallis, or pimpernell. 

AEROLO’GIA. (Asporoyia: from ane, 
the air, and Aoyos, a discourse.) Aerologice. 
Aerology. ‘That part of medicine which 
treats of the nature and properties of air. 


Arro.ocice. See derologia. 

Arro™meti. Honey dew; also a name 
for manna. 

Agrro’rHost. (From ane, air, and gobes. 


fear.) According to Ccelius Aurelianus, 
some phrenetic patients are afraid of a lucid, 
and others of an obscure air; and these he 
calls aerophobi. 


Arroruo’sra. Fear of air, or wind. A 
symptom of the phrenitis; also a name of 
Hydrophobia. 

Agro‘sis. The aerial vital spirit of the. 


antients. 

ZEro’sus tarts. So Pliny calls the La- 
pis Calaminaris, upon the supposition that 
it was a copper ore. 


HExv'ca. Verdigrise. 
Erv'co. (rugo, ginis, f. from @s, 
copper. ) 


1. The rust of any metal, particularly of 
copper. ; 

2. Verdigrise. See Verdigrise. 

JErv’co prapara’ta. See Verdigrise. 

ZEscuromytur’sis. The obscene lan- 
guage of the delirious. 

ZESCULA’PIUS, worshipped by the 
antients as the god of medicine, was said to 
be the son of Apollo, by the nymph Coronis, 


born at Epidaurus, and educated by Chiron, | 


who taught him to cure the most dangerous 
diseases, and even raise the dead. His 
history is 4o involved in fable, that it is use- 
less to trace it minutely. His two sons 
Machaon and Podalirius, who ruled over 
a small city in Thessaly, after his death 


to all parts of the body at once. 


ATH 

accompanied the Greeks to the siege of Troy : 
but Homer speaks merely of their skill in 
the treatment of wounds; and_ divine 
honours were not paid to their father till a 
later period. In the temples raised to him 
votive tablets were hung up, on which were 
recorded the diseases cured, as they ima- 
gined, by his assistance. 

AVYSCULUS. (sculus, from esca, 
food.) Horse-chesnut. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Heptandria. Order, Monogynia. 

fEscuLus uirrocastanum. ‘The system- 
atic name for the hippocastanum. Castanea 
eguina, pavina. Common _horse-chesnut. 
ZEsculus hippocasianum; foliolis septenis of 
Linneus. ‘The fruit, when dried and pow- 
dered, is recommended as an errhine. The 
bark is highly esteemed on the Continent as 
a febrifuge; and is, by some, considered as 


_ being superior in quality to the Peruvian 


bark. The bark intended for medical use is 
to be taken from those branches which are 
neither very young nor very old, and to be 
exhibited under similar forms and doses as 
directed with respect to the cortex peruvianus, 
It rarely disagrees with the stomach ; but its 
astringent effects generally require the occa- 
sional administration of a laxative. 

During the late scarcity of grain, some 
attempts were made to obtain starch from the 


horse-chesnut, and not without success. 


fiseca’vum. Aurichalcum, or brass. 

#sta’tes. Freckles in the face; sun- 
burnings. 

fistpHaRA. Incineration, or burning of 


the flesh, or any other part of the body. 

Aistua’xium. A stove for conveying heat 
A kind of 
vapour bath. Ambrose Parey calls an in- 
strument thus, which he describes for convey- 
ing heat to any particular part. Palmarius, 

morbis contagiosis, gives a contrivance under 

is name, for sweating the whole body. 
4Estua’ti0. The boiling up, or rather the 
fermenting of liquors when mixed. 

ZE’stus voa’ticus. (From estus, heat, 
and volo, to fly.) According to Vogel, sy- 
nonymous with phlogosis. Sudden heat, or 
scorching, which soon goes off, but which for 


atime reddens the face. 


JE'THER. (ther, eris, m. from Ane, 


_@ supposed fine subtile fluid.) Liquor ethe- 


reus. Ether. 


fther sulphuricus, nitricus 


_ muriaticus, according to the acid from which 
- it is formed in conjunction with alcohol. A 
_ volatile liquor, obtained by distillation, from 


a mixture of alcohol and a concentrated acid. 

The medical properties of ather, when 
taken internally, are antispasmodic, cordial, 
and stimulant. Against nervous and typhoid 
fevers, all nervous diseases, but especially 
tetanic affections, soporose diseases from 
debility, asthma, palsy, spasmodic colic, hys- 


_ teria, &e. it always enjoys some share of re- 
_ putation. Regular practitioners seldom give 


So much as empirics, who sometimes venture 


ETH 


upon large quantities, with incredible benefit. 
Applied externally, it is of service in the 
headache, toothache, and other painful affec- 
tions. Thus employed, it is capable of pro- 
ducing two very opposite effects, according 
to its management; for, if it be prevented 
from evaporating, by covering the place to 
which it is applied closely with the hand, it 
proves a powerful stimulant and rubefacient, 
and excites a sensation of burning heat, as is 
the case with solutions of camphor in alcohol, 
or turpentine. In this way it is frequently 
used for removing pains in the head or teeth. 
On the contrary, if it be dropped on any 
part of the body, exposed freely to the air, 
its rapid evaporation produces an intense 
degree of cold’; and as this is attended with 
a proportional diminution of bulk in the part 
applied in this way it has frequently con- 
tributed to the reduction of the intestine, in 
cases of strangulated hernia. 

JETHE’REA HERBA. The Eryngium was 
so called. 

AETHEREAL ort. An animal or vegetable 
oil, highly rectified, partaking, as it were, 
of the nature of xther. See Oleum the- 
reum. 

’THER SULPHU’RICUS. Naptha 
vitrioli. Ether Vitriolicus. Sulphuric ether. 

“ Take of rectified spirit, . 

Sulphuric acid, of each, by weight, a pound 
and a half. 

Pour the spirit into a glass retort, then 
gradually add to it the acid, shaking it after 
each addition, and taking care that their 
temperature, during the mixture, may not 
exceed 120 degrees. Immerse the retort 
very cautiously into a sand bath, previously 
heated to 200 degrees, so that the liquor 
may boil as speedily as possible, and let the 
zther pass over into a tubulated receiver, 
to the tubulure of which another receiver is 
applied, and kept cold by immersion in ice, 
or water. Distil the liquor until a heavier 
part also begins to pass over, and appear 
under the zther in the bottom of the receiver. 
To the liquor which remains in the retort, 
pour on twelve fluid ounces more of rectified 
spirit, and repeat the distillation in the same 
manner.” 

It is mostly employed as an excitant, ner- 
vine, antispasmodic, and diuretic, in cases of 
spasms, cardialgia, enteralgia, fevers, hysteria, 
cephalalgia, and spasmodic asthma. The 
dose is from min. xx to 5ij. Externally it 
cures toothache, and violent pains in the 
head. See ther. 

Z’THER RECTIFICA’/TUS. ther 
vitriolicus. Rectified zether. 

“ ‘Take of sulphuric ether, fourteen fluid 
ounces, 

Fused potash, half an ounce. 

Distilled water, two fluid_ounces. 

Dissolve the potash in the water, and add 
thereto the zther, shaking them well toge- 
ther, until they are mixed. Lastly, by means 
of a temperature of about 200 degrees, distil 
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over twelve fluid ounces of rectified ether, 
from a large retort into a cooled receiver.” 
’ Sulphuric ether is impregnated with some 
sulphurous acid, as is evident in the smell, 
and with some etherial oil: and these re- 
quire a second. process to separate them. 
Potash unites to the acid, and requires to be 
added in a state of solution, and in sufficient 
quantities, for the purpose of neutralizing it ; 
and it also forms a soap with the oil. It is 
advantageous also to use a less quantity of 
water than exists in the ordinary solution of 
potash: and therefore the above directions 
are adopted in the last London Pharmaco- 
cia, For its virtues, see ther. 
Ae/THIOPS. A term applied formerly 


ore 


to, several: preparations, because of a black’ 


colour, like the skin of an AXthiopian. 

ZE’rulors antimonia‘Lis. A preparation 

of antimony and mercury, once in high re- 
pute, and still employed by some practition- 
ers in cutaneous diseases. A few grains are 
‘to be given: at first, and the quantity in- 
creased as the stomach can bear it. 

ZE'vu10rs. Martia‘Lis. A preparation of 

iron, formerly in repute, but now neglected, 
ZE/ruiors MY'NERAL. The substance here- 
tofore known by this name, is called, by the 
London College, Hydrargyri sulphuretum 
nigrum, which see. 
_fEthmoid Artery. See Ethmoid Artery. 
LEthmoid Bone. See Ethmoid Bone. 

A/runa. A chemical furnace. 

#’cuoces. , Ztholices. Superficial pus- 
tules in the skin, raised by heat, as boils, 
fiery pustules. 

_ZETHUSA. (From, aibsca, beggarly. ) 
The name of a genus of plants of the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Digynia, of which the following species is 
sometimes used medicinally. 

, fivuusa Meum. | [The systematic name 
of the meum of the Pharmacopeias. Called 
also Meu, Spignel, Baldmoney. The root of 
this plant is recommended as a carminative, 
stomachic, and for attenuating viscid humours, 
and appears to be nearly of the same nature 
as lovage, differing in its smell, being rather 
more agreeable, somewhat like that of pars- 
nips, but stronger, and being in its taste less 
sweet, and more warm, or acrid. 

firnya. . A mortar. 

_ &'v101 pute’ses. Eagle veins. The veins 
which pass through the temples to the head, 
were so called formerly by Rufus Ephesius. 

ZETIOLOGY. (A:rioaroyia: from ailin, a 
cause, and Asyes, a discourse.) The doctrine 
of the causes of diseases. 

AETIUS, called Amidenus, from the 
place of his birth, flourished at Alexandria, 
about the end of the fifth century. He left 
sixteen books, divided into four tetrabiblia, on 
the practice of physic and surgery, principally 
collected from Galen and other earlier writers, 
but with some original observations. He 
appears very partial to the use of the cautery, 
poth actual and potential, especially in palsy: 


_two new. bodies. | 
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which plan of treatment Mr. Pott revived in 
paraphlegia; and it has since often been 
adopted with success. Aétius is the earliest 
writer, who ascribed medical efficacy to the 
external use of the magnet, particularly in 
gout and convulsions; but rather on the 
report of others, than- as what he had per- 
sonally experienced. | 
Zxo'cion. Aitolium. The granum cni- 
dium. aH 
Zi10’'Nycuum. See Lithospermum. 
AFFECTION. (This is expressed in 
Greek by zafos: hence pathema, passio. ) 
This term indicates any existing disorder of 
the whole body, or a part of it, as hysterics, 
colic, leprosy. Thus by adding a descrip- 
tive epithet to the term affection, most dis- 
tempers may be expressed. We say febrile 
affection, cutaneous affection, &c. using the 
word affection synonymously with disease. 
AFFINITY. (Affnitas, a proximity of 
relationship.) The term affinity is used 
indifferently with attraction. See Attraction. 
Affinity of Aggregation. See Attraction. 
Affinity of Composition. See Aitraction- 
Affinity, Compound. When three or more 
bodies, on account of their mutual affinity, 
unite and form one homogeneous body, then 
the. affinity is termed compound affinity or 
attraction: thus, if to a solution of sugar 
and water be added spirits of wine, these 
three bodies will form an homogeneous liquid . 
by compound affinity. See dttraction. 
Affinity Divellent. See Affinity Quiescent. 
Affinity, Double. Double elective attrac- 
tion. When two bodies, each consisting of 
two elementary parts, come into contact, and 
are decomposed, so that their elements be- 
come reciprocally united, and produce two 
new compound bodies, the decomposition is 
then termed, decomposition by double affi- 
nity; thus, if we add common salt, which 
consists of muriatic acid and soda, to nitrate 
of silver, which is composed of nitric acid 
and oxyde of silver, these two bodies will 
be decompounded; for the nitric acid unites 
with the soda, and the oxide of silver with 
the muriatic acid, and thus may be obtained 
The common salt and 
nitrate of silver therefore mutually decom- 
pose each other by what is called double 
affinity. See Attraction. DBPEnELPed, # 
Affinity, Intermediate. Appropriate affi- 
nity. Affinity of an intermedium is, when 
two substances of different kinds, that show 
to one another no component affinity, do, 
by. the assistance of a third, combine, and 
unite into an homogeneous whole: thus, oil 
and water are substances of different kinds, 
which, by means of alkali, combine and unite 
into an homogeneous substance: hence the 
theory of lixiviums, of washing, &c. See 
Attraction. oy 
Affinity, Quiescent. Mr. Kirwan employs 
the term Quiescent affinity to mark that, by 
virtue of which, the principles of each com- 
pound, decomposed by double affinity, adhere 


. 
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to each other; and Divellent affinity, to dis- 
tinguish that by which the principles of one 
body unite and change order with those of 
the other; thus ‘sulphate of potash or vi- 
triolated tartar is not completely decomposed 
by the nitric acid or by lime, when either of 
these principles is separately presented; but 


if the nitric acid be combined with lime, this | 


nitrate of lime will decompose the sulphate 
of potash. In this last case the affinity of 
the sulphuric acid with the alkali is weak- 
ened by its affinity to the lime. This acid, 
therefore, is subject to two affinities, the one 
which retains it to the alkali, called quiescent, 
and the other which attracts it towards the 
lime, called divellent affinity. 

Affinity, reciprocal. When a compound 
of two bodies is decomposed by a third; 
the separated principle being in its turn 
capable of decomposing the new combina- 
tion: thus ammonia and magnesia will sepa- 
rate each other from muriatic acid. 

Affinity, simple. Single elective attrac- 
tion. If a body consisting of two compo- 
nent parts, be decomposed on the approach 
of a third, which has a greater affinity with 
one of ‘those component parts than they have 
for each other, then the decomposition is 
termed, decomposition by simple affinity ; 
for instance, if pure potash be added to a 
combination of nitric acid and lime, the 
union which -existed between these two 
bodies will cease, because the potash com- 
bines with the nitric acid, and the lime being 
disengaged, is precipitated. The reason is, 
that the nitric acid has a greater affinity for 
the pure potash than for the lime, therefore 
it deserts the lime, to combine with the 
potash. When two bodies only enter into 
chemical union, the affinity; which was the 
cause of it, is also termed simple or single 
elective attraction; thus the solution of sugar 
‘in water is produced by simple affinity, be- 
cause there are but twobodies. See Attraction. 

A’rrion. Affium. An Arabic name for 
opium. 

A’rrium. See Affion. 

Arrta’tus. (From ad and Jlare, to blow.) 
A vapour or blast. A species of erysipelas, 
which attacks people suddenly, so named 
upon the erroneous supposition that it was 
produced by some unwholesome wind blow. 
ing on the part. 

_ Arro’sio. Pouring a liquor upon some- 
thing ; but sometimes it means the same as 
suffusio, a cataract. , 

After-birth. See Placenta. : 

A’cA Crete’nsium. The small Spanish 
milk-thistle. 

AGALACTA’TI0, 

Acana’crta. (Ayoraxha: from a, priv. 
and ya, milk.) Agalaxis. Agalactio. Agu- 
lactatio. A defect of milk in childbirth. 

_ Acara’cros, (From z, priv. and yere, 
milk.) An epithet given to women who 
have no milk when they lie in. 

Agara’xis, See Agalactia, 


See Agalactia. 
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AGa’LLocut vert Li'cnum. See Lignum 
Aloes. : 
Aca’tiucr. Agallugum. A name of 


the agallochum or aromatic aloe. 


Agaric. See Agaricus. 
Acaricor'pEs. A species of agaricus of 
fungus. 


AGA’/RICUS, (Ayeeixes: from Agaria, 
a town in Asia; or from Agarus, a river in 
Sarmatia, now Malowouda.) Agaric. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnsan 
system. Class, Cryptogamia. Order, Fungi. 
Several species of this genus have been, and 
still are, used for medicinal and culinary 
purposes. 
Aca‘ricus a’teus. See Boletus Laricis, 
AGa’RIcus camre’stRis. There are seve~ 
ral species of the agaricus, which go by the 
term mushroom ; as the agaricus chantarellus, 
delictosus, violaceus, &c. but that which is 
eaten in this country is the agaricus campies- 
tris of Linneus. Similar to it in quality is 
the champignion or agaricus pratensis. Broil- 
ed with salt and pepper, or stewéd with 
cream and some aromatic, they are extremely 
delicious, and, if not eaten to excess, salu. 
brious. Great care should be taken to as- 
certain that they are the true fungus, and 
not those of a poisonous nature. Catchup is 
made by throwing salt on mushrooms, which 
causes them to part with their juice. 
Aca’RIcus cHANTARE’LLUs. A species of 
fungus, esteemed a delicacy by the French. 
Broiled with salt and pepper, it has mti¢h 
the flavour of a roasted cockle. 
AGA’RICUS CHIRURGO’RUM. 
Igniarius. . 
Aca‘RIcus CINNAMo’mMEUS. Brown Mush- 
room. A species of agaricus, of a pleasant 
smell. When broiled, it gives a good flavour. 
Aca’ricus pxxicio’sus. This fungus 
well seasoned and then broiled has the exact 
flavour of a roasted muscle. It is in season 
in September. 
Aca’ricus musca’rivs. Bug Agaric, so 
called from its known virtue in destroying 
bugs. This reddish fungus is the Agaricus 
muscarius of Linnzeus : — stipitatus, lamellis 
dimidiatis solitariis, stipite volvato, apice dila~ 
tato, bast ovato. The use of this vegetable is 
not much known in this country. Haller 
relates that six persons of Lithuania perished 
at one time, by eating this kind of mushroom, 
and that in others it has caused delirium. 
It is employed externally to strumous, pha- 
gedenic, and fistulous ulcers, as an escharotic, 
- Aca’nicus rirera’rus. The plant thus 
named by Linneus, is the pepper mushroom, 
also called pepper agaric. It is the fungus 
piperatus albus, lacteo-succo turgens of Ray, 
Fungus albus acris. When freely taken, 
fatal consequences are related by several 
writers to have been the result. When this 
vegetable has even lost its acrid juice by dry. 
ing, its caustic quality still remains. 
Aca’ricus PRATE’NsIs, The Champig. 
nion of Hudson’s Flora 
4 
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See Boletus 
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plant has but little smell, and is rather dry, 
yet when proiled and stewed, communicates 
a good flavour. 

’Aga’nicus vioLa’crus. Violet mush- 
yoom. This fungus requires much broiling, 
but when sufficiently done and seasoned, it 
js as delicious as an oyster. Hudson’s bul- 
bosus is only a variety of this. 

AGE, The antients reckoned six stages 
of life: pueritia, childhood, which is to the 
fifth year of our age ; — adolescentia, youth, 
xeckoned to the eighteenth, and youth pro- 
perly so called, to. the twenty-fifth year ;— 
juventus, reckoned from the twenty-fifth to 
the thirty-fifth year ; —virilis etas, manhood, 
from. the thirty-fifth to the fiftieth year ;— 
senectus old age, from fifty to sixty ;— 
crepita etas, decrepid age, which endsin death. 

AGENNE'SIA.\ (Ayernow: from 2, neg. 

ewe, to beget.) Impotency in man. A 
term employed by Vogel. It is synony- 
mous with anaphrodisia and dyspermatismus. 

A’cger. The common earth or soil. 

A’cer natu R&. The womb. 

Acera’tus wa’vis (Ageratus common. ) 
A stone used by coblers. It is ridiculously 
said to be diseutient and. gently astringent. 
Tf it possess any such virtues, it probably 
contains iron; a supposition countenanced 
by its being used in dyeing. j 

Acr’ratum. (Aynpaloy: from «, priv. and 
ynews, senectus; never old, ever green; be- 
cause its flowers preserve their beauty a long 
time.) See Achillea ageratum. 

A’ces. (From ayns, wicked; so called 
because it is generally the instrument of 
wicked acts.) The palm or hollow of the hand. 
' AGEU’STIA. (Fromz, neg. and yevop-at, 
gusto, to taste.)  Agheustia, <Apogeustia, 
Apogeusis. A defect or loss of taste. A 
genus of disease in the class locales, and 
order dysesthesie of Cullen. The causes are 
fever or palsy, whence he forms two species ; 
the latter he calls organic, arising from some 
affection in the membrane of the tongue, by 
which relishing things, or those which have 
some taste, are prevented from coming into 
contact with the nerves; the other atonic, 

arising without any affection of the tongue. 


Acetutina’nt1a. Adhesive medicines 
which heal by causing the parts to stick 
together. oe 

Acciurina’tio. Agglutination. The 


adhesive union or sticking together of sub- 
_ stances. 
Aceuutrt1o. Obstruction in the cso- 
phagus, or a difficulty in swallowing. 
Acerrcate Glanps. (From aggrego, to 
assemble together.) An assemblage of 
glands, as those of the intestines. 
Aggregation, affinity of: See Attraction. 
Acuevu’st1a. See Ageustia. 
A’ats. The thigh or femur. 
Aarrato’ria. ‘Convulsive diseases, or 
those called clonic. 
Acuacta’ric. Defect of roilk, 
Acta‘xis. The same. 
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Acta. Aglium. 
pustule on the face. . 


A shining tubercle r 
White specks on the 


eye. See Agides. i 
A’ema. Agme. A fracture. 
A’cnacat. <A tree, which, according to 


Ray, grows about the isthmus of Darien, 
and resembles a pear-tree, whose fruit is 2 
great provocative to venery. 

Acna’ta. See Adnata tunica. 

Acnr’na Mempra’Na. (From agnus, 2 
lamb, and membrana, a membrane.) Aétius 
calls one of the membranes which involve the 
foetus by this name, which he derives from 
its tenderness. See Amnios. 

Acnor’a. (From «, priv. and yiwwoxm, to 
know.) Forgetfulness; a symptomatic affec- 
tion in fevers. 

A’cxus ca’stus. (From agnus, a lamb ; so 
called from the down upon its surface, which 
resembles that upon a lamb’s skin; and 
castus, because the chaste matrons, at the 
feasts of Ceres, strewed them upon their beds, 
and lay upon them.) The Chaste Tree. See 
Vitex. 

Aco’cr. The deduction or reasoning 
upon diseases from their symptoms and 
appearances. ‘The order, state, or tenour of 
a disease or body. 

Acomrurasis. A looseness of the teeth. 

A’cons. (Avon: from a, neg. and yoves, 
offspring.) Hyoscyamus or Henbane; so 
called because it was supposed to cause 
barrenness. 

Aco’n1a. . Sterility, impotence, agony. 

Aconr'sticum. (Aywusixoy, from ayavicetl, 
to struggle.) A term used by antient phy- 
sicians to signify water extremely cold, which 
was directed to be given in large quantities, 
in acute erysipelatous fevers, with a view of 
overpowering or struggling with the febrile 
heat of the blood. 

A’conos. (From z, priv. and vyoves, or 
yovn, an offspring ; barren.) Hippocrates 


“calls those women so who have not children, 


though they might have if the impediment 
were removed. 

Aco’stos. (From wx, to bring, or lead.) 
That part of the arm from the elbow to the 
fingers ; also the palm or hollow of the hand. 

Acre’sta. (Aypics, wild.) Verjuice, which 
is made from the wild apple. The imma- 
ture fruit of the vine. 


Acrer’sten. A name for the common 
tartar. 
Agre’stis. In the works of some old 


writers it expresses an ungovernable malig- 
nity in a disease. 

‘A’oria. . 1. A name of the Ilex aquifo- 
lium or Holly. 

2, A malignant pustule, of which, the an- 
tient surgeons describe two sorts; one which 
has been so called, is smali, and casts a rough- 
ness or redness over the skin, slightly corrod- 
ing it, smooth about its center, spreads slowly, 


‘and is of a round figure; this sort is cured 


by rubbing it with the fasting spittle. The 
second ulcerates, with a violent redness and 
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corrosion, so as to make the hair fall off; it 
is of an unequal form, and turns leprous ;. it 
is cured, by the application of pellitory of the 
wall in the manner of a poultice. 

Acriaretos. (From aypics, wild, and 
aprtdos, a vine.) The wild vine, or white 
bryony. See Bryonia. . 

AcrieLs# s. (From aypios, wild, and craic, 
the olive-tree.) The oleaster, or wild olive. 

Acriro’tium. (From axis, a prickle, and 
@vaad, a leaf.) Adquifolium, or holly tree. 
It should rather be called acifolium from its 
prickly leaves. 

AGRIMO'NIA. (From aypos, a field, 
and moves, alone: so named from its being 
the chief of all wild herbs.) Agrimony. 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. 

“2. The pharmacopeial name of a plant; 
the common agrimony. 4grimonia Eupatoria 
of Linnzus : —/foliis caulinis pinnatis, foliolis 
undique serratis, onnibus minutis interstinctis, 

Sructibus hispidis. It is common in fields 
about hedges and shady places, flowering in 
June and July. It has been principally re- 
garded in the character of a mild astringent 
and corroborant, and many authors recom- 
mend it as a deobstruent, especially in hepa- 
tic and other visceral obstructions. _Chomel 
relates two instances of its successful use in 
cases where the liver was much enlarged and 
indurated. It has been used with advantage 
in hemorrhagic affections, and to give tone 
to a lax and weak state of the solids. In 
cutaneous disorders, particularly in scabies, 
we have been told that it manifests great 
efficacy ; for this purpose it was given infus- 
ed with liquorice in the form of tea; but 
according to Alston it should be always ex- 
hibited in the state of powder. It is best 
used while fresh, and the tops,. before the 
flowers are formed, possess the most virtue. 

_ Cullen observes that the agrimony has some 
astringent powers, but they are feeble; and 
pays little attention to what has been said in 

its favour. 

Acxrimonia Evraroria. See Agrimonia. 

Azrimony. See. Agrimonia. 

Agrimony, hemp. The Bidens tripartita 
of Linnezus. 

Acrioca’rpamMum. (From eypios, wild, 
and xczpduov, the nasturtium.) Sciatica 
cresses, or wild garden cress. 

Acrioca’stanum. (From eypie, wild, 


and xasavey, the chesnut.) Earth-nut or 


pig-nut. 
Acriocr'nara. (From «ypios, wild, and 
_xsyzpz, artichoke.) See Cinara. 
Acriococemme ta. (From eyo, wild, 
xouxts, a berry, and wyasa, an apple-tree. ) 
The prunus sylvestris. 
Acriomr’ia. ~The crab apple. 
A’crion. dgriophyllon. The peuceda- 
num silaus, or hog’s fennel, or sulphur wort. 
_ AgrRiopuy’Lion. See Agrion. 
Acriopastina’ca. (From eypis; wild, and 
_ pastinaca, a carrots) Wild carrot, or parsnip. 
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- Aeriorrcanum. (From wypics, wild, and 
opvryavov, Marjoram.) Wild marjoram. See 
Origanum. 

Acriosetrnum. (From eypiog, wild, and 
gedwvor, parsley.) Wild parsley. See Smyr- 
nium. 

Acriosta’r1. (From aypios, wild, and 
svic, wheat). A species of field-corn, called 
Triticum creticum. 

Acrira’tma. (From eypios, wild, and 
waruu, a2 palm-tree.)  Agripalma gallis. 
The herb mother-wort, or wild palm. 

AcniraLMA Ga’Lus. See Agripalma. 

Acrrpra. Those children which are 
born with their feet foremost, are so called, 
because that was said to be the case with 
Agrippa the Roman, who was named ab 
egro partu, from his difficult birth. These 
births, though reckoned preter-natural, are 
often more safe and easy than the natural. 

A’crium. An impure sort of natron, 
or soda. The purer sort was called halmy- 
rhaga. 

A’crom. A disease of the tongue pecu- 
liar to the Indians, in. which it becomes 
extremely rough and chopped. 

Acru™ina. Leeks, wild onions. 

Acrytyia. (From «, priv. and vv, 
sleep.) Watchfulness: want of sleep. 

Acryrnocoma. (From eypuayos, without 
sleep, and zwa, a lethargy.) A lethargic 
kind of watchfulness, in which the patient 
is stupidly drowsy, and yet cannot sleep. A 
species of coma, . 

Ague. See Febris Intermittens. 

Agur cake. The popular name for a 
hard tumour on the left side of the belly, 


lower than the false ribs in the region of the 


spleen, said to be the effect of intermittent 
fevers. However frequent it might have 
been formerly, it is now very rare, and al- 
though then said to be owing to the use of 
bark, it is now less frequent since the bark 
has been generally employed. 

Acuz prors. This is a medicine sold 
for the cure of agues, composed of arsenite 
of potash in solution #h water. 

Acur-rrer. A name given by some to 
sassafras on account of its supposed febrifuge 
virtue. 

Acur tree. See Laurus. 

Acura. (From a, priv. and yuo, a 
member.) Pgralytic debility. Where the 
use of the members is defective or lost. 

A’cut. (Arab.) <Alhagi. The. Syrian 
thorn. The leaves are purgative. 

AGUSTINE. A new earth discovered 
in the Saxon Beryl, or Beryl of Georgien 
Stadt, a stone greatly resembling the Beryl 
of Siberia, by professor Tromsdorff of Er- 
furth in Germany, to which he has given the 
hame of agustine on account of the property 
of.forming salts which are nearly destitute 
of taste. 

This earth is white and insipid; when 
moistened with water, it is somewhat ductile, 
but is not soluble in that fluid. . Exposed 
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to a violent heat, it becomes extremely hard, 
but acquires no taste. It combines with 
acids, forming salts, which have little or no 
taste. It does not combine either in the 
humid or dry way with alkalies, or with their 
carbonates. It retains carbonic acid bit 
feebly. It dissolves in acids equally well 
after having been hardened, by exposure to 
heat, as when newly precipitated. With 
sulphuric acid it forms a salt which is insipid, 
and scarcely soluble, but an excess of acid 
renders it soluble, and capable of crystallizing 
in stars.. With an excess of phosphoric acid 
it forms a very soluble salt. With nitrous 
acid it forms a salt scarcely soluble. 

Acurieurroo’st Braziure’nsis. (An In- 
dian term.) Arrow-root: dartwort. Escu- 
lent and vulnerary, and used by the Indians 
to cure wounds made by arrows. 

Acyion. See dguia. . 

Acy’nrm. (From ayveis, a crowd of peo- 
ple, or a mob; or from wyziew, to gather to- 
gether.) It formerly expressed certain strol- 
lers who pretended to strange things from 
supernatural assistances; but of late it is 
applied to all quack and illiterate dabblers in 
medicine. 


Auatoru. The Hebrew name of lignum 
aloes. 
Auamer'tis. . See Achmella. 


Auo’var THEverictusn. A chesnut-like 
fruit of Brazil of a poisonous nature. 
-* Anv’sat. Orpiment. | 

Artmap. An Arabian name for. anti- 
mony. ‘ 

Aimarer’a. A black bilious and bloody 
discharge from the bowels. 

Armo’rruois. See Hemorrhois. 

Armorrua@’a, See Hemorrhagia. 

ArparHer a. (From we: always, and zaQo¢, 
a disease.) A disease of long continuance. 

Ay’e1. Aipima corera. -Aipipoca. Indian 

words for Cassada. A poisonous root of 
India. 
_ AIR. Common air. Atmospherical air. 
The word air seems to have been used at 
first to denote the atmosphere in general ; 
but philosophers afterwards restricted it to 
the elastic fluid, which constitutes the great- 
est and the most important part of the atmos- 
phere, excluding the water and the other 
foreign bodies which are occasionally found 
mixed with it. See Atmosphere. 

Air is an elastic fluid, invisible indeed, but 
easily recognised by its properties. Its spe- 
cific gravity, according to the experiments of 
Sir George Shuckburgh, when the barometer 
is at 30 inches, and the thermometer between 
50 and 60 deg. is 0.0012, or 816 times 
lighter than water. One hundred cubic 
inches of air weigh 31 grains troy. But as 
air is an elastic fluid, and compressed at the 
surface of the earth by the whole weight of 
the incumbent atmosphere, its density dimi- 
nishes according to its height above the sur- 
' face of the earth. From the experiments of 
Paschal, Deluc, General Roy, &c., it has 
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been ascertained that the density diminishes 
in the ratio of the compression. Consequently 
the density decreases in a geometrical pro- 
gression, while the heights increase in an 
arithmetical progression. Bouguer had sus- 
pected, from his observations made on the 
Andes, that at considerable heights the den- 
sity of the air is no longer proportional to 
the compressing force; but the experiments 
of Saussure junior, made upon Mount Rose, 
have demonstrated the contrary. 

Air is dilated by heat. From the experi- 
ments of General Roy and Sir George 
Shuckburgh, compared with those of ‘Trem- 
bley, &c., it appears, that at the temperature 
of 60 deg. every degree of temperature in- 
creases the bulk of air about 1-82d part. 
But the experiments of Mr. Dalton of Man- 


‘chester, and those of Gay-Lussac, “where 


attention was paid to have the air previously 
well dried, show that the expansion by one 
degree of heat is only about 1-480 of the 
whole volume. 

The specific caloric of air, according to the 
experiments of Dr. Crawford, is 1-79, that of 
water being reckoned 1. 

Although the sky is well known to have 
a blue colour, yet it cannot be doubted that 
air itself is altogether colourless and invisible. 


‘The blue colour of the sky is occasioned by - 


the vapours which are always mixed with the 
air, and which have the property of reflecting 
the blue rays more copiously than any other. 
This has been proved by the experiments 
which Saussure made with his cyanometer 
at different heights above the surface of the 
earth. This consisted of a circular band of 
paper, divided into 51 parts, each of which 
were painted with a different shade of blue ; 
beginning with the deepest mixed with black, 
to the lightest mixed with white. He found 
that the colour of the sky always corresponds 
with a deeper shade of blue, the higher the 
observer is placed above the surface; conse- 
quently, at a certain height, the blue will 
disappear altogether, and the sky appear 
black ; that is to say, will reflect no light at 
all. The colour becomes aways lighter in 
proportion to the vapours mixed with the 
air. Hence it is evidently owing to them. 

The property which the air has of sup- 
porting combustion, and the necessity of it 
for respiration, are too well known to require 
any description. 

For many ages, air was considered as an 
element, or simple substance. For the 
knowledge of its component parts, we are 
indebted to the labours of those philosophers 
in whose hands chemistry advanced with 
such rapidity during the last forty years of 
the eighteenth century. 

Air is a compound of oxygen and nitro- 
gen: but it becomes a question of consider- 
able consequence to determine the proportion 
of these two ingredients, and to ascertain 
whether that proportion is in every case the 
same. Since nitrogen gas, one of the com- 
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ponent parts of that fluid, cannot be separated 
by any substance with which chemists are 
acquainted, the analysis of air can only be 
attempted by exposing it to the action of 
those bodies which have the property of 
absorbing its oxygen. By these bodies the 
oxygen gas is separated, and nitrogen gas is 
left behind, and the proportion of oxygen 
may be ascertained by the diminution of 
bulk; which, once known, it is easy to 
ascertain the proportion. of nitrogen gas, and. 
thus to determine the exact relative quantity 
of the component parts. 

After the composition of the atmosphere 
was known to philosophers, it was taken for 
granted that the proportion of its oxygen 
varies in different times and in different 
places ; ; and that upon this variation the pu- 
rity or noxious qualities of air depended. 
Hence it becarne an object of the greatest 
importance to be in possession of a method 
of determining readily the quantity of oxy- 
gen in a given portion of air. Accordingly 
various methods were proposed, all of them 
depending upon the property which a variety 
of bodies possesses of absorbing the oxygen 
of the air, without acting upon its azot. 
Thesé bodies were mixed with a certain 
known quantity of atmospheric air, in gra- 
duated glass vessels inverted over water, and 
the proportion of oxygen was determined by 
the diminution of bulk. These instruments 
received the name of eudiometers, because 
they were considered as measures of the pu- 

rity of air. See Hudiometer. 

It is considered as established by experi- 


ment, that air is composed of 0.21 of oxygen’ 


gas, and 0.79 of nitrogen gas by bulk. But 
as the weight of these two gases is not exactly 
the same, the proportion of the component 
parts by weight will differ a little: for as 
the specific gravity of oxygen gas is to that 
of nitrogen gas as 135 : 118, it follows that 
100 parts of air are composed by weight of 
about 76 nitrogen gas 
24 oxygen gas 


100 

Having thus ascertained the nature and 
the proportion of the component parts of air, 
it remains only to enquire in what manner 
these component parts are united. Are 
they merely mixed together mechanically, or 
are they combined chemically? Is air a 
mechanical mixture or a chemical com- 
pound? Philosophers seem at first to have 
adopted the former of these opinions, if we 
except Scheele, who always considered air as 
a chemical compound. But the supposition 
that air is a mechanical mixture, by no means 
agrees with the phenomena which it exhibits. 
if the two gases were only mixed together, 
as their specific gravity is different, it is 
eeely possible that they would be uniform- 
de: mixed in every part of the atmosphere. 
ven Mr. Dalton’s ingenious supposition, 
that they neither attract nor ot repel each other, 
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would not account for this equal distribution: 
for undoubtedly, on that supposition, they 
would arrange themselves according to their 
specific gravity. Since, therefore, air is in 
all places composed of the same ingredients, 
exactly in the same proportions, it follows 
that its component parts are not only mixed, 
but actually combined. When substances 
differing in specific gravity combine together, 
the specific gravity of the compound is 
usually greater than the mean. This holds 
also with respect to air. ‘The specific gravity, 
by calculation, amounts only to 0.00119, 
whereas it actually is 0.0012. But perhaps 
the specific gravity of nitrogen and oxygen 
gas can scarcely be considered as known 
with such precision as to entitle us to draw 
any consequence from this difference. 

The difference between air and a mere 
mixture of its two component parts, has been 
demonstrated by the experiments of Morozzo 
and Humboldt. ‘The artificial mixture is 
much more diminished by nitrous gas than 
air, even when the mixture contains less 
oxygen. It supports flame better and longer, 
and animals live in it longer than they do in 
an equal portion of air. 

The air is*therefore, to be considered as a 
chemical gonapound. Hence the reason that 
it is in all cases the same, notwithstanding 
the numerous decomposing processes to which 
it is subjected. The breathing of animals, 
combustion, and a thousand other operations, 
are constantly abstracting its oxygen, and 
decomposing it. The air thus decomposed 
or vitiated no doubt ascends in the atmo- 
sphere, and is again, by some unknown pro- 
cess or other, reconverted into atmospherical 
air. But the nature of these changes is at 
present concealed under an impenetrable 
veil. Thomson. 

Air, alkaline. See Ammonia. 

Air, atmospherical, See dir. 

Air, axotic. See Nitrogen gas. 

Air, fixed. See Carbonic acid gas. 


Air, fluoric. See Fluoric acid gas. 
Air, hepatic. See Hydrogen gas, sulphi- 
retted. F 


Air, inflammable. 
Air, marine. 
Air, nitrous. 


See Hydrogen gas. 
See Muriatic acid gas. 
See Mitrous gas. 


Air, phlogisticated. ~See Nitrogen gas. 

Air, phosphoric. See Hydrogen gas, phose 
phuretted. 

dir, sulphureous. See Sulphurous acid 
gas. 

Air, vital. See Oxygen gas. 


AISTHETE’ RIUM. (From aicbovauct, to per- 
ceive.) The sensorium commune, or com- 
mon sensory, or seat, or origin of sensation. 
Cartesius And others say, it is the pineal 
gland; Willis says, it is where the nerves of 
the external senses are terminated, which is 
about the beginning of the medulla oblon gata, 
(or top of the spinal marrow,) in the corpus 
striatum. 


Arrmap, Antimony, 


AIX 
AIX LA CHAPE’LLE. Called Aken 


by the Germans. Therme Aquis-granensis. A 
town in the south of France, where there is a 
sulphureous water, the most striking feature 
of which, and what is almost peculiar to it, is 
the unusual quantity of sulphur it contains ; 
the whole, however, is so far united to a 
gaseous basis, as to be entirely volatilized by 
heat ; so that none is left in the residuum after 
evaporation. In colour it is pellucid, in 
smell sulphureous, and in taste saline, bitter- 
ish, and rather alkaline. The temperature 
of these waters varies considerably, according 
to the distance from the source and the spring 
itself. In the well of the hottest bath, it is, 
according to Lucas, 136°, Monet, 146’; at 
the fountain where it is drank, it is 112°. 
This thermal water is much resorted to on 
the Continent, for a variety of complaints. 
It is found essentially serviceable in the nu- 
merous symptoms of disorders in the stomach 
and biliary organs, that follow a life of high 
indulgence in the luxuries of the table; in 
nephritic cases, which produce pain in the 
loins, and thick mucous urine with difficult 
micturition. As the heating qualities of 
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this water are as decided as in any of the _ 


mineral springs, it should be avoided in cases 
of a general inflammatory tendency, in hectic 
fever and ulceration of the lungs; and in a 
disposition to active hemorrhagy. As a hot 
bath, this water is even more valuable and 
more extensively employed than as an inter- 
nal remedy. The baths of Aix la Chapelle 
may be said to be more particularly medica- 
ted than any other that we are acquainted 
with. They possess both temperature of any 
degree that can be borne, and a strong im- 
pregnation with sulphur in its most active 
forms, and a quantity of alkali which is suf- 
ficient to give it a very soft soapy feel, and 
to render it more detergent than common 
water. From these circumstances these 
baths will be found of particular service in 
stiffness and rigidity of the joints and liga- 
ments, which is left by the inflammation of 
gout and rheumatism, and in the debility of 
palsy, where the highest degree of heat which 
the skin can bear is required. The sulphu- 
reous ingredient renders it highly active in 
almost every cutaneous eruption, and in 
general in every foulness of the skin; and 
here the internal use of the water should 
attend that of the bath. These waters are 
also much employed in the distressing debi- 
lity which follows a long course of mercury 
and excessive salivation. Aken water is one 
of the few natural springs, that are hot enough 
. to be employed asa vapour bath, without the 
addition of artificial heat. It is employed in 
cases in which the hot bath is used; and is 
found to be a remarkably powerful auxiliary 
in curing some of the worst species of cutane- 
ous disorders. With regard to the dose of this 
water to be begun with, or the degree of heat 
to bathe in, it is in all cases best to begin 
with small quantities and low degrees of 
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heat, and gradually increase them, agreeably 
to the effects and constitution of the patient. 
The usual time of the year for drinking these 
waters, is from the beginning of May to the 
middle of June, or from the middle of Au- 
gust to the latter end of September. 

Aizo’on. (From a: always, and f to live. ) 
dizoum. An evergreen-aquatic plant, like the 
aloe, said to possess antiscorbutic virtues. 

Asa’va. (Indian.) A seed used in the 
East Indies as a remedy for the colic. 

AJUGA. (From «, priv. and Guyoy, a 
yoke. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the creep- 
ing bugloss. Called also Consolida media. 
Bugula. Upright bugloss. Middle con- 
sound. This plant, juga pyramidalis of 
Linnzus : — éetragono pyramidalis, villosa fo- 
liis radicalibus maximis, possesses subadstrin- 
gent and bitter qualities: and has been re- 
commended in phthisis, aphthe, and cynanche. 

AsuGA PYRAMIDALIS. See juga. 

Asura’rat. Lead. 

A’KENSIDE, Marx, an English physi- 
cian, born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 1721; 
but more distinguished asa poet, especially for 
his ‘* Pleasures of the Imagination.”” After 
studying at Edinburgh, and graduating at 
Leyden, he settled in practice; but though 
appointed physician to the Queen, as well as 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, he is said not to 
have been very successful. He died of a 
putrid fever, in his 49th year. He has left a 
Dissertation on Dysentery in Latin, admired 
for its elegance ; and several small Tracts in 
the Philosophical, and London Medical 
Transactions. é 

Au. The Arabian article which signifies 
the; it is applied to a word by way of emi- 
nence, as the Greek ois. The Easterns ex- 
press the superlative by adding God thereto, 
as the mountain of God,\for the highest moun- 
tain; and it is probable that _d4/ relates to 
the word Alla, God: so alchemy, may be the 
chemistry of God, or the most exalted perfec- 
tion of chemical science. 

A’‘ta. A wing. The arm-pit, so called 
because it answers to the pit under the wing 
of a bird. 

Aua’sari . Lead. 

A’tacas. Sal ammoniac. 

A.#ro’rMis. Any thing like a wing. 

A’um au’nis. The upper part of the ex- 
ternal ear. 

A’tz wast. Two cartilages of the nose 
which form the outer part of the nostrils. 

A’L& VESPERTILIONUM. ‘That part of the 
ligaments of the womb, which lies between 
the gre and the ovaria; so called from its 
“resemblance to the wing of a bat. 

A’ INTEe’RN& MINOREsS. See Nympha@. 

A’tari. Alafor. -Alafort. Alkaline. 

Aua’a purui’sis. (From «@aaus, blind, 
and @é.0::, a wasting.) A consumption from 


“a flux of humours from the head. 
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Alamed. Antimony. 

Axa™sic. Mercury. 

Axuanpauta. (Arab. bitter.) The bitter 
apple, or colocynth, 

Auanru’ta. (Arab.) A vein between the 
chin and lower lip, which was formerly 
opened to prevent foetid breath, 

Axarovu’tr. See Bilimbi. 

Aua’RE ExtTE’RNUM. A name of the ex- 
ternal pterygoid muscle; so called because 
it takes its rise from the wing-like process of 
the sphenoid bone. 

Axa’ria o’ssa. The wing-like processes 
of the sphenoid bone. : 

Aua’Ris ve’NA. The innermost of th 
three veins in the bend of the arm. 

Avasater. Alaset. Ammoniacum. 

Auast. Alafor. ' An alkaline salt. 

Ata’stros. Lead. 

A‘vatan. Litharge. 

Auatr’rnus. A species of rhamnus. 

Axa’t1. ‘Those who have prominent sca- 
pul like the wings of birds. 

Arav'Rat. Nitre, 

Avzapat. An Arabic name for the 
sesamoid bone of the first joint of the great 
toe. 

Apzacr’nz1. Albagiaxi. An Arabic name 
for the os sacrum. 

ALBAGRAS NIGRA. 
the lepra ichthyosis. 

Grecorum, 

Avzame’Ntum. (From albus, white.) The 
white of an egg. 

Axsa’num. Urinous salt. 

Ausa’na. (Chald.) The white leprosy. 

Axzaras. Arsenic. A white pustule. 

Axza’t10. (From albus, white. ) Albificatio. 
The calcination or whitening of metals. 

A’uzeras. (Arab.) White pustules on the 
face: also staphisagria, because its juice was 
said to remove these pustules. 

AusE’ston. Quick lime. 

A’tzetap. Galbanum. 

A’tt sustima’t1. Muriated mercury. 

ALBICA’NTIA CO/RPORA. (From 
albico, to grow white.) The glands of a white 
colour which are usually called Willis’s 
glands, in the brain. 

A‘tsimmeEc. Orpiment. See Arsenic. 

Axzrnum. See Gnaphalium. 

ALBI'NUS, Be’snarp Six’errep, son 
of a physician, and professor at Leyden of 
the same name, was born near the end of the 
17th century, and prosecuted his studies with 
so much zeal and success, that he was ap- 
pointed, on the recommendation of Boerhaave, 
professor of anatomy and surgery, when only 
20 years old. This office he filled for half a 

century, and acquired a greater reputation 
than any of his predecessors. He has left 
several valuable anatomical works; and par- 
_ ticularly very accurate descriptions, and plates 
of the muscles and bones, which are still 
highly esteemed. : 
A’tzor. Urine. 
A‘tzora. A® sort of itch; or rather of 
leprosy: Paracelsus says, it is a complica 


A’LAMAD. 


So Avicenna names 
Others call it lepra 
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tion of the morphew, serpigo, and leprosy. 
‘When cicatrices appear in the face like the 
serpigo, and then turn to small blisters of 
the nature of the morphew, it is the albora. 
It terminates without ulceration, but by 
fetid evacuations in the mouth and nostrils ; 
it is also seated in the root of the tongue, 


Avso’REa. Quicksilver, 

A’txor. A crucible. 

Axzo‘rar. Turpentine. 

A’tzotar. Turpentine. 

A’‘tzorat. White lead. 

A’tzot1m. ‘Turpentine. 

A’tvoris. A cutaneous phlegmon or 

boil. 


ALBUCA‘SIS, an Arabian physician 
and surgeon, of considerable merit, who 
lived about the beginning of the twelfth 
century. He has copied much from pre- 
ceding writers, but added also many origi- 
nal observations; and his works may be 
still perused with pleasure. He insisted on 
the necessity of a surgeon being skilled in 
anatomy, to enable him to operate with suc- 
cess, as well as acquainted with the ma- 
teria medica, that he may apply his remedies 
with propriety.. He appears to have ex- 
tracted polypi from the nose, and performed 
the operation of bronchgtomy. He is the 
first who left distinct descriptions and de- 
lineations of the instruments used in sur- 
gery, and of the manner of employing 
them. 

ArnucrxEa o’cutt. (From albus, white. ) 
See Adnata tunica. 

AtsucrNea te’stis. (Albuginea; from 
albus, white ; so called on account of its white 
colour.) Tunica albuginea testis. The inner- 
most coat of the testicle. It is a strong, 
white, and dense membrane, immediately 
covering the body or substance of the testicle. 
On its outer surface it is smooth, but rough 
and uneven on the inner. 

ALBu’GINoUs HUMOUR. 
mour of the eye. 

Axu'co ocuro’num. A white opacity of 
the cornea of the eye. The Greeks named it 
leucoma; the Latins, albugo, nebula, and nu- 
becula ; some ancient writers have called it 
pterygium, janua oculi, onyx, unguis, and 
egides. It is a variety of Cullen’s Caligo 
Cornee. 

Axvsunar. White lead. 

A’LzuM BA’Lsamum. The balsam of co- 
paiba. 

A’LuuM GRa’cum. The white dung of 
dogs. It was formerly applied as a discu- 
tient, to the inside of the throat, in quinsies, 
being first mixed with honey: medicines of 
this kind have long since justly sunk into 
disuse. . 

A’L3uM o’xus. Lamb’s lettuce, or corn- 
sallad. The Valeriana locusta of Linneus, 

ALBUMEN. dlbumine. Coagulable 
lymph. Albumen is very abundant in the ani_ 
mal kingdom. It is the principal constituent 
part of the serum of the blood, and the 
lymphatic fluid, It forms the cheese in milk, 


The aqueous hu- 
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and makes up the greater part of the white 
of eggs. It is composed of carbon, hydro- 
gen, azot, and oxygen; and sometimes con- 
tains phosphorus, and somewhat of calcareous 
earth. , 
Axsu’MEN o’vi.. Albugo' ovi. Albumen ; 
albor ovi, ovi albus liquor, ovi candidum, alba- 
mentum, clareta. The white of an egg, 
A’tcauest. An Arabic word to express 
an universal dissolvent, which was pretended 
to by Paracelsus and Helmont. Some say 
that Paracelsus first used this word, and that 
it is derived from the German. words al and 
geest, i. e. all spirit : and that Van Helmont 
borrowed the word, and applied it to his in- 
vention, which he called the universal dis- 
solvent. 
‘A’LCALI. (Arab.) See Alkali. 
Aucauization. The impregnating any 
spirituous fluid with an alkali. 
Axcanna. (Indian word.) See Anchusa. 
A’tcaor. The solvent for the preparation 
of the philosopher’s stone. . 
A’LCEA. (From adzz, strength.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Monadelphia. Order, Poly- 
andria. . Hollyhock. 
A’ucra Aeyrti’Aaca vitto'sa. See Hibis- 
cus abelmoschus. 
A’ucra I’npica® See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 


A’ucea Ro’sea. Common hollyhock. The ° 


flowers of this beautiful tree are said to pos- 
sess adstringent and mucilaginous virtues. 
They are seldom used medicinally. 
 A’tcesar. See Lignum Aloes. 

A’tcezsris vi'vum. See Sulphur vivum. 

A’tcuasric. Sulphur vivum. 

A’tcnacuit. Rosemary. 

A’tonarits. , Quicksilver. 

A’ucuizen. This word occurs in the Thea- 
trum Chemicum, and seems to signify that 
power in nature by which all corruption and 
generation are effected. 

ALCHEMI'LLA. (So called because 
it was celebrated by the old alchemists. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria. Order, 
Monogynia. Ladies’ mantle. 

2, The pharmacopeeial name of the plant 
called ladies’ mantle. Alchemilla vulgaris ; 
foliis lobatis of Linneus. It was formerly 
esteemed as a powerful adstringent In he- 
morrhages, fluor albus, &c. given inter- 
nally. . 

Atcnemriua vutca’Ris. See Alchemilla. 

Aucumetec. (Heb.) The Egyptian 

melifot. - 
“ A’tcuemy. Alchemia. Alchimia. Alkima. 
That branch of chemistry which relates to 
the transmutation of metals into gold; the 
forming a panacea or universal remedy ; 
an alkahest, or universal menstruum; an 
universal ferment ; and many other absurdi- 
ties. 


A’tcnrsric. Sulphur. 
Aucuimriia. See dlchemilla. 
A’ucuirron. Oil of Juniper; also. the 


name of a dentifrice of Messue. 


A’tcuute. See Morum 
A’tcnymy. Alchemy. 
A’ucutys, A speck on the pupil of the 


eye, somewhat obscuring vision. 
 A’tcrmap. - Antimony. — 

A‘tcos. Sal-ammoniac, or muriat of 
ammonia. 

Atco’catum. (Perhaps Indian.) Arti- 
choke, or cinara. Seis j 

A’tcorot. Antimony. 

A’/LCOHOL. See Alkohol. 

A’ucoua. (Heb.) The aphthe, or thrush. 

Paracelsus gives this name to tartar, or , 
excrement of urine, whether it appears as 
sand, mucilage, &c. pe 

Axcourta. Urine. 

Atco’ng. Brass. 

A’tcor. Ads ustum. 

A’ucre. It is the name of a plant men- 
tioned by Hippocrates. Foesius thinks it is 
the elder. aS 

Axcu’sritH. Sulphur. 

Aucyo’N1um. Bastard sponge, a spongy 
plant-like substance, which is met with 
on the sea-shore: it is of different shapes 
and colours. It is difficult to say what the 
Greeks called by this name. Dioscorides 
speaks of five sorts of it. They are calcined 
with a little salt, as dentifrices, and are used 
to remove spots on the skin, _ 

Alder-tree. See Betula Alnus. 

Alder, berry-bearing. See Rhamnus Fran- 
gula. 

ALDER wine. When well fermented, and 
having a proper addition of raisins in its 
composition, is frequently arich and strong 
liquor; it keeps better than many of the 
other made-wines, often for a number of 
years, and was formerly supposed to possess 
many medical virtues ;. but these experience 
does not seem to sanction: and the virtues 
of the alder, like those of many other simples 
formerly prized, have sunk into oblivion. 

ALE. Cerevisia. Liquor cereris. Vinum 
hordeaceum. | Barley wine. <A fermented 
liquor made from malt and hops, and chiefly 
distinguished from beer, made from the 
same ingredients, by the quantity of hops 
used therein ; which is greater in beer, and 
therefore renders the liquor more bitter, and 


fitter for keeping. Ale, when well fermented, 


is a wholesome beverage, and seems only 
to disagree with those subject to asthma, or 
any disorder of the respiration, or irregu- 


‘larity in the digestive organs. The old dis- 


pensatories enumerate several medicated ales, 
such as cerevisia oxydorica, for the eyes ; 
cerevisia antiarthritica,. against the gout ; 
cephalica, epileptica, &c. te 

Areara. <A cucurbit. 

Atx’sr1a. (From alo, to nourish.) Nou- 
rishing foods, or medicines. <1 
A’tec. Alech.  Vitriol. 

Axr’cuaritH. Mercury. r 

Aurrmma, (From «age, to anoint.) 
An ointment. . va ile 

Arron. (’AAséoy, copious.) Hippocrates 
uses this word as an epithet for water. 
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Arerpua. (From 2aasigw, to anoint.) 
Any medicated oil. 
~ Augparon. (From eas, salt, and <awioy, 
oil.) Oil beat up with salt, to ‘apply to tu- 
mours. Galen frequently used i it. 
~ Aur’ma. (From @, priy. and A.u0s, hun- 


ger.) Meat, food, or any thing that satisfies | 


the appetite. 

ALEMBIC. (Some derive it from the 
Arabian particle al, and «6.2, from aula, 
to ascend. Avicenna declares it to be Arab. ) 
Moorshead. A chemical utensil made of 
glass, metal, or earthen-ware, and adapted 
to receive volatile products from retorts. It 
consists of a body, to which is fitted a conical 
head, and out of this head descends laterally 
a beak to be inserted into the receiver. 

-Are’mprota. A Chaldee word, import- 
ing the key of art. Some explained it by 
sal mercurti, or sal philosophorum & artis ; 
others say it is named alembrot and sal fusio- 
nis, or sal fixionis. Alembroth desiccatum is 
said to be the sal tartari; hence this word 
seems to signify alkaline salt, which opens 
the bodies of metals by destroying their 
sulphurs, .and promoting their separation 
from the ores. From analogy, it is sup- 
posed to have the same effect in conquering 
obstructions and attenuating viscid fluids in 
the human body. A peculiar earth, pro- 
bably containing a fixed alkali, found in the 
island of Cyprus, has also this appellation ; 
and a solution of the corrosive sublimate, to 
which the muriat of ammonia has been added, 
is called sal alembroth. 

AueMzapar. Crude sal ammoniac, or 
muriat of ammonia. 

Aue Mzapat. Crude sal ammoniac, or 
muriat of ammonia. , 


Aurrr’Nsis. A species of ash-tree which 
produces manna. 
A’‘trs. (From aas, salt.) The name of 


a compound salt. 

Axev’ron. (From zi¢w, to grind.) Meal. 

ALEXANDER. See T'rallian. 

ALEXANDERS, common. This plant, Smyr- 
nium olusatrum of Linnzus, was formerly 
cultivated for salads. It is now superseded 
by celery. 

_ ALEXANDERS, ROUND-LEAVED. Smyrnium 
perfoliatum of Linneus. The blanched 
stalks of this species are far preferable to 
those of common alexanders, and are es- 
teemed as stomachic and nervine. 

Apexa’npria. Alexandrina. 
tree, or laurel, of Alexandria. 

Aexa’nprium. Emplastrum viride. A 
plaster described by Celsus, made with wax, 
alum, &c. 

Arexica’ca. (From wA¢kw, to drive away, 
and zaxov, evil.) Alexicacum. An antidote, 
or amulet, to resist poison. 

Apexiena’ RMICS. (Alewipharmica, : sc. me~ 
dicamenta, from «Azéw, to expel, and ¢ae- 
axov, a poison.) Antipharmica.. Caco-alexi- 
teria. Medicines supposed to preserve the 
body against fhe power of poisons, or to cor- 


The bay- 
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rect or expel those taken. The antients 
attributed this property to some vegetables, 
and even waters distilled from them. The 


‘term, however, is now disused. 


Atrxiryre ticum. (From aA¢%w, to drive 
away, and ave<)os, fever.) A febrifuge. A 
remedy for fever. 

AExiry RETos. Alexipyretum. 


The same 
as alexipyreticum. 


Axr’xir. An elixir. 

Aexite RIA. Preservatives from con- 
tagion. . 

Auexite’ rium. (From aact», to expel, 


and rye, to preserve. ) A preservative 
medicine against poison, or contagion. 


Atra’cra. Distillation. 

Aura’tive. Muriat of ammonia. 

Atra’sra. Alphesara. Arabic terms for 
the vine. 

‘A’trapas. Alfides. Cerusse. 

A’tvot. Muriat of ammonia. 

A’trusa. Tutty. 

A’tcatt. <A catheter. Also nitre. 

A’tearaH. See Anchilops. 

A’tcarotu. (So called from Victorius 


Algaroth, a physician of Verona, and its in-_ 
ventor.) Algarot, Algarothi. Mercurias vite. 
Pulvis Algarothi. 'The antimonial part of the 
butter of antimony, separated from some of 
its acid by washing it in water. It is vio- 
lently emetic in doses of two or three grains, 
and is preferred by many for making the 
emetic tartar. 

Aucr’po. (From «ayo, pain.) A vio- 
lent pain about the anus, perineum, testes, 
urethra, and bladder, arising from the sudden 
stoppage of a virulent gonorrheea. <A term 
very seldom used. 

Aucema, (From aayw, to be in pain.) 
Algemodes. Algematodes. Uneasiness, pain 
of any kind. 

ALGE'RIE. 

A’LGEROTH. 


Algirie. Lime. 
See Algaroth. 

A‘tersic. Sulphur vivum. 

A’tcor. A sudden chillness or rigor. 
A term met with in Sauvage’s and Sagar’s 
Nosology. 

Axcosaret. The Arabian term for the 
Daucus sylvestris, or carrot. 

Ateuaps. A white leprous eruption. 

Atna’ct. (Arab.) A species of Hedy- 
sarum. ‘The leaves are hot and pungent, the 
flowers purgative. 

Apua’npata. An Arabian name for 
colocynth, or bitter apple. 

Auna’ser. (Arab.) dihasaf. A sort of 
foetid pustule, called also Hydroa. _ 

A’t1a squrita. (From aos, belonging 
to the sea, and ¢x:AAa, a shrimp. ) awn. 

A’uca. (From alo, to nourish, In general 
signification, a grain; a -sort of food ad- 
mired by the antients; it is not certain whe- 
ther it is a grain or a preparation of some 
kind thereof. 

A‘LICEs. (From #Aifw, to sprinkle.) Little 
red spots in the skin, which precede the erup- 
tion of pustules in the small-pox. 
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Aurena'tio MENTIS. (From alieno, to 
estrange.) Delirium. Estrangement of the 
mind. 

Arro/rmes mMvu’scut1. Muscles so called 
from their supposed resemblance to wings, 

See Pterygoideus. 

ALIMENTARY CANAL. Alimen- 
tary duct. A name given to the whole of 
those passages which the food passes through 
from the mouth to the anus. This duct may 
be said to be the true-characteristic of an ani- 
mal; there being no animal without it, and 
whatever has it, being properly ranged un- 
der the class of animals. Plants receive 
their nourishment by the numerous fibres of 
their roots, but have no common receptacle 
for digesting the food received, or for carry- 
ing off the excrements. But in all, even the 
lowest degree of animal life, we may ob- 
serve a stomach, if not also intestines, even 
where we cannot perceive the least forma- 
‘tion of any organs of the senses, unless that 
common one of feeling, as in oysters, 

“ALIMENTARY pucT. The alimentary ca- 
nal.. The thoracic duct is sometimes so 
called. 

Aurmos. Common liquorice. 

A’‘timum. See Arum. 

Aurnpe'sis.  ("AAasonous, from arusdepat 
to be turned about.) <A bodily exercise, 
which seems to be rolling on the ground, or 
rather in the dust, after being anointed with 
oil. Hippocrates says it hath nearly the same 
effect. as wrestling. 

Aurz’nos. (From a, neg. and Arran, 
to be fat.) Alipenum. Alipantos. An ex- 
ternal remedy, without fat or moisture. 

Autra'smA. (From a2<:¢, to anoint.) An 
ointment rubbed upon the body, to prevent 
sweating. 

Aurrr. Remedies. for wounds in the 
cheek, to prevent inflammation. 

Autrow. A species of turbith, found near 
Mount Ceti, in Languedoc. It is a power- 
ful purgative, used instead of senna, but is 
much more active. 

Aur'pt. (From aas¢a, to anoint.) Ser- 
vants who anointed the persons after bath- 


ing. 
Alisanders. See Smyrnium. 
ALI/SMA. (From «as, the sea.) Wa- 


ter- plantain. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class. Hex- 
andria. Order, Polygynia. 

Aur'steuis. (From ais, the sea.) Mu- 
riat of ammonia. 

A’urr. Alith.  Asafeetida. 

Atxariat. Antimony. 

A’txanest. An imaginary universal 
menstruum, or solvent. See Alcahest. 

A’txauest Grause’nt. Alkaline salts. 

A’rxanat Guause’ri. An alkali. 

A‘LKALI. (Alcali,in Arabic, signifies 
burnt; or from al and kali, i. e. the essence, 
or the whole of kali, the plant from which 
it was originally prepared, though now de- 
‘rived from plants of every kind.) Alcali, 
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alafi, alafor, alafort, calcadis. A term given 
to substances which possess the following 
properties: They are incombustible, and 
soluble in water: they possess an acrid, 
urinous taste. They unite with another 
class of bodies called acids, and form new 
compounds, in which both the acid and 
alkaline properties are more or less lost. 
They render oils miscible with water. They 
change various blue vegetable pigments to 
green; red to violet, or blue; and yellow to 
brown. Blue pigments, that have been 
turned red with acids, are again restored by 
alkalis to their primitive colours. They 
attract water and carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere. ‘They unite to sulphur by fusion, 
and by means of water. They exert a great 
solvent power on the cellular membrane and 
animal fibre. They also corrode woollen 
cloth, and, if sufficiently concentrated, con- 
vert it into a sort of saponaceous jelly. 

There are only three kinds of ‘alkalis at 
present known: 

1. The mineral, called soda, in the new 
chemical nomenclature. See Soda. 

2. The vegetable, called potassa, in the 
new chemical nomenclature. See Potassa. 

3. Ammonia, or the caustic volatile al- 
kali, is the third. See Ammonia. 

To these, some chemists add barytes, and 
some other earths: which, agreeing with 
alkalis in some respects, are properly called 
alkaline earths, 

Potassa and soda, not being converted to 
the state of vapour, but by a very intense 
heat, are termed fixed alkalis: but ammonia, 
existing in the gaseous form at common tem- 
peratures, is distinguished by the name of 
volatile alkali. T hee two former, when mixed 
with siliceous substances, and exposed to a 
strong heat, form a more or less perfect glass. 
They emit light on the affusion of the dense 
acids when freed from water. 

ALKALESCENT. | Slightly alkaline. 

ALKALI, caustic. An alkali is so called 
when deprived of the carbonic acid it 
usually contains, for it then becomes more 
caustic, and more violent in its action. 

Aika ri‘xum. Those alkalis’ are so 
called, that emit no characteristic smell, and 
cannot be volatilized, but with the greatest 
difficulty. Two kinds of fixed alkalis have 
only hitherto been made known, namely, 
potash and soda. See Potassa and Soda. 

Alkali, fossile. See Soda. 

Alkali, mineral. (So called because it 
forms the basis of marine salts.) See Soda. 

Alkait, vegetable. (So called because it 
abounds in many vegetables.) See Potassa. 

Alkali, volatile. (So called because it is 
volatile, in opposition to the other alkalis, 
which are fixed.) See Ammonia. 

ALKALI'NA. A class of substances 
described by Cullen as comprehending the 
substances otherwise termed antacida, ‘Chey 
consist of alkalis, and other substances which 
neutralize acids. The principal alkalines in 
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use, are the carbonates and subcarbonates of 
soda and potash, the subcarbonate of ammo- 
nia, lime water, chalk, magnesia and its 
carbonate. 

ALKALIzATION. (Alkalixatio, unis, f.} Al- 
kalization. The impregnating any thing 
with an alkaline salt, as spirit of wine, &c. 

A’tkanet. (dlkanah, a reed, Arab.) 
Radix Anchuse. 

Axa nna. See dnchusa. 

/ LXANNA VERA. See Lawsonia. 

Atxa'sa. Alksoal. A crucible. 

Atxa'nrHuM. Arsenic. 

A’LKANT. Quicksilver. 

ALKEKE’NGI. = (Alkekengi, » Arab.) 
The winter-cherry. See Physalis. 

AvxerxMes. A term borrowed from the 
Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of 
the form and consistence of a confection, 
whereof the kermes is the basis. See Kermes. 

Aukerva. (Arab.) Castor oil. 

ALKOHOL. (An Arabian’ word, 
which signifies antimony: so called from 
the usage of the Eastern ladies to paint 
their eye-brows with antimony, reduced to 
a most subtle powder; whence it at last 
came to signify any thing exalted to its 
highest perfection.) Alcohol. Alkol. Spiritus 
vinosus rectificatus. Spiritus vini rectificatus. 
Spiritus viniconcentratus. Spiritus vini rectifi- 
catissimus. Alkohol is highly rectified spirit 
of wine, freed from all those aqueous particles 
which are not essential to it, by duly perform- 
ingrectification. In its purest state, it is quite 
colourless, and clear, of a strong and pene- 
trating smell and taste; capable of being 


' set on fire without a wick, and burning with 
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a flame, without leaving a residue, and 
without smoke and soot. Alkohol is mis- 
cible with water in all proportions. It 
is not known to freeze in any degree of 
coldness. It is the direct menstruum or 
solvent of resins. It dissolves, also, the na- 
tural balsams. The resinous and various 
other parts of plants are also soluble in al- 
kohol ; hence it is made use of for extraciing 
those parts, and for making the preparations 
called elivirs, tinctures. essences, &c. In 
England, alkohol is procured by distillation 
frem molasses; in Scotland and Ireland, 
from an infusion of malt. ‘Chis last, before 
its rectification, is termed whiskey. In the 
East-Indies, arrack is distilled from rice ; 
in the West-Indies, rum from the sugar- 
cane; andin Franceand Spain, brandy from 
wine; all these afford alkohol by distilla- 
tion. On the human solids, alkohol acts 
as a most violent corrugator and stimulus. 


A'tKosor. Camphire. 

A'‘LKI PLuUMBI. Supposed to be acetate 
of lead. 

Atxymia. Powder of basilisk. 


A LLAzoR. Lead. 

ALLAnTtor'DES MEMBRA’NA. ( Allantoides ; 
from #A2as, 2 hog’s pudding, and £.d05, like- 
hess; because in some brutal animals, it is 

long and thick.) A membrane of the fetus, 
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peculiar to brutes, which contairis the urine 
discharged from the bladder. 

Autetura (Heb. Praise the Lord.) 
The acetosa, or wood-sorrel ; so named from 
its many virtues. See Oxalis. 

Aut-coop. English mercury. The vul- 
gar name for the Chenopodium bonus Henri- 
cus of Linnzus; a plant which may be 
boiled for spinach, and which is in no degree 
inferior to it. See Chenopodium. 

All-heal. , See Heraclium and Stachys. 

ALLIA‘RIA. (From allium, garlick ; 
from its smell resembling garlick.) Jack- 
of-the-hedge.  Sauce-alone, or stinking 
hedge-mustard. See Erysimum. 

A’tuicar. Vinegar. 


Auui'coa. Petroleum. 
Auuicato’Ra. A ligature, ot bandage. 
Aturo'ricum. (From «aasew, to alter, or 


vary.) An alterative medicine, consisting of 
various antiscorbutics. Galen. 

A LLIUM. (From oleo, to smell, be- 
cause it stinks; or from «Aw, to avoid, as 
being unpleasant to most people. ). Garlick. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnezan system. Class, Hexandria. Order 
Monogynia. Garlick. Four species of this 
genus are used medicinally. ' 

2. The pharmacopeial name of garlick. 
See Allium Sativum. 

A’tuiuMm cE pa. The Onion. Cepa. Allium: 
—scapo nudo infzrné ventricoso longivré, 
Solits teretibus, of Linnzus. Dr. Cullen Says, 
onions are acrid and stimulating, and possess 
very little nutriment. With bilious consti- 
tutions they generally produce flatulency, 
thirst, head-ache, and febrile symptoms : 
but where the temperament is phlegmatic, 
they are of infinite service, by stimulating 
the habit and promoting the natural secre- 
tions, particularly expectoration and urine. 
They are recommended in scorbutic cases, 
as possessing antiscorbutic properties. Ex. 
ternally, onions are employed in suppurating 
poultices, and suppression of urine in chil- 
dren is said to be relieved by applying 
them, roasted, to the pubes. 

_ALLiuM po’RrumM. The Leek or Porret. 
Porrum. Allium porrum of Linnzus. Every 
part of this plant, but more particularly the 
root, abounds with a peculiar odour. The 
expressed juice possesses diuretic qualities, 
and is given in the cure of dropsical diseases, 
and calculous complaints. 

A’tuium sati'vum. Garlick. Allium. 
Theriaca rusticorum. Aliium : —caule plani- 
folio bulbifero, bulbo composito, staminibus 
tricuspidatis, of Linneus. ‘This species of 
garlick, according to Linneus, grows 
spontaneously «in Sicily; .but, as it is 
much empioyed for culinary and medicinal 
purposes, it has been long very generally 
cultivated in gardens. Every part of the 
plant, but myre especially the root, has a 
pungent acrimonious taste, and a peculi- 
arly offensive strong smell. ‘This odour is 
extremely penetrating and diffusive; for, on 
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» the root being taken into the stomach, the 
alliaceous scent. itmpregnates the whole sys- 
-tem, and is discoverable in the various 
excfetions, as in the urine, perspiration, 
milk, &c. Garlick is generally allied to the 
. onion, from: which it seems only to differ in 
. beitig more powerful. in its effects, and in 
its active matter, being in a more fixed state. 
By stimulating the stomach, they both 
favour digestion, and, as a stimulus, are 
readily diffused: over the system, They 
thay, therefore, be considered as useful con- 
diments with the food. of. phlegmatic people, 
or those whose circulation is languid, and 
secretions interrupted; but with those sub- 
ject to inflammatory complaints, or where 
great irritability, prevails, these roots, in 
their acrid state, may prove very hurtful. 
The medicinal uses of garlick are various ; 
it has been long in estimation as an expec- 
torant in pituitous asthmas, and other pul- 
“monary affections, wnattended with inflam- 
mation: In hot bilious constitutions, there- 
fore, garlick is improper: for it frequently 
produces flatulence, head-ache, thirst, heat, 
and. other inflammatory symptoms. <A free 
use of it is said. to promote the piles in ha- 
bits disposed to, this complaint. Its utility 
as a diuretic in dropsies: is attested by un- 
questionable authorities; and. its fébrifuge 
power has not. only been experienced.in pre- 
venting the paroxysms of intermittents, but 
even in subduing the plague. Bergiussays 
quartans have been cured byit;. and he be- 
gins by giving one bulb, or clove, morning 
and-evening, adding every. day one more, 
till four or five cloves be taken at,a dose; if 
the fever then vanishes, the dose is to be 
diminished, and: it will, be sufficient, to 
take one, or two cloves, twice a-day, for 
some weeks. Another virtue of garlick is 
that. of an anthelminthic. It has likewise 
been found: of great advantage in scorbutic 
eases, and.in calculous disorders, acting in 
these, not.only as a diuretic, but, in several 
instances, manifesting a lithontriptic power. 
That the juice of alliaceous plants, in general, 
has considerable effects upon human caleuli, 
is to be inferred from the experiments of 
Lobb; and.we are abundantly warranted 
in asserting that a decoction of the beards of 
leeks, taken liberally, and its use, preserved 
in for a length: of time, has been found re- 
markably successful.in calculous and: gra- 
velly complaints. The penetrating and dif- 
fusive acrimony of garlick, renders its exter- 
nal application useful in many disorders, as a 
rubefacient, and more especially as applied 
#0 the soles of the feet, to cause a revulsion 
from the head. or breast, as was successfully 
practised and. recommended by Sydenham. 
As soon as an inflammation appears, the 
garlick cataplasm should be removed, and 
one of bread and milk be applied, to obviate 
excessive pain. Garlick has also been va- 
xiously employed externally, to tumours and 
cutaneous diseases; and, in certain cases of 
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deafness, a clove, or small bulb of this root, 
wrapt in gauze or muslin, and introduced 
into the meatus auditorius, has been found 
an efficacious remedy. Garlick may be 
administered in different forms; swallowing 
the clove entire, after being dipped in oil, is 
recommended as the most effectual; where 
this cannot be done, cutting it into pieces 
without bruising it, and swallowing these 
may be found to answer equally well, pro- 
ducing thereby no uneasiness in the fauces. 
On being beaten up, and formed into pills, 
the active parts of this medicine soon evapo- 
rate: this Dr. Woodville, in his Medical 
Botany, notices, on the authority of Cullen, 
who thinks that Lewis has fallen into a gross 
error, in supposing dried. garlick more active 
than fresh. ‘The syrup and oxymel of 
garlick, which formerly had a place in the 
British Pharmacopeeias, are now expunged. 
It may be necessary to notice that, by some, 
the cloves of garlick are bruised, and applied 
to. the wrists, to cure agues, and to the bend 
of the arm, to cure the tooth-ache: when 
held in the hand, they are said to relieve hic- 
cough ; when beat with common oil into a 
poultice, they resolve sluggish humours; 
and, if laid on the navels of children, they 
are supposed: to destroy worms in the intes- 
tines. 

A’‘LiIuM vicrorta’te. Victorialis longa. 
The root, which when dried loses its alliace- 
ous smell, and taste, is said to be efficacious 
in allaying the abdominal spasms of gravid 
females. 

Auuo’cHoos. (From dog, another, and 
x(t@, to pour.) Hippocrates uses this word 
to mean delirious. 

Axtozo sis. (From ai’o¢, another.) Al- 
teration in the state of a disease. 

Arioro’rica. (From «Avs, another.) Al- 
teratives. Medicines which change the ap- 


‘ pearance of the disease. 


Attoeno’sis. (From «aos, another, and’ 
yivwrxa, to know.) Delirium ; perversion of 
the judgment; incapability of distinguishing 
persons. 

Axto’ruasis. (From #20, another, and 
dew, to speak.) According to Hippocrates, 
a delirium, where the patient is not able to 
distinguish one thing from another. 

AuxorriopHa cia. (From ardclers, fo- 
reign, and ¢zyw, to eat.) A synonym of pica. 
See Pica. In Vogel’s Nosology it signifies 
the greedily eating unusual things for food. 

ALLOY. By this word, chemists and 
artificers commonly understand any portion 
of base metal, or metallic mixture, which is 
added to lower the more valuable metals, 
particularly gold and silver; likewise all 
compounds of metals united by fusion into 
one seemingly homogeneous mass, unless 
mercury be present, when they are termed 
Amalgams, 

Alispice. See Myrtus Pimenta. 

A‘ima. Water; and the first motion of 
a foetus to free itself from its confinement’: 
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Armasri. A stone-like amber. 

A’tmacrae Bolum cuprum. 

1. Red earth, or ochre, used by the an 
tients as an astringent. 

2. Rulandus says it is the same as Lotio. 

5. Inthe Theatrum Chymicum, it is a 
_ hame for the white sulphur of the alchemists, 

Armara’NvA. Almakis. Litharge. 
_ Atma’npa catua/ratica. A plant grow- 
ing on the shores of Cayenne and Surinam, 
used by the inhabitants as a remedy for the 
colic; supposed to be cathartic. 

Auma’rcas. (Arab.) Litharge of silver. 

Aumarca’nipa._Litharge of silver, 

Ama’rcen. Almarago. Coral. 

Aumarxasi'ta. Mercury. 

Auma/rtax. Powder of litharge. 

Atmata’tica, Copper. 

Atmeca'sitz, Almechasite. Copper. 

Atmeaite'tu. A word used by Avicen- 
na, to express a preternatural heat less than 
that of fever, and which may continue after 
a fever. 

Atme’xg. Sal lucidum, or sal gemme. 

Ami'sa. Musk. 

Atmiza’pir. Verdigris, or muriat of 
ammonia. ° 

Axmiza’par. Muriat of ammonia. 

Almond, bitter. See Amygdalus. 

Alniond, common. See Amygdalus. 

Almond, sweet. See Amygdalus. 

ALMonDS OF THE Ears. A popular name 
for the tonsils, which have been so called 
from their resemblance to an almond in shape. 
See Tonsils. 
| ALMONDS OF THE THROAT. 
name for the tonsils. 

Atnazati. In Avicenna and Serapion, 
this word means the siliguadulcis, a gentle 
laxative. 

A'tyre. Stannum, or tin. 

A’‘tyeric. Sulphur vivum. 

A’LNUS. (Aino, Ital.) The alder. 

The pharmacopeeial name of two plants, 
sometimes used in medicine, though rarely 
employed in the present practice. 

1. Alnus rotundifolia; glutinosa; viridis; 
the common alder-tree. See Betula. 

2. Alnus nigra, vel frangula; the black, 
or CE eg alder. See Rhamnus Fran- 
gula. 

__ A’LOE. (From ahlah, a Hebrew word, 
signifying growing near the sea.) The 
Aloe. 

A genus of plants of the Linnean sys- 
tem. Class, Herandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Alé Caballina. See Alvés. 

Aloé Guinensis. See Alcés. 

ALOE PERFoLIATA. See Alods, 

Aloé Socotorina. See Alvés. 

Alvé Zocotorina. See Alvis. 

ALOES. (<Aloé, es, f.) Fel nature. 
The inspissated juice of the aloe plant. 
“Aloes are distinguished into three species, 
Socotorine, hepatic, and caballine; of which 
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the two first are directed for officinal yse in 


our phaxmacopeias. 
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The Ist. Aloe Succotorina. Aloé Zoctorinia. 
Succotorine aloes, is obtained from a variety 
of the Aloé perfoliata. of Linnzeus :—foliis 
caulinis dentatis, amplexicaulibus vaginantibusy 
floribus corymbosis, cernuis, pedun culatis 
subcylindricis: it is brought over. wrapt in 
skins, from the Island of Socotora, in the 
Indian Ocean ; it is of a bright surface and 
in some degree pellucid; in the lump, of a 
yellowish red colour, with a purplish cast ; 
when reduced into powder, it is of a golden 
colour. It is hard and friable in very cold 
weather; but in summer it softens very 
easily betwixt the fingers. It is extremely 
bitter, and also accompanied with an aro. 
matic flavour, but not so much as to cover 
its disagreeable taste. Its scent is rather 
agreeable, being somewhat similar to that of 
myrrh, Of late this sort has been very 
scarce, and its place in a great measure sup~ 
plied by another variety, brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope; which is said to be 
obtained from the Aloé Spicata of Linnzus, 
by inspissating the expressed juice of the 
leaves, whence it is termed in the London 
Pharmacopeeia Aloés Spicatze Extractum,, 

2. Aloé hepatica, vel Barbadensis;. the 
common or Barbadoes or hepatic aloes. 
This was thought tocome from a variety of 
the Aloé perfoliata of Linnezus: —floribus 
pedunculatis, cernuis corymbosis, subcylindri- 
cis, foliis spinosis, confertis, dentatis, vaginan- 
tibus, planis, maculatis: but Dr. Smith has 
announced, that it will be shewn, in Sib- 
thorp’s Flora Greca, to be from a distinct 


species, the Aloé vulgaris, or true aaog, of 


Dioscorides ; and it is therefore termed in the 
London Pharmacopeia Aloés vulgaris Ex- 
tractum. The best is brought from Barba- 
does in large gourd-shells; an inferior sort 
in pots, and the worst in casks. It is darker 
coloured than the socotorine, and not so 
bright; it is also drier and more compact, 
though sometimes the sort in casks is soft 
and clammy. ‘To the taste it is intensely 
bitter and nauseous, being almost wholly 
without that aroma which is observed in the 
socotorine. To the smell it is strong and 
disagreeable. peridn 

5. Aloé caballina vel Guineensis ; Horse- 
aloes. This is easily distinguished from 
both the foregoing by its strong rank smell ; 
in other respects it agrees pretty much with 
the hepatic, and is now not unfrequently 
sold in its place. Sometimes it is prepared 
so pure and bright as scarcely to be distin- 
guishable by the eye, even from the socoto- 
rine, but its offensive smell betrays it; and 
if this also should be dissipated by art, its 
wanting the aromatic flavour of the finer 
aloes will be a sufficient criterion. This 
aloe is not admitted into the materia medica, 
and is employed chiefly by farriers. 

The general nature of these three kinds is 
nearly the same. ‘Their particular differ. 
ences only consist in the different propor- 
tions of gum to cP an pad in their 
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flavour. The smell and taste reside prin- 
cipally in the gum, as du the principal virtues 
of tle aloes. Twelve ounces of Barbadoes 
aloes yields nearly 4 ounces of resin, and 
The same quantity 
of socotorine aloes yields 3 ounces of resin 
and 9 of gummy extract. 

Aloes is a well known stimulating purga- 
tive, a property which it possesses not only 
when taken internally, but also by external 
application. The cathartic quality of aloes 
does not reside in the resinous part of the 
drug, but in the gum, for the pure resin 
has little or no purgative power. Its me- 
dium dose is from 5 to 15 grains, nor does 
a larger quantity operate more effectually. 
{ts operation is exerted on the large in- 
testines, principally on the rectum. In 
small doses long continued, it ‘often pro- 


‘duces much heat, and irritation, particu- 


larly about the anus, from which it some- 
times occasions a bloody discharge; there- 
fore, to those who were subject to piles, or 
of an hemorrhagic diathesis, or even in a 
state’ of pregnancy, its exhibition has been 
productive of considerable mischief; but 
on the contrary, by those of a phlegmatic 
constitution, or those suffering from uterine 
obstructions, (for the stimulant action of 
aloes, it has been supposed, may be extend- 
ed to the uterus), and in some cases of dys- 
pepsia, palsy, gout, and worms, aloes may 
be employed as a laxative with peculiar 
advantage. In all diseases of the bilious 


‘tribe;- aloes is the strongest purge, and the 


best’ preparations for this purpose are the 
pilula ex alog cum myrrha, the tinctura 
alos, or the extractum colocynthidis com- 
positum. Its efficacy in jaundice is very 
considerable, as it proves a succedaneum 
to the bile, of which in that disease there is 
a defective supply to the intestine either ‘in 
quantity or quality. Aloes therefore may be 
considered as injurious where inflammation 
or irritation exist in the bowels or neighbour- 
ing parts,’ in pregnancy, or in habits disposed 
to piles; but highly serviceable in all hypo- 
chondriac affections, cachectic habits, and 
persons labouring under oppression of the 
stomach caused by irregularity. Aromatics 
correct the offensive qualities of aloes the 
most perfectly. 
tolerably, and without any inconvenience ; 
but some rather prefer the essential oils for 
this purpose. Dr. Cullen says, ‘“ If any 
medicine be entitled to the appellation of a 
stomach purge, itis certainly aloes. It is re- 
markable with regard to it, that it operates 
almost to as good a purpose in a small as in 
a large dose; that one or two grains will 
produce one considerable dejection, and 20 
grains will do no more, except it be that in 
the last: dose the operation will be attended 
with gripes, &c. Its chief use is to render 
the peristaltic motion regular, and it is one 
of the best cures in habitual costiveness. 
There is a difficulty we meet with in the 
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exhibition of purgatives, viz. that they will 
not act but in their full dose, and will not 
produce half their effect if given in half the 
dose. For this purpose we are chiefly con- 
fined to aloes. Neutral salts in half their 
dose will not have half their effect ; although 
even from these, by large dilution, we may 
obtain this property; but besides them and 
our present medicine, I know no other 
which has any title to it, except sulphur. 
Aloes sometimes cannot be employed. It 
has the effect of stimulating the rectum more 
than other purges, and with justice has been 
accused of exciting hemorrhoidal swellings, 
so that we ought to abstain from it in such © 
cases, except when we want to promote them. 
Aloes has the effect of rarifying the blood 
and disposing to hamorrhagy, and hence it is 
not recommended in uterine fluxes. Feetid 
gums are of the same nature in producing 
hemorrhagy, and perhaps this is the founda- 
tion of their emmenagogue power.’’ Aloes 
is administered either simply in powders, 
which is too nauseous, or else in composition: 
— 1. With purgatives, as soap, scammony, . 
colocynth, or rhubarb. 2. With aromatics, 


as canella, ginger, or essential oils. 3. With 


bitters, as gentian. 4. With emmenagogues, 
as iron, myrrh, wine, &c. . It may be ex- 
hibited in pills as the most convenient form,’ - 
or else dissolved in wine, or diluted alkohol. 

The officinal preparations of aloes are the 

following ;— Pilule Alo®s.  Pilula Alo*s 

Composita. Pilula Alo*s cum Assafoetida. 

Piiula Aloes cum Colocynthide. Pilula 

Aloescum Myrrh. ‘Tinctura Aloés, Tine- 

tura Aloes AXtherialis. Tinctura Aloes et 

Myrrh. Vinum Aloés. Extractum Aloés. 

Decoctum Alo*s  Compositum. Pulv. 

Alo’s comp. Pulv. Alo’scum Canell. Pulv. 

Aloés cum Guaiac. Tinctura Aloés comp, 

Ext. Colocynth. comp. Tinctura Benzoin. 

comp. and some others. 

Axnorpa ra. (From aacy, the aloe.) 
Compound purging medicines, so called 
from having aloes as the chief ingredient. » 

ALorpHancina. Medicines formed by a 
combination of aloes and aromatics. 

A'tores See dé. . 

- A’Loxs spica’ta@ ExTRA‘cTUM. See Alcé. 
A’hors VuLGA'RIs ExTRA’cTUM. See dlcé. 
Avortics. Medicines wherein aloes is 

the chief or fundamental ingredient, 

- Axocorro’roia. (From easyes, dispro- 
portionate, and cg:¢, to nourish.) Un- 
equal nourishment, as in the rickets. 

A'touar. (Arab.). dlohoc. Mercury. 

A'tors ti'gnum. See Lignum Aloes. _ 

Avo'sa. (Arab.) Alvoc. Plumbum, or 
lead. 

Axo'prcrs. (From aawarng, the fox.) The 
psox muscles are so called by Fallopius and 
Vesalius, because in the fox they are parti- 
cularly strong. 

Atoprcia.. (Krom eawarng, a fox; bev 
cause the fox is subject to a distemper that 


‘resembles it; or, as some say, because the 
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fox’s urine will occasion baldness.) dthrix 
dejnlis. Phalacrotis. Baldness, or the fall - 
ing off of the hair; when on the sinciput, 
calvt ies, calvi‘iume 

_Avosa. (From aaiczw, to take; because 
itisarivenous fish.) The Shad. ‘See Crurras. 

A’tasat. Alosohoc. Quicksilver. 

Axosa’ytur, (From ads, salt, and avdog, 
a flower.} -dlosanthum. Flowers of salt. 

ALPHABETUM  cHY¥/MICUM. Raymond 

Lully hath given the world this alphabet, 

but to what end is difficult to say; 
A significat Dewm. 

Mercurium. 

Salis Petram. 

Vitriglum. 

Menstruale. 

Lunam claram. 
Mercurium nostratir. 

Salem purune. 

Compositum Lune. 
Compostium Solis. 

Terram compositt Lune. 
Aquam composili Lune. 
rem composui Lune. 

Terram composiit Solis. 
Aquam composi:t Soltis. 
LErem composiit Solis. 
Tgnem composili Solis. 
Lapidem Album. 
Medicinam corporis rubzi. 
Calorem fumi secrett. 
Ignem siccum cinerise 
Calorem balnet. 
Separalionem liguorum. 
Alembicum cum cucurbitd. 

Alvpwanic. Alpienic. _ An Arabian 
word (signifying tender) for barley-sugar, 
or sugar-candy. 

_ A’teutta. ( Alphita, the plural of Zagirov, 
the meal of barley in general.) By Hippo- 
crates this term is applied to barley-meal 
either toasted or fried. Galen says that 
xoizve is Coarse meal, wAzupay is fine meal, 
and wAg:ce is a middling sort. | 

Aveu'tinon. <A’phitidum. It is when 
a bone is bruken into small fragments like 
Alphita, i. e. bran. é’ 

Avpuo’nsix. The name of an instru- 
ment for extracting balls. It is so called 
from the name of its inventor Alphonso 
Ferrier, a Neapolitan physician. It consists 
of three branches, which separate from each 
other by their elasticity, but are capable of 
_ being closed by means of a tube in which 
they are included. i 

A Leuis. (aArAG, from °* aArAduiva, to 
change ; because it changes the colour of 
the skin.) Vitiligo alba. Morphea alba. 

Lepra maculosa aba. A species of leprosy, 
called by the ancients vitiligo, and which 
they divided into alphus. melas, and leuce. 
It is produced by a peculiar miasma, which 
Is endemial to Arabia. See Lepra. 

A’te. xi BA LsAMuM. Balm of Gilead. 
__ ALPINUS, Prosrer, a Venetian, born 
in 1555, celebrated for his skill in medicine 


in 
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and botany. After gradua‘ing at Padua, 
he went to Egypt, and during three years 
carefully studied the plants of that country, 
and the modes of treating diseases there ; 
of which he afterwards published a very 
learned accqunt. He has left also some 
other Jess important works. He was ap= 
pointed physician to the celebrated Andrew 
Doria; and subsequently botanical professor 
at Padua, which office he retained till his 
death in 1616. 

A’tracuas. Lead. 

Atra‘tica. A word used by Albucasis, 
to signify a partial or a total imperforation 
of the vagina, It is an Arabic word. — 

Atsa/macu. An Arabic name for the 
great hole in the os petrosum. 

A'LSINE. (From aazo:, a grove; so 
called because it grows in great abundance 
in woods and shady places.: The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Trigynia. Chick 
weed. 

A’tsIng MEDIA. . Morsus galline cen=- 
tunculus, ‘Ihe name for the plant, called 
chickweed, which, if boiled tender, may be 
eaten like spinach, and forms also an ex, 
cellent emollient poultice. 

ALSTON, Cuartes, born in Scotland 
in 1683, was early attached to the study of 
botany, and distinguished himself by oppos- 
ing the sexual system of Linneus. He 
afterwards studied under Boerhaave at 
Leyden ; then returning to his native coun~ 
try, was materially instrumental, in cons 
junction with the celebrated Alexander 
Monro, in establishing the medical school 
at Edinburgh, where he was appointed pro- 
fessor of botany and materia medicae He 
died in 1760. . His ‘* Lectures on the Ma- 
teria Medica,”’ a posthumous work, abound 
in curious and useful facts, which will leag 
preserve their reputation. ' 

A!/trarors -Camphire. — . . 

A‘LTERATIVES. | Alterantia, sc. me- 
dicamenta : from altero, to change.) Those 
remedies are so called, which are ‘given 
with a view to re-establish the healthy func- 
tions of the animal ceconomy, without pro- 
ducing any sensible evacuation. 

_ ALTHZ’A. (From aaéew, to heal; so 
called from its supposed qualities in heat. 
ing.) Marsh-mallow. © . 

1. The name of a genus of plants of -the 
Linnzan system. Class, Monadelphia. 
Order, Polyandria. “2 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the marsh 
mallow. See dlthea Officinalis. 

AttH2’a oFfFricINALIs. The systematic 
name of the marsh-mallow.  Alihea:— 

Soltis simplicibus tomentosis.. The leaves and 
root are generaily selected for’ use.’ The 
mucilaginous matter with which this plant 
abounds, is the medicinal part of the plant; 
it is commonly employed for its emollient 
and demulcent qualities ‘in tickling coughs, 
hoarseness, and ey in dysentery, 
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and difficulty and heat of urine. It ree 


Jaxes the passages in nephritic’ complaints, 
in which last case a decoction is the best 
reparation. Two or three ounces of the 
resh roots may be boiled in a sufficient 
quantity of water to a quart, to which one 
ounce of gum.-arabic may be added. The 
following is given where it is required that 
large quantities should be used. An ounce 
of the dried roots is to be boiled in water 
enough to leave two or three pints to be 
poured off for use : if more of the root be 
used, the liquor will. be disagreeably slimy. 
If sweetened, by adding a little more of the 
root of liquorice, it will be very palatable. 
The root had formerly a place in many of 
the compounds in the pharmacopevias, but 
now it is only directed in the form of syrup. 
 Aprua’naca. Althanacha. Orpiment. 
Auruese’atum. An Arabian name for 
a sort of swelling, such as is observed in 
cachectic and leuco-phlegmatic habits. 

Aurue’xis. (From @Aés, to cure, or 
heal.) Hippocrates often uses this word to 
signify the cure of a distemper. 

Aria. So Avicenna calls the Laser- 
pitium, of the ancients. . 

A‘tup. (Arab.) Aloes. . 

Axupets. Hollow spheres of stone, glass, 
or earthenware, with a short neck project - 
ing at each end, by means of which one globe 
might be set. upon the other. The upper- 
most has no opening at the top. They were 
used in former times for the sublimation of 
several substances. 

Alum: See dAlumen. 

ALU'MEN. (Alum. Arab.) Assos, azub, 
aseb, elanula. Sulphas alumine acidulus cum 
potassd. Super-sulphas alumine. et potass@. 
Argilla vitriolata. Alum. 

A salt formed by the combination of the 
earth called alumine, or pure clay, with sul- 
phuric acid, anda little potash, or am~ 
monia. 

The alum of commerce, and that presented 
for medicinal purposes, is afforded by ores 
which are dug out of the earth for this pur- 
pose, and manufactured by first decompos- 
ing the ore, then lixiviating it, evaporating 
the lixivium, and then crystallizing the alum, 
which affects the form of tetrahedral pyra- 
mids, applied to each other base to base ; 
sometimes the angles are truncated. 

The following kinds of alum are met with 
in the shops : 

1. Ice orrock alum. lumen commune: 
alumen- crystallinum, rupeum, factitium. 

Yommon alum ; fictitious alum; English 
alum. This is always in very large trans- 
parent masses, and derives its name from 
Rocca in Syria, now called Edessa, in which 
the earliest manufactory of this salt was 
established: or from the hardness and size 
of the masses. This species is not very 
pure. 

2. Roman alum, dlumen Romanum: 
elumen rubrum, ruivum, rocht Gallise 
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Called yoch alum by the French. This 
species, which is prepared in the territory 
of Civita-Vecchia, comes in lumps of the 
size of eggs, covered with a reddish efflo- 
rescence. 

‘Alum, when first tasted, imparts a sweet- 
ness, but is soon felt to be strongly astrin- 
gent; on account of which virtue it is of 
very extensive use in medicine and sur- 
gery. 

Internally it is used as a powerful astrin- 
gent in cases of passive hemorrhages from 
the womb, intestines, nose, and sometimes 
lungs. In bleedings of an active nature, i. e. 
attended with fever, and a plethoric state of 
the system, itis highly improper. Dr. Per- 
cival recommends it in the colica pictonum 
and other chronic disorders of the bowels, 
attended with obstinate constipation. See 
Percival’s Essays. The dose advised in these 
cases, is from 5 to 20 grains, to be repeated 
every four, eight, or twelve hours. When 
duly persisted in, this remedy proves gently 
laxative, and mitigates the pain. 

Alum isalso powerfully tonic, and is given 
with this view in the dose of 10 grains made 
into a bolus three timesa day, in such cases as 
require powerful tonic and astringent reme- 
dies. Another mode of administering it, 
is in the form of whey made by boiling 
a drachm of powdered alum in a pint of 
milk, for afew minutes, and to be taken in 
the quantity of a tea-cup full three times a 
day. Dr. Cullen thinks it ought to be em- 
ployed with other astringents in diarrhceas. 
In active hzemorrhagies, as was observed, 
it is not useful, though a powerful medicine 
in those which are passive. It should be 
given in small doses, and gradually increased. 
It has been tried in the diabetes without suc- 
cess; though, joined with nutmeg, it has been 
more successful in intermittents, given in a 
large dose, an hour or a little longer, before 
the approach of the paroxysm. In gargles, 
in relaxation of the uvula, and other swel- 
lings of the mucous membrane of the fauces, 
divested of acute inflammation, it has been 
used with advantage; also in every state of 
the cynanche tonsillaris. Externally alum 
is much employed by surgeons as a lotion for 
the eyes, and is said to be preferable to sul- 
phate of zinc or superacetate of lead in the 
ophthalmia membranarum. From two to 
five grains dissolved in an ounce of rose 
water, forms a proper collyrium. It is also 
applied as a styptic to bleeding vessels, and to 
ulcers, where there is too copious a secre- 
tion of pus. It has proved successful in 
inflammation of the eyes, in the form of 
cataplasm, which is made by stirring or 
shaking a lump of alum in the whites of two 
eggs, till they form a coagulum, which is ap- 
plied to the eye, between two pieces of thin 
linen rag. This substance is also employed 
in the form of injection in cases of gleet or 
fluor albus. ipa 


When deprived of its humidity, by placing 
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it in an earthen pan over. gentle fire, till it 
ceases to bubble, it is termed burnt alum, 
alumen exsiccatum,and is sometimes employed 
by surgeons to destroy fungous flesh, and is 
a principal ingredient in most styptic pow- 
ders. Alum is, also applied to many pur- 
poses of life; in this country, bakers mix a 
quantity with the bread, to render it white ; 
this mixture makes the bread better adapted 
for weak and relaxed bowels; but in opposite 
states of the alirnentary canal, this practice is 
highly pernicious. The officinal prepara- 
tions of alum are: Alumen exsiccatum. 
Solutio sulphat. cupri ammon. Edin. Liq. 
alum. comp. Lond. Pulv. sulph. alum, 
comp. E. 

AtuMeEN cA’/trnum. <A name of potash. 

Acumen Exsicca’tum. See dlumen. 

Atu’/MEN RUTILUM. > 

ALU MEN COMMUNE. 

ALU MEN CRYSTALLINUM. 

ALu’MEN RUPEUM. 

Atu’MEN FACTITIUM. 

ALU MEN ROMANUM. 

ALU MEN RUBRUM. 

Au MEN uUSsTUM. | 

ALUMINE. Alumina. Earth of alum. 
Puire clay. 

Aluminous earth derives its name from 
alum, of which it forms the base. It con- 
stitutes the greater part of clay, which forms 
the lower strata of mountains and plains. 
It arrests the waters, and causes them to rise 
in springs to the surface of the earth. Alu- 
mina enters into the natural composition of 
the schistus, and all those stones arid earths 
called argillaceous, such as potter’s-clay, 

Siller’s-earth, lepidolite, mica, corundum, &c. 
Hitherto it has not been found pure any 
where, except in the garden of the public 
schools at Halle in Germany. 

Properties of pure Alumine. — Alumine is 
white; and soft to the touch. It is insipid, 
adheres to the tongue, and occasions a sense 
of dryness in the mouth. When moistened 
with a small quantity of water, it forms a 
tenaceous; ductile; kneadable paste. When 
heated to redness, it shrinks considerably in 
bulk; and at last becomes so hard as to strike 
fire with flint. After being ignited, itis no 
longer capable of being kneaded with water 
into a ductile mass. It recovers; however, 
this property by solution in an acid and pre- 
cipitation. Alkalies dissolve it in the humid 
way, and form compounds decomposable by 
acids, It dissolves slowly in all acids. It 
possesses a powerful attraction for lime. The 
most intense heat of our furnaces is not. able 
to melt it, but it becomes fusible when lime is 
added. Lavoisier has proved that it is ca- 
pable of entering into a kind of fusion like 
paste, by the action of oxygen gas; it then 
cuts glass and resists the file. It absorbs 
water and carbonic acid from the atmosphere. 
By its mixture with water and silex it ac- 

quires greatsolidity. It does not unite with 

any combustible substance, but becomes fused 


See dlumen. 
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into coloured frits with metallic oxide, 1 
specific gravity is 2. It is employed in a 
multitude of arts. — . an 

Method of obtaining pure alumine. — Take 
any quantity of alam of commerce, dissolve 
it in six parts of boiling distilled water, and 
add to this solution, when cold, liquid ammo: 
nia, till no further precipitate ensues. ‘Theti 
heat the whole nearly to the boiling point 
for a few minutes, and transfer it on a filter, 
In proportion as the fluid passes off, potir 
more water over the precipitate, untilit passes 
tasteless. Let the precipitate obtained, while 
yet in a pasty state, be transferred into a glass 
or Wedzwodd’s bason, and add to it muriatic 
acid in small quantities at a time, until the 
while is dissolved. Then evaporate tlie So- 
lution, till a drop of it, when suffered to cool 
on a plate of glass, yields minute erystals : 
on letting it now cool, crystals of alum will 
be deposited. Remove thesé crystals by 
decanting the fluid, and renew the evapora- 
tion, until, on further cooling, no more 
crystals are formed. Nothing now but pure 
alumine remains in the solution; the fluid 
may therefore be decomposed by adding to it 
gradually liquid ammionia till rio further pre- 
cipitate ensues. Thé precipitate thus ob- 
tained, when well washed and dried, is puré 
alumine. 

The process recommended in general by 
systematic writers, for obtainifig altimine 
differs from this; it consists in decompo- 
sing a solution of alum of commerce by an 
excess of carbonated alkali, washing the 
obtained precipitate, and exposing it to 
a sufficient heat to drive off the carbonic 
acid. ‘This method however is imperfect, 
for if the alumine thus obtained be heated 
with charcoal, and a diluted acid is added 
to the mixture sulphureted hydroweii pas 
will be liberated. It adheres to the tongwe, 
and emits a peculiar odour whew breathed 
upon. Sure sigiis tliat it is not pure. 

It must be obvious that alumine cannot 
be obtained absolutely pure in this manner. 
For alum isa triple compound, consisting of 
alumine, potash, and sulphuric acid in ex- 
cess. When this excess of acid is saturated; 
by adding to the solution an alkali, or even’ 
pure alumine, a highly insoluble salt (sul- 
phate of alumine) is produced, differing from 
alum only in the proportion of its base. 
When we therefore gradually add to a so- 
lution of alum, a carbonated alkali, the first 
effect of the alkali is, to saturate the exéess 
of the sulphuric acid, and the precipitate 
consists principally of the salt which is. in- 
soluble in water. A further quantity of the 
alkali effects instantly a decomposition of: 
part of the salt, which, in proportion as: it 
takes place, becomes mixed. with the alu- 
mine; and it is thus covered from the fur» 
ther action of the alkali. This being’ the 
case, it is obvious that no subsequent. washing 
can do more than separate the sulphate of. 


potash, and therefore the residuum, instea 
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of being pure alumine, contains also a varie 
’ able proportion. of true sulphate of alumine ; 
the sulphuric acid of which becoming de- 
composed on heating it in contact “with 
charcoal, accounts for the sulphuretted hy- 


drogen gas produced by the affusion of 


an acid. With the acids it is known to 
form more than twenty species of neutral 
salts. Of these only one is used in medicine 


and surgery, called alum, or aluminous sul-. 


phate. See dlumen. . 
Atu'minovs waters, Waters’ impreg- 
nated with particles of alum. 


Ausar. Manna, 
ALVEA RIUM. (From alveare, a bee- 
hive.: That part of the meatus auditorius 


externus isso called, which contains the wax 
of the ear. 

ALVE’OLI. (Plural of poe a di- 
minutive of alveus, acavity.) Botrion, both- 
rion ; frena, mortariolum. The sockets of 
the teeth. 

A/LVEUS COMMU'NIS. The com- 
mon duct, or communication of the ampullz 
of the membranaceous semicircular canals 
in the internal ear, is so termed by Scarpa. 

A’ivnus amPuLue’scens. Part ‘of the 
duct conveying the chyle to the subclavian 
vein. 

Auvinu'ca. (From aluus, the belly, and 
duco, to draw.) Purging medicines. 

Auvirtu xus. (From alvus, and fluo, to 
flow.) <A diarrheea, or purging. 

ALVUS. (Alvus, i f. and sometimes, 
m. aballuendo, gud sordes alluuntur.) . The 
belly, stomach and entrails. 

A'tyce. (From gave, to be anxious. ) 
That anxiety which is attendant on low 
fevers. 

Avy’ra. (From @, neg. and aus, pain.) 
A gentle purgation of the humours without 
pain. 

Auy'p1as. Alypum. A species of spurge, 


so called because it purges gently and with- 
out pain. 
Aty’smus, (From «va, to be restless. ) 
Restlessness. 
_ Auy’ssim. (From 2, neg and Avugce, the 


bite of a mad’ dog: so called because it was 
foolishly thought to be a specitic in the cure 
of the bite of a mad dog.) Mad-wort. See 
Marrulium. 
_ Aty’ssum Gatr'nt. 
ticillatume . 
Atyssum Pun. See Galium album. 
ALY ssUM VERTICILLA TUM. ‘The marru- 
bium. verticillatum. 
AuzeMaror. Cinnabar. 
Auzum. didum.  Aldrum. Thename 
of the tree which produces gum bdellium 
according to some ancient authors. 


See marrubium ver= 


A'mMa. (ame, together.) A word used in 
composition. 
AMA’‘LGAM. . (From eze, and Yeprely, 


to marry.) A substance produced by mixing 
mercury ‘with a metal, the two being there- 
hy: incorporated, 


ie 
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Amamr'iis. (From eve, and urarse, an 


apple.) The bastard medlar of Hippo- 
crates. 
Amanita. (From «, priv. and vane, 


madness ; so called, because they are eatable 
and not poisonous, like some others) A 
tribe of fungous productions, called mush- 


rooms, truffles, and-morells, and by the, 


French, champignons. 

AMA'RA. (Amara, sc. medicamenta ; 
from amarus, bitter.) Bitters. 

The principal bitters used medicinally 
are: the pure bitters, gentiana lutea ; humulus 
lunilus ; and quassia amara: styptic bitters, 
cinchona officinalis ; croton cascarilla ; quassia 
simarouba: and aromatic bitters, artemisia 
absinthium ; antheniis nobilis ; hyssopus. &e. 

AMA'RA DULCIS. . 
mura. 

Ama’racis. (Frome, neg. and mapa, 
to decay ; because it keeps its virtues a long 
time.) Marjoram. 

A/MARANTH E'SCULENTs 
Oleraceus. 

AMARA'NTHUS. (From a, neg. 
and pesawe, to decay.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system, 

Amara’nTH’s oLERACEUS. — Esculent 
Amaranth. The leaves of this, and seve- 
ral other species are eaten in India the 
same as cabbage is here. 

Amaro Ria Fesris. (From amo; to love.) 
See Chlorosis. 

Amato’RIA VENEFI'cIA. {From amo, to 
love, and veneficium, witchcraft.) Philters. 
Love powders. 

Amato’ru. ‘Amatorii, sc musculi.) A 
term given to the muscles of the eye, by 
which that organ is moved in ogling. 

Amatzquitt. (Indian.) See <drbutus 
Unedo. 

AMAURO'SIS. = (Apusugeeis : 
auavew, to darken or obscure.) Gutta 
serena. Amblyopia.. A genus of disease 
in the class locales, and order dysesthesie 
of Cullen. Jt arises generally from com- 
pression of the optic nerves; amaurosis 
compressionis ; from debility, amaurosis 
atonica; from spasm, amaurosis spasmo= 
dica ; or from poisons, amaurosis venenata.. 

This is a disease of the eye attended with 


See Amaranthus 


a diminution or total loss of sight, without. 


any visible injury to the organ, and arising 
from a paralytic affection of the retina and 
optic nerve. 

The symptoms of gutta serena are noted 
for being very irregular. In many cases, 
the pupil is very much dilated, immove- 
able and of its natural black colour. Some- 
times, however, in the most complete and 
incurable cases, the pupil is of its natural 
size. and the iris capable of free motion, 
In some cases, the pupil] has a dull, glassy 
or horny appearance. Sometimes its colour 
is greenish, occasionally whitish and opake, 
so as to be liable to be mistaken for an in- 
cipient cataract. 


See Solanum Dulca- 
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_. Bree of strabismus, as the only symptom; 
except the loss-of sight, as. invariably. at- 
__, tendant on amaurosis. 

The blindness produced by the gutta 
serena, is generally preceded. by an ima- 
ginary appearance of numerous insects, or 
substances, like cobwebs, interposing them- 
selves between objects and the eye. \ The 
origin of a cataract on the other hand, is 
usually attended with a simple cloudiness 
of vision. 

Violent contusions of the head, apoplec- 
tic fits, flashes of lightning, frequent ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun, severe exer- 
Cise, strong passions, drunkenness, and other 
causes of paralytic affections, are enume- 
rated as producing this complaint. Some- 
» times tumours within the cranium, bony 

projections, &c. have been found corapress- 
ing the optic nerves: but in many instances 
no morbid appearance could be traced, 
whence the defect has been concluded to 
exist in these. 

The disorder is generally difficult. to be 
removed: but is sometimes much bene- 
fited by general and local stimulants, per- 
severed in for a considerable time. If there 
are marks of, congestion in the head, local 
bleeding, active purging and other evacua- 
tions would be proper in the first instance. 
Blisters and issues behind the ear or neck 
should also be tried. Richter speaks of 
much success from the use of medicines 
acting steadily on the bowels, after premis- 
ing an emetic... Mr. Ware observes, that 
in some cases the pupil is contracted,: indi- 
cating probably, internal inflammation ; and 
then the internal use of mercury, especially 
the oxymuriate, will be. most beneficial, 
Electricity has been sometimes serviceable, 
taking the aura or sparks, or even gentle 
shocks ; but galvanism is certainly prefera- 
able. Errhines are often useful, as the 
compound powder of asarabacca ; Mr. Ware 
particularly recommends the. hydrargyrus 
Vitriolatus of the former London Pharma- 
copeia. Stimulants have been sometimes 
usefully applied to the eye itself, as the 
vapour of oil of turpentine, an infusion of 
capsicum, &c. ,Where the intention of a 
blister is to stimulate, it is best applied. to 

_ the temple on the affected side. 
- Amber seed. See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 

A'’MBE. . (Agén, the edge of a rock ; 
from avai, to ascend.: An old chirur- 
gical machine for reducing dislocations of 
the shoulder, and so called, because its 


_ extremity projects like the prominence of 


arock. Its invention is imputed to Hip- 
_pocrates. The ambe is the most ancient 
mechanical contrivance for the above pur- 
pose, but is not at present employed. 
Amseta. |Arab.) ‘The cornered hazle- 
_nut, the bark of which is purgative. 
AMBER. Succinum. A beautiful bi- 
_ tuminous substance, of a yellow or brown 
colour, either transparent or opake, which 
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takes a good polish, and, after a’ slight 
rubbing, becomes. so electric, as) to attract 
straws and small bodies; it was called mate 
rei (electrum) by the antients, and hence 
the word electrieity. When powdered, it 
emits an agreeable smell. It is dug ‘out 
of the earth at various depths, and often 
contains insects in high preservation; a 
circumstance which. proves that it has been 
liquid. Amber is also’ found floating on 
the shores of the Baltic, and is met with 
in’ Italy, Sicily, Poland, Sweden; &c. 
From its colour or opacity it has been va- 
riously distinguished; thus white, orange, 
golden, cloudy amber, &c. An oil is ob- 
tained from it, which, as well as its other 
preparations is occasionally used in medi- 
cine against spasmodic diseases.. See Qleum 
Succini, and Succinic Acid. . 
AMBERGRIS, (Ambragrisea.). A-con- 
crete, bituminous substance, of a soft and 
tenacious consistence, marked with black, 
and yellow spots, and of an agreeable and 
strong smell when heated or rubbed. It is 
found in very irregular masses, floating on 
the sea near the Molucca islands, Mada-« 
gascar, Sumatra, on the coast of Coroman- 
del, Brazil, America, China, and Japan. 
Several American fishermen assured Dr, 
Schwediaur, that they often found this sub- 
stance, either among the excrements. of 
the Physeter macrocephalus, a species of 
whale, or in its stomach, or in a vessel 
near the stomach. ‘The medical qualities 
of ambergris are stomachic, cordial, and 
antispasmodic, It is very seldom used in 
this country. 
Amsto'sis. (Auérawos: from axGrca', 
to cause abortion.) A miscarriage. 
Ams.o'tica. .(Amblotica,” sc. medica- 
menta, aporwrixe ; from a¢nrou, to cause 
abortion.) . Medicines which were supposed 
to occasion abortion. ’ 
Ampiyo'?ia. (From eezéavs, dull, and 
wy, the eye.) Hippocrates means by this 
word, dimness of sight to which old people 
are subject. Paulus Actuarius, and the best 
modern writers, seem to think that am. 
blyopia means the same thing as the in- 
complete amaurosis. See Gutta serena and 
Amaurosis. : 
Amstyo'smus. Amblytes. The same. 
A'mso. (Indian.) ‘The mango. 
A™pon. (From opbeivw, to ascend. ) 
Celsus uses this term to signify the mar- 
gin or tip of the sockets in which the heads 
of the large bones are lodged. 


A’MBonr, The same as ambe. 
A’upra. Amber. Also an aromatic 
gum. 


A’mBra cinera’cea. (From cineraceus, 
of the colour of ashes.) Ambergris and 
grey amber. 

AmBRaA cRi'sra. Ambergris. 

AmsBram. Amber. 

Amare'tre. See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 

Ameyiatrya. (From ambulo, to walks) 
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A species of herpes; so called because 
it walks or creeps as it were about the 
body. 
Almuuro. (From auBararw, to cast forth.) 
Flatus Furiosus. A periodical flatulent diss 
ease, caused, according to Michaelis, by va- 
pours shooting through various parts of the 


body: 
Awmsu'stio. (From amburo, to burn.) 
Ambustum. A burn or scald. 
Ame'tia. The satae as achmella, 


AMENORRH@A. (From a, priv. 
peony, month, and jew, to flow.) A partial 
or total obstruction of the menses in women 
from other causes than pregnancy and old 
age. That. this excrementitious discharge 
should be regular as to quantity and quality, 
and that it should observe the monthly pe- 
riod, is essential to health. When it is 
obstructed, nature makes her efforts to ob- 
tain for it some other outlet. When these 
efforts of nature fail, the consequence may 
be, pyrexia, pulmonic diseases, spasmodic 
affections, hysteria, epilepsia, mania, apo- 
plexia, chlorosis, according to the general 
habit and disposition of the patient. Dr. 
Cullen places this genus in the class locales, 
and ,order epischeses. His species are, 1. 
Eniansio mensium that is, when the menses 
do not appear so early as is usually expected. 
See Chiorosis. 2. Suppressio mensium, when, 
after the menses appearing and continuing 
as usual for some time, they cease without 
pregnancy occurring. 5. Amenorrhea dif- 
ficilis, vel Menorrhagia difficilis, when this 
flux is too small in quantity, and attended 
with great pain, &c. 

The causes of a suppression of the menses 
appear mostly to operate by imducing a 
constriction of the extreme vessels ; such as 
cold, fear, and other depressing passions, 
an indolent life, the abuse of acids, &c. 
It is sometimes symptomatic of other dis- 
eases, in which considerable debility occurs, 
as phthisis pulmonalis. When the discharge 
has been some time interrupted, particu- 
larly in persons previously healthy, hzmor- 
rhages will eften happen from other out- 
lets, the nose, stomach, lungs, &c. even 
in some instances a periodical discharge of 
blood from an ulcer has occurred. The 
patient generally becomes obstinately cos- 
tive, often dyspeptic; colicky pains, and 
various hysterical symptoms likewise are apt 
to attend. The means of chief efficacy in 
restoring the uterine function are those cal- 
culated to relax spasm, assisted sometimes 
by such as. inerease arterial action, particu- 
larly in’ protracted cases, The former will 
be employed with most probability of suc- 
cess, when symptoms of a menstrual effort 
appear. ‘They are, especially the hip-bath, 
fomentations to the hypogastrium, sitting 
ever a vessel of hot water, so that the va- 
pour may be applied tothe pudenda; with 
antispasmodic medicines, as the compound 
galbanum pill, castor, &c, but especially 
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opium. If the patient be plethoric, vente. 


section should be premised. In cases of 


long standing, the object will be to bring . 
about a determination of blood to the ute- — 


rus. This may be accomplished by em- 
menagogues, of which savine and the lytta 
are most to be depended upon; though the 
latter would be improper, if hematuria 
had occurred. Certain cathartics are also 
very useful, particularly aloes, which ap- 


" pear to operate especially on the rectum, 


and thus sympathetically influence the ute- 
rus, Hlectric shocks passed through the 
hypogastric region, may likewise contribute 
to the cure. 

In cases of scanty and painful menstru- 
ation, the means pointed out above as cal- 
culated to take off constriction of the uterine 
vessels, should be resorted to; espécially 
the hip-bath, and the free use of opium. — 

AME'NTIA. (From «, priv. and mens 
the mind.) Imbecillity of intellect, by which 
the relations of things are either not per- 
ceived, or itot recollected. A disease in 
the class neuroses, and order vesanie of 
Cullen. When it originates at birth, it is 
called amentia congenita, natural stupidity ; 
when from the infirmities of age; amentia 
senilis, dotage or ehildishness; and when 
from some accidental ecatise, amentia ae- 
guisttas 

American balsam. See Myrorylon Peru= 
iferums “ 

Amernica’num tuzero’sum. The potatde. 
An American tuberose root. See Solanum. 

Ametuy’sta PHA’RMACA. (From a; neg. 
and pty, wines) Medicines which’ were 
said either to prevent or remove the effeets 
of wine. Galen. 

Ametuy'stus. (From a, neg. and edu 
xi, to be inebriated.) ‘The amethyst. A 
precious stone, so called, because in for- 
mer times, according to Plutarch; it was 
thought to prevent drunkenness, Rulantd. 
in Lex. Chem. j it 

Amy'cutum. A little short cloak: It is 
the same as the amnios, but antiently meant 
a covering for the pubes of boys, when they 
exercised in the gynmasium. Rhodiis. 

A'mipom. See dnwlum. 

Amina'um. A wine produced in Ami- 
na, formerly a province of Italy; called 
also Salernum. Also a strong wine vine- 
gar. Galen mentions Amineum Neapo- 
litanum, and Amineum Siculum. 

A'MMI. (Agys: from ¢zpos, sand, from 
its likeness to little gravel-stones.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants m the Linnzan 
system. .2. The pharmacopeial name of 
the herb bishop’s weed, of which there are 
two sorts, the ammi veriim and vulgare. 

Ami wa’sus, The systematic name for 
the’ ammé vulgare of the shops. ‘The seeds 
of this plant, Ammi majus, of Linnzus ; 
— foliis inferioribus pinnatis, lanceolatis, 
serratis ; superioribus, muultifidis, linearibus, 
are less powerful than those of the Sison’ 
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ammi, but were exhibited with the same 
views. 

A'mi ve’rumM. See Stson Ammi. 

A’mMi vutaa RE. See Ammi majus. 

A’mmion. -dmmium. Cinnabar. 

Ammocuo'sia. (From euusg, sand, and 
xs~, to pour.) A remedy for drying the 
body by sprinkling it with hot sand.  Ori- 
basius. 

Ammo’yta aceta’ta. See Liguor acetatis 
ammonia. 

Ammo’n1a murIA’ta. See Sal ammoniac. 

AmmMo’NIA PR&PARA'TA. See Subcarbonas 
ammonia. 

AMMO’/NIA. Ammonia-gas. The sub- 
stance so called, is an aériform or gaseous 
body. . 

Pure ammonia appears to be a compound 
of hydrogen and nitrogen, rendered gaseous 
by caloric. Ifa portion of it well dried be 
subjected to repeated electrical explosions, 
its bulk becomes gradually almost doubled, 
being resolved into hydrogen and nitrogen 
gases.of which the latter constitutes only one- 
fourth by measure of the result ; and there- 
fore the proportions by weight are about : 

18 hydrogen 
82 nitrogen 


wees 


100 


If some liquid ammonia be subjected to 
the galvanic influence in contact with mer- 
cury, a substance resembling an amalgam 
is formed: but whether this be a com- 
pound of ammonia and mercury, or con- 
sist of the latter united to some element 
of ammonia, is uncertain. Berzelius who 
made the discovery, considers the volatile al- 
kali to be a compound of oxygen, and a me- 
tallic substance, which he calls ammonium. 

_Ammonia-gas has a strong and very pun- 
gent odour. It extinguishes flame, yet it 
increases the magnitude of the flame of a 


taper before extinction, producing a pale | 


yellow colour round its edge. Animals 
cannot breathe it without death ensuing. 
It is lighter than atmospheric air, in the 
proportion of three to five. It tinges yel- 
low vegetable colours brown, and blue ones 
green. It is rapidly absorbed by cold-water ; 
by ardent spirit, essential oils, ether, char- 
coal, sponge, bits of ‘linen cloth, and all 
porous bodies. ’ 

When a piece of ice is brought in con- 
tact with this gas, it melts and absorbs, the 
gas, while at the same time its temperature 
is increased. It has no effect upon oxy- 
gen gas while cold; but when made to pass 
with it through an ignited tube, it denotates 
and becomes decomposed. The same is the 
case with common air. It is also decom- 
posed by phosphorus at high tempera- 
tures. 

It does not explode when mixed with 
hydrogen gas, Nitrogen gas has no effect 
bpon it. Atmospheric air does not combine 


with it at common temperatures, but only 
mixes with and dilutes it. When made to 
pass through ignited charcoal, it forms with 
it a substance called prussic acid, If 
brought into contact with acid gases, both 
gases lose their gaseous form, and become 
concrete. It has no sensible action on 
earths, or on the salino terrene substances, 
It combines readily with acids, and . unites 
to sulphur, when both are in a state of va~ 
pour. It reduces oxides of metals to their 
metallic state, and is decomposed by them, 
It is also decomposed by oxigenated muria- 
tic acid gas, &c.— When liquid ammonia is 
exposed to the temperature of 46 degrees 
below 0, it crystallizes, and when suddenly 
cooled down to 68 degrees below 0, it as- 
sumes a gelatinous appearance, and has 
scarcely any odour. 

Methods of obtaining Ammonia.—1. Mix 
together equal quantities of muriate of am- 
monia and quick-lime, separately powdered ; 
introduce them into a gas-bottle or retort, 
apply the heat of a Jamp, and receive the gas 
over mercury. 

Lixplanation.—Muriate of ammonia con- 
sists of muriatic acid and ammonia;. on 
adding lime to it, a decomposition takes 
place, the muriatic acid quits the ammonia 
and unites to the lime, forming muriate of 
lime, which remains in the retort, and the 
ammonia flies off in the state of gas, - 

Remark.—In order to obtain the gas in a 
state of purity, it is essentially necessary 
that a considerable quantity of the gas first 
disengaged, be suffered to escape, on account 
of the common air contained in the distil. 
ling yessel, and in the interstices of the in- 
gredients. 

2. Ammonia may likewise be obtained 
by heating the liquid ammonia of the shops 
(liquor ammoniz, Pharm. Lond.) in a 
retort placed in communication with the 
mercurial pneumatic trough. 

In this process the ammonia contained in 
this liquid combines with caloric, assumes 
the form of ammonia-gas, and parts with the 
water to which it was united. 

Remark.—The temperature of the fluid 
must not be carried so high as to cause the 
water to be converted into vapour, or, if 
this cannot well be avoided, a small vessel 
should be interposed between the retort and 
the receiver, which, when kept cool, may 
serve to condense the aqueous vapour which 
is formed, and cause the ammonia-gas. to 
pass in a very pure and dry state. 

Ammonia is likewise: produced during 
the spontaneous decomposition of animaland 
vegetable substances; in these cases it did not 
pre-exist in them ready formed, but is gene- 
rated by the union of the hydrogen and 
nitrogen contained in them. 

In combination with water, this alkali 
forms a solution of, or liquid ammonia, 
which is galled, in the London pharmaco- 
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LiquoR AMMONIA. 
Take of muriate of ammonia, eight ounces, 

Lime newly prepared, six ounces. 

Water, four pints. 

Pour on the lime a pint of the water; then 
cover the vessel, and set them by for an hour; 
then add the muriate of ammonia, and the 
remaining water previously made boiling 
hot, and cover the vessel again; strain the 
liquor when it has cooled; then distil from 
it twelve fluid ounces of the solution of am- 
monia. The specific gravity of this solution 
should be to that of distilled water, as 96 to 
100. 

Lime is capable of decomposing muriate 
of ammonia at a temperature much below 
that of boiling water; so that when the ma- 
terials are mixed, a solution of ammonia and 
of muriate of lime is obtained. This being 
submitted to distillation, the ammonia passes 
over with a certain portion of the water, leav- 
ing behind the muriate of lime dissolved in 
the rest. The proportion of water directed 
seems, however, unnecessarily great, which 
obliges the operator to employlarger vessels 
than would otherwise suffice. But the pro- 
cess now directed is certainly much easier, 
more economical, and more uniform in its 
results, than that of the Pharmacopeia of 
1809. 

This preparation is colourless and transpa-. 
rent. with a strong peculiar smell; it parts 
with the ammonia in the form of gas, if 
heated to 150 degrees, and requires to be 
kept, with a cautious exclusion of atmosphe- 
rical air, with the carbonic acid of which 
it readily unites: on this latter account, the 
propriety of keeping it in small bottles in- 
stead of a large one, has been suggested. 

This is the agua ammonie pure of the 
shops, and the alkali volatile causticum. 

Water of ammonia is very rarely given 
internally, although it may be used in doses 
of ten or twenty drops, largely diluted, as a 
powerful stimulant in asphyxia and similar 
diseases. Externally, it is applied to the 
skin as a rubefacient, and in the form of gas 
to the nostrils, and to the eyes as a stimu- 
lant: in cases of torpor, paralysis, rheuma- 
tism, syncope, hysteria, and chronic oph- 
‘thalmia. . 

The other preparations of ammonia in 
use are, syed 

1. The sub-carbonate of ammonia. See 
Ammonie subcarbonas, and ammonie subcar- 
bonatis liquor. : 

2. The acetate of ammonia. 
nic acetatis liquor. 

5. The muriate of ammonia. 
ammoniac. 

4. Ferrum ammoniatum. 

5. Several tinctures and spirits, holding 
amrnonia in solution. 

AMMONTACOUM. (Axpoviexoyv: so cal- 
led from Ammonia, whence it was brought.) 
Gum-ammoniac. <A concrete gummy resi- 
nous juice, composed of little lumps, or 


See ammo- 


See Sal- 


‘chalk, dried, a pound and a half. 
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tears, of a strong and somewhat ungrateful 
smell, and nauseous taste, . followed by a 
bitterness. There has, hitherto, been no in- 
furmation had concerning the plant which 
affords this drug: but Wildenow considers 
it. to be the Heracleum gummiferum, having 
raised that plant from the seeds, which are 
sometimes found in the drug. It is im. 
ported here from Turkey, and from the 
East-Indies. Gum-ammoniacum is prin-« 
cipally employed as an expectorant, and is 
frequently prescribed in asthma and chronic 
catarrh. Its dose is from 10 to 50 grains, 
It is given in the form of pill or diffused in 
water, and is frequently combined with 
squill, or tartarised antimeny. In large 
doses, it proves purgative. - Externally, it 
is applied as a discutient, under the form of 
plaster, to white swellings of the knee, and 
to indolent tumours. The officinal prepa- 
rations are Ammoniacum purificatum: Em- 
plastrum ammoniaci: Empl. ammoniacicum 
hydragyro; Mistura ammoniaci. 
AmMon!'& acetatis LIQg¢oR. Solution of 
acetate of ammonia; formerly called Aqua 
ammoni# acete. ‘Take of sub-carbonate 
of ammonia, two ounces; acetic acid, four 
pints. Add the acid to the salt, until bub- 
bles of gas shall no longer arise, and mix.”’ 


. The effervescence is occasioned by the es- 


cape of carbonic acid gas, which the acetic 
acid expels, and neutralises the ammonia. 

If the acid rather predominate, the solu- 
tion is more grateful to the taste; and pro- 
vided that acid be correctly prepared, the 
proportions here given will. be found suffi- 
cient; where the acid cannot be depended 
on, it will be right to be regulated rather 
by the cessation of effervescence than by 
quantity. . 

This preparation was formerly known in 
the shops under the name of spirit of Min- 
dererus. When assisted by a warm regimen, 
it proves an excellent and powerful sudo- 
rific; and, as it operates without quickening 
the circulation, or increasing the heat of the 
body, it is admissible in febrile and inflam- 
matory diseases, in which the use of stimu- 
lating sudorifics are attended with danger. 


Its action may likewise be determined to the’ 


kidneys, by walking about in the cool air. 
The common dose is half an ounce, either 
by itself, or along with other medicines, 
adapted to the same intention. 

Amminie carbinas. See dmmonie sube 
carbonas. ; 

Amminie Liquor. See Ammonia. 

Ammonia mirias. See Sal-ammoniac. 

AMMO'NI& SUBCARBO'NAS. Ammonie care 
bonas. Subcarbonate of ammonia. This 
preparation was formerly called ammonia 
preparata, ‘and sal volatilis salis ammoniact, 
and sal volatilis. It is made thus :—take of 
muriate of ammonia, a pound; of prepared 
Reduce 
them separately to powder; then mix them 


together, and sublime in a heat gradually 


raised, till the retort becomes red. In this 


preparation a double decomposition takes 


place, the carbonic acid of the chalk uniting 
with the ammonia, and forming subcarbo- 
nate of ammonia, which is volatilised, while 
muriate of lime remains in the vessel. 

This salt possesses nervine and stimulating 
powers, and is highly beneficial in the dose 
of from two to eight grains, in nervous affec- 
tions. debilities, flatulency, and acidity from 
dyspepsia. 

AMMO'NI# SUBCARRONA’TIS LIQUOR. Li- 
guor ammoni? carbonalis. Solution of sub- 
carbonate of ammonia. The agua ammonie 
of the Pharm. Lond. 1787. ‘« Take of sub- 
carbonate of ammonia, four ounces; distilled 
water, a pint. Dissolve the subcarbonate 
of ammonia in the water, and filter the so- 
lution through paper.” This preparation 
possesses the properties of ammonia in. its 
action on the human body. See Ammonie 
subcarbonas. 

Ammo'nion. (From azpos, sand.) Aétius 
uses this term to denote a collyrium of great 
virtue in many diseases of the eye, which 
was said to remove sand or gravel from the 
eyesy. 9 

AMMO’/NIUM. Berzelius has given 
this name to a supposed metal which with 
oxygen he conceives to form the alkali 
calied ammonia. See Ammonia. 

Amyr‘sta. (From @, priv. and evacis, 
memory.) Anrnestia. Forgetfulness; mostly 
a symptomatic affection. 

Amye'stia. See Amnesia. 

A/MNIOS. Amnion. (From anys, a 
lamb, or lamb’s skin.) The soft internal 
membrane which surrounds the foetus. It 
is very thin and pellucid in the early stage of 
pregnancy, but acquires considerable thick- 
ness and strength in the latter months. The 
amnios contains a thin watery fluid, in which 
the foetus is suspended. In the abortion of the 
early months, we find the quantity of this 
fluid very great; in proportion to the whole 
ovum, and the amnios forms a delicate and 
almost. gelatinous substance, 
vision for the regular presentation of the 
head of the child; for now, the foetus being 
suspended in the fluid, and hanging by the 
umbilicus, and the head and upper part of 
the body greatly preponderating, it takes 
that position with the head presenting to 
the orifice of the womb, which is necessary 
to natural and safe iabour, the fetus being 
prevented from shifting, in the latter months 
by the closer embracing of the child with the 
uterus. 

AMNIO’TIC A'CID.. Vauquelin and 
Buniva have discovered a peculiar acid in 
the liquor of the amnios of the cow, to 
which they have given the name of amniotic 
acid. 

It exists in the form of a white pulveru- 
lent powder. — [t is slightly acid to the taste, 
but sensibly reddens vegetable blues.. It is 

culty soluble in cold, but readily soluble 


‘of ammonia and of 


and is a pro-, 


and Foésius, 
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in boiling water, and in alkohol. When ex. 
posed to a strong heat, it exhales an odour 
prussic acid. Assisted 
by heat, it decomposes carbonate of potash, 
soda, and ammonia. It produces no change 
in the solutions of silver, lead, or mercury, 
in nitric acid. 

Amniotic acid may be obtained by eva- 
porating the liquor of the amnios of the cow 
to a fourth part, and suffering it to cool ; 
crystals of amniotic acid will be obtained in 
considerable quantity. 

Whether this acid exists in the liquor of 
the amnios of other animals, is not yet knowre 

AMO’MUM. (From an Arabian word, 
signifying a pigeon, whose foot it was 
thought to resemble.) The name of a ge-= 
nus of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Monandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Amo™MuM veruM. ‘True stone parsley. 
The fruit is about the size of a grape, of a 
strong and grateful aromatic taste, and 
penetrating smell.. The. seeds have been 
given as a carminative. 

_Amo/MuM carpamo'mum. The former 
systematic name for the cardamomum MANUS» 
See Elettaria cardamomum. 

Amo’muM Gra’NuM PaRaADIsI. The SYse 
tematic name of the plant which affords the 
grains of paradise. Cardamomum MAZUS. 
Meleguetta maniguetta. Cardamomum pi» 
peratium. They are angular reddish brown 
seeds, smaller than pepper, and resembling 
very much the seeds of the cardamomun: 
minus. ‘They are extremely hot, and simi- 
lar in virtue to pepper. 

Amo™MuM zinaiser. The former syste- 
matic name of the plant which affords ginger. 
See Zingiber Officinale. 

Amo’/rer. See Amurca. 

AmPEtosa’cria. From aurtros, a vine, 
and ayes, wild.) See Bryonia. | 

AMPHEMERI'Nos, (From aug, about, 
and nusea, a day. ) Amphemerina. A quo~ 
tidian fever. \ A species of ague, 

AMPHIARTHRO'SIS. ‘Au piaebou. 
ois: from aug., both, and aebewors, an articu= 
lation; so called from its partaking both 
of diarthrosis and synarthrosis.) A mixed 
species of connexion of bones, which admits 
of an obscure motion, as is ouserved in the 
metacarpal and metatarsal bones, and the 
vertebra. 

Amrutsious. (From “01, ambo, and 
ies, vita.) »-Animals are thus called, that 
live both on land and in the water. The am- 
phibious animals, according to Linneus, are’ 
a class whose heart ‘is furnished with ‘one 
ventricle and one auricle, in which respira- 
tion is in a considerable degree voluntary. 

AMPHIBLEsTRor'pas. (From aupicrnscor, ° 
a net, and i305, a resemblance. ) The re- 
tina, or net-like coat of the eye. 

Ampuisra'NCHIA, (from aug, about, 
and Beavaia, the jaws.) The fauces or parts 
about the tonsils, according to Hippocrates 
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_ Ampnrcav’stis. 
and zavsis, ripe corn, pudendum muliebre. ) 
A sort of wild barley. Eustachius says it 
was also to express the private parts of a 
woman. 

AmpuipEon. (From ev¢:, on both sides, 
and dei to divide.) Amphideum. Amphi- 
dium. The os tincx, or mouth of the womb, 
which opens both ways, was so called by 
the antients. 

AMPHIDIARTHRO'SIS. 
phiarthrosis. 

Amruimerrxa. (From engi, about, and 
mucox a day.) An intermitting fever of the 
quotidian kind. . 

Ampuime'trion. (From eg, about, 
and jeviJjex, the womb.) Amphimetrium. ‘The 
parts about the womb. Hippocrates. 

A'mpuiptex. (From agg», about, and 
axl, to connect.) According to Rufus 
Ephesius, the part situated between the 
scrotum and anus, and which is connected 
with the thighs. ; 

AmpuipneumMa. (From eg, about, 
and wvevjec, breath.) <A difficulty of breath- 
ing. Dyspnea. Hippocrates. 

Ampurrotos. (From «u¢s about, and 
goatw, to attend.) Amphipolus. One who 
attends the bed of a sick person, and ad- 
ministers to him. Hippocrates. 

_ Ameursmi'xa. (From aug, on both 
sides, and cusan, an incision-knife.) A: dis- 
secting knife, with an edge on both sides. 
Galen. 

AMPU'LLA. (apesaae, from avalurrws 
to swell out.) A bottle. 

1. All bellied vessels are so called” in 
chemistry, as bolt-heads, receivers, cucur- 
bits, &c. 

2 In anatomy this term is applied by 
Scarpa to the dilated portions of the mem- 
branaceous semicireular canals, just within 
the vestibulum. of the ear. ' 

Ameuxtr’scens. (From ampulla, a bot- 
tle.) The most tumid part of Pecquet’s 
duct is called alveus ampullescens. 

Amrura'tio. (From amputo, to cut off.) 
Ectome. A surgical operation, which con- 
sists in the removal of a limb or viscus 3 
thus we say a leg, a finger, the penis, &c, 
when cut off, are amputated; but when 
speaking of a tumour, or excrescence, it is 
said to be dissected out or removed. 

Amute’rumM. (From-eyee,a bond; be- 
cause it was tied round. the person’s neck ; 
or rather from epvvw,to defend.) An amu- 
let, or charm; by wearing which the person 
was supposed to be defended from the ad- 
mission of ail. evil; in particular, an antidote 
against the plague. 

Amou’nca. (From aueeye, to press out.) 
Amorge. A small herb, whose expressed 
juice is used in dying. Also the sediment 
of the olive, after the oil has been pressed. 
from it; recommended by Hippocrates and. 
Galen as an application to ulcers. 

Amy’sica, (From wuvtia, to scratch.) 


The same as ame 
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(From «gi, about, Medicines that, by vellicating or scratching, 
asit were, the bronchia, stimulate it to the 


discharge of whatever is to be thrown off 
the lungs. : : 

A'uycue. (From eveow, to seratch.) 
A superficial laceration or exulceration of 
the skin: a slight wound, Hippocrates.— 
Scarification. Galen. : 

Amy'crica. (From epvocw, to vellicate.) 
Medicines which stimulate and vellicate the 
skin, according to Czlius Aurelianus. 

AMY’GDALA. (Apoydaay, from apicou, 
to lancinate; so called, because after the 
green husk is removed from the fruit, there 
appear upon the shell certain fissures, as it 
were lacerations.) The almond. See dmyg- 
dalus. 

Amy’epata putcis. See Amygdalus. 

Amy’epata ama’na. See Amygdalus. 

Amy'cpaLa. The tonsils, so called from 
a supposed resemblance to almonds. 

AMY’GDALUS. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Icosandria. Order, Monogynia. The almond- 
tree. . 

Amy'epatus commu’nts. The pharma- 
copewial name of the common almond. 
Amygdalus communis of Linnzus : — _ foliis 
serratis infimis glandulosis, floribus sessilibus 
geminis. 

The almond isa native of Barbary. The 
same tree produces either bitter or sweet. 
Sweet almonds are more in use as food than 
medicine; but they are said to be difficult 
of digestion, unless extremely well commi- 
nuted. Their medicinal qualities depend 
upon the oil which they contain in the fari- 
naceous matter, and which they afford on 
expression, nearly in the proportion of half 
their weight. It is ‘very similar to olive oil; 
perhaps rather purer, and is used fer the’ 
same purposes. The oil thus obtained is more 
agreeable to the palate than most of the 
other expressed oils, and is therefore pre- 
ferred for internal use, being generally em- 
ployed with a view to obtund acrid juices, 
and to soften and relax the solids, in tickling 
coughs, hoarseness, costiveness, nephritic 
pains, &c. externally it is applied against 
tension and rigidity of particular parts. 
The milky solutions of almonds in watery 
liquors, usually called emulsions, possess, 
in a certain degree, the emollient qualities 
of the oil, and have this advantage over 
pure oil, that they may be given in acute 
or inflammatory disorders, without danger 
of the ill effects which the oil might some- 
times produce by turning rancid. ‘The 
officinal preparations of almonds, are the 
expressed oil, the confection, and the emul- 
sion; to the latter, the addition of gum-ara- 
bic is sometimes directed, which renders it 
a still more useful demulcent in catarrhal 
affections, stranguries, &e. 

Bitter almonds yield a large quantity of 
oil, perfectly similar to that obtained from 
sweet almonds, but the matter remaining 
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after the expression of the oil, is more 
_. powerfully bitter than the almond in its en- 
fire state. Great part of the bitter matter 
dissolves by the assistance of heat, both in 
water and rectified spirit; and a part arises 
also with both menstrua in distillation. Bit- 
ter almonds have been long known to be 
poisonous to various brute animals; and 
some authors have alleged that they are 
also deleterious to the human species; but 
the facts recorded upon this point appear to 
want further proof. However, as the 
noxious quality seems to reside in that mat- 
ter which gives it the bitterness and flavour, 
it is very probable, that when this is sepa- 
rated by distillation, and taken in a suffi- 
ciently concentrated state, it may prove a 
poison to man, as is the case with the com- 
mon laurel, to which it appears extremely 
analogous. Bergius tells us, that bitter al- 
monds, in the form of emulsion, cured ob- 
Sstinate intermittents, after the bark had 
failed. A simple water is distilled from 
bitter almonds, after the oil is pressed out, 
which possesses the same qualities, and in 
the same degree, as that drawn from cherry- 
stones. These afforded, formerly, the now 
exploded aqua cerasorum nigrorum, or black- 
cherry-water. 

Amy'apatus pr’rsica. The systematic 
name of the common peach-tree. The fruit 
is known to be grateful and wholesome, sel- 
dom disagreeing with the stomach, unless 
this organ is not in a healthy state, or the 
fruit has been eaten to excess, when effects 
similar to those of the other dulco-acid:sum- 
mer fruits may be produced. The flowers, in- 
cluding the calyx, as well as the corolla, are 
_ the parts of the persica used for medicinal 
purposes. These have an agreeable but weak 
smell, and a bitterish taste, Boulduc ob- 
serves, “that when distilled, without addi- 
tion, by the heat of a water bath, they yield 
one sixth their weight, or more, of a whitish 
liquid, which communicates to a consider- 
able quantity of other liquids a flavour 
like that of the kernels of fruits. These 
flowers have a cathartic effect, and, espe- 
cially to children, have been successfully 
given in the character of a vermifuge ; 
for. this purpose, an. infusion of a dram of 
the flowers dried, or half an ounce in their 
recent state, is the requisite dose. The 
Jeaves of the persica are also found to pos- 
sess an anthelmintic power, and from a 
great. number of experiments appear to 
have been given. with invariable success 
both to children and adults. However, 
as the leaves and flowers of the persica 
manifest, in some degree, the quality of 
those of the. laurocerasus, they cught to 
be used with caution. 

A’myta. (From amylum, starch.) Any 
sort of chemical fecula, or highly pulver- 
ized residuum. 

Amy'txon, Amylion, Starch, 


A'MYLUM, (Amvaeys. from w priv, and 
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fevrn, amill; because it was formerly made 
from wheat, without the assistance of a 
mill.) Starch. The fecula of wheat, or 
starch of wheat. The white substance 
which subsides from the water that is mixed 
with wheaten flour. The  starch-makers 
suffer it to remain in the water for a time 
after it has become acid, which makes it 
very white and soft to the touch, and scarce- 
ly sensible to. the taste. As starch forms 
the greatest part of flour, it cannot be 
doubted but that it is the principal alimen- 
tary substance contained in our bread. In 
a medical point of view, it is to be con- 
sidered as a demulcent; and, accordingly, 
it forms the principal ingredient of an offi- 
cinal lozenge in catarrhs, and a mucilage 
prepared from it, often produces excellent 
effects, both taken by the mouth and in the 
form of clyster, in dysenteries and diarrhoea, 
from irritation of the intestines. Milk and 
starch, with the addition of suet finely shred, 
and incorporated by boiling, was the soup 
employed by Sir John Pringle, in dysente- 
ries, where the mucous membrane of the 
intestines had been abraded. Externally, 
surgeons apply it as an absorbent in erysi- 
elas. 

AMY’RIS. (From z, intensive, and Hos 
ointment, or balm; so called from its use, 
or smell.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system, of which two species 
are used in medicine. 38 

Amy’ris Etemirera. The systematic 
name of the plant from which it is sup 
posed we obtain the resin called gum-elemi. 
The plant is described as Amyris elemifera of 
Linnzus: foliis ternis quinato-pinnatisque 
subtus tomentosis. Elemi is brought here from 
the Spanish West Indies: it is most esteemed 
when softish, somewhat transparent, of a pale 
whitish colour, inclining a little to green, and 
of a strong, though not unpleasant smell. It 
is only used in ointments and plasters, and is 
a powerful digestive. 

Amy’Ris opora’tsAMuM. ‘The systematic 
name of the plant from which the balsam of 
‘Mecca is obtained. Balsamum genuinum 
antiguorum. Balsameleon. Aieyptiacum bal- 
samum. Balsamum <Asiaticum. Balsamum 
Judaicum. Balsamum Syriacum. Balsamum 
e Meccd. Balsamum Alpini. Oleum balsami. 
Opobalsamum. Xylobalsamum. Balsam, or 
balm of Gilead. A resinous juice, obtained 
by making incisions into the bark of the 
Amyris Gileadensis of Linnzeus — foliis ter- 
natis integerrimis, pedunculis unifloris latera- 
libus. Class, Octandria, Order, Monogynia. 
The tree grows spontaneously, particularly. 
near to Mecca, on the Asiatic side of the 
Red Sea. The juice of the fruit is termed 
carpobalsamum in the pharmacopeeias, and, 
that of the wood and branches xylobalsamum. 
The best, sort is a spontaneous exudation 
from the tree, and is held in so high estima-. 
tion by the Turks, that it israrely, if ever, 
to be met with genuine among us, The me. 
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dicinal virtues of the genuine balsam of 
Gilead, have been highly rated, undoubte 
with much exaggeration. The common bal- 
sam of Mecca is scarcely used ; but its qua- 
lities seem to be very similar to those of the 
balsam of Tolu, with perhaps more acrimony. 
The dose is from 15 to 50 drops. 

A'uyum. (From «, priv. and zu, muscle.) 
A limb so Soph that the muscles scarce-' 
ly appear. 

ANA. 4, or aa. In medical prescriptions 
it means “ofeach.” See A. 

Ana'Basis. (From ee6zivw, to ascend.) 
An ascension, augmentation, or increase of 
a disease, or paroxysm. It is usually meant 
of fevers. Galen. It also signifies equise- 
tum. 

Awnasa’tica. (From aveCaiyw, to ascend.) 
An epithet formerly applied to the synochus, 
or continual fever, when it increases in ma- 


lignity. 
Anaze’xsts, (From avebnr]a, to cough 
up.) An expectoration of matter by 


coughing. 

Anastr sis, (From eve and Basra, to 
see again.) The recovery of sight after it 
has been lost. 

Anastysis. (From ava and Barvén, to 
gush out again.) Ebullition or effervescence. 

Ana’to.e. (From evvézraw, to cast up.) 


The discharge of any thing by vomit; also, 


dilatation, or extension. ek 

Anasrocue'sts. (From ava and Beoy:u, 
to resorb.) The reabsorption of matter. 

ANABROCHI'SMos. (From avabgryew, to 
reabsorb.)° Anabrochismus. The taking up 
and removing the hair on the eyelids, when 
they become troublesome. Galen, Aigineta, 
and others. 

Anasro'sis. (From avaBoarxw, to de- 
vour.) A corrosion of the solid parts, by 
sharp and biting humours. Galen. 

Awaca’npium OCCIDENTA’LE. (From aya, 
without, and xzgdi«, a heart; without heart ; 
because the pulp of the fruit, instead of 
having the seed inclosed, as is usually the 
case, has the nut growing out of the end of 
it.) The cashew-nut. 
is an active caustic, and employed as such 


‘In its native country ; but neither it, nor any 


part of the fruit, is used medicinally in this 
country. / 
Awnaca’/rpium orienta’te, Anacardium 
or Malacca bean. See Avicennia. 
Anacarua’rsis. (From ava, and xedai- 
goxu, to purge up.) Arexpectoration of 
pus. It properly denotes a purgation by 
spitting, in which sense it stands contra- 


distinguished from catharsis, or evacuation | 


downwards. In this sense the word is used 
by Hippocrates and Galen. Blanchard de- 
notes, by this word, medicines which operate 
upwards, as vomiting, &c. 

Anacatna’etica. (From avaxalaigouot, 
to purge upwards. Thoracia. Medicines 
which promote expectoration, or vomits 
which act upwards. 


A couch, or sick- bed. 


The oil of this nut. 


ANA. 
_ Awa’curon. Mineral alkali, 
Awna’ciasis. (From avax2aw, to bend 
back.) A reflection or recurvatute. of any 


of the members, according ta Hippocrates. 
Ana‘cuisis. (From paeTE ed recline. ) 
Hippocrates. 
Anscantia’smus. (From ave, and x urs 
the bowels. ) 
sometimes it to relieve the lungs. 
Anacocue. ; From avazwxew, to retard. ) 
Delay in the administration of medicines ; 
also slowness in the progress of a disease. 
Hippocrates. 
ANACOLLE MA. 


to glue together.) A  collyrium made 'of 


agglutinant substances, and stuck on the. 


forehead. Galen. 

ANaconcHo.i smos. (From lavaoryg Meu, 
to sound asashell.) <A gargarism so called, 
because the»noise made in the throat is like 
the sound of a shell. Galen. 

Anacre’sts. (From avanraones tO ree= 
cover.) Restoration of strength; recovery. 
from sickness. Hippocrates. 

ANACUPHI'SMA. (From avaxegica, to lift 
up.) <A kind of exercise mentioned by 
Hippocrates, which consists in lifting the 
body up and down, like our weigh jolt. 

Anacycesis. (From avexvzaw, to mix) 
The commixture of substances, or medicines, 
by pouring one upon another. 

ANACY CLEON. (From avexuxaraow, to wan- 
der about.) Anacycleus. A mountebank, 
or wandering quack. 

Awnacyriosis, (From aya,and xpos, au- 
thority.) By this word, Hippocrates means 
that gravity and authority which physicians 
should preserve among sick people and their 
attendants. 

AnapieLo'sis. (From avad:raow, to re- 
duplicate.) A reduplication or frequent re- 
turn of a paroxysm, or disease. Galen. 

Ana’posis. (From ew, upwards, and 
didwue, to give.) A vomit, or the distribu- 
tion of aliment all over the body; or diges- 
tion. 

Ana’prome. (From ey, upwards, and 
Sesea, to run.) A pain which runs from 
the lower extremities to the upper parts of 


the body. Hippocrates. 
Anaz’'prs. (From «2, priv. and ae 
shame.) Shameless. Hippocrates uses this 


word metaphorically for without restraint, 
copious ; and applies it to water rushing into 
the aspera arteria. 
ANZSTHE'SIA. 
priv. and aiotavoas, to feel.) Loss of the 
sense of touch. <A genius of disease in 
the class dccales, and order dysesthesie of 
Cullen. 
ANAGA’'LLIS. 
laugh; because, by curing the spleen, it 


disposes persons to becheerful.) 1. Thename ~ 


of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system 
one species of which was formerly supposed 
to possess medicinal properties: 

2. The pharmacopozial name of the 


A gentle purge, which was : 


(Avascdnci: from ey 


(From avayziew, to 


(From eve, and x2A2Auw, - | 
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Anagallis arvensis ; foliis indivisis, caule pro- 
_ cumbente, of Linneus, a small and delicately 
formed plant, which does not appear to pos- 
sess any particular properties. 

Awaca’tus arve’nsis. ‘The systematic 


name for the anagallis of the shops. See 
Anagallis. 
Awnacarcarcrum. (From ava, and 


yzeyecewy, the throat.) A gargarism, or 
wash for the throat. 

Awnacarcari'stum. The same. . 

Awnaciy’pur. (From aveyivpw, to en- 
grave.) A part of the fourth ventricle of 
the brain was formerly thus called, from its 
resemblance to a pen, or style. 

Awnacno'sts. (From aveyivwexu, to know.) 
The persuasion, or certainty, by which 
medical men judge of a disease from its 
symptoms. Hippocrates. 

Ana’crarue. (From avaygagu, to write.) 
A prescription or receipt. 

Anate’psta. (From ava, and azpelave, to 
take again.) A species of epilepsy, which 
proceeds from a disorder of the stomach, 
and with which the patient is apt to be 
seized very often and suddenly. 

Awyate’nt1a. A fictitious term used by 
Paracelsus for epilepsy. 

_ Awnate'psis. (From avarepburw, to re- 
store.) A recovery of strength after sick- 
ness. Galen. 

ANALE’PTICA. (From avnrupbave, to 
recruit or recover.) Analeptics.  Restor- 
ative medicines; medicines, or food, which 
recover the strength which has been lost by 

sickness. ; 

Awnato'sts. (From avaricxe, to consume, ) 
A consumption, or wasting. 

ANA’LYSIS. (avaaveis: from ayerAuw, to 
resolve.) The resolution by chemistry, of 
any matter into its primary and constituent 
parts. The processes and experiments which 

chemists have recourse to, are extremely 
numerous and diversified, yet they may be 
reduced to two species, which comprehend 
.the whole art of chemistry. The first is, 
analysis, or decomposition ; the second, syn= 
thesis, or composition. In analysis, the 

parts of which bodies are composed, are 
Separated from each other: thus, if we reduce 
cinnabar, which is composed of sulphur and 
mercury, and exhibit these two bodies in a 
Separate state, we say we have decomposed, 
or analysed cinnabar. But if, on the con- 
trary, several bodies be mixed together, and 
a new substance be produced, the process is 
then termed chemical composition, or syn- 
thesis : thus, if by fusion and sublimation, 
we combine mercury with sulphur, and pro~ 
duce cinnabar, the operation is termed che- 
mical composition, “or composition by syn- 
thesis. 

Awamnr’sis. (From avepipvncxa, to te~ 
member.) Remembrance, or recollection 
of what has been done. Galen. 

Anamye'stica, (From the same.) Re- 
‘Mmedies for bad memory. 


eae, flesh.) A 
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4» ANA’NAS. Called by the Brazilians 
yayama. The egg-shaped pine-apple. See 
Bromelia Ananas. ' 

Ana'ner. (From aveyxa2u, to compel.) 
Necessity. It is applied to any desperate 
operation. Hippocrates. 

ANAPHALANTIAsIs. (From avagaravros, 
bald.) A thinness of hair upon the eye- 
brows. Gorreus. 

Ana’pHora. (From «vageou, to bring 
up.) It is applied to a person who spits 
blood. Gorreus. 

Anarnory'xis. (From ‘ava@ogurex, to 
grind down.) Thereducing of any thing to 
dust, or a very fine powder. 

ANAPHRODIYSIA. (From «, priv. 
and Aggediiz, the feast of Venus.) Impo- 
tence. A genus of disease in the class Jo- 
cales, and order dysoreaie of Cullen. It 
either arises from paralysis, anaplht 
paralytica ; or from gonorrhea, anap) rod 
gonorrhvica. — 

Awaruro'MELI. (From «, neg. aPoos, 
froth, and yea, honey.) Clarified honey. 

Anaria’sis, (From averdacen, to re- 
store again.) A restoration of flesh where 
it has been lost; also the reuniting a frac- 
tured bone. Hippocrates. 

AwarLERo'sis. (From avanrrancad, to fill 
again.) The restitution, or filling up of 
wasted parts. Galen. 

Anaptero'rica. (From the same.) Me- 
dicines renewing flesh: incarnatives, or 
such medicines as fill up a wound so as to 
restore it to its original shape. Galen. 

Awnaptrv’sis, (From avzracvw, to float 


upon.) The rotting of a bone, so that it 


drops off, and lies upon the flesh ; exfolia- 
tion, or separation of a bone. .LTippocrates, 
“Egineta, &c. 

Anapyev'sis, _ (From avuayiw, to re- 
spire.) Respiration. 

Ana’pnor. The same. 

Awapto’sis. (From averiz}a, to fall back.) 
A relapse. 

Ana’prysis, The same as Anacatharsis, 

Anarrureni'ra.}(From aye, and puyyupe, 
to break again.) Anarrheris, A fracture ; 
the fresh opening of a wound. ° 

AnarRRuG’a, (From aya, upwards, and 
pew, to flow.) A flux of humours from be- 
low upwards. Schneider de Catarrho, 

ANARRHO’PIA. (From ave, upwards, and 
piv, to creep.) The same, fZippocrates. 

A'NAS DOMESTICA. (From y:w, to 
swim.) The tame duck. The flesh of this 
bird is difficult of digestion, and requires 
that warm and stimulating condiments be 
taken with it to enable the stomach to 
digest it. | 

ANASA’RCA. (From avez, through, and 
species of dropsy from a 
serous humour, spread between the skin 
and flesh, or- rather a general accumulation 
of lymph in the cellular system. Dr. Cullen 
ranks this genus of discase in the class 
Cachewiw, and the order Intumescentie. He 
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enumerates the following species, viz. 1, 
Anasarca serosa, as when the due discharge 
of serum is suppressed, &c. 2. Anasarca 
oppilata, as when the blocd-vessels are con- 
siderably pressed, which happeus to many 
pregnant women, &c. 35. Anasarca exanthe- 
matica, this happens after ulcers, various 
eruptive disorders, and particularly after 
the erysipelas. 4. Anasarca anemia, hap- 
pens when the blood is rendered extremely 
poor from considerable losses of it. 5. dna- 
sarca debilium, as when feebleness is induced 
by long illness, &c. 

This species of dropsy shews itself at first 
with a swelling of the feet and ankles to- 
wards the evening, which, for atime, dis- 
appears again in the morning. The tume- 
ion is soft and inelastic, and, when 
upon by the finger, retains its 
for some. time, the skin becoming 
paler than usual. By degrees the 
swelling ascends upwards, and _ occupies 
the trunk of the body; and at Jast, even 
the face and eyelids appear full and bloated : 
the breathing then becomes difficult, the 
urine is small in quantity, high coloured, 
and deposits a reddish sediment; the belly 
is costive, the perspiration much obstructed, 
the countenance yellow, and a considerable 
degree of thirst, with emaciation of the 
whole body, prevails. To these symptoms 
succeed torpor, heaviness, a troublesome 
cough, and a slow fever. In some cases, 
the water oozes out, through the pores of 
the cuticle; in others, being too gross to 
pass by these, it raises the cuticle in small 
blisters ; and sometimes the skin, not allow- 
ing the water to escape through it, is com- 
pressed and hardened, and is at the same 
time, so much distended as to give the 
tumcur a considerable degree of firmness. 
For the causes of this disease, see Hydrops. 

In those who have died.of Anasarca, the 
whole of the cellular membrane has been 
distended with a fluid, mostly of a serous 
character. Various organic diseases have 
occurred; and the blood is said to be 


altered in consistence, according to the de-— 


gree of the disease. In general a cure can 
be more readily effected when it arises from 
‘topical or geveral debility, than when occa- 
sioned by visceral obstruction ; and in recent 
cases, than in those of long continuance. 
The skin becoming somewhat moist, with 
a diminution of thirst, and increased flow of 
urine, are very favourable. In some few 
cases the disease goes off by a spontaneous 
crisis by vomiting,.purging, &c. The in- 
dications of treatment in anasarca are, 1. To 
evacuate the fluid already collected. 2. To 
prevent its returning again, The first object 
immay be attained mechanically by an “opera~ 
tion; or by the use of those means, which 
increase the action of the absorbents: the 
second by removing any exciting causes, 
which may still eontinue to operate 5 and 
at the same time endeayouring to invigorate 
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the system. Where the quantity of fluid 
collected is such, as to disturb the more im- 
portant functions, the best mode of relieving 
the patient is to make a few small incisions 
with a lancet, not too near each other, 
through the integuments on the fore and 
upper part of each thigh ; the discharge may 
be assisted by pressure, and when a sufficient 
quantity has been evacuated, it is better to 
heal them by the first intention. In the 
use of issues or blisters, there is some risk of 
inducing gangrene, especially if applied to 
the legs: and the same has happened from 
scarifications with the cupping instrument, 
Absorption may be promoted by friction, and 
bandaging the parts, which willat the same 
time obviate farther eifusion; but most 
powerfully by the use of different evacuating 
remedies, especially those which occasion a 
sudden. considerable discharge of fluids. 
Emetics have been often employed with ad- 
vantage ; but it is necessary to guard against 
weakening the stomach by the frequent re- 
petition of those which produce much _ 
nausea; and perhaps the benefit results not — 
so much from the evacuation produced by — 
the mouth, as from their promoting other 
excretions ; antimonials in particular induc- _ 
ing perspiration, and squill increasing the 
flow of urine, &c. ; for which purpose they 
may be more safely given in smaller doses : 
in very torpid habits mustard may claim the 
preference. Cathartics are of much greater 
and more gencral utility: where the bowels 
are not particularly irritable, the more drastic 
purgatives should be employed, and repeated 
as often as the strength will allow; giving ° 
for example, every second or third morning 
jalap, scammony, colocynth or gamboge, 
joined with calomel or the supertartrate of — 
potash, and some aromatic, to obviate their 
griping, Elaterium is perhaps the most 
powerful, generally vomiting as well.as purg- 
‘ing the patient, but precarious in its strength, 
and therefore better given in divided doses, 
till a sufficient effect is produced. Diuretics 
are universally proper, and may be given in the 
intervals, where purgatives can be borne, 
otherwise constantly persevered in; but un<- 
fortunately the effects of most of them are 
uncertain. Saline substances in general 
appear to stimulate the kidneys, whether acid, 
alkaline, or neutral; but the acetate, and 
supertartrate of potash, are chiefly resorted. 
toin dropsy. Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester, 
has made an important remark of the latter 
salt, that its diuretic power is much proa 
moted by a previous operation on the bewels, 
which encourages the more liberal use of it; 
indeed, if much relied upon, adrachm or twa 
should be given three times or oftener in the 
day. It is obyiously, therefore, best: adapted 
to those cases, in which the strength is not_ 
greatly impaired; and the same holds with 
the nauseating diuretics, squill colchieum 
and tobacco. The latter has been strongly 
recommended by Dr, Fowler of York, in 
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the form of tincture; the colchicum as an 
_ oxymel by some German physicians; but the 
squill is most in use, though certainly very 
precarious if given alone. In languid and 
debilitated habits, we prefer the more stimu- 
lant diuretics, as juniper, horseradish, mus- 
tard, garlic, the spiritus etheris nitrici, &c. ; 
even the oil of turpentine, or the tinctura 
lyttz, may be proper, where milder means 
have failed. Digitalis is often a very power- 
ful remedy, from the utility of which in 
inflammatory diseases we might expect it to 
answer best .in persons of great natural 
strength, and not much exhausted by the 
disorder ; but Dr. Withering expressly states 
that its diuretic effects appear most certainly 
and beneficially, where the pulse is feeble 
or intermitting, the countenance pale, the 
skin cold, and the tumours readily pitting on 
pressure; which has been since confirmed 
by other practitioners: it should be begun 
with in small doses two or three times a day, 
and progressively increased till the desired 
operation on the kidneys ensues, unless 
alarming symptoms appear in the mean- 
time. Opium and some other narcotics 
have been occasionaily useful as diuretics in 
dropsy, but should be only regarded as ad- 
juvants, from their uncertain effects. Inthe 
‘use of diuretics, a very important rule is, not 
to restrict the patient from drinking freely. 
This was formerly thought necessary on 
theoretical grounds; whereby the thirst was 
aggravated to a distressing degree, and the 
operation of remedies often prevented, es- 
_ pecially on the kidneys. Sir Francis Mil- 
man first taught the impropriety of this 
_practice, which is now generally abandoned : 
at least so long as the flow of urine is increas- 
ed in proportion to the drink taken, it is con- 
sidered proper to indulge the patient with it. 
_ Another evacuation, which it is very desir- 
able to promote in anasarca, is that by the 
skin, but this is with difficulty accomplished : 
nauseating emetics are the most powerful 
means, but transient in their effect, and their 
frequent use cannot be borne. If a gentle 
diaphoresis can be excited, it is as much as 
we should expect; and perhaps on the whole 
_ most beneficial to the patient. For this pur- 
pose the compound powder of ipecacuanha, 
saline substances, and antimonials in small 
doses, assisted by tepid drink, and warmth 
applied to the surface, may be had recourse 
to. Sometimes much relief is obtained by 
promoting perspiration locally by means of 
the vapour bath. Mercury has been much 
employed in dropsy, and certainly appears 
often materially to promote the operation of 
_ other eyacuants, particularly squill and 
_ digitalis ; but its chief utility is where there 
are obstructions of the viscera, especially the 
liver, of which, however, ascites is usually the 
_ first result: its power of increasing absorp- 
_ tion hardly appears, unless it is carried so 
far as to affect the mouth, when it is apt to 
Weaken the system sp much, as greatly to 
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limit its use. ‘The other indication of invi- 
gorating the constitution, and particularly 
the exhalant arteries, may be accomplished 
by tonic medicines, as the several vegetable 
bitters, chalybeates in those who are remark- 
ably pale, and, if there be a languid circula- 
tion, stimulants may be joined with them: a 
similar modification will be proper in the 
diet, which should be always as nutritious as 
the patient can well digest ; directing also in 
torpid habits pungent articles, as garlic, 
onions, mustard, horseradish, &c. ‘to be 
freely taken, which will be farther useful by 
promoting the urine. Rhenish wine, or 
punch made with hollands and supertartrate 
of potash, may be allowed for’ the drink, 
Regular exercise, such as the’ patient can 
bear, (the limbs being proper supported, 
especiaily by a well-contrived laced stoék 
ought to be enjoined, or diligent f 
the skin, particularly of the affe 
employed when’ the tumefaction 
least, namely, in the morning. | ‘ol 

bath duly regulated may also, when’ the 
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patient is convalescent, materially contribute 
to obviate a relapse. saul tie 
Anaspa’sis. (From eva, and eraw, to draw 
together.) Hippocrates uses this word ‘to 
signify a contraction of the stomach. ~ 
Awa’ssyzos. (From az, upwards, and 
gevoent, to agitate.) | Anassytus. Driven 
forcibly upwards. Hippocrates applies this 
epithet to air rushing violently upwards, ‘as 
in hysteric fits. P 
ANASTA’LTICA. (From avagsAaw, to con= 
tract.) Styptic or refrigerating medicines. 
| Ana’stasts. (From avasnwi, to cause to 
rise.) A recovery from sickness; a testo- 
ration of health.” It likewise signifies a 
migration of humours, when expelled from 
one place and obliged to remove to ancther, 
Hippocrates. Rake eae: Ry 
ANASTOMOSIS. (From ave, through, 
and so2, a mouth.) The communication 
of vessels with one another. ~ . 
Anastomo Tica. (From aya, through, 
and soe, the mouth.) Medicines’ which 
open the pores and mouths of the vessels, 
as cathartics, diuretics, deobstruents, ‘and 
sudorifics. Ye eae ae 
Axas’trs. (From 
A disease of the anus. Iestus, &c. 
ANA’TOMY., (Averages, OF eyeropen : 
from ave, and sézvw, to cut up.) “Anero- 
tomy. ‘The dissection of the human body, 
to expose the structure, situation, and uses 
of every part. Asentsactyingay 
ANATOMY, COMPARATIVE. Zootomy. ‘The 
dissection of brutes, fishes, polypi, plants, 
é&c. to illustrate, or compare them with the 
structure and functions ‘of the human 


nates, the buttocks.) 


body. 

Awnatre'sis. (From aye, and Tileew, to 
perforate.) A perforation like that which is 
made upon the skull by tvepanning. Galen. 


Anarar'se. (From arveilorGor, to rub.) 


Friction all over the body, 


Ee 
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Awnarni'rsts. The same. 

Morb. Mulicb. and Galen. , 
Ana'tris. Antaris. Mercury. Ruland. 
Ayna’tron. (Arab. <A lake in Egypt, 


Moschion de 


_where it was produced.) Soda, or fixed . 


mineral alkali. 
 Ana'trore. (From avergeru, to sub- 
vert.) Anatrophe. Anatropha. A relaxation, 
or subversion of the stomach, with loss of 
appetite and nausea. Vomiting. Indigestion. 
Galen. 

Ana‘trum. Soda. 

Awnau’pia. (From @, priv. and «vs, the 
speech.) Dumbness; privation of voice ; 
catalepsia. Hippocrates. 

Aws'KYRIs. ' (From avefueis, the sole.) 
he herb sorrel; so called because its leaf 

ed like the sole of the shoe. 

cua. (Ayab. to press upon, as being 
ort of the body.) The thigh. Avi- 

orestius, &c. 

Lt cuiLors. (From wy, near, and a, 

the eye.) A disease in the inward corner 


of the eye, called also Avgilops. An inci- 
pient fistula lachrymalis. 
Ancuora’tis pProcr’ssus. (Anchoralis ; 


from ayxay, the elbow.) See Coracoid pro- 
CESSo 

‘Ancuovy pear. ‘This’ fruit, the pro- 
duce of the Grias cauliflora of Linnzus, is 
eaten by the inhabitants of Jamaica, as a 
pleasant and refrigerant fruit. 

ANCHU'SA. (From eye, to stran- 
gle; from its supposed constringent quality ; 
or, as others say, because it strangles ser- 
pents.) Alkanet. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. 
der, Monogynia. 

2, The name in some pharmacopeeias for 
the alkanet root and bugloss. 

Ancuusa oFFicinaLis. The officinal bu- 
gloss. Anchusa foliis lanceolatis strigosis, 
spicis secundis imbricatis, calycibus quingue 
partitis, of Linnzus: it was formerly es- 
 ¢eemed as a cordial in melancholic and hy- 
pochondriacal diseases. It is seldom used 
in modern practice, and then only as an 
aperient and refrigerant. In some phar- 
macopeeias it is called Buglossa. Buglos- 
sum angustifolium majus. Buglossum vul- 

gare majus. Buglossum sativum. ; 

- Ancuusa tincror1a. The systemati 
mame for the anchusa or alkanna of' the 
pharmacopeias. This plant grows wild in 
France, but is cultivated in our gardens. 
The root is externally of a deep purple 
colour. To oil, wax, turpentine, and al- 
kohol, it imparts a beautiful deep red co- 
lour, for which purpose it is used. Its 
‘ medicinal properties are scarcely percep- 
tible. 

A’/ncuytz. See Ancyle. 

AncuyLomerisMA. (From ayyvrouas 
*to bend.) Sagar uses this term to express 
-a concretion, or growing 
soft parts, 


Or-— 


together of the 
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ANCHYLO’SIS. (From ayyurcues, 
to bend.) A stiff joint. 


It is divided into the true and spurious, 
according as the motion is entirely or but 
partly lost. This state may arise from va- 
rious causes, as tumefaction of the ends 
of the boncs, caries, fracture, dislocation, 
&c. also dropsy of the joint, fleshy excres- 
cences, aneurisms, and other tumours. It 


‘may also be owing to the morbid contrac- 


tion of the flexor muscles, induced by the 
limb being long kept in a particular posi- 
tion, as a relief to pain, after burns, mecha- 
nical injuries, &c. 
lings, gout, rheumatism, palsy, from lead 
particularly, and some other diserders, often 
lay the foundation of anchylosis: and the 
joints are very apt to become stiff in ad- 
vanced life. Where the joint is perfectly im- 
moveable, little can be done for the patient ; 
but in the spurious form of the complaint, we 
must first endeavour to remove any cause 
mechanically obstructing the motion of the 
joint, and then to get rid of the morbid 
contraction of the muscles. If inflamma- 


tion exist, this must be first subdued by 


proper means. Where extraneous matters 
have been deposited, the absorbents must 


The rickets, white swel- - 
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be excited to remove them: and where the — 


parts are preternaturally rigid, emollient 
applications will be serviceable. Fomenta- 
tions, gentle friction of the joint and of the 
muscles, which appear rigid. with the cam- 
phor liniment, &c. continu®l for half an 
hour or more two or three times a day; 
and frequent attempts to move the joint to 
a greater extent, especially by the patient 
exerting the proper muscles, not with vio- 
lence, but steadily for some time, are the 
most successful means: but no rapid im- 
provement is to be expected in general. 
Sometimes in obstinate cases, rubbing the 
part with warm brine occasionally, or ap- 
plying stimulant plasters of ammoniacum, 
&c. may expedite the cure: and in some 
instances, particularly as following rheu- 
matism, pumping cold water on the part 
every morning has proved remarkably bene- 
ficial. Where there is a great tendency to 
contraction of the muscles, it will be use- 
ful to obviate this by some mechanical con- 
trivance. It is proper to bear in mind, 
where from the nature of the case, com- 


plete anchylosis cannot be prevented, that , 


the patient may pe much less inconveni- 
enced by its being made to occur in a par- 
ticular position ; that is in the upper extre- 
mities generally a bent, but in the hip or 
knee an extended one. 
~ A’ycr. Those who have a distorted 
elbow. 

Anciromr’tr. See Ancylomele. 

A’xctnar. Borax. 

A’xcon. (From ayxaCouas, to embrace ; 
wcra Te ayntiotas Ertpy osm To oseov: because 
the bones meeting and there uniting, are 


~ folded one into another.) The elbow. 
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ANCONE’US. (Anconeus, sc. muscue 
lus; from ayxmy, the elbow.) -Anconeus 
minor of Winslow. Anconeus vel cubitalis 
Riolant of Douglas. <A small triangular 
muscle, situated on the back part of the 
elbow. It arises/from the ridge, and from 
the external condyle of the humerus, by a 
thick, strong, and short tendon: from this 
it becomes fleshy, and, after running about 
three inches obliquely backwards, it is in- 
serted by its cblique fleshy fibres into the 
back part or ridge of the ulna. Its use is 
to extend the fore-arm. 

ANCONE’US EXTE’RNUS. 
tensor cubiti. 

ANCONE'US INTE RNUS. 
tensor cubiti. 

ANcoNg’US MA’sOR. 
cubiti. 

ANCONE’US MI’NOR. 

ANCONOID PROCESS. 
deus. (From eyzwy, the elbow.) 
cess of the cubit. See Ulna. 

_ A’nerer. (Ayz)ng, a bond, or button.) 
A fibula, or button, by which the lips of 
wounds are‘held together. Gorreus. 

Aycreria’smus. (From ayx]ze, a button.) 
The operation of closing the lips of wounds 
together by loops, or buttons. (Galen. 

Ancu'nirus. A disease of the eyes with 
a sensation of sand. Joh. <Anglic. Ros. 

A’neyix. (From wyxvacs, crooked.) A 
species of contraction, called a stiff joint. 
Galen. | ; 

ANCYLOBLE’PHARON. = (From 
ayxvrny, a hook, and Basgugov, an eyelid. ) 
A disease of the eye, by which the eyelids 
are closed together. _Aétius. 

ANCYLOGLO’SSUM. (From ayxvan, 
a hook, and yawern, the tongue.) Ancy- 
ton of Aigineta, A contraction of the 
frenulum of the tongue. ‘l'ongue-tied. 

Ancytome’tr. (From ayxvacs, crooked, 
and yin, a probe.) <A crooked probe, of 
a probe with a hook. Galen, &c. 

Ancyto'sis. See Anchylosis. 

Ancyto’romus. (From ayxzvan, a hook, 
and rua, to cut.) A crooked chirurgical 
knife, or bistoury. A knife for loosening 
the tongue. This instrument is no longer 


See Triceps ex» 
See Triceps ex- 
See Triceps extensor 
See Anconeus. 


Processus anconoi- 


A pro- 


in use. Agineta, &c. ’ 
A’ncyna. (Ayxvex, an anchor.) A chi- 


rurgical hook. Epicharmus uses this word 


for the membrum virile, according to 
Gorrzeus. 
Aweyror’bes. (From ayzvea, an anchor, 


and «03, a likeness.) A process of the 
scapula was so called, from its likeness to 
the beak of an anchor. It is the coracoid 
process. See Scapula. . 

Ancyromr'itr. Sce Ancylomele. 

Anprna. A tree of Brazil, the fruit of 
which is bitter and astringent, and used as a 
vermifuge. * 

Anpranato’mia. Andranatome. (From 
ane, aman, and rsuye,"to cut.) The dise 
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section of the human body, particularly of 
the male, MM. Aur. Severinus, Zootome De- 
mocrite 

« Anprapopocarr’'itus. (From avdeorsday, 
a slave, and xagndos, a dealer.) A crimp. 
Galen calls by this name the person whose 
office it was to anoint and slightly to wipe 
the body, to cleanse the skin from foulness. 
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_ A’npria. (From avyyg, a man.) An 
hermaphrodite. Bonnet. 
Anprocetr’sts. (From avyg, a man, 


and xo/]:w, to cohabit with.) The venereal 
act; or the infamous act of sodomy. Mose 
chion, &c. ‘ 

Awpro’cynus. (From ayne, aman, and 
yvyn, & woman.) An effeminate person. 
ffipp. An hermaphrodite. 
’ Anpro/macuus, of Crete, was physic 
the Emperor Nero. He invented a 
position, supposed to be an antidote ag: 
poison, called after him, Theriaca Andro- 
machi, which he dedicated to that Emperor 
in a copy of Greek verses still preserved. 
This complicated preparation long retained 
its reputation, but is now deservedly aban- 
doned, 

Awnvro'nion. Andronium. A kind of 
plaster used by Aigineta for carbuncles, in- 
vented by Andron. 

ANDROPOGON ScHANANTHUS, Juncus odo- 
ratus. Fanunt camelorum. Juncus aro~ 
maticus. ‘The systematic name of the Ca- 
mel-hay, or Sweet rush. The dried plant 
is imported into this country from Turkey 
and Arabia. It has an agreeable smell, 

and a warm, bitterish, not unpleasant 
taste. It was formerly employed as a sto- 
machic and deobstruent. 

Anpio’romia. dndrotome. Human dis- 
section, particularly of the male. 

Anpry, Nicholas, a physician, born at 
Lyons in 1658. He was made professor 
of medicine at Paris in 1701, and lived ta 
the age of 84. Besides a Treatise on 
Worms, and other minor publications, and 
contributions in the Medical and Philoso- 
phical Journals, he was author of a work, 
still esteemed, called “ Orthopedie,’’ or the 
art of preventing and removing deformities 
in children ; which he proposed to effect by 
regimen, exercise, and various mechanicat 
contrivances. 

Anr’sium. (From «vex, to ascend.) 
The herb alkanet, so called from its quick 
growth. 

Awzinx'sis.. (From eyzasw, to roll up.) 
4neilema, An involution’ of the guts, 
such as is caused by flatulence and gripes. 


LTippocrates. 
AnE™Mis. (From avesos, wind.) Flatu- 
lence. | 
ANE/MONE. (From avixos, wind; so 


named, because it does not open its flowers 
till blown upon by. the wind.) The wind 
flower. ‘The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan ‘system. Class, Polyandriae 
Order, Polygynia, 
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- Ave'noxr uera’tica. ‘The systematic 
name for the hepatica nobilis of the pharma- 
copeias. Herba trinitatis. Hepatica, or 
herb trinity. This plant possesses mildly 
adstringent and corroborant virtues, with 
which intentions infusions of it have been 
drank as tea, or the powder of the dry leaves 


wa 
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Axt/cxtum Grave’otens. The systema- 
tic name for the Anethum cf the shops. 
Anethum _fructibus compressis, of Lin- 
‘neus. This plant is a native of Spain, 
but cultivated in several parts of Eng- 
land. The sceds of dill are directed for 
use by the London and Edinburgh Phar- 


given, to the quantity of half a spoonful at a macopceias: they have a moderately warm, 
time. ciel eet ‘ pungent taste, and an aromatic, but sickly 

Anemone meadow. See Anemone pratensis. smell. There is an essential oil, and a 

Anr’mone NEMORO'sA. The systematic distilled water, prepared from them, which 
name of the ranunculus albus of the phar- are given in flatulent colies and dyspepsia. 
macopoeias. The bruised leaves and flowers They are also said to promote the secretion 
are said to cure tinea capitis applied to the of milk. 
part. ‘The inhabitants of Kamskatka, it is Ane'vica, (From eva, to relax.) Pa- 
believed, poison their arrows with the root regorics ; medicines which assuage pail, ac- 
of th . cording to Andr. Tiraquell. 


is plant. 
RE MONE PRATE NSIS. ANEURI’/SMA. (-matis,neut. Aveveucue, 


The systematic 


name for the Pulsaiilla nigricans of the phar- from avevgvyw, to dilate.), An aneurism. — 
macopoias. This plant, Anemone pedunculo A preternatural tumour formed by the dila- 


involucrato, petalis apice reflewis, foliis bizin- tation of an artery. A genus of disease 
natis, of Linnzeus: has been received into the ranked by Cullen in the class locales, and 
Edinburgh, pharmacopceia upon the au- order tumores. There are three species of 
thority of Baron Stoerck, who recommend- aneurism: 1. The true aneurism, aneurisma 
ed it as‘an effectual remedy for most of the verwm, which is known by the presence of 
chronic diseases affecting the eye, particu- a pulsating tumour. The artery either 


larly amaurosis, cataract, and opacity of the 
cornea, proceeding from various causes. 
He likewise found it of great service in 
venereal -nedes, nocturnal pains, ulcers, 
caries, indurated glands, suppressed menses, 
serpiginous eruptions, melancholy and palsy. 
“The plant, in its recent state, has scarcely 
any smell; but its taste is extremely acrid, 
and, when chewed, it corrcdes the tongue 
and fauces. 


Anencr’pHAtus. (From «@, priv. and 
tyx2@eao;, the brain.) A monster,without 
brains. Foolish. Galen de Hippocrate. 

A’neos. A loss of voice and reason. 

Aneviruy'ra, | (From a, priv. and 
exidvuic, desire.) Loss of appetite. 

— A’nenic. Anerit. Sulphur vivum. 

A’xesis. (From avinjs, to relax.) A re- 


mission, or relaxation, of a disease, or symp- 
tom. détius, &c. 

Anr'sum. See Aniswm. 

ANI/THUM. (Avnéoy: from avzu, afar, 
and Sw, to run; so called because its roots 
run out a great way.) Fennel, dill, anet. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria, Or- 
der, Digynia. ge 

9, The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon dill, or anet. | 4 

Awxe'rnom rancutum. The systema- 
tic name for the feniculum of the shops. 


Sweet fennel, dnethum feniculum, fructibus 


ovatis of Linneus. The seeds and rocts of 
this indigenous plant are directed by the 
colleges of London and Edinburgh. The 
seeds havé an aromatic smell, and a warm 
sweetish taste, and contain a large proportion 
of essential oil. ‘They are stomachic and 
‘carminatiye. The root has a sweet tas ( 
but very little aromatic warmth, and is said 
to be pectoral and diuretic, 


- diastole and systole from the action of the 


seems only enlarged at asmall part ofits tract, < | 


and the tumour has a determinate border, 
or it seems dilated for a considerable length, 
in which circumstance the swelling is oblong, 
and:loses itself so gradually in the surround- 
ing parts, that its margin cannot be exactly 
ascertained. The first, which is the most 
common, is termed circumscribed true aneu- 
rism; the last, the diffused true aneurism. 
The symptoms of the circumscribed true 
aneurism, take place as follows: the first 
thing the patient perceives, is an extraordi- 
nary throbbing in some particular situation, 
and, on paying a little more attention, he 
discovers there a small pulsating tumour, 
which entirely disappears when compressed, 
but returns again as soon as the pressure 1s — 
removed. It is commonly unattended with 
pain or change in the colour of the skin. 
When once the tumour has originated, it 
continually grows larger, and at length at- 
tains a very considerable size. In proportion 
as it becomes larger, its pulsation becomes 
weaker, and, indeed, it is almost quite lost, 
hen the disease has acquired much mag- 
nitude. The diminution of the pulsation 
has been ascribed to the coats of the artery 
losing their dilatable and elastic quality; in 
proportion as they are distended and in- 
durated; and, consequently, the aneurismal 
sac being no longer capable of an alternate 


heart. The fact is also imputed to the 
coagulated blood, deposited on the inner 
surface of the sac, particularly in large~ 
aneurisms, in which some of the blood is —| 
always interrupted in its motion. In true 
aneurisins, however, the blood does not coagu- 
late so scon, nor®so: often as in false ones. | 
Whenever such coagulated blood lodges in the 
sac, pressure ‘can only produce a partial dis- 
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appearance of the swelling. In proportion 
as the aneurismal sac grows larger, the com- 
munication into the artery beyond the tumour 
is lessened. Hence in this state, the pulse 
below the swelling becomes weak and small, 
and the limb frequently cold and oedematous. 
On dissection, the lower continuation of the 
artery is found preternaturally small, and 
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the vein, which becomes varicos¢. Aneu- 
risms may happen in any part of the body, 
except the latter species, which can only 

_ take place where a vein runs over an artery. 
When an artery has been punctured, the 
tourniquet should be applied, so as ta stop 
the flow of blood by compressing the vessel 
above ; then the most likely plan of obviating 


contracted. The pressure of the tumour the production of spurious aneurism appears 
on the adjacent parts, also produces a va- 1o be applying a firm compress immediately 


riety of symptoms, ulcerations, caries, &c. 
Sometimes an accidental contusion, or con- 
cussion, may detach a piece of coagulum 
from the inner surface of the cyst, and the 
circulation through the sac ‘be obstructed 
by it. The coagulum. may possibly be 
impelled quite into the artery below, so as 
to induce important changes. The danger 
of an aneurism arrives when it is on the point 
of bursting, by which occurrence the pa- 
tient usually bleeds to death ; and this some- 
times happens in a few seconds. ‘The fatal 
event may generally be foreseen, as the part 
about to give way, becomes particularly 
tense, elevated, thin, soft, and of a dark 
purple colour. 2. The false or spurious 
aneurism, aneurisma spurium, is always 
Owing to an aperture in the artery, from 
‘which the blood gushes into the cellular 
substance. 
being lacerated in violent exertions: but 
the most common occasional cause is a 
wound. ‘This is particularly apt to occur 
at the bend of the arm, where the artery is 
exposed to be injured in attempting to 
bleed. When this happens, as soon as t 

puncture has been made, the blood gushes 
out with unusual force, of a bright scarlet 
colour, and in an irregular stream, corre- 
sponding to the- pulsation of the artery. 
it flows out, however, in an even and less ra- 
pid stream when pressure is applied higher 
up than the wound. These last are the 
“most decisive marks of the artery being 
opened; for blood often flows from a vein 
with great rapidity, and in a broken cur- 
rent, when the vessel is very turgid and si- 
tuated immediately over the artery, which 
imparts its motion to it. The surgeon en- 
deavours precipitately to stop the hzmor- 
rhage by pressure; and he commonly occa- 
sions a diffused false aneurism. The ex- 
ternal wound in the skin is closed, so that 
the blood cannot escape from it ; but insinu- 
ates itself into the cellular substance. * The 
swelling thus produced is uneven, often 
knotty, and extends upwards and down- 
wards, along the tract of the vessel. The 
skin is also usually of a dark purple colour. 
Its size increases as long as the internal 
hemorrhage continues, and, if this should 
proceed above a certain pitch, mortification 
of the limb ensues, 3. The varicose aneu- 
rism, ancurisma varicosum; this was first 
described by Dr. W. Hynter. It happens 
when the brachial artery is punctured in 
opening a vein; the blood then rushes into 


It may arise from an artery 


over the wound, and securing it by a bandage, 
or in any other way, so as effectually to 
‘close the orifice, yet not prevent the circula- 
tion through other vessels ; afterwards keep- 
ing the limb as quiet as possible, enjoining 
the antiphlogistic regimen, and examining 
daily that no extravasation has happened, 
which would require the compress being 
fixed more securely, previously applying 
the tourniquet, ‘and pressing the effused 
blood as much as possible into the vessel. 
Ifthere should be much coldness. or swelling 
of the limb below, it willbe proper to rub it 
frequently with some spirituous or othec 
stimulant embrocation. It is only by trial 
that it can be certainly determined when the 
wound is closed; but always better not to 
discontinue the pressure prematurely, The 
same plan may answer, when the disease has 
already come on, if the blood can be entirely, 
or even mostly, pressed into the artery again ; 
at any rate by determining the dpeiilation on 
collateral branches it will give greater chance 
of success to a subsequent operation. ‘There 
is another mode, stated to have sometimes 
succeeded even when there was much coagu- 
ated blood ; namely making strong pressure 
over the whole limb, by a bandage applied 
uniformly, and moistened to make it sit 
closer, as well as to obviate inflammation ; 
but this does not appear so good a plan, at 
least in slighter cases. If however the tu- 
mour be very large, and threatens to burst, 
or continues spreading, the operation should 
not be delayed. ‘The tourniquet being ap- 
plied, a free incision is to be made into the 
tumour, the extravasated blood removed, 
and the artery tied both above and below the 
wound, as near to it as may be safe; and if 
any branch be given off between, this must 
be also secured. It is better-not to make 
the ligatures tighter, than may be necessary 
to stop the flow of blood; and to avoid in- 
cluding any nerve if possible. Sometimes 
where extensive’ suppuration or caries has 
occurred, or gangrene is to be apprehended, 
amputation will be necessary : but this must 
not be prematurely resolved upon, for often 
after several weeks the pulse has returned in 
the limb below. In the true aneurism, 
when small and recent, cold and astringent 
applications are sometimes useful; or mak- 
ing pressure on the tumour, or on the artery 
above, may succeed ; otherwise an operation 
becomes necessary to save the patient’s life ; 
though unfortunately it oftener failsin this 
than in the spurious kind; gangrene ensu- 
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ing, or hemorrhage ; this chiefly arises from © ANrEuRI/sma varico’sum. See Aneurismae. 


the arteries being often extensively diseased, _ Awnzuri/sma ve'rum. See Aneurisma. 
so that they are more likely to give way, Anr'xis. (From aveyw, to project.) A 
and there is less vital power in the limb. swelling, or protuberance. 


A great improvement has been made in ANGEIOLO/GIA. (From ayyso, a 


the mode of operating in these cases by vessel, and Asyos, a discourse.) A disserta- 
Mr. John Hunter, and other modern sur- tion,orreasoning,upon the vessels of the body. 
geons, namely, instead of proceeding as ANGEIO’TOMY. (From ayysio, a 
already explained in the spurious aneurista, _ vessel, and ctuyw, to-cut.) The dissection 
securing the artery some way above, and” of the blood-vessels of an animal body ; also 
leaving the rest in a great measure to the the opening of a vein, or an artery. 

powers of nature. It has been now proved Anexiotr'smus. (From ayrysioy, a vessel, 


by many instances, that when the current of and rewvw, to cut.) A skiful dissector of | : 


the blood is thus interrupted, the tumour the vessels. 

will cease to enlarge, and often be con- ANGE’LICA. (Socalled from its sup- 
siderably diminished by absorption. There posed angelic virtues.) Angelica. 1. The 
is reason for believing too, that the cures name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
effected spontaneously, or by pressure, have system. Class, Pentandria. Order, Di- 
been usually owing to the trunk above gynia. ‘ 

being obliterated. There are many obvious 2. The pharmacopoial name of the 
advantages in this mode of proceeding ; it is garden-angelica. 

more easy, sooner performed, and disorders ANGELICA ARCHANGE'LICA. The syste- 
the system less, particularly as you avoid matic name for the angelica of the shops. 
having a large unhealthy sore to be healed; Angelica foliorum impart lobato of Lin- 
besides there is less probability of the vessel neus. A plant, a native of Lapland, but 
being diseased at’ some distance from the cultivated-in our gardens. ‘The roots of 
tumour. In the popliteal aneurism, for ex- angelica have a fragrant, agreeable smell, 


ample, the artery may be secured rather and a bitterish, pungent taste. The stalk, - 


below the middle of the thigh, where it is leaves, and seeds, which are also directed 
easily come at. The tourniquet therefore in the pharmacopeelas, possess the same 
being applied, and the vessel exposed, a qualities, though in an inferior degree. 
strong ligature is to be passed round it; or, ‘Their virtues are aromatic and carminative. 
which is perhaps preferable, two ligatures a A sweetmeat is made, by the confectioners, 
little distant, subsequently cutting through of this root, which is extremely agreeable to 
the artery between them, when the two the stomach, and is surpassed only by that 
portions contract among the surrounding | ginger. f 

flesh, It is proper to avoid including the’ »\ Angelica, garden. See Angelica. 

nerve or vein, but not unnecessarily detach  Anax‘’LIca sativa. See Angelica sylves< 
the vessel from its attachments. For greater tris... : . 
security one end of each ligature, after Aner’iica sytvz'stris. Angelica sativa. 
being tied, may be passed through the in- Wild angelica. Angelica folus cequalibus 
tercepted portion of artery, that they may ovato-lanceolatis serratis, of Linnzus. This 
not be forced off. Then the wound is to species of angelica possesses similar proper- 
be closed by adhesive plaster, merely leaving ties to the garden species, but in a much 


the ends of the ligatures hanging out, inferior degree. It is only used when the 
which will after some time come away. latter cannot be obtained. The seeds, pow- 


However it must be remembered that dered and put in the hair, kill lice. 
hemorrhage is liable to occur; when this Angelica, wild. See Angelica sylvesiris. 
happens, even three or four weeks after the Anceu'nz co’rtex. The tree from which 
operation; so that proper precautions are this bark is procured is a native of Grenada. 
required, to check it as soon as possible; It has been recommended as an anthel- 
likewise the system should be lowered pre- mintic for children. . 


viously, and kept so during the cure. When Ancextoca’cos. Myrobalans, or purging 


a true aneurism changes into the spurious Indian plums. 

form,- which is known by the tumour A’ne1. (From angor, anguish; because 
spreading, becoming harder, and with a less of their pain.) Buboes in the groin. Fal- 
distinct pulsation, the operation becomes lopius de Morbo Gallico. , 
immediately necessary. When an ancurism Angicto’ssus. (From ayxvan, a hook, 
is out of the reach of an operation, lifemay and yawrou, the tongue.) A person who 
be prolonged by occasional bleeding, a spare stammers. 

diet, &c.; and when the tumour becomes ANGINA. (From aya, to strangle ; 
apparent externally, carefully guarding it because it is often attended with a sense of 
from injury. In the varicose aneurism an __ strangulation.) A sore throat. See Cynanche. 


operation will be very seldom if everves ANcI'NA MaLicna. See Cynanche ma- 
quired, the growth of the tumour being ligna. 
limited. _. Awana parotipe’Ae See Cynanche pa- 


Anerurr’sma sru/Rium. See Aneurisma. rotidea. 
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. ANGINA PE/CTORIS. Syncopean- ful sensation at the extremity of the sternum 
: ginosa of Dr. Parry. An acute constrictory often admits of a temporary relief, from an 
pain at the lower end of the sternum, in- evacuation of wind by the mouth, it may be 
clining rather to the left side, and extending proper to give frequent doses of carminatives, 
_ upinto the left arm, accompanied with great such as peppermint, carraway, or cinnamon 
anxiety. Violent palpitations of the heart, water. Where these fail in the desired effect, 
laborious breathings, and a sense of suffo- a few drops of ol. anisi, on a little sugar, may 
cation, are the characteristic symptoms of be substituted, a 
this disease. —It.is found to attack men With the view of preventing the recur- 
much more frequently than women, parti- rence of the disorder, the patient should 
cularly those who have short necks, who ‘carefully guard against passion, @r other 
are inclinable to corpulency, and who, at emotions ofthe mind: he should use a light, 
the same time, lead an inactive and seden- generous diet, avoiding every thing of a 
tary life. Although it is sometimes met heating nature; and he should take care 
with in persons under the age of twenty, never to overload the stomach, or to use any 
still it more frequently occurs in those who kind of exercise immediately after eating. 
are between forty and fifty. In slight Besides these precautions, he should endea- 
-cases, and in the first stage of the disorder, vour to counteract obesity, which has been 
the fit comes on by going up-hill, up-stairs, considered as a predisposing cause; and 
or by walking at a quick pace after a hearty this is to be effected most safely by a vege- 
meal; but as the disease advances, or be- table diet, moderate exercise at proper times, 
comes more violent, the paroxysms are early rising, and keeping the body perfectly 
apt to be excited by certain passions of open. It has been observed that angina 
the mind; by slow walking, by riding on pectoris is a disease always attended with 
horseback, or in a carriage ; or by sneezing, considerable danger, and, in most instances, 
coughing, speaking, or straining at stool. has proved fatal under every mode of treat- 
In some cases, they attack the patient from ment. We are given, however, to under- 
two to four in the morning, or whilst sitting stand, by Dr..Macbride, that of late, several 
or standing, without any previous exertion cases of it have been treated with great suc- 
or obvious cause. On asudden, heisseized cess, and the disease radically removed, by 
with an acute pain in the breast, or rather inserting a large issue in each thigh. These, 
at the extremity of the sternum, inclining to therefore, should never be neglected. In 
the left side, and extending up intothe arm, one case, with a view of correcting, or 
as far as the insertion of the deltoid muscle, draining off the irritating fluid, he ordered, 
accompanied by a sense of suffocation, great instead of issues, a mixture of lime-water™ 
anxiety, and an idea that its efit. ae with a little of the spirituous juniperi comp., 


or increase, would certainly be fatal. ind an alterative proportion of Hux- 
the first stage of the disease, the uneasy ham’s antimonial wine, together with a 
sensation at the end of the sternum, with plain, light, perspirable diet. From. this 
the other unpleasant symptoms, which course the patient was soon apparently | 
seemed to threaten a suspension of life bya mended; but it was not until after the in- 
perseverance in exertion, usually go’ off sertion of a large issuc in each thigh, that he 
upon the person’s standing still, or turning was restored to perfect health. 


from the wind; but, in a more advanced Aner'Na ronsmuxa‘ais, See Cynanche 
stage, they do not so readily recede, and the _tonsillaris. 
® paroxysms are much more violent. During  Awer'na qracuz’aus. See Cynanche 


the fit, the pulse sinks in a greater or iess trachealis. 
degree, and becomes irregular ; the face and ANGIOLO’GIA. , (From ayysoy, a 
extremities are pale, and bathed ina .cold vessel, and roves, a discourse.) ‘The doc- 
sweat, and, for a while, the patient is perhaps _trine of the vessels of the human body. 
deprived of the powers of sense and volun- A’nexicus so'por. (From Anglia, Eng- 
tary motion. ‘The disease having recurred land, and sudor, sweat.) The sweating 
more or less frequently during the space of sickness. Sennertus. 

Some years, a violent attack at last puts a ‘Anao'nam. A very tall tree of Malabar, 
sudden period to his existence. Angina pec- possessing vermifuge powers. 

toris is attended with a considerable degree © Anco'Nr. (From ayw, to strangle.) A 
of danger ; and it usually happens that the nervous sort of quinsy, or hysteric suftoca- 
person is carried off suddenly. It mostly tion, where the fauces are contracted and 
depends upon an ossification of the coronary stopped up without inflammation. 

arteries, and then we can never expect to A'neor. Intense bodily pain. — Galen: 
effect a radical cure. During the paroxysms, A’neos. (Ay/fas, a vessel.) A vessel; a 
considerable relief is to be obtained from collection of humours. 

fomentations, and adtninistering powerful @ ANGUSTURA CORTEX. Angus- 
antispasmodics, such as opium and zther turabark. See Cusparia. 

combined together. The application. of a ANBELA‘TIO, (from anhelo, to breathe 
blister to the breast is likewise attended with difficulty.) Anhelitus. Shortnes9” of 
sometimes with a good effect. Asthe pain- breathing, ) uae 


» 
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Anice’ron. (From a, priv. and wx, vie- 
tory.) A name of a plaister invented by 
Crito, and so called because it was thought 
an infallible or invincible remedy for achores, 
or scald-head. It was composed of litharge, 
alum, and turpentine, and is described-by 
Galen. 

A/NIMA. 

A’ A’/LOES. . 

A/NIMA ARTIcULO'RUM. Hermodactylus. 

A'nra He’patis. Sal martis. 

A’xima putmo’xum. ‘The soul of the 
lungs. A name given to saffron, on account 
of its use in asthmas. 

A/nima RHABA‘RBARI. The best rhubarb. 

A’xrma satu’rni. A preparation of lead. 


The thinking principle.» 


A’‘nima ve'NerIs. (A preparation of cop- 
er. 
ANIMAL. An organized body en- 


dowed with life and voluntary motion. 

ANIMAL Actions. <Actiones animales. 
Those actions, or functions, are so termed, 
which are performed through the means of 
the mind. ‘To this class belong the exter- 
nal and internal senses, the voluntary action 
of muscles, voice, speech, watching, and 
sleep. 

Anma. west. Heat is essentially ne- 
cessary to life. That of a man in health is 
about 98 of Fahrenheit. 
pend upon the decomposition of the air in 
the lungs. See Respiration. 

Animat ot. Oleumanimale. Anem- 
pyreumatic cil, obtained from the bones of 
animals, recommended as an anodyne and 
antispasmodic. 

A'xime cu/umt. The substance which 
bears this name in the shops is a resin, the 
produce of the Hymenea courbaril of Lin- 
nus. It is seldom ordered in the practice 
of the present day, and is only to be met 
with in the collections of the curious. . 

A’nmur peLrquium. (From animus, the 
mind, and delinguo, to leave.) Fainting. 
See Syncope. 

A’nmvus. This word is to be distin- 
guished from anima; the former expresses 
the faculty of reasoning, and the latter the 
being in which that faculty resides. 

Awin’ea. A root which grows in the 
Antilles islands, and is used by sugar- 
bakers for refining their sugar. 

ANIscA’LPTOR. 
and scalpo, to scratch.) The latissimus 
dorsi is so called, because it is the muscle 
chiefly instrumental in performing. this 
office. Bartholin. « . 

Antso/racuys. (From ayoos, unequal, 
and cases, quick.) A quick and unequal 


ulse. Gorreus. 
ANTSUM. (From «, neg. and sos, 
equal.) Anise. See Pimpinella. . 


Ani'sUM SINE'NSE. 
ANIS'UM STELLATUM. Anisatum. 
Ani'sum vutearr. See Pimpinella. 
Anyuu’ntes. (From annuo, to nod.) 
Some muscles of the head were formerly so 


Refined aloes. ® 


- coidea. 


It appears to de-' 


(From anus, the breech, 


See Ilictum ~~ Ano’ncHrDEs. 


ANO 


called, because they perform the office of 
nodding, or bending the head downwards. 
Cowper, &c. ' 

Annutar. (Annularis.) Like a ring; 
thus, annular bone, &c. 

ANNULAR BONE. Circulus osseus. A ring- 
like bone placed before the cavity of the 
tympanum in the foetus. 

Annular cartilage. See Cartilago Cri- 

Awnuta’nis vi'citus. The ring-finger. 
The one between the little and middle 
fingers. 

ANNULA/RIS PROCE'SSUS. 
rolite 

A/NNULUS ABDO'MINIS. The ab- 
dominal ring. An oblong tendinous open- 
ing in each groin, through which tlie sper- 
matic chord in men, and the round liga- 
ment of the uterus in women, pass. It is 
through this aperture that. the abdominal 
viscera fall in that species of hernia, which 
is called bubonocele. See Obliquus externus 
abdominis. . 

A’no. (Ave, upwards; in opposition to 
xaco, downwards.) Upwards. Wats 

Anocatua’rrica. (From aw, upwards, 
and xada:pw, to purge.) Emetics: medi- 
cines which purge upwards. 

Awnocuer'ton. (From aw, upwards, and 
sceidos, the lip.) The upper lip. . 

Ano’pia. (From a, neg. and odes, the 
way.) Hippocrates uses this word for in- 
accuracy and irregularity in the description 
and treatment of a disease. 


See Pons va- 


_. Ano’pyna. See Anodynes. 
ANODYNES. (Anodyna, sc. medica- 
menta. From «, priv. and wdvvq, pain.) 


Those medicines are so termed which ease 
pain and procure sleep. They are divided 
into.three sorts; paregorics, or such as as; 
suage pain; hypnotics, or such as relieve 
by procuring sleep ; and narcotics, or such 
as ease the patient by stupifying him. 

Awno’pynum MinERa'LE. Sal prunella. 

Ano’pynum Martia’tx. Ferrum am- 
moniatum precipitated from water by pot- 
ash, 


Anomatous. This term is often ap- 


plied to those diseases whose symptoms 


do not appear with that regularity which 
is generally observed in diseases. A dis- 
ease is also said to be anomalous, when 
the symptoms are so varied as not to 
bring it under the description of any known 
affection. 

Awo/mpuatos. (From «@, priv. and ou- 
@e2.05, the navel.) Anemphalus. Without 
a navel. 

ANo’NYMUS. 
name. ) 
to the cricoid muscle. 

(From «, priv. and opncssy 
the testicle.) Children are so termed which 
come into the world without testicles. This 
is avery common occurrence. The testicles 
of many male infants at the time of birth are 


(From «, priv. and ovope, 


Nameless ; it was formerly applied _ 


ANT 


“within the abdomen. The time of their 
descent is very uncertain, and instances have 
occurred where they have not reached the 
scrotum at the age of ten oF fifteen, . 

ANORE/XIA. (From «a, priv. and 
opeéis, appetite.) ‘ A want of appetite, with- 
out loathing of food. Cullen ranks this 
genus of disease in the class locales, and 
order dysorexie ; he believes it to be ge- 
nerally symptomatic, but enumerates two 
species, viz. the anorexia humoralis, and the 
anorexia atonica. See Dyspepsia. 

ANO’SMIA. (From a, neg. and’ ogw, 
to smell.) A loss of the sense of smelling. 
This genus of disease is arranged by Cul- 
len in the order locales, and order dysethe= 
sig. When it arises from a disease of the 
Schneiderian membrane, it is termed anos- 
mia organica ; and when from no manifest 
cause, anosmia atonica. 

A/NSER DOME'STICUS. The tame 
goose. ‘The flesh of this bird is somewhat 
similar to that of the duck, and requires 
the assistance of spirituous and stimulat- 
ing substarices, to enable the stomach to 
digest it. Both are very improper for weak 
stomachs. _ 

ANSERI'NA. (From anser, a goose; 
so called, because geese eat it.) See Poten- 
tilla. 

ANTACIDS. (Antacida, sc. medica- 
menta. From ej, against, and acidus, acid. ) 
Remedies which obviate acidity in the sto- 
mach. Their action is purely chemical, as 
they merely combine with the acid present, 
and neutralize it. They are only pallia- 
tives, the generation of acidity being to be 
prevented by restoring the tone of the sto- 
mach and its vessels. Dyspepsia and diar- 

- rheea are the diseases in which they are em- 
ployed. The principal antacids in use are 
thealkalies; e. g. Liquoris potasse, gutt. xv. 
or from 5 to 15 gr. of subcarbonate of pot- 
ash, or soda dissolved in water. ‘The solu- 
tion of soda, called double soda-water, or 
that of potash supersaturated with carbonic 
acid, is more frequently used, as being 
more pleasant. Ammonia has been recom- 
mended as preferable to every other antacid, 
from 10 to 20 drops of the liquor ammoniz 
in a cupful of water. The liquor calcis, or 
lime water, is likewise used to correct acid- 
ity, two or three ounces being taken occa- 
sionally. Creta preparata alone, or with 
the addition of a small quantity of any aro- 
matic — chela cancrorum preparatze ; mag- 
nesia also and its carbdnate, are used for 
the same purpose. 

ANTAGONISt MuscLes. | Counteracting 
muscles, or those muscles which have op- 
posite functions. Such are the flexor and 
extensor of any limb, the one of which 
contracts it, the other stretches it out; 
and also the abductors and adductors. 
Solitary muscles are those without any an- 
_ tagonist, as the heart, &¢. 

* Ayra’teica, (From aii, against, and 
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eArves, pain.) Anodynes. Reriedies which 
relieve pain. 

Anpa’tKALines. (From ay), against, and 
alkali, an alkali.) Medicines which possess 
the power of netitralizing alkalis. All the 
acids are of this class. 

Aytapuropisraca. (From ayj:, against, 
and A@podsjm, Venus.) Anti-venereals, or 


ANT 


“omedicineswhich extinguish amorous desires. 


- Wedel. Amen. Med. 
; nn 
AntApuRopi'ticaA. ‘The same, 
Antaro'posis. (From ayJerodduyi, to 


reciprocate.) A vicissitude, or return of 
the paroxysm of fevers. Hippocrates. Called 
by Galen epidosis.. 

Awraris. Mercury. 

Aytarruri'ticaA. (From avd, against, 
and apéihe, the gout.) Medicines which 
relieve or repel the gout. 

AnrastuMa’ticA. (From a}, against, 
and aciua, an asthma.) Remedies against 
asthma. 

Antatro/psica. (From ast, against, 
and «efi, a consumption.) Medicines 
which relieve consumption. 

Antecue'sis. (From ay]exoue, to resist.) 
A violent stoppage in the bowels, which re- 
sists all efforts to remove it. _ Hippocrates. 

Anrexa’sium. (From ante, before, and 
labium, a lip.) The extremity of the lip, 

_Aytr’mpasts. (From ey], mutually, and 
exCosvw, to enter.) A coalescence, or union 
of bone. Galen. 

ANTEME'TICA. 
sew, to vomit.) 
prevent vomiting. 

ANTENEA’sMUs. (From ay], against, and 
rtivecwos, implacable.) That species of mad- 
ness in which the patient endeavours to de- 
stroy himself, 

Awnverita’ttica. (From. ayh, against, 
and s@iaA)ns, the night-mare.) Medicines 
which prevent the night-mare. 

| Ayverite/prica. (From av, against, and 
smiantlis, the epilepsy.) Remedies against 
the epilepsy, and other convulsive dis. 
orders. . 

ANTE/RIOR AURIS. One of the 
common muscles of the ear, situated before 
the external ear. It arises thin and mem. 
branous, near the posterior part of the xygo- 
ma, and is inserted into a ‘small eminence 
on the back of the helix, opposite to the 
concha, which it draws a little forwards and 
upwards. 

ANTERIOR INTERCOSTAL 
NERVE. = Splanchnic nerve. A branch 
of the great intercostal that is given off 
in, the thorax, 

Ante Rion Mi’tinr. See Laxator tym- 
pani. 

AntHE'LIx. See Antihelizr. 

Antur'imra, (From as}, against, and 
eAwivs, a Worm.) The fet, Indian pink, 
or worm-grass, so called, because it was 
thought of great virtue in expelling worms, 
See Spigelia Marilandicaa 


(From ash, against, and 
Medicines which stop or 
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ANTHELMINTICS. (Anthelmintica, 


sc. medicamenta ; from ay}, against, and <a- 
favs, a worm.) Medicines which procure 
the evacuation of worms from the stomach 
and intestines. ‘The greater number of 
them act mechanically, dislodging the 
worms, by the sharpness or roughness of 
their particles, or by their cathartic opera- 
tion. Some seem to have no other qualities 


than those of powerful bitters, by which 


they either prove noxious to these animals, 
or remove that debility of the digestive or- 
gans, by which the food is not properly 
assimilated, or the secreted fluids poured 
into the intestines are not properly pre- 
pared; circumstances from which it has 
been. supposed the generation of . worms 
may arise. The principal ‘medicines be- 
longing to this class, are: Calomel, gam- 
boge, Geoffrzea inermis, tanacetum, polypo- 
dium filix mas, spigelia Marilandica, arte- 
misia santonica, olea Huropza, stannum 
pulverisatum, ferri limaturee, and dolichos 
pruriens: which see under their respective 
heads. 

A/NTHEMIS. (Anthemis, midis; foem. 
From avéw, floreo; because it bears an 
abundance of flowers.) Chamomile. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia. 
der, Polygamia superfiua. 

2. ‘The name in the last London Phar- 
macopeela for chamomile. See Anthemis 
nobuis. 

A'ntHEMis co'tuLa. (Cotula, a dim. of 
cos, a whetstone; so called from its leaves 
resembling a whetstone.) The systematic 
name for the plant called Cotula fetida in 
‘the pharmacopeeias. Chamemelum fetidwm. 
Mayweed. Stinking camomile. This plant, 
Anthemis cotula, of Linnzus: — receptaculis 
conicis paleis setaccis, semimibus nudis, has a 
very disagreeable smell; the leaves, a strong, 
acrid, bitterish taste ; the flowers, however, 
are almost insipid. It is said to have been 
useful in hysterical affections, but is very 
seldom employed. | 

A/NTHEMIS No/BILIS. The systematic name 
for the chamemelum of the shops. Chamas= 
melum nobile. Chamomilla romana Euan- 
themon of Galen. Anthemis of the last Lon- 
don pharmacopeia. Common chamomile. 
Anthemis foliis pirnato-compositts linearibus 
acutis subvillosis, of Linneus. Both the 
leaves and flowers of this indigenuous plant 
have a strong though not ungrateful smell, 
and a very bitter, nauseous taste: but the 
latter are the bitterer, and considerably more 
aromatic. ‘They possess tonic and stoma- 
chic qualities, and are much employed to 
restore tone to the stomach and intestines, 
and as a pleasant and cheap bitter. They 
have been long successfully used for the 
cure of intermittents, as well as of fevers 
of the irregular nervous kind, accompanied 
with visceral obstructions. The flowers 
have been found useful in hysterical affec- 
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tions, flatulent or spasmodic colics, and _ 


dysentery ; but, from their laxative quality, 
Dr. Cullen tells us they proved hurtful in 
diarrhceas. 
taken to excite vomiting, or for promoting 
the, operation of emetics. Externally they 
are used in the decoctum pro fomento, and 
are an ingredient in the decoctum malve 
scompositum. 

A'nturmMis pyre THRUM. ‘The plant 
from which we obtain the pyrethrum 
of the pharmacopezias. Buphthalmum cre- 
ticum. Bellis montana putescens acris. 
Deniaria. Herba salivaris. Pes alenandri- 
nus- Spanish Chamomile. Pellitory of 
Spain. Anthemis caulibus simplicibus uni- 
Jjloris decumbentibus, folits » pinnato-multi- 
fidis, of Linnzus. This root, though cul- 
tivated in this country, is generally im- 
ported from Spain. Its taste is hot and 
acrid, its acrimony residing in a resinous 
principle. The antient Romans, it is 
said, employed the root of this plant as a 
pickle. In its recent state, it is not so 
pungent as when dried, and yet, if applied 
to the skin, it produces inflammation. Its 
qualities are stimulant ; but it is never used, 
except_as a masticatory, for relieving tooth- 
aches, rheumatic affections of the face, and 
paralysis of the tongue, in which it affords 
relief by stimulating the excretory ducts of 
the salival glands. 

ANTHERA. (From ayéos, a flower. ) 

1, A compound medicine used by the 
antients; so called from its florid colour. 
Galen. Aigineta. 

2. The male part of the 
plants. 

ANTHOPHY/LLI. 


fructification of 


{From «avjos, a flower, 


and @yaaov, a leaf; so called from the fra-_ 


grance of the flowers and the beauty of the 
leaves.) 
have been suffered to grow to maturity. 
G. Bauhin Pin. 

A'NTHORA. (Quasi aniiihora, av)dopa : 
from ay, against, and S092, monkshood ; so 
valled, because it is said to counteract the 
effects of the thora or monkshood.) A 
species of Wolfsbane. See Aconitum. . 

A’ntHos Fio/res. The flowers of the 
rosmarinus are so termed in some pharma- 
copeeias. 


Antura’cia. See Anthraa. 


ANTHRAX. (From evdeak, a burning 


coal.) Anthracia. anthrocosia. «Anthro- 
coma. Carbunculus. An hard and circum- 
scribed inflammatory tubercle like a boil, 


which sometimes forms on the cheek, neck, 


or back, and in a few days becomes highly 
gangrenous. It then discharges an ex- 
tremely foetid sanies from under the black 
core, which, like a burning coal, continues 
destroying the surrounding parts. It issup= 
posed to arise from a peculiar miasma, is 
most common in warm climates, and often 
attends the plague. 
ANTHRACO'SIS O'CULI 


A simple infusion is frequently — 


Cloves are so termed when they” 


A red, livid, 
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burning, sloughy, very painful tumour, 
- occurring on the eyelids. #gineta. 

Anruropocra’pHia. (From avdgaaas, a 
man, and yea¢w, to write.) Description of 
man’s structure. 

ANTHROPOLO'GIA. (From ay. 
dewaos, a Man, and Aoyos, a discourse.) The 
description of man. 7 

Awruyeno’tica. (From avi, against, 
and vzves, sleep.) Medicines which prevent 
sleep or drowsiness. 


v 
ANTHypocHonpri aca. (From ay}, against, 


and saoxovdeiu, the hypochondria.) Me- 
dicines adapted to cure low-spiritedness or 
disorders of the hypochondria. 

Antuyste’ricA. (From avi, against, 
‘and vxigec, the womb.) Uterines or me- 
dicines which relieve the: hysteric passion. 
Blancard. 

A'NTI. (Ash, against.) There are 
many names compounded with this word, 
as antiasthmatics, antihysterics, antidysen- 
‘terics, &c. which signify medicines against 
the asthma, hysterics, dysentery, &c. 

Awtr’apes. (From avjiaw, to meet.) The 
tonsils are so called, because they answer 
one another, The mumps, Nic.. Piso. 

Antia’era. (From eyjzs, a tonsil, and 
ayee, aprey.) Antiagri. A tumour of the 
tonsils. Ulpian, Roland, &e. 

Antrarturi ica. See Antarthritica. 

Anmicacne'crica. (From as}, against, 
and xaye:c, a chathexy.) Medicines 
against a cachexy, or bad habit of body. 

Antica’Rpium. (From as}, against, . or 
opposite, and x~gds«, the heart.) The hol- 


low‘at the bottom of the breast, commonly ° 


ealled scrobiculus cordis, or pit of the sto- 
mach. 
ANTICATARRHA'LIA. (From avh, against, 
and xcJxjéo3, a catarrh.) Medicines which 
elieve a catarrh. : 
Anticauso'stca. (From ay), against, and 
xeveos, a burning fever.) Remedies against 
_ burning fevers. We read, in Corp. Pharm. 
of Junken, of a syrupus anticausoticus. 
A’nticuzm. (From av}, against, and 
xzie, the hand.) The thumb. Galen. 
ANTICNE™MION. (From ash, against, or 
Opposite, and xrywx, the calf of the leg.) 
That part of the tibia which is bare of 
flesh, and opposite the calf of the leg. The 
' shin-bone. Galen. 
Aytico’tica. (From asi, against, and 
xwixn, thecolic.) Remedies against the colic. 
Aytipia’storz. (From ass, against, and 
%as:h2, to distinguish.) An exact and 
_ accurate distinction of one disease, or symp- 
tom, from another. 
Antiprnica. (From aj, against, and 
vos, circumgyration.) Medicines against 
a vertigo, or giddiness. Blancard. 
: Anvivora’rium, (From ay)dclos, an an- 
tidote.) A term used by former writers, 
for what we now call a dispensatory ; a 
place where antidotes are prescribed and 
prepared, There are antidotaries extant of 
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several authors, as those of Nicholas, Mesuc, 
Myrepsus, &¢ 
ANTYDOTUS. (From w:4, avainst, 


and d:duu, to give.) A preservative against 


sickness. A remedy. Galen. 
ANTIDYSENTE RICA. (From avy, against, 


and. dursrJzgia, a flux.) Medicines against 
a dysentery, or flux. : 

Antiresrrtis, (From zs), against, and 
Jebris, a fever.) A febrifuge, a remedy 
against fever. 

Antinectica. (From «]), against, and 
éx}ixes, a hectic fever.) Remedies against 
-a hectic fever, 

Anvinecticum Porr’au. Antimonium 
diaphoreiicum Joviale. A medicine invented 
by Poterius, formerly extolled as effectual 
in hectic fevers, but now disregarded. It 
is an oxyd of tin and chalybeated regulus of 
antimony, in consequence of their defla- 
gration with nitre. , 

ANTIHE’LIX. (From ast, against, 
and ¢a:Z, the helix.) The inner circle of 
the auricle, so called from its opposition to 
the outer circuit called the helix. 

ANTIHELMINTICa. See Anthelminiics. 

Antinysterica. (From ash, against, 
and dsegsza, hysterics.) Medicines which 
prevent or relieve hysterics. 

Antity’rsis, (From avlAuplavw, to take 
hold off.) The securing of bandages, or 
ligatures from slipping. Hippocrates. 

ANTILO'EIUM. (From asi, opposite, and 
Aobos, the bottom of the ear.) ‘The tragus, 
or that part of the ear which is opposite 
the lobe. | 

Antitormica. (From «Ji, against, and 
Aoyos, the plague.) _ Remedies or preven- 
tives against the plague. 

_Anti‘Lorus. The antelope. An African 
beast resembling a deer, whose hoofs and 
horns were formerly given in hysteric and 
epileptic cases. 

Antity’ssus. (From ayj:, against, and 
Aveon, the bite of a mad dog.) A medicine 
or remedy against the bite of a mad dog. 

Antimonial powder. See Antimonialis pulvis. 

Antimonia‘tr. (From antimonium.) An 
antimonial, or composition in which anti- 
mony is a chief ingredient. A preparation 
of antimony. 

ANTimon1Ia‘LIs PU’ LVIs. Antimonial 
powder. ‘ Take of sulphuret of antimony, 
powdered, a pound; harishorn shavings, 
two pounds.”* Mix and throw them into 
a broad iron pot heated to a white heat, 
and stir the mixture’ constantly until it ac- 
quires an ash colour. Having taken it out, 
reduce it to powder, and put it into a coated 
crucible, upon which another inverted cru- 
cible, having a small hole in its bottom, is 
to be luted. Then raise the fire by degiees 
to a white heat, and keep it so for two 
hours. Reduce the residuary mass to a 
very fine powder. Phe dose is from five 
to ten grains. It is in high esteem as a 
febrifuge, sudorific, and antispasmodic, The 
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diseases in which it is mostly exhibited are,. 
most species of asthenic and exanthematous 
fevers, acute rheumatism, gout, diseases 
arising from obstructed perspiration, dysu- 
ria, nervous affections, and spasms. 

This preparation was introduced into the 
former London Pharmacopeia as a substi- 
stute for amedicine of extensive celebrity, Dr. 
James’s powder; to which, however, the 
present form more nearly assimilates in its 
dose, and it is more manageable im its admi- 


nistration, by the reduction of the propor- — 


tion of antimony to one half. 

Anzimo’nit O’xypum. Oxyd of Antimony. 
This preparation is now directed to be mad 
by dissolving an ounce of tartarized anti- 
mony, and two drams of subcarbonate of 
ammonia, separately in distilled water, 
mixing the solutions and boiling, till the 
oxyd of antimony is precipitated, which is 
to be washed with water, and dried. ‘This 
must not be confounded with the old cal- 
cined or diaphoretic antimony, being a much 
more active preparation. See Antimony. 

In its effects, it will be found to agree 
pretty much with the antimonium tarta- 
risatum; but it is very little employed. 

ANTIMO'NIL TARTARIZATI LIQUOR.  S0- 
lution of tartarized antimony. Vinwm an- 
timonii tartarizati of the Pharm. Lond. 1787. 
«“ Take of tartarized antimony, one scruple ; 
boiling distilled water, four fluid ounces; 
wine, six fluid ounces.’ Dissolve the tar- 
tarized- antimony in the boiling distilled 
water, then add the wine. Half an ounce 
of the solution contains one grain of the 
salt. . This preparation may be given in all 
cases where the tartar emetic is indicated. 

ANTIMO’'NIL SULPLIURE’TUM PRACIPITA’- 
mum. Sulphur antimonit precipitatum. Pre- 

ipitated sulphuret of antimony. ‘This pre- 
paration of antimony appears to have ren- 
dered that called Kermes mineral unneces- 
sary. It is made thus:— 

Take of sulphuret of antimony, in pow- 
der, two pounds ; — of the solution of petash, 
four pints; —of distilled water, three pints. 

Mix and boil the mixture over a slow fire 
for three hours stirring it well, and occa- 
sionally adding distilled water, so that the- 
same measure may be preserved. Strain 


the solution forthwith through a. double 


linen cloth; and while it is yet hot, drop in, 
gradually, as much sulphuric acid as may 
pe required to precipitate the powder ; then 
wash away the sulphate of potash, by 
hot water ; dry the precipitated sulphuret of 
antimony, and reduce it to powder. In this 
process part of the water is decomposed, and 
its oxygen unites partly with the antimony 5 
he oxyd of antimony as well as the potash 
combine with sulphur and hydrogen, form- 
ing hydrosulphuret of antimony and hydro- 
guretted sulphuret of potash: if the solu- 
tion be allowed to cool, the former of these 
partly precipitates, constituting the kermes 
‘mineral; but the addition of the sulphuric 
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acid throws down the whole of it at once, 
mixed with some sulphur, furnished by the 
decomposition of the hydroguretted sul- 
phuret of potash. 

As an alterative and sudorific, it is 
in high estimation, and given in diseases 
of the skin and glands; and joined with 
calomel, it is one of the most powerful 


dnd penetrating alteratives we are in posses- 


sion of. 
ANTIMO’NIUM. = See Antimony. 
Antimo’nium caucina'tum. ‘The volatile 
oxyd of antimony. 
Antimo'NIuM piaPHorE’sicum, An old 
name for the volatile oxyd of antimony. . 


ANTIMO'NIUM TARTARIZA’tUM. Tartarus 
emeticus. Tartarum emeticum.  Tartarus 
antimonialis. Tartris antimonii cum potassd. 


Tariarum stibiatum. ‘Vartar emetic is ob- 
tained by boiling the fusible oxyd of anti- 


mony with supertartrate. of potash; the » 


excess of tartaric acid dissolves the oxyd, and 


a triple salt is obtained by crystallization. 


The London Pharmacopoeia directs thus: 


‘Take of powdered sulphuret of antimony ~ 


two ounces, nitrate of potash an ounce, 
supertartrate of potash two ounces, sulphuric 
acid two ounces by weight, distilled water 


a pint and a half; mix the acid with halfa = 


pint of the water in a suitable glass vessel, 
and heat them in a sand bath. When they 
are moderately heated, add gradually the 
nitre and sulphuret previously mixed; then 
boil, till the moisture is consumed. Wash 
the residuum with distilled water, till it is 
without flavour, and mix it, still moist with 
the supertartrate of petash, and throw them 
into a pint of distilled water: finally boil the 
liquor away sufficiently, and set it aside to 
crystallize. In the first part of this process, 


when nitre and sulphuret of antimony are 


boiled in dilute sulphuric acid, this gradually 
decomposes the nitre, and the nitric acid, 
as it is liberated oxidizes the antimony; the 
oxide of antimeny, united probably to a 
small portion of sulphuric acid, appears in 


the form of a white powder: and it is by 


boiling this with the supertartrate of potash, 
which renders the oxide of antimony soluble, 
that the antimonium tartarizatum, or tartrate 
of antimony and\ potash, is formed. A 
solution of this salt in dilute wine is ordered 
in the pharmacopeia. See Anitmonit Tar- 
tarizatt Liquor. 

Tartar emetic is the most useful of all 
the antimonial preparations. Its action is 
not dependent on the state of the stomach, 
and, being soluble in water, its dose is easily 
managed, while it also operates more speedily. 


In doses ef. from one to three, four, or” 


five grains, it generally acts powerfully as 
an emetic, and is employed whenever we 
wish to obtain the effects which result from 
full vomiting, As patients are differently 


affected by this medicine, the safest mode of © 


exhibiting it is: Ik. Antimonii tartarizati, 


gr Ui Aque distillate, Ziv, Misce et cola. — 
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Dosis zss. omni hore quadrante, donéc 
_gupervenerit vomitus. 

For children, emetic tartar is not so 
safe an emetic as ipecacuanha powder : 
when great debility of the system is pre- 
sent, even a small dose has been known to 
prove fatal to ‘children. Sometimes it 
proves cathartic. 

In smaller doses it excites nausea, and 
proves a powerful diaphoretic and expec- 
torant. As an emetic it is chiefly given in 
the beginning of fevers and febrile diseases ; 
when great debility is present, and in the 
advanced stages of typhoid fever its use is 
improper and even sometimes fatal. As a 
diaphoretic, it is given in small. doses, of 
from an eighth to a quarter of a grain; and 
as an expectorant, in doses still smaller. 
Emetic tartar in small doses, combined with 
calomel, has been found a powerful yet safe 
alterative in obstinate eruptions of the skin. 
RK. Antimonit tartarizali, gr. iv. Hydrargyri 
submuriatis, gr. xvi. Confectionis Rose gal- 
lice, q. s. Divide in pil. xxiv. Capiat i. 
mane nocteque ex thea sassafras. 

In the form of powder, or dissolved in 
water, it is applied by a pencil to warts and 
obstinate ulcers: it is also given in the 
form of clyster, with a view to produce 
irritation in soporose diseases, apoplexy, 
ileus, and hernia incarcerata. The powder 
mixed with any fluid, and rubbed on the 
scrobiculus cordis, excites vomiting. Ano- 
ther property which tartar emetic has, when 
rubbed on the skin, is that of producing a 

_ erop of pustules very like to the small-pox, 
and with this view it is used against rheu- 
matic pains, white, and other obstinate 
swellings. The best antidote against the 
bad effects of too large a quantity of this 
and other antimonial preparations, is a de- 
coction of the bark of cinchona : in defect of 
which, tea and other astringents may be 
used. 

Anvimo’NIuM virriractum. Glass of 
antimony. An oxid of antimony, with a 
little sulphuret. 

ANTIMONY. (Antimoniumy i. n. 
Av}iwovior. The origin of this word is very 
obscure. The most received etymology is, 
from ay}, against, and poves, a monk; be- 
cause Valentine, by an injudicious adminis- 
tration of it, poisoned his brother monks.) 
Antimonium Stibium. Ametal found native, 
but very rarely; it has, in that state, a me- 
tallic lustre, and is found in masses of dif- 
ferent shapes; its colour is white, between 
those of tin and silver. It generally con- 
tains a small portion of arsenic. It is like- 
wise met with in the state of an oxyd, 
antiimonial ochre. ‘The most abundant ore 
of it is that in which it is combined with 
sulphur, the grey ore of antimony, or sulphuret 
of antimony. ‘The colour of this ore is 
blueish, or steel-grey, of a metallic lustre, 
and often extremely beautifully variegated. 
dts texture is either compact, foliated, or 
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striated. The striated is found both crys- 
tallized, massive, and disseminated: there 
are many varieties of this ore. 

Properties of Antimony. — Antimony is a 
metal of a greyish white, having a slight 
blueish shade, and very brilliant. ‘Its texture 
is lamellated, and exhibits plates crossing 
each other in every direction. Its surface 
is covered with herbarizations and foliage. 
Tts specific gravity is, 6.702. It is suffi- 
ciently hard to scratch all the soft metals, 
It is very brittle, easily broken, and pulver- 
izable. It fuses at 810° Fahr. It can be 
eo and burns by a strong heat, 

hen perfectly fused, and suffered to cool 
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gradually, it crystallizes an octahedra, It 
unites with sulphur and phosporus. It de- 
composes water strongly at.ared heat.. It 


is soluble in alkaline sulphurets. Sulphuric 
acid, boiled upon antimony, is feebly de- 
composed. Nitric acid dissolves it in the 
cold. Muriatic acid scarcely acts upon it. 
The oxigenated muriatic acid gas inflames 
it, and the liquid acid dissolves it with fa- 
cility. Arsenic acid dissolves it by heat 
with difficulty. It unites, by fusion, with 
gold, and renders it pale and brittle. Platina, 
silver, lead, bismuth, nickel, copper, arsenic, 
iron, cobalt, tin, and zine, unite with anti- 
mony by fusion, and form with it compounds, 
more or less brittle. Mercury does not 
alloy with it easily unless very pure. We 
are little acquainted with the action of alka- 
lies upon it. Nitrate of potash is decom. 
posed by it. It fulminates by percussion 
with oxigenated muriate of potash. _Anti~ 
mony forms at least two definite compounds 
with oxygen One may be obtained by the 
action of muriatic acid, adding water to the 
solution, which precipitates the oxide in 
union with a little acid, which may be sepa- 
rated by boiling for some time in a solution 
of subcarbonate of potash; it is of a dull 
brownish white colour, fusible at a moderate 
red heat, but hardly volatilized without 
access of air, which carries theexidizement 
farther. The other oxide is formed by the 
combustion of the metal, subliming as a fine 
white powder, which requires amuch higher 
temperature for its fusion than the preceding. 
It is very important to distinguish these two 
compounds; the former, or fusible oxide, 
combines most readily with acids, and pos- 
sesses much greater Activity as a medicine, 
than the volatile oxide; indeed it appears 
to be the basis of all those antimonial pre- 
parations, on which any reliance can be 
placed. 

Methods of obiaining antimony.—1. To 
obtain anthony, heat 52 parts of filings 
of iron to redness, and pr ‘oject on them, by 
degrees, 100 parts of antimony ; ; when the 
whole is in fusion, throw on it, by degrees, 
20 parts of nitrate of potash, and after a 
few minutes quiet fusion, pour it into an 
iron melting cone, previously heated and 
greased, 
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9. It may also be obtained by melting 
eight parts of the ore mixed with six of ni- 
trate of potash, and three of supertartrate of 
potash, gradually projected into a red-hot 
crucible, and fused. 

To obtain perfectly pure antimony, Mar- 
graaf melted some pounds of the sulphuret 
in a luted crucible, and thus scorified any 
metals it might contain. Of the antimony 
thus purified, which lay at the bottom, he 
took sixteen ounces, which he oxidized cau- 
tiously, first with a slow, and afterwards 
with a strong heat, until it ceased to smell of 
sulphur, and acquired a greyish-white co¥ 
lour. Of this grey powder he took four 
ounces, mixed them with six drachms of 
supertartrate of potash, and three of char- 
coal, and kept them in fusion in a well co- 
vered and luted crucible, for one hour, and 
thus obtained a metallic button that weighed 
one ounce, seven drachms, and twenty 
brains. 

The metal, thus obtained, he mixed with 
half its weight of desiccated subcarbonate of 
soda, and covered the mixture with the same 
quantity of the subcarbonate. He then 
melted it in a well covered and luted cru- 
cible, in a very strong heat, for half an hour, 
and thus obtained a button which weighed 
one ounce, six drachms, and seven grains, 
much whiter and more beautiful than the 
former. This he again treated with one and 
a half ounce of subcarbonate of soda, and 
obtained a button, weighing one ounce, five 
drachms, and six grains. This button was 
still purer than the foregoing. Repeating 
these fusions with equal weights of subcar- 
bonate of soda three times more, and an 
hour and a half each time, he at last ob- 
tained a button so pure as to amalgamate 
with mercury with ease, very hard, and in 
some degree malleable; the scorize formed. 
in -the last fusion were transparent, which 
indicated that they contained no sulphur, 
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and hence it is the obstinate adherence of | 


the sulphur that renders the purification of 
this metal so difficult. 


The preparations of antimony formerly in . 


usé were very many: those now directed 
to be kept are: — 
1. Sulphuretum antimonii. 
2. Oxydum antimonii. 
3. Sulphuretum antimonii preecipitatum. 
4, Antimonium tartarizatum. 
5. Pulvis antimonialis. 


6. Liquor antimonii tartarizati. 


- 


Anti'mMeris. (From ay), against, and 
wopos, death, or disease.) A medicine to 
prolong life. 


Antineruri'tica. (From ay: against, 

d veGpilis, a disease of the kidneys.) Re- 
Wiredics against disorders of the kidneys. 
‘Biancard. 

Anvioponta’tescus. An insect described 
by Germi in a small work published at 
Florence 1794, so called from its property 
of allaying the tooth-ache. It isa kind of 
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eurculio found on a species of thistle, car- 
duus spinosissimus. If twelve or fifteen of 
these insects in the state of larvee, or when 
come to perfection, be bruised and rubbed 
slowly between the fore-finger and thumb 
until they have lost their moisture; and if 
the painful tooth where it is hollow, be 
touched with that finger, the pain ceases 
sometimes instantaneously. A piece of 
shamoy leather will answer the same pur- 
pose with the finger. If the gums are in- 
flamed, the remedy is of no avail. | Other 
insects possess the property of curing the 
tooth-ache ; 
neus of Fabricius ; the coccinella septem- 
punctata, or lady-bird ; the chrysomela po- 
puli, and the chrysomela sanguinolenta. 


This property belongs to several kinds of ~ 


the coleoptera. 


ANTIPARALY’TIcA. (From ay]i, against, 


and 2repzavois, the palsy.) Medicines against ° 


the palsy. 

Anripatunrs. (From «y}:, against, and 
zvados, an affection.) Antipathy. 
sion to particular objects. 

Antirerista/ttic. (From ey}, against, 
and aepseAaw, to contract. ) Whatsoever 


obstructs the peristaltic motion of the in- ~ 


testines. | 

ANTIPER STATIS. (From Cty against, 
and zypis'nut, to press.) A compression on 
all sides. Theophrastus de igne. 

Antirua/rmaca., (From ay), 
and papwexer, a poison.) 
alexipharmaca. Remedies or preservatives 
against poison.  Dioscorides. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA. (From avd, 
against, and @Azyw, to burn.) Antiphlogis- 
tics. A term applied to those medicines, 
plans of diet, and other circumstances, 
which tend to oppose inflammation, or 
which, in other words, weaken the system 
by diminishing the activity of the vital 
power. 

Anrrprat'sica. (From av1:, against, and 


against, 
The same as 


ghio1z, Consumption.) Remedies against a 


consumption. 

ANTI’ PHTHORA. (From avi, against, nd 
Peope, corruption.) Ac igpecies of wolfsbane 
which resists corruption. 

Ansirny’stca. (From ay), against, and 
gurea, to blow.) Carminatives or remedies 
against wind. 

Antipteuri'tica. (From av), 
and wasupilts, pleurisy.) Remedies against 
a pleurisy. 

Antipopa/GRICA. 


(From «ay, against, 


and zrodeype, the gout.) Medicines “which , 


relieve or remove the gout. 

Awnmipra'xta. (From avi, against, and 
expucoa, to work.) ‘A contrar iety of functions 
and temperaments in divers parts.  Contra- 
riety of symptoms. 

Antiryre’tica. (From «yi, against, 
and arypeqos, fever.) Antifebrile. Remedies 
against a fever. 


such as the scarabeus ferrugi- | 


An aver- . 


ee See eS 


against, | 


Antiquantana’pia. (From avi, against, 


ANT 


and gwartana, a quartan fever.) Remedies 
_ against quartan agues. 


ANTIQUA/RTICUM. The same as Anti- 
uartanaria. 
_ ANTIRRHI/NUM. |. (Avipiwov: from 


- ay], against, and jis, the nose; so called 
because it represents the nose of a calf.) 
Snap-dragon, or calf’s-snout. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Didynamia. Order, Angiospermia. 
ANTIRRHT NUM Lina’R1A, The systematic 
niame for the /inaria of the pharmacopzeias. 
Osyris. Urinaria. Common toad-flax. An- 
tirrhinum foliis lanceolatis linearibus confer- 
tis, caule erecto, sjicis terminalibus sessilibus, 
flortbus imbricatis, of Linnzus.. A peren- 
nial indigenous plant, common in barren 
pastures, hedges, and the sides of roads, 
flowering from July to September. The 
leaves have a bitterish and somewhat saline 
taste, and when rubbed between the fingers, 
have a faint smell, resembling that of elder. 
They are said to be diuretic and cathartic, 
and in both characters to act powerfully, 
especially in the first; hence the name uri- 
walis. They have been recommended in 
dropsies and other disorders requiring 
powerful evacuations. The. linaria has 
also been used as a resolvent in jaundice, 
and such diseases as were supposed to arise 
from visceral obstructions, But the plant 
has been chiefly valued for ‘its effects when 
externally applied, especially in hemorrhoi- 
dal affections, for which both the leaves and 
flowers have been employed in various forms 
of cintment, fomentation, and poultice. Dr. 
Wolph first invented an ointment of this 
plant for the piles. The Landgrave of 
Hesse, to whom he was physician, con- 
stantly interrogated him, to discover its 
composition ; but Wolph obstinately refused, 
till the prince promised to give him a fat ox 
annually for the discovery: hence, to the 
following verse, which was made to distin- 
guish the linaria from the escula, viz. 


‘* Esula lactescit, sine lacte linaria crescit,” 


The hereditary Marshal of Hesse, added, 
* Esula nil nobis, sed dat linaria taurum.”? 


ANTIRRHI'NUM ELATINE. The systematic 
name of the plant we call fluellen, or female 
speedwell. Elatine of the shops. The leaves 
of this plant have a roughish bitter taste, 
but-no smell. It was formerly much used 
against scurvy and old ulcerations, but now 
wholly forgotten. 

Antisco'tica. (From ai, against, and 
oxwrng, aworm.) Remedies against worms. 
Anthelmintics. ‘ 

ANTISCORBUTICS. = (Antiscorbu- 
tica, sc. medicamenta ; from «y]., against, and 
scorbutus, the scurvy.) Medicines which 
cure the scurvy. _ 

ANTISEPTICS. (Antiseptica, sc. me- 
dicamenta; from avi, against, and onrw, to 
putrefy.) Those medicines which possess 


Stag, the palm of the hand. ) 
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a power of preventing animal substances 
from passing into a state of putrefaction, 
and of obviating putrefaction when already 
begun. This class of medicines compre- 
hends four orders. * 

1. Tonic antiseptics, as cinchona, cusparie 
corter, Chamemelum, &c, which are suited 
for every condition of body, and are, in ge- 
neral, preferable to other antiseptics, for 
those with relaxed habits. 

2. Refrigerating antiseptics, as acids, which 
are principally adapted for the young, vigo- 
rous, and plethoric. 


«3. Stimulating antiseptics, as wine and 


alkohol, best adapted for the old and debili- 
tated. 

4. Antispasmodic antiseptics, as camphora 
and asafcetida, which are to be selected for 
irritable and hysterical habits. 

Anri'spasis. (From avyh, against, and 
oxaw, to draw.) A revulsion. The turn- 
ing the course of the humours, whilst they ° 
are actually in motion. Galen. 

ANTISPASMODICS. (Antispasmo- 
dica, sc. medicamenta; from ay), against, 
and svacwes, a spasm.) Medicines which 
possess the power of allaying, or removing, 
inordinate motions in the system, particu- 
larly those involuntary contractions which 
take place in muscles, naturally subject to 
the command of the will. Spasm may arise 
from various causes. One of the most fre- 
quent is a strong irritation,. continually ar- 
plied; such as dentition, or worms. In 
these cases, narcotics prove useful, ‘by dimi- 


nishing irritability and sensibility, -Some- 


times spasm arises from mere debility ; and 
the obyious means of removing this is by 
the use of tonics, Both narcotics and 
tonics, therefore, are occasionally useful as 
antispasmodics, such as opium, camphor, 
and ether, in the one class, and zinc, mer- 
cury, and Peruvian bark, in the other. But 
there are farther, several other substances, 
which cannot. be with propriety referred to 


either of these classes; and to these, the 


title of antispasmodics is more exclusively 
appropriated. The principal antispasmo- 
dics, properly so called, are moschus, casto- 
reum, oleum animale empyreumaticum, 
petroleum, ammonia, asafcetida, sagapenum, 
galbanum, valeriana, crocus, melaleuca leu- 
cadendron. 

The narcotics, used as antispasmodics, 
are ether, opium, camphor. 

Tonics, used as antispasmodics, are cu- 
prum, zincum, hydrargyrum, cinchona. 

_ AntTI’THENAR. (From ey}, against, and 
A muscle of 
the foot. See Adductor pollicis pedis. . 

Aytirra/aicus: Antitragus. (Antitras 
gicus, sc. musculus.) One of the. proper 
muscles of the ear, whose use is to turn 
up the tip of the antitragus a little out- 
wards, and to depress the extremity of the 
antihelix towards it. 

Antirra/cus, (Antitragus, i, m. from 

¥. ay 
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ait, and rezyG”, the tragus.) An eminence 
of the outer ear, opposite to the tragus. 

Awntivenr’rea. (From av}, against, and 
venereus, venereal.) Medicines against the 
lues venerea. 

Anro'xnt Sa’xorr vents. (So called be- 
cause St. Anthony was supposed to cure 
it miraculously. In the Roman Missal, 
St. Anthony is implored as being the pre- 
server from all sorts of fire.) St. Anthony’s 
fire, See Hrysipelas. 

Axroruy’tron. (From «yj, against, and 
Qurrov, a leaf; so called because its leaves 
are opposite.) ‘The male caryophyllus. 

A‘NTRUM OF HIGHMORE. (From 
the name of an anatomist, who gave the first 
accurate description of it.) dntrum High- 
morianum. Antrum gene. Sinus maaillaris 
pituitarius. © Antrum mauille superioris. 
Maxillary sinus. A large cavity in the 
iniddle of each superior maxillary bone, 
between the eye and the roof of the mouth, 
lined by the mucous membrane of the nose. 

One or both antra ‘are liable to several 
morbid affections. Sometimes their mem- 
branous lining inflames, and secretes pus. 
At other times, in consequence of inflam- 
mation, or other causes, various excres- 
cenccs and fungi are produced in them. 
Their bony parietes are occasionally af- 
fected with exostosis, or caries. Extraneous 
“bodies may be lodged in them, and it is even 
“asserted that insects may be generated in 
‘them, and cause, for many years, afflicting 
pains. Abscesses in the antrum are by far 
‘the most common. Violent blows on the 
cheek, inflammatory affections of the ad- 
jacent parts, and especially of the pituitary 
membrane lining the nostrils, exposure to 
cold and damp, and, above all things, bad 
‘teeth, may induce inflammation and suppu- 
‘yation in the antrum. ‘The first symptom is 
‘a pain, at first imagined to be a tooth-ache, 
particularly if there should be a carious 
‘tooth at this part of the jaw. ‘This pain, 
however, extends more into the nose than 
that ‘usually does“which arises from a de- 
cayed tooth; it also affects, more or less, 
“the eye, the orbit, and the situation of the 
frontal sinuses. But even such symptoms 
‘are insufficient to characterise the disease, 
“the nature of which is not unequivocally 
evinced, till a much later period. The 
‘complaint is, in general, of much longer 
duration than one entirely dependent on a 
* caries of the tooth, and its violence increases 
more and more, until at last a hard tumour 
becomes perceptible below the cheek-bone. 
The swelling by degrees extends over the 
whole cheek; but it afterwards rises to a 
point, and forms a very circumscribed hard- 
‘ness, which “may be felt above the back- 
grinders.’ This symptom is “accompanied 
“by redness, and sometimes by inflamma- 
“ion and suppuration of the external parts. 
It.is not uncommon also, for the outward 
abscess ‘to communicate with ‘that within 
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the antrum. The circumscribed elevation of 
the tumour, however, does not oceur in all 
cases. There are instances in which the matter 
makes its way towards the palate, causing 
the bones of the part to swell, and at length 
rendering them carious, unless timely assist- 
ance be given. There are other cases, in 
which the matter escapes between the fangs 
and sockets of the teeth. Lastly, there are 
other examples, in which matter, formed in 
the antrum, makes its exit at the nostril of 
the same side, when the patient is lymg with 
his head onthe opposite one, in a low posi- 
tion. If this mode of evacuation should be 
frequently repeated, it prevents the tumour 
both from pointing externally, and bursting, 
as it would do if the purulent matter could 
find no other vent. ‘This evacuation of the 
pus from the nostril is not very common. 
The method of cure consists in extracting 
one of the dentes molares from the affected 
side; and then perforating through the 
socket into the bony cavity. A mild injec- 
tion may afterwards be employed to cleanse 
the sinus occasionally. , [ Cyclopedia. ] 

A’/xrrum Buccixo’suM. The cochlea of 
the ear. 

A’xrrum pyto’rt. The great concavity 
of the stomach approaching the’pylorus.: 


A/nrrum maxitia’RE. See Antriem of — 


Highmore. 

Ants, acid of. See Formic acid. 

Anty'tion. (From Antyllus, itsinven=- 
tor.) An astringent application, recom- 
mended by Paulus A‘gineta. “ 

A/NUS. (Anus, i, mase. quasi onus ; 
as carrying the burden of the bowels.) 

1. The fundament; the lower extremity 
of the great intestine, named the reetum, 
is so called; and_its office is to form’ an 
outlet for the feeces. The anus is furnished 
with muscles which are peculiar to it,’ viz. 
the sphincter, which forms a broad circular 
band of fibres, and keeps it habitually 
closed, and the levatores ani, which serve to 
dilate and draw it up to its natural situation, 
after the expulsion of the faces. It is also 
surrounded, as well as the whole of the 
neighbouring intestine, with muscular fibres, 
and a very loose sort of cellular substance. 
The anus is subject to various diseases, 
especially piles, ulceration, abscesses, ex- 
crescences, prolapsus; and imperforation in 
new-born infants. 

2. The term anus is also applied to a 
small opening of the third ‘ventricle of the 
brain, which leads into the fourth. 

Anus, artirician. An accidental open- 
ing in the parietes of the abdomen, towhich 
opening some part of the intestinal canal 
leads, and through which the feces are 
either wholly or in part discharged.’ When 


a strangulated hernia occurs, in which the: 


intestine is simply pinched, and this event is 
unknown; when it has not been relieved b 

the usual means; or when the necessary 
operation has not been practised in. time; 


t 
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the protruded part becomes gangrenous, 
-and the feces escape. But if the patient 
_ ‘should be at last operated upon, his feces 
“are discharged through the wound, and the 
intestines are more easily emptied. In 
“both cases, the excrement continues to be 
discharged from the artificial opening. In 
‘this way an’ aftificial anus is formed, 
‘through which the excrement is evacuated 
during life. ahr: 
Any’prion. (From 2, priv. and vw, 
“water; so called, because they who eat of 
it become thirsty.) A species of night- 
shade, according to Blancard. 
Anyrru’tHynus. (From «, neg. and vrep- 
@vyos, blamable.) “Hippocrates, in his Pre- 
‘cepts, uses this word to signify an accidental 
‘event, which cannot be charged on the phy- 
sician, and for which he is not accountable. 
AO’RTA. ‘(From exe, air, and rngcw, 
to keep ; so called because the antients sup- 
“posed that only air was contained in it.) 
~The great artery of the body, which arises 
from the left ventricle of the heart, forms a 
¢urvature in the chest, and descends into 
the abdomen. See Artery. . 
~~ Aparacut'Ne Ga'iuis.. ° (From ararexu, 
“to repel; because it is supposed to’ repel 
infection.) See Tlex Cassine. 
' Aparrne. (From giv, a file; because 
“its ‘bark is rough, and rasps like a file.) 
Goose-grass. See Galiwm Aparine, 
_ Aparturo'sts. (From avo and aedgoy, a 
~joint.) Articulation. © 
~~ Aprr'tta. (From «@, priv. and pellis, skin.) 
Shortness of the prepuce, Galen gives'this 
. name to all whose prepuce, either through 
' disease, section, or otherwise, will not cover 
“the glans, m4 
~° Apr’psra. (Apepsia, a, f. amryio: from 
2, priv. and awesJu, to digest.) Indigestion. 
‘See Dyspepsia. — 
- Apr/Rrens patrrsra’ruM RE'CTUS. 
“ Levator palpebre superioris. 
APERIENTS. (Aperientia, sc. medi- 
camenta ; from aperio, ‘dihen.) Laxatives. 
‘Medicines which gently open the bowels. 
Averistatus. ‘From a, neg. and -e- 
eisai, to surround.) dperistaton. An epi- 
thet used by Galen, ofan ulcer which is not 
“dangerous, nor surrounded by inflammation. 
~~“ Aperi'staton. See Aperistatus. 
__ Avr’pror o'cutt. See Levator palpebre 
“superioris. © 
~*ApeuTHy'’smenvus. (From ego and evdus, 
straight.) A name fornierly given to the 
_intestinum rectum, or straight gut. 
“AYPEX. The extremity of a part; as 
the apex of the tongue, apex of the nose, &c. 
_Apnanr'smus. (From agavZw, to remove 
from the sight.) The removal, or gradual 
~ decay, of a disorder. 
~*Aruz’Resis. (From apaigew, to remove. ) 
This term was formerly much used in the 
schools of surgery, to signify that part of 
the art which consists in taking off any dis- 
eased or preternatural part of the body. — 


iti 


See 
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Arurrse’MA, (From ese, and «yw, to 
boil.) A decoction. ty 

A’pursis.. (From «imi, to remit.) The 
remission or termination of a disorder. 

Apniste’sis. (From ‘agiszui:, to draw 
from.) An abscess. 

A’pHopos. (From ere, and odes, depar- 
ture.) Excrement. The dejection of the body. 

APHO'’NIA. (Aga: from 2, priv. 
and ¢wy, the voice.) A suppression of 
the voice, without either syncope or coma. 
A genus of disease in the class docales, and 
order dyscinesie of Cullen. 

When it takes place from a tumour of 
the fauces, or about the glottis, it is termed 
aphonia gutturalis ; 

When from a disease of the trachea, 
aphonia trachealis ; 

And when from a paralysis, or want of 
nervous energy, aphonia atonica. 

A’/PHORISM. (Aphorismus ; from 
apoeitw, to distinguish.) A’ maxim,’ or 
principle, comprehended in a short sen- 
tence. | 

Avunopr’sta. (From Ageodirn, Venus.) 
An immoderate desire of venery. 

APHRODISIACS.  (Aphrodisiaca, se. 
medicamenta, aeodiciann; from aPeodicin, 
venery.) Medicines which excite a desire for 
venery. 

Aruronisia’sticon. (From «gens, froth.) 
A troch so called by Galen, because it was 
given in dysenteries, where the stools were 
frothy. 

Arnroprsius Morus. (From Aggodirn, 
Venus.) The venereal disease. 

A’purua. See Aphthe. 

A’PHTHZE. (Agéa:: from eco, to in- 
flame.) The thrush. Frog, or sore mouth. 
Aphtha lactucimen of Sauvages.  Ulcera 
_serpentia oris, or spreading ulcers in - the 
mouth, of Celsus. Pustula oris. Alcola. 
Vesicule gingivarum. Acacos. Aphtha in- 
Jfantum. It is ranked by Cullen in the 
class Pyrerie, order Evxanthemata. A 
disease to which children are very subject. 
It appears in small white ulcers upon the 
tongue, gums, and around the mouth and 
palate, resembling small particles of curdled 
milk. When the Resell mild, it is con-— 
fined to these parts ; but when it is violent 
and of long standing, itis apt to extend 
through the whole course of the alimentary 
canal; from the mouth down to the anus; 
and so to excite severe purgings, flatulencies, 
and other disagreeable symptoms. ‘The dis- 
ease, when recent and confined to the 
mouth, may in general be easily removed ; 
but when of long standing, and extending 
down to the stomach and intestines, it very _ 
frequently proves fatal. : 

The thrush sometimes occurs as a chro- 
nic disease, both in warm climates and 
in those Northern countries where the cold 
is combined with a considerable degree of 
moisture, or where the soil is of ‘a very 


marshy nature, It may, in some cases, 
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be considered as an .idiopatic affection ; 
but it-is more usually symptomatic. It 
shews itself, at first, by an uneasy sensa- 
tion, or burning heat in the stomach, which 
comes on by slow degrees, and increases 
gradually in violence. After some time, 
small pimples, of about the size of a mae 
head, shew themselves on the tip and edges 
of the tongue; and these, at length, spread 
over the whole inside of. the mouth, and 
occasion such a tenderness and rawness, 
that the patient cannot take any food of a 
‘solid nature; neither can he receive: any 
‘vinous or spirituous liquor into his mouth, 
without great pungency and pain being 
excited; little febrile heat attends, but there 
is a dry skin, pale countenance, small pulse, 
‘and cold extremities.. These symptoms will 
probably continue for some weeks, the 
gerieral health being sometimes better and 
sometimes worse, and then the patient will 
de attacked with acid eructations, or severe 
purging, which greatly exhausts its strength, 
and produces considerable emaciation of the 
whole body. After,a little time, these 
‘symptoms cease, and he again enjoys better 
health ; but, sooner. or later, the acrid: mat- 
ter shews itself once more in the mouth, 
with greater virulence than before, and 
makes frequent translations to the stomach 
and intestines, and so from these. to, the 
mouth again, until, at last, the patient. is 
reduced to a perfect skeleton. Elderly 
people, and persons with a shattered con- 
stitution, are most liable to its attacks. The 
treatment of the thrush in children is gene- 
rally to be begun by the exhibition of a 
gentle emetic: then clear the bowels, if 
confined, by rhubarb and magnesia, castor 
oil, or other mild aperient ; or sometimes 
in gross torpid habits by a dose of calomel. 
In. general the prevalence of acid in the 
_prime vie appears to lead to the complaint ; 
whence antacid remedies prove beneficial in 
its progress: when the patient is costive 
giving the preference to magnesia; when 
relaxed, to chalk, which may be sometimes 
joined with argeatics the mild vegetable 

astringents, or even a: little opium, if the 
diarrhoea be urgent. . Where the child is 
‘very weak, and the aphthz of a dark colour, 


the decoction of bark or other tonic must . 


‘be had recourse to. The separation of the 
‘sloughs and healing of the ulcers may be 
“promoted. by washing the mouth occasion- 
ally with the honey of borax, diluted with 
two or three parts of rose water; or where 
they are of a dark colour, by the decoction 
of bark acidulated with sulphuric acid. The 
diet should be light and nutritious, espe- 
cially where there is much debility. As the 
‘complaint is subsiding, particular attention 
-is required to obviate the bowels becoming 
-eonfined... In the chronic aphthz affecting 
grown persons, pretty much the same plan 
of treatment is to be pursued ; besides which 
the compound powder of ipecacuanha and 


* 
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other diaphoretics, assisted by the occasional ° 


use of ‘the warm bath, wearing flannel next 
the skin, particularly in a damp cold cli- 
mate, &¢. appear to be beneficial. 

A/ris mewui'Fica. The systematic nam: 
of the honey-bee. See Bee. 

A/PIUM. (Apium, i, n. From aris, 
Doricé axws, mild; or from apes, bees; 
because they are fond of it.) . 

1, ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 
small-age, | | 

A'PIUM GRAVE/OLENS~ 
name for the apium of the pharmacopeeias. 


- Apium, folivlis caulinis, cuneiformibus, um- 


bellis, sessilibus, of .Linnzus. The root, 
seeds, and fresh plant, are aperient and car- 
minative. sis ne 

A’p1uM PETROSELI'NUM. The systematic 
name for the petroselinum of the pharma- 
copeeias.. Petroselinum. vulgare.  Apium 
Common parsley. Apiwm foliis 
caulinis linearibis, 
Linnzus. Both the roots and seeds of this 
plant were formerly directed by the London 
College for medicinal use, and the root. is 


_still retained in the Edinburgh pharmaco-. | 
poeia the former have a sweetish taste, ac- | 


companied with a slight warmth or flavour, 
somewhat resembling that of carrot; the 
latter are in taste warmer and more aroma- 
tic than any other part of the plant, and 
manifest considerable bitterness. The roots 


are said to be aperient and diuretic, and 


haye been employed in nephritic pains and 
obstructions of urine. The seeds possess’ 
aromatic and carminative powers, but are 
seldom prescribed. | 
Apnev’stia. (From a, and ayiw, to 
breathe.) A defect or difficulty of respi- 


ration, such as happens in a cold, &c. Foé-- 


sius. oo 
Arna@’a. Thesame. Galen. 
Arocarni'smus. (From ao, and xaxvos, 
smoke.) <A fumigation. 
Avocatna’rsis. (Frome, and xadaigo, 


to purge.) An evacuation of humours; a 


discharge downward; but. sometimes ap- | 
plied, with little discrimination, to vomit~- 


ing. . 
Sing ahsieal. 6) (From avroxavaitw, to 
break transversely.) A transverse fracture. 
Hippocrates. é ; 
APOCENO’'SIS. (From aso, and xevow, 
to evacuate.) A superabundant flux of 


blood, or other fluid, without pyrexia. The | 
“name of an order in the class logales.of ) 


Cullen. . 
Avolcorr. (From ago, and xoa'jw, to cut 
from.) Abscission, or the removal of a part 
by cutting it off. . 
Avo'cRISIS. 


Hippocrates. 
Arocru’stinum. dpocrusticon. 


The systematic 


involucellis minutis of — | 


(From az, and xgivw, to Se- | 
crete from.) A secretion of suberabundant | 
humours. 


(From 


ae ae a 


— 
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awoxpew, to repel.) An astringent or repel- 
‘lent medicine. Galen. 
_ Apocru’sticon. See Apocrustinum. 

Aprocyr’sis. (From azo, and xvw, to 
bring forth.) Parturition, or the bringing 
forth of a child. Galen. 

Apopacry'rica. (From aso, and duxev, a 
tear.) Medicines which, by exciting tears, 
remove superfluous humours from the eyes, 
as onions, &c. Pliny. 

Avocev’sta. See Ageustia. 

Avocru’sis. See Ageustia. 

“Avocinome'sis. (From aroyiwoucs, to be 
absent.) The remission or absence of a 
disease. Hippocrates. 

Arocrauco'sis. (From ave, and yaavxos, 
sky-coloured ; so called because of its blue- 
ish appearance.) Glaucoma. A cataract 


of the eye. Dioscorides. 
Aro’conum. (From ao, and yivouas, 
to beget.) A living foetus in the womb. 


Hippocrates. 

-Apotr’psis. (From age, and Auubavw, to 
take from.) An interception, suppression, 
-or retention of urine, or any other natural 
evacuation. Hippocrates. 

Avouino’sts. (From ao, and auvoy, flax.) 
The method of curing a fistula, according 
to AXgineta, by the application of raw flax. 

Apvo'tysis. (From avs, and avw, to re- 
Tease.) ‘The solution or termination of a 


disease. The removal of a bandage. ro- 
tianus. 
Aroma/ema. (From azo, and peru, to 


cleanse from.) Any thing: used to cleanse 
‘and wipe away filth from sores, as sponge, 
&c. Hippocrates. 

AvromatHE’MA. (From azo, neg. and 

ithe to learn.) Hippocrates expresses, 
y this term, a forgetfulness of all that has 
been learnt. 

Arvo'men1. (From «xo, from, and Mins, 
honey.) An oxymel, or decoction, made 
with honey. ‘a: 

APONEURO‘SIS. rom avo, and 
véygoy, a nerve ; from an erroneous supposi- 
tion of the antients, that it was formed by 
the expansion of a nerve.) A tendinous ex- 
‘pansion. See Muscle. 

_ Apo’nia. (Frome, priv. and zoves, pain. ) 
Freedom from pain. — , 

Avonirro’sis. (From ea, and wirgoy, Ni- 

tre.) The sprinkling an ulcer over with nitre. 
'- Aporacre'sts. (From arorarrw, to throw 
off hastily.) An abortion, or premature 
expulsion of a foetus. Hippocrates. 

_ Avorrpa’sis, (From eo, and wndaw, to 
jump from.) A luxation. 


-AporutreMa’sra. (From avo, and Prcy-" 


#4 phlegm.) <A discharge of phlegm, or 
mucus. | . 
Arceruteema’tica. (From azo, and pasy- 
 ¢a, phlegm.) Apophlegmatizantia. Apo- 
_phlegmatizonia. Medicines which excite the 
__ Secretion of mucus fromthe mouth and 
_ Mose. Masticatories. Errhines. 
Arorura’xis, (From ave, and pgaccm, to 
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interrupt.) A suppression of the menstrual 
dischar. ge. 

AvorutHa/RMa. (From aso, and Qésigas 


to corrupt.) A medicine to procure abortion. 

Aro’putnora. (From amogésigw, to be 
abortive.) An abortion. fis 

Aroruy‘avrs- The ramifications of the 
veins and arteries. Hippocrates. 

Aro/ruyas. (From azogvw, to proceed 
from.) Any thing which grows or adheres 
to another, as a wart to the finger. 

APO’PHYSIS. (From arogva, to pros 
ceed from.) Appendix. Probole. Ecphy- 
sis. Processus. Productio. Projecturav. 
Protuberantia. A process, projection, or 
protuberance, of a bone beyond a. plain 
surface ; as the ‘nasal apophysis of the 
frontal bone, &c. 

APOPHTHE’GMA. 
speak eloquently. ) 
axiom ; a rule. 

Apopte'cra. A name formerly applied to 
the internal jugular vein ; so called because 
in apoplexies, it appears full and turgid. 
Bartholin. 

Avortr’crica. (From arerAntia, an apo- 
plexy.) Medicines against an apoplexy. 

APOPLE’XIA. (From azve,and wancow, 
to strike or knock down; because persons, 
when seized with this disease, fall down 
suddenly.) Apoplexy. A sudden aboli- 
tion, in some degree of the powers of sense 
and motion, the patient lying in a sleep-like 
state; the action of the heart remaining, as 
well as the respiration, often with a sterto- 
rous noise. Cullen arranges it in the class 
neuroses, and order comata. 

1, When it takes place from a cgngestion 
of blood, it is termed apopleria sanguinea. 

2. When there is an abundance of serum, 
as in persons of a cold temperament, apo- 
plexia serosa. 

3. If it arise from water in the ventricles 
of the brain, it is called apopleaia hydroce- 
phalica. See Hydrocephalus. 

4. If from a wound, apopleaxia traumatica. 

5. If from poisons, apopleria venenata. 

6. If from the action of suffocating ex- 
halations, apoplexia suffocata. 

7. If from passions of the mind, apopleria 
mentalis. : 

8. And when it is joined with catalepsy, 
apoplexia cataleptica. ; 

Apoplexy makes its attack chiefly at an 
advanced period of life; and most usually 
on those who are of a corpulent habit, with 
a short neck, and large head; and who lead 
an inactive life, make use of a full diet, or 
drink to excess. The immediate cause of 
apoplexy, is a compression of the brain, 
produced either by an accumulation of 
blood in the vessels of the head, and dis- 
tending them to such a degree, as to com- 


(From aerogdeyyouas, to 
A short maxim, or 


‘press the medullary portion of the brain ; 


or by an effusion of blood from the red. ves- 

sels, or of serum from the exhalants ; 

which fluids are accumulated in such a 
F 3 oo 
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quantity as to occasion compression. These 
states, of .over-distension and of effusion, 
may be brought on by whatever increases 
the afflux and impetus of the blood in:the 
arteries of the head; such as violent fits of 
passion, great exertions of muscular strength, 
severe exercise, excess in venery, | stooping 
down. for any length of time, wearing any 
thing too tight about the neck, overloading 
the stomach, long exposure to excessive cold, 
or a vertical sun, the sudden suppression of 
any long-accustomed evacuation, the appli- 
cation of the fumes of certain narcotic and 
metallic substances, such as opium, alkohol, 
charcoal, mercury, &c. and by blows, wounds, 
and other external injuries: in short, apo- 
plexy may be produced by whatever deter- 
mines too great a flow of blood to the brain, 
-or prevents its free return from that, organ. 
The young, and those of a full plethoric 
fhabit, are most liable to attacks of the 
sanguineous apoplexy; and those of a 
phlegmatic constitution, or who are much 
advanced in life, to the serous. Apoplexy 
is sometimes preceded by head-ache, giddi- 
ness, dimness ef sight, loss of memory, fal- 
tering of the tongue in speaking, numbness 
in the extremities, drowsiness, stupor, and. 
night-mare, all denoting an affection of the 
brain; but it more usually happens that, 
without much previous indisposition, the 
person falls down suddenly, the counte- 
nance becomes florid, the face appears 
swelled. and puffed up, the vessels of the 
head, particularly of the neck and temples, 
seem turgid and distended with blood; the 
eyes are prominent and fixed, the breathing 
is difficult and performed with a snorting 
noise, and the pulse is strong and full. Al- 
though the whole body is affected with the 
loss of sense and motion, it nevertheless 
takes place often more upon one side than 
the other, which is called hemiplegia, and 
in this case, the side least affected with palsy 
is somewhat convulsed. 
In forming an opinion as to the event, 
we must be guided by the violence of the 
symptoms. If the fit is of long duration, 
the respiration laborious and stertorous, 
and the person much advanced in years, 
the disease, in all probability, will terminate 
fatally. _ In some cases, it goes off entirely ; 
but it more frequently leaves a state of 
mental imbecility behind it, or terminates 
in a hemiplegia, or in death, Even when 
an attack is recovered from, it most fre- 
quently returns again, after a short period 
of time, and in the end proves fatal. In 
dissections of apoplexy, blood is often found 
, effused on the surface and in the cavities of 
_. the brain; and. in other imstances; a turgi- 
dity,and distention of the blood-vessels are 
to be observed, In some cases, tumours 
have been found attached to different parts 
.. of the substance of the brain, and in others, 


yo traces of any real affection of it could be. 


observed. : 


useful. 
been occasioned by opium, or other narcotic, . 


me 
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On an attack of sanguincous apoplexy. 
all compression should be removed front 
the neck, the patient laid with his head a 
good deal raised, and a free admission of 
cool air allowed. Then blood should . be 
taken freely from the arm or the temporal 
artery, or the jugular vein; which it may 
be sometimes necessary to repeat, if the 
symptoms continue, and the patient is still 
plethoric; or if blood can less be spared, 
cupping or leeches may lessen the conges- 
tion in the brain. The next object should 


be thoroughly to evacuate the bowels by — 


some active purgative, as calomel joined 
with jalap, or with extract of colocynth, or 
followed by infusion of senna and some 
neutral salt, with a little tartarized amnti- 
mony or tincture of jalap repeated every 
two. hours till it operates; or a draught 
of tincture of senna and wine of aloes, 
where the bowels are very torpid, may 
answer the purpose. Stimulant glysters 
will also be proper, particularly if the 


patient cannot swallow, as common salt and 


syrup of buckthorn with a proper quantity 
of gruel, infusion of senna or infusion of 


colocynth ; ora turpentine glyster in elderly _ : 
Cold should then be applied . 


torpid habits. 
assiduously to the scalp, the hair being pre- 

iously shaved, and a blister to the back of 
the neck; and diaphoretic medicines may 
be exhibited, avoiding however those which 
contain opium. Sinapisms to the feet may 
also be useful, particularly if these are cold. 
If under these means, the sensibility does not 
gradually return, some of the gentle diffu- 


-sible stimulants will: be proper, as ammonia, 


mustard, wether, camphor, &c.: and at this 
period, a blister to the scalp may come in 
aid. By some practitioners emetics are re- 
commended, but their use is hazardous, 


especially if sufficient evacuations be not 7 


premised: and the same may be observed 
of sternutatories. In the serous, form of 
the disease, general bleeding is inadmissible, 
and even the local abstraction of bload 
should be very sparingly made; the bowels 
should be kept open, especially by aloetic 
or mercurial formula, but. not procuring 
profuse discharges ; and the other secretions 


maintained, especially by the use of the dif- 


fusible stimulants already mentioned ; blisters 
to the head, and errhines may be here also 
When apoplectic symptoms have 


the timely distharge of this by an active 
emetic will be the most important measure ; 
but in a plethoric habit, bleeding should be 
premised: subsequently various stimulants 
may be employed, asammonia, vinegar, &c. 
endeavouring to procure a determination 
to the surface, and rousing the patient 
from his torpid state. 
the sanguineous form of the disease will 


be best attempted by abstemiousness, regular 


moderate exercise, and keeping up the 


evacuations ; ‘an issue or scton may also be - 


= 


The prevention of 
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useful; but under urgent circumstances, 

- bleeding, especially topical, must be resorted 
to. In leucophlegmatic habits, a more nu- 
‘tritious diet will be proper. i uit 

Avorni’xis. (From arorvya, to suffo- 

cate.) A suffocation. Moschion. 
_ Aporsopue’sis. (From eo, and Wogew, 
to emit wind.) The emission of wind by 
the anus or uterus, according to Hippo- 
crates. 

AvorsycH1A. (From es, from, and 
syuxn, the mind.) The highest degree of 
deliquium, or fainting, according to Galen. 
'  Apo’prosis. (From arora, to fall 
down.) A prolapsus, or falling down of 
any part through relaxation. rotian. 

_ Apore’xis. (Fram eo, and oveyw, to 
“stretch out.) A play with balls, in the gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Aronia. (From a, priv. and aogos, a 
duct.) Restlessness, uneasiness, occasi- 
oned by the interruption of perspiration, 
or any stoppage of the natural secretions. 

AporrurPsis. (From azoppirerw, to cast 
off.) Hippocrates uses this word to signify 
that kind of. insanity where the patient 
tears off his clothes, and casts them from 
him. 

Aroscerarni’smus. (From azo, from, 
and extragugw, to strike with a hatchet.) 
Deasciatio. A species of fracture, when 
part of a bone is chipped of. Gorraus. 

Avoscua’sis. -Aposchasmus. (From ao, 
and gxyagw, to scarify.) A  scarification. 
Venesection. Hippocrates. 

Avostt1a. Apositios. (From axs, from, 
and osrs, food.) A loathing of food. Galen. 

Arospa’sMa. (From arocruw, to tear 
off.) A violent, irregular fracture of a ten- 
don, ligament, &c. Galen. 
~ ApospHaceti'sis. (From azo, and cgc- 
xéAos, a mortification.) Hippocrates uses 
this word to denote a mortification of the 
flesh in wounds, or fractures, caused by 
too tight a bandage. * 

Avo’stasis. (From azo, and isn, to 
recede from. ) 

1. An abscess, or collection of matter. 

2. The coming away of a fragment of 
bone, by fracture. 

5. When a distemper passes away by 
some outlet, Hippocrates calls it an aposta- 
sis by excretion. 

4, When the morbific matter, by its 
own weight, falls and settles on any part, 
an apostasis by settlement. 

5. When one disease turns to another, 
an apostasis by metastasis. 

_ Aposta’xis. (From emose%w, to distil 
_ from.) Hippocrates uses this word to ex- 
press the defluxion or distillation of any 
_ humour, or fluid: ‘as blood from the nose. 
APOSTE’MA. (From «gisnui, to re- 
cede.) The term given by the antients to 
_ abscesses in general. See Abscess. 
_. Avostema’ria1. Those who, from an 
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inward abscess, void pus downwards, are 
thus called by. Aretzus. ‘i 

Apvosreri’ema. (From axosnpigw, fulcio.) 
Galen, uses this word to denote a rest of a 
diseased part, a cushion. 

APosTOLO’RUM UNGUE NTUM. (From agroc- 
ror0s, an apostle.) Dodecapharmacum. 
The apostles’ ointment; so called because 
it has twelve ingredients in it, exclusive of 
the oil and vinegar. , 

Aro’strorHE. (From eo and sepa, to 
turn from.) Thus Paulus ZEgineta ex- 
presses an aversion for food. 

Avosyriner'sis. (From aso and cugiyk, 
a fistula.) The degeneracy of a sore into 
a fistula. Hippocrates. 

Aposy’rma. (From ago and cuga, to 
rub off.) An abrasion or desquamation of the 
bones or skin. Hippocrates. 

Avoraneu’sis. (From azo and gsiw, to 
extend.) An extension, or elongation, of 
any member or substance. 

AprorELME sis. (From evo and rage, 
a bog.) An expurgation of filth, or feces. 

AprorHEcA. (Asodnxn: from amoridn nt, 
to reposit.) A shop, or vessel, where me- 
dicines are sold, or deposited. 

APOTHECA’/RIUS. (From azo, and 
wténus, pono, to put; so called from his 
employ being to prepare, and keep in rea- 
diness, the various articles in the Materia 
Medica, and to compound them for the phy- 
sician’s use ; or from asoézxn,a shop.) An 
apothecary. In every European country, 
except Great Britain, the apothecary is the 
same as, in England, we name the druggist 
and chemist. 

Aroruersrera. (From azo and 9:ga- 
xevw, to cure.) A perfect cure, according 
to Hippocrates. 

AvorHERAreu Tica. (From aroStgaarsve, 
to heal.) Therapeutics; that part of medi- 
cine which teaches the art of curing disorders, 

Arvorur’nmum. (From za and Seon, 
heat.) An acrimonious pickle, with mus- 
tard, vinegar, and oil. Galen. 

Avo’rHEsis. (From, eo and ridnus, to 
replace.) The reduction of a dislocated 
bone, according to Hippocrates. 

AvoruurmMMA. (From azo and Saw, 
to press from.) The dregs or expressed 
juice of a plant. 

Avornrau’sis. (From aso and Ieavw, 
to break.) Apocope. The taking away 
the splinters of a broken bone. 

Apo’tocus. (From azo and cixtw, to 
bring forth.) Abortive; premature. Hip-' 
pocrates. 

\porRE rsis. (From eo and resrw, to 
turn from.) A resolution or reversion of a 
suppurating tumour. 

Arorror#’s. (From erorgeaw, to avert.) 
An amulet, or charm, to avert diseases. 
Foésius. 

A’PozEM. 


Apozema. (From azo and. 


ew; to boil.) A decoction, . 
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( From dao and Cevryvopel, 
The separation or removal of 
morbid parts. Hippocrates. 

Aro’zymos. (From ao and gyun, fer- 
ment.) Fermented. 

APPARA‘’/TUS. (From apparea, to 
appear, or be ready at hand.) This term is 
applied to the instruments and the prepara- 
tion and arrangement of every thing neces- 
sary in the performance ef any operation 
surgical or chemical. 

Apparatus, CHEMICAL. 
apparatus. 

Appara’tUs, PNEUMATIC. See Pnewmatic 
apparatus. 

APppaRA TUS MI ‘NOR. 

Apparatus MA‘sor. See Lithotomy. 

Apparatus A’ttus. See Lithotomy. 

ApreNnDI/CULA CaCl vERMIro’RMIS. A 
vermicular process, about four inches in 
length, and the size of a goose-quill, which 
hangs to the intestinum cecum of the hu- 
man body. 

APprENDI‘CULH EPIPLO Ice. Appendices 
colt adipose. The small appendices of the 
colon and rectum, which are filled with adi- 
pose substance. See Omentum. 

Apple, thorn. See Datura. 


s 
APOZEU'XIS. 
to separate. ) 


See Chemical 


See Lithotomy. 


Apple. See Pyrus. 
Apricot. See Prunus armeniaca. 
APYRE’XIA. (From ae, priv. and 


zmugekia, a fever. ) Apyrexy. Without fever. 
The intermission of feverish heat. 

A’QUA, See Vater. 

A’qua A’ERIs Fr’x1. Water impregnated 
with fixed air. This is liquid carbonic acid, 
or water impregnated with carbonic acid ; it 
sparkles in the glass, has a pleasant acidu- 
lous taste, and forms an excellent beverage. 
It diminishes thirst, lessens the morbid 
heat of the body, and acts as a powerful 
diuretic. It is also an excellent remedy in 

“increasing irritability of the stomach, as in 
advanced pregnancy, and it is one of the 
best anti-emetics which we possess. 

A’qua ALu’MInIs compo’stra. Compound 
solution of alum, formerly called aqua alu- 
‘minosa bateana. See Liquor aluminis com- 
positus. 

A’QUA AMMO'NLE ACETA’TH. 
nie acetatis liquor. 

A’qua AMMO’NLE PuU'R&. See Ammonia. 

A’qua ane’tut. See Anethum. 

‘A’qua ca’tcis. See Calcis liquor. 

A’qua caz’stis. <A preparation of cu- 
prum. 

- A’qua ca’rut. * See Carum. 
A’qua crinnamo™i1. See Laurus cinna- 
_ momum. 7a 

“A’qua cu’prr ammonia’t1. See Cupri 
ammoniatt liquor. 

A’QUA CUPRI VITRIOLA’TY compo’sITA. 

“This preparation of the Edinburgh Phar-. 


See Ammo- 


macopeeia, is used externally, to stop he- 


“morrhages of the nose, and other Lert 
It is made thus: 
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IX. Cupri vitriolati, Aluminis, SINS+ E85. 
Aque pure, iv. Acidi vitriolic, ij... 

‘Boil the salts in water until they are 
dissolved; then filter the liquor, and add 
the acide 

A’aoa pistitia’ta. Distilled water. This 
‘is made by distilling water in clean vessels, 
until about two-thirds have come over. In 
nature, no water is fouud perfectly pure. 
Spring or river water always contains a 
‘portion of saline matter, principally sulphate 
of lime: and, from this impregnation, is — 
unfit for a number of pharmaceutic prepa- 
rations. By distillation, a perfectly pure 
water is obtained. The London College 
directs ten gallons of common water; of 
which, first distil four pints, which are to 
be thrown away; then distil four gallons. 
This distilled water is to aa fe in glass vessels. 
See Water. 

A’/Qua rani’cULL. 
lum. . 

A’qua ro'rtis. See Nitric acid. 

A’qua xa/tr pR@para’ti. See Porasse 
subcarbonatis liquor. 

A’qua Ka‘LI PURE, See Potass@ liquor. 

A’qua tirna/reyni aceta’t1. See Plumbé 
subacetatis liquor. 

A’qua titHa’rGyri aceta’tr compo’sITA. — 
See Plumbi subacetatis dagen, dilutus. 

A’QUA ME/NTHZ PIPERI'TA. See Menthe 


See dnethum feenicu- 


piperita. 

A’qua MrntHa@& sativa. See Menthe 
viridis. 

A’qua mr’ntHm vir'tpIs. See Mentha 
viridis. 


A’qua pime'nta&. See hens Pimenta. 
A’qua pute’cu. See Mentha Pulegium. 
A’qua re'cia. Aqua regalis. The acid 

now called the nitro-muriatic, was formerly 

called aqua regalis, because it was, at that 
time, the only acid that was known to be 
able todissolve gold. See Nitro-muriatic acid. 
A’aua no'sa. See Rosa centifolia. 
A’qua .sry’ptica. A name _ formerly 
given to a combination of powerful astrin- 
gents, viz. sulphate of copper, sulphate of 
alum, and sulphuric acid. It has been ap- 
plied topically to check hemorrhage, and, 
largely diluted with water, as a wash in pu- 
rulent ophthalmia. See dgua cupri vitrio- 

latt composita. ; F 
A‘qua zi'NCI VITRIOLA’TI CUM CA/MPHORA. 

Otherwise named dqua vitriolica campho- 

rata. It was made by dissolving half an 

ounce of sulphate of zinc in a quart of boil- 
ing water, adding half an ounce. of campho- 
rated spirit, and filtering. ‘This, when pro- 
perly diluted, is an useful collyrium for 
inflammations of the eyes, in which there is 
a weakness of the parts. Externally it is — 


applied by surgeons to scorbutic and phage- + 


denic ulcerations. 

A’qua pistitia/ta. Distilled waters. 
These are made by introducing vegetables, 
as mint, penny-royal, &c. into a still with 


\ 
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_ water ; and drawing off as much as is found 
to possess the properties of the plants. The 
London College orders the waters to be dis- 
tilled from dried herbs, because fresh are 
not ready at all times of the year. When- 
ever the fresh are used, the weights are to 
be increased. But whether the fresh or 
dried herbs are employed, the operator may 
vary the weight according to the season in 
which they have been produced and col- 
lected. Herbs and seeds, kept beyond. the 
space of a year, are improper for the dis- 
tillation of waters. To every gallon of 
these waters, five ounces, by measure, of 
proof spirit are to be added. 

A’/qua MINERA’LES. See Mineral waters. 
 A’qua sritzatitie simpiicrs. Simple 
distilled waters. 

A’qua® sTit.ati't1a sprrituo'sa. Spiri- 
tuous distilled waters, now called only’ spi- 
ritus, as spiritus pulegii. Ph 

Aquzpuct or Fatxorivs. A canal in th 
petrous portion of the temporal bone, first 
accurately described by Fallopius. 

Aquatic nut. See T'rapa natans. 

Aqurous HUMOUR oF THE EYE. The 
very limpid watery fluid, which fills both 
chambers of the eye. See Eye. 

Aque’tra. The name of a liquid poison, 
made use of by the Roman women, ‘under 
‘the Pontificate of Alexander VII. It was 
prepared, and sold in drops, by Tophania, 
or Toffania, an infamous woman who re- 
sided at Palermo, and afterwards at Naples. 
From her, these drops obtained the name of 
Aqua Toffunia, Aqua della Toffana, and 
also dgqua di Napoli. This poison is said, 
‘by some, to be a composition of arsenic, and 
by others of opium aud cantharides. 

Aquiro'Lium. (From acus, a needle, 
“and folium, a leaf; so called on account of 
‘its prickly leaf. See Zlex. 

A’quita. A. chemical name formerly 
used for sal-ammoniac, mercurius preci- 
‘pitatus, arsenic, sulphur, and the philoso- 
pher’s stone. 

A’auixa a/tBa. | One of the names given 
‘to calomel by the antients. See Submurias 
hydrargyri. 

A’quita a’tBa PHILosorHo/RuM. Aqua 
alba ganymedis.. Sublimed’ sal-ammoniac. 

._ A’quiva caste’stis. A panacea, or cure 
for all diseases ; a preparation of mercury. 


__ A’quina ve/neris. A preparation of the 


-aatients, made with verdigrise and sublimed 
sal-ammoniac. 


.. A’quiza, among the antients, had many 


other epithets joined with it, as rubra, salu- 
_tifera, volans, &c. 

_ A’quiz ve'nm, (From aguila, an eagle.) 
8 Branches of the jugular veins, which are 

. particularly prominent in the eagle. _ 
 Aquina t‘enum.  Eagle-wood. 
~ generally: sold for the agallochum, 
~~ AQUILE'GIA. (From agua, water, 
“and lego, to gather ; so called from the ‘shape 


It. is 
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of its leavés, which retain water.) The 
herb columbine, 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria, Ora 
der, Pentagynia. sis 

2. The name, in the Pharmacopeeias, for. 
the columbine. See Aquilegia vulgaris. 

Aquitr’era vuuca’ris. The systematic 
name of the columbine. The seeds, flowers, 
and the whole plant, have been used medi- 
cinally, the first in exanthematous diseases, 
the latter chiefly as an antiscorbutic. Though 
retained in several foreign pharmacopeeias, 
their utility seems to be not allowed in this 
country. 

Aquu'ta. (Diminutive of aqua.) A 
small quantity of very fine and limpid wae. 
ter. This term is applied to the pellucid 
water, which distends the capsule of the 


" 
2. 
eee 


crystalline lens, and the lens itself. Paulus. ~ 


‘Aigineta uses it to denote a tumour.con- 


sisting of a fatty substance under. the skin 
of the eyelid. 
Arabic gum. See Acacie gummi. 

A’racatan. Amulets, 

A’raca mi’r1. (Indian.) A shrub grow- 
ing in the Brazils, whose roots are diuretic 
and antidysenteric. 

Ara’cune. (From arag, Heb. to weave ; 
or from agayva, a spider.) The spider. 

ARACHNOID MEMBRANE. 
(From apayyva, a spider, and «205, likeness ; 
so named from its resemblance to.a spider's 
web.) A thin membrane of the brain, 
without vessels and nerves, situated be- 
tween the dura and pia mater, and sur- 
rounding the cerebrum, cerebellum, me- 
dulia oblongata, and medulla spinalis. The 
term is also applied by some writers to the 
tunic of the crystalline lens and vitreous 
humour of the eye. 

Aracx. (Indian.) An Indian spiritu- 
ous liquor, prepared in many ways, often 
from rice ; sometimes from sugar, ferment- 
ed with the juice of cocoa-nuts ; frequently 


‘from toddy, the juice which flows from the 


cocoa-nut tree by incision, and from other 
substances. . 

A’rapos. (From egadew, to be turbu- 
lent.) Hippocrates uses this term ‘to sig- 
nify a commotion in. the stomach, occa- 
sioned by the fermentation of its contents. 

Arwo'tica. (From «gai, to rarefy.) 
Things which rarefy the fluids »of. the 
body. ) 

Ara‘tia. (From ara, a bank in the sea ; 
so called because it grows:upon:banks, near 
the sea.) The berry-bearing angelica. Of 
the ‘several species of this tree, the roots of 
the nudicaulis, or naked-stalked, : were’ 
brought over from North America, where 


“it grows, and. sold here for sarsaparilla. 


Ara’nga. (From wea, to knit together.) 
The spider. 

ARA’NTIUS, Jo’tivs ‘Casar, a cele- 
brated anatomist and. physician, . born) at 
Bologna, about the -year 1550. | After 
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studying under Vesalius, and others, he 
graduated and became professor there, and 
died in 1589. In his first work, ‘ On 
the Human Foetus,’? he described the for- 
amen ovale, and ductus arteriosus; and 
corrected several errors in the anatomy of 
the gravid uterus, which had been generally 
derived from the examination of brutes. 
He afterwards shewed that the blood, after 
birth, could only pass from the right to the 
left side of the heart through the vessels of 
the lungs, thus preparing for the discovery 
of the circulation by Harvey. A Treatise 
on Tumours, and a Commentary on Part 
of Hippocrates, were also written by him. 

A/RBOR VI'TZ. The tree of life. 

1. The cortical substance of the cerebel- 
lum is so disposed, that, when cut traversely, 
it appears ramified like a tree, from which 
circumstance it is termed arbor vite. 

2. The name of a tree formerly in high 
estimation in medicine. See Thuya occt- 
dentalis. 

ARBUTHNOT, Joun, a_ physician, 
born in Scotland soon after the Restoration, 
-celebrated for his wit and learning. He 
graduated at Aberdeen, and settling in this 
metropolis, had the good fortune to be at 
Epsom, when Prince George of Denmark 
was taken ill there; whom, having restored 
to health, he was appointed physician to 
Queen Anne, but never got into very ex- 
tensive practice. His chief medical publi- 
cations were ‘‘ On the Choice of Aliments,”’ 
and ‘* On the Effects of Air upon Human 
Bodies.’’ He died in 1735. 

A’RBUTUS. The name of a genus of 


plants in the Linnean system. Class, De-. 


candria. Order, Monogynia. The straw- 
berry tree. 
A’rsutus uNE'po. Amatzquitl. Unedo 


papyracea. A decoction of the bark of the 
root of this plant is commended in fevers. ' 
A’rgutus vu’va vu’rs1. The systematic 
name for the officinal trailing arbutus. 
Bear’s berry, bear’s whortle-berry, bear’s 
_whorts, or bear’s bilberries, called also vac- 
earia-vaccinia. Arbutus canlibus procum- 
bentibus, foliis integerrimis of Linnzus. 
. This plant, though employed by the antients 
in several diseases, requiring adstringent 
medicines, had almost entirely fallen into 
disuse until the middle of the present cen- 
tury, when it first drew the attention of 
physicians, as a useful remedy in calculous 
and nephritic complaints, which diseases it 
appears to relieve by its adstringent qua- 
‘lities. 
‘> A’RcA ARCANO’RUM. 
the philosophers. 
A’rca co'rpis. The pericardium. 
ARCA/NUM. (A secret.) . A medicine 
whose preparation, cr efficacy, is kept from 
the world, to enhance its value. With ‘the 
chemists, it is a thing secret and incorpo- 
real ; it can only be known by experience, 
“for it is the virtue of every thing, which 


The mercury of 


dise. 
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operates a thousand times more than the 
thing itself. 

Aréa’NuM CATHO/LICUM. 
tain, and colchicum. 

Arca'num vnv’pLex. Arcanum duplica- 
tum. A name formerly given to the com- 
bination of potash and sulphuric acid, more 
commonly called vitriolated tartar, and now 
sulphate of potash. 

Arca’NuM TA/RTARL 


Bezoar, plan+ 


The acetate of pot- 


ash. 
Axcr’rrHos. Juniper. 
Arcuz#’ys. he universal archeus, or . 


principle of Van Helmont, was the active 
principle of the material world; it means 
good health also. 
A’acne. (From agyz, the beginning.) 
The earliest stage of a disease. 
Arcue’Npsa. (Arab.) A powder made 
of the leaves of the ligustrum, to check the 
foetid odour of the feet. Detergent. 
Arcueo’stis, White briony. 
Arcuma/eia. (From «gyn, the chief, 


and maga, Arab. meditation.) Chemistry, — 


as being the chief of sciences. 
ARCHI'THOLUS. 
and 9eA0s, a chamber.) The sudatorium, 
or principal room of the antient baths. — 
A'RcHos. 
anus; so called from its shape. 
Arcuorro'Ma. (From agyes, the anus, 
and. 7], to fall down.) A bearing down 
of the rectum, or prolapsus ani. 
Arcra’tio. (From arcto, to make nar- 
row.) Arctitudo. Narrowness. 
1. A constipation of the intestines, fro 
inflammation. 
g. A preternatural straitness of the pu 
dendum muliebre..  . 5 
A/RCTIUM. (From apxios, a bear ; so 
called from its roughness.) The name of a 


genus of plants in the Linnean system. 


Class, Syngenesia. Order, Polygamia aqua- 
The burdock. 

A’retium La'ppa. (Lappa; are rs AaCew, 
from its seizing the garments of passengers.) 
The herb clot bur, or burdock. The syste- 
matic name for the bardana. Arctium. Be- 
tonica. Britannica. Ilaphis. The plant so 
called in the pharmacopeeias, is Arctium 


lappa : —foliis cordatis, inermibus, petiolatis, — 
of Linnzeus. 


It grows wild in unculti- 
vated grounds. ‘The seeds have a bitterish 
subacrid taste: they are recommended as 
very efficacious diuretics, given either in the 
form of emulsion, or in powder, to the 
quantity of a drachm. ‘The roots taste 
sweetish, with a slight austerity and bit- 


terness: they are esteemed aperient, diu- 
retic, and sudorific; and are said to act 


without irritation, so as to be safely ven- 
tured upon in acute disorders.. Decoctions 


(From agyn, the chief, . 


(From aexyos, an arch.) The — 


of them have of late been used, in rheumas — 


and are preferred by some to those of sar- 
saparilla. Two ounces of the roots are to 


be. boiled in three pints of water, to @ 


-tic, gouty, venereal, and other disorders ;_ 


‘the bodies of PAREES: 


. Space. ) 
_rounds the nipples of females. 
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"quart ; 3 re Sie "Ewa aoe of sulphate 


of. potash have been, usually added. Of 
this decoction, a pint should be taken every 
day in scorbutic and rheumatic cases, and 
when intended as _a diuretic, in a shorter 
period. 

Arcru’ra.. (From arcto, to straiten.) 
An inflammation of the finger, or toe, from 
a curvature of the nail, Linnceus. 

Arcua’r1a. (From arcus, a bow.) 4r- 

cualis. The sutura coronalis is so named, 
from its bow-like shape; and, for the same 
reason, the bones of the sinciput are called 
arcualia ossia.. Bartholin. 
_ Axcua’rio, (From arcus, a bow.) A 
gibbosity of the fore-parts, with a curva- 
tion of the sternum of the tibia, or dcrsal 
vertebre. Avicenna. 

A’xcute. (A dim. of arca, a chest.) 
The orbits or sockets of the eyes. 

A’apas. (From agdvz, to defile.) Filth, 
excrement, or refuse. Hippocrates. 

Ardent Spirit. See Alkohol. 

A’rvor resrriis. Feyerish heat. 

A’rpor urRin&. Dysuria. Scalding of 
the urine. Difficulty and pain in making 
water, attended with a sense of heat in the 
urethra. It is a symptom of gonorrhea, 
and some other affections. 

A’rpor ventri'cutt. Heartburn. 

A’xea. An empty space. That kind of 
baldness where-the crown of the head is 
Jeft naked, like the tonsure of a monk. 

Arr’ca r’xpica. An inferior kind of 


nutmeg. 


Arr'con. (From enya, ‘to help. ) A 
resolvent ointment ; so called from its valu- 
able qualities. 

Arema’ros. Cinhabar. 

Arr’na. Sand, or gravel. 

Anena MEL. (From arena, sand; so called 
because it was said to be procured from 
sandy places.) -drenamen. Bole-armenic. 

ArEnaA‘tI0. (Fromarena, sand.) Sabur- 
ration, or the sprinkling of hot sand upon 
Andr. Baccius de 
Therm. : 

ARE’NTES. 


(From areo, to dry up.) A 


_ sort of antient cupping g-glasses, used without 
_ scarifying. 


AREOLA. (A dim. of area, a void 


A small brown circle, which sur- 


after pregnancy, it becomes. considerably 
Jarger. 


Aneranor'ves. See Arytenoides. 
ARET ZEUS, of Cappadocia, a physi- 


cian, who practised at Rome, but at what 


period i is uncertain, though the most probable 
. Opinion places him between the reigns of 
. Vespasian and Adrian. 


Eight books of his 


. remain ‘‘ On the Causes, Signs, and Method 


7 


of. treating acute and chronic Diseases,”’ 


_ written in the Greek language, and tort 
_ for their pure style, and luminous descrip- 


tions, as well as the’ ‘judicious practice 
generally recommended, He was partial to 


‘it shall cease to boil ; 


During and — 
_tharge, or spume of silver. 


made with milk. Milk diet. ” 
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the use of heliphoce and other drastic 
medicines ; and appears to have been among 
the first ‘tay ‘recommend cantharides for blis- 
tering the skin. 


A‘nern, Asien, virtue.) Hippocrates 
uses this word to mean corporeal or mental 
vigour. 

Axrus. A pessary, invented by Adgi- 
neta. 

A’rrar. <Arsag. Arsenic. Ruland, &c. 

A‘'RGAL« Argol. Crude tartar, in the 


state in which it is taken from the inside of 
wine-vessels, is known in the shops by this 
name. 

Arcasy’tus. (From agyo:, a serpent ; 
which it is said to resemble.) The plant 
which was supposed to produce gum am- 
moniac. 

A’xaema. (From egyes, white.) Argemon, 
A small white ulcer of the globe of the eye. 
Erotianus. Galen, &c. 

Arce yrt nrTRas.  Causticum lunare. 
Argentum nitratum. Nitrate of silver. “‘ Take 
of silver an ounce; nitric acid, a fluid-ounce ; 
distilled water, two fluid-ounces. Mix the 
nitric acid and water, and dissolve the silver 
therein on a sand bath; then increase the 
heat gradually that the nitrate of silver may 
be dried. Melt the salt in a crucible over 
a slow fire until the water being evaporated, 
then pour it quickly 
into moulds of convenient shape.” Its vir- 
tues are corrosive and astringent. Internal- 
ly it is exhibited in very small quantities, in 


epilepsy; and externally it is employed to 


destroy fungous excrescences, callous ulcers, 
fistulas, &c. In the latter disease it is em- 
ployed as an injection; from two grains to 
three being dissolved in an ounce of dis- 
tilled water. 

ARGE’NTUM. Silver. 

ARGE'NTUM NITRA‘TUM. 
genti. 

ArGr’NtUM vi'vuM. _ It was formerly, by 
some, called argentum mobile, and argen- 
tum fusum. See Mercury. : 

A’rees. (From aeyos, white.) A ser- 
pent, with a whitish skin, deemed by Hippo- 


See Silver. 
See Nitras ar- 


_crates exceedingly venomous. 


Arai'Lia. (From aeyos, white.) White 
clay ; argil ; potters’ earth. 
ARGI'LLA VITRIOLA’ TA. 
ARGyYRITIS. 


Alum. 

(From aeyueos, silver. ) Li- 
A kind of earth 
was formerly so named, which is taken 
from silver mines, and is bespangled with 
many particles of silver. 

Areyro‘come. (From aeyuoos, ‘silver, 
and xeuz, hair.) A sort of cudweed, or 
gnaphalium, was so named from its white 
silvery floscules. 

Areyroii’Banos. The white-olibanum. 

ArGyro pHorA. An antidote, in the 
composition of which there is silver. 

ARGYROTROPHE’ MA. (From « ueys, white, 
and respawn, food.) A white cooling food, 
“Galen. 
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ArneuMatrsros. (From «2, neg. and 
piyzarigw, to be afflicted with rheums.) Not 
being afflicted with gouty rheums. 

Aricy’Mon. (From ag, and xvw, to be 
quickly impregnated.) A woman who con- 
ceives quickly and often. 

ArisTaLtH# A. (From agisos, best, ‘and 
argaim, the althea.) Althea, or common 
marsh-mallow. 

ARISTOLO’CHIA. (From eeichs,good, 
and Asyie, Or Aovem, parturition; so called 
because it was supposed to be of sovereign 
use in disorders incident to child-birth.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Gynandria. Or- 
der, Hexandria. Birthwort. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the long- 
rooted birthwort. See Aristolochia longa. 

AristoLo‘cu1a ancuici’pa. Snake-killing 
birthwort. Aristolochia :—foltis cordatis, acu- 
minatis ; caule volubilt, fruticoso ; pedunculis 
solitariis ; stipulis cordatis, of Linneus. The 
juice of the root of this plant has the property 
of so stupifying serpents, that they may be 
handled with impunity. One or two drops 
are sufficient ; and if more be dropt into the 
mouth, they become convulsed. So ungrate- 
ful is the smell of the root to those reptiles, that 
it is said they immediately turn from it. The 
juice is also esteemed as a preventive against 
the effects usually produced by the bite of 
venomous serpents. 

AnisToto/cHia CLEMATI'TIs. (Clematitis, 
from xAzuc«, a tendril ; from its climbing up 
trees, or any thing it can fasten upon with 
its tendrils.) Aristolochia tenuis. |'The sys- 
tematic name of the Aristolochia vulgaris of 
some pharmacopeeias. An extract is ordered 
by the Wirtemberg Pharmacopeeia, and the 
plant is retained in that of Edinburgh. It is 
esteemed as possessing antipodagric virtues. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA FABA’CEA. See Fumaria 
bulbosa. 

Aristoto’cuia Lo’NGA. The systematic 
name for the aristolochia of our pharmaco- 
peias. Aristolochia folus cordatis, petiolatis, 
integerrimis, obtusiusculis ; caule infirmo, flo- 
ribus solitariis. ‘The root of this plant only 
is in use; it possesses a somewhat aromatic 
smell, and a warm bitterish taste, accompani- 
ed with a slight degree of pungency. The 
virtues ascribed to this root by the antients 
were very considerable ; and it was frequently 
employed in various Aisenset: but particu- 
larly in promoting the discharge of the lochia ; 
hence itsname. .It is now very rarely used, 
except in gouty affections, as an aromatic 
stimulant. 

Aristoro'cu1a Roru’Npa. The root of 
this species of birthwort, Aristolochia foliis 
cordatis, subsessilibus, obtusis ; caule infirmo ; : 

floribus solitariis of Linnzus ; ; is used indis- 
criminately with that of the atistolochia longa. 
See Aristolochia longa. 

ARISTOLO’CHIA SERPENTA/RIA. The sys- 
tematic name for the Serpentaria virginiana 
of the _pharmacopeeias. Colubrina virgi- 
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neana. Viperina virgineana. Aristolochia: 
Pestilochia. Contrayerva virgineana.  Vir~ 
ginian snake-root. The plant which affords 
this root is the Aristolochia foliis cordato 
oblongis planis, caulibus infirmis flexuosis 
teretibus, floribus solitariis.. Caulis gentculata 
valde nodosa. Flores ad radicem of Lin-. 
nzus. Snake-root has an aromatic smell, 
approaching to that of valerian, but more 
agreeable’; and a warm, bitterish, pungent 
taste. It was first recommended as a me- 
dicine of extraordinary power in. -counter- 


acting the poisonous effects of the bites of — 


serpents ; Ahis, however, is now wholly disre- 
garded: but as it possesses tonic and anti- 


septic: virtues, and is generally admitted as | 


a powerful stimulant and diaphoretic, it is 
employed, in the present day, in some fevers 
where these effects are required. A tinctura 
serpentarie is directed both by the London 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopesias. 

Aristoto'cHia Tr’ NUIS. See Aristolochia 
clematitis. Be 

ARISTOLO'CHIA TRILOBA/TA. 
birthwort. The root, and every part of this 
plant, Aristolochia foliis trilobis, caule volubili, 

Sloribus mazimis of Linneus; is diuretic, 
and is employed in America against the bite 
of serpents. 

Aristoto’cuta vutea’RIis. See Aristolochia 
clematitis. 

ARISTOPHANEION. (From Aristophanes, 
its inventor.) The name of an antient emol- 
lient plaster, composed of wax, or pitch. 
Gorreus. 

Armatu’rA. Harness. The amnios or 
internal membrane which: surrounds the 
foetus. 

A’rms. (From egw, to adapt.) A junc- 
tion of the lips of wounds; also the joining 
of the sutures of the head. 

Armr'tta. (Dim. of armus, the arm.) 
The round ligament which confines the 
tendons of the carpus. 

Armora‘cia. (From Armorica, the coun- 
try whence it was brought.) See Cochlearta 
Armoracia. 

Armora'ci™ RADIX. 
See Cochlearia Armoracia. 

ARMSTRONG, Jouy, a Scotch physi- 
cian, born in 1709, who, after graduating at 
Edinburgh, settled in London, but met with 
little success, having distinguished himself less 
in his profession than as a poet, particularly by 
his ‘¢ Essay on the Art of preserving Health” 
in blank verse. . He afterwards attended the 
army in Germany, which brought him more 
into notice as a physician. He attained the 
age of seventy, and died in pretty good cir- 
cumstances. His professional publications 


Horse-radish root. 


are not of much note; the principal one is 
Heis supposed, » 


entitled “ Medical Essays.’ 
however, to have contributed materially to a 
useful Treatise on the Diseases of Children, 


published by his brother George, who after 
_ practising many years as an apothecary ob- 


tained a diploma in medicine. 


Three-lobed — 
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A’RNICA. (Aosinn: from aes, a lamb ; 


because of the likeness of the leaf of this 


plant to the coat of the lamb.) Leopard’s- 
bane. Arnica. i 
1. The name of a genus of plants in th 
innzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia superflua. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the Moun- 
tain arnica. 

A’rxica Monta’nNa. The systematic name 
for the arnica of the pharmacopeias.’ Ar- 
nica folits ovatis integris; caulinis geminis 
oppositis of Linnzeus. | Doronicum Germa- 
nicum. The flowers of this plant are very 
generally employed on the Continent. Of 
the advantages derived from their use, in 
paralytic and other ‘affections, depending 
upon a want of nervous energy, there are 
several proofs; and their extraordinary vir- 
tues, as a febrifuge and antiseptic, have been 
highly extolled by Dr. Collin, of Vienna. 
Much caution is necessary in regulating the 
dose, as it is a medicine very apt to produce 
vomiting and much uneasiness of the sto- 
mach. See Arnica. 

A’rnica Surve'nsts. See Inula dysenterica. 

Arno‘to. (Spanish.) A curious shrub 


. ih Jamaica, the seeds of which are covered 


with a kind of wax, from which is made the 
Spanish arnotto. 

ARO’MA. (4roma, matis, neut. from 
agi, intensely, and ogw, to smell.) Spiritus 
vector, Each plant has its characteristic 
smell, This odorant principle is called, 
by the moderns, aroma. Water charged 
with aroma, is called the distilled water of 
the substance made use of; thus lavender 
and peppermint waters are water impreg- 
nated with the aroma of the lavender and 


peppermint. 
 Aroma’ricus co/rtex. A name for ca- 
nella alba. 

AROMA‘TICS. (Aromatica, sc. medi- 


camenta; from eewpe, anodour.) <A term 
applied to all medicines which have a grateful 
spicy scent, and an agreeable pungent taste, 
as cinnamon bark, cardamoms, &c. Their 
peculiar flavour appears to reside in their 
essential oil, and arises in distillation either 
with water or spirit. 

AROMATOPO'LA. 
and gwacw, to sell.) 
of drugs and spiceries. 

Arquesusa’pE. (A French word, imn- 
plying good for a gun-shot wound.) Aqua 
sclopetaria. Aqua vulneraria. Aqua cata- 
pultarum. The name of a spirituous water, 
distilled from a farrago of aromatic plants. 

Arra’cx. A spirituous liquor ‘distilled 
from rice, and drank, in the rice countries, 
as brandy is in this Island. Its effects on 


(From agupe, an odour, 
A druggist ; a vender 


the animal economy are the same. 


A’rrarnus. (From «, priv. and gan, 
a suture.) Without suture. It is applied 
to the cranium when naturally without su- 
tures, - ! 
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Anrua’a. (From a, neg. and fiw, to 
flow,) The suppression of any natural flux, 
as the menses, &c.) 

ARROWHEAD. The roots of this 
plant, Sagittaria sagittifolia of Linnezus, are 
said to be esculent, but it must be in 
times of very great scarcity. . 

ARROW-ROOT. See: Maranta. 

ARSE‘'NIAS.. (From arsenicum, ar- 
senic.) An arseniate or arsenical salt. A, 
salt formed by a combination of arsenic 
acid with different bases, as arseniate of 
ammonia, which is produced by the union 
of ammonia with arsenic acid. The only 
one used in medicine is the superarseniate 
of potash: See Arsenic Acid. 

A’RSENIC, » (From ‘the Arabic’ term 
Arsanek, or from agony, for acony, mascilus ; 
from its strong and deadly powers.) 

Arsenic is a metal scattered, in great abun- 
dance, over the mineral kingdom. Itis found 
in black heavy masses of little brilliancy, 
called native arsenic, (testaceous arsenic. ) 
This exists in different parts of Germany. 
Mineralised by suiphur, it forms sulphurised 
arsenic. ‘This mineral is met with in Italy, 
about Mount Vesuvius.— There are two 
varieties of this ore, which differ from each 
other in colour, occasioned by the different 
proportions of their component parts. The 
one is called yellow sulphurised arsenic, or 
orpiment ; the other, red sulphurised arsenite, 
or realgar, (ruby arsenic); both are met 
with in Hungary and different parts of Ger- 
many. The colour of the first ore is a 
temon-yellow, inclining sometimes to a 
green; the colour of the latter isa ruby- 
red; it is more transparent than the former, 
and found in compact solid masses, some- 
times crystallized in bright needles. » Ar- 
senic united to oxygen, constitutes the ore 
called native oxide of arsenic. This ore is 
scarce ; it is generally found of an earthy 
appearance, or as an efilorescence, coating 
native, or metallic arseni¢; its colour is 
a whitish-grey; it is rarely met with crys- 
tallized. Arsenic’ exists likewise alloyed 
with cobalt, antimony, tin, copper, lead, 
and various other metals. | 

Properties: Arsenic is a brittle metal, 
and in the recent fracture, of a lively bright 
colour, between tin-white and lead-grey ; 
but, on exposure to the air, it soon loses its 
metallic lustre, becoming dull, and at last 
black. Its specific gravity is between 8.310 
and 5.7635, according to its texture or purity. 
Its hardness surpasses that of copper; but 
its ductility is inconsiderable, and its brittle- 
ness so great, that it is readily converted 
into a powder by the hammer. It is en- 
tirely volatilised when heated to 356° Fahr. 
It sublimes in close vessels, and then crys- 
tallizes in tetrahedra, or octahedra. “When 
heated with the access of air, it emits a 
strong smell of garlic, and burns with a 


blueish-white flame, being’ converted to a 
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white oxide. It combines with sulphur by 
fusion. It unites to phosphorus, and com- 
bines with most of the metals. It gives a 
white colour to copper, and renders many 
of the ductile metals brittle. When mixed 
with hyper-oxygenated muriate of potash, 
it detonates strongly by the stroke of a ham- 
mer. It is soluble in hydrogen gas by heat. 
It does not decompose water alone. If it 
be kept under water, its metallic brilliancy 
may be preserved. This effect is still better 
produced by alkohol. It decomposes sul- 
phuric acid by heat. The nitric and nitrous 
acids oxidate it rapidly. The. muriatic acid 
attacks it with heat. The oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid, when in a gaseous state, inflames 
it instantly. It is nearly unalterable by the 
fluoric, boracic, phosphoric, and carbonic 
acids. It unites with alkaline sulphurets, 
and hydro-sulphurets. 

Method of obtaining Arsenic.— In. order 
to obtain metallic arsenic, mix two parts of 
the white oxide of arsenic of commerce, 
with one of black flux (obtained. by deto- 
nating one part of nitrate of potash with 
two of supertartrate of potash), and put the 
mixture into a crucible, or melting-pot. 
Invert over this, another crucible, lute the 
two together with a little clay and sand, 
and apply gradually a red heat to the lower 
one. The oxide of arsenic will be reduced, 
and be found lining the upper crucible in 
small crystals of a metallic brilliancy. 

The charcoal of the black flux takes in 
this process the oxygen from the white oxide, 
and forms carbonic acid gas; which flies off 
during the process, and the oxide becomes 
reduced to the metallic state. This reduc- 
tion of the oxide is greatly facilitated by the 
_alkali of the flux. 

Remark.— In: order to obtain arsenic in 
a state of absolute purify, the metal thus 
obtained must be reduced to.a powder, dis- 
solved. by heat in nitro-muriatic acid, and 
then precipitated by immersing into the so- 
lution a plate of zinc. The arsenic is thus 
precipitated in a fine powder, and, may be 
reduced to a mass, by exposing it in a co- 
vered crucible to a moderate heat. 

Arsenic and its various preparations are 
the most active of all poisons. That which 
is mostly taken, is the white oxide, or ar- 
senious acid, to which the following observ- 
ations apply. A nausea, sickness, and 
retching, commonly ensue in half an hour 
after taking it, followed by violent vomit- 
ings, hiccups, and pains in the stomach and 
bowels; convulsions and palsies of the 
limbs. presently succeed, with intense heats, 
‘cold sweats, palpitations of the heart, ex- 
treme anxiety, prostration of strength, 
thirst, and dryness of the mouth and throat; 
loss of reason, and at last death. If the 
quantity taken has. been considerable, the 
stomach and intestines are often found, 
upon. dissection, corroded, or perforated, 
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and the blood is fluid; though in general 
the patient, expires, before’ the action of the. 
poison has proceeded. to, such a length. 
After death, the body runs into sudden pu- 
trefaction. When the quantity taken does 
not, prove fatal, it occasions tremors, palsies, 
or lingering hectics, and in the end death. 
To detect the presence of arsenic, whether 
taken by design, the wickedness of others,, 
or, imprudence, it is recommended by some 
to throw on live coals, the contents of the 
stomach, when a garlicky smell will be im- 

mediately obvious. In the stomach, however, 
there may be many substances, which resem= 
ble or disguise the smell of arsenic, especi=_— 
ally if the arsenic be in small quantities. 

We are therefore advised by, Hahneman, to 

boil the contents of the stomach of the per- 

son supposed to be destroyed by this poison, 

in. a large quantity of river water ; to add 

to one-third of the filtered liquor, hot and 

limpid lime-water ;. to another third, water 

saturated with. sulphuretted hydrogen gas ; 

and to the remainder, a solution of copper,” 
in pure aqua ammonia. ach fluid is ren- 

dered turbid, if the suspected contents con- 

tain arsenic; and the sediment, thrown on 

live coals, emits.the odour of garlic. . The 

white sediment from the lime-water is again _ 
dissolved by a recent solution of arsenic ; 
the lemon-coloured sediment, from the sul- 

phuretted hydrogen water thrown on the 
coals, takes fire, and the smell of sulphur is 
observed. previous. to that of garlic; while 
the yellow-green sediment from the solution 
of copper is soluble in, pure ammonia, and 
acids of every kind. . Another very minute 
test of the arsenious acid is nitrate of sil- 

ver, producing a yellow precipitate from 
the solution, particularly if a little potash. 
or.ammonia be previously added, to neutra- 
lise the acid. But it must be borne in 
mind, that nitrate of silver produces a simi- 
lar. precipitate from a solution of phosphate 
of soda. Indeed no single mode of trial 
should, be relied upon, as we cannot be sure 
but that some other substance might be si- 
milarly affected, where no arsenic is. pre- 
sent; and farther, because where arsenic 18 
present many substances. will prevent, the 
usual precipitates, or render them of a dif- 
ferent colour. It should be remembered 
also, that the whole of the poison. may have 
been discharged by yomiting, and therefore 
any matters rejected from the stomach ought 
to be examined in the same way. If any 
white substance can be collected, having 
the appearance of arsenious acid, it will 
be proper to mix part of it with about. the 
same bulk of charcoal and a little oil; put 
the mixture between two plates of bright 
copper, and expose the whole to. a faintly 
red heat; the copper will be changed to @ 
silvery whiteness on its inner surface, sup- 
posing arsenic present.. But a more im- 

portant step is to obtain the metal separate, 
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Any substance suspected to be arsenious 
-acid, or any of the precipitates above men= 
tioned, should be mixed with about the same 
bulk of finely powdered charcoal and subear- 
bonate of potash (or of the black flux), the 
mixture putinto a glass tube closed at the bot+ 
tom, taking care that the part above is quite 
clean, then partially close the orifice with a 
piece of paper, and expose the other end to 
a slight red heat; in a few minutes a bril- 
liant metallic coating will appear on the 
' inside of the tube above the materials intro- 
duced, on the supposition that arsenic was 
there. In all these modes of examination, 
the judgment will be much assisted by mak- 
ing comparative experiments with the sub- 
stances suspected, and with what is known 
to be arsenious acid: as the coincidence is 
greater, the stronger will be our conviction, 
that the person had actually taken that poi- 
son. o 
The treatment of poisoning by arsenic is 
very simple. The chief object is to procure 
its expulsion from the stomach as speedily 
and with as little irritation as possible. 
None of the various antidotes that have 
‘een recommended can be depended upon. 
If the practitioner were consulted ‘before 
voiniting had come on, it would be proper 
to attempt to excite that act, by giving a 
quantity of warm water, and irritating the 
fauces with a feather; or even exhibiting a 
mild emetic, as ipecacuanha,unless there were 
“violent pain at the stomach. But in gene- 
ral, before advice is sought, the vomiting 
has become so severe, that all we can do is 
by giving repeated large draughts of diluent 
and demuicent liquids, as water, milk, lin- 
“seed infusion, or whatever can be most 
readily procured to render it less painful, 
and -facilitate the thorough evacuation of 
the poison. It is necessary to remember, 
that butter, oils, &c. though ranked with 
demulcents, have been found even injurious, 
accelerating the fatal event in experiments 
on animals.. Should inflammation supervene 
in any part of the alimentary canal, marked 
especially by much pain on pressure, it will 
be requisite to adopt the antiphlogistic plan ; 
taking blood from the arm, if the habit of 
the patient will allow it, but particularly 
-applying from ten to.twenty leeches over the 
part affected; then the warm bath may be 
directed, or fomentations, if the pressure 
an be borne; likewise copious mucilagi- 
nous glisters, &c. If on the other hand, 
after the discharge of the poison, marks of 
disturbance of the nervous system appear 
urgent, antispasmodic or sedative remedies 
will be indicated, but especially opium. 
Should the patient fortunately be brought 
to a state of convalescence, much will de- 
pend on a careful regulation of the diet ; 
which should consist of milk, arrow-root, 
§ellies, and other substances, which are nu- 
¢ritious, mild, and easy of digestion ; taking 
€are at the same time that the bowels be 
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not confined. Sulphur combined with ar- 
senic appears to lessen its activity ; how far 
it can contribute to remove its effects is per- 
haps hardly determined. by satisfactory ex- 
perience; but it may certainly be given in 
small doses without impropriety. Notwith- 
standing the mischief it is capable of pro- 
ducing, the arsenious acid is a valuable 
internal remedy, in its appropriate dose, viz. 
about one-eighteenth part of a grain. See 
Arsenicalis liguor. Externally it is used as a 
caustic, particularly in cancer. 

ARSENIC ACID. | This is. arsenic 
fully oxygenated. It is always a product of: 
art. ; tH? gent yar pe. 

It is capable of existing in the solid state. 
It appears in the form of a white pulveru- 
lent matter. It attracts humidity from the 
air. It is soluble in water. The solution 
possesses a considerable acid taste. It may 
be evaporated to dryness, and. even con- 
verted into glass. It is decomposable by 
all combustible bodies, and. by many oxides. 
It is soluble in some acids, but without 
change, or intimate combination. 

Method of obtaining Arsenic Acid. —Take 
two ounces of white arsenic in powder, and 
put it into a tubulated retort ; pour on it six 
or seven ounces of muriatic acid, and apply 
the heat of a lamp until the arsenious acid 
is dissolved. Then add three or four ounces 
of nitric acid, and heat it again gradually. 
An intestine motion now takes place, and 
much red vapour, or nitrous gas, is extri- 
cated. As soon as in the progress of the 
operation, the red vapours have ceased, an 
ounce of finely powdered arsenious acid is 
to be again added, and the solution effect- 
ed as before, by a gentle ebullition; to 
this two ounces of nitric acid must be 
added, which will produce a second efferves- 


‘cence and discharge of red vapours: . the 


distillation must now be continued to dry- 
ness, and the fire must be urged towards 
the end, to such a degree, as to. make the 
residual mass thoroughly red. hot. This 
mass is arsenic acid, which may either be 
preserved in that form, or be dissolved in 
boiling distilled water. 

Arsenic acid, united to different bases, 
forms saline compounds, called arsENIATES. 
The only one used in medicine is the super- 
arseniate of potash, which see. 

Arse’NicaL caustic. <A species of caustic 
said to possess useful properties, indepen- 
dent of those of destroying morbid parts 
to which it is applied. It is composed of 
two parts of levigated antimony. to one of 
white arsenic... This is the caustic so ex- 
tensively employed under the name of arse- 
nical caustic, by the late Mr. Justamond, in 
his treatment of cancers, 

ARSENICA‘LIS LY Quor. Arsenical solution. 
‘« Take of sublimed oxide of arsenic, in very 
fine powder, subcarbonate of potash’ from’ 
tartar, of each 64 grains ; distilled water a 
pint. ». Boil them together in a glass vessel, 
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until the arsenic be entirely dissolved. "When 
the solution is cold, add compound. spirit 
of lavender, four fluid-drachms. Then add 
as much distilled water as may exactly 
fill a pint measure.”” This preparation ac- 
cords with the formula of Dr. Fowler, of 
Stafford, who first introduced it in imitation 
of a celebrated popular remedy for inter- 
mittents, sold under the name of the tasteless 
ague-drop. The compound spirit of la- 
vender is only intended to give some colour 
and taste, without which it would be more 
liable to mistakes. -Where the dose is small, 
and the effects so powerful, the most minute 
attention to its proportion and preparation 
become necessary. Each ounce contains 
four grains of the oxide, and each drachm 
hialf a grain; but it will rarely be proper 
to go beyond one-sixteenth of a grain asa 
dose. 

Arsenical solution. See Arsenicalis liquor. 

ARSE'NICIO’XYDUM SURBLIMA'TUM. Arsenict 
oxydum preparatum. This isintended to ren- 
‘der the arseniousacid more pure. Itis directed 
to be powdered, put into a crucible, and 
sublimed by the application of fire into an- 
other crucible inverted over the first: 
Arsénici drydum preparatum. See Arse- 
nici orydum sublimatum. 
Arsénicum aibum. White arsenic. 
Arsenious acid in the article Arsenic. 

ARSE’NIOUS ACID. White arsenic. 
Oxide of arsenic. dArsenicum cnystallinum, 
risagallum, aquala, arfar, aguila, zarnick, 
artaneck. Rat’s bane. The earliest che- 
mists were embarrassed in the determination 
of the nature of the poisonous white sub- 
stance known in commerce by the name of 
‘white arsenic. Subsequent experiments have 
shewn that this substance is metallic arsenic 
oxygenated in the first degree, but possess, 
ing the characters of an acid. The name o 
arsenious acid is therefore given to it. It is 
sometimes found in nature in sublimed crys- 
tals, in volcanoes ; and in masses, or in sta- 
lactites- among the ores of arsenic, cobalt, 
bismuth, and nickel. 

Tt possesses a weak sub-acid taste, which 
slowly manifests itself. Though of but a 
feeble acidity, it sensibly reddens the tinc- 
ture of cabbage and litmus. If placed on 
burning coals, or on a red-hot iron, it is 
volatilised in the form of a white vapour, 
which has a strong smell of garlic. It is 
slightly soluble in water, With phosphoric 
and boracic acids it fuses into glass. It 
decomposes the nitrates and the super-oxy- 
genated muriate of potash. It unites with 
- many of the earths and alkalies, ‘as well as 
metallic oxides, and forms saline compounds, 
which are termed arsenites. 

Methods of obtaining Arsenious Acid. — 
1. Pulverise arsenic, and put as much of it 
into a. Florence flask as will fill it about one 
half, or less. Introduce a little tow, or 
cotton, into-the neck of the flask, and ap- 
ply the heat of a lamp. 

§ t 


See 
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sinoke will be formed, and become preci- 
pitated on the internal sides of the flask. 
If the process be kept up till all the arse- 
nic be oxidated, (which may be known by 
introducing a wire into the flask for a mo- 
ment, which will become covered with a 
white crust, if the sublimation be not com- 
pleted,) and the heat be then gradually 
augmented, the sublimed arsenious acid 
undergoes a sort of fusion, and an opaque 
white mass, similar to that met with in 
commerce, is obtained. 

2. The arsenious acid of the shops (or 
white arsenic) is chiefly obtained from ar- 
senical ores of cobalt. These ores are 
thrown into a furnace, resembling a baker’s 
oven, with a long flue, or chimney, either 
horizontal.or winding, into which the fumes 
pass, and are condensed into a greyish or 
blackish powder. This is refined by a se- 
cond sublimation, in close vessels, with 2 
little alkali to arrest the impurities.’ As 
the heat is considerable, it melts the sub- 
limed arsenious acid into those opaque crys- 


talline masses which are known in com- 


merce by the name of white arsenic. 
ARTEMI SIA. 
that name, who first used it; 


plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Syn- 
genesia. Order, Polygamia superfiua. © 

ARTEMI'sIA ABROTANUM. The systema- 
tic name for the abrotanum of the phar- 
macopeeias. brotanwm mas. Abrathan. 
Common southern-wood. 

Artemisia fruticosa, of Linneus : — foliis 
setaceis ramosissimis. A plant possessed of 
a strong and, to most people, an agreeable 
smell; a pungent, bitter, and somewhat 
nauseous taste. It is supposed to stimulate 
the whole system, but more particularly the 
uterus. It is very rarely used unless by 
way of fomentation, with which intention. 
the leaves are directed. 

Arremr'sia axssi'NtuiuM. The. syste- 
matic name for the dbsinthium vulgare 
of the pharmacopeias. Common worm- 
wood. Falsely called in our markets 4b- 
or Roman worm- 
wood.  Absinthium Ponticum of’ Diosco- 
rides and Pliny, according to Murray. 
Artemisia foliis. compositis multifidis flori- 
bus subglobosis pendulis: receptaculo vil- 
loso of Linnzus. ‘This plant is a native 
of Britain, and grows about rubbish, rocks, 
and sides of roads. The leaves of worm- 
wood have a strong disagreeable smell : 
their taste is nauseous, and so intensely 
bitter as to be proverbial. The flowers are 


more aromatic and less bitter than the leaves, © 


and the roots discover an aromatic warmth, 
without bitterness. 
wood may be considered the principal of 
the herbaceous bitters. Its virtus, m the 


A. dense -white “words of Bergius, is antiputredinosa, ant- 


(From a queen of — 
or from 
Agreuis, Diana; because it was formerly- 
used in the diseases of women, over whom — 
she presided.) The name of ‘a genus of 


This species of worm- - 
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acida, anthelmintica, resolvens, tonica, spas- 
modica. And, although it is now chiefly 
employed with a view to the two last-men- 
tioned qualities, yet we are told of its good 
effects in a great variety of diseases, as in- 
termittent fevers, ‘hypochondriasis, obstruc- 
tions of the liver and spleen, gout, calculi, 
scurvy, dropsy, worms, &c. See Wood- 
ville’s Medical Botany. Cullen thinks it 
is possessed of a narcotic power, and that 
there is in every bitter, when largely em- 
ployed, a power of destroying the sensi- 
bility and irritability of the nervous sys- 
tem. 

Externally, wormwood is used in dis- 
cutient and antiseptic fomentations. This 
plant may be taken in powder, but it is 
more commonly preferred in infusion. The 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia directs a tincture 
of the flowers, which is, in the opinion of 
Dr. Cullen, a light and agreeable bitter, 
and, at the same time, a strong impregna- 
tion of the wormwood. 

ARTEMY'sIA CHINE’NsIs. Moxa Japenica. 
Musia pattre. Moxa. Mugwort of China. 
A soft lanuginous substance, called moxa, 
is prepared in Japan, from the young leaves 
of this species of mugwort, by beating 
them when thoroughly dried, and rubbing 
them betwixt the hands, till only the fine 
fibres are left. Moxa is celebrated in the 
eastern countries for preventing and curing 
many disorders, by being burnt on the skin ; 
a little cone of it laid upon the part, pre- 
viously moistened, and set: on fire on the 
top, burns down with a temperate and 
glowing heat, and produces a dark-coloured 
spot, the ulceration of which is promoted by 
putting a little garlic, and the ulcer is either 
healed up when the-eschar separates, or kept 
running for a length of time, as different 
circumstances may require. 

ARTEMYsIA JuDAICA. The systematic 
name for the Santonicwm of the pharmaco- 
_peeias, according to some botanists. See 
Artemisia Santonica. 

Artemrsta maritima. The system- 
atic name for the dbsinthium mari- 
timum of the pharmacopeias. ‘Sea worm- 
wood, falsely called in our markets, Roman 
wormwood. 4drtemisia: foliis mullipartitis, 
tomentosis; racemis cernuis; flosculis  foemineis 
ternis of Linneus. This plant 
plentifully about the sea-shore, and in 
salt marshes. The specific differences 
between it and the common wormwood, ar- 
temisia absinthium, are very evident. Its 
taste and smell are considerably less unplea- 
sant than those of the common wormwood, 
and even the essential oil, which contains the 
whole of its flavour concentrated, is some- 
what less ungrateful, and the watery extract 
somewhat less bitter than those of the com- 
mon wormwood. Hence it is preferred, in 
those cases where the artemisia absinthium 
is supposed to be too unpleasant for the 
‘stomach, A conserve of the tops of this 


‘ 


grows 
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plant was directed by the London Pharma. 
copeeia. muy nearly 

Artemr'sta po/ntica, The systematic 
name for the Absinthium ponticum, or Roman 
wormwood, not now used medicinally. 

Artemisia Rure'stRis. The systematic 
name for the genipi album of the pharma-— 
copeeias. Artemisia : — foliis pinnatis; cau- 
libus adscendentibus ; floribus globosis, cer- 
nuis; receptaculo papposo. It hasa grateful 
smell, and is used in some countries in the 
cure of intermittents and obstructed cata- 
menia. aahin 

Arremr'sta  santo/nica.’ — Absinthium 
santonicum Alexandrinum. Sementina. Ab- 
sinthium  seriphium  Aigyptium.  Scheba 
Arabum. Zedoaria sem. Xantolina. Lum- 
bricorum -semina. + Cina. Semen contra. 
Semen sanctum. The ‘Tartarian south- 
ern-wood or wormseed, Artemisia: foliis 
caulinis linearibus, pinnato-multifidis ; ramis 
indivisis ; spicis secundis refleris ; floribus 
quinguefloris of Linnzus. The seeds are 
small, light, and oval, composed of. a 
number of thin membranous coats of a yel- 
lowish-green colour, with a cast of brown, 
easily friable, upon being rubbed between 
the fingers, into a fine chaffy kind of sub- 
stance. ‘They are brought from the Levant ; 
have a moderately strong and not agreeable 
smell, somewhat of the wormwood kind, 
and a very bitter subacrid taste. Their 
virtues are extracted both by watery and 
spirituous menstrua. They are esteemed to 
be stomachic, emmenagogue, and anthel- 
mintic; but it is especially for the last-men- 
tioned powers that they are now adminis- 
tered, and from their efficacy in this way 
they have obtained the name of wormseed. 
To adults the dose in substance is from one 
to two drachms, twice a-day. Lewis thinks 
that the spirituous extract is the most eligible 
preparation of the santonicum, for the pur- 
poses of an anthelmintic. 

Artemi'sta vutca’ris. Mugwort. This 
plant, Artemisia : —foliis pinnatifidis, planis, 
incisis, subtus tomentosis ; racemis simplicibus, 
recurvalis ; floribus radio quinguefloro of 
Linnzus, is slightly bitter, and, although 
in high esteem in former days, is now 
almost wholly forgotten. 

Artemo’Nium. (From <Artemon, its in- 
ventor.) A collyrium, or wash for the eyes. 

ARTE’RIA. See Artery. 

Arterraca. (From agragm, an artery.) 
Medicines formerly used against disorders 
of the aspera arteria, or trachea. 

Arrr’ki@ apiro’s. The arteries which 
secrete the fat about the kidneys are 
so called. They are branches of ‘the cap- 
sular and diaphragmatic, renal, and sper- 
matic arteries. 

ArtE’RIa vENO’sm. The four pulmo- 
nary veins were so called by the antients. 

ARreERIO’sus pu’ctus. See Ductus ara 
teriosus. : 


ARTERIO’TOMY. 
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(From agingia, an 
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artery, and cizva, to cut.) The opening of 
an artery. ‘This operation is only performed 
on the temporal artery. 

ARTERY. (From exe, air, and ragew, 
to keep; so called because the antients 
supposed that only air was contained in 
them.) Arteria. Arteries are membranous 
pulsating canals, which gradually become 
less as they proceed from the heart. They 
are composed of three membranes; a com- 
mon, or external ; a muscular; and an in- 
ternal one, which is very smooth. They 
originate from the heart; the pulmonary ar- 
tery from the right ventricle, and the aorta 
from the left: ‘the other arteries are all 
branches of the aorta. Their termination is 
either in the veins, or in capillary exhaling 
vessels, or they anastomose with one an- 
other. It is by their means that the blood 
is carried from the heart to every part of 
the body; for nutrition, preservation of life, 

eneration of heat, and the secretion of the 
different fluids. The action of the arteries, 
ealled the pulse, corresponds with that. of 
the heart, and is effected by the contraction 
of their muscular, and great elasticity of 
their outermost coat. 


A Table of the Arteries. 


All the arteries originate from the pul; 
monary artery and the aorta. ; 

The pulmonary artery emerges from the 
fight ventricle of the heart, soon divides into 
a right and left branch, which are distri- 
buted by innumerable ramifications through 
the lungs. 

The aorta arises from the left. ventricle 
of the heart, and supplies every part of the 
body with blood, in the following order : 

a. It first forms an arch ; 

b. It then descends along the spine, and 

e. It divides into the two iliacs. 

a, The arcu OF THE AORTA gives off 
three branches. , 

“4. The arteria innominata, which divides 
into the right carotid and right subclavian. 

g, The left carotid. 

5. ‘The left subclavian. 

{. The carotids are divided into external 
and internal. 

The external carotids give off, 

1. The thyroid, 
9, The lingual, 
5. The labial, 
4, The inferior pharyngeal, 
5. The occipital, 
6. The posterior auris, 

“5, The internal mazillary, from which the 
spinous artery of the dura mater, the lower 
mavillary, and several branches about the 
palate and orbit arise, | 

8. The temporal. 

The internal carotid affords, 
3. The ophthalmic, 

~9, The middle cerebral, 

5. The communicans, which inosculates 
with the veriebral, ! 
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TI. The sudclavians give off the following. 


branches ; J 

1. The internal mammary, from which the 
thymic, cames phrenici, pericardiac, and 
phrenico-pericardiac arteries arise, 

2. The inferior thyroid, which gives off the 
tracheal, ascending thyroid, and transver- 
salis humert, 

5. The vertebral, which proceeds within the 
vertebra, and forms within the eranium 
the basilary artery, from which the ante- 
rior cerebelli, the posterior cerebri, and 


many branches about the brain are given off, _ 


4. The cervicalis profunda, 

5. The cervicalis superficialis, 

6. The superior, intercostal, 

7. The supra-scapular. 

As soon as the subclavian arrives at the 
arm-pit, it is called the avillary artery; 
and when the latter reaches the arm, it is 
called the brachial. 

The avillary artery gives off, * 

1. Four mammary arteries, 

2. The sub-scapular, 

3. ‘The posterior circumflex, 

4, The anterior circumflex, which ramif 
about the shoulder-joint. 

The brachial artery gives off, 

1, Many lateral branches, 

2. The profunda humeri superior, 

3. The profunda humeri inferior, 

4, The great anastomosing artery, which 

_ ramifies about the elbow-joint ; 

The brachial artery then divides, about 
the bend of the arm, into the wlnar and ra- 
dial arteries, which are ramified to the ends 
of the fingers. 

The ulnar artery gives off, 

1. Several recurrent branches, 

2. The common interosseal, of which the 
dorsal ulnar, the palmaris profunda, 
the palmary arch, and the digitals, ar 
branches. 

The radial artery gives off, 

1. The radial recurrent, _ 

2. The superficialis vole, and then divides 


into the palmaris profunda, and the 


digttals. 
b. The pescenpine aorta gives off, 
in the breast, 


1. The bronchial, 


2. The esophageal, 
3. The intercostals, 
4, The inferior diaphragmatic } 
Within the abdomen, 
1, The celiac; 
branches ; 
1. The hepatic, from which are given 
off, before It reaches the liver, 
a. The duodeno-gastric, which sends off 


the right gastro-epiploic and the pan- 


creatico-duodenal, 
B. The pylorica superior hepatica ; 
2. The coronaria ventriculi, 
3. The splenic, which emits the great and 
small pancreatics, the posterior gastric, the 
left gastro-epiploic, and the vasa brevia ; 


which divides into three 


. 
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8. The superior mesenteric, 


3. The emulgents, 

4, The spermatics, 

5. The inferior mesenteric, 

6. Thelwmbar arteries, 

7. The middle sacral. 

c. The aorta then bifurcates into the 
1L1Acs, each of which divide into external and 
internal. 

The iniernal iliac, called also hypogastric, 
gives off, 

1, The lateral sacrals, 

2, The gluteal, 

&. The ischiatic, 

4, The pudica., rom which the external 

_ hemorrhoidal, the perineal, and the 
arterie@ penis arise, 

5. The obturatory. 

The eaternal iliac gives off, in the groin, 
1. The epigastric, . 

2. The circumflera iliaca ; 

It then passes under Poupart’s ligament, 
and is called the femoral artery ; and sends off, 
1. The profunda, 

2. The ramus anastomoticus magnus, which 
runs about the knee-joint ; 

Having reached the ham, where it gives 
off some small branches, it is termed the 
popliteal. It then divides into the anterior 
and posterior tibial. 

The tibialis antica gives off, 

1. The recurrent, 

2. The internal malleolar, 

3. The external malleolar, 

4. The tarsal, 

§. The metatarsal, 

6. The dorsalis externa halicis. | 

The posterior tibial sends off, 

1. The nutritia tidie, 

2. Many small branches, 

3. ‘The internal plantar, 

4. The external plantar, from which an arch 
is formed, that gives off the digitals of 
the toes. : 

Arrwanr’ra. (From wélos, bread; be- 
cause it is the food of swine.) The herb 
sow-bread. See Cyclamen. 

Arrure’MgoLUs. (From egfooy, a joint, 
and ¢“6e2%w, to impel.) An instrument 
for reducing luxated bones. 

Arrurrtica. (From agégiris, the gout.) 
1, The herb ground-pine ; so called because 
it was thought good against gouty disorders. 

2. Remedies for the gout. 

ARTHRI’TIS. (-tidis, fom. from apboov, 
a joint ; because it is commonly confined to 
the joints.) The gout. Dr. Cullen, in his 
Nosology, gives it the name of podagra, be- 
cause he considers the foot to be the seat of 
idiopathic gout, It is arranged in the class 
pyrexia, aud order phlegmasia, and is divided 
into four species, the recular, atonic, retro- 
cedent, and misplaced. The gout is a very 
painful disease, preceded usually by flatu- 
lency and indigestion, and accompanied b 
fever, pains in the joints of the hands and 
feet, particularly in that of the great-toc, 
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ahd which returns by paroxysms, occuring 
chiefly in the spring and beginning of win- 
ter. The only disorder for which the re: 
gular gout can possibly be mistaken, is the 
rheumatism ; and cases may occur wherein 
there may be some difficulty in making a 
just discrimination: but the most ‘certain 
way of distinguishing them will be, to give 
due consideration to the predisposition in 
the habit, the symptoms which have pre- 
ceded, the parts affected, the fecurrences of 
the disease, and its connection with other 
parts of the system. Its attacks are much 
confined to the male sex, particularly those 
of a corpulent habit, and robust body ; ‘but 
every now and then we meet with instance's 
of it in robust females. Those who are 
employed in constant bodily labour, or who 
live much upon vegetable food, as likewise 
those who make no use of wine, or other 
fermented liquors, are seldom afflicted ‘with 
the gout. The disease seldom appears at 
an earlier period of life than from five-and- 
thirty to forty; and, when it does, it may 
be presumed’ to arise from an hereditary 
disposition. Indolence, inactivity, and too 
free.a use of tartareous wines, fermented 
liquors, and animal food, are the principal 
causes which give risé to the gout; but it 
may likewise be brought on by great ‘sen- 
suality and excess in venery, intense and 
close application to study, long want of rest, 
grief, or uneasiness of mind, exposure to 
cold, too free a use of acidulated liquors, a 
sudden change from a full to a spare diet, 
the suppression of any accustomed dis. 
charge, or by excessive evacuations; and 
that it sometimes proceeds from an heredi- 
tary disposition, is beyond all doubt, as fe- 
males who have’ been remarked for their 
great abstemiousness, and youths of a tende 
age, have been attacked with it. 
1. Arthritis regularis. A paroxysm of 
regular gout sometimes comes on suddenly, 
without any previous warning; at other 
times it is preceded by an unusual coldness 
of the feet and legs, a suppression of per- 
spiration in them, and numbness, or’ a 
sense of prickling along the whole of the 
lower extremities; and with these symp- 
toms the appetite is diminished, the sto. 
mach is troubled with flatulency and indi- 
gestion, a degree of torpor and languor is 
felt over the whole body, great lassitude and 
fatigue are experienced after the least ex- 
ercise, the body is costive, and the urine 
pallid. On the night of the attack, the 
patient perhaps goes to bed in tolerable 
health, and after a few hours, is awaked 
by the severity of the pain, most com. 
monly in the first joint of the great-toe ; 
sometimes, however, it attacks other parts 
of the foot, the heel, calf of the leg, or 
perhaps the whole of the foot. The pain 
resembles that of a dislocated bone; and 
is attended with the sensation as if cold 
water was poured upon the part; and th 
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‘pain becoming more violent, is succeeded 
by rigors and other febrile symptoms, to-. 
gether with a severe throbbing and inflam- 
mation in the part. Sometimes both feet 
become swelled and inflamed, so that nei- 
ther of them can be put to the ground ; nor 
can the patient endure the least motion, with- 
out suffering excruciating pain. Towards 
morning, he falls asleep, and a gentle sweat 
breaks out, and terminates the paroxysm, 
a number of which constitutes what is called 
a fit of the gout; the duration of the fit 
will be longer or shorter, according to the 
disposition of the body. to the disease, the 
season of the year, and the age and strength 
of the patient. When a paroxysm has thus 
taken place, although there is an alleviation 
of pain at the expiration of some hours, still 
the patient is not entirely relieved from it ; 
and, for some evenings successively, he has 
a return both of pain and fever, which con- 
tinue, with more or less violence, until 
morning. ‘The paroxysms, however, prove 
usually more mild every day, till at length 
the disease goes off, either by perspiration, 
urine, or some other evacuation ; the parts 
which have been afiected becoming itchy, 
the cuticle falling off in scales from them, 
and some slight degree of lameness remain- 
ing. At first, an attack of gout occurs, 
perhaps, only once in two or three years; it 
then probably comes on every year, and, at 
length, it becomes more frequent, and is 
more severe, and of longer duration, each 
succeeding fit. In the progress of the dis- 
ease various parts of the body are affected, 
and translations take place from one joint, 
or limb, to another; and, after frequent 
attacks, the joints lose their strength and 
flexibility, and become so stiff as to be de- 
prived of all motion. Concretions, of a 
chalky appearance, are likewise formed 
upon the outside of the joints, and nephri- 
tic affecticns of the kidneys arise from a 
deposit of the same kind of matter in them, 
which, although fluid at first, becomes gra- 
dually dry and firm. This matter is partly 
soluble in acids, but without effervescence ; 
and Dr. Wollaston discovered it not to be 
carbonate of lime, but. a compound of the 
uric or lithic acid and soda. 

2. Arthritis atonica. Atonic gout. It 
sometimes happens that, although a gouty 
diathesis prevails in the system, yet, from 
certain causes, no inflammatory affection of 
the joints is produced; in which case, the 
stomach becomes particularly affected, and 
the patient is troubled with dlatulency, in- 
digestion, loss of appetite, eructations, nau- 
sea, vomiting, and severe pains; and these 
affections are often accompanied with much 
dejection of spirits, and other hypocondria- 
cal symptoms. In some cases, the head, is 

affected with pain and giddiness, and now 
and then with a tendency to apoplexy; and 
in other cases, the viscera of the thorax 
suffer from the disease, and palpitations, 
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faintings, and asthma arise. ‘This is what 
is called atonic gout. ' 

3. Arthritis retrograda. Retrocedent gout. . 
Tt sometimes happens that, after the inflam- 
mation has occupied a joint, instead of its 
continuing the usual time, and so going off 
gradually, it ceases suddenly, .and is trans- 
lated. to some internal part.. The term 
retrocedent gout is applied to cccurrences, 
of this nature. When it falls on the sto- 
mach, it occasions nausea, vomiting, anxiety, 
or great pain; when on the heart, it brings 
on syncope; when on the lungs, it produces» 
an affection resembling asthma; and, when 
it occupies the head, it is apt to give rise to. 
apoplexy, or palsy. 

4. Arthritis aberrans, or misplaced gout, 
is when the gouty diathesis, instead of pro-- 
ducing the inflammatory affection of the 
joints, occasions an inflammatory affection 
of some internal part, and which appears. 
from the same symptoms that attend the in- 
flammation of those parts from other causes. 
All occurrences, of this nature, as well as of 
the two former, are to be regarded as attacks _ 
of irregular gout, and are to be guarded 
against as much as possible. 

In the regular gout generally little medi- - 
cal interference is necessary: the antiphlo- 
gistic regimen should be observed, in pro- 
portion to the strength of the patient, the 
bowels kept reguiar, and the part of a mo- 
derate temperature, by covering it with flan~ 
nel, &c.: it may be useful too to promote a 
gentle diaphoresis. In young and robust 
constitutions, where there is no heredi- 
tary tendency to the disease, and the in-- 
flammation and fever run high, more active 
evacuations may sometimes be required: 
and, on the contrary, in persons advanced in 
life, who have suffered much from the dis- 
ease, and been accustomed toa. ‘generous 
diet, this must. be in some degree allowed 
even during the paroxysm to obviate a me- 
tastasis ; recommending fish in preference to 
other animal food, and madeira as the least 
acescent wine. The application of cold to 
the part is a dangerous practice ; and it is 
better to abstain from any local measures, — 
lest the favourable progress of the disease 
should be interrupted. When the paroxysm 
is terminated, any remaining stiffness of the 
joint will probably be gradually removed by 
friction, &c. With respect to the means of 
obviating future attacks, the chief depend- 
ance is to be placed on abstemiousness, with 
regular moderate exercise. Proper medi- 
cines may be occasionally prescribed to re- 
move any dyspeptic symptoms, keep the 
bowels regular, the skin perspirable, &c. If 
the disease appear to hang about the patient 
in the atonic form, a more nutritious diet, with ~ 
tonic or even stimulant medicines, may be 
required to re-establish the health, whicH will 
probably not be accomplished without a pa- 
roxysm intervening. The Bath waters have 
often been found useful under these circum- 
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-stances. © In'the retrocedent gout the object 

is to bring back the inflammation to the 
joint as soon as possible: for which purpose 
a sinapism, or other stimulant application, 
should be put upon the part ; while ammo- 
nia, aromatics, ether, warm wine, or brandy 
and water, &c. are administered internally, 
in proportion to the urgency of the symp- 
toms; but in general the best form of medi- 
cine is the combination of opium with some 
of the stimulants just mentioned, unless 
where congestion appears in the head. 
Sometimes ' blisters or rubefacients may be 
properly applied over the internal part affect- 
éd, where this is of importance to life, or 
even the local abstraction of blood become 
necessary. This however holds more espe- 
cially where the attack is inflammatory, con- 
stituting the misplaced gout, and a more 
antiphlogistic plan must then be pursued ; 
but evacuations cannot be borne to the same 
extent as in the idiopathic phlegmasiz. 

Axruroca’cr. © (From aeéeev, a joint, 
and zn, a disease.) An ulcer of the ca- 
vity of the bone. 

ARTHRO’DIA. (From cgégow, to ar- 
ticulate.) A species of diarthrosis, or move- 
able connection of bones, in which the head 
of one bone is received into the superficial 
cavity of another, so as to admit of motion 
in every direction, as the head of the hu- 
merus with the glenoid cavity of the sca- 
pula. 

ARTHRODY'NIA. (From apépov, a 
~ joint, and edvvy, pain.) Chronic pains in 
the joints, without pyrexia. It is one of 
the terminations of acute rheumatism. See 
ftheumatismus. 

-ARTHROPUO'SIS. (From apdpov, a 

‘joint, and avy, pus.) ArthFopyosis. A 
collection of pus in a joint. It is, however, 
frequently applied tv other affections, as 
lumbago psoadica, &c. 

Arrsro’sis. (From epboow, to articulate, 
or join together.) Articulation. 

‘Artichoke. See Cinara. 

Artichoke, French. See Cinara. 

ARTICHOKE, JERUSALEM. See Helianthus 
tuberosus. : 

Arrticuta’ris. A name given to a dis- 
ease which more immediately infests the ar- 
ticuli, or joints. ‘The morbus articularis is 
synonymous with the Greek word arthritis, 
and our gout. “A branch of the basilic vein 
is called articularis vena, because it passes 
under the joint of the shoulder. 

ARTICULATION. (From articulus, 
a joint.) The skeleton is composed of a 
great number of bones, which are all so 
admirably constructed, and with so much 
affinity to each other, that the extremity of 
‘every bone is perfectly adjusted to the end 
of ¢he bone with which it is connected ; and 
_this connection is termed their articulation. 
Anatomists distinguish three kinds of arti- 
culation ; the first they name. Diarthrosis ; 
‘the second, Synarthrosis; and the third, 
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Amphiarthrosis ; 
respective heads. 

Arm'scus. (From weros, bread.) A 
troch ; so called because they are made 
like little loaves. 

Arro’creas. (From eeros, bread, and 
xesas, flesh.) A nourishing food, made of 
bread and various meats, boiled together. 
Galen. 

Arto/GAaLa. 
yoarc, milk.) 
bread and milk. A poultice. 

ArroMeLi (From agrss, bread, and 
year, honey.) A cataplasm made of bread 
and honey. Galen. 

A’RUM. (From the Hebrew word ja~ 
ron, which signifies a dart; so named be. 
cause its leaves are shaped like a dart; or 
from ape, injury. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Gynandria. Or- 
der, Polyandria. Arum, or wake-robin. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the com- 
mon arum, or wake-robin. 

A’rum pracu’Ncutus. The systematic 
name of the plant called in English dragon’s 
wort, and many-leaved arum. Dracunculus 
polyphyllus. Colubrina dracontia. Erva de 
Sancta Maria. Gigarus serpentaria. Arum 
polyphyllum. The roots and leaves of this 
plant are extremely acrimonious, more so 
than the arum maculatum, with which it 
agrees in medicinal virtues. 

A’rum macvLa’tum. | The systematic 
name for the arum of the pharmacopeeias. 
Arum: acaule; foliis hastatis, integerrimis; 
spadice clavato of Linnzus. The root is the 
medicinal part of this plant, which, when 
recent, is very acrimonious; and, upon 
being chewed, excites an intolerable sensa- 
tion of burning and prickling in the tongue, 
which continues for several hours When 
cut in slices and applied to the skin, it has 
been known to produce blisters. This acri- 
mony, however, is gradually lost by drying, 
and may be so far dissipated by the applica- 
tion of heat, as to leave the root a bland 
farinaceous aliment. In this state, it has 
been made into a wholesome bread. It has 
also been prepared as starch. Its medicinal 
quality, therefore, resides wholly in the ac- 
tive volatile matter, and consequently the 
powdered root must lose much.of its power, 
on being long kept. Arum is certainly a 
powerful dinialant and, by promoting the 
secretions, may be advantageously employed 
in cachectic and chlorotic cases, in rheu- 
matic affections, and in various other cotm- 
plaints of phlegmatic and torpid constitu- 
tions ; but more especially in a weakened 
or relaxed state of the stomach, occasioned 
by the prevalence of viscid mucus. If this 
root is given in powder, great care should 
be taken that it be young and newly dried, 
when it may be used in the dose of a scru- 
ple, or more, twice a day; but in rheu- 
matisms, and other disorders requiring the 
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full effect of this medicine, the root shonld 
be given in a recent state; and, to cover the 
insupportable pungency it discovers on the 
tongue, Dr. Lewis advises us to administer 
it in the form of emulsion, with gum-arabic 
and spermaceti, increasing the dose from ten 
grains to upwards of a scruple, three-or 
four times a day. In this way, it generally 
occasioned a sensation of slight warmth 
about the stomach, and, afterwards, in the 
remoter parts, manifestly promoted perspi- 
ration, and frequently produced a plentiful 
sweat. Several obstinate rheumatic pains 
were removed by this medicine. The root 
answers quite as well as garlic for cata- 
plasmis, to be applied on the feet in deli- 
riums, The London College, in_ their 
pharmacopeia, 1788, ordered a conserve, in 
the proportion of half a pound of the fresh 
reot to a pound and a half of double refined 
sugar, beat together in a mortar, which 
appears to be one of the best forms of exhi- 
biting arum,, as its virtues are destroyed by 
drying, and are not extracted by any men- 
struum. It may be given to adults in doses 
of a drachm. 

ARYTA/NO - EPIGLOTTIDE’'US, 
Innes. Albinus:  Aryteno-Epiglottici of 
Winslow. A muscle composed of a num- 
ber of fibres ranning between the arytznoid 
cartilage and epiglottis. It pulls the side of 
the epiglottis towards the external opening 
of the glottis, and when both act, they pull 
it close upon the glottis. 

AR YTLENOID CARTILAGE, Car- 
tilago arytenoided. The name of two carti- 
lages of the larynx. See Laryne. 

ARYTAZNOVDES. (From apyjaiwa, a 
funnel, and «dss, shape) The name of 
some parts, from their being funnel-shaped. 

ARYTANOIDE'US MAJOR. See Arytenoideus 
transver suse 

Aryranorwe'us minor. 
deus obliquus. 

ARYTAZNOIDE’US OBLI’QUUS, 
Innes, Albinus, and Winslow. drytenoi- 
deus minor of Douglas. A muscle of the 
glottis, which arises from the base of one 
arytenoid cartilage, and crossing its fellow, 
is. inserted near “the tip of the other ary- 
tenoid cartilage. a is a muscle that is 
occasionally wanting; but when present, 
and both muscles act, their use is to pull 
the arytenoid cartilages towards each 
other. 

ARYT/NOIDE’US TRANSVE’R- 
SUS, of Innes, Albinus, Winslow. dryte- 
- noideus major of Douglas. An aZY EOS, or 
single muscle of the slottis, that arises from 
the side of one arytenoid cartilage, from near 
its articulation with the cricoid to near its 
tips The fibres run across, and are inserted 
in the same manner into the other arytenoid 
cartilage, Its use is to shut the glottis, by 
bringing the two arytenoid cartilages, with 
their ligaments, nearer to each other. 


ASAFG/TIDA. (Asafatida, @, f. 
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from the Hebrew word asa, to heal. ) See. 
Ferula. 

Asa’/puatum. (From 2, neg. and oupnts 
clear.) An intercutaneous itch, generated in 
the pores, like worms with black heads: so 
called by reason of their minuteness; they 
are hardly visible. 

Asa’puia. (From «, neg. and czgns, 
clear.) A defect in utterance or pronun- 
ciation. 

Asarapacca. See Asarum. 

A’sart Fo'r1a. Asarabacca leaves. 
leaves of the Asarum Europeum. 
Asarum. 

-A‘SARUM. (From a, neg. and cage, tO 
adorn; because it was not admitted into the 
antient coronal wreaths.) Asarabacca. 

1. The name of a geaus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Dodecandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the asa- 
rabacca. . roe 

A’sarum Evrora’um. The systematic 
name of the asarabacca. of the shops, 
Asarum: folts ren wformibus, obtusis, binis 
of Linnzus. It is a native of England, 
but not very common. The leaves of this — 
plant are extremely acrid, and are occa- _ 
sionally used, when powdered, as a ster- 
nutatory. Tor this purpose the leaves, as 
being less acrid than the roots, are pre- 
ferred, and in moderate doses not exceeding 
a few grains, snuffed up the nose, for several 
evenings, produce a pretty large watery dis- 
charge, which continues for several days. to- 
gether, by which head-ache, tooth-ache, oph- 
thalmia, and some paralytic and soporific 
complaints have been effectually relieved. 

Prior to the introduction of ipecacuanha, 
the leaves and root of this plant were fre- 
quently employed on account of their emetic 
power: the dose of the dried leaves was 20 
grains ; of the dried roots 10 grains. As they 
were occasionally violent in their operation, 
they have fallen into disuse. See Asarum 

Ascatonr't1s. A species of onion. 

Asca’ripes. The plural of ascaris. 
ASERTESE 2) 4 

A'SCARIS. (From acxew, to move 
about; so called from its continued trouble- 
some motion.) There are several kinds of 
worms distinguished by this term ; but those 
which claim a place here, as belonging only - 
to the human body, are: — 

1.. Ascaris vermicularis, the thread or maw 
worm, which is yery small and slender, not 
exceeding half an inch in length ; they inha- 
bit the rectum, 

2. Ascaris lumbricoides, the long and 
round worm, which is a foot in length, and 
about the breadth of a goose-quill. 

Ascr/npens Osti'auus, See Obliguus i in- 
ternus abdominis. 

A’scra. An axeor chissel. A simple‘ban- 
dage; so called from its shape in position. 
Galen. 
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4 sack; or bottle; so called from its bottle- 

‘ like protuberancy.) Dropsy of the belly. A 
tense, but scarcely elastic, swelling of the 
abdomen from accumulation of water. Cul- 
len ranks this genus of disease in the class 
cachevie, and. order intumescentie. He énu- 
merates two species : — 

1. Ascites abdominalis, when the water is 
in the cavity of the peritoneum, which is 
known by the equal swelling of the parictes 
of the abdomen. 

2, Ascites saccatus, or encysted dropsy, 
#n which the water is encysted, as in the ova- 
rium; the fluctuation is here less evident, 
and the swelling is at first partial. 

Ascites is. often preceded by loss of appe- 
tite, slugeishness; dryness of the skin, op- 
pression at the chest, cough, diminution of 
the natural discharge of urine, and costive- 
ness. Shortly after the appearaice of these 
symptoms, a protuberance is perceived in 
the hypogastrium, which extends gradually, 
and keeps on increasing, until the whole ab- 
domen becomes at length uniformly swelled 
and ténse: The distension and sense of 
weight, although considerable, vary some- 
what according to the posture of the body, 
the weight being felt the most on that side 
on which the patient lies, whilst, at the same 
time; the distéfision becomes somewhat less 
on the opposite side. In general, the practi- 
tioner may be sensible of the fluctuation of 
the water; by applying his left hand on one 
side of the abdomen, and then striking on 
the other side with his right. In some cases, 
it will be obvious to the ear: As the collection 
of \water becomes more considerable, the 
difficulty of breathing is much increased, the 
countenance exhibits a pale and bloated ap- 
pearance, an immoderate thirst arises, the 
skin is dry and parched, and the urine is 
very scanty, thick, high-coloured, and de- 
posits a lateritious sediment. With respect to 
the pulse; it is variable; being sometimes con- 
siderably .quickened, and, at other times, 
slower than natural. The principal difficulty 
which prevails in ascites, is the being able to 
distinguish, with certainty, when the water 
is in the cavity of the abdomen, or when it 
is in the different states of encysted dropsy. 
To form a just judgment, we should attend 

to the following circumstances :—-When the 
preceding symptonis give suspicion of a ge- 
neral hydropic diathesis ; when, at the same 
time, some degree of dropsy appears in other 
parts of the body; and when, from its first 
appearance, the swelling has been. equally 
diffused over the whole belly, we may gene- 
rally presume that the water is in the cavity 
of the abdomen. But when an ascites has not 
been preceded by any remarkable cachectic 
state of the system, and when, at its begin- 
ning, the tumour and tension had appeared 
in One part of the. belly more than another, 
there is reason to suspect an encysted dropsy. 
Even when the tension and tumour of the 
belly have become general, yet, if the system 
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ot the Wédy fi général appear t6 be little af 
fectéd 3 if the patietit’s strength bé little inis 
paired ; if the appétite continue pretty entire, 
and the natural sleep be little interrtipted 
if the mierists in females contifiue to flow as 
usual ; if there be-yét no andsarca, ot though 
it miay have already taken place, if it bé still 
confined to the lower extremities, and there 
be iid leucophlesiatic paleniess or sallow €0- 
lour in the coutitenarice ; if tére be no fever; 
nor 80 much thirst and scarcity of uriiie as 
occur in a more general affection: then ac- 
corditig as more of these differtit cireum- 
stances take place, theré will bé thé stronger 
srounds for supposing the ascites td be of the 
encysted kind. The encysted form of the 
disease scarcely adinits of a perfect cure, 
though its progress to a fatal termination is 
generally very slow; and the peritoneal 
dropsy is mostly very obstinate, deperiding 
usually on organic disease in the liver, Ot 
other abdominal viscera. The plan of tieat- 
ment agrees very intich witli that OF anasar- 
ca; which see. The operation of patacente- 
sis should only be performed where the dis- 
tension is very great, and the réspiration br 
other important functions impédei ; and it 
will often be better not to draw off the whole 
of the fluid at oncé; great care must be 
taken too to keep up sufficient pressure, by a 
broad bandage over the abdomen; for éven 
fatal syncope has arisen from the neglect of 
this. ‘The contraction of the muscles will be 
promoted by friction. Cathartics are found 
more decidedly beneficial than in anasarea, 
where the bowels will bear their libéral use. 
Diuretics too are of great importance in the 
treatment; and, among other means of if- 
creasing the flow of urine, long-continued 
gentle friction of the abdomen with oil has 
been sometimes very successful, probably by 
promoting absorption in the first instance ; 
the only use of the oil seems to be that the 
friction is thereby better borne, Iti cases 
where visceral obstructions have led to the 
effusion, these must be removed, before a cure 
can be accomplished : and for tliis purpose 
mercury is the remedy most to be depetid- 
ed upon, besides that, i combination with 
squill, or digitalis, it will often prove power- 
fully diuretic. ‘Tonic medicines, a nutritious 
diet, and, if the complaint appears giving 
way, such exercise as the patieut can take, 
without fatigue, with other means of itf- 
proving the general health, ought not to be 
neglected. 


ASCLEPI’ADES, a celebrated physi- 
cian, born at Prusa, in Bithytia, .who flou- 
tished somewhat before the tinié of Pompey. 
He originally taught rhetoric; but not meet- 
ing with success, applied himself to the study 
of medicine, in which. he svon became fa- 
mous from the novelty of his theory and 
practice. He supposed diseave to arise from 
the motion of the particles of the blood and 
other fluids being obstructed by the straitriéss 
of the vessels, whence pain, fever, & ec. ensued, 
G 4 


i 


‘Malabar and the East Indies, 
is used against the colic, 
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He deprecated the use of violent remedies, 
as emetics and purgatives, but frequently 
employed glysters, when costiveness attend- 
ed. In fevers, he chiefly relied on a complete 
abstinence from food or drink for three days 
or more; but when their violence abated, 
allowed animal food and wine. In pleurisies, 
and other complaints attended with violent 
pain, he prescribed bleeding ; but in those 
of a chronic nature, depended principally on 
abstinence, exercise, baths, and frictions. 
None of his works remain at present. He is 


_said to have pledged his reputation on the 


preservation of his own health, which he re- 
tained to a great age, and died at length 
from a fall. 

ASCLE’PIAS. (From Asclepias, its dis- 
coverer; or from sculapius, the god of 
medicine.) The herb swallow-wort. The» 
name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Digynia. 

Ascuz’'PIas VINCETO’xi1cum. ‘The systema- 
tic name for the vincetoxicum of the pharma- 
copeeias. Hermidinaria. Asclepias. Swallow 
wort. Tame poison. The root of this plant 
smells, when fresh, somewhat of valerian; 
chewed it imparts at first a considerable 
sweetness, which is soon succeeded by an 
unpleasant subacrid bitterness. It is given 
in some countries in the cure of glandular 
obstructions. 

Ascte'vios. (From Asclepias, its in- 
ventor.) A dried smegma and collyrium 
described by Galen. 

Asco'ma. (From acxos, a bottle.) The 
eminence of the pubes at the years of ma- 
turity ; so called from its shape. 

A’ser. A pustule like a millet seed. 

A’szrcon. <Asegen, Asogen. Dragon’s 
blood. 

ASE’LLIUS, Gaspar, of Cremona, 
born about the year 1580, taught anatomy 
at Paris with great reputation. In 1622, he 
discovered the lacteals in a dog opened soon 
after a meal, and noticed their valves, but 
supposed they went to the liver. These ves- 
sels, he candidly observes, had been men- 
tioned by some of the earliest medical writers, 
but not described, nor their function stated ; 
and not being noticed by any modern anato- 
mist previously, the discovery is properly at- 
tributed tohim. His death took place four 
years after, subsequent to which his disserta- 


tion on the subject was published by his 


friends. 

Ash. See Frazinus. 

Asta‘t1cum Ba’/LtsamumM. Balm of Gilead. 

A’/SINUS. The ass. Its milk is much 
esteemed in medicine. See Asses’ Milk. 

Asini'Num tac. Asses’ milk. 

Asr'tt. (From a, neg. and sizes, food.) 
Asitia. ‘Those are so called who take no food, 
for want of appetite. 

_A’ssocam. (Indian.) A tree growing in 
whose juice 
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Aso’pEs. (From adw, to nauseate.) A 
nausea or loathing, or a fever with much 
sense of heat and nausea. Areteus.. sy 

' Aspapia‘iis. A suppression of urine from 
an imperforated urethra. 

Aspa’Lataum. The aromatic aloe. 

Aspa'LatHi Lignum. See Lignum Aloes. 

‘ASPA’/RAGUS. ° (Avaugaryos, a young 
shoot, before it unfolds its leaves.) ; 


1. The name of a genus of plants in the 


Linnzan system. Class, Henandria. Order, 
Monogynia. Asparagus. ° 


2. The pharmacopeial name of the . 


common sparage, or Sparrow-grass. 


Aspa’RAGus orricinaLts. The systematic — 


name of the asparagus, the root of which 
has been esteemed as a diuretic. It is mostly 
employed as a food, but it contains very 
little nourishment. 

Aspa’sta. (From a, for «ua, together, 
and ea, to draw.) A constrictive me- 
dicine for the pudendum muliebre. Capivac. 

A/sprrA anre’nia. (So called from the in- 
equality of its cartilages.) See Trachea. 

ASPE’RULA. (A diminutive of asper, 
the seeds being rough.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Tetrandria. Order, _Monogynia. 
Woodroof. 

AsrE’RULA opora’ta. The _ systematic 
name for the officinal matrisylva. It is a low 
umbelliferous plant, growing wild in woods 
and copses, and flowering in May. It hath 
an agreeable odour, which is much improved 
by moderate drying: the taste is a little 
austere. It imparts its flavour to vinous li- 


quors; and is commended as a cordial and 


deobstruent remedy. — 

Aspuatti'tis. A kind of trefoil: the last 
vertebra of the loins. . 

ASPHO’DELUS. (From aezis, a ser- 
pent, and dz:A0s, fearful; because it destroys. 
the venom of serpents; or from cwodeAos, 
ashes, because it was formerly sown upon 
the graves of the dead.) Asphodel. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Hexandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeeial name of the daffo- 
dil, or branched asphodel. 

Aspuo'pELUS RAMo'sus. The systematic 
name for the officinal asphodelus. — As- 
phodelus : caule nudo ; foliis ensiformibus, ca- 
rinatis, levibus, of Linneus. The plant was 


formerly supposed to be efficacious in the . 


cure of sordid ulcers. 
laid aside. 
ASPHY’XIA. (Froma, priv. and o@véis, 


It is new wholly 


a pulse.) The state of the body, during life, - - 


in which the pulsation of the heart and ar- 
teries cannot be perceived. There are several 
species of asphyxia enumerated by different 
authors. See Syncope. 


Asripi'scus. (From «exis, a buckler.) 


The sphincter muscle of the anus was 


‘formerly so called from its shape. Celius 
Aurelianus, . aia 
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_ ASPLE/NIUM. (From «, priv. and 


wrrny, the spleen ; because it was supposed 
to remove disorders of the spleen.) The 
herb spleen-wort, 

- ‘The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nexan system. Class, Cryptogamia. Order, 
Filtces. 

Aspie’NiuMm ruU‘TA MuRA’RIA. The sys- 
‘tematic name for the ruta muraria of the 
pharmacopeeias. It is supposed by some to 
“possess specific virtues in the cure of ulcers 


of the lungs, and is exhibited in the form of - 


décoction. 

AsPLe'NIUM scoLopE’NDRIUM. The sys- 
tematic name for the scolopendrium of the 
-pharmacopeeias, Phillitis. Lingua cervina. 
-Harts-tongue. This indigenous plant, 
Asplenium — froniibus simplicibus, cordato 
lingulatis, integerrimis ; stipitibus hirsutis of 
Linnzus: grows on most shady banks, 
walls, &c. It has aslightly astringent and 
‘mucilaginous sweetish taste. When fresh 
and rubbed, it imparts a disagreeable smell. 
‘Harts-tongue, whith is one of the five ca- 
-pillary herbs, was formerly much used to 
strengthen the viscera, restrain hemorrhages 
and alvine fluxes, and to open obstructions 
-of the liver and spleen, and for the general 
‘purposes of demulcents and pectorals. 

Aspie’Nium tRicwo/mManrs. The sys- 
tematic name for the trichomanes of the 
pharmacopeias. Common maiden-hair, or 
spleen-wort. Asplenium : frondibus pinnatis, 
pinnis subrotundis, crenatis of Linnzus, 
This plant is admitted into the Edin- 
‘burgh Pharmacopeia: the leaves have a 
mucilaginous, sweetish, subadstringent taste, 
without any particular flavour: they are es- 
teemed useful in disorders of the breast, 
being supposed to promote the expectoration 
of tough phlegm, and to open obstructions 
of the viscera, 

Assasa. A shrub found on the coast of 
Guinea, whose leaves are supposed to dis. 
perse buboes. 

A’ssac. (Arab.) Gum ammoniacum. 

Assara@’tipa. See Ferula. 

_A’ssata. The nutmeg. 

A’ssanus. A weight consisting of two 
‘drachms, 

Assaraza'cca. See Asarum. 

Assa’/r1um, A Roman measure, of twelve 
ounces. 

AssartHro'sis. Articulation. 

-  A’ssz. A loathing of food, from a conflux 
of humours. Hippocrates. 

Asszs’ M1tx. This is preferred to cows’ 
“and other kinds of milk, in phthisical cases, 
- ‘and where the stomach is weak; as contain- 
ing less oleaginous particles, and being more 
easily conveited into chyle. 

‘+ Asstmura’tion. (Assimilatio, from ad, 
and’ similis, to make like to.) The con- 
“version of the food into nutriment. 

Assiste'nrEs. (From ad, and sisto, to 
_ Stand near.) A name of the prostate glands, 

so called because they lie near the bladder. 
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Asso’prs. (From ecwouas, to nauseate, or 
from assare, to burn.) Asodes. A continual 
fever, attended with a loathing of food. 
Sauvages calls it Tritaophya assodes ; it is 
arranged by Cullen under the tertian re- 
mittents. 

A’ssos. A name given formerly to alumen. 

A’sracus mari/Nus. (From @, neg. and 
geo, to distil; so called from the hardness 
and dryness of its shell.) The lobster. See 
Cancer. 

A'stacus riuvia’tiuis. The officinal cre. 
vis, or cray-fish. See Cancer. 


A’staris, (From gadis, uva passa.) A 
raisin. 
Asra’rzor. The name of an ointment of 


litharge, house-leek, &c. Paracelsus. 

Asronacuinos. A malignant ulcer, by 
some called araneus, 

Astrra’ntium. (From a¢ne, a star.) .As- 
tericum. ‘The herb pellitory ; so called from 
its star-like form. 

ASTHE’NIA. (From g, priv. and cdeves, 
strength.) Extreme debility. The asthenic 
diseases form one great branch of the Bru- 


nonian arrangement. 


AstuEnoLocy. (From «, priv. and oéeves, 
strength, and Asyes, a treatise.) The doctrine 
of diseases arising from debility. The disci- 
ples of the Brunonian school, as they deno- 
minate themselves, maintain peculiar opi- 
nions on this subject. 

A’STHMA. (Asthma, ‘matis, neut. from 
aoduegw, to breathe with difficulty.) 
Difficult respiration, returning at intervals, 
with a sense of stricture across the 
breast, and in the lungs; a wheezing, 
hard cough, at first, but more free towards 
the close of each paroxysm, with a dise 
charge of mucus, followed by a remission. 
It is ranked by Cullen in the class newroses, 
and order spasmi: There are three species of 
asthma: — 

1. Asthma spontaneum, when without any 
manifest cause. 

2. Asthma plethoricum, when it arises 
from plethora. 

5. Asthma exanthematicum, originating — 
from the repulsion of some acrid humour. 

Asthma rarely appears before the -age of 
puberty, and seems to attack men more fre-- 
quently than women, particularly those of a 
full habit, in whom it never fails, by frequent 
repetition, to occasion some degree of emaci- 
ation. In some instances, it arises from an 
hereditary predisposition, and in many 
others, it seems to depend upon a particular 
constitution of the lungs. Dyspepsia always 
prevails, and appears to be a very prominent 
feature in the predisposition. Its attacks are 
most frequent during the heats of summer, 
in the dog-days, and in general commence 
about midnight. On the evening preceding 
an attack of asthma, the spirits are often 
much affected, and the person experiences a 
sense of fulness about the stomach, with 
lassitude, drowsiness, and a pain in the 
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‘head. On the approach of the succeeding 
evening, he perceives a sense of tightness 
and stricture across the breast, and a sense of 
straitness in the lungs, impeding respiration. 
The difficulty of breathing continuing to in- 
crease for some length ars time, both inspira- 
tion and expiration are performed slowly, 
and with a wheezing noise; the speech be- 
comes difficult and uneasy, a propensity to 
coughing succeeds, and the patient can no 
longer remain in a horizontal position, being 
as it were threatened with imimediate suffo- 
cation. These symptoms usually continue 
till towards the approach of morning, and 
then a remission commonly takes place ; ; the 
breathing becomes less laborious and more 
full, and the person speaks and coughs with 
greater ease. If the cough is attended with 
an expectoration of mucus, he experiences 
much relief, and soon falls asleep. When he 
awakes in the morning, he still feels some 
degree of tightness across his breast, al- 
though his breathing is probably more free 
and easy, and he cannot bear the least 
motion, without rendering this more diffi- 
‘cult and uneasy; neither can he continue 
in bed, unless his head and shoulders are 
raised to a considerable height. Towards 
evening, he again becomes drowsy, is much 
troubled with flatulency in the stomach, and 
perceives a return of the difficulty of breath- 
ing, which continues to increase gradually, 
till it becomes as violent as on the night be- 
fore. After some nights passed in this way, 
the fits at length moderate, and suffer more 
considerable remissions, \ particularly when 
they are attended by a copious expectoration 
in the mornings, and this continues from 
time to time throughout the day; and the 
disease going off at last, the patient enjoys 
his usual rest by night, without further dis- 
turbance. The pulse is not necessarily af- 
fected in this disease, though often quicken- 
ed by the difficulty of breathing ; ; and some- 
times slight pyrexia attends. In plethoric 
habits, the countenance is flushed and turgid 
during the fit; but in others rather pale and 
shrunk: in the former too, some. difficulty 
of breathing and wheezing usually remain 
in the interval; in others, the recovery is 
more complete. On this is founded the com- 
mon distinction of asthma into the humid, 
pituitous, or catarrhal, and the dry, spasmo- 
dic or nervous forms. ‘The exciting causes 
are various: —accumulation of blood, or 
viscid mucus in the lungs, noxious vapours, 
.a cold and foggy atmosphere, or a close hot 
air, the repulsion of eruptions, or. other 
metastatic diseases, flatulence, accumulated 
feces, violent passions, organic diseases in 
the thoracic viscera, &c. Sometimes the fits 
return at pretty regular periods; and it is 
generally difficult to obviate future attacks, 
when it has once occurred: but it often 
continues to recur for many years, and sel- 
dom proves fatal, except as inducing hydro- 
thorax, phthisis, &c, The trea tment must 
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vary according to the fermi of the diséase. — 


In young persons of a plethoric habit, with 


great dyspnoea, a flushed countenance, ac= | 
celerated pulse, &c. the abstraction of blood 
will be found to, afford marked relief; but — 


under opposite circumstances, it might be 


highly injurious, and we should always — 
avoid repeating it unnecessarily. In ambi- | 


guous cases, cupping may be preferred, or 
leeches to the chest, with blisters. Mild ca- 
thartics should also be employed ; or where 
costiveness appears to induce the fits, those 


of a more active nature. Nauseating eme- | 


tics are of considerable service; especially 
where the patient is distressed with viscid 
mucus, not only by promoting perspiration 
and expectoration, but also by their ariti- 
spasmodic power, the return of a paroxysm 
may often be prevented by their timely use. 
Squill combined with ipecacuanha is one of 
the best forms. Where the disease is of the 
purely spasmodic character, opium will be 
found the most powerful palliative remedy, 
especially if combined with ether, though it 
unfortunately loses of its power by repe- 
tition ; the fetid gum resins aré also useful, 
particularly where the bowels are torpid ; 


, 


’ 


and other antispasmodics maybe occasion-— 


ally employed. ‘The practice of smoking, or ~ 


chewing tobacco, has sometimes appeared 
extremely beneficial; and a cup of strong 
coffee has often afforded speedy relief. 
Means should also be employed for strength- 
ening the system ; and where there appears 
a tendency to serous effusion, digitalis may 


be very useful. But by far the most impor- — 


tant part of the treatment consists in obvi- 
ating or removing the several exciting 
causes, whether_operating on the lungs im- 
mediately, or through the medium of the 
prime vie, &c. Individual experience can 
alone ascertain what state of the atmosphere 
as to temperature, dryness, purity; &c. shall 
be most beneficial to asthmatics, though a 
good deal. depends on habit in this respect : 
but a due regulation of this, as well as of 


the diet, and other parts of regimen, will — 


usually afford more permanent relief than 
any, medicines we can employ. 

A’stitrs. (From ad, and sto, to stand 
near.) A name given by the antients to the 
prostate glands, because they are situated 
near the bladder. 

ASTRA’GALUS. (Asparyaros, a cockle, 
or die; 


Ancle-bone: also called the sling-bone, or 
first bone of the foot. Balliste os : aristrios : 
talus» quatrio: tetrorus: cavicula: 
diabebos: peza. It is placed posteriorly and 
superiorly in the tarsus, and is formed of two 
parts, one large, which is called its bedy, 
the other small, like a process. The 


part where these two unite is termed the 


neck. 


because it is shaped like the die used — 
in antient games.) 1. The name of a bone - 
of the tarsus, upon which the tibia moves. 


cavilla : 


2, The name of a genus of plants in the 
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Zinnzan system. Class, Diadelphia. 
der, Decandria.. Milk-vetehs f 
_Asrra’/GaLus EXCAPUS. Stemaless milk- 
vetch. The, root of this plant, Asira- 
galus acaulis evcapus ; leguminibus lunatis ; 
foliis villosis of Linnzus, is said to cure con- 
firmed syphilis, especially when in the form 

of nodes and nocturnal pains. 

Asrra’Gatus TRAGACA’NTHA, The former 
systematic name for the plant which affords 
the gum tragacanth. See dstragalus verus. 

Asrra’Gauus vE'RuS. Goat’s thorn. Milk- 

vetch. Spina hirci. Astragalus aculeatus. 
We are indebted to a French traveller 
of the name of Olivier for the discovery 
that the gum tragacanth of commerce, is the 
produce of a species of astragalus not before 
known. He describes it under the name of 
astragalus verus, being different both from 
A. tragacantha of Linnzus, and from the A. 
gummifera of Labillardiere. It grows in the 
N of Persia. Gum tragacanth, or gum 
dragant, (which is forced from this plant.by 
the intensity of the solar rays, is concreted 
into irregular lumps or vermicular pieces, 
bent into a variety of shapes, and larger or 
smaller proportions, according to the size of 
the wound from which it issues,) differs from 
all other known gums in imparting to a very 
large quantity of water a thick and glutinous 
consistence. The demulcent qualities of this 
gum are to be considered as similar to those 
of gum arabic. It is seldom given alone, but 
frequently in combination with more power- 
ful medicines, especially in the form of 
troches, for which it is peculiarly well adapt- 
ed: ‘it gives name to an officinal compound 
powder, and was an ingredient in the com- 
pound powder of cerusse, 
- Astra’nTia vutca’ris. (From astrum, a 
star; so called from the star-like shape of its 
flowers.) Astrantia nigra. The herb sanicle 
masterwort. A rustic purge. 

A’srrare. (From asgaz'Jw, to corruscate. ) 
Lightning. Galen reckons it among the re- 
mote causes of epilepsy. 

_Asrri‘cra. (From. astringo, to bind.) 
‘When app'ied to the belly, it signifies cos- 
tiveness; thus, alvus astricta. 

ASTRIYNGENTS. (From astringo, to 
constringe.) Remedies which, when applied to 
the body, render the solids denser and firm- 
ef, by contracting their fibres, independently 
of their living, or muscular power. They 
thus serve to diminish excessive discharges ; 
and by causing greater compression of the 
nervous fibrilla, may lessen morbid sensibi- 
lity or irritability.. Hence they may tend in- 
directly to restore the strength, when im- 
paired by these causes. ‘The chief articles of 
this class are the acids, alum, lime-water, 
chalk, certain preparations of copper, zinc, 
iron, and lead; with galls and several other 
vegetable substances which owe their as- 
tringency principally to tannin. 
_ASTRONOMIA. (From cee, a star, 
and y20s, a Jaw.) Astronomy, or the know- 
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ledge of the heavenly bodies. _ Hippocrates 
ranks this and. astrology among the necessary 
studies of a physician. 

ASTRUC, Joun, a learned physician, 
born in France, 1684., He studied and took 
his degrees at Montpelier, and became after- 
wards a professor there. In 1729, he was 
appointed physician to the king of Poland, 
but soon returned to his native country, was 
made consulting physician to the French 
king, and professor of medicine at Paris, 
where he attained great celebrity. He was 
author of numerous medical and philosophi- 
cal works, but especially one “on Venereal 
Diseases,’?’ which deservedly became ex- 
tremely popular, and was translated into 
various modern languages. He lived to the 
advanced age of 82. 

A’suar. Indian myrobalans, or purging nut. 

A’sucar. Arugo eris, or verdigrise. _ 

Asvu’ou. Fuligo, or soot; an antispasmodic. 

Avac. Nitre. 

Ara’xta. (From a, neg. and rarcw, to 
order.) Want of regularity in the symptoms 
of a disease, or of the functions of an animal 
body. 

Ara’xir, (Arab.) A tenesmus: a disease 
of the eyes. . 

Ara’xmir. (Arab.) Removal of preterna- 
tural hairs growing under the natural ones 
on the eye-lids. 

A’rzpras. A chemical subliming vessel. 

Arr’cnia. (From «, neg. and sxrw, to 
bring forth.) Venereal impotency ; inability 
to procreate children. 

ATHAMANTA, (Athamanta, @, foem. 
So named from Athamas in Thessaly.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Pentandria. Order, Digynia. 
Two species are used in medicine. 

ATHAMA’NTA CRETE NsIs. The systematic 
name for the daucus creticus of the pharma- 
copeeias. Myrrhus annua. Candy carrot. 
The seeds of this plant, dthamanta : foliolis 
linearibus planis, hirsutis ; peialis. bipartitis; 
seminibus oblongis, hirsutis, of Linnzeus, 
are brought from the isle of Candy; 
they have an aromatic smell, and a slightly 
biting taste; and are occasionally employed 
as carminatives and diuretics in diseases of 
the prime viz and urinary passages. 

ATHAMA’NTA OREOSELI'NUM. ‘Che system- 
atic name for the officinal oreoselinum: 
Black mountain parsley. The root and 
seed of this plant, dthamanta: foliolis di- 
varicatis of Linnzus, as well as the whole 
herb, were formerly used medicinally. 
‘Though formerly in so high estimation as to 
obtain the epithet of polychresta, this plant is 
seldom used in the practice of the present 
day. An extract and tincture prepared from 
the root were said to be attenuant, aperient, 
deobstruent, and lithontriptic. The oil obtain- 
ed by distillation from the seed was esteemed 
to allay the toothach ; and the whole was re- 
commended as an antiscorbutic and corrobo- 
rant, 


ot 
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Arwana'sta. (From a, priv. and Savares, 
death ; so called because its flowers do not 
wither easily.) The immortal plant. A 
name given to tansy; because when stuffed 
up the nose of a dead corpse, it is said to pre- 
vent putrefaction. See Tanacctum. It means 
also immortality. The name of an antidote 
of Galen, and another of Oribasius: it is the 
name also of a collyrium described by 
Aétius, and of many other compositions. 

Atna’nor. (Arab,) A chemical digesting 
furnace. 

A’rHara. (From aéze, corn.) A panada, 
or pap for children, made of bruised corn. 


AtHena. A. plaster in much repute 
among the antients. 
Aruenato’r1um. A thick glass cover 


formerly used for chemical purposes. 

ATHENIO’NIS cataro'tiumM. The name of 
a pill in Celsus’s writings. 

Aruenr’pron. Athenippum. 
The name of a collyrium, 

ATHEROMA. (Aénewua, pulse, pap.) 
An encysted tumour that contains a soft 
substance of the consistence of a poultice. 

Aruno’nor. (Arab.) A chemical furnace. 

Arny’mia. (From «, neg. and Supos, 
courage.) Pusillanimity. Despondence sy- 
nonymous with melancholia. 

Atincar. (Arab.) Borax. 

A/TLAS. (From eraaw, to sustain, be- 
cause it sustains the head ;' or from the fable 
of Atlas, who was supposed to support the 
world upon his shoulders.) The name of the 
first cervical vertebra. ‘This vertebra differs 
very much from the others. See Veriebre. 
It has no spinous process which would pre- 
vent the neck from being bent backwards, 
but in its place it has a small eminence. The 
great foramen of this is much larger than 
that of any other vertebra. Its body, which 
is small and thin, is nevertheless firm and 
hard. It is somewhat like a ring, and is dis- 
tinguished into its great arch, which serves in 
the place of its body, and its small posterior 
arch. The atlas is joined superiorly to the 
head by ginglymus; and inferiorly, to the 
second cervical vertebra, by means of the 
inferior oblique processes and the odontoid 
process by trochoides: 

A/TMOSPHERE. (From ¢]ucs, va- 
pour, and gape, a globe.) The elastic in- 
visible fluid which surrounds the earth to 
an unknown height and incloses it on all 
sides. 

Neither the properties nor the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere, seem to have oc- 
cupied much the attention of the antients. 

Aristotle considered it as one of the four 
elements, situated between the regions of 
water and fire, and mingled with two exha- 
lations, the dry and the moist: the first of 
which occasioned thunder, lightning, and 
wind; while the second’ produced rain, 
snow, and hail. : 

The opinions of the antients were vague 
conjectures, until the matter was explained 


Diasmyrnes. 
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by the sagacity of Hales, and of those phi- 
losophers who followed his career. 


Boyle proved beyond a doubt, that the — 


atmosphere contained two distinct sub- 
stances : — 

1. An elastic fluid distinguished by the 
name of air. 

2. Water in a state of vapour. 

Besides these two bodies it was supposed 
that the atmosphere contained a great va- 
riety of other substances which were con- 
tinually mixing with it from the earth, 
and which often altered its properties and _ 
rendered it noxious or fatal. Since the 
discovery of carbonic acid gas by Dr. — 
Black, it has been ascertained that this 
elastic fluid always constitutes a part of the 
atmosphere, 

The constituent parts of the atmosphere, 
therefore, are; — 

1. Air. 

2. Water. "" 

3. Carbonic acid gas. 

4. Unknown bodies. 


For the properties, composition, and ac- 


count of the first, see dir. 

2. Water. —'That the atmosphere con- 
tains water, has been always known. 
rain and dew which so often precipitate 
from it, ‘the clouds and fogs, with which it 
is often obscured, and which deposit mois- 
ture on all bodies exposed to them, have | 
demonstrated its existence in every age. 
Even when the atmosphere is’ perfectly 
transparent, water may be extracted from, 
it in abundance by certain substances. 
Thus if concentrated sulphuric acid be ex- 
posed. to air, it gradually attracts so much 
moisture, that its weight is increased more 
than three times: it is converted into diluted 
acid, from which the water may be separated 
by distillation. Substances which have the 
property of abstracting water from the at- 
mosphere, have received the epithet of hy- 


id . . 
groscopic, because they point out the presence 


of that water. Sulphuric acid, the ‘fixed 


alkalies, muriate of lime, nitrate of lime, © 


and in general all deliquescent salts, possess — 
this property. The greater number of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies likewise possess i. 
Many of them take water from moist air, 
but give it out again to the air when dry. 
These bodies augment in bulk when they” 
receive moisture, and diminish again when 
they part with it. Hence some of them 
have been employed as hygrometers or mea- 
sures of the quantity of moisture contained 
in the air around them. ‘This they do by 
means of the increase or diminution of their 
length, occasioned by the addition or ab- 
straction of moisture. This change of 


length is precisely marked by means of an ~ 


index. The most ingenious and accurate 
hygrometers are those of Saussure and De- 
luc. In the first, the substance employed 
to mark the moisture is a human hair, which 
by its contractions and dilatations is made 


‘The’ 
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- to tui'n round an index. In the second, in- 


= 


level of the sea. 


had risen in an aix-balloon. 


stead of a hair, avery fine thin slip of whale- 
bone is employed. ‘The scale is divided 
into 100’. The beginning of the scale in- 
dicates extreme dryness, the end of it indi- 
cates extreme moisture. It is graduated by 
placing it first in air made as dry as possi- 
ble by means of salts, and afterwards in air 
saturated with moisture. This gives the 
extremes of the scale, and the interval be- 
tween them is divided into 100 equal parts. 

The water, which constitutes a compo- 
nent part of the atmosphere, appears to be 
in the state of vapour, and chemically com- 
bined with air in the same manner as one 
gas is combined with another. As the 
quantity of the water contained in the at- 
mosphere varies considerably, it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain its amount with any degree 
of accuracy. 

3. Carbonic acid gas.— The existence of 
carbonic gas as a constituent part of the 
atmosphere, was observed by Dr. Black 
immediately after he had ascertained the 
nature of that peculiar fluid. If we ex- 


_ pose a pure alkali or alkaline earth to the 


atmosphere, it is gradually converted into 
a carbonate by the absorption of carbonic 
acid gas. This fact which had been long 
known, rendered the inference that car- 
bonic acid gas existed in the atmosphere 
unavoidable. as soon as the difference be- 


tween a pure alkali and its carbonate © 


had been ascertained to depend upon 
that acid. Not only alkalies and alkaline 
earths absorb carbonic acid when exposed 
to the air, but several of the metallic 
oxides also. 

Carbonic acid gas not only forms a con- 
stituent part of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth, but at the greatest 
heights which the industry of man has 
been able to penetrate. Saussure found it 
at the top of Mount Blanc, the highest 
point of the old continent ; a point covered 
with eternal snow, and not exposed to the 
influence of vegetables or animals. Lime- 
water diluted with its own weight of dis- 
tilled water, formed a pellicle on its surface 
after an hour and three-quarters exposure 
to the open air on that mountain; and slips 
of paper moistened with pure potash, ac- 
quired the property of etfervescing with 
acids after being exposed an hour and a 
half in the same place. This was at a 
height no less than 15,668 feet above the 
Humboldt has more 
lately ascertained the existence of this gas 
in air, brought by Mr. Garnerin from a 
height not less than 4280 feet above the 
surface of the earth, to which height he 
This fact is a 
sufficient proof that the presence of carbo- 
nic acid in air does not depend upon the 
Vicinity of the earth. 

Now, as carbonic acid gas is considerably 


heavier than air, it could not rise to great 
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heights in the atmosphere unless it entered 
into combination with the air. We are 
warranted, therefore, to conclude, that car- 
bonic acid is not merely mechanically mixed, 
but that it is chemically combined with” the 
other constituent parts of the atmosphere. 
It is to the affinity which exists between 
carbonic acid and air that we are to ascribe 
the rapidity with which it disperses itself 
through the atmosphere, notwithstanding 
its great specific gravity. Fontana mixed 
20,000 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas 
with the air of a close room, and yet half 
an hour after he could not discover the 
traces of carbonic acid in that air. Water 
impregnated with carbonic acid, when ex- 
posed to the air, very soon loses the whole 
of the combined gas. And when a phial 
full of carbonic acid gas is left uncorked, 
the gas, as Bergman first ascertained, very 
soon disappears, and. the phial is found filled 
with common air. 

The difficulty of separating this gas front 
air has hitherto prevented the possibility of 
determining with accuracy the relative quan- 
tity of it in a given bulk of air; but from 
the experiments which have been made, we 
may conclude with some degree of conti- 
dence, that it is not very different from 0.01. 
From the experiments of Humboldt, it ap- 
pears to vary from 0.005 to 0.01. = This 
variation will by no means appear improba- 
ble, if we consider that immense quantities 
of carbonic acid gas must be constantly 
mixing with the atmosphere, as it is formed 
by the respiration of animals, by combus. 
tion, and several other processes which are 
going on continually. The quantity, in- 
deed, which is daily formed by these pro- 
cesses is so great, that at first sight it appears 
astonishing that it does not increase rapidly. 
The consequence of such 4n increase would 
be fatal, as air containing 0.1 of carbonic 
acid extinguishes light, and is destructive to 
animals. But there is reason to conclude, 
that this gas is decomposed by vegetables as 
rapidly as it forms. 

4. Bodies found in the atmosphere.—From 
what has been advanced, it appears that the 
atmosphere consists chiefly of three distinct 
elastic fluids united together by chemical 
affinity; namely, air, vapour, and carbonic 
acid gas; differing in their proportions at 
different times and. in different places; the 
average proportion of each is 

“98.6 air 
1.0 carbonic acid 
0.4 water 


+ 100.0 
eee eer | 

But besides these bodies, which may be 
considered as the constituent parts of the 
atmosphere, the existence of several other 
bodies has been suspected init. It is not 
meant in this place to include among those 
bodies electric matter, or the substance of 
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clouds and fogs, and those other bodies 
which are considered as the active agents 
in the phenomena of meteorology, but 
merely those foreign bodies which have 
been occasionally found or suspected in air: 
Concerning these bodies, however, very 
little satisfactory is known at present, as 
we are not in possession of instruments 
sufficiently delicate to ascertain their pre- 
sence. We can indeed detect several of 
them actually mixing with air, but what be- 
comes of them afterwards we are unable to say. 

1. Hydrogen gas is said to have been 
found in air situated near the crater of vol- 
canoes, avd it is very possible that it may 
exist always in a very small proportion in 
the atmosphere; but this cannot be ascer- 
tained till some method of detecting the 
presence of hydrogen combined with a great 
proportion of air be discovered. 

9, Carburetted hydrogen gas is often 
emitted by marshes in considerable quanti- 
ties during hot weather. But its presence 
has never been detected in air; so that in 
all probability it is again decomposed by 
some unknown process. 

5. Oxygen gas is emitted abundantly 
by plants during the day. ‘There is some 
reason to conclude that this is in consequence 
of thé property which plants have of absorb- 
ing and decomposing carbonic acid gas. Now 
as this carbonic acid gas is formed at the 
expense of the oxygen of the atmosphere, as 
this oxygen is again restored to the air by 
the decomposition of the acid, and as the 
nature of atmospheric air remains unaltered, 
it is clear that there must be an equilibrium 
between these two processes ; that is to say, 
all the carbonic acid formed by combustion 
must be again decomposed, and all the 
oxygen abstracted must be again restored. 
The oxygen gas which is thus continually 
returning to the air, by combining with it 
makes its component parts always to continue 
in the same ratio, 

4, The smoke and other bodies which are 
continually carried into the air by evapora- 
tion, &c. are probably soon deposited again, 
and cannot therefore be considered with pro- 
priety as forming parts of the atmosphere. 
But there is another set of bodies, which are 
occasionally combined with air, and which, 
on account of the powerful action which 
they produce on the human body, have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. ‘These are 
known by the name of contagions. 

That there is a difference between the 
atmosphere in different places, as far as re- 
spects its effects upon the human body, has 
been considered as an established point in 
all ages. Hence some places have been 
celebrated as healthy, and others avoided as 
pernicious, to the human constitution. It is 
well known that in pits and mines the air is 
often in such a state as to suffocate almost 
instantaneously those who attempt to breathe 
it. Some places are frequented by pecu- 
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liar diseases. It is known that those who 
are much in the apartments of ‘persons ill of 
certain maladies, are extremely apt to catch 
the infection; and in prisons and other 

places, where crowds of people are confined’ 
together, when diseases once commence, 

they are wont to make dreadful havoe. In 
all these cases, it has been supposed that a 

certain noxious matter is dissolved by the air, 

and that it is the action of this matter which 
produces the mischief. 

This noxious matter is in many cases 
readily distinguished by the peculiarly dis- 
agreeable smell which it communicates to 
the air. No doubt this matter differs accord= 
ing to the diseases which it communicates, and 
the substance from which it has originated. 
Morveau lately attempted to ascertain its 
nature; but he soon found the chemical 
tests hitherto discovered altogether insuffi- 
cient for that purpose. He has put it be- 
yond a doubt, however, that this contagious 
matter is of a compound nature, and that it 
is destroyed altogether by certain agents. 
He exposed infected air to the action of va- 
rious bodies, and he judged of the result by 


the effect which these bodies had in destroy- — 


ing the fetid smell of the air. The follow- 
ing is the result of his experiments. bes 

1, Odorous bodies, such as benzoin, ato= 
matic plants, &c. have no effect whatever. 
2. Neither have the solutions of myrrh, 
benzoin, &c. in ‘alkohol, though agitated 
in infected air. 5. Pyroligneous acid is 
equally inert. 4.-Gunpowder, when fired 
in infected air, displaces a portion of it; 
but what remains, still retains its fetid odour. 
5. Sulphuric acid has no effect ; sulphurous 
acid weakens the odour, but does not destroy 
it. Distilled vinegar diminishes the odour, 
but its action is slow and incomplete. 
7. Strong acetic acid acts instantly, and de= 
stroys the fetid odour of infected air com- 
pletely. 8. The fumes of nitric acid, first 
employed by Dr. Carmichael Smith, are 
equally efficacious. 9. Muriatic acid gas, 
first pointed out as a proper agent by Mor- 
veau himself, is equally effectual. 10. But 
the most powerful agent is oxymuriatic 
acid gas, first proposed by Mr. Cruickshanks, 
and now employed with the greatest success 
in the British navy and military hospitals. 


‘Thus there are four substances which have _ 


the property of destroying contagious matter, 
and of purifying the air; but acetic acid 
cannot easily be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity, and in a state of sufficient concen- 
tration to be employed with advantage. 
Nitric acid is attended with inconvenience, 
because it is almost always contaminated 
with nitrous gas, 
muriatie acid are not attended with these 
inconveniences; the last deserves the pre- 


Muriatic acid and oxy- — 


ference, because it acts with greater energy F 


and rapidity, All that is necessary is to 
mix together two parts of salt with one part 
of the black oxide of manganese, to place the 


ee 
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mixture in an open vessel in the infected 
chamber, and to pour upon it two parts of 
' sulphuric acid. The tumes of oxymuriatic 

acid are immediately exhaled, fill the cham. 
ber, and destroy the contagion. 

Aro'cuia. (From a, neg. and roo, off- 
spring; from c:xrw, to bring forth.) Inabi- 
lity to bring forth children. Difficult labour. 

ATONIC. Relaxed, having a diminu- 
tion of strength. 

A’TONY. (From a, neg. and eww, to 
extend.) A defect of muscular power, weak- 
ness, and debility. 

ATRABILIA’RIAZ | CAPSULAR. 
glands. 

Arrasriis. Black bile or melancholy. 

Arracur’tus. (From «, pry and ea- 
yonaes, the neck.) Short-necked. 

Arrace’nr. The Clematis vitalba of Lin- 
néeeus: which see. ; 

ATRAME'NTUM SUTO’RIUM. 
green vitriol. 

Avra’sta. (From a, neg. and riream, to 
perforate.) -dtresia. Imperforation, A 
disease where the anus or genitals have 
not their usual orifice. 

Arrera’RuM. (From @, neg. and reaw, 
to perforate.) A suppression of urine from 
the menses being retained in the vagina. 

A’rrices. (From a, priv. and Sp, hair.) 
Small tubercles about the anus upon which 
hairs will not grow. Vaselius. 

A’rrici. Small sinuses in the rectum, 
which do not reach so far up as to perfo- 
rate into its cavity. : 

A/TRIPLEX. (diriplew-icis, f. said to 
be named from its dark colour, whence it 
was called atrum olus.) ‘The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Polygamia. Order, Monecia. Orach. 

A!pripLex ra'tipa. See Chenopodium 
vulvaria. 

A'rripLex HortrE'Nsis. The systematic 
name for the atripler sativa of the pharma- 
eopocias. The herb and seed of this plant, 
Atriplex caule erecto herbaceo, folits trian- 
gularibus, of Linnzus, baye been exhibited 
medicinally as antiscorbutics, but the prac- 
tice of the present day appears to have to- 
tally rejected them. 

A’trtex sativa. See Atripler hortensis. 

A’/TROPA. (From Agporos, the goddess 
of Destiny ; so called from its fatal effects. ) 
The deadly night-shade. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 

A’rropA BELLADO/NNA. ‘The systematic 
name for the belladonna of the pharmaco- 
poeias. Solanwm melonocerasus. Solanum 
lethale. Deadly night-shade or dwale. 
Alropa: caule herbaceo ; foliis ovatis integris, 
of Linneus. This plant has been long 
known as a strong poison of the nar- 
cotic kind, and the berries have furnished 
many instances of their fatal effects, particu- 
larly upon children that have been tempted to 
eat them, The leaves were first used inter- 


See Renal 
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nally, to discuss scirrhous and’ cancerous 
tumours ; and from the good effects attend- 
ing their use, physicians were induced to 
employ them internally, for the same dis- 
orders; and there are a considerable num-' 
ber of well-authenticated facts, which prove 
them a very serviceable and important re- 
medy. The dose, at first, should be small ; 
and gradually and cautiously increased. Five 
grains are considered a powerful dose, and 
apt to produce dimness of sight, vertigo, &c. 

A’rropa ManpRa’cora. The systematic 
name for the plant which affords the radix 
mandragore of the pharmacopoeias. Man- 
drake. The boiled root is employed in the 
form of poultice, to discuss indolent tu- 
mours. 

ATRO’PHIA. (From a, neg. and zpegu, 
to nourish.) Atropiia. Marasmus. Atrophy. 
Nervous consumption. This diseaseis marked 
by a gradual wasting of the body, unaccom- 
panied either by a difficulty of breathing, 
cough, or any evident fever, but usually at- 
tended with a loss of appetite and impaired 
digestion. It is arranged by Cullen in the 
class cachexia, and order marcores. There are 
four species : — 

1. When it takes place from too copious 
evacuations, it is termed atrophia inanito- 
rum; by others called tabes nutricum ;— 
sudatoria ;—da sanguifluxu, &e, 

2. When from famine, atrophia fameli- 
corum. 

3. When from corrupted nutriment, atro- 
phia cacochymica, 

4, And when from an interruption ih the 
digestive organs, airophia debilium. 

The atrophy of children is called paida- 
tropta. ‘The causes which commonly give 
rise to atrophy, are a poor diet, unwhole- 
some air, excess in. venery, fluor albus, 
severe evacuations, continuing to give suck 
too long, a free use of spirituous liquors, 
mental uneasiness, and worms; but it fre- 
quently comes on without any evident cause. 
Along with the loss of appetite and impaired 
digestion, there is a diminution of strength, 
the face is pale and bloated, the natural heat 
of the body is somewhat diminished, and 
the lower extremities are edematous. “Atro. 
phy, arise from whatever cause it may, is 
usually very difficult to cure, and not unfres 
quently terminates in dropsy. 

A’rroruy. See Atrophia, | 

ATTE’NUANTS. — (ditenuantia, sc. 
medicamenta ; from attenuo, to make thin. ) 
Diluents. Those substances are so termed, 
which possess a power of imparting to the 
blood a more thin and more fluid consis: 
tence than it had previous to their exhi- 
bition ; such are, agua, serum lactis, &e. 

ATTO’LLENS AU/REM. (Attollens ; 
from attollo, to lift up.) _Aétollens auricule 
of Albinus and Douglas: Superior auris of 
Winslow, and Attollens auriculam of Cowper. 
A common muscle of the ear, which arises 

e - . 3 
thin, broad, and tendinous, from the tendon - 
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of the occipito-frontalis, from which it is” 
almost inseparable, where it covers the apo-’ 


neurosis of the temporal muscle ; and is in- 
serted into the upper part of the ear, oppo- 
site to the antihelix. Its use is to draw-.the 
ear upwards, and to make the parts into 
wnich it is inserted, tense. 

Arro/tiEns o'cuti. One of the recti- 
muscles which lies upon the upper part of 
the globe and pulis up the eye. 

Arro’nirus Mo’rzus. (From attono, to 
surprise; so called because the person falls 
down suddenly.) ditonitus stupor. ‘The 
apoplexy and epilepsy. 

ATTRACTION. (From attraho, to at- 
tract.) Affinity. The terms attraction, or 
affinity, and repulsion, in the language of 
modern philosophers, are employed merely 
as the expression of the general facts, that 
the masses or particles of matter have a 
tendency to approach and unite to, or to 
recede from one another under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

All bodies have a tendency or power to 
attract each other more or less, and it is this 
power which is called attraction. 

Attraction is mutual, it extends to inde- 
finite distances. All bodies whatever, as 
well as their component elementary parti- 
cles, are endued with it. It is not annihi- 
lated, at how great a distance soever we sup- 
pose them to be placed from each other ; 
neither does it disappear though they be ar- 
ranged ever so near each other. 

The nature of this reciprocal attraction, 
or at least the cause which produces it, is 
altogether unknown to us. Whether it»be 
inherent in all matter, or whether it be the 
consequence of some other agent, are 
questions beyond the reach of human under- 
standing; but its existence is nevertheless 
certain. 

Proofs of attraction. 

That the power of attraction really ex- 
ists, is obvious from the slightest view of 
the phenomena of nature. It is proved 
witb mathematical certainty, that the ce- 
lestial bodies which constitute the solar 
system, are urged towards each other by 
a force which preserves them in their orbits. 
It is further proved beyond any doubt, that 
this planetary attraction is possessed not 
only by the heavenly bodies as wholes, 
but that it also extends to the smaller par- 
ticles of which they are formed, as may be 
evinced by means of the following experi- 
ments. 

First. — If we place two or more globules 
of mercury on a dry glass or earthen plate, 
and push them gently towards each other, 
the globules will attract each other, and 
form one mass or sphere greater in bulk, but 
precisely the same in nature. 

Secondly. — If a plate ‘of clean glass, 
perfectly dry, be laid on a large globule of 
mercury, the globule, notwithstanding the 
pressure applied to it, continues to preserve 
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its spherical form: if we gradually charge 
the plate with weights carefully, the globule’ 
will be flattened, and become thinner and- 
thinner; but if we again remove the weights. 
from the plate, the mercury will instantly re- 
cover its globular figure, and push up the 
glass before it. 

In both these experinrents, we see that. 
there exists an attraction between the par- 
ticles of mercury ; in the first, the globules 
which are in contact with the plate of glass 
leave this substance completely, they attract - 
each other, and form a sphere greater in 
bulk. A mere inert fluid would in any case 
retain the figure it’ once possessed. It could: 
not be endued with a globular form, unless 
a real reciprocal attraction among its parti- 
cles took place, which in the latter experi- 
ment is still more striking, for it there is not 
only superior to gravitation, but actually 
overcomes an external force. ‘aay 

Thirdly. — If a glass tube of a fine bore — 
be immersed in water, contained in any | 
vessel, the fluid will ascend to a certain - 
height within the tube above its level, and 
its elevation in several tubes: of different 
sizes, will be reciprocally as the diameter of — 
their bores. 

This kind of attraction which takes place. 
as well in vacuo as in the open air, has been 
called capillary attraction. It is this at- 
traction which causes wattr to rise in sponge, 
cloth, sugar, sand, &c. for all these sub- 
stances may be considered as fine tubes in 
which the fluid ascends. ‘a 

Remark. — The ascension of fluids in 
glass tubes of a fine bore, succeeds best when 
the inside of the tube has been previously 
moistened, which may conveniently be done 
by blowing through it with the mouth. And 
if the water be coloured with a little red or 
black ink, its ascension will be more obvious, 
particularly if the tube be held against a | 
sheet of white paper. 

Fourthly. — If two plates of glass, pre- 
viously wetted, be made to meet on one 
side, and be kept open at the other, at a 
small distance, by the interposition of a 
shilling, or any other thin substance, and 
then immersed in water, the fluid will as- 
cend between the two plates unequally. 
Its upper surface will form a curve, in 
which the heights of the several points 
above the surface of the fluid will be to 
one another reciprocally, as their perpen- 
dicular distance from the line in which the - 
plates meet. The ratio of this attraction is 
therefore as the squares of the increments 
with which the plates open. 

Here then we have two other instances 
that an attraction prevails among the parti-— 
cles of bodies. For in both cases, part of the 
fluid has left the contiguous mass, contrary to 
the laws of gravitation. It is drawn up as it 
were, or attracted by the tube, or plate of glass. 

Lifthly,— If we immerse a piece of tin, 
lead, bismuth, silver, or gold, in mercury, 
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and draw it out again immediately, the 


mercury will attract the metal, and the 


latter -will carry with it a portion of 
the former, which will stick to it so ob- 
stinately as to be inseparable by mere 
friction. 

There exists therefore an attraction be- 
_tween the different metals brought in con- 
tact with each other. 

Strthly. —-If a small stick be dipt in 
water or any other fluid, and drawn out 
again, a drop will be found hanging at the 
end of it of a spherical form. The drop is 
spherical, because each particle of the fluid 
exerts an equal force in every direction, 
drawing other particles towards it on every 
side, as far as its power extends. 

Thus the very formation of drops obvious- 
ly demonstrates that there must exist a cause 
which produces that effect. This cannot be 
gravity, for, agreeably to experience, that 
is rather an obstacle to the formation of 
drops, since hy the weight of the particles, 
large globules resting on solid bodies are 

flattened, and their regular spherical form 
prevented. 

To explain this phenomenon, there re- 
mains only the power of attraction, acting 
between the particles of the liquid body ; 
for if it is supposed that the particles of a 
substance reciprocally attract each other 
with equal force, and their aptitude for 
being moved upon one another be great 
enough to overcome any impediment to 
their motion, it follows by the principles of 
mechanics, that the equilibrium of the at- 


tractive forces can only take place when the - 


_ mnass has received a globular form. 


Hence it is, that all liquid bodies assume 


a spherical figure, when suffered to fall 


through the air, or form drops. 
Division of attractioh. 
Though we are unable to discover the 


' Cause of the mutual attraction, experience 


. 


has proved to us, that this agency follows 
certain conditions or laws; for similar phe- 
nomena always present themselves, when- 
ever the circumstances of experiment are 
the same. 

Observation has taught us, that attraction 
takes place between bodies of the same 
kind, and bodies of a different kind. The 
first is called attraction of aggregation, also 
corpuscular attraction ; molecular attraction ; 
and attraction of cohesisn, or the cohesive 
power. 

The latter is termed chemical attraction, 
chemical affinity, or affinity of composition. 

ATTRACTION OF AGCREGATION. 

Corpuscular attraction, or attraction of 
cohesion or aggregation, is that power by 
means of which the similar particles of 
bodies attract each’ other, and become 
united into one mass, without changing in 
the least the chemical properties they possess- 

} ed before their union. ‘The bodies may ‘be. 
ina solid, fluid, or aériform state, 
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_~ This attraction is different in different 
bodies, It-is always in an inverse ratio 
to the power of repulsion, or the quantity of 
caloric interposed between the particles of 
the acting bodies. 

It becomes obvious from this, that the 
agency of attraction of aggregation consists 
in a mere successive and constant accumu- 
lation of similar particles into one mass; 
and that it produces adherence of surface, 
or apparent contact in the ratio of the 
surfaces, 

This force is inherent in all the particles 
of all bodies (caloric and light, perhaps, 
excepted) ; we never find the particles of 
bodies in a detached state, but constantly 
in masses of greater or smaller magnitude, 
made up of an indefinite number of parti- 
cles united together by virtue of the force 
of cohesion. 

The simplest case of the exertion of 
the attraction of aggregation is that, where 
two bodies placed in mutual contact with, 
each other form a direct union, without 
changing their chemical properties: thus 
if different portions of sulphur be melted 
together, they form an uniform mass or. 
whole, the particles of which are held 
together by virtue of the power of at- 
traction of aggregation, but the properties 
of the body are not altered. 

The same efféct takes place when pieces 
of the same metal, or particles of resin, 
wax, &c. ave united in a similar manner. 

The force of this attraction in solid bodies 
may be measured by the weight necessary 
fo overcome it. Thus if a rod of metal, 
glass, wood, &c. be suspended in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and weights be attached 
to its lower extremity, till the rod is broken 
by them, the weight attached to the rod just 
before it broke is the measure of the cohesive 
force of the rod. 

Laws of attraction of aggregation. 

1. The -agency of attraction of aggrega- 
tion is exerted only at insensible distances ; 
its force increases as the distance of the 
bodies presented to each other decreases, 
and as the surfaces of apparent contact are 
larger: thus, if we take two sections of a 
leaden ball, having each a flat and smooth 
surface, and press them forcibly together, 
they will cohere, and a considerable effort 
is necessary to force them asunder: so also 
two plates of glass wetted with a little water 
to fill up their inequalities, when laid to- 
gether, will cohere ; and two’ pieces of mar-. 
ble having each a flat, smooth, and well- 
polished surface, when moistened and slipt 
upon each other with a gentle pressure, will 
unite, and a considerable force is required to 
separate them. But if the two substances 
placed together be not sufficiently smooth or 
polished, it will be. vain to try to cause 
them to adhere together; for this reason, 
that the particles touch each other only in a 
few points, whereas, on the ¢ontrary, the 
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particles of the former flat and sthooth sut- 
faces touch each other in many points. It 
has been noticed, that a silk-worm’s thread 
can be interposed, but not two. 

The pressure of the atmosphere has no 
influence on these experiments, for they 
sueceed equally well in vacuo as in the 
open air. 

It is on this account that carpenters, 
when they intend to glue pieces of wood 
together, plane the surfaces perfectly 
smooth before they apply the glue: and 
that the surfaces of metals are scraped 
clean before they-are soldered, &c. 

Hence the attraction of aggregation al- 
ways vanishes whenever the distance is mea- 
surable, and becomes exceedingly great 
whenever the distance is exceedingly di- 
minished; but the particular rate which 
this power follows, is still unknown, as we 
have no method of measuring either the 
distance at which it acts, or its relative in- 
fensity. 

2, Attraction of aggregation acts differ- 
ently in different bodies; according to the 
degree of force with which it acts between 
the particles of matter, the bodies appear 
under different forms. 

It is on this account that rock-crystal, 
flint, diamond, and various other precious 
stones are extremely hard, for the attraction 
of aggregation unites the particles of these 
bodies with a great degree of force, Hence a 
considerable mechanical effort is necessary 
to disunite them. 

In blocks. of marble, chalk, lime-stone, 
&c. the particles are held together with a 
force considerably less. In these bodies it 
prevents all relative motion among the 
particles themselves, and hence the motion 
of one particle is followed by the motion of 
the whole mass;- or if that is impossible, 
the cohesion, is destroyed altogether, and. 
the piece breaks. 

The integrant parts of. wax, tallow, suet, 

or lard, may be made to change their situa- 
tions, with a less degree of force than the 
former. 
* In these substances, the motion of one 
particle of the body is not necessarily follow- 
ed by that of all the rest, neither does that 
motion destroy the cohesion, nor 
them. 

The particles of water, spirit, and ether, 
move or slide over each other very readily ; 
hence their resistance is considerably less, . 

And lastly, vapours, the air of the atmo- 
sphere, and_all the gases, yield to the slight- 
est possible impulse. 

5. Attvaction of aggregation may be an- 
nibilated by every effort which tends to se- 
parate the particles of bodies, if powerful 
enough. 

It need hardly be mentioned that all 
mechanical forces, such as grinding, cutting, 
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filling, rasping, pounding, breaking, &¢, are 


of this nature, 


break 
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Tn all these cases the force applied. must’ 
be more than equal to the force of the at- 
traction; and, as it was stated before, that. 
the attraction of aggregation acts with dif- 
ferent degrees of force between the particles 
of different bodies, so different degrees of 
force are necessary to destroy that attraction 
in different bodies: and hence it is that 
chalk is more easily reduced to powder than 
flint ; wood is easier broken than lead; lead 
easier than iron, &c. 

CHEMICAL AFFINITY. 

Chemical affinity, or affinity of composi- 
tion, is that power, by means. of which the 
particles of compound bodies attract each 


other so intimately as to produce an uniform - . 


whole, totally inseparable by mechanical 
efforts, and the characteristic properties of 


the compound are often different, and some-_ 


times contrary to those of its constituent 
parts. 
It is obvious from this, that the particles 


- of those bodies which are united by virtue | 


of chemical affinity, form not a mere aggre- 


gate, but an entire new body, which can only © 


be altered by the action of another chemical 
power. 


In considering this kind of affinity, it will 


be necessary to state; —In what manner it 
takes place between the particles of different 
bodies ; — In what proportion they arecapable 
of combining ; — Under what conditions ; — 
With what degree of force they unite;— 
And what takes place when a variety of dif- 
ferent substances are made to act upon each 
other at the same time, under certain circum- 
stances and in different proportions. 

Hence chemical affinity is of greater im- 


portance than affinity of aggregation, for 


it takes place in all the complex operations of 
chemistry. Sh 
Instances of chemical affinity. 

To prove that chemical affinity acts dif- 
ferently from attraction of aggregation ; 
that it takes place between the ultimate con- 
stituent parts of bodies; and that it pro. 


duces substances possessing properties, fre~_ 


quently very different, and sometimes con= 


trary to those of the constituent parts, the — 


following experiments may serve. 

1. Putintoa crucible placed ina coal fire, 
equal parts by weight of sulphur and mer- 
cury; stir the two substances together for a 
few minutes, and when the sulphur is melted, 


pour the contents out on a marble slab, or a 


piece of glass previously warmed and greased. 
The substance obtained by this means is. 
a sulphuret of mercury, in which the mercury 


and sulphur are united by virtue of chemical — 


affinity ; for the compound has neither the 


colour, the splendour, the inflammabilityy 
the volatility, nor the specific gravity of either 


of its constituent parts; nor can the sulphur 


and mercury be separated by mechanical 
means; they are therefore chemically united. 


2. If we melt together two very malleable 


and ductile metals, for instance, tin and — 


ih ae 


a 
; 
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iron, inequal quantities, 
duced will have totally lost the properties 
which its constituent parts possessed before 
their union, for. the alloy formed. will be a 
brittle metal which may easily be broken by 
the blow of a hammer. 


rere f ‘ ‘ 


_. 6. Into a saturated solution of muriate of 
lime, let fal] gtadually concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid, a quantity of pungent vapour will 
become disengaged, (muriatic acid gas, ) and 
from the two fluids will thus be produced an 
almost solid compound, called sulphate of 
lime. . 

7. Let equal parts of fresh crystallized 
acetate of lead and acidulous sulphate of 
alumine and potash, (alum) be rubbed to- 
gether intimately.in a stone mortar, the 
saline mixture will soon become soft, and 
lastly fluid. \ 

A like effect is produced by treating in 
@ similar manner equal parts of crystallized 
Nitrate of ammonia and sulphate of soda. 

A solid .alloy of mercury and bismuth, 
and another composed of lead and mer- 
cury, on being triturated together, instantly 
become fluid, | 

_ It is obvious from this, that when chemi, 


. al combination takes place, the compound 


which is formed does not possess properties 
merely intermediate between those of its 
component parts, but, has acquired. others 
More or less new. This however does not 
hold good in ali cases. There are yarious 
combinations in which the properties of 
bodies are only slightly altered: and in 
these cases the union does not appear so in- 
timate, as where the change is greater, 


the compound pro; - 
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» (Laws of chemical affinity. 

Obseryation has shown that. affinity of 
composition offers certain inyariable. phe- 
nomena, which being founded on a. great 
number of facts are regarded by chemists as 
laws, and may be reduced under the follows 
ing heads. 

Law I, — Chemical affinity can exert its 
action between a number of bodies, simple 
or compound, and unite them chemically 
into one whole. “at 

Law Ii. — The efficacy of chemical affi- 
nity is in an inverse ratio to that of attraction 
of aggregation, 

Law I1I.— The agency of chemical afg- 
nity is influenced by temperature; _ its 
action is either accelerated, retarded, pres 
vented, or rendered efficacious. 

Law IV.— Chemical affinity is generally 


accompanied by a change of temperature at 


the instant of its action. 

Law V.— The chemical affinity existing 
between two or more bodies may be dora. 
mant, until it is called into action by the 
interposition of another body which. fre- 
quently exerts no energy upon any of them 
In a separate state. ‘Gao 

Law VI.— The ratio of the energy of 
chemical affinity acting between various 
bodies, is different in different substances. 

Law VI1.— The agency of chemical af. 
finity is either limited, or unlimited in cer~ 
tain bodies; in other words, chemical af- 
finity is capable of uniting bodies indefinite, 
or in indefinite proportions. . 
__ Law VIII, — The energy of the chemical 
affinity of different bodies is modified in 
proportion to. the ponderable quantities of the 
bedies placed within the sphere of action, 

Such are the leading laws which regulate 
chemical affinity; they may be demon- 
strated by experiments, 

I. Chemical affinity can exert its action 
between a number of bodies, simple or 
compound, and unite them chemically into 
one whole; — : 

There are an infinite variety of com-~ 
pounds, consisting of three, four, five or 
more simple substances in nature; and art” 
can also effect combinations in which there 
are many simple bodies chemically united into 
one whole. 

It frequently happens that various SCn 
parate’bodies presented to each other in a 
fluid, unite and form a single mass, which 
possesses all the characters of an homogene- 
ous compound, and which retains these 
characters till its composition has been al« 
tered by chemical means, 

4. considerable number of triple salts are 
known, which consist of three different sub- 
stances; for instance, the commen alum of 
commerce consists of sulphuric acid united 
to alumine and potash or ammonia, The 
salt formerly called microcosmie salt, . or 
phosphate of soda and ammonia, consists 
of phosphoric. acid Baltes to soda and am; 
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monia, &e.. When the orygenated muriate 
of mercury is precipitated by the precise 
quantity of carbonate of soda which is re- 
quisite to effect its decomposition, the precipi- 
tate obtained contains muriatic acid, car- 
bonic acid, and oxide of mercury in excess. 

It is a well-known fact that two, three, 
or more metals may be fused together so as 
to produce compounds whose properties are 
widely different from those of the consti- 
tuent parts. 

_ Melt together in an iron ladle or crucible, 
eight parts of bismuth, five of lead, and 
three of tin, the fusibility of the metals 
will thus be altered, for the alloy melts at 
212° Fahr. A spoon or any other utensil 
formed of this compound will therefore 
Melt in water kept boiling. 

If in a similar manner an alloy be made 
of lead, tin, bismuth, and mercury,, their 
proportions being two, three, five, and’one, 


‘the compound produced melts at a heat 


even less than that of boiling water. 

. A composition of lead, zinc, and bismuth, 
in equal parts, may be kept in fusion upon 
paper over a lamp. 

_ II. The efficacy of chemical affinity is 
in an inverse ratio to that of corpuscular 
attraction : — 

_ The cohesion of the particles of a body 
is owing to the mutual affinity existing 
between them. It is this force which must 
‘be overcome by the action of the substance 
which has a tendency to combine with 
those particles chemically. Chemical affi- 
nity therefore does not become stronger as 
the affinity of aggregation becomes weaker, 
it becomes only more efficacious; the ab- 
solute powers remain the same; the effect 
produced by that agency increases, because 
the resistance opposed to it decreases. 

Remark.—It is from this law that it was 
formerly inferred that some or at least one 
of the bodies should be in a state of fluidity. 
This however is by no means necessary. 
It is in general true, that the weaker the 
attraction of aggregation is, the more easily 
chemical affinity takes place, as may be 
‘evinced by means of the following experi- 
ments : 

Let any quantity of dry carbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid be mingled together, 
and put the mixture into a wine glass, no 
obvious chemical change will be produced ; 
but if water be added, or either of the salts be 
previously dissolved, a violent effervescence 
ensues, and a chemical union is obtained. 

The water added is of use merely to over- 
come the resistance which arises from the 
cohesion of the particles of the salts in- 
tended to be brought into the sphere of ac- 
tion, or to increase their mutual contact. 

_ If we let fall a crystal, or lump of fluor 
spa.', (fluate of lime, ) into concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, no sensible action will take 
place, both the sulphuric acid and the fluate 
of lime remain unaltered; but if the former 
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be reduced to powder, and then ‘brought 
into contact with the acid, a considerable 
action instantly takes place, the sulphuric 
acid unites to one of the constituent parts 
of the fluor spar, namely, to the lime, and 
its other constituent part, the fluorie acid, 
becomes disengaged in the state of white 
vapour, or fluoric acid gas. 

If crystallized alum, or sulphate of soda, 
and acetate of lead, are brought into contact 
with each other, the individuality of these 
bodies will not be destroyed, that is to say, 
no chemical change will take place; but if 
they be intimately rubbed together in a 
mortar, the two solids will act upon each 
other and form a fluid. 

It is obvious therefore that in order to 
facilitate chemical affinity, the attraction of 
aggregation must be broken ; ‘the bodies 
intended to be chemically united must not 
be presented to each other in mass, but me- 
chanically divided, or reduced to the small-- — 
est molecules possible: hence liquids com- 
bine with more facility than solids, or even — 
than a solid and a liquid, and in like manner 
vapours combine with rapidity and ease. 

III. The agency of chemical affinity is - 
influenced by temperature. Its action is 
either accelerated, retarded, prevented, or 
rendered efficacious : — 

If we expose phosphorus in an open 
vessel to the action of the atmosphere, a 
chemical union will take place’ between 
the phosphorus and one of the constituent 
parts of the atmosphere, namely, the oxy- 
gen gas; the phosphorus will gradually (but 
very slowly) disappear, and become con- 
verted into a fluid called phosphorous acid. 

But if we heat the vessel containing the 


-phosphorus, the latter will take fire, and 


become converted into a white substance, 
which in a short time is changed into an acid’ 
analogous to the former.’ ae 

If equal quantities of muriate of ammo- 
nia and carbonate of magnesia are mixed 
with six or eight parts of water, and suffered 
to stand for some time exposed to the ordi-_ 
nary temperature of the atmosphere, a mu- 
tual decomposition of the two salts will 
take place. or if the fluid which passes 
the filter, be left to evaporate spontaneously, 
muriate of magnesia and carbonate of am-' 
monia will be obtained. On the contrary: 

If equal quantities of muriate of mag- 
nesia and carbonate of ammonia be ex- 
posed to a temperature of 200° in about 
four parts of water, the products obtained 
are, muriate of ammonia and carbonate of 
magnesia, 

If muriate of soda and sulphate of mag- 
nesia be mixed together in any propor— 
tion, and exposed to a temperature below 
zero, they decompose each other, and mu- 
riate of magnesia and sulphate of soda are 
formed, but no decomposition takes place 
at a temperature above 30°. 

Muriate of soda and acidulous sulphate 
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of alumine and potash, exhibit precisely 
the same phenomena. 

If ardent spirit and a solution of salt in 
water be mixed together, the compound 
formed is a real chemical union ; but if we 
carefully heat the fluid, the caloric applied 
will be divided between the three ingre- 
dients according to their respective affini- 
ties ; the union will be broken, for the ar- 
dent spirit will first become volatilised, and 
the union of the salt and water remain un- 
altered. On increasing the temperature, 
the water will escape in the form of vapour, 
and the salt will be left bebind. © - 

There are numerous cases in which an 
increase of temperature is essentially neces- 
sary to determine bodies to'unite. If pure 
mercury be exposed to oxygen gas at the 
common temperature of the atmosphere, 
the corpuscular attraction subsisting between 
its particles is sufficient to prevent combi- 
nation. But if the mercury be heated to a 
certain degree, the force which kept its par- 
ticles united will become annihilated, and 
it then combines with the oxygen which is 
present. 

Again, if the oxide of mercury thus 
formed be exposed to a higher degree of 
temperature, the union is demolished, and 
the quicksilver re-appears in its metallic 
state. 

Hence it is obvious that the action of ca- 
loric favours the union of the oxygen and 
mercury, in consequence of the diminution 
of the mutual affinity of the parts of the 
latter: but at length, by augmenting the 
elastic force of the oxygen, it again breaks 
the union, or renders the combination im- 
possible. 

That increased temperature augments the 
power of chemical union, the solutions of 
many salts in the water afford proofs. 

A larger quantity of salt is soluble in a 
given quantity of water at a high, than at a 
low temperature, and this larger quantity of 
salt is again separated by cooling. 

IV. Chemical affinity is generally accom- 
panied by a change of temperature at the 
instant of its action: — 

When equal parts of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and ardent spirit are mingled 
together, the mixture in a few minutes be- 
comes so hot as to render the vessel insup-. 
portable to the hands. 

If four parts of sulphuric acid of com- 
merce, and one part, by weight, of water, 
be mixed together, each at the temperature 
of 50°, the mixture immediately acquires a 
temperature of about 300”. 

All the dense acids, ammonia, and ardent 
spirit, when mixed with water, have the pro- 
perty of raising its temperature remarkably : 
and the same is the case when alkalies are 
introduced into concentrated acids. On 
the contrary, in many instances cold is pro- 
duced : — 4-4 

Take one ounce and a half of muriate 


of ammonia, and a like quantity of ‘nitrate 
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of potash; reduce each of these salts sepa- 


“rately to a powder, and blend them inti. 


mately together: having done this, mix 
them gradually in a glass bason, or other 
thin glass vessel, with four ounces of water. 
The result will be, that the cold produced 
will sink a thermometer immersed in it, to 
56° Fahr. <A new addition of the same 
quantity of salts will cool it to 14°, which 
therefore will freeze water in a glass tube 
that is immersed in it, without the use of 
snow or ice. If the water used in a first 
pro€ess be used to reduce other water and 
salts to the temperature of about 52°, and 
these be applied to the performance of a see 


cond experiment, the temperature may be | 


lowered to 4° below 0° 

A number of experiments have lately 
been made to produce artificial cold by 
means of such freezing mixtures. The 
mostscomplete set cf this kind are those of 
Pepys, Lowitz, and Walker. 

V. The chemical affinity between two or 
more bodies may lie dormant, until it is 
called into action by the interposition of 
another body, which frequently exerts no 
energy upon any of them in a separate 
state. . 

From this law originates what was fors 
merly called disposing affinity, or that case 
in which two or more bodies are incapable 
of uniting, until the agency is called into 
action by the addition of a third body, which 
exerts no sensible affinity upon either of 
them. This may be proved in the follow 
ing manner. 

Water is a compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen; phosphorus is a simple body ace 
cording to our present state of knowledge. 
If. these be presented to each other, no 
chemical union will take place; but if we 
add to them an alkali, and then apply heat, 
the water will become decomposed ; that is 
to say, part of the phosphorus will unite to 
the oxygen of the water, and form phos. 
phoric acid, and the other part will be dis- 
solved in the hydrogen gas and appear as 
phosphuretted hydrogen. 

Here the alkali acts as the substance re. 
quisite to favour the mutual action, or to 
give the disposing affinity. 

If iron and water be brought into cone 
tact with each other, no perceptible change 
will be produced; but if a little sulphuric 
acid be added to the water and iron, a viow 
lent effervescence will take place, the water 
will become decomposed, hydrogen gas will 
be evolved, and the iron become dissolved 
in the acid. 

In this case the sulphuric acid is the cons 
dition necessary to accelerate the chemical 
action. ~ 

VI. The ratio of the energy of chemical 
affinity acting between various bodies, is dif- 
ferent in different substan Bes si 


This is the most important law of chemi-. 


cal attraction. As beginners will find’ it 


rather difficult to eee what passes in: 
3 
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this more complicated agency, they must 
rémember, that the combination which is 
effected between two or more bodies by 
virtue of chemical affinity becomes broken 
whenever we present to the compound an- 
other body, which has an attraction to one 
of the constituent parts of the compound, 
superior to that attraction by which they 
were held together: the bodies, therefore, 
petween which the strongest attraction pre- 
vails, combine, and the rest are disengaged, 
thus: — 

If muriatic acid be poured either on 
pure batytes, or on its carbonate, the 
barytes will ‘be ‘dissolved, amd the com- 
pound will be muriate of barytes, which 
compound is held together by the force of 
affinity existing between the muriatic acid 
and the barytes. On letting fall into this 
soliition a few drops of sulphuric acid, an 
immediate change of principles takes place ; 


the whole quantity of the muriatic acid - 


which was combined with the barytes be- 
comes disengaged, and the sulphuric acid 
tinites to the barytes with a force equal to 
their affinity, minus that of the muriatic acid 
for the barytes. 

Again, if pure silver be dissolved in pure 
nitric acid, part of this is decomposed to 
furnish oxygen, to which and the remaining 
acid the silver will remain united, till an- 
other body is presented to it; which has a 
gteater force of attraction to one of the con- 
Stituent parts of the compound; for in- 
stance, if mercury be added to this solution 
of silver, the mercury will be dissolved, and 
the silyer becomes precipitated or disengaged. 
The supernatant fluid will then be a solution 
of oxide of mercury in nitric acid. 

If to the before-obtained solutien, a 
piece of sheet-lead be presented, the lead 
will be dissolved, and the mercury be- 
come precipitated. The fluid will then be a 
solution of oxide of lead in nitric acid. 

If in this solution of lead, a thin slice of 

copper be suspended, the copper will be dis- 
solved; and the lead will become disengaged. 
The fluid now is a solution of oxide of copper 
in niteic acid. 
If in this solution of copper, a thin sheet 
of iron be kept immersed, the iron will be 
dissolved, and the copper become precipi- 
tated. The fluid now is a solution of oxide of 
iron in nitric acid. 

If to this solution of iron, a piece of zinc 

be presented, the zinc will be dissolved; 
and the iron become precipitated. The so- 
lution then consists of sinc, oxygen, and ni- 
tric acid. 
. If to this solution of oxide of zinc in 
nitric acid, some ammonia be gradually 
added, the ammonia will join to the acid, 
and the oxide of zine will be precipitated. 
The solution will then be nitrate of am- 
MONI. 

If to this solution of nitrate of ammonia, 
some lime-water be added, the ammonia will 
become disengaged, (and manifest itself by 
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a pungent odour,) and the solution will be 
nitrate of lime. ie ok 
If to this solution of nitrate of lime, some 
oxalic acid be added, the lime will be pres 
cipitated by this, and what now remains will 

be merely nitric acid. i Patera 

We see from these experiments, that 
different bodies have different degrees of 
affinity for one and the same substance, 
which can orly be learnt from observation 
and experiments. 

VII. The agency of chemical affinity is 
either limited or unlimited; in other words, 
chemical affinity is capable of uniting 
bodies in definite, or in indefinite ‘pro- 
portions : — . sa 

Experience has convinced us, that in 
bodies generally there are certain precise 
limits of combination beyond which ‘their 
action cannot pass; it remains still to be 
ascertained how bodies can combine within 
these limits. § 

If we attend to what is known at pre- 
sent, we are forced to acknowledge that — 
this law comprehends several modifications, | 
which may be arranged under the following 
classes. 

1. Chemical affinity unites several bo: 
dies, in any proportion whatsoever; their 
combination is therefore unlimited; for ins 
stance, 

If water and ardent spirit be mingled 
together in any quantity, a chemical com- 
bination ensues; for the compound ob- 
tained has always a specific gravity different 
from the mean specific gravity of the 
fluids combined. Its bulk is likewise not ~ 
the same as that of the fluids in a sepa- 
rate state. re 

The same is the case when liquid acids 
and water, or acids and ardent spirit, are 
combined together. ied 

2. Chemical affinity combines several bo- 
dies to a certain extent or maximum only. 

To this class belong all those bodies 
which are capable of saturation, 

It is on this account that water can only 
dissolve a certain quantity of salt; ardent — 
spirit a certain quantity ofresin,&c. 

The union of oxygen arid hydrogen in © 
the formation of water, belongs likewise to 
this class. It will likewise apply to many 
cases, in which bodies neutralize one an- 
other. 

If we take a quantity of any of the dense 
acids diluted with water, for instance, sul- 
phurie acid, and let fall into it a solution of 
an alkali, for example soda, by a little at a 
time, and examine the mixture after every 
addition of the alkali, we find for a consider- 
able time it will exhibit the properties of an. 
acid, it will have a sour taste, and convert ~ 
vegetable blue colours into red; but if we 
continue to add greater quantities of soda, 
these acid properties will gradually diminish, 
and at last disappear ‘altogether. At that 
point, neutralization is said to have taken 
place; if we continue to add more alkali, 
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ties, widely different from each other. 
-ds illustrated in the case of suiphuris acid 
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the mixture will gradually acquire alkaline 
properties ; it will convert blue vegetables 
into green; it will have an urinous or alka- 
line taste, &c. ‘These properties will become 
stronger, the greater the quantity of the soda 
is, which i is added. 

But if we proceed to evaporate the solu- 
tion, in order to obtain crystals, we do not 
find these containing an indefinite proportion 
of soda: on the contrary, the salt appears to 
be truly neutral, and any slight excess of 
alkali present to beonly mechanically mixed. 
It may be therefore said, that the sulphuric 
acid is saturated, as well as neutralized by 
soda. But the converse will not hold good, 
because a salt may be formed of the same 
ingredients, containing a considerable excess 
of acid, called therefore supersulphate of 
soda. 

Again, take muriatic acid, and let fall 
into it gradually carbonate of lime, or mag- 
nesia; an effervescence will take place, for 
a chemical union ensues between the acid 
and the lime, or magnesia, while the carbo- 
nic acid, the other constituent of these bo- 
dies, becomes disengaged, But if we con- 
tinue the addition of the carbonate of lime, 
or, magnesia, until it produces no further 
effervescence ; no chemical union will be ob- 
tained on adding more; this will fall to the 
bottom unaltered, for the combination is at 
its maximum. 

3. Chemical affinity is capable of uniting 
some boiics in one proportion only; thus 
hydrogen and oxygen are known to form but 


ope compound, namely water; whereas it 


combines other bodies in two, theca, or more 
proportions; each of these combinations 
produces compounds, possessing peculiar 
properties. 

This. peculiarity of combination is highly 
important. 

It is owing to this circumstance that both 
nature and art preduce. substances of the 


“game principles, only combined in different 


proportions, which possess peculiar proper- 


‘This 


and soda already noticed. 
Another instance of this law may be seen 


»in the following experiment : 


Introduce one ounce of copper filings 
into four ounces of muriatic acid, contained 
in a medicine-phial of eight ounces capacity, 


_cork it well, and let it stand undisturbed ; 


the acid will soon acquire a greenish colour, 


_which becomes deeper in proportion as the 
_copper becomes dissolved; but in a few 


days, if the bottle be now and then agitated, 
the colour vanishes, and the peiniton at last 
becomes colourless. 

If we now invert the bottle in mercury or 
water, and remove the cork under that fluid, 
a quantity of the mercury will rush in: an 


. evident proof that part of the air contained 


_in the phial has disappear ed. 
If we examine the remaining | air, we 
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shall find that it is incapable of supporting 
flame, and that it is nearly deprived of all its 


oxygen, If we now open the phial, the so- 


lution becomes again green. 

The rationale of these phenomena is this: 
The quantity of oxygen which is: present 
in the confined quantity of air in the empty 
part of the phial, combines with the copper 
to a certain degree, which then becomes 
soluble in the acid, and exhibits the green 
solution. 

This oxide is gradually decomposed to a 
certain extent by some of the remaining cop- 
per, more of which is thus dissolved, and 
the solution becomes colourless. If more 
oxygen be admitted, the solution becomes 
green again as before. 

4, In the formation of similar intimate 
chemical combinations, the same quantity 
of a given substance appears always requi- 
site; and where there are different com: 
pounds of the same ingredients, if all con- 
tain the same quantity of one, the relative 
proportions of the other may be expressed 
by some of the small whole numbers, 1, 2, 
3, 4, &c. Thus, if such quantities of potash 
and of soda be taken, as will both neutralize 
the same weight of sulphuric acid, each 
will also neutralize the same weight of nitric 
acid as the other. Hence the salts formed 
by the mutual decomposition neutral 
salts are likewise neutral. This important 
law was first announced by Dr. Richter, in 
1792. He also. pointed out, that in the pre- 
cipitation of metals by each other, the whole 
of the oxygen and acid are transferred ; and 
that if the original solution were neutral 
the new one is so likewise. Mr. Dalton, of 
Manchester, about the year 1802, adopted 
the opinion, that in these intimate com- 
pounds every particle of the one ingredient 
united to a corresponding particle. of the 
other, or to some small number of particles, 

The simplicity and beauty of this, which 
has been called the atomic theory, made a 
speedy and strong impression on chemists in 
general, Dr. Wollaston found it agree very 
well with the analyses of different salts, 
formed of the same acid and alkali. He 
took, for instance, equal weights of carbo- 
nate of potash, reduced one portion to sub- 
carbonate by heating it to redness, then in- 
troducing them ‘separately oyer mercury, 
andetting up diluted sulphuric acid to each, 
found the quantity of carbonic acid expelled 
from the subcarbonate exactly one half of 
that from the carbonate, Gay-Lussac, in 
1808, first maintained, that gases unite in 
simple ratios of their volume, and where 


_the compound is gaseous, that the conden- 


sation, if any, is also in a "simple ratio. 
Thus 1 measure of oxygen unites with 2 of 
hydrogen to form water; 1 measure of ni- 
trogen with 3 of hydrogen to form 2 mea~ 
sures of ammonia; equal measures of ammo- 
nia aad muriatic acid to form muriate of 
ammonia, It appears too. in many instances 
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that a solid combining with a gas does not 
alter its volume, as when charcoal unitmg 
to oxygen forms carbonic acid gas. Berze- 
lius, Sir Humphrey Davy, and many other 
chemists, have since adduced numerous 
proofs of the correctness of the atomic 
theory: but from the difficulty of analysing 
bodies with sufficient precision, and _ still 
more from the readiness with which the in- 
gredients often combine with each other, or 
with the resulting compounds, less intimate- 
ly, and therefore in indeterminate propor- 
tions, it can hardly be expected that it should 
be established universally. 

VIII. The energy of the chemical affi- 
nity of different bodies is modified in pro- 
portion to the ponderable quantities of the 
substances placed within the sphere of action. 

It is obvious, from this, that the deno- 
mination of elective affinity is erroneous; 
since it supposes the union of one entire 
substance with another, to the exclusion of 
a third. But this is not the case; a mere di- 
vision of action takes place in instances of 
this kind; that is to say, the substances act 
according to the quantity existing within 
the sphere of activity. The excess of quan- 
tity is capable of compensating the defici- 
ency of the force of affinity. When, there- 
fore, a compound body of two substances is 
acted on by a third, that part of the com- 
pound which is the subject of combination, 
is divided between the two remaining, not 
only in proportion to their respective de- 
grees of affinity, but also according to 
their ponderable quantities, so that by vary- 
ing this in either, the effect produced will 
be varied. 

Thus Berthollet has proved, that in all 
cases a large quantity of a body is capable 
of abstracting a portion of another, from a 
small portion of a third, how weak soever 
the affinity between the first and second of 
these bodies may be, and how strong soever 
the affinity between the second and third. 
Thus potash is capable of abstracting part 
of the acid from oxalate of lime, phosphate 
of lime, and carbonate of lime. Soda and 
lime decompose partially sulphate of potash. 
Nitric acid subtracts part of the base from 
oxalate of lime, &c. 

The following experiment, advanced by 
Berthollet, will prove this more clearly. 

If equal parts, by weight, of potash aind 
sulphate of barytes be boiled, in a small 
quantity of water, to dryness, it will be 
found that the sulphuric acid has been di- 
vided between the two bases in the com- 
pound ratio of their mass, and their force of 
affinity. The greater part of the sulphate of 
barytes will be found undecomposed; a 
small quantity of barytes will be found at 
liberty ; most of the potash will also be un- 
combined, but a certain portion will be 
united with the sulphuric acid which the ba- 
rytes has lost, in the form of sulphate of potash. 

It is not merely in the instance stated here, 
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that this division of one body between two 
others, according to their respective masses 


and affinities, takes place, there being scarce- 


ly any example to the contrary. 


And as the affinities of bodies vary with 
their masses, it is obvious that, when we: 


speak of the affinities of bodies, we ought 
to consider them as always acting in certain 
determinate proportions. 

Ava’ntr. (From avaww, to dry.) A dry 
disease, proceeding from a fermentation in 
the stomach, described by Hippocrates de 
Morbis. . . 

Auva’pse. The same. 

Au'cuen. (From avxew, to be proud.) 
The neck, which, in the posture of pride, is 
made stiff and erect. 

Auditory nerve. 
mollis. 

Auditory passage. 
auditorius internus. 


See Har and Meatus 


Avev'stum. An epithet given to several 
compound medicines. 

Avtr'scos. (From avacs, a pipe.) A 
catheter, or clyster-pipe. 

Av'tos. The same. > 

AURA. (From ae, to breathe.) Any 


subtile vapour, or exhalation. 

AU/RA EPILE’PTICA. ‘A sensation 
which is felt by epileptic patients, as if a 
blast of cold air ascended from the lower 
parts towards the heart and head. 

AURA SE’MINIS. 
subtile and vivifying portion of the semen 
virile, that ascends through the Fallopian 
tubes, to impregnate the ovum in the ovarium. 

Av’ra vita’us. So Helmont calls the 
vital heat. 

AuRA‘’NTIA CURASSAVE’NTIA. Curassoa, 
or Curassao apples, or oranges. The fruit 
so called seem to be the immature oranges, 
that by some accident have been checked in 
their growth. They are a grateful aroma- 
tic bitter, of a flavour very different from 
that of the peel of the ripe fruit, and with- 
out any acid; what little tartness they have 
when fresh, is lost in drying. Infused in 
wine, or brandy, they afford a good bitter 
for the stomach. They are used to pro- 
mote the discharge in issues, whence their 
name of issue peas, and to give the flavour 
of hops to beer. 

Aura’ntu Ba/ccom. Seville oranges. See 
Citrus aurantium. 

Avra/xtit cortex.’ See Citrus “auran- 
tim. i 

AURA'NTIUM. (So called, ab awreo 
colore, from its golden colour, or from Aran- 
tium, a town of Achaia.) See Citrus auran- 
tium. - 

AURI'CULA. (dim. of auris, the ear.) 
The external ear, upon which are several 
eminences and depressions, as the helix, an- 


tihelix, tragus, antitragus, conche auricule, © 


scapha, and lobulus. 
AURICULA JUDAy 
wz CUTICUlde ° \ 


See Ear. * 
Jew’s ear, See Pe- 


See Nerve and Portio 


The extremely _ 


> ae 
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See Hieracium. 
The auricles of the 


Auri'cuLa MU‘RIS. 
Auri'cuL& co’RDIs. 
heart. “See Heart. - . 
AURICULA’RIS.  (Auricularis, . se. 
digitus ; from auris, the ear; so called be- 


cause people generally put it into the ear,” 


when the hearing is obstructed.) The little 
finger. 

_ Auriga. (A waggoner. Lat.) A ban- 
dage for the sides is so called because it is 
made like the traces of a waggon-horse. 
Galen. . 


Avurreo. (Ab aureo colore; from its 
yellow colour.) The jaundice. See Jc- 
terus. 

Avurierementum. (From aurum, gold, 


and pigmentum,-paint; so called from its 
colour and its use to painters.) Yellow or- 
piment. See Arsenic. 

AURIS. (From aura, air, as being the 
medium of hearing.) The ear, or organ of 
hearing. See Ear. . 

Av’ris teva’ror. See Altollens aurem. 

Aorisca‘tr1um. (From auris, the ear, 
and scalpo, to scrape.) An instrument for 
cleansing the ear. 

Av’RIUM so’RDES. 

Av’Rium TINNI'tTUS. 
the ears. 

Aurv'co. The jaundice. 

AU’RUM: Gold. 

Av’RUM HORIzZONTA/LE. 
mon and sugar. 

Av’rum Lepro’sum. Antimony. 

Av’rum musi'vum <A preparation of 
tin, sulphur, sal-ammoniac, and quick- 
silver... 

Av’rum vora’s1tx.. Gold dissolved and 
- mixed with oil of rosemary, to be drank. 

Au’rus Braziuir’nsis. An obsolete name 
of the Calamus aromaticus. 

AvutuE'MERoN. (From autos, the same, 
and muepa, a day.) A medicine which 
gives relief, or is to be administered the 


The wax of the ears. 
A ringing noise in 


Oil of cinna- 


same day... 

AvrtouitHo’romus. One who cuts him- 
self for the stone. 

Avrocratr'ta, The healing power of 
nature. Hippocrates. 


Auto’rsia. (rom avrtos, himself, and 
omlopat, to see.) Ocular evidence. 

Avto’pyros. (From avtos, itself, and 
avpos, wheat.) Bread made with the meal 
of wheat, from which the bran has not been 
removed. Galen. Ba 

Avxiia/au Mu'scutt. The pyramidal 
muscles of the abdomen. 

Ava'nsis. Avante. -Indigestion, 

AVELLA'NA. (From Abella, or Avella, 
a town in Campania, where they grew.) 
The hazel-nut. | 

Aveia’na caTua’atica, Barbadoes nuts. 
A purgative. 
. Avetta/ya Mexicana. 
- colate nut. 
Avevia/Na purca'rrix. Garden spurge. 
AVE'NA. (From aveo, to covet; be= 


Cocoa and cho- 
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cause cattle are so fond of it.) The — 


oat. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Triandria. Ora” 
der, Digynia.. : 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the oat. 

Avena sativa. The systematic name 
for the avena of the pharmacopeeias. It is the 
seed which is commonly used, and called 
the oat. There are two kinds of oats: the 
black and the white. They have similar 
virtues, but the black are chiefly sown for 
horses. They are less farinaceous, and less 
nourishing, than rice, or wheat; yet afford 
a sufficient nourishment, of easy digestion, 
to such as feed constantly on them. In 
Scotland, and some of the Northern coun- 
ties of Iungland, oats form the chief bread 
of the inhabitants. They are much used 
in Germany ; but, in Norway, oat bread isa 
luxury, among the common people. Gruels, 
made with the flour, or meal, called oatmeal, 
digest easily, have a soft mucilaginous qua- 
lity, by which they obtund acrimony, and. 
are used for common drink and food in 
fevers, inflammatory disorders, coughs, 
hoarseness, roughness, and exulceration of 
the fauces; and water-gruels answer all 
the purposes of Hippocrates’ ptisan. Ex- 
ternally, poultices, with oatmeal, vinegar, 
and a very little oil, are good for sprains 
and bruises. Stimulant poultices, with the 
grounds of strong beer, mixed up with 
oatmeal, are made for tumours, &c. of a 
gangrenous tendency. 

Ave’N@ sE/MINA. 

AVENACU. 
quality. 

Avens, common. See Geum. 

AVENZOAR, a native of Seville, in 
Spain, who flourished about the beginniiig of 
the twelfth century; he was made physician 
to the king, and is said, but on imperfect 


See Avena sativa. 
A Molucca tree, of a caustic 


_ evidence, to Have attained the uncommon - 


age of 135. He prepared his own medi- 
cines, and practised surgery, as well as phy- 
sic. His principal work was a compendium 
of the practice of medicine, called « Al 
Theiser,”” containing some diseases not 
elsewhere described, and numerous cases 
candidly related. He was called the Ex~ 
perimenter, from his careful investigation 
of the powers of medicines by actual 
trial. 

AVERROKES, an eminent philosopher 
and physician, born about the middle of the 
12th century, at Corduba, in Spain. He 
studied medicine under Avenzoar, but does 
not appear to have been much engaged in 
the practice of it, his life exhibiting the 
most extraordinary vicissitudes of honours 
bestowed upon him as.a magistrate, and 
persecutions, which he underwent for reli- 
gion. He appears to have first observed, 
that the small-pox occurs but once in the 
same person, His principal medical work, 
called the “ Universal,” is a ‘compendium 
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of physic, mostly collected from other aus 
thors. He died about the year 1206. ~ 
AVICENNA, a celebrated philosopher 


and physician, born in Chorasan, in the year" 


980. He studied at Bagdat, obtained a 
degree, and began to practise at 18: and 
he soon attained great wealth and honour 
in the court of the caliph. But during the 
latter part of his life residing at Tspahan, 
after several years spent in travelling, he 
impaired his constitution by intemperance, 
and died of a dysentery in his 58th year. 
His chief\work on medicine, called ‘« Ca- 
non Medicine,” though mostly borrowed 
from thé Greek or other preceding writers, 
andina very diffuse style, acquired great re- 
putation, and was taught in the European 
colleges till near the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

. AVICE’/NNIA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system, Class, 
Didynamia. Order, Angiosp2rmia. 

Avicenni’A tomentosa. The systema- 
tic name for the plant which affords the 
Malacea bean, or dnacardium orientale of 
the pharmacopeeias. The fruit, or nut, so 
called, is of a shining black colour, heart- 
shaped, compressed, and about the size of 
the thumb-nail. It is the produce of the 
Avicennia tomentosa; foliis cordato-ovatis, 
subtus tomentosis, of Linneus. It is now 
deservedly forgot in this country. 

Avicato Pzar. See Laurus persea. 

_ AXYLLA. (Azilla, atzil, Heb. Sea- 
liger deduces it from ago, to act; in this 
manner, ago, axo, axa, axula, axilla.) The 
cavity under the upper part of the arm, 
called the arm-pit. 

AXILLARY ARTERIES. Arterie azillares. 
The axillary arteries are continuations of 
the’subclavians, and give oif, each of them, 
in the axilla, four mammary arteries, the sub- 
scapular, and the posterior and anterior cir - 
cumflex arteries, which ramify about the 
joint. — 

AXILLARY NeRvE. Articular nerve. A 
bratich of the brachial plexus, and sometimes 
of the radial nerve. It runs outwards and 
backwards, around the neck of the humerus, 
and is lost in the muscles of the scapula. 

AXILLARY vEINs. Ven@ avillares. The 
axillary veins receive the blood from the 
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veins of the atm, and evacuate it into the 
subclavian vein. ~ gt 
A’xts. (From ago, to act.) See Den~ 
tatus. Pee ; 
AXU'NGIA. (From avis, an axle-tree, 
and wnguo, to anoint.) Hog’s lard. 
Axu’nera cura’ra. Purified hog’s lard. 
AXU’NGIA DE MU/MMIA. arrow. 
A’zac. (Arabs) Gum ammoniac. 


Aza'gor: Verdigrise. 

Azamar. Native cinnabar. Vermi- 
lion. 

Azep. A fine kind of camphire. 


AZOT. (From a, pfiv. and gew, to live ; 
because it is unfit for respiration.) See 
Nitrogen. Sn ig te P 

AZOT, GASEOUS OXIDE OF. 
gaseous omide of. 

A’zotu. Animagi 

A’zus. Alum. 

Azvu’r1um. Quicksilver, sulphur, and 
sal-ammoniac. f E 

Azyers. (From a, priv. and vos, a 
yoke.) The os sphénoides was so called, 
because it has no fellow. 48 

A'ZYGOS. (From a, priv. and gvyos; a 
yoke; because it has no fellow.) Several 
single muscles, veins, bones, &c. aré so 
called. : 

A'zyeos Morea’ent. A muscle of the 
mouth. VOT 

A’ayGos PROCE'ssUSs 
os sphenoides. 

A’/ZYGOS UVUL. Palato-staphilinus 
of Douglas. Staphilinus, or Epistaphilinis of 
Winslow. <A musele of the uvula, which 
arises at one extremity of the suture which 
joins the palate bones, runs down the whole 
length of the velum and uvula, resembling 
an earth-worm, and adhering to the tendons 
of the circumflexi. It is inserted into the 
tip of the uvula. Its use is to raise the 
uvula upwards and forwards, and to shorten 
it. : 

A’zycos vein. Vena azygos. Vena sine 
pari. This vein is situated in the right cavity 
of the thorax, upon the dorsal vertebrz. “It 
receives the blood from the vertebral; in- 
tercostal, bronchial, pericardiae, and dia- 
phragmatic veins, and evacuates it into the 
vella Cava superior, y ees 


See Nitrogeny 


nary universal remedy. 


A process of the 
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Basvarca’nivs. (From BaSagw, to speak 
inarticulately.) The incubus, or night- 
mare; so called because, in this disorder, the 


person 1s apt to make an inarticulate and 
confused noise, . 


Ba'ccA MONSPELIE NSIS. 
ICA. 


_ Bacca’tia, (a baccharum copia, because 
it abounds in berries.) The bay, or Jaurel- 
tree. Sess’ ss 


Inula dysente- 


BAD 


Baleem BERMUDE’NSES. 
saponarid. 

 Ba’ccmsunyreri, Juniper berries. 
Juniperus. 

' Ba’com xav/R1, 
SJiaurus. 

Ba’'ccam NORLA NDICA. 
ticus. 

Ba'cc viscato’ria. See Menispermum 
cocculus. 

Ba‘ccuanis. (From bacchus, wine; from 
its fragrance resembling that liquor.) See 
Inula dysentericas 

Bacuer’s ritus. Pilule tonice Bacher. 
A celebrated medicine in France, employed 
for the cure of dropsies. Their principal 
ingredient is the extract, of melampodium, 
or black hellebore. 

Ba‘ccuis. (From bacchus, wine; be- 
cause it generally proceeds from hard drink- 
ing ‘and intemperance.) Gutta rosacea. 
A name given by Linnezus to a pimpled 
face. 

BACCIUS, Annrew,anative of Ancona, 
practised medicine at Rome towards the end 
of the 16th century, and became physician to 
Pope Sixtus V. He appears to have had 
great industry and learning from his nume- 
rous publications ; of which the chief, “ De 
Thermis,”’ gives an extensive examination of 
natural waters. 

Ba’ccut1. Is used, by some writers, for 
a particular kind of lozenges, shaped into 
little short rolls. Hildanus likewise uses 
it for an instrument in surgery. 

Ba‘cora. The Banana. 

_. BACTISHUA, Grorcer, was a cele- 

_brated physician of Chorasan, distinguished 
also for his literary attainments.’ He was 
successful in curing the reigning caliph of a 
complaint of the stomach, which brought 
him into great honour ; he translated seve- 
ral of the ancient medical authors into the 
Arabian language ; and many of his obser- 
vations aré recorded by Rhazés and other 
succeeding physicians. His son, Gabriel, 
was in equal estimation with the famous 
Haroun Al Raschid, whom he cured of apo- 
plexy by blood-letting, in opposition to the 
Opinion of the other physicians. 

Bapvia’ca. A kind of sponge usually 
sold in Russia, the powder of which is said 
to take away the livid marks of blows and 
bruises within a few hours. It is only de- 
scribed by Bauxbaum, and its nature is not 
properly understood, 

Banpian semen. The seed of a tree which 
grows in China, and smells like aniseed, 
The Chinese (and Dutch, in imitation of 
them) sometimes use the badiane to give 
their tea an aromatic taste. See Iilicium 
anisatum. 

Bavr'za a’qua. See Bath waters. 

.» Bapranum semen. Indian aniseed. 


See Sapindus 
See 
Laurel berries. See 


See Rubus Are- 


Bapucca. (Indian.) <A species of cap- 
An antidote, 


Ba’pzcumr. 


BAL 


B.m'osi (Batos.) In Hippocrates it méaris 
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few; but in P. Avgineta, it is an epithet for 


a poultice, . 

BAGLIVI, Grorer, born at Ragusa in 
1668, after graduating at Padua; and im- 
proving himself greatly by travélling through- 
out Italy, was made professor of medicine 
and anatomy at Rome. In 1696, he pubs 
lished an excellent work on the practice of 
physic, condemning the exclusive attach» 
ment to theory, and earnestly recommend. 
ing the Hippocratic method of observation ; 
which, he maintained, assisted by the modern 
improvements in anatomy and’ physiology; 
would tend greatly to the advancement. of 
medicine. He has left also several. other 
tracts, though he died at the early age of 38, 

BAGNIGGE WELLS. A saline mi- 
neral spring in London, resembling the 
Epsom water. In most constitutions; three 
half-pints is considered a full dose for purg 
ing. 

Ba’enio. (From bagno, Ital) A ba. 
thing or sweating-house. 

Ba’uE! Goyo'ttr. Ray takes it to be the 
Areca, or Faufel. 

Ba’uet scuvu’.ti. 
Genista. 

Baitac., White lead. 

BAILLOU, GuitiaumE per, commonly 
called Ballonius, was born in 1538 at Paris, 
where he graduated, and attained consider- 
able eminence. He was-very active in the 
contest for precedence between the physi- 
cians and surgeons, which was at length 
decided in favour of the former. His writ- 
ings are numerous, though not now much 
esteemed; but he appears to have been the 
first who properly discriminated between 
gout and rheumatism. 

Bata. The plantain-tree. 

Bata/NA MACROCE’PHALA.  (Badaiva: 
from BadAw, to cast, from its power in cast- 
ing up water; and pakpokepados: from 
wakpos, long, and Kkepadn, a head; from the 
length of its head.) The systematic name 
of a species of whale. 

Barani’xNum o’tEuM. Oilof the ben-nut. 

Baranoca’stanum. (From Badavos, a 
nut, and Kasavoy, a chesnut; so called from 
its tuberous root.) The buniuwm bulbocas- 
tanum, or earth-nut: which see, 

Ba'tanos. Balanus. (From Baddow, to 
cast ; because it sheds its fruit upon thé 
ground,) 1, An acorn. 

2. Hippocrates, in his Treatise de Affec~ 
tionibus, expresses by it the oak. 

3. Theophrastus uses it sometimes, to 
express any glandiferous tree. 

4. From. the similitude of form, this 
word is used to express suppositories and 
pessaries. 

5. A name of the glans penis. 

BALAU'STIUM. (From Baas, vari- 
ous, and ave, to dry; so called from the 
variety of its colours, and its bécoming 
soon dry ; or from BAasavw, to germinate, ) 


An Indian-tree. See 
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Balaustia. A large rose-like flower, of a red 
colour, the produce of the plant from which 
we obtain the granatum. See Punica gra- 
natum. 

BALBU'TIES, (From Bafalw, to 
stammer ; or from balbel, Heb. to stammer.) 
A defect of speech; properly, that sort of 
stammering where the patient sometimes” 
hesitates, and immediately after, speaks pre- 


cipitately. It is the Psellismus Balbutiens 
of Cullen. 
Baur'sta. (From Bade, to cast.) The 


astragulus, a bone of the foot, was formerly 
called os balistze, because-the antients used 
to cast it from their slings. 

Bartoo'n. (Ballon, or. balon, French.) 
A large glass receiver in the form of a hol- 
low globe. For certain chemical operations 
balloons are made with two necks, placed 
opposite to each other; one to receive the 
neck of a retort, and the other to enter the 
neck of a second Lalloon: this apparatus is 
called enfiladed balloons. Their use is to 
increase the whole space of the receiver, 
because any number of these may be ad- 
justed to each other. The only one of these 
vessels which is generally used, is a small 
oblong balloon with two necks, which is to 
be luted to the retort, and to the receiver, 
or great balloon; it serves to remove this 
receiver from the body of the furnace, and 
to hinder it from being too much heated. 

Bauto’rz. (From Badd, to send forth, 
and ous, wros, the ear; because it sends 
forth flowers like ears.) Ballota. Stink- 
ing horehound. A nettle-like plant. The 
ballote nigra of Linnzus, 

Balm. See Melissa. 

Balm of Gilead. See Dracocephalum. 

Balm of Mecca. See Amyris opobalsa- 
MUM- 

Balm, Turkey. See Dracocephalum. 

Balmoney. See Aithusa meum. 

BA/LNEUM. A bath, or bathing-house. 
See Bath. 

_ Ba‘uyzum anima'tx, The wrapping any 
part of an animal, just killed, round the 
body, or a limb. 

BA’/LNEUM ARE’NZ. A sand-bath 
for chemical purposes. See Bath. 

BA/LNEUM CA’/LIDUM. A hot- 
bath. See Bath. 

BA'LNEUM FRI’/GIDUM. A cold 
bath. See Bath. 
~ BA’LNEUM MARIA. Balneum ma- 
vis. A warm-water bath. See Bath. 

BA'LNEUM MEDICA/TUM. . A 
bath impregnated with drugs. 

Ba’/tyeum si’ccum. Balneum cinereum. 
A dry bath, either with ashes, sand, or iron 


filings. 

Ba’LNEum souruu’reum. A sulphurous 
bath. 

BA/LNEUM TE’PIDUM. A tepid 
bath. See Bath. 

BA’LNEUM VAPO'/RIS. A vapour 


_ bath. 
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BA’/LSAM. (Balsamum. From baal a 


samen, Hebrew.) The term balsam was 
antiently applied to any strong-scented, 
natural vegetable resin of about the fluidity 
of treacle, inflammable,: not miscible with 
water, without addition, and supposed to be 
possessed of many medical virtues. All 
the turpentines, the Peruvian balsam, co- 
paiba balsam, &c, are examples of natural 
balsams. Besides, many medicines com- 
pounded of various resins, or oils, and 
brought to this consistence, obtained the 
name of balsam. Latterly, however, the 
term has been restricted ‘to those resins 
which contain the Benzoic acid. Of these 
only four are commonly known, the gum 
benzoin, balsam of Tolu, that of Peru, and 
storax. : 

Balsam apple, male. The fruit of the 
Momordica elaterium of Linnzus. See Mo- 
mordica elaterium. 

Batsam, artiric1aL. Compound medi- 
cines are thus termed which are made of a 
balsamic consistence and fragrance. ‘They 
are generally composed of expressed or ethe- 
real oils, resins, and other solid bodies, which 
give them the consistence of butter. The 
basis, or body of them, is expressed oil of 
nutmeg, and frequently wax, butter, &c. 
They are usually tinged with cinnabar and 
saffron. 

Balsam, Canary. See Dracocephalum. 

Lalsam of Canada. See Pinus Balsamea. 

Baisam of Copaiba. See Copaifera offict- 
nalts. / 5 

BatsaM, NATURAL. A resin which has 
not yet assumed the concrete form, but still 
continues in a fluid state, is so called, as 
common turpentine, balsamum copaiva, pes 
ruvianum, tolutanum, &c. 

Balsam, Peruvian. See Myroxylon Perui- 


Serum. 


Balsam of sulphur. See Balsamum sule 
phuris. - 

Balsam of Tolue See Toluifera balsae 
MUM ried 
‘Balsam, Turkey. See Dracocephalum. 

Barsama'tio. (From balsamum, a bale 
sam.) The embalming of dead bodies. 

Barsa‘mra. (From balsamum, balsam.) 
The balm of Gilead fir; so called from its 
odour. See Pinus balsamea. . 

BatsameLa/on. (From balsamum, bal- 
sam, and eAaor, oil.) Balm of Gilead, or 
true balsamum Judaicum. 

Ba’tsami o/LeuM. Balm of Gilead. 

BALSA’MICA.  (Balsamica, sc. medi-: 
camenta; from 6aAcapoy, balsam.) Balsa- 
mics. A term generally applied to sub- 
stances of a smooth and oily consistence, 
which possess emollient, sweet, and gene- 
rally aromatic qualities. Hoffman calls 


those medicines by this name, which are hot — 


and acrid, and also the natural balsams, 


stimulating gums, &c. by which the vital - 


heat is increased. » Dr. Cullen speaks’ of 
them under the joint title of dalsamica. et 
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_ resinosa, considering that turpentine is the 
basis of all balsams. 

Bacsamt'rera BRaziLie NsIs. 
sam copaiba tree. 

Batsami rera Inpica’Na. The Peruvian 
balsam tree, 

Batsami'ra roe NEA. 
ageratum. 

Batsami'ta Lu’rEa. The polygonum per- 
sicaria of Linnzus; which see. 


Batsamyi’ra mi'Nor. Sweet maudlin. 


Batsamr'ra magor. ? See Tanacetum Bal- 

Batsami'ra Mas. ‘§  samitu. 

BA’/LSAMUM. (From baal samen, 
Heb. the prince of oils.) A balsam. See 
Balsam. 

Ba'tsamum Aicypri’acum. 
opobalsamum. 

Ba'tsamum America’NuUM. 
lon Peruiferum. , 

Ba'tsAMuM Ano’pyNuM. A preparation 
made from tacamahacca, distilled with tur- 
pentine and soap liniment, and tincture of 
opium. 

Ba’tsAMuM ALPi/NUM. 
balsamum. 

Ba’/LsAMUM ANTIMO'NII. 
merly applied to cancer. 

Ba’tsamuM arca’'t. A preparation com- 
posed of gum-elemi and suet. 


The bal- 


See Achillea 


See dmyris 


See Myroxy- 


See dmyris opo- 


A remedy for - 


Ba'tsamum Asra’ticum. See <Amyris 
opobalsamum. 

~ Ba’tsamum Braziue’nsz. See Pinus 
balsamea. 

Ba'tsamum Canapr’nsE. See Pinus 
balsamea. 


Ba‘tsamMum cepHa’ticum. A distillation 
of oils, nutmeg, cloves, amber, &c. 

Ba/LsAMUM COMMENDATO RIS. A com- 
position of storax, benzoe, myrrh, aloes, 
&e. 

_ Ba’tsamum Copa’rna. 
officinalis. 

Ba’LsaMUM EMBRYONUM. 
of aniseed. | 
_ Ba‘tsamum cenur'NuM ANTIQUO’RUM. See 
Amyris opobdalsamum. 

Ba‘tsamum Guitrape'NsE. 
opobalsamum. 

Ba'tsaMuM Guaia’/cINUM. 
Peru and spirits of wine. 


See Copaifera 


A preparation 


See dm yris 
Balsam of 


Ba‘tsamum Gurno'nis. The same as 


balsamum anodynum. 


Ba'tsamum Hunea/aicum. A balsam 
prepared from a coniferous tree on the Car- 
pathian mountains. 


Ba’‘tsamum Jupa‘icum. See Amyris opo- 
balsamum- 

Ba’tsamum Locate’iu. - (Locatelli; so 
called from its inventor Lucatellus.) Balsa- 
mum Lucatellii A preparation made of 
oil, turpentine, wax, and red saunders; now 

isused ; formerly exhibited in coughs of 
“long standing. 

Ba/tsamum mas, The herb costmary. 

See Tanacetum balsamita. 
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. Ba’'tsamum 8 Mr'cca. 
balsamum. 

Ba‘tsamum Mexica’num. 
lon Peruiferum. 

Ba’tsaMum no/vum. A new 
from a red fruit in the West Indies. 

Ba’tsaMuM oporIFERUM. A preparation 
of oil, wax, and any essential oil. 

Ba’tsamum Pe’rsicum. A balsamum com- 
posed of storax, benzoe, myrrh, and aloes. 

Ba’tsamum Peruvia’num. See Myrozy- 
lon peruiferum. 

Ba‘tsAMUM RACKASIRA. ‘This balsam, 
which is inodorous when cold, but of a 
smell approaching to that of Tolu balsam 
when heated, is brought from India in 
gourd-shells. It is slightly bitter to the 
taste, and adheres to the teeth, on chewing. 
It is supposed to be one of the factitious 
balsams, and is scarcely ever prescribed in 
this country. 

Ba‘tsamum sa/Mecu. A factitious bal- 
sam, composed of tartar, dulcified by spirits 
of wine. 

Ba’tsAMUM sAPons’cruM. A name given 
to the preparation called opodeldoc. 

Ba’‘tsamum satu’rnr. The remedy so 
named is prepared by dissolving the acetate 
of lead in oil of turpentine, and digesting 
the mixture till it acquires a red colour. 
This is found to be a good remedy for 
cleansing foul ulcers ; but it is not acknow- 
ledged in our dispensatories. 

Ba’tsamum sty’Racis Benzor’n1. Gum- 
benzoin is so called. See Styraxr Benzoin. 

Ba‘tsamum svu’cern1. Oil of amber. 

Ba‘tsamum su’Lruuris. A solution of 
sulphur in oil. 

Ba’LsAMUM SU’LPHURIS ANISA’TUM. Tere- 
binthinated balsam of sulphur, and oil of 
aniseed. 

Ba‘tsAMuM svU’LrHuRIS Barzapn’yse. 
Sulphur boiled with Barbadoes tar. 

Ba’LsaMuM sv/LPHURIS CRA’ssUM. 
balsam of sulphur. 

Ba‘LsAMUM SU/LPHURISTEREBINTHINA'TUM. 
This is made by digesting the sulphur with 
oil of turpentine; it is now confined to 
veterinary medicine, 

Baltsamum su'/LPHURIS sI/MPLEX. 
phur boiled with oil. ° 

Ba‘tsamum Syri/acum. The balm of 
Gilead, See Amyris opobalsamum. * 

Ba‘tsamum Torvura’num. See Tolwifera 


See Amyris opo- 
See Myroxy- 


balsam 


Thick 


Sul- 


balsamum. 
Ba’‘tsaMUM TRAUMA’TICUM. Vulnerary 
balsam. A form of medicine prescribed in 


the London Dispensatory, intended to sup- 
ply the place of the tincture commonly 
called Friar’s balsam, so famous for curing 
old ulcers. The London College have 
named it Tinctura Benzoini composita. 
Ba'tsamum uNiversa’te. A name given 

to the unguentum saturninum of old phar- 
macopeeias. 

-Ba’tsamum va'rum. See Amyris opobal- 
samums 
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Ba'tsamum viriwe. Linséed-oil, turpen- 
tine, and verdigrise mixed together. _ 

Ba'tsamum vita HorrMa’Nni. Beaume 
devie. An artificial balsam, so named from 
its inventor, and composed of a great variety 
of the warmest and most grateful essential 
oils, such as nutmegs, cloves, lavender, &c. 
with balsam of Peru, dissolved in highly 
rectified spirit of wine ; but it is now greatly 
abridged in the number of ingredients, and 
but little used. 

Bauzornum. The gum-benjamin. 

Bamsa'tio. (From BaySarw, to speak 
inarticulately.) A person who stammers, 
or lisps. 

Bamno’o. (Indian.) The young shoots 
of the arundo bambos of Linneus, which 
are prepared by the natives of both Indies 
with vinegar, garlic, pepper, &c. into a very 
excellent pickle, which promotes the appe- 
tite, and assists digestion. 

Ba'mia moscua’ta. See Hibiscus. 

Bamier. The name of a plant common 
in Egypt, the husk of which they dress with 
meat, and, from its agreeable flavour, make 
great use of it in their ragouts. 

Ban a/rzor. ‘The coffee-tree, 

BANA’NA. (Indian.) Bananetra. Fi- 
coides. Ficus Indica. Musa fructu cucu- 
merino breviori. Senoria. Paceira. The 
Banana, or Plantain-tree. The most re- 
markable species of this genus of plants are, 

1. The paradisaica, or plantain. 

2, The musa sapientum, or banana-tree. 

Both are among the most important pro- 
ductions of the earth. The first sort i$ cul- 
tivated in all the islands of the West Indies, 
where the fruit serves the Indians for bread; 
and some of the white people also prefer it 
to most other things, especially to the yams 
and cassada bread. This tree is cultivated, 
on a very extensive scale, in Jamaica ; with- 
out the fruit of which, Dr. Wright says, the 
island would scarcely be habitable, as no 
species of provision would supply their place. 
Even flour, or bread itself, would be less 
agreeable, and less able to support the la- 
borious negro, so as to enable him to do his 
business, or to keep in health. Plantains 
also fatten horses, cattle, swine, dogs, fowls, 
and other domesti¢ animals. The leaves, being 
smooth and soft, are employed as dressings 
after blisters. The water from the soft trunk 
is astringent, and employed by some to check 
diarrhoeas. Every other part of, the tree is 
useful in different parts of rural economy. 
The leaves are used as napkins and table- 
cloths, and are food for hogs. The second 
sort, musa sapientum, or banana tree, dif- 
fers from the paradisaica, in having its stalks 
marked with dark purple stripes and spots. 
The fruit is shorter, straighter, and rounder; 
the pulp is softer, and of a more luscious 
taste. It is never eaten green; but, when 
ripe, it is very agreeable, either eaten raw 
or fried in slices, as fritters, and is relished 


by all ranks of people in the West Indies, 
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Both the above plants were carried to the 
West Indies from the Canary islands; 
whither, it is believed, they had been brought 
from Guinea, where they grow naturally. 
Bananer'ra. See Banana. 


Ba’ncra. The Elaphoboscum, or wild 
parsnip. : 
BANDAGE: Deligatio. Fascia. Am 


apparatus consisting of one or several pieces 
of linen, or flannel, and intended for co-. 
vering or surrounding parts of the body for 
surgical purposes. Bandages are either 
simple or compound. The chief of the 
simple are the circular, the spiral, the 
uniting, the retaining, the expellent, and 
the creeping. The compound bandages used 
in surgery, are the T bandage, the suspen- 
sory one, the capistrum, the eighteen-tail 
bandage, and others, to be met with in 
surgical treatises. a 

Banpu’ra. A plant which grows in Cey- 
lon, whose root is said to be astringent. _. 

Bancv’z, Bange. A species of opiate in 
great use throughout the East, for its in- 
toxicating qualities. It is the leaf of a kind 
of wild hemp, growing in the countries of 
the Levant, and made into powder, pills, or 
conserves. 


Ba’nica. . The wild parsnip. 
Banr iia. 


yeaa See Hpidendrum. 


Bao’san. Bahobab. A species of the 
genus of plants called by Linnzzus Adanso« 
nia: which see. 

Ba’prica co’ccus. . Kermes berries. 

Barrister’ rium. (From Barlw,. to im- 
merge.) A bath, or repository of water, to 
wash the body. 

Barti'strum. (From Bazrlw, to dye.) 
A species of wild mustard, so called from 
its reddish colour. a 

Ba’rnac. (From borak, Arabian, splen- 
did.) Barach panis. Nitre. According to 
Rulandus, nitrum salis. 

Ba/ras. (Arabian.) In M. A. Severinus, 
it is synonymous with Alphus, or Leuce. 

Bara’turum. (Arabian,) Any cavity or 
hollow place. 


BA‘RBA. (From barbarus, because wild 5 


nations are 1. The 
beard of man. 


2. Some vegetables have the specific 


usually unshaven.) 


name of barba, whose ramifications are 


bushy, like a beard, as barba jovis, &e. 
Ba’rpa ano'nis. The arum, 
Ba’rza ca’pra, The ulmaria. 
Ba’rza ur'rct. The tragopogon. 
Ba‘xza so'vis. Jupiter's beard, or the 

silver bush. Also a name of the sempervi- 

vum majus, and of a species of anthyllis. 
Barza'do“s CHERRY. 
malphigia glabra of Linnzus, resembling 
the inferior sorts of our cherries. 
Barbidoes nut... See Jatropha curcas.,. 


~~ 


BARBA’'DOES TAR. (So named from * 


the island from which it is chiefly pro- 
cured.) The use of this article in medicine 


The fruit of the ~~ 
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is limited to its external application; at 
times, in paralytic cases. 

Barza‘rea. (From St. Barbary, who 
is said to have found its virtues.) See Ery- 
simum barbarea. — 

Barsa‘ria. Barbaricum. An _ obsolete 
term formerly applied to rhubarb. 

- Barzaro’ss# rrtuta. Barbarossa’s pill. 
An ancient composition of quicksilver, rhu- 
barb, diagridium, musk, amber, &c. It was 
the first internal mercurial medicine which 
obtained any real credit. 

Ba’rzarum. The name of a plaster in 
Scribonius Largus. 

Barsatina. A Persian vermifuge seed. 

Ba/rzet. Barbo.. An oblong fish, re- 
sembling the pike, the eating of whose roe 
often brings on the cholera, 

Barberry. See Berberis. 

BARBEYRAC, Cuartes, a French 
physician of the 17th century, who gradu- 
ated and settled at Montpelier, where he 
acquired great celebrity. He died in 1699, 
at the age of about 70, having published 
little, except.a good account of the diseases 
of the chest and stomach in females. Mr. 
Locke, who became intimate with him 
abroad, considered him very similar in_his 
manners. and opinions to Sydenham. His 
practice is said to have been distinguished 
for simplicity and energy. 

Barsora. The barbut. A small river- 
fish. It is remarkable for the size of its 
liver, which is esteemed the most delicate 
part of it. 

BARDA’NA. (From bardus, foolish ; 
because silly people are apt to throw them 
on the garments of passengers, having the 
property of sticking to whatever they touch. ) 
Burdock. See Arctium. 

BARE’/GE WATER. The small vil- 
lage of Barege, celebrated for its thermal 
waters, is situated on the French side of the 
Pyrenees, about half way between the Me- 
diterranean and the Bay of Biscay. The 
hot springs are four in number. ‘They have 
all the same component parts, but differ 
somewhat in their temperature, and in the 
quantity of sulphur, the hottest being most 
strongly penetrated with this active ingre- 
dient. ‘The coolest of these waters raises 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 75 deg.; the 
hottest to 120 deg. Barege waters are re- 
markable for a very smooth soapy feel; 
they render the skin very supple and plia- 
ble, and dissolve perfectly well soap and 
animal lymph; and are resorted to as a bath 
in resolving tumours of various kinds, ri- 
gidities, and contractions of the tendons, 
stiffness of the joints, left by rheumatic and 
gouty complaints, and are highly serviceable 
in cutaneous eruptions. Internally taken, 
this water gives considerable relief in disor- 
ders of the stomach, especially attended with 
acidity and heart-burn, in. obstinate colics, 
jaundice, andin gravel, and other affections 


of the urinary organs, 
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Barrett. . 
Barri. See Soda impura. 
Barvrspor. 


BARK. A term very frequently em- 
ployed to signify, by way of eminence, 
Peruvian bark. See Cinchona. 

Bark, Carribean. See Cinchona Caribea. 

Bark, Jamaica. See Cinchona Carib@as 

Bark, Peruvian. See Cinchona. 

Bark, red. See Cinchona oblongifolia, 

Bark, yellow. See Cinchona cordifolia. 

Barley. See Hordeum. 

Barley, caustic. See Cevadilla. 

Barley, pearl. See Hordeum. 

Barm. A name given to yeast. 

BARNET WATER. It is of a purging 
kind, of a similar quality to that of Epsom, 
and about half its strength. . 

BAROMETER. (From fapos, weight, 
and jerpoy, measure.) An instrument to 
determine the weight of the air; it ig com- 
monly called a weather-glass. 


Baro’nes. Small worms; called also * 
Nepones. 
Baro’pris. A black stone, said to be an 


antidote to venomous bites. 

Ba’ros. (Bapos.) Gravity. 

1. Hippocrates uses this word to express 
by it, an uneasy weight in any part. 

_ 2. It is also the Indian name for a species 
of camphire, which is distilled from the roots 
of the true cinnamon-tree. ’ 

Ba'rrenness. The same as sterility. 

BA/RTHOLINE, Tuomas, was born 
at Copenhagen in 1616. After studying in 
various parts of Europe, particularly Padua, 
and graduating at Basil, he became professor 
of anatomy in his native city; in which 
office he greatly distinguished himself, as 
well as in many other branches of learning. 
He was the first, who described the lympha- 
tics with accuracy; though some of these 
vessels, as well as the lacteals and thoracic 
duct, had been before discovered by other 
anatomists. Besides many learned works 
which he published, several others were 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1670; 
and he particularly regretted a dissertation 
on the ancient practice of midwifery, of 
which an outline was afterwards published 
by kis son Caspar. Of those which remain, 
the most esteemed are, his epistolary corre- 
spondence with the most celebrated of his 
cotemporaries; his collection of cases where 
foetuses have been discharged by preter- 
natural outlets; and the ‘‘ Medical and 
Philosophical Transactions of Copenhagen,” 
enriched by the communications of many 
correspondents: this last work was in four 
volumes, published within the ten years 
preceding his death, which happened in 
1680; and a fifth was afterwards added by 
his son. 

BartHounia’n Gia'NpuLa. See Sub- 
lingual glands. , 

Barycor‘a. ( From Bapvs, heavy, and akouw, 
to hear.) Deafness, or difficulty of hearing, 
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Baryoco'ccaron. (From fapus, heavy, 
and xoxkados, a nut; because it gives a deep 
sound,) A name for the stramonium. 

Baryrno’n1a. (From Bapvs, dull, and 
g@wyn, the voice.) A difficulty of speaking, 

BARY’TES. (From Bapus, heavy; so 
called because it is very ponderous.) Cauk. 
Calk. Terra ponderosa. Baryt. Ponder- 
ous earth. Heavy earth. 

Barytes does not exist pure in nature. It 

is always found in combination with sulphu- 
ric or carbonic acid. United with the sul- 
phuric acid, it forms the mineral called swi- 
phate of barytes, or baroselenite. It is found 
in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, &c. When 
united to carbonic acid, it is called aérated 
barytes, or carbonate of bar ‘ytes, found at 
Anglezark, near Chorley, in Lancashire. 
"Both combinations are met with regularly 
crystallized and amorphous. 
_ Pure barytes has a much stronger affinity 
than any other body for sulphuric acid ; it 
turns blue tincture of cabbage green. It is 
entirely infusible by heat alone, but melts 
when mixed with various earths. Its specific 
gravity is 4.000. It changes quickly in the 
air, swells, becomes soft, and falls into a 
white powder, with the acquisition of about 
one-fifth of its weight. This slaking is 
much more active and speedy than that of 
lime. It combines with phosphorus, which 
compound decomposes water rapidly. It 
unites to sulphur by the dry and humid 
way. It has a powerful attraction for water, 
which it absorbs with a hissing noise and 
‘consolidates it strongly. It is soluble in 
twenty times its weight of cold, and twice 
its weight of boiling water. Its crystals 
are long four-sided prisms of a sattin-like 
appearance. It is a deadly poison to ani- 
‘mals, 

Method of obtaining pure Barytes.— 1. 
Take native carbonate of barytes ; reduce 
it to a fine powder and dissolve it in a suf- 
ficient quantity of diluted nitric acid; eva- 
porate this solution till a pellicle appears, 
and then suffer it to crystallize in a shallow 
bason. ‘The salt obtained is nitrate of ba- 
rytes ; expose this nitrate of barytes to the 
action of heat in a china cup, or silver cru- 
cible, and keep it in a duil red heat for at 
least one hour; then suffer the vessel to 
cool, and transfer the greenish solid contents, 
which are pure barytes, into a well-stopped 
bottle. When dissolved in a small quantity 
of distilled water, and evaporated, it may be 
obtained in a beautiful crystalline form. 

In this process the nitric acid, added to 
the native carbonate of barytes, unites to 
the barytes, and expels the carbonic acid, 
and forms nitrate of barytes 5 3 on exposing 
this ni to heat, it parts with its nitric 
acid, ° ch becomes decomposed into its 
constituents, leaving the barytes behind. 

2. Pure barytes may likewise be obtained 
from its sulphate. For this purpose, boil 
‘powdered sulphate of barytcs in a solutiop 
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of twice or three times its weight of carbon~ 
ate of potash, in a Florence flask, for about 
two hours; filter the solution, and. expose 
what remains on the filter to the action of a 
violent heat. 

In this case, the sulphuric acid of the ba- 
rytes unites to the potash, and the carbonic 
acid of the latter joins to the barytes; hence 
sulphate of potash and carbonate of barytes 
are obtained. The former is in solution and 
passes through the filter; the latter is inso- 
luble, and remains behind. From this arti- 
ficial carbonate of barytes, the carbonic acid 
is driven off by heat. 

Baryta Murias. Terra ponderosa sa- 
lita. The muriate of barytes is a very 
acrid and poisonous preparation. In small 
doses it proves sudorific, diuretic, deob- 
struent, and alterative; in an over-dose, 
emetic, and violently purgative. The late 
Dr. Crawford found it very serviceable in 
all diseases cormmected with scrophula; and 
the Germans ‘have employed it with great 
success in some diseases of the skin and vis- 
cera, and obstinate ulcers. The dose of the © 
saturated solution in distilled water, is from ° 
five to fifteen drops for children, and from 
fifteen to twenty for adults. 

Basaat, (Indian.) The name of an Ton 
dian tree. A decoction of its leaves, with 
ginger, in water, is used as a gargle in dis- 
orders of the fauces. The kernels of the 
fruit kill worms. Ray’s Hist. 

BASA’LTES. (In the Ethiopic tongue, 
this word means iron, which is the colour 
of the stone.) A heavy and hard kind of 
stone, chiefly black, or green. It frequently 
containsiron, has a flinty hardness, is inso- 
luble by acids, and is fusible by fire. The 
most remarkable property of this substance 
is its figure, being never found in strata, 
like other marbles, but always standing up 
in the form of regular angular columns, 
composed of a number of joints, one placed 
upon and nicely fitted to another, .as if 
formed by the hands of a skilful architect, 
Some regard this fusible substance as a vol- 
canic production ; others have supposed that it 
was formed from water. The Giant’s Cause- 


way, in the county of Antrim, in Ireland; 


and the rock of Pereniere, near St. Sant- 
doux, in Auvergne, are formed of these 
stones. The distinctive characters of ba- 
saltes are, a regular form; hardness suffici- 
ent to give fire with steel; and a cinereous, 
gray colour, inclining to black. 

Basani'tEs. (From 6acanZw, to find 
out.) A stone said, by Pliny, to contain 
a bloody juice, and useful in diseases of 
the liver: also a stone upon which, by some, 
the purity of gold was formerly said to be 
tried, and of which medical. mortars were 
made. ; 

Base, acidifiable. 

Base, acidifying. See Acid. 

Basta’t10. (From. basio, to kiss.) Ve- 
nhereal connection between the sexes, 


See Acid. 
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Basta’ror. See Orbicularis oris. 
Basil. See Ocimum basilicum. 
Baswa’re os. (Basilaris; from Bacirevs, 


aking.) Several bones were so termed by 
the antients; as the sphenoid and occipital 
bones. 


BASILA’/RIS ARTE’/RIA. Basilary 
artery. An artery of the brain. So called 
because it lies upon the basilary process of the 
occipital bone. It is formed by the junction 
of the two vertebral arteries within the skull, 
and runs forwards to the sella turcica along 
the pons varolii, which it supplies, as well as 
the adjacent parts, with blood. 

Basiua’Ris pBoce’ssus. Basilary process. 
See Occipital bone. 

Bastiia’ris apo’ruysis. 
physis of the os occipitis. 

Basrtica mepia’na. See Busilica vena. 

Basi'tica Nux. | The walnut. 

BASI’LICA VENA. The large vein 
that runs in the internal part of the arm, 
and evacuates its blood into the axillary 
vein. The branch which crosses, at the 
- head of the arm, to join this vein, is called 
the busilic median. They may either of 
them be opened in the operation of blood- 
letting. 

Basilicon ointment. 
gZuentum. 

Bast tcum. (From BaciAtkos, royal ; so 
called from its great virtues.) Ocimum. Ba- 
sil. See Ocimum Basilicum. 

Basi'ticum ungur'ntuM. Unguentum 
basilicum flavum. An ointment popularly 
so ¢alled from its having the ocimum basi- 
licum in its composition. It came after- 
wards to be composed of wax, resin, &c, 
and. is now called ceratum resinz. 

Basr'ticus pu'tvis. The royal powder. 
A preparation formerly composed of calo- 
mel, rhubarb, and jalap. Many composi- 
tions were, by the antients, so called, from 
their supposed pre-eminence. 

Basii'pion. An itchy ointment was 
formerly so called by Galen. 

Ba’siuis. A name formerly given to col- 
lyriums of supposed virtues, by Galen. 

Bastu'scus. (From Bactteus, a king.) 
The basilisk, or cockatrice, a poisonous ser- 
pent; so called from a white spot upon its 
head, which resembles a crown. Also the 
philosopher’s stone, and corrosive sublimate. 

Basto-ckraro-cHonpRro-cio'ssus. See Hy- 
oglossus. . 

- Basto-guo’ssum. See Fyoglossus. 

Basto-ruaryne a'us, See Constrictor pha- 
ryngis medius. . 

BA’SIS. (From Baie, to go: the sup- 
port of any thing, upon which it stands or 
goes.) +1..This word is frequently applied 
anatomically to the body of any part, or to 
that part from which the other parts appear, 
as it were, to proceed, or by which they are 
supported, 
. % In pharmacy it signifies the principal 
ingredient, . 


The great apo- 


See Basilicum un- 
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Ba’sts cr’nenrr. A term applied fore’ 
merly to the palatum. 

Ba’sts co’rpis. The broad part of the 
heart is so called, to distinguish it from the 
apex, or point. , 

Bassi co’tica. The name of a medicine 
in Scribonius Largus, compounded of aro- 
matics and honey. 

Bastard Pleurisy. 
notha. 

Bata’ras. (So the natives of Peru call 
the potatoe, which is a native of that coun- 
try, whence our word potatoe.) A species 
of night-shade, solanum tuberosum, Linn. 
which see. 

BATH. (Balneum, -i,n. From Bara 
veiov, a bath.) Baths are of several kinds. 

T. A convenient receptacle of water, for | 
persons to wash or plunge in, either for 
health or pleasure, is called a bath. These 
are distinguished into hot and cold ; and are 
either natural or artificial. The natural hot 
baths are formed of the water of hot springs, 
of which there are many in different parts 
of the world; especially in those countries 
where there are, or have evidently been, 
volcanoes. The artificial hot baths consist ° 
either of water, or of some other fluid, 
made hot by art. The cold bath consists 
of water, either fresh or salt, in its natural 
degree of heat; or it may be made colder 
by art, as by a mixture of nitre, sal-ammo- 
niac, &c. The chief hot baths in our coun- 
try are those of Bath and Bristol, and those 
of Buxton and Matlock; which latter, 
however, are rather warm, or tepid, than 
hot. ‘The use of these baths is found to be 
beneficial in diseases of the head, as palsies, 
&c. ; in cuticular diseases, as leprosies, &c. 5 
obstructions and constipations of the bowels, 
the scurvy, and stone ; and in many diseases 
of women and children. The cold bath, 
though popularly esteemed one of the most 
innocent remedies yet discovered, is not, 
however, to be adopted indiscriminately, 
On the contrary, it is liable to do consi- 
derable mischief in all cases of diseased vis= 
cera, and is not, in any case, proper to be 
used during the existence of costiveness, 
As a preventive remedy for the young, 
and as a general bracer for persons of a re= 
laxed fibre, especially of the female sex, it 
often proves highly advantageous; and, in 
general, the popular idea is a correct one, 
that the glow which succeeds the use of cold 
or temperate baths, is a test of their utility ; 
while, on the other hand, their producing 
chilliness, head-ache, &c. is a proof of their 
being pernicious. ; 

The Cold Bath. 

The diseases and morbid symptoms, for 
which the cold bath, under one form 
another, may be applied with advantage, 
are very numerous; and some of them de- 
serve particular attention. One of the most 
important of its uses is in ardent fever; and, 


See Peripneumonia 


under proper management, it forms a highly 
I 
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valuable remedy in this dangerous disorder. 
It is highly important, howeyer, to attend. 
to the precautions which the use of this-vi- 
, Zorous remedial process requires.  ‘ Affu- 
sion with cold water,’ Dr. Currie observes, 
«« may be used whenever the heat of the 
body is steadily above the natural standard, 
when there is no sense of chilliness, and 
especially when there is no general nor pro- 
fuse perspiration. If used during the cold 
stage of a fever, even though the heat be 
higher than natural, it brings on inter- 
ruption of respiration, a fluttering, weak, 
and extremely quick pulse, and certainly 
might be carried so far as to extinguish 
animation entirely.”’ The most salutary 
consequence which follows the proper use 
of this powerful remedy, is the production 
of free and general perspiration, It is this 
circumstanee that appears to give so much 
advantage to a general affusion of cold 
water in fevers, in preference to any par- 
tial application,: The cold bath is better 
known, especially in this country, as a ge- 
neral tonic remedy in various chronic dis- 
eases, The general circumstances of dis- 
order for which cold. bathing appears to be 
of service, according to Dr, Saunders, are 
a languor and weakness of circulation, ac- 
companied with profuse sweating and fatigue, 
on very moderate exertion ; tremors in the 
limbs, and many of those symptoms usually 
called nervous; where the moving powers 
are weak, and the mind listless and indo- 
lent; but, at the same time, where no per- 
manent morbid obstruction, or visceral dis- 
ease, is present. Such a state of body is 
often the consequence of a long and debili- 
tating sickness, or of a sedentary life, with- 
out using the exercise requisite to keep up 
the activity of the bodily powers. In all 
these cases, the great object to be fulfilled, 
is to produce a considerable re-action, from 
the shock of cold water, at the expense of 
as. little heat as possible; and when cold- 
bathing does harm, it is precisely where the 
powers of the body are too languid to bring 
on re-action, and the chilling effects remain 
unopposed. When the patient feels the 
shock of immersion very severely, and, from 
experience of its pain, has acquired an in- 
superable dread of this application; when 
he has felt little or no friendly glow to suc- 
ceed the first shock, but on coming out of 
the bath remains cold, shivering, sick at the 
stomach, oppressed with head-ache, languid, 
drowsy and listless, and averse to food and 
exercise during the whole of the day, we 
may be sure that the bath has been too cold, 
ck too severe, and no re-action pro- 
dequate to the impression on 
the body. 
Th kind of slow, irregular fever, 
or rat ebricula, in which Dr. Saunders 
has often found the cold bath of singular 
service. This disorder principally affects 
persons naturally of a sound constitution, 
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but who lead a sedentary life, and at the 
same time are employed in some occupa- 
tion which strongly engages their attention, 
requires much exertion of thought, and. ex- 
cites a degree of anxiety. Such persons 
have constantly a pulse rather quicker than 
natural, hot hands, restless nights, and an 
impaired appetite, but without any con- 
siderable derangement in the digestive or- 
gans. This disorder will continue for a 
long time, in an irregular way, never en- 
tirely preventing their ordinary occupation, 
but rendering it more than usually anxious 
and fatiguing, and often preparing the way. 
for confirmed hypochondriasis. Persons in 
this situation, are remarkably relieved by 
the cold-bath, and, for the most part, bear it 
well; and its use should also, if possible, be 
aided. by that relaxation from business, and 
that diversion of the mind from its ordinary 
train of thinking, which are obtained by 
attending a watering place. ~The Doctor. 
also found cold. bathing hurtful in chlorosis, 
and observes, that it is seldom admissible in 


those cases of disease in the stomach which — 
are brought on by high living, and consti- — 


tute what may be termed the true dyspepsia. 


The topical application of cold water, 40 


or of a cold saturnine lotion, in cases of 
local inflammation, has become an esta- 
blished practice; the efficacy of which 


is daily experienced. Burns of eyery de- 


scription will bear a most liberal use of 
cold water, or even of.ice; and this may 
be applied to a very extensive inflamed as 


face, without even producing the ordinary 


effects of general chilling, which would be 
brought on from the same application to a. 
sound and healthy skin, Another very dis-. 
tressing symptom, remarkably relieved by 
cold water, topically applied, is that in- 
tolerable itching of the vagina, which wo-= 
men sometimes experience, entirely uncon- 
nected with any general cause, and which 
appears to be a kind of herpes confined to 
that part. Cold water has also been used — 


topically in the various cases of strains, — 
bruises, and similar injuries, in tendinous _ 


and ligamentous parts, with success; also 
in rigidity of muscles, that have been long 
kept at rest, in order to fayour the union of 
bone, where there appears to have been no 
organic injury, but only a deficiency of ner- 
vous energy, and in mobility of paris, or at 


most, only slight adhesions, which would | 


give way to regular exercise of the weak- 
ened limb. Another very striking instance 
of the powerful effect® of topical cold, in 
stimulating a. part to action, is shewn in 
the use of cold, or even iced water, to the 


vagina of parturient women, during the_ 


dangerous hemorrhages that take place 


4 
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from the uterus, on the partial separation — 


of the placenta. 
The Shower Bath. 
A species of cold bath. 
vention, in which the water falls, through — 


A modern in- 


. 
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numerous apertures, on the body. A pro. 
per apparatus for this purpose is to be eb- 
_ tained at the shops. The use of the shower 


purposes as the cold bath, and is often at- 
tended with particular advantages. 1, From 
the sudden contact of the water, which, in 
the common cold hath, is only momentary, 
but which, in the shower bath, may be pro- 
longed, repeated, and modified, at pleasure ; 
and, secondly, from the head and _ breast, 
which are exposed to some inconyenience 
and danger in the common bath, being 
here effectually secured, by receiving the 
first shock of the water. 
The Tepid Bath. 

The range of temperature, from the 
lowest degree of the hot bath to the highest 
of the cold bath, forms what may be termed 
the tepid. In general, the heat of water 
which we should term tepid, is about 90 deg. 
In a medicinal point of view, it produces 
the greatest effect in ardent fever, where 
the temperature is little above that of health, 
but the powers of the body weak, not able 
to bear the vigorous application of cold im- 
mersion. In cutaneous diseases, a tepid 
bath is often quite sufficient to produce 
a salutary relaxation, and_perspirability 
of the skin, . 


ca 


- The Hot Bath. 

From 93 to 96 deg. of Fahrenheit, the 
hot bath has a peculiar tendency to bring 
on astate of repose, to alleviate any local 

_ irritation, and thereby induce sleep. It is, 
Bo oon the whole, a safer remedy than the 
cold bath, and more peculiarly applicable 
to very weak and irritable constitutions, 
whom the shock produced by cold immersion 
would overpower, and who have not suffi- 
cient vigour of circulation for an adequate 
re-action. In cases of topical inflammation, 

- connected with a phlogistic state of body, 
preceded by rigor and general feyer, and 
where the local formation of matter is the 
pecan of the general inflammatory symp- 
“toms, experience directs us to the use of 
the warm relaxing applications, rather than 
those which, by exciting a general re-action, 
would increase the local complaint. This 
object is particularly to be consulted when 
the part affected is one that is essential to 
life. Hence it is that in fever, where there 
is a great determination to the lungs, and the 
respiration appears to be locally affected, 
independently of the oppression produced 
by mere febrile increase of circulation, prac- 
titioners have avoided the external use of 
cold, in order to promote the solution of the 
fever ; and have trusted to the gencral an- 
tiphlogistic treatment, along with the topi- 
cally relaxing application of warm vapour, 
inhaled by the lungs. Warm bathing ap- 
pears to be peculiarly well calculated to 
reliéve those complaints that seem to depend 
0n an irregular or diminished action of any 
“part of the alimentary canal; and the state 


- 


' water, seems highly fayourable to the healthy 


bath applies, in every case, to the same | 


of the skin, preduced by immersion in warnt 


action of the stomach and bowels, Another 
very important use of the warm hath, is in, 
herpetic eruptions, by relaxing the skin, 
and rendering it more pervious, and pre- 
paring it admirably for receiying the sti- 
mulant applications of tar ointment, mer- 
curials, and the like, that are intended to 
restore it to a healthy state. ‘The consti- 
tutions of children seem more extensively 
relieved by the warm bath than those of 
adults; and this remedy seems more gene- 


_rally applicable to acute feyers in them than 


in persons of a more advanced age, Where 
the warm bath produces its salutary opera 
tion, it is almost always followed by an 
easy and profound sleep. Dr. Saunders 
strongly recommends the use of the tepid 
bath, or even one of a higher temperature, 
in the true menorrhagia of females. In pa- 
ralytic affections of particular parts, the 
powerful stimulus of heated water is gene- 
rally allowed; and in these cases, the effect 
may be assisted by any thing, which will 
increase the stimulating properties of the 
water, as, for instance, by the addition of 
salt. In these cases, much benefit may be 
expected from the use of warm sea-baths, 
The application of the warm bath topically, 
as in pediluvia, or fomentations to the feet, 
often produces the most powerful effects in 
quieting irritation in fever, and bringing on 
asound and refreshing repose. The cases 
in which the warm hath is likely to be at- 
tended. with danger, are particularly those 
where there exists a strong tendency to 
a determination of blood to the head; and 
apoplexy has sometimes been thus brought 
on. ‘The lowest temperature will be re- 
quired for cutaneous complaints, and to 
bring on relaxation in the skin, during febrile 
irritation ; the warmer will be necessary in 
paralysis ; more heat should be employed on 
a deep-seated part than one that is super~ 
ficial. 
The Vapour Bath. 


The vapour bath, called also Baineum 
laconicum, though not much employed in 
England, forms a valuable remedy in a va- 
riety of cases. In most of the hot natural 
waters on the Continent, the vapour bath 
forms a regular part of the bathing appa- 
ratus, and is there highly valued. In no 
country, however, is this application carried 
to so great an extent as in Russia, where it 
forms the principal and almost daily luxury 
of all the people, in every rank; and it is 
employed as a sovereign remedy for a great 
variety of disorders. The Hon 
Cochrane has lately published 
the Vapour Bath, from whi 
he has brought the appara ] 
fection, that he can apply it degree 
of temperature, partially or generally, by 
shower, or by stream, with a great force or 
a small one ; ee to the particular cir. 
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cumstances under which patients are so Va~ 
riously placed, who require such assistance. 
See Cochrane on Vapour Bath. Connected 
with this article, is the air-pump vapour-bath ; 
a species of vapour bath, or machine, to 
which the inventor has given this name. 
This apparatus has been found efficacious 
in removing paroxysms of the gout, and 
preventing their recurrence; in acute and 
chronic rheumatism, palsy, cutaneous dis- 
eases, ulcers, &c. It has also been pro- 
posed in chilblains, leprosy, yaws, tetanus, 
amenorrhea, and dropsy. 
II. When the vessels in which bodies are 
exposed to the action of heat, are not 
placed in immediate contact with the fire, 
but receive the required degree of heat by 
another intermediate body, such apparatus 
is termed a bath. These have been va- 
riously named, as dry, vapour, &c. Modern 
chemists distinguish three kinds: 

1. Balneum arene, or the sand bath. 
This consists merely of an open iron, or 
baked clay sand-pot, whose bottom is mostly 
convex, and exposed to the furnace. ’ Finely 
sifted sea-sand is put into this, and the vessel 
containing the substance to be heated, &c. 
in the sand bath, immersed in the middle. - 

2. Balneum marie, or the water bath. 
This is very simple, and requires no par- 
ticular apparatus. The object is, to place 
the vessel containing the substance to be 
heated, in another, containing water ; which 
last must be of such a nature as to be fitted 
for the application of fire, as a common still, 
or kettle. 

3. The vapour bathe When any sub- 
stance is heated by the steam, or vapour, 
of boiling water, chemists say it is done 
by means of a vapour bath. 

III. Those applications are called dry 
baths, which are made of ashes, salt, sand, 
&c, The antients had many ways of ex- 
citing a sweat, by means of a dry heat; as 
by the use of hot sand, stove rooms, or ar- 
tificial bagnios; and even from certain na- 
tural hot steams of the earth, received under 
a proper arch, or hot-house, as we learn from 
Celsus. They had also another kind of 
bath by insolation, where the body was ex- 
posed to the sun for some time, in order to 
draw forth the superfluous moisture from 
the inward parts; and to this day it is a 
practice, in some nations, to cover the body 
over with horse-dung, especially in painful 
chronic diseases. In New England, they 
make a kind of stove of turf, wherein the 
‘sick are shut up to bathe, or sweat. It was 
probably from a knowledge of this practice, 
and of the exploded doctrines of Celsus, that 
the noted empiric Dr. Graham drew his 
notions of the salutary effects of what he 
called e bathing ; a practice which, in the 
way he used it, consigned some of his 
patients to a perpetual mansion under the 
ground. The like name of dry bath, is some- 
times also given to another kind of bath, 
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made of kindled coals, or burning spirit of 
wine. 


plentiful manner; care being taken to keep 
the head out, and to secure respiration. This 
bath has been said to be very effectual in re- 
moving old obstinate pains in the limbs. 

IV. Medicated baths are such as are 
saturated with various mineral, vegetable, 
or sometimes animal substances. ‘Thus we 
have sulphur and iron baths, aromatic and 
milk baths. ‘There can be no doubt that 


such ingredients, if duly mixed, and a pro- 


per temperature given to the water, may, 
in certain complaints, be productive of 
effects highly beneficial. Water, impreg- 


nated with sulphate of iron, will abound 


with the bracing particles of that metal, and. 
may be useful for strengthening the part to 
which it is applied, re-invigorating debilitated 
limbs, stopping various kinds of bleeding, 
restoring the menstrual and hemorrhoidal 
discharges when obstructed, and, in short, 
as a substitute for the natural iron bath. 
There are various other medicated baths, 
such as those prepared with alum and 


quick-lime, sal-ammoniac, &c. by boiling” 
them together, or separately, in pure rain, 


water. These have long been reputed as. 
eminently serviceable in paralytic, and all 
other diseases arising from nervous and 
muscular debility. pies 
BATH WATERS.  Bathonie aque. 
Solis aque. Badigue aque. ‘The city of 
Bath has been celebrated, for a long seri 
of years, for its numerous hot springs, 
which are of a higher temperature than any. 
in this kingdom, (from 112° to 116°,) and, 
indeed, are the only natural waters which 
we possess that are at all hot to the touch ; 
all the other thermal waters being of a heat 
below the animal temperature, and only 
deserving that appellation from being inva- 
riably warmer than the general average of 
the heat of common springs. 


The patient being placed in a conve- 
nient close chair, for the reception of the 
fume, which rises and provokes sweat in a 


By the erec-, © 


tion of elegant baths, these waters are parti _ 


cularly adapted to the benefit of invalids, 
who find here a variety of establishments, 
contributing equally to health, convenience, 
and amusement. ‘There are three principal 
springs in the city of Bath, namely, those 
called the Aing’s Bath, the Cross Bath, and 
the Hot Bath; all within a short distance of 
each other, and emptying themselves into 


the river Avon, after having passed through — 


the several baths. Their supply is so co- 
pious, that all the large reservoirs used for 
bathing are filled every evening with fresh 
water, from their respective fountains. In. 


their sensible and medicinal properties, there 


is but a slight difference. According to Dr. 
Falconer, the former are—1. That the 


water, when newly drawn, appears clear and 


colourless, remains perfectly inactive, with- 


out bubbles, or any sign of briskness, or 
2. After being exposed to — 


effervescence, 
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the open air, for some hours, it becomes 
rather turbid, by the separation of a pale 
yellow, ochrey precipitate, which gradually 
‘subsides. 5. No odour is perceptible from 
a glass of the fresh water, but a slight pun- 
gency to the taste from a large mass of it, 


‘when fresh drawn; which, however, is. 


neither fetid nor sulphureous. 4. When 
hot from the pump, it affects the mouth 
with a strong chalybeate impression,. without 
being of a saline or pungent taste. And, 
fifthly, on growing cold, the chalybeate 
taste is entirely lost, leaving only a very 
slight sensation on the tongue, by which it 
can scarcely be distinguished from common 
hard spring-water. The temperature of 


the King’s Bath water, which is usually - 


preferred for drinking, is, when fresh drawn 

in the glass, above 116 deg.; that of the 

Cross Bath, 112 deg. But, after flowing 

into the spacious bathing vessels, it is ge- 

nerally from 100 to 106 deg. in the hotter 
baths, and from 92 to 94 deg. in the Cross 

Bath; a temperature which remains nearly 

stationary, and is greater than that of any 

other natural spring in Britain. A small 
quantity of gas is also disengaged from 
these waters, which Dr. Priestley first dis- 
covered to contain no more than one-twen- 
tieth part of its bulk of fixed air, or car- 
bonic acid. ‘The chemical properties of the 

Bath waters, according to the most accu- 

rate analysers, Doctors Lucas, Falconer, 

and Gibbs, contain so small a proportion of 
iron, as to amount only to one-twentieth 

' or one-thirty-eighth of.a grain in the pint; 
and, according to Dr. Gibbs, fifteen grains 
and a quarter of siliceous earth in the gallon. 
Dr. Saunders estimates a gallon of the 
King’s Bath water to contain about eight 
cubic inches of carbonic acid, and a similar 
quantity of air, nearly azotic, about eighty 
grains of solid ingredients, one-half of which 
probably consists of sulphate and muriate of 
soda, fifteen grains and a half of siliceous 

» arth, and the remainder is selenite, carbo- 
nate of lime, and so smalla portion of oxide 
of iron as to be scarcely calculable. Hence 
he concludes, that the King’s Bath water 
is the strongest chalybeate; next in order, 
the Hot Bath water; and lastly, that of 
the Cross Bath, which contains the smallest 
proportions of chalybeate, gaseous and sa- 
line, but considerably more of the earthy 
particles; while its water, in the pump, is 
also two degrees lower than that of the 
others. It is likewise now ascertained, 
that these springs do not exhibit the slightest 
traces of sulphur, though it was formerly 
believed, and erroneously supported on the 
autherity of Dr. Charleton, that the subtile 

_ aromatic vapour in the Bath waters, was a 
sulphureous principle, entirely similar to 
common brimstone. 

__ With regard to. the effect of the Bath 
waters on the human system, independent 
of their specific properties, as a medicinal 
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remedy not to be. imitated completely by 
any chemical process, Dr. Saunders attri- 
butes much of their salubrious influence to 
the natural degree of warmth peculiar to 
these springs, which, for ages, have pre- 
served an admirable degree of uniformity 
of temperature. He thinks too, that one 
of their most important uses is that of an €X~ 
ternal application, yet supposes that, in this 
respect, they differ little from common 
water, when heated to the same temperature, 
and applied under similar circumstances. 
According to Dr. Falconer, the Bath 
water, when drunk fresh from the springs 
generally raises, or rather accelerates the 
pulse, increases the heat, and promotes the 


‘different secretions. These symptomsin most 


cases, become perceptible soon after drink~ 
ing it, and will sometimes continue for a 
considerable time. It is, however, remark- 
able, that they are only produced in invalids. 
Hence we may conclude, that these waters. 
not only possess heating properties, but: 
their internal use is likewise attended with 
a peculiar stimulus, acting more immediately 
on the nerves. 

One of the most salutary effects of the 
Bath water, consists in its action on the 
urinary organs, even when taken in mode- 
rate doses. Its operation on the bowels: 
varies in different individuals, like that of 
all other waters, which do not contain any 
cathartic salt; but, in general, it is produc- 
tive of costiveness: an effect resulting from 
the want of an active stimulus to the intes- 
tines, and probably also from the determi~ 
nation this water occasions to the skin, 
more than from any astringency which it 
may possess; for, if perspiration be sud- 
denly checked during the use of it, a diar- 
rhoea is sometimes the consequence. Hence 
it appears that its stimulant powers are 
primarily, and more particularly exerted in 
the stomach, where it produces a variety of 
symptoms, sometimes slight and transient, 
but, occasionally, so considerable and _per- 
manent, as to require it to be discontinued. 
In those individuals with whom it is likely 
to agree, and prove beneficial, the Bath 
waters excite, at first, on agreeable glowing 
sensation in the stomach, which is speedily 
followed by an increase both of appetite and 
spirits, as well as a quick secretion of urine. 
In others, when the use of them is attended 
with head-ache, thirst, and constant dryness 
of the tongue, heaviness, loathing of the 
stomach, and sickness; or if they are not 
evacuated, either by urine or an increased 
perspiration, it may be justly inferred. that 
their further continuance is improper. 

The diseases for which these celebrated 
waters are resorted to, are very numerous, _ 
and are some of the most important and dif. 
ficult of cure of all that come under medical 
treatment. In most of them, ‘the: bath is: 
used along with the waters, as an internal 
medicine. The general indications, of the 
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propriety of using this medicinal water, are 
in those cases where a gentle, gradual, and 
permanent stimulus, is required. Bath 
“water may certainly be considered as a 
chalybeate, in which the iron is very small in 
quantity, but in a highly active form ; and. 
the degree of temperature is in itself a sti- 
mulus, often of considerable powers. ‘These 
circumstances again point ott the necessity 
of certain cautions, which, from a view of 
the mere quantity of foreign contents, might 
be thotight superfluous. Although, in es- 
timatiig the powers ‘of this medicine, al 
lowahce must be made for local prejudice 
in its favour, there can be no doubt but that 
its employmerit is hazardous, and might 
often do considerable mischief, in various 
cases of active inflammation, especially in 
irritable habits, where there exists a strong 
tendency to hectic fever ; and even in the 
‘less inflammatory state of diseased and sup- 
purating viscera ; and, in general, wherever 
a quick pulse and dry tongue indicate a de- 
ree of getieral fever. The cases, there- 
ire. to which this water are peculiarly 
suited, are mostly of the chronic kind; and 
by a steady perseverance in this remedy, 
very obstinate disorders have given way. 
The following, Dr. Saunders, in his Treatise 
“on Mineral Waters, considers as the prin- 
cipal, viz. 1. Chlorosis, a disease which, at 
all times, is much relieved by steel, and will 
bear it, everi where there is a considerable 
degree of feverish irritation, receives par- 
ticular benefit from the Bath water; and its 
“use, as a Warm bath, excellently contributes 
to remove that languor of circulation, and. 
obstruction of the natural evacuations, which 
constitute the leading features of this com- 
mon arid troublesome disorder, 2. ‘The com- 
plicated diseases, Which are often brought 
on by 4 long residence in hot climates, af- 
fecting the secretion of bile, the functions of 
the stomach, dnd alimentary canal, and 
which gerierally produce organic derange- 
ment ini sothe part of the hepatic system, often 
yecéive much benefit from the Bath water, 
if used at a time wheh suppurative inflam- 
mation is not actually present. 5. Aiiother 
and less active disease of the biliary organs, 
the jaundice, which arises from a simple ob- 
struction of the gall=ducts, is still oftener 
yerioved by both the internal and external 
use of these waters. 4. In rheumatic com- 
plaints, the power of this water, as Dr. 
Charleton well observes, is chiefly confined 
to-that species of rhetiniatism which is unat- 
tended with inflamination, or in which the 
patient’s paitis are not increased by the 
warmth of his bed. A great number of the 
B apigote that resort to Bath, especially those 


that are admitted into the hospital, are af-- 


“fected with rheumatism in all its stages; 
’ and it appears, from the most respectable 
“testimohy, that a largé proportion of them 
~ yeceive a permanent cure. (See Falconer 
on Bath Water ih Rheumatic Cases.) 5, In 
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gout, the greatest benefit is derived from 
this water, in those cases where it produces 
anomalous affections of the head, stomach, 
atid bowels; and itis here a principal ad- 
vantage to be able to bring, by warmth, 
that active local inflammation in any limb, 
which relieves all the other troublesome and 


dangerous symptoms. Hence it is that Bath © 


water is commonly said to produce the gout ; 
by which is only meant that, where persons 
have a gouty affection, shifting from place 
to place, and thereby much disordering the 
system, the internal and extérnal ‘use of the 
Bath water will sooh bring on a general 
increase of action, indicated by a flushing in 
the face, fulness in the circulating vessels, 
and relief of the dyspeptic symptoms; and 
the whole disorder will terminate in a re- 
gular fit of the gout in the extremities, which 
is the crisis always to be wished for. 6. The 
colica pictonum, and the patalysis, or loss 
of nervous power in particular limbs; which 
is one of its most serious consequetices, is 


found to be peculiarly relieved by! the use — 


of the Bath waters, more especially when 
applied externally, either gencrally, or upon - 
the part affected. 

The quantity of water taken daily, during 
a full course, and by adults, is recom- 
mended by Dr. Falconer, not to exceed a 
pint and a half, or two pints; and in chlo- 
rosis, with irritable habits, not more than 
one pint is employed; and when the bath is 


made use of, it is generally two or three 
times a week, in the morning. The Bathe 


waters requiré a considerable time to be 
persevered in, before a full and fair trial can 
be made’ Chronic rheumatism, habitual 
gout, dyspepsia, from a long course of 
high and intemperate living, and thé like, 
are disorders not to be removed by a 
short course of any mineral water, and 


many of those who have once received - 


benefit at the fountains, find it necessary to 
make an annual visit to them, to repair the 
waste in health during the preceding year. ¥ 


BATH, CAUTERES. A sulphureous ’ 


bath near Barege, which raises the mer- 
cury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 151 
des. 

BATH, ST. SAUVEUR’S. A sulphu- 
reous and alkaline bath, in the valley ad- 
joining Barege, the latter of which raises 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer as high as 131 
deg. It is much resorted to from the South 
of France, and used chiefly externally, as a 
simple thermal water. 

Bath, cold. See Bath. — 

Bath, vapour. See Bath. p 
Bath, tepid. See Bath. 
Bath, hot. See Bath. 


Ba’tuMis. (From Baw, to enter.) Bath- 


mus. ‘The seat, or base; the cavity of a 


bone, with the protuberance of another, — 


particularly those at the artictilation of the — 


humerus and ulnay 


according to Hippocrates 
and Galen. ie ' 
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Barno'nt# A’qum. - Bath waters. 

Ba’rHRoN. (From Baww, to enter.) 
‘Bathrum. The same as bathmis; also an 
instrument used in the extension of frac- 
tured: limbs, called scamnum. Hippocrates. 
It is described by Oribasius and Scul- 
tetus. . 

Ba’ria. A name formerly given to a 
retort. 

Bartr’Nnon-Mo’ron. (From Baros, a bram- 
ble, and popoy, a raspberry.) A raspberry. 

Barra’cuium. (From Barpaxos, a frog; 
so called from its likeness to a frog.) The 
herb crow’s foot, or ranunculus. 


Ba’rracuus. (From Barpaxos, a frog ;' 


so Called because they who are infected with 
-it croak like a frog.) An inflammatory tu- 
mour under the tongue. 

Barrari'smus. (From Barros, a Cyre- 
nzan prince, who stammered.) Stam- 
mering; a defect in pronunciation, See 
Psellismus> ' 

Barra‘ra VIRGINIANA. 
tuberoswms 

Bartawa peregrina. The cathartic 
‘potatoe; perhaps a species of ipomea. If 
about two ounces of them are eaten at bed- 
time, they greatly move the belly the next 
morning. 

BATTIE, Wittram, was born in De- 
‘vonshire, in 1704. He graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and after practising some « years 
successfully at Uxbridge, settled in Iondon, 

and became a fellow of the College of 
Physicians, as well as of the Royal Society. 
|The insufficiency of Bethlehem hospital to 
receive all the indigent objects labouring 
under insanity in this metropolis, naturally 
led to the establishment of another similar 
institution ; and Dr. Battie having been very. 
active: in promoting the subscription for 
_ that purpose, he was appointed physician to 
the new institution, which was called St. 
Luke’s Hospital, then situated on the north 
_side of Moorfields. In 1757 he published a 
_ treatise on madness; and a few years after, 
_having exposed before the House of Com- 
_ mons the abuses often committed in private 
madhouses, they became the subject of legis- 
_lative interference, and were at length placed 
under the controul of the College of Physi- 
cians, and the magistrates in the country. 
He died at the age of 72. 

Bavoa. A vessel for distillation was 
formerly so called. 

_. BAUHIN, Jouy, was born at Lyons, 
in 1541. Being greatly attached to botany, 


See Solanum 


he accompanied the celebrated Gesner in his - 


travels through several countries of Europe, 

.and collected abundant materials for his 
principal work, the “‘ Historia Plantarum,” 
which contributed greatly to the improve- 
ment of his favourite science. He was, at the 
age of 32, appointed physician to the duke 
of Wirtemberg, and died in 1615. A 
Treatise on Mineral Waters, and some 
other publications by him also remain, 
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BAUHIN, Gasparn, was brother to 
the preceding, but younger by 20 years. 
He graduated at Basle, after studying at 
several universities,.and was chosen Greek 
professor at the early age of 22; afterwards 
professor of anatomy and. botany; then of 
medicine, with other distinguished honours, 
which he retained till his death in 1624. 
Besides the plants collected by himself, he 
received material assistance from his pupils 
and friends, and was enabled to add con- 
siderably to the knowledge of botany; on 
whieh subject, as well as anatomy, he has 
left numerous publications, Among other 
anatomical improvements, he claims the 
discovery of the valve of the colon. His. 
«* Pinax”’ contains the names of six thousand 
plants mentioned by the antients, tolerably 
well arranged; and being continually re~- 
ferred to by Linnzeus, must long retain its 
value. 

Baulmoney. See Athusa meum. 


BAUME, Awnruony; an apothecary, 
born at Senlis in 1728. He distinguished 
himself at an early age by his skill in che- 
mistry and pharmacy: and was afterwards 
admitted a member of the Royal Acadeniy 
of Seiences of Paris, He also gave lectures 
on chemistry for several years with great 


_credit. Among other works, he published 
_« Klements of Pharmacy,” and a “ Manual 


of Chemistry,’’ which met with considerable 
approbation: also a detailed account of the 
different kinds of soil, and the method of 


‘improving them for the purposes of agri- 


culture. 

Bav’racu. (Arab. Bourach.) A name 
formerly applied to nitre, or any salt > 
hence it is that borax took its name, which 
is also thus called, as well as the mineral 


. fixed alkaline salt. 


Baxa’na. (Indian.) A poisonous tree 
growing near Ormuz; called by Ray, ra~ 
buxit. 

Bay-cherry. See Prunus Lauro-cerasus. 

Bay-leaves. See Laurus. : 

Bay-tnaven Passton-rtowerr. The plant: 
so called is the Passiflora laurifolia of 
Linnzus: which see. 

Bay-saur. A. very pure salt, prepared 
from sea-water by spontaneous evaporation. 

Ba'zcurzr. A Persian word for aittidote. 

Bor’tras (From BdadaAw, to suck, ) 
Bdellerum. A horse-leech. 

BDE’LLIUM. (From bedailak. Arab.) 
Madeleon. “Bolchon. Balchus. Called by 
the Arabians, mokel. A guin, like very im- 
pure myrrh. It is one of the weakest of the 
deobstruent gums. It was sometimes used 
as a pectoral and an emmenagogue: Ap- 
plied externally, it is stimulant, and pro. 
motes suppuration. It is never met with in 
the shops of this country. oe 

Bor’trus. (From Bdew, to break wind.) 
A discharge of wind by the anus. hile 

Borty’emia. (From dew, to break winid.) 
Any filthy and nauseous odour, a 
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Bran. The common bean is the seed of 
the Vicia faba of Linnzus: which see. 

Bean, French. i See Phaseolus vulgaris. 

Bean, Kidney. 

Bean, Malacca. See Avicennia tomentosa. 

Bean of Carthagena. See Bejuio. 

Bean, St. Ignatius. See Ignatia amard. 

Bearp. The hair growing on the chin 
and adjacent parts of the face, in adults of 
the male sex. 

Bear’s-breech. See Acanthus. 

Bear’s-foot. See Helleborus fetidus. 

Bear’s-whorileberry. See Arbutus uva ursi. 

Be’cca. A fine kind of resin from the 
turpentine and mastich trees of Greece and 
Syria, formerly held in great repute. 

BECCABUNGA. (From bach bungen, 
‘water-herb, German, because it grows in 
rivulets.} See Veronica. 

Be'cua. See Bechica. 

Be’cuica. (From BnZ, a cough.) Be- 
chita. Medicines to relieve a cough. An 
obsolete term. The frochisci bechici albi 
consist of starch and liquorice, with a small 
proportion of florentine orris root made into 
lozenges, with mucilage of gum-tragacanth. 
They are a soft pleasant demulcent. The 
trochisct bechicit nigri consist chiefly of the 
juice of liquorice, with sugar and gum- 
tragacanth. 

Br'cuton. (From By, a cough; so called 
from its supposed virtues in relieving 
coughs.) Bechium. The herb colt’s-foot, 
or tussilago. 

Becur’sa wux. (Indian.) A large nut 
growing in Brasil, from which a balsam is 
drawn that is held in estimation in rheuma- 
tisms. 

Beprevar. (Arab.) Bedeguar. The 
Carduus lacteus Syriacus is so called, and 
also the cynosbatos, or rosa canina. 

Brprneran. The name of the love-apples 
in Avicenna. 

Bedstraw, lady’s. See Galium Aparine. 

BEE. Apis mellifica of Linneus. This 
insect was formerly exhibited, after being 
dried and powdered, internally, as a diu- 
retic. It is to the industry of bees we are 
indebted for those valuable articles, honey 
and wax. See Honey and Cera. 

Beech tree. See Fagus. 

BEES’ WAX. See Cera. 

Beet, red. See Beta. 

Bret, wuire. A variety of red beet. 
The juice and powder of the root are good 
to excite sneezing, and will bring away a 
considerable quantity of mucus. * 

By’ema., (From Bnoow, to cough.) A 
cough. Expectorated mucus, according to 
Hippocrates. 

Br'nen a’taum. (From behen, a finger, 
Arab.), See Centaurea behen. 

Br’'wen orricina’‘rum. See Cucubalus 
behen. 

Bz'uen Rvu’srum. See Statice Limonium. 

Beipe'tsar. Beidellopar. A species of 
Asclepias, used in Africa as a remedy for 


‘colour. ) 
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fever and the bites of serpents. The caus- 
tic juice which issues from the roots when 
wounded, is used by the negroes to destroy 
venereal and similar swellings. 

Brsu’1o. Habilla de Carthagend. Bean 
of Carthagena. A kind of bean in Scuth 
America, famed for being an effectual anti- 
dote against the poison of all serpents, if a 
small quantity is eaten immediately. This 
bean is the peculiar product of the jurisdic- 
tion of Carthagena. 

Brra-ayve cortex. (Indian.)  Belae. 
A bark of Madagascar, said to be of 
considerable efficacy in the cure of diar- 
rheeas. 

Beremxor'pes. (From BeAeuvoy, a dart, 
and e:dos, form; so named from their dart- 
like shape.) Belenoides. Beloidos. The 
styloid process of the temporal bone, and 
the lower end of the ulna, were formerly 
so called. 

Brrr’son. (Indian.) Belilia. The Mus- 
senda frondosa of Linnzus, a decoction of 
which is, according to Ray, cooling. 

BELLADO'NNA. (From bella donna, 
Italian, a handsome lady ; so called because 
the ladies of Italy use it, to take away the 
too florid colour of their faces.) See Atropa 
belladonna. 

Br'Lureu. 

Be.iere'ct. 

Ber‘.nILec. 

BrELxLe’RIce. 

Betxivior'prs. (From ellis, a daisy, and 
eldos, form.) See Chrysanthemum. 


See Myrobalanus Bellirica. 


BELLI/NI, Laurence, an ingenious 
He — 


physician, born at Florence ‘in 1643. 
was greatly attached to the mathematics, of 
which he was made professor at Pisa, when 
only twenty years of age. 
after appointed professor of anatomy, which 
office he filled with credit for nearly thirty 
years. He was one of the chief supporters 
of the mathematical theory of medicine, 
which attempted to explain the functions of 
the body, the causes of diseases, and the 


operations of medicines on mechanical prin- . 


ciples: and having imprudently regulated 
his practice accordingly, he was generally 
unsuccessful, and lost the confidence of the 
public, as well as of Cosmo III. of Flo- 
rence, who had appointed him his physician. 
In his anatomical researches he was more 
successful, having first accurately described 
the nervous papillz of the tongue, and dis- 
covered them to be the organ of taste; and 
also having made better known the struc- 
ture of the kidney. He was the author 
of several other publications, and died in 
1704, 
BE’LLIS. (@ bello colore, from its fair 
The name of a génus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia. 
Order, Polygamia superflua. The daisy. 
Br’tus Ma‘sor. See Chrysanthemum. 
Br'tus minor. See Bellis perennis. 
Brus rere'nnis. The systematic name 


He was soon 
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of the common daisy. Bellis. Bellis minor. 
The bellis perennis of Linneus: — scapo 
nudo, or bruisewort, was formerly directed 
in pharmacopeias by this name. Although 


the leaves and flowers are rather acrid, and 


are said to cure several species of wounds, 
they are never employed by modern sur- 
geons. 

Betro’curus. (From bellus, fair; and 
oculus, the eye.) A precious stone, re- 
sembling the eye, and formerly supposed 
to be useful in its disorders. 

Br'tton. The Devonshire colic, or co- 
lica pictonum. 

Brriona’ria. (From Bellona, the god- 
dess of war.) A herb which, if caten, 
makes people mad, and act outrageously, 
like the votaries of Bellona. 

BELLOSTE, Aveusrin, a surgeon, 
born at Paris in 1654. After practising 
several years there, and as an army sur- 
geon, he was invited to attend the mother 
of the Queen of Sardinia, and continued 
at Turin till his death in 1730. He was 
inventor of a mercurial pill, called by his 
name, by which he is said to have acquired 
a great fortune. The work by which he is 
principally known, is called the “« Hospital 
Surgeon,” which passed through numerous 
editions, and was translated into most of 
the European languages. Among other 
useful observations, he recommended pierc- 
ing carious bones, to promote exfoliation, 
which indeed Celsus had advised before; 
and he blamed the custom of frequently 


_ changing the dressings of wounds, as re- 


tarding the cure. 
Betiv'tra Tssa’mpacam. (Indian.) <A 
tree of Malabar, to which many virtues are 
sattributed. 
Betmvu'scuus. 
Abelmoschus. 
Brtorrer. (Indian.) An evergreen plant 
of America, whose seeds purge moderately, 
but the leaves roughly. | 


A name given to the 


Betonor'pes. Beloides. The same as 
belemnoides. 
Betv’tcum. (From Bedos, a dart, and 


€Akw, to draw out.) A surgeon’s instrument 
for extracting thorns, or darts. 
Bewv’zzar.  Beluzaar, The Chaldee 


word for antidote. 


Betzo’r. 

Bexzor’ ce at See Styrax Benxoins 

Bemcvurini. An Indian shrub used in 
gout. ) ; 


Brm-ta’yara, (Arab.) The faba Egyp- 
tiaca. 
Bey. (Arab.) See Guilandina moringa. 
Bren ma’enum. Monardus calls by this 
name, the avellana purgatrix, which purges 
and vémits. violently. - 
Brn ra’mana. The Egyptian bean. 
Be’natu. (Arab.) Small pustules pro- 
duced by sweating in the night. 
_ Br'vepicr. (From benedico, to bless.) 


_A specific name prefixed to many composi- 
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tions and herbs on account of their supposed. 


good qualities; as benedicta herba, bene- 
dicta aqua, &c. - 

Benepi'cta A’qua. Lime-water was for- 
merly so called; also a water distilled from 
serpyllum, and, in Schroeder, it is the name 
for an emetic. 

Benepi/cra a’qua compo’srra. Compound 
lime-water. 

Benepi’cta HE/RBA. 
NUM. , 

Benepicta taxati’va. A compound of 
turbeth, scammony, and spurges, with some 
warm aromatics. 

Benepicrum taxatr’vum. Rhubarb, and 
sometimes the lenitive electuary. 

Benepi'ctum ui’cnum. <A term applied 
to Guaiacum. 

Beneni'crum vi/num. 

Beneprcrus ca’rpuvs. 
benedicta. 

Beneprctus ua’rrs. A name for the phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

Benrote’nt1a. (From bene, well, and 
oleo, to smell.) Sweet-scented medicines, 
as gums, &c. 

Bene. A name given by the Mahome- 
dans to the leaves of hemp, formed into pills, 
or conserve. ‘They possess exhilarating and 
intoxicating powers. 

Benca’tm ra‘pix. (From Bengal, its 
native place.) See Casswmuniar. 

Benea’t quince. ‘This fruit is the pro- 
duce of the Erateva marmelos of Linneus ; 
which see. 

Beneca'tie, Invo’rum. (From Bengal, 
its native place.) See Casswmuniar. 

Br'ner xir1. A species of evergreen, 
Indian ricinus, which grows in Malabar. 


See Geum urba~ 


Antimonial wine. 
See Centaurea 


Benit herb. See Geum urbanum. 
Beni'vi A’rnor. See Styrar benzoin. 
Benjamin. See Siyrax benzoin. 2 


Benjamin flowers. See Benzvic acid. 

BENZO’AS. A benzoate. A salt formed 
by the union of benzoic acid, with an alka- 
line, earthy, or metallic base ; as benzoate of 
alumine, &c. 

Benzo’r. See Styrar benzoin. 

Benzo’ amyepator'pEs. See Styrax ben- 
%0IN. 

BENZOIC ACID. Acidum benzoi- 
cum. Flores benzoes. Flores benxoini. Ben- 
jamin flowers. This acid exists in several 
balsams, but principally in the concrete bal- 
sam, “called benzoin. (See Styrar benzoin. ) 
Chemists have obtained it from this bal- 
sam in various ways, either by sublimation, 
which gives beautiful foliated crystals, but 
the process requires to be repeated thrice, 
and the crystals pressed between bibu- 
lous paper after each sublimation, to obtain 
them white and free from any adherent es- 
sential oil: or, by forming some of its solu- 
ble compounds, and afterwards decomposing 
them, so as to precipitate the acid; or, by 
simply boiling the benzoin in water, which 
dissolves the acid, and, as it cools, allows it 
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to separate again, ‘The London Pharma- 
copecia directs it to be obtained thus; — 
“Take of benzoin, a pound and a half: 
fresh lime, four ounces: water, a gallon 
and a half: muriatic acid, four fluid ounces. 
Rub together the benzoin and lime; then 
boil them in a gallon of the water, for half 
an hour, constantly stirring; and, when it 
is cold, pour off the liquor. Boil what re- 
mains, a second time, in four pints of water, 
and pour off the liquor as before. Mix the 
liquors, and boil down +6 half, then strain 
through paper, and add the muriatic acid 
gradually, until it-ceases to produce a preci- 
pitate. Lastly, having poured off the liquor, 
dry the powder in a gentle heat ; put it intoa 
proper vessel, placed in a sand bath; and, by 


a very gentle fire, sublime the benzoic acid.” . 


In this process a solution of benzoate of 
lime is first obtained, by boiling the benzoin 
and lime in water; the muriatie acid then 
abstracting the lime precipitates the benzoic 
acid, which is finally crystallized by subli- 
mation. 

The Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia forms a 
benzoate of soda, precipitates the acid by 
sulphuric acid, and afterwards crystallizes 
it by solution in hot water, which dissolves a 
larger quantity than cold. 

Benzoic acid has a strong, pungent, aro- 
matic, and peculiar odour. Its crystals are 
ductile, not pulverizable; it sublimes in a 
moderate heat, forming a white irritating 
smoke. It is soluble in about twenty-four 
times its weight of boiling water, which, as 
it cools, precipitates 19-20ths' of what it had 
previously dissolved. It is soluble in alkohol. 
~ Benzoic acid is very seldom used in the 
cure of diseases; but now and then it is 
ordered as a stimulant against convulsive 
coughs and difficulty of breathing. ‘The 
dose is from one grain to five. 

It combines with alkaline, metallic, and 
earthy bodies; and forms BENZOATEs. 

Benzorrrra. See Styrar benxoin. 

BENZO’INUM. (From the Arabic term 
benzoah.) See Styrax benzoin. 

Benzo'zs FLORES. See Benxvtc acid. 

Benzoinr Maciste/n1um. Magistery or 
precipitate of gum-benjamin. 

Benzo'ini o' LeEuM. Oil of benjamin. 

BE/RBERIS. (Berberi, wild. Arab. 
used. by Averrhoes, and officinal writers.) ~ 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Hexandria. Or- 
-der, Monogynia. ‘The barberry, or pep- 
peridge bush. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name for the 
barberry. See Berberis vulgaris. 

Be’rseris GELATI/NA. Barberries boiled 
in sugar. 

' Be’rzents vuniea'ris. The systematic 
name for the barberry of the pharmaco- 
peias. © Oxycantha Galeni. Spina acida. 
Crespinus. ‘This tree, Berberis pedunculis ra- 
cemosis, spinis triplicibus, of Linnzus, is a 
native of England, The fruit, or berries, 
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which are gratefully acid, and moderately 
adstringent, are said to be of great use in 
biliary fluxes, and in all cases where heat, 
acrimony, and putridity of the humours . 
prevail. The filaments of this shrub possess 
a remarkable degree of irritability; for on 
being touched near the base with the point 
of a pin, a sudden contraction is produced, 
which may be repeated several times. 
Bere’prias. An ointment. 
BERENGA/RIUS, James, born about 
the end of the 15th century at Carpi, in 
Modena, whence he is often called Carpus. 
He was one of the restorers of anatomy, of 
which he was professor, first at Padua, 
afterwards at Bologna, which he was in a 
few years obliged to quit, being accused of 
having opened the bodies of two Spaniards 
alive. By his numerous dissections, he cor-" 
rected many previous errors concerning the 


structure of the human body, and paved the 


way for his successor Vesalius, He was 
among the first to use mercurial frictions in 
syphilis, whereby he acquired a large for- 
tune, which.he left to the Duke of Ferrara, 
into whose territory he retired at his death 
in 1527. His principal works are an en- 
larged Commentary on Mundinus, and a — 
Treatise on Fracture of the Cranium. 

Berenice. (The city from whence it 
was formerly has Hey mber. 

Berenrcium. (From gepw, to bring, and 
vixen, victory.) A term applied by the old 
Greek writers to nitre, from its supposed 
power in healing wounds. vie 

Bereni secum. Mugwort. See Arte- 
misia vulgaris. 

BERGAMO'TE. A species of citron. 
See Citrus. 

Berize‘rt. (An Hindostane word ‘signi- 
fying a sheep.) Beriberia. A species of 
palsy, common in some parts of the East 
Indies, according to Bontius. In this dis- 
ease, the patients lift up their legs very much 
in the same manner as is usual with sheep. 
Bontius adds, that this palsy is a kind of 
trembling, in which there is deprivation of 
the motion and sensation of the hands*and 
feet, and sometimes of the body. 


. BERKENHOUT, Jonny, born at 
Leeds, about the year 1750. His medical 


studies were commenced late in life, having 
graduated at Leyden only in 1765; nor did _ 
he long continue the practice of medicine. 
His «* Pharmacopoeia Medica,’’ however, 
was very much approved, and has since 
passed through many editions: his other 
medical publications are of little importance. — 
He died in 1791. Kt 

Bermudas berry. See Sapindus Saponaria. 

Berna’rvi. An electuary. 

Berrio’nis. A name for colophony, or 
black rosin. 

Bers. Formerly the name of an exhi- 
larating electuary. 

Be'xuta. An old name for brooklime. 

BE’RULA GA'LLICA: Upright water parsnep, 


_mon beet. 
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Berv'ston. (From Berytius, its inventor.) 
A collyrium described by Galen. 

Bis. An cight-otnce measure. 

Br’sAcuar. An obsolete term for a 
sponge. 

Br’sasa. Formerly applied to wild rue. 

Bzszasr. An old name for mace. 

_ Besr’yna. (Atab.) Muscarum Fungus. 
Probably a sponge, which is the nidus of 
some sorts of flies. 

Brssa’nen. (Arab.) A redness of the 
external parts, resembling that which pre- 
cedes the leprosy; it occupies the face and 
extremities. Avicenna. 

Be’sro. A name in Oribasius for Savi- 
rage. 

BE’TA. (So called from the river Betis, 
in Spain, where it grows naturally; or, 


according to Blanchatd, from the Greek 


letter Bnra, which it is said to resemble 
when turgid with seed. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Digynia. The beet. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the com- 
See Beta vulgaris. 

Be’ra vutea’ris. The systematic narhe 
for the beet of the pharmacopeias. Beta 
floribus congestis of Linneus. The root 
of this plant is frequently eaten by the 
French; it may be considered as nutri- 
tious and antiscorbutic, and forms a very 
elegant pickle with vinegar. The root 
and leaves, although formerly employed as 


laxatives and emollients, are now forgotten. 


considerable quantity of sugar may be 
obtained from the root of the beet. It is 
likewise said, that if beet roots be dried in 
the same manner as malt, after the greater 
part of their juice is pressed cut, very good 
beer may be miade from them. It is oc- 
casionally used to improve the colour of 
claret. 

Bererse. Bethle. Betle. Betelle. An 
oriental plant, like the tail of a lizard. 
Jt is chewed by the Indians, and makes 
the teeth black; is cordial and exhila- 
rating, and in very general use throughout 
the East. It is supposed to be the long 
pepper. 

BETO’NICA. (Corrupted from Vettoni- 
ca, which is derived from the Veetones, an 
antient people of Spain.) Betony. © 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia. Or- 


der, Gymnospermia. 


2. The phatmacopeial name for the 


wood betony. See Betonica officinalis. 


Bero’nica aqua’rica. See Scrophularia 
aquatica. 
Bero’Nica orricina’u1s. The systematic 
name of the betony of the pharmacopeeias, 
Betonica purpurea. Vetonica cordi. Betonica 


Spica interrupta, corollarum labii lacinia inter- 


media emarginata of Linnzus. ‘Lhe leaves 
and tops of this plant have an agreeable, but 


“weak smell; and to the taste they discoyer-a 
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slight warmth, accompanied with some déeerée 
of adstringeticy and bitterness. The powder 
of the leaves of betony, snuffed up the nose, 
provokes sneezing; and hence it is some- 
times made an ingredient in sternutatory 
powders. Its leaves are sometimes smoked 
like tobacco. Tlie roots differ greatly, in 
their quality, from the other parts; their 
taste is very bitter and natiseous: taken in 
a stall dose, they vomit and purge violently, 
and are supposed to have somewhat in com- 
mon with the roots of helebore. Like matty 
other plants, formerly in high miedical esti- 
mation, betony is now almost entirely neg- 
lected. Antonius Mtisa; physician to the 
Emperor Augustus, filled a whole voluine 
with enumerating its virtues, stating it as a 
remedy for no less than forty-seven dis- 
orders ; and hence in Italy the proverbial 


compliment, You have moré virtues than 
betony. 

Beto'ntcA pau’tr. A species of véro- 
nica. 


Buro’nica vurca’ris. The betonica offi- 
cinalis is so called in some phartnaco- 
poeias. 

Betony, water. See Scrophidaria aquatica. 

BE/TULA. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Mo- 
necia. Order, Tetrandrias Alder sand 
birch. - ; 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the white 
birch. See Betula alba. 

Be'ruta a’tza. The systematic name 
for the betula of the pharmacopoias. Be- 
tula alba, foliis ovatis, acuminatis, serratis, 
of Linnxus. The juice, leaves; and bark 
have been employed medicinally. If the 
tree be bored early in the spring, there 
issues, by degrees, a large quantity of lim- 
pid, watery, sweetish juice: it is said that 
one tree will afford from one to two gallons 
a-day. This juice is esteemed as an anti- 
scorbutic, deobstruent, and diuretic. The 
leaves and bark are used externally as re- 
solvents, detergents, and antiseptics. 

Ber’ruta a‘tnus. The systematié nate 
for the alnus of the pharmacopceias. The 
common alder, called Amendanus: for an 
account of its virtues, see Rhamus Jran- 
gula. 

Bex. (From Bice, to cough.) A cough. 

Bexu’co. The root of thé matitis 
Peruviana of Casper Bauhin; one drachm 
of which is sufficient for a purge. 

Bexacurtxio. A name given to the white 
ipecacuanha, which the Spaniards bring 
from Peru, as the Portuguese do the brown 
from Brazil. 


Be'zauan. The fossile bezoar. 
Beze/trA cau’ Lea. See Croton tincto- 
rium. 


_BE’ZOAR. (From pa-zahar, Persian, 
a destroyer of poison.) Lapis bexoardicus. 
Bezoard. A preternatural or morbid con- 
cretion formed in the bodies of land-ani- 
mals, Several of these kinds of substances 


* 
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were formerly celebrated for their medicinal 
virtues, and distinguished by the names of 
the countries from whence they came, or 
the animal in which they were found. 
They were considered as powerful alexiphar- 
mics, in so much so, that other medicines, 
possessed, or supposed to be possessed of 
alexipharmic powers, were called bexoardics 
and so efficacious were they once thought, 
that they were bought for ten times their 
weight in gold. ‘These virtues, however, 
are in the present day justly denied them, 
as they produce no other effects than 
those common to the saline particles which 
they contain, and which may be given to 
greater advantage from other sources. 
A composition of bezoar with absorbent 
powders, has been much in repute, as a 
popular remedy for disorders in children, 
by the name of Gascoigne’s powder and 
Gascoigne’s ball; but the real bezoar was 
rarely, if ever, used for these, its price 
offering such a temptation to counterfeit it. 
Some have employed for this purpose, a re- 
sinous composition, capable of melting in 
the fire and soluble in alkohol ; but New- 
mann supposed that those nearest resembling 
it, were made of gypsum, chalk, or some other 
earth, to which the proper colour was im- 
parted by some vegetable juice. We under- 
stand, however, that tobacco-pipe clay, tinged 
with ox-gall, is commonly employed, at least 
for the Gascoigne’s powder ; this giving a 
yellow tint to paper, rubbed with chalk, 
and a green to paper rubbed over with quick- 
lime ; which are considered as proofs of ge- 
nuine bezoar, and which a vegetable juice 
would, not effect. 

Be'zoar novi’num. The bezoar from the 
Ox. 

Br’zoar Germa/nicum. The bezoar from 
the alpine goat. 

Bezoar ny’stricis. Lapis porcinus. La- 
pis malacensis. Petro dei porco. ‘Che bezoar 
of the Indian porcupine. Said to be found 
in the gall-bladder of an Indian porcupine, 
particularly in the province of Malacca. 
This concrete differs from others; it has an 
intensely bitter taste; and on being steeped 
in water for a very little time, impregnates 
the fluid with its bitterness, and with aperi- 
ent, stomachic, and, as it is supposed, with 
alexipharmic virtues. How far it differs in 
virtue from the similar concretions found in 
the gall-bladder of the ox, and other ani- 
mals, does not appear. 

Be’zoar occipenta’LE. Occidental bezoar. 
This concretion is said to be found in the 
stomach of an animal of the stag or goat 
kind, a native of Peru, &c. It is of a 
larger size than the oriental bezoar, and 
sometimes as large as a hen’s egg; its sur- 
face is rough, and the colour green, grey- 
ish, or brown. 

Be’zoar ontenta'LE. Lapis bezoar, orien- 
talis. ; Oriental bezoar stone. This concre- 
tion is said to be found in the pylorus, or 
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fourth stomach of an animal of the goat 
kind, which inhabits the mountains of Per- 
sia. It is generally about the size of a kid- 
ney bean, of a roundish or oblong figure, 
smooth, and of a shining olive or dark 
greenish colour. ; 
Br’zoaR MICROCO'’SMICUM. 
found in the human bladder. 
Br’zoar, porcinum. See Bexoar hys- 
tricis. 
Be’zoarn si/ML&. 
monkey. 
Bezoa‘/rpica RA DIX. See Dorstenia. 
Bezoa’rpicum sovia'Le. Bexoar with 
tin. It differed very little from the An- 
tihecticum Poterit. 
Bezoa’RDICUM LUNA‘LE. 
of antimony and silver. 


The calculus 


The bezoar of the 


A preparation 


Bezoa’RDICUM MARTIALE. A_ prepara- 
tion of iron and antimony. 
Brzoa’RDICUM MINERA’LE. A _ prepara- 


tion of antimony, made by adding nitrous 
acid to butter of antimony. 

Bezoa'RDICUM SATU BNI. 
of antimony and lead. 

Bezoa'rpICcUS PU‘LVIS. 
the oriental bezoar. 

Bezoa’RTICUM MINERALE. 
of antimony. 

Bezoa’rricus sPYRitus NrtR1. The dis- 
tilled acid of the bezoarticum minerale. 

Brzoas. A common chemical epithet. 

Bra’on. Wine of sun-raisins and sea- 
water. 

Brarwe'tiusa. See Pimpinella. 

Buisrro’rius.  (Bibiturius).sc. musculus ; 
from bibo, to drink ; because by drawing the 
eye inwards towards the nose, it causes those 
who drink to look into the cup.) See Rectus 
internus oculi. 

BICEPS. (From bis, twice, and caput, 
a head.) Many muscles have this denomi- 
nation, from their having two distinct heads, 
or origins, : 

Bicers BRa/CHIL 
cubitt. 

Bi'cers cRU‘RIS. 
TIS. 

Brcrrs cu'sirt., See Biceps flewor cu- 


A preparation 
The powder of 


An inert calx 


See Biceps flexor 


See Biceps flewor cru- 


- bili. 


Bi'cers exte/rnus. See Triceps exten- 
sor cubiti. 

BI/CEPS FLE’XOR CRU'RIS. Bi- 
ceps cruris of Albinus. Biceps of Winslow. 
Douglas, and Cowper, and Ischio-femorope- 
ronien of Dumas. A muscle of the leg, 
situated on the hind part of the thigh. It 
arises by two distinct heads ; the first, called 
longus, arises in corkmon with the semiten- 
dinosus, from the upper and posterior part 


a 


of the tuberosity of the os ischium. The _ 
second, called brevis, arises from the linea — 


aspera, a little below the termination of the © 


gluteus maximus, by a fleshy acute begin- 
ning, which soon grows broader as it de- 
scends to join with the first head, a little 
above the external condyle of the os femoris, 
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teeth which have double 
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It is inserted, by a strong tendon, into the 
upper part of the head of the fibula. Its 
use is to bend the leg. This muscle forms 
what is called the outer hamstring ; and, 


_~ between it and the inner, the nervus popli- 


teus, arteria and vena poplitea, are situated. 

BI’CEPS FLE/XOR CUBITI. Bi. 
ceps brachii of Albinus. Coraco-radialis, seu 
biceps of Winslow. Biceps internus of 
Douglas. Biceps internus humeri of Cow- 
per. Scapulo-coracoradial of Dumas. A 
muscle of the fore-arm, situated on the fore 
part of the os humeri. It arises by two 
heads. ‘The first and outermost, called 
longus, begins tendinous from the upper 
edge of the glenoid cavity of the scapula, 
passes over the head of the os humeri 
within the joint, and in its descent without 
the joint, is inclosed in a groove near the 
head of the os humeri, by a membranous 
ligament that proceeds from the capsular 
ligament and adjacent tendons. ‘The se- 
cond, or innermost head, called brevis, 
arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the co- 
racoid process of the scapula, in common 
with the coracobrachialis muscle. A little 
below the middle of the fore-part of the os 
humeri, these heads unite. It is inserted 
by a strong roundish tendon into the tu- 
bercle on the upper end of the radius inter- 
nally. 
and to bend the fore-arm. At the bending 
of the elbow, where it begins to grow ten- 
dinous, it sends off an aponeurosis, which 
covers all the muscles on the inside of the 
fore-arm, and joins with another tendinous 
membrane, which is sent off from the triceps 
extensor cubiti, and covers all the muscles 
on the outside of the fore-arm, and a nuin- 
ber of the fibres, from opposite sides, decus- 
sate each other. It serves to strengthen the 
muscles, by keeping them from swelling too 
much outwardly when in action, and a 
number of their fleshy fibres take their origin 


- from it. 


Biceps intTEe/RNus. 
bita. 

Bicur’cu1m. An epithet of certain pec- 

‘torals, or rather troches, described by Rhazes, 
which were made of liquorice, &c. 

Bi’cuos. A Portuguese name for the 
worms that get under the toe of the people 
in the Indies, which are destroyed by the oil 
of cashew nut. 

Bi'corn. (Bicornis: from bis, twice, 


See Biceps fleror cu- 


and cornu, an horn.) An epithet some- 


times applied to the os hyoides, which has 
two processes, or horns; and likewise, in 
former times, to muscles that had two ter- 
Ininations. { 
BICU’SPIS. (Bicuspis : from bis, twice, 
and cuspis, a spear.) The name of those 
points, or fangs. 
See Teeth. é 
BI'DENS. (From bis, twice, and dens, 
4 tooth ; so called from its being deeply ser- 


ated, or indented.) The name of a genus 


\ 


Its use is to turn the hand supine, . 
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of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 


Syngenesia. Order, Polygamia equalis. 

BIDLOO, Goprrezy, a celebrated ana- 
tomist, born at Amsterdam, in 1649. After 
practising several years as a surgeon, he was 
appointed physician to William III. and in 
1694, made professor of anatomy and sur- 
gery at Leyden. He published 105 very | 
splendid, though rather inaccurate anatomi- 
cal tables, with explanations; and several 
minor works, His nephew, Nicholas, was 
physician to the Czar, Peter I. 

Birurcatep. (Bifurcus: from bis, twice, 
and furca, a fork.) A vessel, or nerve, is 
said to bifurcate when it divides into two 
branches ; thus the bifurcation of the aorta, 
&c. “AY 

Bica’srer. (Bigaster: from bis, twice, 
and yasnp, a belly.) A name given to mus- 
cles which have two bellies, 

Bine’rnius. (From bis, double, and 
hernia, a disease so called. ) Having a 
hernia, or rupture, on each side of the 
scrotum. 

Bita’pen. A name of iron. 

BILE. (Bilis. Nevius derives it from 
bis, twice, and lis, contention ; as being sup- 
posed to be the cause of anger and dispute.) 
The gall. A bitter fluid, secreted in the 
glandular substance of the liver ; in part 
flowing into the intestines, and in part re- 
gurgitating into the gall-bladder. The se- 
cretory organ of this fluid is the penicilli 
of the liver, which terminate in very mi- 
nute canals, called biliary ducts. The bi- 
liary ducts pour their bile into the ductus 
hepaticus, which conveys it into the ductus 
communis choledochus, from whence it is in 
part carried into the duodenum. The other 
part of the bile regurgitates through the 
cystic duct (see Gall-bladder,) into the gall- 
bladder: for hepatic bile, except during 
digestion, cannot flow into the duodenum, 


' which contracts when empty ; hence it ne- 


cessarily regurgitates into the gall-bladder. 
The branches of the vena porte contribute 
most to the secretion of bile; its peculiar 
blood, returning from the abdominal viscera, 
is supposed to be, in some respects, different 
from other venal blood, and to answer ex- 
actly to the nature of bile. It is not yet 
ascertained clearly whether the florid blood, 
in the hepatic artery, merely nourishes the 
liver, or whether, at the same time, it con- 
tributes a certain principle, necessary for 
the formation yof bile. It has been sup- 
posed, by physiologists, that cystic bile was 
secreted by the arterial vessels of the gall- 
bladder; but the fallacy of this opinion is 
proved by making a ligature on tic cystic 
duct of a living animal, From what has 
been said, it appears that there are, as it 
were, two kinds of bile in the human 
body; — 

1, Hepatic bile, which flows from the liver 
into the duodenum : this is thin, of a faint 


yellow colour, inodorous, and very slightly 


———— 
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bitter, otherwise the liver of animals would 
not be eatable, 

2. Cystic bile, which regurgitates from the 
hepatic duct into the gall-bladder, and there, 
from stagnating, becomes thicker, the aque- 
ous part being absorbed by lymphatic ves- 
sels, and more acrid from concentration. 
Healthy bile is of a yellow, green colour ; 
of a plastic consistence, like thin oil, and 
when very much agitated, it froths like soap 
and water: its smell is fatuous, somewhat 
like musk, especially the putrefying or eva- 
porated bile of animals: its taste is bitter. 
The constituent principles of bile are: 

1. Water, which constitutes the greatest 
part of bile. 

2. An albuminous principle, precipitated 
by alkohol and, mineral acids. 

3. A resinous principle, obtained by eva- 
porating a tincture made of alkohol and bile. 

4, A colouring principle, which adheres to 
the resinous part, and gives the colour to bile. 

5. Soda, in its caustic state: hence healthy 
bile does not effervesce with acids, and 
affords a neutral salt. 

6. Phosphate of lime. 

The primary uses of this fluid, so im- 
portant to the animal economy, are: 

1. To separate the chyle from the chyme : 
thus chyle is never observed in the duode- 
num before the chyme has been mixed with, 
the bile: and thus it is that oil is extricated 
from linen by the bile of animals. 

2. By its acridity it excites the peristaltic 
motion of the intestines; hence the bowels 
are so inactive in people with jaundice. 

5. It imparts a yellow colour to the ex- 
crements; thus we cbserve the white colour 
of the faeces in jaundice, in which disease the 
flow of bile into the duodenum is entirely 
prevented, 

‘4. It prevents the abundance of mucus 
and acidity in the primz vie; hence acid, 
pituitous, and verminous saburra are common 
from deficient or inert bile. 

BILGUER, Joun Utricx, was born at 
Coire, in Swisserland. He practised sur- 
gery at Berlin with such reputation, that he 
was appointed by the great Frederick, 
Surgeon-General to the Prussian army. It 
was then the general practice to amputate in 
bad compound fractures; and being struck 
with the small proportion of those, who 
recovered after the operation, he was led to 
try more lenient methods; from which 
meeting with much better success, he pub- 
lished as a thesis, on graduating at Halle, 
in 1761, a pretty general condemnation of 
amputation. This work attracted much 
notice throughout Europe, and materially 
checked the unnecessary use of the knife. 
In his “ Instructions for Hospital Sur- 
geons,” which appeared soon after, he in- 
sisted farther onthe same subject ; and where 
amputation was unavoidable, he advised 
leaving a portion of the integuments, which 
is now generally adopted, 
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Brs1ary buet. Ductus biliosus. The 
very vascular glandules, which compose al- 
most the whole substance of the liver, ter- 


minate in very small canals, called biliary 


ducts, which at length from one trunk, the 
ductus hepaticus. ‘Their use is to convey 
the bile, secreted by the liver, into the 
hepatic duct; this uniting with a duct from 
the gall-bladder, forms one common canal, 


called the ductus communis choledochus, 


which conveys the bile into the intestinal 
canal. j 

Biur'mei. (Indian.) See Malus Indica. 

Brisovus. A term very generally made 
use of, to express diseases which arise from 
too copious a secretion of bile: thus bilious 
colic, bilious diarrheea, bilious fever, &c. 

BI'LIS. See Aile. 

Brus a’‘tra. Black bile. The sup- 
posed cause among the antients of melan- 
choly. 

Brus cy'stica. Bilis fellea. Cystic hile. 
The bile when in the gall-bladder is so 
called to distinguish it from that which is 
found in the liver. 

Brus uera’tica. Hepatic bile. The 
bile when it has not entered the gall-bladder. 

Br'tozus. (From bis, double, and Jobus, 
the end of the ear.) Haying two lobes, 
resembling the tips of ears. ' 

Brr'srris. (From bis, twice, and mensis, 
month.) Two months old. 

Bindweed. See Convolvulus septum. 

Bryea'tir. See Casumuniar. 

Brino’cutus.. (From binus, double, and 
oculus, the eye.) A bandage for securing 
the dressings on both eyes. — 

Bi'nsica. A disordered mind. Helmont. 

Br'nsica mors. The binsical, or that death 
which follows a disordered mind. 


Bioty’cuytum. (From Bus, life, and — 
Avxviov, alamp.) Vital heat: an officinal 


nostrum. 

Brorz. (From Bus, life.) Life. 
food. 

Biorna’Natt. 
Buos, life, and Savajos, death.) Those who 
die a violent death, or suddenly, as if there 
were no space between life and death. 

Brremu'tia. See Pimpinella. , 

Bieene'tius. See Pimpinella. 

Brra. Malt liquor or beer. 

Brra’o. Stone parsley. | 

Birch tree. See Betula. 

BixpsTonauE. 
seeds of the Frazinus excelsior of Linnzeus. 

Bi'Rsen. 
ulcer, or imposthume in the breast. 

Birthwort, climbing. See Aristolochia 
clematitis. 


Bisco’crus. (From bis, twice, and coguo, 
Twice dressed. It is chiefly ap-~ 


to boil.) 

plied to bread much baked, as biscuit. 
Biscurr’tia. Mustard. 
Bisr’RMAs. 

clary, or garden clary. 


Bishop's weed. See dmmix a 
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A name formerly given to — 


Light 


(From fia, violence, or 


A name given to the 


(Heb. an aperture.) A deep 
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_Bist'neva, (From bis, twice, and lingua, 
a tongue; so called from its appearance of 
being double-tongued; that is, of having 
upon each leaf a less leaf.) ‘The Alexandrian 
laurel. 

Bisma'tva. (From vismalva, quasi viscum 
malva, from its superior viscidity.) The 
water, or marsh-mallow. 

BYSMUTH.: (Bismut, Germ.)  Bis- 
muthum. A metal which is found in the 
earth in very few different states, more ge- 
nerally native or in the metallic state. Native 
bismuth is met with in solid masses, and also 
in small particles dispersed in and frequently 
deposited on different stones, at Schreeberg 
in Saxony, Sweden, &c. Sometimes it is 
crystallized in four-sided tables, or indis- 
tinct cubes. It exists combined with oxygen 
in the oxide of bismuth (bismuth ochre), found 
in small particles, dispersed, of a blueish or 
yellowish-grey. colour, needle-shaped and 
capillary ; sometimes laminated, forming 
small cells. It is also, though more seldom, 
united to sulphur and iron in the form of a 
sulphuret in the martial sulphuretted bis- 
muth ore. This ore has a yellowish-grey 


appearance, resembling somewhat the mar- 


tial pyrites. And, it is sometimes com- 
bined with arsenic. 

Properties. Bismuth is of a silyer-white 
colour inclining to red. It soon tarnishes 
and becomes irridescent. It is brittle and 
can easily be reduced to small particles. It 
is soft enough to be cut with a knife. It 
has a lamellated texture. Its specific gravity 
is 9.800. It requires less heat for fusion 
than any other metal, tin excepted, melted 
It can be vo- 
latilized by heat and escapes in the state of 
greyish-white vapour. It readily unites 
with mercury and with sulphur.” When 
fused, it exhibits on cooling, cubical figures 
on the surface. It is soluble in sulphuric, 
nitric, and muriatic acids, The solution in 
nitric acid is decomposable by mere dilution 
with pure water. It inflamesin oxygenated 
muriatic acid gas. Itis capable of combinin g 
with the greatest number of the metals ; and 
when in certain proportions, promotes their 
fusibility remarkably, It speedily becomes 
black by sulpburetted hydrogen gas. 


See Bismuth, . 
BISSET, Cuaruzs, was born about the 
year 1716. After studying at Edinburgh, 


and practising some years as an Hospital- 


Surgeon in Jamaica, he entered the army ; 
but soon after settled in Yorkshire, . and in 
1755, published a Treatise on the Scurvy. 
But his most celebrated work is an « Essay 


on the niedical Constitution of Great Bri- 


tain,” in 1762. He obtained three years 

after a diploma from St. Andrews, and 

reached his 75th year, 
Bistort. See Bistorta. 


BISTO/RTA, (From bis, twice, and 
-tongueo, to bend; so called from the con- 
: ee 


portions. 


(From dismut, German.) | 
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tortions of its roots.) Bistort. See Poly. 
gonum bistorta. 

Bistoury. _(Bistoire, French, ) 
small knife for surgical purposes, 

Br'rutnos. A Galenical plaster. 

Birur’nicr EMpLAstRuM. A plaster for 
the spleen. 

Butter apple. See Cucumis Colocynthis. 

BIT NOBEN. Salt of bitumen. A 
white. saline substance has lately been im- 
ported from India by this name, which is 
not a natural production, but a Hindoo 
preparation of great antiquity.’ It is called 
in the country, bi noben, padnoon, and 
soucherloon, and popularly khala mimuc, 
or black salt. Mr. Henderson, of Bengal, 
conjectures it to be the sal asphaltites, and 
sal sodomenus of Pliny and Galen. This 
salt is far more extensively used in Hin- 
dostan than any other medicine whatever. 
The Hindoos use it to improve their appe- 
tite and digestion. They consider it as a 
specific for obstructions of the liver and 
spleen; and it is in high estimation with 
them in paralytic disorders, particularly 
those that affect the organs of speech, cu- 
taneous affections, worms, old rheumatisms, 
and indeed all chronic disorders of man and 
beast, 

BITUMEN. § (wihiua, wilvs, pine 3; be- 
cause it flows from the pine-tree; or, guod 
vt tumeat é terra, from its bursting forth 
from the earth.) Bitumens are combustible, 
solid, soft, or fluid substances, whose smell 
is strong, acrid, or aromatic, composed of 
hydrogen and carbon with a contamination 
of earth and other substances in small pro- 
They are found either in the in- 
ternal part of the earth, or exuding through 
the clefts of the rocks, or floating on the 
surface of waters. Like oils they burn with 
a rapid flame. Natural historians haye di- 
vided them into several genera; but modern 
chemists arrange them according to their 
chemical properties, and are only acquainted 
with six species, which are very distinct 
from each other; these are, naphtha, amber, 
asphaltos, jet, pit-coal, and petroleum, 

Biru/MEN BaRBADE'NsE. See Petroleum 
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barbadense. 
Biru’Men supa’tcum. Asphaltus. Jews? 
pitch, A solid light bituminous substance, 


of a dusky colour on the outside, anda deep 
shining black within; of very little taste, 
and scarcely any smell, unless heated, when 
it emits a strong pitchy one. It is said to 
be found plentifully in the earth in several 
parts of Egypt, and floating on the surface 
of the Dead Sea, It is now wholly ex- 
punged from the catalogue of officinals of 
this country; but was formerly esteemed 
as a discutient, sudorific, and emmena- 


gogue, 
Biru MEN u'guipum. See Petroleum, 
BIVE’NTER. (Biventer; from bis, 


twice, and venter, a belly.) A musele is 


$0, termed, which has two bellies, 
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Bive'nter cervi'cis. A muscle of the 
lower jaw. 

Bive/nren MAxI'LLa& INFERIO'RIS. See 
Digastricus. 

Brxa ortea’na. The systematic name for 
the plant affording the terra orleana of the 
pharmacopeias. ‘Ihe substance so called is 
a ceraceous mass obtained from the seeds of 
the Bira orleana of Linnzus. In Jamaica 
and other warm climates, it is considered 
as auseful remedy in dysentery, possessing 
adstringent and stomachic qualities. 

Buia‘ccim. The measles. Rhazes. 

Buia/cxnerry. The fruit of the common 
bramble, Rubus fruticosus of Linneus: 
which see. 

BLACKMORE, Sir Ricuarp,was born 
in Wiltshire about the year 1650. After stu- 
dying at Oxford, he took his degree in me- 
dicine at Padua, then settled in London, 
and met with considerable success, insomuch 
that he was appointed physician to William 
III. and retained the same office under 
Queen Anne. He then published several 
long and dull epic poems, which appear to 
have materially lessened his reputation ; so 
that his opposition to the inoculation for 
small-pox had very little weight. He wrote 
also several medical tracts, which are little 
known at present. 

Bladder. See Urinary bladder, and Gall- 
bladder. 

Bladder, inflamed. See Cystitis. 

Blade-bone. See Scapula. 

Buz'stras. (From blesus.) A defect 
in speech, called stammering. 

Buia’sus. (From Baawlw, to injure.) A 
stammerer. 

Bua'nca. (Blanc, French.) <A purging 
mixture; so called because it was supposed 
to evacuate the white phlegmatic humours. 
Also white lead. 

Bra/nca Mouui'eRuM. White lead. 

BLANCARD, Sreryen, was born at 
Leyden, and graduated at Franeker, in 1678. 
He settled at Amsterdam, and published 
many anatomical and medical works; espe- 
cially one on morbid anatomy, containing 
2900 cases, and a “ Lexicon Medicum,” 
which passed through numerous editions. 

Bra’sa. (Indian.) A tree, the fruit of 


which the Indians powder, and use to de-— 


stroy worms. 

BLASIUS, Gerarp, son of a physician 
at Amsterdam, from whom he derived a 
great predilection for comparative anatomy. 
After graduating at Leyden about the year 
1646, he returned to his native city, and 
acquired so much reputation, that he was 
made professor of medicine in 1660, and 
soon after physician to the hospital. Be- 
sides publishing new editions of several 
useful works, with notes comprehending 
subsequent improvements, he was author of 
various original ones, especially relating to 
comparative and morbid anatomy. He 


claimed the discovery of the ductus salivaris, — 


w 
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-being the cover and defence of the sight.) 
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asserting he had pointed it out to Steno: to 
whom it has been commonly ascribed. 


Buasre’ma. (From BAasayw, to germi- _ 


nate.) A bud or shoot. Hippocrates 
uses it to signify a cutaneous pimple like 
a bud. . 

Bua’stum Mosyritum. Cassia bark kept. 
with the wood. : . . 

Biavra. (From Baarre, to hurt.) A 
sort of beetle, or bookworm ; so called from 
its injuring books and clothes: the kermes 


* insect. 


Buarra’r1a tu'rea. (From DBlatta; so- 
called, because, according to Pliny, it en-_ 
genders the blatta.) The herb yellow moth- . 
mullein. 

Biz'cuon. (From BAyxaoua, to bleat ; 
so called according to Pliny, because if 
sheep taste it they bleat.) The herb wild © 
penny-royal, : 

Bleeding. See Blood-letting and Hamor- ° 
rhage. 

Bleeding at the nose. See, Epistacis. 

Burma. (From BaAAw, to inflict.) A° 
wound, 

Bur'xpe. A species of zinc ore, formed ” 
of zinc in combination with sulphur. : 


Bus'nna. (Pdevvd.) Blena. Mucus, a 


thick excrementitious humour. 
BLENNORRHA‘GIA. (From Prer-_ 
ya, mucus, and pew, to flow.) The discharge 
of mucus from the urethra. 
BLENNORRHG’A.. (From Baevva, 
mucus, and sew, to flow.) Gonorrhw@a mu-_ 
cosa. A gleet. A discharge of mucus from 
the urethra, arising from weakness. 
Buir'rHara. (Quasi BAemwous papos, as_ 
The eyelids. 
Burrua'ripes, (From BAepapov.) The 
hair upon the eyelids; also the part of the 
eyelids where the hair grows. Sieaigh yes 
BLEPHAROPHTHA‘LMIA. (From ~ 
BAe@apov, the eyelid, and opOarpria, a dis- 
ease of the eye.) An inflammation of the 
eyelid. : 
BLEPHAROPTO‘’SIS. (From Bae-" 
gapoy, the eyelid, and wiwois, from mito, E 
to fall.) A prolapse, or falling down of - 


‘the upper eyelid, so as to cover the cor- — 


‘ 


nea. 
Busrnaro'ris. (From BaAepapoy, the eye- 
lid.) An inflammation of the eyelids. 
Breruaroxy'ston. (From faepapor, the 
eyelid, and few, to scrape off.) A brush. 
for the eyes. An mstrument for cleansing 


or scraping off foul substances from the — 


eyelids. © 


Brepwaro/xysis. (From Baedapoy, the — 


eyelid, and gew, to scrape off.) ‘The cleans- 


ing of the eyelids. Inflammation of the’ 
4 


eyelids. 


Blessed Thistle. See Centaurea benedicta. | 


Burstri/smus. (From BaddAw, to throw ~ 
about.) Phrenetic restlessness. = 
Bre'rs. A word used by Paracelsus to _ 
signify white, and applied to urine when it» 


j 


_ vesicatorium. 
" 
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is milky, and proceeds from a disease of the 
kidneys. . 

Brevi. (Blelus, from Baddrw, to strike.) 
Those seized. with dyspnoea or suffocation. 

BLISTER. Vesicatorium. Emplastrum 
A topical application which 
when put on the skin raises the cuticle in 
the form of a vesicle, filled with a serous 
fluid. Various substances produce this ef- 
fect on the skin ; but the powder of the lyita 
vesicatoria, or blistering fly, is what operates 
with most certainty and expedition, and is 
now invariably made use of for the purpose. 

When it is not wished to maintain a dis- 


. charge from the blistered part, it is sufficient 


to make a puncture in the cuticle to let out 
the fluid; but when the case requires keep- 
ing up a secrétion of pus, the surgeon must 
remove the whole of the detached cuticle 
with a pair of scissars, and dress the exco- 
riated surface in a particular manner. Prac- 
titioners used formerly to mix powder of 
cantharides with an ointment, and dress the 
part with this composition. But such a 
dressing not unfrequently occasioned very 


painful affections of the bladder, a scalding 


sensation in making of water, and very afflict- 
ing stranguries. The treatment of such 
complaints consists in removing every parti- 
cle of the fly from the blistered part, making 
the patient drink abundantly of mucilaginous 
drinks, giving emulsions and some doses of 
camphor. 

These objections to the employment of 
salves containing the lytta, for dressing blis- 
tered surfaces, led to the use of mezereon, 
euphorbium, and other irritating substances, 
which, when incorporated with ointment, 
form very proper compositions for , keeping 
blisters open, which they do without the in- 
convenience of irritating the bladder, like 
the blistering fly. — The favourite applica- 
tion, however, for keeping open blisters, is 
the savine cerate, which was brought into 
notice by Mr. Crowther in his book on white 
swellings. (See Ceratum Sabine.) On the 
use of the savine cerate, immediately after the 
cuticle raised by the blister is removed, says 
Mr. Crowther, it should be observed that 
experience has proved the advantage of using 


the application lowered bya half or two-, 


thirds of the unguentum cere, An atten- 
tion to this direction will produce less irrita- 
tion and more discharge, than if the savine 
cerate were used in its full strength. Mr. 
Crowther says also, that .he has found fo- 
menting the part with flannel, wrung out of 
warm water, a more easy and preferable 
way of keeping the blistered surface clean, 
and fit for, the impression of the ointment, 
than scraping the part, as has been directed 
by others. 
guentum resine flavee, he has found a very 
useful application for rendering the sore 
free from an appearance of slough, or rather 
dense lymph, which has sometimes been so 


firm in its texture as to be separated by the 


An occasional dressing of un- - 
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probe, with as much readiness as the cuticle 
is detached after blistering. As the discharge 
diminishes, the strength of the savine dress- 
ing should be proportionably increased. The 
ceratum sabinz must be used in a stronger 
or weaker degree, in proportion to the ex- 
citement produced on the patient’s skin. 

Blister-fly. See Lylta. * 

Bui tum Fr@’tipum. See Chenopodium vul- 
vari. 

BLONDEL, James Augustus, was 
born in England of a French family, and 
admitted licentiate of the College of Physi- 
cians about 1720. He chiefly distinguished 
himself by controverting, in a very able 
manner, the opinion then generally received, 
that marks could be imprinted on the foetus 
by the imagination of the mother, and he has 
the merit of contributing very largely to the. 
removal of this prejudice, which had prevailed. 
for ages, and often produced much mischief’. 

BLOOD. Sanguis. A red homogeneous 
fluid, of a saltish taste, and somewhat urinous 
smell, and glutinous consistence, which cir- 
culates in the cavities of the heart, arteries, 
and veins. The quantity is estimated to be 
about twenty-eight pounds in an adult: of 
this, four parts are contained in the veins, 
and a fifth in the arteries. The colour of 
the blood is red; in the arteries it is of a 
florid hue, in the veins darker; except only 
the pulmonary vessels, in which the colour is 
reversed. Physiology demonstrates, that it 
acquires this florid colour in passing through 
the lungs, and from the loss of carbon. The 
blood is the most important fluid of our . 
body. Some physicians and anatomists have 
considered it as alive, and have formed many 
ingenious hypotheses in support of its vitality. 
The temperature of this fluid is of consider- 
able importance, and appears to depend upon 
the circulation and respiration. ‘The blood 
of man, quadrupeds, and birds, is hotter 
than the medium they inhabit; hence they 
are termed animals of warm blood; whilst 
in fishes and reptiles, animals with cold 
blood, it is nearly of the temperature of the 
medium they ifhabit. The microscope dis- 
covers that the blood contains a great num- 
ber of round globules, which are seen float- 
ing about in a yellowish fluid, the serum. 
The blood also possesses remarkable physical 
properties ; its taste is saltish, and the smell 
of its halitus or vapour, when recently drawn, 
is somewhat urinous; it is of a plastic con- 
sistence, somewhat glutinous and adhesive. 

Chemical analysis of blood, by means of 
distillation, discovers, 

1. A considerable quantity of insipid 
water, which very soon becomes putrid. 

2. EKmpyrewmatic oil. 

35. Ammoniacal spirit. 

4. Carbon, which remains behind, is very 
spongy, and with great difficulty incinerated. 
The ashes, however, consist of a small quan- 
tity of culinary salt, soda, phosphate of lime, 
and a very small portion of iron. 
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While hot, and in motion, the blood re- 
niains constantly fluid, and red: when it 
cools, and is at rest, it takes the form of a 
fluid mass, which gradually and sponta- 
neously separates into two parts; the one, 
which is red and floating, becomes of a 
darker colour, remains concrete, and is 
called the cruor, crassamentum, or cake; 
the other, which occupies the lower part 
of the vessel, is of a yellow-greenish colour, 
and adhesive, and is called the serum or 
lymph. 

The crvor forms mere than one half of 
the blood ; it is very plastic, thick, and, in 
consistence, like glutinous jelly. It soon 
putrefies in the temperature of the air; but, 
dried by a gentle heat, becomes a brittle, 
dark, red mass. It is insoluble in water; 
and, when boiled in it, is converted into a 
hard grumous mass, internally red. The 
surface of the cruor of the blood, after 
being ‘exposed in a vessel to atmospheric 
air, becomes of a florid red colour ; but the 
inferior surface, contiguous to the vessel, 
is of a deep black: the change of colour on 
the surface is owing to the oxygen of the 
atmosphere acting upon the blood. The 
cruor of the blood is composed of, 

1. Red globules, which chemistry demon- 
strates consist of a fibrous gluten and iron. 
The experiments of the celebrated Rhades 
shew, that from twenty-five pounds of blood 
from the human body, near two drachms of 
the oxide of iron were obtained. 

2. The fibrous gluten of the cruor, is 
that which remains after washing the cruor 
of blood for a considerable time in cold 
water, and enclosed in a fine linen cloth ; 
in which case the red globules are washed 
away. If the red water obtained in this 
experiment be evaporated, and then distilled 
to dryness, it leaves behind a carbon, exhi- 
biting, when incinerated, a great quantity of 
iron, attractable by the magnet. From these 
experiments it would appear, that the red- 
ness of the globules is imparted from the 
oxidated iron, for which purpose a small 
quantity is sufficient. 

The’ serum of the blood is a lymphatic 
fluid, almost inodorous; rather saltish to 
the taste; pellucid, and of a yellowish-green 
colour; and rather of a plastic consistence. 
Et forms scarcely one half of the blood; 
and it contains, 

1. A large portion of water ; from forty- 
seven ounces of serum, forty-three of insi- 
pid water were yielded by distillation. 

2. Albuminous gluten, like the white of 
an egg, obtained by boiling, or by stirring 
it with a stick, or by an admixture of alkohol 
or concentrated mineral acid. If equal 
parts of water and serum of the blood be 
coagulated by fire, that part of the serum 
which is not coagulated, upon being cooled, 
‘puts on the appearance of a tremulous 
jelly. 


* & Carbonated soda, obtained by pour. 
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ing a mineral acid upor recent diluted 
serum. 

4, Culinary salt, found in the incinerated 
carbon of blood. ‘The albuminous princi- 
ple of the serum, more commonly called the 
coagulable lymph, appears to be of very con- 
siderable importance in the animal economy, 
both in diseased and healthy states of it; it 
affords, by analysis, carbon, azote, and 
hydrogen. 

The importance of the blood is very con- 
siderable; it distends the cavities of the 
heart and blood-vessels, and prevents them 
from collapsing ; it stimulates to contraction 
the cavities of the heart and vessels, by 
which means the circulation of the blood is 
performed; it generates within itself ani-- 
mal heat, which it propagates throughout the 
body; it nourishes the whole body: and, 
lastly, it is that source from which every 
secretion of the body is separated. . 

Blood, dragon’s. See Calamus rotang. 

BLOOD-LETTING. Under this term 
is comprehended every artificial discharge 
of blood made with a view to cure or pre- 
vent a disease, Blood-letting is divided 
into general and topical. As examples of the 
former, venesection and arteriolomy may be 
mentioned; and of the latter, the appli- 
cation of leeches, cupping-glasses, and scari- 
fication. esd ‘ae 

Blood, spitting of. See Hemoptysis. 

Blood, vomiting of. See Hematemesis. 

Blood-stone. See Hamatites. 

Bloody flux. See Dysenteria. . 

Bo's. (From Bous, an ox.) A pustulous 
eruption like the small-pox, so called be- 
cause it was cured, according to Pliny, by 
anointing it with hot ox-dung: also the 
name of a serpent of Calabria; and of the 
hydrea. 

Bocur’tum. A decoction of the woods 
prepared by a-second boiling with fresh 
water. ; 

Bo'cuta. A subliming vessel. 

Bo'cuium. A swelling of the bronchial 
glands. ie 

Bopies, comrustraie. This term is given 
by chemists to all substances which, on 
account of their affinity for oxygen, are 
capable of burning. 

Bopirs, Gasrous. See Gan 

Bopirs, mriamManie. Chemists give 
this name to such bodies as burn with faci- 
lity, and flame in an inereased temperature ; — 
although, strictly speaking, all combustible 
bodies are inflammable bodies: such are the 
diamond, sulphur, bitumens, &é. 

Boptgs, pHosenorescent. Bodies which 
produce light, though their temperature be 
not increased. a 

BODY. Corpus. The human body is 
divided by anatomists into the trunk “ad 
extremities: i. ¢. the head, and inferior and 
superior extremities, each of which have 
certain regions before any part is removed, 
by which the physician is enabled to direct 
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the application of blisters and. the like, 
and the situation of diseases is better de- 
scribed. 

The head is distinguished into the hairy 
part and the face. The former has five 
regions, viz. the crown of the head or ver- 
ier, the fore-part of the head or sinciput, 
‘the hind-part or occiput, and the sides, 
partes laterales capitis. n the latter are 
distinguished, the region of the forehead, 
frons ; temples, | or tempore ; the nose, or 
nasus ; the eyes, or oculi ; the mouth, or os ; 
the cheeks, bucce ; the chin, or mentum ; 
and the ears, or aures. 

The trunk is distinguished into three 
principal parts, the enh: thorax, and ab- 
domen., The neck is divided into the an- 
terior region or pars antica, in which, in 
men, is an eminence called pomum Adami ; 
the posterior region is called mucha colli; 
and the laterial regions, partes laterales 
colli. : 

The thorax is distinguished into the an- 
terior region, in which are the sternum and 
MaMMEe, and at whose inferior part is a 
pit or hollow called scrobiculus cordis ; 
posterior region, called dorsum; and the 
sides, or bend thoracis. — 

‘The abdomen is distinguished into an 
anterior region, properly ‘the abdomen; a 
posterior region, called the loins, or lumbi ; 
and lateral regious or flanks. called latera 
abdominis. The anterior region of the ab- 
domen being very extensive, is subdivided 
into the epig castric, hypochondriac, umbilical, 
and hypogastric regions, which are described 
under their respective names. Immediately 
below the abdomen is the mons Veneris, and 
at its sides the groins or inguina. The 
“space between the organs of generation and 
the anus, or fundament, is called the pert- 
NCUM» 

The superior extremity is distinguished 
into the shoulder, summitas humeri, under 
which is the arm.-pit, called axilla or Sovea 
axillaris; the brachium, or arm ; the anti- 
brachium, or fore- -arm, in which anteriorly 
is the bend of the arm, where the veins are 


_ generally opened, called flexura antibrachit ; 


and posteriorly the elbow, called angulus 
cubiti ; : and the hand, in which are the car 
pus or wrist, the back or dorsum mantis, 
and the palm or vola. 

The inferior extremity is divided into, 
i. the region of the femur, in which, is 
distinguished the cora or regio: ischiadica, 
forming the outer and superior “part 5 2. the 
leg, i in ‘which are the knee or genu, the bend 
or: cavum poplitis, and the calf or sura; 5. 

e foot, in which are’ the outer and inner 


ankle, or malleolus externus and internus, 
the back or dorsum, and the sole or 


planta. 
Bo'z. he From foaw, to exclaim.) Clamour, 
or moaning made by a sick person. 
ve OERHAAVE, Herman, was born at 
ut, in ‘Holland, December 31, 1668. 
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His father, the pastor of the village, 
nine children, educated them himself, and 
intending Werman for the church, was care- 
ful to sround him well in the Yéarnéd' lane 
guages; in which he made such rapid 
progress, that he was sent at 14 to ‘Leyden. 

His father dying soon after in slender’ cir- 
cumstances, he was fortunately supported 
by the burgomaster, Daniel Van Alphin’; 

which Bocrhaive ever remembered with 
gratitude. Among other studies, he was 
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‘very partial to the mathematics, and im- 


proved so much, as to be able to give private 
instructions in them, whereby’ he’ parth 
maintained himself. In 1690, he took his 
degree in philosophy, and in ‘an Pa 
thesis refuted the errors of the materialists. 
But he soon after turned his mind to he 
study of medicine, and attended dissecti 
under Nuck; he greatly preferred Hippo- 
crates among, the antient, and Sydenham 
among the “modern physicians. He ‘was 
made doctor of medicine at Harderwyck, 
in 1693; and in his dissertation on that 
occasion, insisted on the utility of observing 
the excretions in disease, especially the 
urine. He was then engaged in forming ; a 
new theory of medicine, by a judicious 
selection from,all that had been before ad- 
vanced; which was so well arranged, and so 
ably supported by him, that it became gene- 
rally ‘adopted, and prevailed throughout 
Europe for more than half a century, He 
gave also lectures on chemistry, with con- 
siderable reputation, about the same period, 
The university of Leyden therefore appointed 


him, in 1701, professor of the thedry of'me- _ 


dicine; when he read an oration recemmend- 
ing the study of Hippocrates; and, ‘ad he 
declined ‘some very advantageous offers tt om 
other parts, they after wards avemented his 
salary. About this time, he published’ ane 
other Latin oration, “ On the Use of me. 
chanical Reasoning in Mediciné,”” which 
contributed to ‘extend his fame. In 1709, 
he was appointed professor of botany, to 
which study he was ever after eminently 
attached. On that octasion he ‘produced 
another oration, maintaining that medicine 
would be best improved by observation, and 
by simplicity in prescriptions. His “ ‘Aplo- 
risms’” had appeared the year before, giving 
a brief account of the history and cure of 
diseases, a work universally admired; to 
which his pupil Van Swicten afterwards 
attached a very ample commentary. About 
the same time, he published his « Insti- 
tutes,” treating of physiology. These two 
works, with successive improvements, passed 
through numerous editions, and \ were ‘trais~ 
lated into every European, nay even into 
the Arabic Janguage. In the year.after, he 
printed a catalogue of the plants in the 
university garden. In 1714, he was made 
rector of the university, aad at the. end of 
the year for which he held the office, deli. 

vered a discourse “On pits Certainty 
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in Physics.’? About this period he was made 
professor of the practice of medicine, and in 
1718, of chemistry also. His lectures on 
these subjects, and on botany, were delivered 
with such clearness and precision, that stu- 
dents thronged from every part to hear him ; 


insomuch that Leyden could scarcely afford. 


accommodations for them. He was also 
often consulted in difficult cases. by phy- 
sicians even in distant parts of the world. 
When appointed to the chemical chair, he 
had published a short work on that subject ; 
but some of his pupils having printed his 
lectures without authority, and very incor- 
rectly, he was led to prepare them for the 
press in 1752. In his conversation, . Buer-. 
haave was generally familiar, in his de- 
meanour grave, but disposed to occasional 
pleasantry: he was distinguished for piety, 
and on his moral character, his disciple 
Haller has passed a very high eulogium. 
Having acquired considerable wealth by his 
exertions, and being plain in his dress, as 
well as abstemious in his diet, he was by 
some accused of parsimony; but he spared 
no reasonable expense in procuring rare 


books, and foreign plants. Being of a vi- 


gorous constitution, and accustomed to 
much exercise abroad, he met- with little 
interruption from illness; but in 1729, 
having become corpulent, and incapable of 
riding, his health began to suffer, and he 
was induced to resign his botanical and 
chemical appointments. In an oration then 
delivered, he recounted the chief events of 
his life, expressing himself grateful for the 
patronage which he had received from indi- 
viduals ; as well as to his own profession, for 
the little opposition shewn to his opinions. 
It perhaps never happened, that so great a 
revolution in science was so readily brought 
about. The great reputation acquired by 
his extensive abilities, and the moderation of 
his character, particularly averse from con- 
tention, no doubt contributed materially to 
this result. In the year following, he was 
again made rector of the university of 
Leyden; and also elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in London, having been pre- 


viously admitted to the Royal Academy of 


Sciences in Paris. The remainder of his life 
was chiefly occupier in revising his own nu- 
merous productions, in publishing more cor- 
rect editions of several esteemed authors, and 
in domestic recreations at his seat near Ley- 
den, with his wife and daughter. Towards the 
end of 1737, he was attacked with symptoms 
of disease in the chest, which terminated his 
existence in the September following. His 
fellow-citizens erected an elegant monument 
to his memory, 

Bortue’ma. (From Bonfew, to assist. ) 
A remedy. 

Borrnema'tica. (From Bon%ew, to assist. ) 
Favourable symptoms. 

Bog-bean. See Menyanthes trifoliata. 

Bo'aia au’ua. Gamboge. 
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Bohea tea. See Thea. 

BOHN, Jouy, was born at Leipsic, in 
1640; and after studying in many parts of 
Europe, graduated there; and was made 
successively professor of anatomy, and of 
therapeutics, public physician to the city, 
&c. Among numcrous publications, he 
chiefly distinguished himself by his ‘“ Cir- 
culus anatomico physiologicus,”’ and a trea- 
tise ‘‘ De officio medici clinico et forensi,”’ 
which latter particularly has great merit. 
He also well explained the judgment to be 
formed concerning wounds; and recom- 
mended purging with calomel in the begin- 
ning of small-pox. He died in 1718. 

Bois de coissi. See Quassia. 

Bolar earths. See Bole. 

BOLE. (Bwdos, amass.) A friable earthy 
substance, uniting with water into a smooth 
paste, adhering to the tongue, and dissolving 
as it were in the mouth; it is of the argil- 
laceous or clay kind, but more readily im- 
bibing water than the clays strictly so called. 
Those used in medicine, are the Armenian 
and French boles. See Bole Armenian, and 
Bolus Gallica. Many other bolar earths have 
been recommended for medicinal uses, and ~ 
were formerly ranked amongst the officinals ; 
as red boles from Armenia, Lemnos, Stri- 
gonium, Portugal, Tuscany, and Livonia; 
yellow boles from Armenia, Tockay, Silesia, 
Bohemia, and Blois; white boles from Ar- 
menia, Lemnos, Nocera, Eretria, Lamos, 
Chio, Malta, Tuscany, and Goltberg. 
Several of these earths have been commonly 
made into little cakes or flat masses, and 
stamped with certain impressions; from 
which circumstance they received the name 
of terre sigillate, or sealed earths. 

BOLE, ARMENIAN, Bolus Armenia. 
Bole armenic, A pale, but bright red co- 
loured earth, which is occasionally mixed 
with honey, and applied to children’s 
mouths when afflicted with aphthe. It 
forms, like all argillaceous earths, a good 
tooth-powder, when mixed with’ some 
aromatic. 

BOLE’TUS. (From Bwdos, a mass, or 
Bwdirns, from its globular form.) 

The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Cryptogamia. Or- 
der, Fungi. Boletus. Spunk. oP 

Bote'tus ce’rvi. The mushroom. 

Borz'tus ignia’kius. The systematic 
name for the agaricus of the pharmacopeeias. 
Agaricus chirurgorum. Agaricus quercts. 
Fungus igniarius, Agaric of the oak. 
Touchwood boletus. Female agaric. This 
fungus Boletus igniarius —acaulis pulvina- 
tus levis, ports tenuissimis of Linneus, has 
been much used by surgeons as an external. 
styptic. Though still employed on the 
Continent, the surgeons in this country 
have not much confidence in it. 

Bote'rus ta‘ricis. The systematic name 
for the officinal agaricus albus. The plant 
known by this name in the pharmacopeeias, 
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is the Boletus laricis of Linnzus; so called 
from its being met with on old larch trees, 
in different parts of urope. Several prepa- 
rations, as troches, an extract, and pills, are 
ordered to be made with it in foreign phar- 
macopeias, which are administered against 
phthisical complaints. 

Bote'tus er'nr ia’ricis. 
agaric. 

Botr’tus suave’otens. The systematic 
name for the fungus salicis of the pharmaco- 
peias. The species of fungus ordered in 
some pharmacopeeias by this name, is the 
Boletus suaveolens; acaulis superne levis, 
salicibus, of Linnzus, and the Boletus albus 
of Hudson. When fresh, it has a suburinous 
smell, and at first an acid taste, followed by 
a bitter. It is seldom used at present, but 
was formerly given in phthisical com- 
plaints. 

Boui'smus. A voracious appetite, ac- 
cording to Avicenna; but most probably 
meant for bulimus. 

BO LUS,, (BwAos, a bole or bolus.) Any 
medicine, rolled round, that is larger than 
an ordinary sized pea, and yet not too large 
to be swailowed. 

Bo'Lus avexipHa’rMica. A preparation 
of contrayerva. 

Bo'Lus 2x -Aauu/MINE. 
nutmeg. 

Bo'tus a/nmena. See Bole, Armenian. 

Botus s’RMena A’tpa. The white ar- 
menian bole. 

| Bo'nus armo’niac. See Bole, Armenian. 

Bo’tus sixssz’nsis. Bole of Blois. See 
Bole. . 

Bo'tus eGa’tuica. French bole. A pale 

red coloured bolar earth, variegated with 


A species of 


Alum, bark, and 


irregular specks and veins of white and, 


yellow. Itis occasionally administered as an 
absorbent and antacid. 

Bomsax. See Gossypium. 

BO MBIAS. A bombiate. A salt formed 
by the union of the bombic acid with differ- 
ent bases; thus bombiate of alumine, &c. 

BO/MBIC ACID. Acidum bombicum. 
Acid of the silk-worm. Silk-worms con- 
tain, especially when in the state of chry- 
salis, an acid liquor in,a reservoir placed 
ae anus. Itis obtained by expressing 
ice in a cloth, and precipitating the 

mucilage by spirit of wine, and likewise by 
infusing the chrysalides in that liquor. This 
acid is very penetrating, of a yellow amber 
colour, but its nature and combinations are 
Not yet we'l known. 

BO/MBUS. (Bou6os.) A resounding 
noise, or ringing of the ears. Also, a 
sonorous expulsion of flatus from the in- 

_testines. 

_ Bow a/rzor. A name given to the coffee- 
tree. 

_/ Bona. Boona. The phaseolus, or kidney- 
bean, 

_ Bo'vnucu Inpo’rum. See Guilandina. — 
~ BONE. 0s. Bones are hard, dry, and 
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insensible parts of the body, of a whitish 
colour, and composed of a spongy, compact, 
or recticular substance. They vary much in 
their appearances, some being long and hol- 
low, others flat and compact, &c. The 
greater number of bones have several pro- 
cesses and cavities, which are distinguished 
from their figure, situation, use, &c. Thus 
processes extended from the end of a bone, 
if smooth and round, are called heads; and 
condyles, when flattened either above or late- 
rally. That part which is beneath the head, 
and which exceeds the rest of the bone in 
smallness and levity, is called the neck. 
Rough, unequal processes are called tubero~ 
silies or tubercles: but the longer and more 
acute, spinous or styloid processes, from their 
resemblance to a thorn. Thin broad pros 
cesses with sharp extrem‘ties, are known by 
the name of criste, or sharp edges. Other 
processes are distinguished by their form, 
and called alar or pterygoid, mamillary or 
mastoid, dentiform or sdontoid, &c. Others, 
from their situation, are called superior, in- 
ferior, exterior, and interior. Some have their 
name from their direction, as oblique, straight, 
transverse, &c.; and some from their use, as 
trochanters, rotators, &c.  Furrows, depres- 
stons, and cavities, are destined either for the 
reception of contiguous! bones, to form an 
articulation with them, when they are called - 
articular cavities,which are sometimes deeper, 
sometimes shallower; or they receive hard 
parts, but do not constitute a joint with them. 
Cavities serve also for the transmission and 
attachment of soft parts. Various names 
are given to them, according to the magni- 
tude and figure of bones. If they be broad 
and large at the beginning, and not deep, 
but contracted at their ends, they are called 
fovee or pits. Furrows are open canals, 
extending longitudinally in the surface of 
bones. A hollow, circular tube, for the 
most part cf the same diameter from begin- 
ning to end, and more or less gered or 
straight, long or short, is named a canal. 
Foramina are the apertures of canals, or 
they are formed of the excavated margins of 
two bones, placed against each other. If 
such be the form of the margin of a bone, 
as if a portion were taken out of it, it is 
called a notch. 

With respect to the formation of bone, 
there have been various opinions. Physio- 
logists of the present day assert that it is 
from a specific action of small arteries, by 
which ossific matter is separated. from the 
blood, ana deposited where it is required. 
The first thing observable in the embryo, 
where bone is to be formed, is a transparent 
jelly, which becomes gradually firmer, and is 
formed into cartilage. ‘The cartilage gra- 
dually increases to a certain size, and when 
the process of ossification commences, va- 
nishes as it advances. Cartilages, previous 
to the ossific action, are solid, and without 
any cavity; but when the ossific; action of 
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the arteries is about to commence, the ab- 
sorbents become very active, and form a 
small cavity, in. which the bony matter 1s 
deposited ; bofie continues to be separated, 
and the absorbents model the mass into 11s 
required shape, . ‘fhe process of ossification 
is extremely rapid in utero: it advances 
slowly after birth, and is not completed in 
the human body. till about the twentieth 
year. . Ossification in the fiat bones, as those 
of the skull, always begins from central 
points, and the radiated fibres meet the radii 
of other ossifying points, or the edges of the 
adjoining bone... In long bones, as those of 
the arm and leg, the clavicle, metacarpal, 
and metatarsal bones, a central ring is formed 
in the body of the bone, the head and extre- 
mities being cartilage, in the centre of which 
ossification afterwards begins. The central 
ring of the body shoots its bony fibres to- 
wards the head and. extremities, which ex- 
tend towards the body of the bone. The 
head and extremities at length come so close 
to.the body as to. be merely separated by a 
cartilage, which becomes gradually thinner 
until the twentieth year... ‘Thick and round 
bones, as those of the tarsus, carpus, ster- 
num,, and. patella, are, at first, all cartilage : 
ossification begins in the centre of each. 
When the bones are deprived of their soft 
parts, and are hung together in their, natural 
situation, by means of wire, the whole is 
termed an artificial skeleton ; but when they 
are. kept together by means of their liga- 
ments, it is called a natural skeleton. —The 
uses, of the bones are various, and are to be 
found in the account of each bone; it is, 
therefore, only necessary to observe, in this 
place, that they give shape to the body, con- 
tain and defend the vital viscera, and afford 
an attachment to all the muscles. 
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Bones, growth of. See Osteogeny. 

Bonebinder. See Osteocolla, 

BONET, Tutoruitus, was born at Ge- 
neva in 1620, and graduated at Bologna. 
He had considerable practice, and was ex- 
tremely zealous in the pursuit of morbid 
anatomy, as well as in extracting valuable 
observations from authors. His hearing be- 
coming impaired, he devoted the latter part o 
his life to the arrangement of the materials, 
which he had prepared. His principal work, 
entitled “* Sepulchretum,”’ published 1679, 
was highly approved; and laid the founda- 
tion of Morgagni’s excellent treatise, ‘¢ De 
Sedibus et Causis Morborum.’’ ~ Another 
publication of his, ‘* Mercurius compilati- 
tius,” is an index of medical literature to 
the time of its appearance, 1682. His death 
occurred seven years after,. - Ve 

Bononte’nsis. ta’pis. The Bononian- 
stone. Called also phosphorus bonontensis, 
phosphorus kircheri, the light carrier, or Bo- 
nonian phosphorus. As a medicine the stone 
is caustic and emetic. ae 


BONTIUS, Jamms, was born at Leydew 
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where he studied medicine, and then went 
to practise in India. After his return, he 
wrote several valuable works on the diseases 
and practice of that country, as well as on 
its natural pro uctions, animal and vegetable. 
The most esteemed is entitled “ De Medi- 
cina Indorum,” and appeared in 1642. 

Bo'nus Hennri'cus. (Henricus ; so called 
because its virtues were fetected iby some 
one whose name was Henry.) See Cheno- 
podium. 

BORACIC ACID. deidum boracicum. 
Sedative salt of Homberg. Acid of borax. 
Boracine acid. A concrete salt crystallized 
in small white scales, which may be obtained 
from borax, by adding concentrated sulphu- 
ric, nitric, mutiatic, ana even V vegetable a acids, 
to a hot solution of borax, till the lixivium 
becomes somewhat acid: the solution is then 
to be cooled, when the boracic acid will ap- 
pear in the shape of bright scales. ‘This acid, 
in combination with gimaites: earths, and me- 
tallic oxides, forms borates. 

Bo' rage. See Borago. 

BORA’GO. (Formerly written Corago 
from cor, the heart, and ago, to affect ; Be: 
cause it was supposed to comfort the heart 
on spirits.) Borage. 

The name of a genus of plants in the 
Liahiedan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Mono, eynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the offici- 

nal borage. See Borago officinalis. 

Bora’co orricina tis. ‘The systematic 
name for the borage of the shops. Bu- 
glossum verum. Bug slossum latifolium. Bo- 
rago hortensis. The leayes and flowers of this 
plant, Borago ; foliis omnibus alternis, cal hy» 
cibus patentibus of Juinnzus, are esteemed 
in some countries as refrigerant and cordial. 
A syrup is prepared from the leaves in 
France, and used in pleurisies and inflam- 
matory fevers. Their principal use in this 
island is in that grateful summer beverage, 
known by the name of cool tankard. 

BO’RAS: A borate. A salt formed of 
boracic acid with an earthy, alkaline or me- 
tallic base : as borate of soda, &c. 


Bo’ras sop#. Borate of soda See 
Boraz: 
Bo/ratse. See Boras. 


BO’RAX. (Borak, Atab.) Boras soda, 
sub-boras sod@. ‘The obsolete synonyms are 
Chrysocolla, capistrum auri, ancinar, borax- 
trion, acestis anucar, antincar, tincal, amphi- 
iane, baurach, nitrum fuctitium, santerna, 
and nitrum nativum. ‘This salt, consisting 
of Boracie acid united with soda, the soda 
being slightly i in excess, is brought from Thi- 
bet and Persia, where it is found i in a native 
state. “his native or crude borax is called 
tincal, tincor, boresh, pounxa, in the East In 
dies, and was formerly purified in Europe 
by the Venetians, when it was called refined 
of Venetian borax ; but it is now prepared 
by the Dutch by solution in hot water fil- 
tiation, and careful crystallization. The 
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particular process is not known. Its taste 
is cool: it is soluble. in dighteen parts is 
cold and six of hot water. Iti is | decomposec 
by several of the acids. Borax is rarely us: 
internally in modern practice ; and accord 
ing to Murray it does not appear to. possess, 
any activity, although it is supposed by some 
to be, in doses of halt a . drachm or two scru- 
ples, diuretic and emmenagogue. _ It is oc- 
casionally given in car dialgia as an antacid, 
Its solution is in common use as a cooling 
gargle, and to detach mucus, &e. from the 
mouth in putr id fever; and mixed with an 
equal quantity of sugar, it is used in the 
form of powder to remove the aphthous 
crust from the tongue in children. The 
salts formed by the union of the acid of 
borax. with different, bases are called borates. 

BOR BORY’ GMUS. (Prom BopSoputw, 
to make a noise.) The rumbling noise Oc- 
casioned by flatus in the intestines. It fre- 
quently precedes hyster ical affections. 

BORDEU, Taga pr, a French 
physician, born in 172 He graduated 
at Montpelier, and was soon after appointed 
inspector of the mineral waters at Bareges, 
and professor of anatomy. Subsequently 
he went to Paris, and was admitted to the 
faculty there in 1754. He died of apoplexy 
in his 55th year. His most esteemed work 
is on the cellular membrane ; his istinctions 
of the pulse appear too nice for practical 
utility. 

BORELLI, Joun ALPHoNsuS, was 
born at Castelnuovo, in 1608. He first 
taught the mathematics in Sicily, then, as 
professor at Pisa; and being soon afier 
admitted to the celebrated ‘academy del 
Cimento, he formed the design of Banal 
the functions of animal bodies « on mathema- 
tical principles. For this purpose he B 
himself diligently to dissection, His grand 
Work, “ De Motu Animalium,” was ~pub- 
lished after his death, which happened in 
1679, at the expense of Christina een of 
Sweden. The imposing soso his 
opinions gained them many converts. at 
first, but they have been found very de fective 


on maturer examination. He was author of 
many other publications on differ ent sub 
jects. 


Borozarn. — ( FEthiop. ) .An epidemic 
disease of the AEthiopians, in appearauc 
similar to the lues venerea. 

Borra’co.. See Borago. 

Borris. (Indian. ) Bork borri. Boberri. 
The Indian name for turmeric ; also ‘an 
ointment’ used there, in which the roots of 
turmeric are a chief ingredient. 

Bo'ss. An Egyptian word for a mass 
which is made of the meal of darnel, hemp- 
seed, and water. Iti is inebriating. 

Bo’smoros. (From Roce, to eat, and 
popos, a part: because it is divided for food 
by the mill.) Bosporas. A species of meal. 

Bora’tz rora’mune A name formerly 
applied to the foramen ovale. 
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BOTALLUS, Leonarp, an eminent 
physician of Piedmont, flourished about 
the middle of the 16th century. He gra- 
duated at Padua; and attained considerable 
reputation, as well in surgery as in medi- 
cine ; having the honour of attending two 
of the French kings, and the prince of 
Orange; the latter of whom he cured of a 
wound, in which the carotid artery had been 
injured. He published a treatise on gun- 
shot wounds, which long remained in high 
estimation. But that which chiefly gained 
him celebrity was a work on bleeding, 
general and local, which he recommended 
to be freely practised in a great variety of 
diseases, both acute and chronic. His opi- 
nions were adopted by many, and carried 
to an extravagant length, particularly in 
France: but more enlarged experience has 
tended greatly to lessen their prevalence. 

BO'’TANY. (Botanica, Bolavikn: from 
Bolayn, an herb or grass.). That part 
of natural history which considers every 
thing respecting the natural history of ve- 
getables. 

Bora’nicon. (From Botayn, an herb.) 
A plaster made of herbs, and described by 
Paulus AXgineta. 

Bo'rnor. (Arab.) Tumours: pimples 
in the face: also the small-pox or measles. 

Bo'rurion. (From fo§puoyr, a little pit.) 
Botrium. The alveolus or socket for the 
tooth: also an ulcerated cornea. 

Bo'tra. A name given to scrophula. 

Bo’trn. A name for turpentine. 

Bo’trum. Bocium. Indurated bronchial 
glands. f 

Bororn’num. The most evident symp- 
tom of disease. yy 

Borri't1s. (From forpus, a bunch of 
grapes.) Botryites. A sort of burnt cad- 
mia, collected in the top of the furnace, and 
resembling a bunch of grapes. 

Bo'rrys. (o/pus, acluster of grapes; so 
called because its seeds hang down like a 


bunch of grapes.) The oak of Jerusalem. 

Bo'trys mexicana. See Chenopodium 
ambrosioides. 

Bo'rrys vurea’ris. See Chenopodium 
botrys. 

Bo'rvs. Botia. Botus barbatus. A cu~ 
curbit of the chemists. 

Bousa’tios. See Momordica LElaterium, 
and Pudendum muliebre. 

Bou son. See Bubo. 

BOUGIYE. (French for wax candle. ) 


Candela cerea. Candela medicata.  Cuathe- 
teres of Swediaur. Cerei medicati of Le 
Dran. Cereolus chirurgorum. A term ap- 
plied by surgeons to a long, slender instru- 
ment, that is introduced through the urethra 
into the bladder. Bougies made of the 
elastic gum are preferable to those.made of 
wax. The caustic bougie differs from the 
ordinary one in having a thin roll of caustic 
"in its middle, which destroys the stricture, or 
“any part it comes in contact with. ‘Those 
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made of catgut are very seldom used, but are 
deserving of the attention of the surgeon. 
Bougies are chiefly used to overcome stric- 
tures in the urethra, and the introduction of 
them requires a good deal of address and 
caution. They should not be kept in the 
urethra so long at one time as-to excite 
much pain or irritation. Before their use 
is discontinued, they shculd, if practicable, 
be carried the length of the bladder, in order 
to ascertain the extent of the strictures, 
taking care that this be performed not at 
once, but in a gradual manner, and after 
repeated trials; for much injury might 
arise from any hasty or violent efforts to re- 
move the resistance that may present itself. 
There are bougies also for the oesophagus 
and rectum. 

Bovu'timus. (From Bov, greatly, and 
Atmos, hunger; or from BovAopat, to‘desire.) 
A canine or voracious appetite. 

Bovitta. (From bos, an ox, because 
cattle were supposed subject to it.) The 
measles. 

Bovina Fa’MEs. 

Bovista. See Lycoperdon. 

Box-tree. See Burus. 

BracHe’ rium. (From brachiale, a brace- 
let. A truss or bandage for hernia; a term 
used by the barbarous Latin writers...  — , 

Bracuia us mu'scutus. See Brachialis 
internuse 

BRACHIA&'US EXTE’RNUS. 
tensor cubilt. 

Bracwia’'us INnTE’RNUS. 


The same as bulimia. 


See Triceps ex- 


See Brachialis 


internus. 
BRA’CHIAL A’RTERY. Arteria 
brachiags. ‘The brachial artery is the con- 


tinuation of the axillary artery, which, as 
it passes behind the tendon of the pectoralis 
major, receives the name of brachial. It runs 
down on the inside of the arm, over the 
musculus coraco-brachialis, and’ anconzus 
internus, and, along the inner edge of the 
biceps, behind the vena basilica, giving out 
small branches as it goes along. Below the 
bend of the arm it divides into the cubitalis 
and radialis. Sometimes, though rarely, the 
brachial artery is divided frem its origin into 
two large branches, which run down on the 
arm, and afterwards on the fore-arm, where 
they are called cubitalis and radialis. 

Bracuia‘tr. The word means a brace- 
let ; but the antient anatomical writers ap-~ 
ply this term to the carpus, the part on 
which the bracelet was worn. 

Bracuia'tis. See Brachialis internus. 

Bracuia'Lis Exte’rnus. See Triceps 
extensor cubiti. 

BRACHIA’LIS INTE’RNUS. Bra- 
chieus of Winslow, Brachieus internus of 
Cowper, and Humero-cubital of Dumas. 
A muscle of the fore-arm, situated on the 
fore part of the os humeri. it arises fleshy 
from the middle of the os humeri, at 
each side of the insertion of the deltoid 
muscle, covering all the inferior and fore- 
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part of this bone, runs over the joint, and. 


adheres firmly to the ligament ; is inserted, 
by a strong short tendon, into the coronoid 
process of theulna. Its use is to bend the 
fore-arm, and to prevent the capsular liga- 
ment of the joint from being’pinched. 

Bracwio-curtraL LicAMENtT. Ligamen- 
tum brachio-cubitale. The expansion of the 
lateral ligament, which is fixed in the inner 
condyle of the os humeri, runs over the 
capsular, to which it closely adheres, and is 
inserted like radii on the side of the great 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna; it is covered on 
the inside by several tendons, which adhere 
closely to it, and seem to strengthen it very 
considerably. 

Bracuio-RapIAL LicAMENT. Ligamen- 
tum brachio-radiale. ‘The expansion of the 
lateral ligament, which runs over tie ex- 
ternal condyle of the os humeri, is inserted 
round the coronary ligament, from thence 
all the way down to the neck of the radius, 
and also in the neighbouring parts of the 
ulna. Through all this passage it covers 
the capsular ligament, and is covered by 
several tendons adhering closely to both. 

Bra’cuu os. See Humeri os. 

BRA’CHIUM.  (Bpaxiov, the arm.) 
The arm, from the shoulder to the wrist. 

+ Bra‘cuium mo’vens Quartus. See La- 
tisstmus dorsi. 

Bracuo’na.. According to Avicenna, a 
species of furor uterinus. 

Bracuycuro’nius. (From Bpaxus, short, 
and xpoves, time.) A disease which conti- 
nues but a short time. 

Bracuypna’'a. (From Bpaxvs, short, 
and wvew, to breathe.) Shortness and dif- 
ficulty of breathing 

Bra/cuys. (From fpaxvus, short.) A 
muscle of the scapula. 

Bra‘cium. Copper. 

Brapyre’psta. 
wemlw, to concoct. ) 
Dyspepsia. 

Bra’ccar. A name formerly applied 
to a ptisan of honey and water. 

’ Brain. See Cerebrum. 

Brain, little. See Cerebellum. 

BRAN. Furfur. The husks or shells 
of wheat, which remain in the boulting 
machine. It contains a portion of the fa- 
rinaceous matter, and is said to have a 
laxative quality,’ Deenctions of bran, sweet- 
ened with sugar, are used by the common 
people, and sometimes with success, against 
coughs, hoarseness, &c. | 

Bra’nca. » (Branca, Span. a foot, or 
branch.) A term applied to some herbs, 
which are supposed to resemble a particular 
foot ; as branca leonis, lion’s foot; branca 
ursina, bear’s foot. 

Bra‘sca teoni'na. See Alchemilla. 

Bra'nea ursi'xa. «See Acanthus and 


Verdigris. 


(From fpadus, slow, and 
Weak digestion. See 


 Heracleum. 4 
Bra'nca Leo'Nis. See Alchemiila. 
_Brancum (From fpexw, to make 
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moist.) Branchi. Swelled tonsils, or glan- 
dulous tumours, of the fauces, which gse- 
crete saliva, 

Brancuus. (From Bpexe, to moisten.) 
A defluxion of humours from the fauces, 

BRANDY... Spiritus Gallicus. A co- 
lourless, slightly opaque, and milky fluid, of 
a hot and penetrating taste, and a strong 
and agreeable smell, obtained by distil- 
ling from wine. It consists of water, ar- 
dent spirit, and a small portion of oil, 
which renders it milky at first, and, after 
a certain time, colours it yellow. It is the 
fluid from which rectified or ardent spirit is 
obtained. Its peculiar flavour depends on 
the nature of the volatile principles, or es- 
sential oil, which come over along with it 
in the distillation, and likewise, in some 
measure, upon the management of the fire, 
the wood of the caskin which it is kept, 
&c. It is said, that our rectifiers imitate 
the flavour of brandy, by adding a small 
proportion of nitrous ether to the spirit of 
mait, or molasses, ‘The utility of brandy is 
very considerable, but, from its pleasant 
taste and exhilarating property, it is too 
often taken to excess, It gives energy to 
the animal functions; is a powerful tonic, 
cordial, and antispasmodic; and its utility 
with camphire, in gangrenous affections, is 
very great. © 

Branks. . The name, in Scotland, for the 
mumps. See Cynanche parvtidea. 

Brankursine. See Acanthus. 

Brasrura. Brazil wood. 

Brasivik'NsE Li'GNuM. 
toxylon. . 
\ Brastirensis na’pIx. 
root is sometimes so called. 

Bra sium. (From Bpacce, 
Malt, or germinated barley. 

Bra‘sma. (From Bpacow, to boil.) The 
unripe black pepper. Fermentation. 

Brasmos. ‘Lhe same. 

Brass. ds. A combination of copper 
and zinc. 

Brassave tia. Brassatella. 
sum, or the herb adder’s tongue. 

BRASSICA. (Varro says, guasi pre- 
sica; from preseco, to cut off; because it 
is cut from the stalk for use; or from wpa- 
oia, a bed in a garden where they are cul- 
tivated.) Crambe. * Cabbage. Colewort. 

‘The name ofa genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. 

Bra’ssica a’LBa. 

Bra’ssica apia'NA. 
colewort. 

Bra‘ssIca CANINA. 
vestris. 

Bra’sstca carira’ra. Cabbage. There 
are several varieties of cabbage, all of 
which are*generall y bard of digestign, pro- 
ducing flatulencies, and afford very little 
nourishment. ‘These inconveniences are 
not experienced by those whose stomachs 
are strong and accustomed to them. Few 


See Hema- 
The ipecacuanha 


to boil.) 


Ophioglos- 


The white cabbage. 


Jagged or crimpled . 


The mercurialis syl. 
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vegetables run into a state of putrefaction 
so quickly as cabbages; they ought, there- 
fore, always to be used immediately after 
cutting. In Holland and Germany there 
is a method of preserving them, by cutting 
them into pieces, and sprinkling salt and 
some aromatic herbs among them ; this mass 
is put into a tub, where it is pressed close, 
and left to ferment, when it is called sour 
crout, or sauer kraut. These, and all pickles 
of cabbage, are considered as wholesome and 


antiscorbutic, from the vinegar and . spices 
they contain. = > 

Bia'ssicA CoNGyLoDpEs. Turnip, cab- 
bage. 


Bra’ssica cuma’na. Red colewort. 

Bra‘ssica ERUcA. The systematic name 
for the plant which affords the semen eruce. 
Garden rocket. Roman rocket. Rocket 
gentle. The seeds of this plant, Brassica ; 
folits lyartis, caule hirsuto siliqguis glabris, 
of Linneus, and of the wild rocket, have 
an acrid taste, and are eaten by the Italians 
in their pickles, &c. They are said to be 
good aperients and antiscorbutics, but are 
eesteemed by the above-mentioned people for 
their supposed aphrodisiac qualities. 

Bra’ssicA ERUCA’stRuUM. Hruca_ sylves- 
tris. Wild rocket. See Brassica erica. 

Bra’ssicA FLORIDA. Cauliflower. A 
variety of the oleracea, 

Bra‘ssicA GONYLICO’DES. 
bage. 

Bra‘ssicA LACUTU/RRIA. 


Turnip cab- 


Brassica lacu- 


turris. The savoy plant. 
Bra’sstca MARINA. See Convolvulus sol- 
danella. 


Brassica napus. The systematic name 
for the plant from which the semen napi is 
obtained. Napus sylvestris. Bunias. Wild 
navew, or rape. The seeds yield upon ex- 
pression a large quantity of oil called rape 
oil, which is sometimes ordered in stimu- 
lating liniments. 

Bra’ssica oLERA’cEA. The systematic 
name for the brassica capitata of the shops. 
See Brassica capitata. 

' Bra’ssica Ra’pa. ‘The systematic name 
for the plant whose root is called turnip. 
Rapum. Rapus. Nupus. Napus dulcis. 
The turnip. Turnips are accounted a 
salubrious food, demulcent, detergent, 
somewhat laxative and diuretic, but liable, 
in weak stomachs, to produce flatulen- 
cies, and prove difficult of digestion. The 
liquor pressed out of them, after boil- 
ing, is sometimes taken medicinally in 
coughs and disorders of the breast. The 
seeds are occasionally taken as diuretics ; 
they have no smell, but a mild acrid 
taste. 

Bra‘ssica Ru’sRA. Red cabbage. Mr. 
Watt finds that the red cabbage affords 
a very excellent test both for acids and al- 
kalies, in which it is superior to litmus, be- 
ing naturally blue, turning green with 
. alkalies, and red with acids, 


\ 


‘in season eight months. 
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Bra’ssica sati'va. The common garden 
clbbage! 0 Fe vests eile Yoo 
Bra’ssica sApAu’pDA. ‘The savoy plant. 
Brassipe'tuica ars. A way of curing 
wounds, mentioned by Paracelsus, by ap- 
plying theherb Brassidella to them. 
Bra'tuu. (Bpadv.) An old name for 
savine. ain heii raee 
BREAD-FRUIT. The tree which 
affords this, grows in all the Ladrone Islands 
in the South sea, in Otaheite, and now in 
the West Indies. The bread-fruit grows 
upon a tree the size of a middling oak. The 
fruit is about the size of a child’s head, and 
the surface is reticulated, not much unlike 
the surface ofa truffle. It is covered with 
a thin skin, and has a core about the size of 
a small knife. The eatable part is between 
the skin and the core: it is as white as snow, 
and somewhat of the consistence of new 
bread. It must be toasted before it is eaten, 
being first divided into three or four parts. Its 
taste is insipid, with a slight sweetness, 
nearly like that of wheaten bread and arti- 
choke together. This fruit is the constant 
food of the inhabitants all the year, it being 


BREAST. Mamma. , The two glo- 
bular projections, Composed of common in- 
teguments, adipose stibstance, and lacteal 
glands and vessels, and adhering to the an- 
terior and lateral regions of the thorax of 
females. On the middle of each breast is 
a projecting portion, termed the papilla or 
nipple, in which the excretory ducts of the 
glands terminate, and around which is a 
coloured orb, or disc, called ‘the areola. 
The uce of the breasts is to suckle new-born 
infants. sein ' . 

Breast-bone. See Sternum. 4 

Bre’cma. (From Bpexw, to moisten ;~ 
formerly so called because, in infants, and 
sometimes even in adults, they are tender 
and moist.) An old name for the parietal 
bones. 

Brevis. 


Brévis exténsor digitbrum pédis. See Ex- 
tensor brevis digitorum pedis. 
Brévis flévor pollicis pédis. See Flevor 
brevis pollicis pedis. 
Brevis PERONE'us. See Peroneus brevis. 
Brévis prondtor radii. See Pronator radii 
guadraius. 
Brey/nra, (An American plant named 
in honour of Dr. Brennius.) A species of 
capparis. 
Briar, wild. See Rosa canina. 
Bricumum. A name which the Gauls 
gave to the herb artemisia. ny 
Brimstone. See Sulphur. 
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BRISTOL HOT-WELL. Bristoliensis 
agua. A pure, thermal or warm, slightly 
acidulated, mineral spring, situated about 
a mile below Bristol. The fresh water is 
inodorous, perfectly limpid, and sparkling, 
and sends forth numerous air bubbles when 
poured into a glass. It is very agreeable 
to the palate, but without having any very 
decided taste, at least none that can be dis- 
tinguished. by a common observer. ts 
specific gravity is only 1.00077, which ap- 
proaches so near to that of distilled water, 
that’ this circumstance alone would shew 
that it contained but a very small admix- 
ture of foreign ingredients. The tempera- 
ture of these waters, taking the average of 
the most accurate ahacsryvations; may be 
reckoned at 74 deg.; and this does not 
very sensible vary during winter or summer. 
Bristol water contains both solid and gaseous 
matter, and the distinction between the two 
requires to be attended to, as it is owing to 
the very small quantity of solid matter that 
it deserves the character of a very fine natural 
spring ; and to ari excess in § gaseous contents, 
that it seems to be principally indebted for 
its medical properties, whatever they may be, 
independent of those of mere water, with 
an increase of temperature. From the 
different investigations of chemists, it appears 
that the principal component parts of the 
Hotwell water, are a large proportion of car- 
bonic acid gas, or fixed air, and a certain 
portion of magnesia and lime, in varivus 

combinations, mre the muriatic, vitriolic, 
and carbonic acids. ‘The general inference 
is, that it is considerably pure for a natural 
fountain, as it contains no other solid matter 
than is found in almost all common spring 
water, and in less quantity. 

On account of these ingredients, espe- 
cially the carbonic acid gas, the Hotwell 
water is efficacious in promoting salutary 
discharges, in green sickness, as well as 
in the blind hemorrhoids. It may be taken 
with advantage i in obstructions, and weakness 
of the bowels, arising from habitual cos- 
tiveness ; and, from the purity of its aqueous 
part, it has justly been considered as a 
specific in diabetes, rendering the urinary 
organs more fitted to receive > benefit from 
those medicines which are generally pre- 
scribed, and sometimes successful. - 

But the high reputation which this spring 
has acquired, is chiefly in the cure of pul- 
monary consumption. [rom the number 
of unsuccessful cases among those who 
frequent this place, many have denied any 
peculiar efficacy in this spring, superior to 
that of common water. It is not easy to 
determine how much may be owing to the 


favourable situation and mild temperate 


climate which Bristo! enjoys ; but it cannot 
be doubted that the Hotwell water, though 
by no means a cure for consumption, alle- 

viates some of the most harassing symptoms 
of this formidable disease. It is particularly 


‘ 
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efficacious in s adeaaitae the thirst, the dry 
burning heat of the hands and feet, the 
partial ‘night sweats, and the symptoms that 
are peculiarly hectical ;- and thus in the 

earlier stages of phthisis, it may materially 

contribute to a, complete re-establishment of 
health ; and even in the latter periods, mi- 
tizate the disease when the cure is doubtful, 
if not hopeless. 

The sensible effects of this water, when 
drank warm and fresh from the spring, are 
a gentle glow of the stomach, succeeded 
sometimes by a slight and transient degree 
of headache and giddiness. By a continued 
use, in most cases it is diuretic, keeps the skin 
moist and perspirable, and improves the 
appetite and health. Its effects on the bowels 
are variable. On the whole, a tendency to 
costiveness seems to be the more general 
consequence of a long course of this medi-~ 
cinal spring, and therefore the use of a mild 
aperient is requisite. These effects, however, 
are applicable only to invalids, for healthy 
persons, who taste the water at the fountain, 
seldom discover any thing in it buta degree 
of warmth, which distinguishes it from “the 
common element. 

The season for the Hotwell is generally 
from the middle of May to October; but 
as the medicinal properties of the water 
continue the same throughout the year, the 
summer months are preferred merely on 
account of the concomitant benefits of air 
and exercise. 

It should be mentioned, that another 
spring, nearly resembling the Hotwell, has 
been discovered at Clifton, which is sitt- 
ated on the summit of the same hill, from 
the bottom of which the Hotwell issues. 
The water of Sion-spring, as it is called, is 

one or two degrees colder than the Hot- 
well; but in other respects it sufficiently 
resembles it to be employed for all similar 
purposes, ; 

Barra'NNICA HE RBA. 
lapathum. 

Brrrisu oi. A variety of the black spe- 
cies of petroleum, to which this name has 
been given as an empirical remedy. 

Bro’ ccott. Brassica Italica. As an ar- 
ticle of diet, this may be considered as more 
delicious than cauliflower and cabbage. 
Sound stomachs digest broccoli without any 
inconvenience ; but in dyspeptic stomachs, 
even when combined with pepper, &c. it 
always produces flatulency, and nauseous 
eructations. 

Bro cuos. 
dage. 

Bro’cutavs. (From Bpexw, to pour.) 
The throat; also a small kind of drinking- 
vessel. 

Bro/guus. (Bporos.) One with a promi- 
nent upper-lip, or one with a full mouth and 
prominent teeth. 

BROCKLESBY, Ricuwarp, was borrte 
in Somersetshire, though of an Irish family, 


See Rumex hydro- 


(Bpoxos, @ snare.) A> ban- 
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in 1722. After studying at Edinburgh, he 
graduated at Leyden; then settled in Lon- 
don, but did not advance very rapidly in 
practice. About. 1757, he was appointed 
physician to the army in Germany, and on 
his return after six years, published the re- 
sult of his experience, in a work entitled 
«© Economical and Medical Observations.” 
‘His success now became more decided, and 
being prudent in his affairs, and without a 
family, he realized a considerable fortune. 
He proved himself however sufficiently libe- 
ral, by presenting 1000]. to Mr. Edmund 


Burke, who had been his school-fellow ; and’, 


by offering an annuity of 1001. to Dr. John- 
son, to enable him to travel, which was not 
however accepted. He was author of several 
other works, and died in 1797. 

Brovium. A term in pharmacy, signi- 
fying the same with jusculum, broth, or the 
liquor in which any thing is boiled. Thus 
we sometimes read of Brodium Salis, or a 
decoction of salt. 

BRO’MA. (From BpwcKw, to eat.) 
Food of any kind that is masticated, and 
not drank. 

BroMa-THEON. 
Mushrooms. _ 

BROMATO'LOGY. — (Bromatologia : 
from Bpwua, food, and Avyes, a discourse. ) 
A discourse or treatise on food. 

Brome'tta ana’nas. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the ana- 
nas fruit, is the Bromelia polis ciliato- 
spinosis, mucronatis, spica comosa of Lin- 
neus, It is used principally as a delicacy 


(From Bpworw, to eat.) 


for the table, and is also given with advan-\ 


tage as a refrigerant in fevers. 

Brome nia Kara‘tas. The systematic 
name of the plant from which we obtain the 
fruit called penguin, which is given in the 
Spanish West indies to cool and quench 
thirst in fevers, dysenteries, &c. It grows 
in a cluster, there being several of the size 
of one’s finger together. Each. portion is 
clotied with a husk, containing a white 
pulpy substance, which is the eatable part ; 
and if it be not perfectly ripe, its flavour 
resembles that of the pine-apple. ‘he 
juice of the ripe fruit is very austere, and 
is made use of to acidulate punch. ‘The 
inhabitants of the West Indies make a wine 
of the penguin, which is very intoxicating, 
and has a good flavour. 

BROMFEILD, Witiiam, was born in 
London, 17123; and attained considerable 
reputation as a#surgeon. At the age of 
twenty-nine he began to give anatomical 
lectures, which were very well. attended. 
About three years after, in conjunction with 
the Rey. Mr. Madan, he formed the plan of 
the Lock. Hospital; and so ably enforced 
the advantages of such an institution, that 
a sufficient fund was raised for erecting the 
present building; and it has been since 
maintained by voluntary contributions. He 
was appointed surgeon, and held that office 
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for many years: he was also surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital, and to Her Majesty's 
household. He wrote many works; the 
most considerable was entitled ‘ Chirurgi- 
cal Cases and Observations,” in 1773, but 
reckoned not to answer the expectations 
entertained of him. He attained his eigh- 
tieth year. 

Bro’mion. (From Spwpos, the oat.) The 
name of a plaster, made with oaten flour, 
mentioned by Paulus AXgineta. 

Bro™us sre‘rinis, (From Bpwoke, to 


eat ) The wild oat. 
_ BRO’NCHIA. | (bronchia-orum, neut. 
plur. From Bpoyxes, the throat.) See 


Trachea. 

Broncuia‘Les arte’n1z. Bronchial ar- 
teries. Branches of the aorta given off in 
the chest. 

Broncuia'trs ¢1ia'nputa#. Bronchial 
glands. Large blackish glands, situated 
about the bronchia and trachea, which 
secrete blackish mucus. 

BRONCHOCE’LE. (From Bpoyxos, 
the windpipe, and xnAy, a tumour.) ZBo- 
tium. Hernia gutturis. Guttur tumidum. 
Trachelophyma. Gossum.  Exechebronchos. — 
Gongrona. Hernia bronchialis. Tracheocele 
Deriyshire neck. This disease is marked 
by a tumour on the forepart of the neck, 
and seated between the trachea and skin. 
In general it has been supposed principally 
to occupy the thyroid gland. We are given 
to understand that it is a very common dis- 
order in Derbyshire; but its occurrence is 
by no means frequent in other parts of Great 
Britain, or in Ireland. Amongst the inha- — 
bitants of the Alps, and other mountainous 
countries bordering thereon, it is a disease 
very often met with, and is there known by 
the name of goitre. The cause which gives 
rise to it, is by no means certain, and the 
observations of different writers are of very 
little practical utility. Dr. Saunders con- 
iroverts the general idea of the’ broncho- 
cele being produced by the use of snow 
water. ‘the swelling is at first without 
pain, or any evident fluctuation ; when 
the disease is of long standing, and the 
swelling considerable, we find it in general 
a very difficult matter to effect a cure 
by medicine, or any external application ; 
and it might be unsafe to attempt its 
removal with a knife, on account of the 
enlarged state of its arteries, and its vicinity 
to the carotids ; but in an early stage of the 
disease, by the aid of medicine a cure may 
be effected. 

Although some relief has been obtained 
at times, and the disease probably somewhat: 
retarded by external applications, such as 
blisters, discutient embrocations, and sapo- 
naceous and mercurial plasters, still a com- 
plete cure has seldom been effected without 
an internal use of medicine; and that which 
has always proved the most efficacious, is 
burnt sponge. ‘Ihe form under which this 


| purge. 
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_is most usually exhibited, is that of a lozenge, 
R. spongiz ust zss. mucilag. Arab. gum. 
q. s. fiat trochiscus. When the tumour ap- 
pears about the age of puberty, and. before 
its structure has been too morbidly deranged, 
a pill consisting of a grain or two of calo- 
mel, must be given for three successive 
nights ; and, on the fourth morning, a saline, 
Every night afterwards for three 
weeks, one of the troches should, when the 
patient is in bed, be put under the tongue, 
suffered to dissolve gradually, and the solu- 
tion swallowed. The disgust at first arising 
from this remedy soon wears off. The pills 


» 


and the purge are to be repeated at the end” 


te 


of three weeks, and the troches had recourse,. 


to as kefore; and this plan is to be pursued’ 
till the tumour is entirely dispersed. Sone 
recommend the burnt sponge to be adminis- 
tered in larger doses. Sulphuretted potash 
dissolved in water, in the proportion of 30 
grains to a quart daily, is a remedy which 
has been employed by Dr. Richter with suc- 
cess, in some cases, where calcined sponge 
failed. The sode subcarbonas being the 
basis of burnt, sponge, is now frequently 
etuployed instead of it, and, indeed, it is a 
more active medicine. 


BRONCHO TOMY. 


(Bronchotomia ; 


) from Bpoyxos, the windpipe, and reuvw, to 
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cut.) Tracheotomy. Laryngotomy. This 
is an operation in which an opening is made 
into the larynx, or trachea, either for the 
purpose of making a passage for the air into 
and out of the lungs, when any disease pre- 
vents the patient from breathing through 
the mouth and nostrils, or of extracting fo- 
reign bodies, which have accidentally fallen 
into the trachea; or, lastly, in order to be 
able to inflate the lungs, in cases of sudden 
suffocation, drowning, &c. Its practicable- 
ness, and little danger, are founded on the 
facility with which certain wounds of the 
windpipe, even of the most complicated 
kind, have been healed, without leaving any 
ill effects whatever, and on the nature of the 
parts cut, which are not furnished with any 
vessel of consequence. 

Bro’ncuos. (Bpoyxos, the windpipe.) 
A catarrh ; a suppression of the voice from 
a catarrh. - 

Bro’ncuus. (From fpexw, to pour.) 
The windpipe. The antients believed that 
the solids were conveyed into the stomach 
by the cesophagus, and the fluids by the 
bronchia; whence its name. 

Brooklime Speedwell. See Veronica becca- 
bunga. 

Broom, common. See Spartiumscoparium. 

BROWN, Joun, born in the county of 
Berwick, in 1735. He made very rapid 
progress in his youth in the learned lan- 


_ guages, and at the age of twenty went to 


Edinburgh to study theology; but before 


- he could be ordained, became attached to 


free-living and free-thinking. About 1759 
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having translated the inaugural thesis of a. 
medical candidate into Latin, and the per- 
formance being highly applauded, he was 
led to the study of medicine. ‘The profes- 
sors at Edinburgh allowed him to attend 
their lectures gratuitously ; and he main- 
tained himself by instructing the students 
in Latin, and composing or translating their 
dissertations. Dr. Cullen particularly en- 
couraged him, notwithstanding his irregula- 
rities, employing him as tutor to his sons, 
and allowing him to repeat and enlarge 
upon his lectures in the evening to those 
pupils, whu chose to attend. In 1765 he 
married, and his house was soon filled with 


-boarders; but bis imprudence brought on 


bankruptcy within four years after. About 
this period he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for one of the medical chairs ; and attribut- 
ing his failure to Dr Cullen, became his 
declared enemy. ‘This probably determined 
him to form,his new system of tnedicine, 
afterwards published under the title of 
‘¢ Elementa Medicine :”* in which certainly 
much genius is displayed, but little acquaint- 
ance with practice, or with what had been 
written before on the subject. His chief 
object seems to have been to reduce the me- 
dical art to the utmost simplicity ; whence 
he arranged all diseases under the two divi- 
sions of sthenic and asthenic, and maintained 
that all agents operate on the body as sti- 
muli; so that we had only to increase or di- 
minish the force of these according to cir- 
cumstances. At the head of his stimulant 
remedies he places wine, brandy, and opium; 
in the recommendation of which he is very 
liberal: and especially betrays his partiality 
to them by asserting, contrary to universal 
experience, that he found them in his own 
person the best preservatives against the 
gout. He is said to have prepared himself 
for his lectures by a large dose of laudanum 
in whisky; and thus roused himself to a 
degree ‘of enthusiasm, bordering on frenzy. 
After completing his work, he procured a. 
degree from St. Andrew’s, and commenced 
public teacher. The novelty and imposing 
simplicity of his doctrines procured him at 
first a pretty numerous class; but being ir- 
revular in his attendance, and his habits of 
intemperance increasing, they fell off by de- 
grees: and he was at length so embarrassed, 
as to be obliged to quit Edinburgh in 1786. 
He then settled in London, but met with 
little success, and in about two years after 
died. His opinions at first found many 
supporters as well in this as in other coun- 
tries; but they appear now nearly fallen into 
deserved oblivion. 
BROWNE, Six Tuomas, was born in 
Cheapside, 1605. After studying and prae- 
tising for a short time at Oxford, he spent 
about three years in travelling, graduating 
at length at Leyden. He then came to 
London, and published his « Religio Me- 
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dici;”” which excited great attention 4s 4 
work of genius, though blemished by a few 
of the popular superstitions then prevailing. 
He soon after settled at Norwich, and got 
into, very good practice; and was admitted 
an honorary member of the London Col- 
lege of physicians. In 1646 appeared his 
uae popular work “ On Vulgar Errors,”’ 
which added greatly to his Fime! ; though he 
injudiciously ‘Yanked the Copernican system 
among them. He was knighted by Charles 
a ee ‘and died at the seraination of his 77th 
year. His son Edward was also a physician, 
and attained considerable eminence, having 
had the honour of attending Charles IL. 
and William III., and being for three years 
president of the college. 

BRU'CEA, (So “named by Sir Joseph 
Banks, in honour of Mr. Bruce, the traveller 
in Abyssinia, who first brought the seeds 


thence into Engiand.; The name of a genus 
of plants in tee Linnzan system. 
Bru'cra ANTIDYSENTE RICA. The sys- 


tematic name of the plant from which it 
was er roneously supposed we obtained the 
angustura bark. See Cusparia. 

‘Bau’cea FERRUGINEA. This plant was 
also supposed to afford the angustura bark. 

Bruisewort. See Sad. | 

Bruxetts See Prinella. 

BRUNNER, Joun Conran, was born 
in Switzerland in 1655. He obtained his 
degree in medicine at Strasburg when only 
nineteen. He afterwards spent several years 
in improving himself at different universities, 
particularly at Paris; where he made many 
exper iments on the pancre as, and found that 
it might be removed from a dog with impu- 
nity. On his return he was made professor 
of medicine at Heidelberg; and gained 
great reputstion, so as to be consu! ted by 
most of the princes of Germany. He dis- 
covered the mucous glands in the ducde- 
num; and was author of several inconsider- 
able works. He died in 1727. 

Bru NNer’s cranps. Brunneri glandule. 
Peyer’s glands. ‘The muciparous glands, 
situated between the villous and cellular 
\coat of the intestinal canal; so named after 
Brunner, who discovered them. 


Bru'xus. An erysipelatous eruption. 
Bru'scus. See Ruscus. 
Brora. (Arab.) Instinct. Savine. 


Brus. An epithet for the most resi- 
nous kind of pitch, therefore used to make 
the Oleunt Picinum. The Pir Brutia was so 
called from Brutia, a country in the extreme 
parts of Italy, where it was produced. 

Bruno. Turpentine. . 

Brutozon. The name of an ointment 
used by the Greeks. 

Brurva. See Cissempelos Pareira. 

Brouxanew. (Indian.) A tall tree in 
Malabar, whose bark is diuretic, according 
to Ray. 

Bry'cmus. (From fpvxyw, to make a 
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noise.) A peculiar kind of noise, such as 
is made by gnashing or gratin; ‘the teeth ; 
or, according to some, a certain kind’ of 
convulsion affecting the lower jaw, and 
striking the teeth together, most frequently 
observed in such children ‘a8 Have worins. 

BRYONIA. (From Bpve, to abound, 
Oy its abundance.) Br yony. 

The name of a gemis of plants in the 

pisuaae system. CHES Diecia. Order, 
Syngenesia. 


2. The pharmacopeial name of the white 


bryony. See Bryonia aba. 

Bryownia a’'iea. The systematic name 
of the white bryony plant. Vitis alba sy sylves= 
tris. Agrostis. Ampelos. Archeostris. Eche- 


‘trosis of Hippocrates. Bryonia aspera. Ce- 


drostis. Chelidonium. Labrusca. Melothrum. 
Ophrostaph. ylon. Psilothrum.. Bryonia ; ; folits 
palmatis utringue calloso-scabris of Linnaeus 
This plant is very common in woods and 
hedges. The root has a very nauseous biting 
taste, and disagreeable smell. Bergius states 
the virtues of this root to be purgative, hydra 
gogue, emmenagogue, and diuretic; the fresh 
Foot emetic. This powerful and irritating 
cathartic, though now seldom prescribed by 
physicians, is said to be of great efficacy i in 
evacuating serous humours, and has been 
chiefly employed in hydropical cases. In- 
stances of its good effects in other chronic 
diseases are aed mentioned, as asthma, 
mania, and epilepsy. In small doses, it is 
reporeg to operate as a diuretic, and to be 
resolvent and deobstruent. In powder, from 
Dj. to a drachm, it proves strongly purga- 
tive; and the juice, which issues spontane- 
ously, in doses of a spoonful or more, has 
similar effects, but is more gentle in its ope- 
ration. An extract prepared by water, acts 
more mildly, and with greater safety than 
the root in substance, given from half ; a 
drachm to a drachm. It is said to prove a 
gentle purgative, and likewise to operate 
powerfully by urine. Ofthe expressed j juice, 
a spoonful acts violently both upwards and 
downwaids ; 
take off its virulence. Externally, the fr esh 
root -has been employed in cataplasms, asa 
resolvent and discutient: also in ischiadic 
and other rheumatic affections. 
Bryo NIA MECHOACHA’NA Ni’aricans. A 
name given to the jalap root. 
Bayou Sreue Black bryony, or vine. 
The Tamus communis of Linneus. 
Bryo’ni1a Peruvians. Jalap. 
Bry ORY, black, See Bryunia nigra. 
Bryony, white. See Bryonta. 
Bry'tuion. (Bpu@tov.) 
called, and described by Paulus Fegineta. 


but cream of tartar is said to— 


‘ 


A malagma so — 


Bry'ron, (From fpve, to pour out.) A_ 


kind of ale, or wine, made of barley. 

Busastzco’RD1IUM. 
cor, the heart.) A name formerly given to 
artemisia, or mugwort. 


BU’'BO, (From Bov€wy, the groin ; bee 


(From bubastus and 
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cause they most frequently happen jn that 
part.) Modern surgeons mean, by this term, 
a swelling of the lymphatic glands, particu- 
larly of those of the groin and axilla. The 
disease may arise from the mere irritation of 
some local disorder, when it is called sympa- 
thetic bubo; from the absorption of some 
irritating matter, such as the venereal poison; 
or from constitutional causes, as in the 
pestilential bubo, and scrophulous swellings, 
of the inguinal and axillary glands, 
BUBON. (From fov€wy, the groin, or 
a tumour to which that part is liable, and 
which it was supposed to cure.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzxan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Digynia. 
u'BON Ga’LBANUM. The | systematic 
name of the plant which affords the officinal 
galbanum. <Albetad. Chalbane. Gesor. The 
lant is also named Ferula Africana ; Oreo- 
selinum Africanum 3 Anisum Sruticosum 
galbaniferum ; Anisum Africanum frutices- 
cens; and Ayborzat. Galbanum is the gum- 
mi-resinous juice, obtained partly by its 
spontaneous exudation from the joints of 
the stem of the Lovage-leaved bubon, 
Bubon; foliis rhombeis dentatis  striatis 
glabris, umbellis paucis, of Linneus: but 
more generally, and in greater abundance, 
by making an incision in the stalk, a few 
inches above the root, from which it imme- 
diately issues, and soon becomes sufficiently 
concrete to be gathered. It is imported into 
England from ‘Turkey and the East Indies, 
in large, softish, ductile, pale-coloured 
masses, which, by age, acquire a brownish- 
yellow appearance: these are intermixed 
with distinct whitish tears, that are the most 
pure part of the mass. Galbanum has a 
strong unpleasant smell, and a warm, bitter- 
ish, acrid taste. Like the other gummy 
resins, it unites with water, by trituration 
into a milky liquor, but does not perfectly 
dissolve, as some have reported, in water, 
vinegar, or wine. Rectified spirit takes up 
much more than either of these menstrua, 
but not the whole: the tincture is of a 
bright golden colour. A mixture of two 
parts of rectified spirit, and one of water, 
dissolves all but the impurities, which are 
commonly in considerable quantity. In dis- 
tillation with water, the oil separates and 
rises to the surface, in colour yellowish, in 
quantity one-twentieth of the weight of the 
galbanum. Galbanum, medicinally consi- 
dered, may be said to hold a middle rank 
between assafoetida and ammoniacum ; but 
its foetidness is very inconsiderable, especi- 
ally when compared with the former: it is 
therefore accounted less antispasmodic, nor 
_ are its expectorant qualities equal to those 
of the latter; it however is esteemed more 
efficacious than either, in hysterical disor- 
ders. Externally, it is often applied, by 
Surgeons, to expedite the suppuration of 
inflammatory and indolent tumours, and, 


bi hen 


Y physicians; ds a warm stimulating plas- 
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ter. It is an ingredient in the pilule galbani 
composite, the emplastrum galbani composi- 
tum of the London Pharmacopeia, and in 
the emplastrum gummosum of the Edin- 
burgh. 

Bu’son Macepo nicum. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the semen 
petroselini Macedonici of the shops. -Apium 
petreum. Petrapium. Macedonian parsley. 
This plant, Bubon Macedonicum of Lin- 
nus, is similar in quality to the common 
parsley, but weaker and less grateful. The 
seeds enter the celebrated compounds mith- 
ridate and theriaca. 

Bozonium. (From Bov€wv, the groin.) 
A name of the golden starwort; so called 
because it was supposed to be efficacious in 
diseases of the groin. 

BUBONOCE'LE. (From Bov6wy, the 
groin, and xnAy, a tumour.) Hernia mgui- 
nalis. Inguinal hernia, or rupture of the 
groin, A species of hernia, in which the: 
bowels protrude, at the abdominal ring. 
See Hernia. 

Bu'cea. (Heb.) The cheek. The hollow 
inner part of the cheek, that is inflated by 
the act of blowing. 

Beccacra ton. (From bucca, or buccella, 
and kpaw, to. mix; that is, a morsel of bread 
sopped in wine, which served in old times 
for a breakfast. ) 

Bu‘ccat atanns. (Glandule buccinales : 
from bucca, the cheek.) The sinall glands 
of the mouth, under the cheek, which assist 
in secreting saliva into that cavity. 

Buccea. (From bucca, the cheek ; as 
much as can be contained at one time within 
the cheeks.) A mouthful; a morsel; a 
polypus of the nose. 

Bucceta ton. (From buccella, a morsel.) 
A purging medicine, made up in the form 
of a loaf; consisting of seammony, &c. put 
into fermented flour, and then baked in an 
oven. / 
Buccr’t1a. Paracelsus calls by the name 
of Buccella, the carneous excrescence of the 
polypus in the nose, because he supposes 
it to be a portion of flesh parting from 
the bucca, and insinuating itself into the 
nose. See Puccea. 

Buccetia’ri0. (From buccellatus, cut into 
small pieces.) Bucelatio. A method of stop- 
ping an hemorrhage, by applying small 
pieces of lint to the vein, or artery. 

BUCCINA’TOR. (Musculus buccina- 
tor. So named from its use in forcing the 
breath to sound the trumpet; from Bovrayov, 
atrumpet.) Retractor anguli oris of Albi= 
nus, and alveolo-mavillaire of Dumas. The 
trumpeter’s muscie. The buccinator was 
long thought to be a muscle of the lower 
jaw, arising from the upper alveoli, and in- 
serted into the lower alveoli, to pull the 
jaw upwards; but its origin and insertion, 
and the direction of its fibres, are quite the 
reverse of this. For this large flat muscle, 
which forms in a manner the walls of the 
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cheek, arises chiefly from the coronoid pro- 
cess of the lower jaw-bone, and partly also 
from the end of the alveoli, or socket process 
of the upper-jaw, close by the pterygoid pro- 


cess of the sphenoid bone: it goes forward, , 


with direct fibres, to be implanted into the 
corner of the mouth; it is thin and flat, co- 
vers in the mouth, and forms the walls of 
the cheek, and is perforated in the middle of 
the cheek by the duct of the parotid gland. 
These are its principal uses: —it flattens the 
cheek, and so assists in swallowing liquids ; 
—it turns, or helps to turn, the morsel in 
the mouth, while chewing, and prevents it 
from getting without the line of the teeth ; 
—in blowing wind instryments, it both re- 
ceives and expels the wind ; — it dilates like 
a bag, so as to receive the wind in the cheeks; 
and it contracts upon the wind, so as to ex- 
pel the wind, and to swell the note. In 
blowing the strong wind-instruments, we 
cannot blow from the lungs, for it distresses 
the breathing, we reserve the air in the 
mouth, which we keep continually full; 
and from this circumstance, as mentioned 
above, it is named buccinator, from blowing 
the trumpet. 

Buccuna. (Dim. of bucca, the cheek.) 
The fleshy part under the chin. 

Bucr'pHaton, RED-FRuITEp. The plant 
‘so called, is the T'vrophis Americana of Lin- 
neus. Its fruit is a kind of rough red 
berry, which is eaten by the inhabitants of 
Jamaica, although its flavour is by no means 
pleasant. 

Bu'ceras. -(From Bovs, an ox, and ke- 
pas, ahorn; so called from the horn-like 
appearance of its seed.) Buceros. Fenu- 
greek seed. See Zrigonella Faenumgre- 
cum. 

BUCHAN, Witrtam, was born at 
Ancram, in 1729. After studying at Edin- 
burgh, he settled in Sheffield, and was 
soon appointed physician to the Foundling 
Hospital at Ackworth: but that establish- 
ment being afterwards given up, he went to 
practise at Edinburgh, where he remained 
several years. During that period he com- 
posed his celebrated Work, called ‘* Do- 
mestic Medicine,” on the plan of Tissot’s 
‘* Avis aux Peuples;” which has been very 
extensively circulated, translated into other 
languages, and obtained the author a gold 
medal, with a commendatory letter, from 
the Empress of Russia. It has been ob- 
jected, that such publications tend to degrade 
and injure the medical profession; but it 
. does not appear that those, who are pro- 
perly qualified, can suffer permanently 
thereby. ‘here seems more foundation for 
the opinion, that imaginary diseases will 
be multiplied, and patients sometimes fall 
victims to their complaints, being treated by 
those, who do not properly understand them. 
Dr. Buchan afterwards practised in London, 
_and published some other works; and died 
in 1805. 
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Buck-bean. See Menyanthes trifoliata. 

Buck-thorn. See-Rhamnus catharticus. 

Buck-wheat. See Polygonum figopyrum. 

Buck-wheat, eastern. See Polygonum 
divaricatum. 

Becra nion. (From Bovs, an ox, and 
kpayioy, the head; so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a calf’s snout.) The 
aniirrhinum, or snap-dragon plant. 

Bu’cron. The hymen, according to 
Pirzus. ; 

Buea'xvia. Chilblains. 

Bugle. See Prunella. 

Bugloss. *# See Anchusa officinalis. 

BUGLO’SSUM. (From Bous, an ox, 
and yAwoou, a tongue; so called from the 
shape and roughness of its leaf.) See An- 
chusa «fficinalis. 

Buexo’ssum sytve'stre. The stone bu- 
gloss. 

Bu’euta. (A dim. of buglossa.) See&® 
Ajuga pyramidalis. 

BULBOCA’STANUM. (From foa6os, 


a bulb, and xasavov, a chesnut; so called 


from its bulbous appearance.) See Bunium — 


bulbocasianum. ° 

Buxisocaverno'sus. (Bulbocavernosus, se. 
musculus: so called from its origin and in- 
sertion.) See Accelerator urine. 

Bu'tnonacu. (Germ.) The Lanaria 
redivwa of Linneus. Satin and honesty. 
It is said, by Ray, to be'a warm diuretic. 

Bu'teus escute ntus. Such bulbous roots 
as are commonly eaten are so called. 

Bu veus vomiro'rius. Muscart. Hyacin- 
thus muscari of Linneus. Musk-Grape- 
flower. Emetic and diuretic, according to 
Ray. . 

Bulge-water-tree. The Geoffroya Jamai- 
censis. 

BULIMIA. (From Bov, a particle of 
excess, and Aios, hunger.) Bulimiasis. 
Boulimos. Bulimus. Bolismos of Avicenna. 
Fames canina. Appetitus caninus. Phage- 
dena. Adephagia. Bupeina. Cyncrexia. In- 
satiable hunger, or canine appetite. - 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of disease 
in the class docales, and order dysoreri@ ; and 
distinguishes three species. 1. Bulimia hel- 
iuonum ; in which there is no other disorder 
of the stomach, than an excessive craving 
of food. 2. Bulimia syncopalis ; in which 
there is a frequent desire of food, and the 
sense of hunger is. preceded by swooning. 
5. Bulimia emetica, also cynorexia; in 
which an extraordinary appetite for food is 
followed by vomiting. The real causes of 
this disease are, perhaps, not properly un- 
derstood. In some cases, it has been supposed 
to proceed from an acid in the stomach, and 
in others, from a superabundance of acid 


in the gastric juice, and from indigested — 


sordes, or worms. Some consider it as de- 
pending more frequently on monstrosity than 


‘disease. An extraordinary and well-attested 
case of this disease, is related in the third, 


volume of the Medical and Physical Journal, 


» 
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of a French prisoner, who, in one day, con- 


® sumed of raw cow’s udder 4lbs., raw beef 


10 Ibs., candles 2 Ibs. ; total, 16 lbs. ; besides 
5 bottles of porter. 

Boun/mMta appera’Gta, 
appetite. 

Burma cani’'na. A voracious appétite, 
with subsequent vomiting. 

BurrMia carpra’teica. A voracious ap- 
petite, with heartburn. 

Buu'M1a convutso’rum. 
appetite, with convulsions. 

Bour'm1a eme’tica. A voracious appe- 
tite, with vomiting. 

Buui/Mia HELLUO/NUM, Gluttony. 

Buti xsuriaio, Gluttony. 

Buui'm1a syncopa’ts. A voracious ap- 
petite, with fainting, from hunger. 

Butr'm1a vermino’sa. A voracious ap- 
petite, from worms. 

Buumi'asis. See Bulimia. 

Bo'tmus. See Bulimia. ' 

Butrraum. (From fous, an ox, and 
AtOos, astone.) A bezoar, or stone, found 
in the kidneys, or gall, or urinary bladder, 
of an ox, or cow. 

Bu’tta. (A bubble.) A clear vesicle, 
which arises from burns, or scalds; or other 
causes, 

Bu'tiacr. The fruit so called, is the 

‘produce of the Prunus insitia of Linneus, 
which grows wild in our hedges. There are 
two varieties of bullace, the red and the 
white, which are used with the same inten-. 
tions as the common damsons. 

Butto’sa rr/zris, An epithet applied to 
the vesicular fever, because the skin is co- 
vered with little vesicles, or blisters. See 
Pemphigus. 

Bunt'tzs vi'num. 
parsley. ) 
must. 

BU’NIUM. (From Bouros, a little hill ; 

_ 80 called from the tuberosity of its root. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
_ Linnean system, Class, Pentandria, Order, 
Digynia. 

2. The name of the wild parsley. 

Bu’xrum Butzoca’stanum. The syste- 
matic name of a plant whose root is called 
_the pig-nut, Agriocastanum.  Nucula ter- 

restris.  Bulbocastaneum. 
majus et minus. Karth-nut. Hawk-nut. 
Kipper-nut, and pig-nut. The root is as 
large as a nutmeg; hard, tuberous, and 
whitish; which is eaten raw, or roasted. 
It is sweetish to .the taste, nourishing, and 
Supposed to be of use against strangury 
and bloody urine. 

Bu’nius. A species of turnip. 

Burry'na. (From Bou, a particle of mag- 
Nitude, and wewa, hunger.) A voracious 
appetite, ; 

Bu’ewacos., (From ov, a particle of 

. €xcess, and daryw, to eat.) The name of an 

.antidote which created a voracious appetite 
in Marcellus Empiricus, : 


A voracious 


A voracious 


(From bunium, wild 
A wine made of bunium and 


Bulbocastanum 
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Burnrua/‘tmum. (From fous, an ox, 
and op@aAmos, an eye; so called from its 
flowers, which are supposed to resemble an 
eye.) The herb ox-eye daisy. See Chry- 
santhemum leucanthemum. 

Bururna’tmum cre'ticum. Pellitory of 
Spain. See Anthemis Pyrethrum. 

Burnrua’tmum Germa/nicum. The com- 
mon ox-eye daisy. 

Burutrua’tmum Ma’sus. 
eye daisy. 
themume 

Burnrna‘tmus. (From Bous, an ox, and 
opadrmos, an eye; so named from its large 
appearance, like an ox’s eye. ) 

1. Diseased enlargement of the eye. 

2. Houseleek. 

BUPLEU’RUM. 
and Aevpoy, a rib; 
having large rib-like 
leaves. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 


Great, or ox- 
See Chrysanthemum leucan- 


(From fov, large, 
so named from its 
filaments upon its 


_hare’s ear. 


Burixv/RuM Rorunviro’/Lium. The sys- 
tematic name of the plant called perfoliata, 
in some pharmacopeeias. Bupleuron. Bu- 
pleuroides. Round-leaved hare’s ear, or 
thorow wax. This plant, Bupleurum ro- 
tundifolium of Linnzeus, was formerly cele- 
brated for curing ruptures, mixed into a 
poultice with wine and oatmeal. 

Burdock. See Arctium Lappa. 

Burgundy pitch. See Pinus Abies. 

Bu’rac. (Arab.) Borax. It also means 
any kind of salt. 

Bu’ris. According to Avicenna, a 
scirrhous hernia, or hard abscess, 

BURN, or Scaxn, denotes a lesion of the 
animal body, occasioned by the application 
of heat, but the latter term is applicable 
only where this is conveyed through the 
medium of some fluid. The consequences 
are more or less serious according to the 
extent of the injury, or the particular part 
affected : sometimes even proving fatal, par- 
ticularly in irritable constitutions. The life 
of the part may be at once destroyed by 
these accidents, or mortification speedily 
follow the violent inflammation excited ; 
but when slighter, it usually produces an 
effusion of serum under the cuticle, like a; 
blister. When the injury is extensive, con- 


_siderable fever is apt to supervene, sometimes 


a comatose state; and a remarkable diffi-. 
culty of breathing often precedes death, 
In the treatment of these accidents, two very 
different methods have been pursued. The 


more ancient plan consists in antiphlogistic 


means, giving cooling purgatives, &c. and 
even taking blood, where the irritation is 
great; employing at the same time cold 
applications, and where the skin is destroyed 
emollient dressings ; opium was also recom- 
mended to relieve the pain, notwithstanding 
stupor might attend. Mr. Cleghorn, a 
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prewer at Edinburgh, was very successful 
in thesé cases by a treatment materially 
different ; first bathing the part with vinegar, 
usually a little warmed, till the pain abated ; 
then, if there were any destruction . of 
“parts, applying poultices, and finely pow- 
dered chalk itmediately on the sore, to 
absorb the discharge: in the mean time 
allowing the patient to live pretty well, and 
abstaining from active purgatives, &c. 
More recently, a surgeon at Newcastle of 
the name of Kentish, has deviated still more 
from the ancient practice; applying first 
oil of turpentine; alkohol, &c. heated as 
much as the sound parts could bear, and 
gradually lessening the stimulus; in the 
mean time supporting the patient by a 
cordial diet, «ther, &c. and giving opium 
largely to lessen the irritation. Now the 
eases chiefly under his care were of persons 
scorched very extensively by the explosion 
of carburetted hydrogen in mines; and pro- 
bably where the injury is over a large part 
of the surface, or where the constitution is 
weakly, it may be hazardous to pursue the 
antiphlogistic plan; or to use cold applica- 
tions, which, while intended to keep down 
action, are wearing out the power of the 
part. If any extraneous substance be forced 
into the burnt part, it should be of course 
removed: and sometimes where a limb is 
_ irrecoverably injured, amputation may be 


necessary. - 
Burnes Pitch. 
Burnet saxifrage: See Pimpinella. 
Burninc. Brenning. An antient me- 


dical term, denoting an infectious disease, 
got in the stews by conversing with lewd 
women, and supposed to be the same with 
what we now call the venereal disease. 

Bu’rrui spr'Rirus MarTRica’Lis. Bur- 
rhus’s spirit, for disorders of the womb. 
A compound of myrrh, olibanum, amber, 
and spirit of wine. 

Burnt hartshorn. See Cornu ustum. 

Burnt sponge. See Spongia usta. 

Bu'nxsa. A bag. 

1. The scrotum. 

2. A herb called Thiaspt burse pastoris, 
from the resemblance of its seminal follicles 
to a triangular purse. 

BURSA’LOGY. (From Bvpca, a bag, 
and Aoyos, a discourse.) The doctrine of 
the burse mucosz. 

BURSA MUCO'SH. Mucous bags, 
composed of proper membranes, containing 
a kind of mucous fat, formed by the exha- 
ling arteries of the internal coat. They 
are of different sizes and firmness, and are 
connected by the cellular membrane with 
articular cavities, tendons, ligaments, or the 
periosteum. The use of the bursa mucose 
is to secrete, and contain a substance to 
lubricate tendons, muscles, and bones, in 
order to render their motion easy, 
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A Table of all the Burse Mucose. 
In the Head. 

1. A bursa of the superior oblique muusclé 
of the eye, situated behind its trochlea in 
the orbit. 

2. The bursa of the digastricus, situated 
in the internal surface of its tendon. 

3. A bursa of the cirewmflexus, or tensor 
palati, situated between the hook-like pro- 
cess of the sphenoid bone and the tendon 
of that muscle. 

4. A bursa of the sterno-hyoideus muscle, 
situated between the os hyoides and larynx. 


About the Shoulder-joint. 


1. The external acromial, situated under 
the acromion, between the coracoid pro- 
cess, deltoid muscle, and capsular liga- 
ment. 

2, The internal acromial, situated above 
the tendon of the infra-spinatus and teres 
major: it often communicates with the 
former. 

3. The coracoid bursa, situated near the 
root of the coracoid process; it is some- 
times double and sometimes triple. 

4, The clavicular bursa, found where the = 
clavicle touches the coracoid process. 

5. The subclavian bursa, between the 
tendon of the subclavius muscle and the 
first’ rib. A . 

6. The coraco-brachial, placed between 
the common origin of this muscle and the 
biceps, and the capsular ligament. . 

7. The bursa of the pectoralis major, si- 
fuated under the head of the humerus, be- 
tween the internal surface of the tendon of 
that muscle and another bursa placed on 
the long head of the biceps. 

8. An external bursa of the teres major, 
under the head of the os humeri, between 
it and the tendon of the teres major. 

9. An internal bursa of the teres major, 
found within the muscle where the fibres 
of its tendon diverge. 

10. A bursa of the latissimus dorst, be-~ 
tween the tendon of this muscle and the os 
humeri. 

11. The humero-bicipital bursa, in the 
vagina of the tendon of the biceps. . 

There are other burse mucose about 
the humerus, but their situation is un- 
certain. 


Near, the Elbow-joint. 


1. The radio-bicipital, situated between 
the tendon of the biceps, brachialis, an 
anterior tubercle of the radius. " 
_Q. The cubito-radial, between the tendon 
of the biceps, supinator brevis; and the li- 
gament common to the radius and ulna. 

3. The anconeal bursa, between the ole- 
cranon and tendon of the anconeus muscle. 

4. The capitulo-radial bursa, between the 
tendon common to the extensor carpi radi- 
alis brevis, and extensor communis digito- 
rum and round head of the radius, There 


are occasionally other bursx, but as their 
situation varies, they are omitted. 


About the inferior part of the Fore-arm and 
iQ Hand. “5 
‘On the inside of the Wrist and Hand. 


1. A very large bursa; for the tendon of 
the flexor pollicis longus, 

2. Four short burse on the fore-part of 
the tendons of thé flexor sublimis. 

3. A large lirsa behind the tendon of 
the flexor pollicis longus, between it and 
the fore-part of the radius, capsular liga- 
ment of the’ wrist and os trapezium. 

4, A large bursa behind the tendons of 
the flexor digitorum profundus, and, on the 
' fore-part of the end of the radius, and fore- 
part *of the capsular ligament of the wrist. 

In some subjects if communicates with the 
former. 
5. An oblong bursa between the tendon 
of the flexor carpi tadialis and os trapezium. 
6. A very small biirsa between the tendon 
of the flexor carpi ulnaris and os pisifornie. 
On the back part of tke Wrist and Hand. 


7. 4 bursa between the tendon of the 
abductor pollicis longus and the radius; 

8. A large bursa between the two exten- 
sores carpi radiales. 

9. Another below it; common to the ex- 
tensores carpi radiales. 

10. A bursa; at the insertion of the ten 
don’ of the extensor carpi radialis, 

Il. dw oblong bursa, for the tendon of 
the extensor pollicis longus; and which 
communicates’ with 9. 

12. A bursa, for the tendon of the exten- 
sor pollicis longus, between it and the me- 
tacarpal bone of the thumb. 

13. A bursa between the tendons of the 
extensor of the fore, middle, and ring fingers. 

14. A bursa for the extensors of the little 
finger. . 

15. A burst between the tendon of the 
extensor carpi ulnaris and ligament of the 
wrist. 

__ There are also bursze mucose between 
thé musculi lumbricalés and interossei. 


Near the Hip-joint. 
On the fore-part of the joint. 


I. The tleo-puberal, situated between the 
iliacus internus, psoas magnus, and the cap- 
sular ligament of the head of the femur. 

2. The pectineal, between the tendon of 
the pectineus and the thigh-bone. 

_ 5. A small bursa of the gluteus medius 
muscle, situated between it and the great 
_trochanter, before the insertion of the py- 
riformis. 

4. A bursa of the gluteus minimus mus- 
cle between its tendon and the great tro- 

_chanter, 
_ 5. The gliteo-fascial, between the glu- 
‘teus maximus and vastus externus, 


’ 
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On the posterior part of the Hip-joint. 

6. The tubero-ischiatie bursa, situated be- 
tween the obturator internus muscle, the 
posterior spine of the ischium,; and its tu- 
berosity. Fase 

7s The obturatory bursa;. which is oblong, 
and found between the obturator internus 
and gemini muscles, and the capsular liga- 
ment. 

8. dA bursa of the semi-membranosus, 
under its origin and the long head of the 
biceps femoris. . 

- 9% The gluteo trochanteral bursa, situated 
between the tendon of the psoas muscle 
and the root of the great trochanter. 

10. Two gluteo-femoral burse, situated 
between the tendon of the gluteus miaxi- 
mus and os femoris. 

11. bursa of the guadratus femoris, si- 
tuated between it and the little trochanter. 

12. The iliac bursa, situated between the 
tendon of the ilia¢us internus and the little 
trochanter. 


Near the Knee-joint. 

1. The supra-genual, which adheres to 
the tendons of the vastus and craralis and 
the fore-part of the thigh-bone. : 

2. The infra-genual bursa, situated under 


the ligament of the patella, and often com- 


municating with the above, 


_ 3 The anterior genual, placed between 
the tendon of the sartorius, gracilis, and 


semitendinosus and the internal and lateral 
ligament of the knee. . 

4. The posterior genual, which is some- 
times double, and is situated between the 
tendons of the semi-membranosus; the in- 
ternal head of the gastrocnemius, the cap- 
sular ligament, and internal condyle. _ 

5. The popliteal, conspicuous between 
the tendon of that muscle, the external con 
dyle of the femur, the semilunar cartilage, 
and external condyle of the tibia: i 

6. The bursa of the biceps cruris, between 
the external part of the tendon, the biceps 
cruris, and the external lateral ligament of 
the knee. 


- In the Foot. | 
On the back, side, and hind-part of the Foot. 


_ 1. A bursa of the tibialis anticus, be- 
tween its tendon, the lower part of the ti- 
bia; and capsular ligament of the ankle. 

2. A bursa between the tendon of the 
extensor pollicis pedis longus, the tibia and 
capsular ligament ef the ankle. 

5. A bursa of the extensor digitorum com~ 
munis, between its tendons, the tibia, and 
ligament of the ankle. 

4, A large bursa, common to the tendons 
of the peronei muscles. 

‘5: A bursa of the peroneus brevis; proper 
to its tendon, 

6. The calcaneal bursa, between the tena 
do Achillis and os calcis, 

L 2 
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In the Sole of the Foot. 


1. A bursa for the tendon of the peroneus 
longus. 

2. A bursa common to the tendon of the 
flexor pollicis pedis longus, and the tendon 
of the flexor digitorum pedis communis 
longus profundus. 

3. A bursa of the tibialis posticus, between 
its tendon, the tibia, and astragalus. 

4. Five burse for the flecor tendons, which 
begin a little above the first -joint of each toe, 
and extend to the root of the third phalanx, 
or insertion of the tendons. 

Bursa/uis Mu'scutus. (From its resem- 
blance to a bursa, or purse.) See Obturator 
externus et internus. 

Buseui'num. (From ov, great, and 
ocAwoy, parsley.) A large species of 
parsley. 

Bu'ssit spr’rirus Bezoa’rvicus. The be- 
zoardic spirit of Bussius, an eminent phy- 
sician at Dresden. A distillation of ivory, 
sal-ammoniac, amber, &c. 

Butchersbroom. See Ruscus. 

Bu'tica. A synonym for gutta rosacea. 

Bu’tino. Turpentine. 

Bu'tomon. See Iris pseudacorus. 

BUTTER. (Butyrum: from fous, a 
cow, and tvpos, coagulum, or cream.) A 
concrete and soft substance, of a yellow 
colour, approaching more or less to that of 
gold, and of a mild, agreeable taste. It 
melts by a gentle heat, and becomes solid 
by cooling. Fresh butter is nourishing and 
relaxing, but it readily becomes sour, and, 
in general, agrees with few stomachs. Ran- 
cid butter is one of the most unwholesome 
and indigestible of all foods. 

Butter-bur. See Tussilago petasites. 

Buiter-flower. See Ranunculus. 

Bourrer-mitx. The thin and sour milk 
which is separated from the cream by churn- 
ing it into butter. 

Buiterwort. See Pinguicula. 

Burva. See Cissampelos pariera. 

BUTY’/RUM. See Butter. 

_Bury'rum antimo/nu. See Murias an- 
timonit. 

BUXTON WATERS. Burtonienses 
aque. Warm mineral springs, which rise in 


the village of Buxton, in Derbyshire. They 


- have been long celebrated for their medicinal 


properties. With respect to sensible proper- 
ties, the Buxton water cannot be distin- 
guished from common spring water, when 
heated to the same temperature. Its tempe- 
rature, in the gentleman’s bath, isinvariably 
82°. The principal peculiarity in the ap- 
pearance of this spring, is a large quantity 
of elastic vapour, that rises and forms 


‘ bubbles, which pass through the water, and 


break as soon as they reach the surface. 


: ‘The air of these bubbles was ascertained, by 


Dr. Pearson, to consist of azotic gas, mixed 
with a small proportion of atmospheric air. 
Buxton water is frequently employed both 
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internally and externally: one of which 
methods often proves beneficial, when the 
other would be injurious: but, as a bath 
alone, its virtues may not be superior to 
those of tepid common water. As the tem- 
perature of 82° is several degrees below that — 
of the human body, a slight shock of cold 
is felt on the first immersion into the bath ; 
but this is almost immediately succeeded by 
a pleasing glow over the whole system. It 
is therefore proper for very delicate and irri- 
table habits. ‘The cases which derive most — 
benefit from the external use of - Buxton 
waters, are those in which a loss of action, 
and sometimes of sensation, affects particular 
limbs, in consequence of long-continued or 
violent inflammation, or external injury. 
Hence the chronic rheumatism succeeding 
the acute, and where the inflammation has 
been seated in particular limbs, is often 
wonderfully relieved by this bath. The 
internal use of the water has been found to — 
be of considerable service in symptoms of © 
defective digestion, and derangement of the 
alimentary organs. A judicious use of this 
simple remedy will ‘often relieve the heart- — 
burn, flatulency, and sickness; it will in-- 
crease the appetite, animate the spirits, and 
improve the health. At first, however, it 
sometimes occasions a diarrhoea, which is 
rather salutary than detrimental; but cos- 
tiveness is a more usual effect, especially in 
sluggish habits. It also affords great relief 
when taken intervially, in painful disorders 
of the bladders and kidneys; and has like- 
wise been recommended in cases of gout; 
but when taken for these complaints, the 
addition of some aromatic tincture is recom- 
mended. In all cases of active inflammation, 
the use of these waters should be carefully — 
avoided, on account of their supposed heat- 
ing properties. A full course consists of 
two glasses, each containing one-third of a 
pint, before breakfast; which quantity 
should be repeated between breakfast and 
dinner. In chronic cases, a long residence 
on the spot is requisite to ensure the desired 
effect. 

BUXUS. (From @wvxagw, to become 
hard.) The box tree. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the’ 
Linnean system. Class, Monecia. Order, 
Triandria. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the Buus 
sempervirens of Linnzus, the leaves of 
which possess a very strong, nauseous, bitter 
taste, and aperient virtues. ‘They are occa- 
sionally exhibited, in form of decoction, 
amongst the lower orders of people, in cases 
of dropsy and asthma, and worms. As much 
as will lay upon a shilling, of the common 
dwarf box, dried and powdered, may be 
given at bed-time, every night, to an 
infant. ‘ 

Bu’xus sempervirens. The systematic 


name of the buxus of the pharmacopeeiase 
See Bucus. k 
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By’arus. A plexus of blood-vessels in the 
_ brain. 

Byrne. A Chinese name for green tea. 

Byre’turum. (Beretta, Ital. or barette, 
Fr. a cap.) Byrethrus. An odoriferous cap, 
filled with cephalic drugs, for the head. 

By’nsa. (Bupoa, leather.) A leather skin, 
to spread plasters upon. 

Bysavu’cuen. (From uw, to hide, and 
avxnv, the neck.) Morbid stiffness of the 
neck, 
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By'ssus. .(Heb.) A. woolly kind of 
moss. Pudendum muliebre. A kind of fine 
linen. . 

By’tuos. (Bu0os, deep.) An epithet used 
by Hippocrates for the bottom of the 
stomach. 

By/zzn. (From uw, to rush together.) 
In a heap;  throngingly. Hippocrates 
uses this word to express the hurry in 
which the menses flow in an excessive 
discharge. 
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c, In the chemical alphabet, means 
~~ nitre. | 

Caa-a'pia. (Indian.) A Brazil root, 
which, chewed, has nearly the effects of 
ipecacuanha. It is the Dorstenia Brasili- 
ensis of Wildenow. The Brasilians cure 
the wounds from poisoned darts with the 
juice of this root, which they pour into the 
wound. 

Caa-atay’s. (Indian.) A bitter plant 
of Brazil, very powerfully cathartic and 
emetic. It resembles the euphrasia. Ray. , 

Caaci'ca. (Indian.) A Brazilian herb 
applied in cataplasms against venomous 
bites ; called also colubrina Lusitanica. Ray. 

Caa’co. The name of a species of sensi- 
tive plant, whose root is used by the na- 
tives of America as an antidote to several 
poisons. cs 

Caartima’y. Senecio Brasiliensis. A 
decoction of the plant thus called, is used as 
awash to cure the itch. Its systematic name 
is unknown. Ray. 

Caacuiyuyo. (Indian.) Fruter bac- 
cifer Brasiliensis. A shrub of Brazil, 
whose leaves are applied to ulcers, as de- 
siccative. 

Caa-orra. (Indian.) drbuscula gum- 
mifera Brasiliensis. Hypericum bacciferum 
of modern naturalists. ‘The name of a tree 
in the Brasils, whose bark emits a juice, 
when wounded, which, in a dried state, 
resembles gamboge, except that it is rather 
of a darker colour. 

Caare’sa. See Cissampelos pareira. 

Caapo’nca. (Indian.) The Brasilian 
name for crithmum; also called | Trifolia 
‘spica. Crithmum marinum non spinosum. 
Inula crithmoides of Linneus. The leaves 
and young stalks are pickled for the use of 

the table, they are gently diuretic. 
_ Caaro’sa, (Indian.) The name of a 
_ tree, which grows in the Brasils. A de- 
¢oction of its leaves promotes perspiration, 
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and is given in the cure of the venereal 
disease. Ray. 

Canratr'stica ars. Cabala. Cabula. Ka- 
bala. The cabalistic art. It is derived from 
the Hebrew word, signifying to receive by 
tradition. It is a term that hath been 
antiently used, in a very mysterious sense, 
amongst divines; and since, some enthusi-= 
astic philosophers and chemists have trans~ 
planted it into medicine, importing by it 
somewhat magical; but such unmeaning 
terms are now justly rejected, ahh 

Caballine aloes. See Aloe. 

Cabbage. See Brassica. 

Cabbage-bark tree. See Geoffroya Jamai- 
censis. 

Cabbalistic art. See Cabalistica ars. 

Canurersa. Caburiiba. A name of the 
Balsamum Peruvianum. Ray thinks it is 
the tree which affords that balsam. 

Cacaco’ca. (From kakkn, excrement, 
and yw, to expel.) Cathartics, Oint- 
ments which, being rubbed on the funda-~ 
ment, procure stools, according to Paulus 
fEgineta. 

Caca’tia. (From kaxov, bad, and Alay, 
exceedingly ; because it is mischievous to 
the soil on which it grows.) Cacamum. 
‘The herb wild chervil, or wild carraways, 
formerly said to be pectoral. 

CacamoricTLaANo Quitont. _(Indian.) 
Batatas peregrina. The purging potatoe. 

Ca’camum. See Cacalia. 

Ca’cao, Cacoa. Cocoa. Cacavifera. Ca- 
cari. Quahoil.. Cacavata. The cocoa or 
chocolate nut of Virginia and Jamaica. 

Cacaruo'nta. (From xaxos, bad, and 
wn, the voice.) Defective articulation. » 

Ca’cart. See Cacao. 

Cacato’Ria re/sr1s. (From caco, to go to 
stool.) An epithet given by Sylvius to a 
kind of intermittent fever, attended with 
copious stools, 

Caccio’Npr, i sort of pill recommended. - 
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by Baglivi against dysenteries; its basis is 
catechu. 

CACHE’XIA. (From xaxos, bad, and 
&%is, a habit.) A bad habit of body, known 
by a depraved or vitiated state of the solids 
and fluids. 

CACHE’XIZ. A class of diseases in 
Cullen’s nosology, embracing three orders, 
viz. marcores, intumescentie, and impeti- 
gines. f 

Cacue’xia uteri/NA. The fluor albus 1s 
sometimes so called. 

Cacue’x1a icre’rica. ‘The jaundice, or 
a disposition thereto. 

Cacutan. The buphthalmum verum. 

Ca’cuiex. A little stone, or pebble. Ga- 
Jen says, that the cachleces, heated in the 
fire and quenched in whey, become astrin- 
gents, and useful in dysenteries. 

Cacuinna‘tio. (From cachinno, to laugh 
aloud.) A tendency to immoderate laugh- 
ter, as in some hysteric and maniacal afiec- 
tions. 

“Cacuo’re. A name for catechu. 

Ca’cuos. (Indian.) A shrub which the 
Indians use as a diuretic, and to expel con- 
cretions from the kidneys. . 

CACHU’NDE. A medicine highly ce- 
lebrated among the Chinese and Indians, 
made of several aromatic ingredients, per- 
fumes, medicinal earths, and precious stones. 
They make the whole into a stiff paste, and 
form out of it several tigures, according to 
their fancy, which are dried for use. ‘These 
are principally used in the East Indies, but 
are sometimes brought over to Portugal. In 
China, the principal persons usually carry a 
small piece in their mouths, which is a con- 
tinued cordial, and gives their breath a very 
sweet smell. It is highly esteemed as a medi- 
cine in neryous complaints ; and it is reckon- 
ed a prolonger of life, and a provocative to 
venery; the two great intentions of most of 
the medicines used in the East. 

~Ca’curys. Galen says it sometimes 

means parched barley. In Linneus’s bo- 
tany, it is the name of a genus of which 
he enumerates three species. 

Ca’curys oponta’teica. <A plant, the 
root of which may be substituted for that of 
the pyrethrum. | 

“Cacuyta. (Kaxvyio.) An imperfect 
metal, or an immature metalline ore, ac- 
cording to Paracelsus. 

CacosLexite/rium. : (From katos, bad, 
and aAcét/npew, to preserve.) An antidote 
to poison or against infectious diseases. 
“Alexipharmics. 

Cacocno’t1s. (From kaos, and xoan, 
pile.) An indisposition, or disease of the 
bile. 

Cacocry’tia. (From kaxos, bad, and 
xvan, the chyle.) Indigestion, or depraved 
chylification. | 

CACOCAY MIA. (From xaos, bad, 
and xuuss, juice, or humour.) “A diseased 
ct depraved state of tae humours, 
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Cacocne'mus. (From «aos, bad, and 
xvnun, the leg.) Having a natural defect in 
the tibia. ‘ “ 

Cacocorr’ma. (From xakos, bad, and 
kopew, to purge or cleanse.) A medicine 
which purges off the vitiated humours. 

Cacopz'mon. (From kaos, bad, and 
Saiuwy, a spirit.) An evil spirit, or genius, 
which was supposed to preside over the bo- 
dies of men, and afflict them with certain 
disorders. The night-mare. 

Caco’p1a. (From xakos, bad, and wgw, to 
smell.) A defect in the sense of smelling. 

Cacoe’rues. (From kaxos, ill, and 00s, 
a word which, when applied to diseases, 
signifies a quality, or a disposition.) Hip- 
pocrates applied this word to malignant 
and difficult distempers. Galen, and some 
others, express by it an incurable ulcer, that 
is rendered so through the acrimony of the 
humours flowing to it. Linneus and Vo- 
gel use this term much in the same sense 


with Galen, and describe the ulcer as super: 


ficial, spreading, weeping, and with callous 
edges. ib 

Cacopa’rHia. (From kaos, bad, and 
avos, affection.) An ill affection of the 
body, or part. . 

Cacorno’n1A. (From kaos, bad, and 
gwvn, the voice.) A defect in the organs 
of speech; a bad pronunciation. ~° ; 

Cacorra’cia. (From xaos, bad, and 
patie, to perform.) Diseased chylopoietic 
viscera, . | 

Cacorry’tumvus. (From xakos, bad, and 
puduos, order.) A disordered pulse. 

Caco’sts. (From kexos, bad.) A bad 
disposition of body. ‘ 

Cacosr't1a. (From kaos, and eho, 
food.) An aversion to food, or nausea, * — 

Cacospuy’xia. (From kaos, bad, and 
opvits, pulse.) A disorder of the pulse. i 

CacostoMacuus. (From kakos, bad, and ~ 
souaxos, the stomach.) A bad or disordered : 
stomach ; also food which the stomach re- 
jects. 

Caco/stomus. (From kaos, bad, and — 
soua, a mouth.) Having a bad formed, or 


disordered mouth. 


Cacoruy’mia. (From kakos, ill, and 
Supos, the mind.) Any vicious disposition — 
of the mind; or a diseased mind. . if 

Cacorro’vuH1a. (From «xaxos, ill, and — 
Tpopy, nutriment.) A vitiated nourishment; — 
a wasting of the body, through a defect of — 
nutrition. P yy, 

CA/CTUS. The name of a genus of — 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Ico- — 
sandria. Order, Monogynia. The melon- — 
thistle.” ee a 

Ca’crus opu'ntia. The systematic name ~ 
of the plant bearing the epithet opuntia in — 
the pharmacopeias. The prickly leaves of — 
this plant abound with a mucilaginous 4 
matter, which is esteemed in its native — 
Sais an emellicnt, in the form of poule 
168, ” 
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- Cacu’satus. (From kaos, evil, and 
BadrAw, to cast out; so named because it 
was thought to be efficacious in expelling 
poisons.) The berry-bearing chickweed. 
Ca/cute. The Arabian term for carda- 


moms. 
CACU'MEN. (-minis, neut.) The top 

or point. 

CADA/VER. (-veris, neut. From cado, 


to fall; because the body, when deprived of 


life, falls to the ground.) Acarcase. A 
body deprived of life. . 
Ca’pmia.* (Heb.) Chilimia. Catimia. 


A name given to the lapis ealaminaris.. See 
Zinc. 

Ca'pm1a Meta’LLICA. 
the Germans, to cobalt. 

CADOGAN, Witt, graduated at 
Oxford in 1755. Five years before, he had 
published a small treatise on the manage- 
ment of children, which was very much ap- 
proved. In 1764 his ‘ Dissertation on the 
Gout and all Chronic Diseases” appeared, 
which attracted considerable attention, being 
written in a popular style. He referred the 
gout principally to indolence, vexation, and 
intemperance; and his plan of treatment is 
generally judicious. He was a fellow of 
the London College of Physicians, and died 
in 1797, at an advanced age. 

Capv’ca. (From cado, to fall down.) 
See Decidua. 

Canu'cus Mo’raus. (From cado, to fall» 
down.) The epilepsy or falling sickness. 

Ca’crras. (From cecus, blind.) Blind- 
ness. See Caligo, and dmaurosis. 

CH/CUM. (From cecus,blind.) The 
cecum, or blind gut; so called from its be- 
ing perforated at one end only. The first 
portion of the large intestines, placed in the 
right iliac region, about four fingers’ breadth 
in length. It is in this intestine that the 
ileum terminates by a valve, called the valve 
of the cecum. The appendicula ceci ver- 
miformis is also attached to it. See Intes- 
tines. 

CA’/LIUS Auvretra’nus, is supposed to 
have been born at Sicca, in Africa, and is re- 
ferred by Le Clerc to the fifteenth century, 
from the harshness of his style. He has 
jeft a Latin translation of the writings of 
Soranus, with additional observations, partly 


A name given, by 


-collected from others, partly from his own 
i experience. 
- three on acute, the rest on chronic disor- 


The work is in eight books, 


ders, He treats of several diseases not 
mentioned by any earlier writers, and has 
some observations in surgery peculiar to 
himself; he appears too generally judicious 
in his remarks on the opinions of others. 
Cam’/ros. (Koupos.) Hippocrates, by this 
word, means the opportunity or moment in 
which whatever is to be effected should be 


~ done. 


CHSALPI’NUS, Anprew, was born in 
Tuscany in 1519, He graduated at Pisa, 
and become professor in anatomy and medi- 
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cine there; and was afterwards made physi~ 
cian to Pope Clement VIII. He died: in 
1605. His works are numerous, and evince 
much genius and learning. In 1571 he . 
published a work, defending the philosophy 
of Aristotle against the doctrines of Galen, 
from some passages in which he appears to 
haye approached very near to a knowledge 
of the circulation of the blood; having ex- 
plained the use of the valves of the heart, 
and pointed out the course which these 
compelled the blood to take on both sides 
during the contraction and dilatation of that 
organ. In a treatise ‘* De Plantis,” he 
justly compared the seeds to the eggs of ani- 
mals; and formed an arrangement of them 
according to the parts of fructification. On 
medical subjects also he offered many judi- 
cious remarks, 

CHSA’/RIAN OPERA/’TION, (So 
called because Julius Czesar is said to haye 
been extracted in this manner.) Hysterote- 
mia. Hysterotomatocia. ‘The operation for 
extracting the foetus from the uterus, by 
dividing the integuments of the abdomen 
and the uterus. 

There are three cases in which this opera- 
tion may be necessary. — 1. When the foetus 
is perceived to be alive, and the mother dies, 
either in labour or in the last two months. 
2. When the foetus is dead, but cannot be 
delivered in the usual way, from the defor- 
mity of the mother, or the disproportionate 
size of the child. 3. When both the mo- 
ther and the child are living, but delivery 
cannot take place, from the same causes as 
in the second instance. Both the mother 
and the child, if accounts can be credited, 
have often lived after the Cesarian opera" 
tion, and the mother even borne children 
afterwards. Heister gives a relation of such 
success, in his Institutes of Surgery; and 
there are some others. In England, the 
Cesarian operation has almost always failed. 
Mr. James Barlow, of Chorley, Lancashire, 
succeeded, however, in taking a feetus out 
of the uterus by this bold proceeding, and 
the mother was perfectly restored to health. 

Cm’sarzs. Cesone’. Children who are 
brought into the world by the Cesarian 
operation. 

Ca'tcuv. See Acacia catechu. 

Car. (Arab.) Cafa. Caffa 
given by the Arabians to camphire. 

Caca’srrum. A barbarous term used by 
Paracelsus, to express the morbific matter 
which generates diseases. 

Ca’san. Cayan. The Phaseolus creticus 
of Linneus. A decoction of the leaves 
restrains the hemorrhoids when excessive. 
Ray. P 

Caljeput oil. See Melaleica. 

CAIUS, Joun, was born at Norwich in 
1510, After studying at Cambridge, and 
in different parts of Italy, and distinguish- 
ing himself by his interpretations of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, and other ancient authors, he. 
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graduated at Bologna. In 1544, he returned 
to this country, and for some time read lec- 
tures in anatomy to the corporation of sur- 
geons in London. He afterwards practised 
at Shrewsbury, having been admitted a fel- 
low of the College of Physicians; and pub- 
lished a popular account of the memorable 
sweating sickness, which prevailed in 1551, 
subsequently reprinted, much improved, in 
Latin. He was made physician to Edward 
VI., to Mary and to Elizabeth. On the 
death of Linacre, he was chosen President 
of the College of Physicians, and during 
the seven years, for which he held that office, 
performed many important services. He 
was also a signal benefactor to Gonvil Hall, 
where he studied at Cambridge, having ob- 
tained permission to erect it into a college, 
considerably enlarging the building, and 
assigning provision for three fellows and 
twenty scholars. He was chosen master on 
the completion of the improvements, and 
retained that office till near the period of 
his death, which happened in 1575. He 
published a dissertation ‘“‘ De Canibus Bri- 
tannicis,” which Mr. Pennant has entirely 
followed in his British Zoology, and some 
other learned works besides those already 
mentioned. 

Caua'sa. The Indian mastich tree. Ca- 
tophyllum inophyllum of Linnzus, a native 
of America, accounted vulnerary, resolvent, 
and anodyne. 

Catacua'L® RaADIx. Calaguele radiz. 
The root so called is knotty, and somewhat 
like that of the polypody tribe. It has 
been exhibited internally at Rome, with 
success, in dropsy; and it is said to be 
efficacious in pleurisy, contusions, abscesses, 
&c. It was first used in America, where 
jt is obtained ; and Italian physicians have 
since written concerning it, in terms of ap- 
probation. 

CaLaMaGro’stis. (From kaAauos, a reed, 
and orypwsis, a sort of grass.) Sheer grass. 
Reed grass. 

Cara/mBac. (Indian.) The agallochum, 
pr aromatic aloe. 

Catama'corus. Indian reed. 

Catamr'pon. (From kadayos, a reed.) 
A sort of fracture which runs along the 
bone, in a straight line, like a reed, but is 
lunated in the extremity. . 

CA‘LAMINA PRAIPARA’TA. Pre- 
pared calamine. Burn the calamine, and 
reduce it to powder ; then let it be brought 
into the state of a very fine powder, in the 
same manner that chalk is directed to be 
prepared. See Calamine. 

CA’LAMINE. (From calamus, a reed ; 
so called from its reed-like appearance. ) 
Cadmia. Cathmia. Cadmia lapidosa @rusa. 
Cadmia fossilis, Calamina. Lapis calami- 
naris. An ore of zinc. A sort of stone, or 
mineral, containing oxide of zinc and car- 

-bonic acid, united with a portion of iron, 
and sometimes other substances, It is very 
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heavy, moderately hard and brittle, of a_ 
gray, yellowish, red, or blackish brown; 
found in quarries of considerable extent, in 
several parts of Europe, and particularly in | 
this country, in Derbyshire, Gloucestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Somersetshire; as 
also in Wales. The calamine of England 
is, by the best judges, allowed to be su- 
perior in quality to that of most other 
countries. It seldom lies very deep, being 
chiefly found in clayey grounds, near the 
surface. In some places it is mixed with 
lead ores. ‘This mineral is an article in the 
materia medica; but, before it comes to the’ 
shops, it is usually roasted, or calcined, to 
separate some arsenical or sulphureous par- 
ticles which, in its crude state, it is supposed 
to contain, and in order to render it more 
easily reducible into a fine powder. In this 
state, it is employed in collyria, for weak 
eyes, for promoting the. cicatrization of 
ulcers, and healing excoriations of the skin. 
It is the basis of an officinal cerate, called 
Ceratum calaminz, by the London College, 
formerly called ceratum lapidis calaminaris, 
ceratum epuloticum; and ceratum carbo- 
natis zinci impuri by the Edinburgh 
College. These compositions form . the 
cerate which Turner strongly recommends 
for healing ulcerations and excoriations, 
and which have been popularly distin- 
guished by his name. The collyria in which 
the prepared calamine has been employed, 
have consisted simply of that substance 


added to rose-water, or  elder-flower 
water. ; 
Calamint, common. See Melissa cala- 
mintha. t 
Calamint, mountain. See Melissa gran- 
diflora. 


CALAMIY’NTHA. (From xados, beau- 


-tiful, or KkaAapos, a reed, and pur6n, mint.) 


Common calamint. See Melissa. 


Catamrntua a’nouica. See Melissa 
nepeta. 

CataMr’nrHa uuMI'LIOR. The ground- 
ivy. 

Catamr/nTHa Ma’GNo FLO’RE. See Me- 
lissa grandiflora. 

Catamr'ntHaA Monra’NA. See Melissa 
Calamintha. 


CA’LAMUS. A word of Arabian deri- 
vation. 

1, A general name denoting the stalk of 
any plant. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Hexandria. Order, 
Monogynta. 


CA’LAMUS AROMA’TICUS. (From 


kalam, Arab.) Sweet-flag or acorus. See 
Acorus Calamus. 
Ca’Lamus aroma’ticus Asta’ricus. The 


‘Acorus calamus of Linnezus. 


Ca’Lamus opora’tus. See Acorus ca- 


lamus. 
Ca’'tamus nora’xc. The systematic name ~ 
of the plant from which we obtain the 
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 Dragon’s blood. Cinnabaris Sracorums 
» Draconthema. Asagen. <Asegen. Dragon’s 


blood. The red resinous juice which is 
obtained by wounding the bark of the 


Calamus rotang ; —caudice densissime acu- 


leato, aculeis erectis, spadice erecto. It is 
chiefly obtained from the Molucca islands, 
Java, and other parts of the East Indies. 
It is generally much adulterated, and varied 


_ in goodness and purity. The best kind is of 


a dark red colour, which, when powdered, 
changes to crimson: it readily melts and 
catches flame, has no smell, but to the taste 
discovers some degree of warmth and pun- 
gency. The antient Greeks were well ac- 
quainted with the adstringent power of this 


‘drug; in which character it has since been 


much employed in hemorrhages, and in 
alvine fluxes. At present, however, it is 
not used internally, being superseded by 
more certain and effectual remedies of this 
numerous class. 

CA’LAMUS SCRIPTO/RIUS. A kind 
of canal at the bottom of the fourth ventri- 
cle of the brain, so called from its resem- 
blance to a writing pen. 

Ca‘Lamus vuuea’ris. 
lamus. 

Cataruiana. (From xkadafos, a twig 
basket; so called from the shape of its 
flowers.) The herb marsh-gentian, or Gen- 
tiana pneumonanthe of Linnzus. 

Carzia’num. The name of a plaster in 
Myrepsus. 

Catca/pinum. Vitriol. 

Catca’pis. An Arabian name for white 
vitriol and alkali. 

CALCA'NEUM. (From calz, the heel.) 
Calcar pterna. Os calcis. 'The largest bone 
of the tarsus, which forms the heel. It is 
situated posteriorly under the astragalus, is 
very regular, and divided into a body and 
processes. It has a large tuberosity or knob, 
projecting behind to form the heel. A 
sinuous cavity, at its fore part, which, in the 
fresh subject, is filled with fat, and gives 
origin to several ligaments. Two promi- 


See Acorus Ca- 


. nences, at the inner and fore part of the 


bone, with a pit between them, for the 
articulation of the under and fore part of 
the astragalus. A depression, in the external 
surface of the bonecnear its fore-part, where 
the tendon of the peroneus longus runs. 
A large cavity, at the inner side of the bone, 
for lodging the long flexors of the toes, 
together with the vessels and nerves of the 
sole. There are two prominences, at the 
under and back part of this bone, that give 
origin to the aponeurosis, and _ several 
muscles of the sole. The anterior surface 
of the os calcis is concave, for its articulation 
with the os cuboides, and it is articulated to 
the astragalus by ligaments. 

~ Catca'NrHum. (From xaAos, brass, and 
avGos, a flower ; i. e. flowers of brass.) Cal- 


_ canthos. Copperas. Vitriol. « - 


Ca‘tcar, (From calzv, the heel; also 
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from caleo, to heat.) The heel-bone; also 
the furnace of a laboratory. 

Calcareous earth. See Cale and Lime. 

Cauca/ris rtos. The larkspur. 

Catca’/rius wa’pis. Limestone. 

Ca’tcatar. A name for vitriol. 

Ca’‘tcaton. White arsenic. Troches of 
arsenic. ' 

Catcarrirppa. See Ajuga pyramidalis. 

Caucr’na. Calcenonius. -Calcetus. Pa- 
racelsus uses these words to express the 
tartarous matter in the blood; or that the- 
blood is impregnated with tartarous prin- 
ciples. 

Ca’‘tcrs, Meta’tuic. Metals which have 
undergone the process of calcination, or 
combustion ; or any other equivalent ope- 
ration. 

Ca’tcrum rqui'num. (From ‘calceus, a 
shoe, and eguus, a horse; so called from 
the figure of its leaf.) The herb tussilago, 
or colt’s foot. 

Catcui'THEos, 
Verdigrise. ' 

Catcuor'prs. (From yang, a chalk. 
stone, and eos, form.) Calchoidea ossicula. 
A name of the cuneiform bones. 

Catcinr'crum. The name of a medicine 
in which arsenic is an ingredient. 

Carcr’Fraca. (From calz, a stone, and 
JSrango, to break; so named from its sup~ 
posed property of breaking the human 
calculus.) Breakstone. The herb spleen- 
wort, or scolopendrium, in Scribonius 
LLargus. 

CALCINA’TION. Oxidation. The 
fixed residues of such matters as have un- 
dergone combustion are called cinders, in 
common language, and calces, but now more 
commonly oxides, by chemists; and the 
operation, when considered with regard to 
these residues, is termed calcination. ‘In this 
general way, it has likewise been applied 
to bodies not really combustible, but only 
deprived of some of their principles by heat. 
Thus we hear of the calcination of chalk, 
to convert it into lime by driving off its 
carbonic acid and water; of gypsum, or 
plaster stone, of alum, of borax, and other 
saline bodies, by which they are deprived 
of their water of crytallization; of bones 
which lose their volatile parts by this treat. 
ment, and of various other bodies. 

Caucina’tuM. Cinificatum, Terms appli- 
cable to calcined substances. 

Caxcina’tum ma’sus. It is whatsoever 
is dulcified by the chemical art, which was 
not so by nature ; such as dulcified mercu- 
ry, lead, and the like substances, which are 
very speedily consolidated. 

; Carcina’/tum ma‘sus Pore’an. Mercur 
dissolved in aqua fortis, and precipitated 
with salt water. Poterius used it in the 
cure of ulcers. 

Carcina/‘tum mi’Nus. Any thing which - 
is sweet by nature, and speedily cures, as 
sugar, Manna, tamarinds, &c.- | 


(Frotn saAxiov, purple.) 
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Cazcrno’nta. See Calcena. 
Ca‘ucts a’quae See Calz. 
Ca/ters vilvt Fuo’res. ‘The pellicle on 
lime-water. 
Ca’tcis os. See Calcaneume 
Caxcrra‘ri. Alkaline salt. 
Caxucrrr’a. Vitriol. 
Cauciteo’sa. Litharge. 
Ca/tcrruos. Verdigrise. 
Caucrmra’pa. See Centaurea calcitrapa. 
Catcrrra’PA orricina’Lis. See Centaurea 


solstitialis. 

Caucrrre’a. Vitriol. 

CarcorpE& ossi’cuLaA. The cuneiform 
bones. 


Ca/tcorar. Vitriol. 

Caucuui/rracus. (From calculus, a stone, 
and frango, to break.) Having the power 
to break calculi, or stones in the human 
body. : 

1. A synonym of lithontriptic: See Li- 
thontriptics. 

2. A name sometimes applied to scolo- 
‘ pendrium, or the pimpernel, from its sup- 
posed. virtue. 

CA’LCULUS. (Diminutive of calz, a 
lime-stone.) Calculus humanus. — Bexoar 
microcosmicum. Gravel. Stone. In Eng- 
lish we understand by gravel, small sand- 
like concretions, or stones, which pass from 
the kidneys through the ureters in a few 
days; and by stone, a calculous concretion 
in the kidneys, or bladder, of too large a 
size to pass, without great difficulty. Si- 
milar concretions are found occasionally 
in other cavities, or passages. When a dis- 
position to form minute calculi or gravel 
exists, we often find nephritic paroxysms, 
as they are called (see Nephrilis,) which 
consist of pain in the back, shooting down 
through the pelvis to the thighs; sometimes 
a numbness in one leg, and a retraction of 
either testicle in men, symptoms arising 
from the irritation of a stone passing through 
the ureters, as these cross the spermatic 
cord, on the neryes passing to the lower 
extremities. These pains, often violent, are 
terminated by the painful discharge of small 
stones through the urethra, and the patient 
is for a time easy. What, however, is 
meant by the stone is a more serious and 
violent disease. It is singular that these 
discharges of small gravel do not usually 
terminate in stone. Many have experienced 
them during a long life, without any more 
serious inconyenience: while the latter is a 

disease chiefly of the young, and depending 
* on circumstances not easily explained. If 
the stone attacks persons more advanced 
in age, it is often the consequence of pa- 
roxysms of gout, long protracted, and ter- 
minating imperfectly. 

When once a stone has acquired a mo- 
derate size, it usually occasions the follow- 
ing symptoms :—frequent inclination to 
make water, excessive pain in yoiding it 
drop by drop, end sometimes a sudden 
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stoppage of it, if discharged in a streams 
after making water, great torture in the 
glans penis, which lasts one, two, or three 
minutes; and, in most constitutions, the 
violent straining makes the rectum con- 
tract and expel its excrements; or, if it be 
empty, occasions a tenesmus, which is some- 
times ‘accompanied with a prolapsus ani. 
The urine is often tinctured with blood, 
from arupture of the vessels, and sometimes 
pure blood itself is discharged. Sometimes 
the urine is very clear, but frequently there 
are great quantities of slimy sediment de- 
posited at the bottom of it, which is only a 
preternatural separation of the mucilage of 
the bladder, but has often been mistaken 
for pus. The stone is a disease to which 
both sexes and all ages are liable; and cal- 
culi have even been found in the bladders of 
very young children, nay of infants only six 
months old. my 

Women seem less subject to this com- 
plaint than men, either owing to constitu - 
tional causes, or to the capaciousness, short- 
ness, and straightness of their urethra, al- — 
lowing the calculi to be discharged while 
small, together with the urine. = 


Chemical analysis of Urinary Calculi. 


It is only since the time of Scheele that 
we have become acquainted with the nature 
of urinary calculi, this subject having been 
quite in the dark before that great chemist 
discovered, in the year 1776, a peculiar acid 
(the lithic acid) in them, and at the same 
time found them usually to contain no lime, 
a circumstance which was soon after con- 
firmed by the experiments of Bergman. 
From this period, the chemists bestowed a 
particular attention upon the examination of 
urinary concretions, as appears. from the 
writings of Dobson, Percival, Falconer, 
Achard, Hartenkeit, Tychsen, Link, Titius, 
Walther, Gartner, Brugnatelli, Pearson, 
and several others, some of whom confirmed 
the discovery of Scheele, while others con- 
tracted, and others enlarged it. 

But we are particularly indebted to 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin, who, since 1786, 
had turned their attention on this subject, 
for having made many experiments, by 
which great light is thrown on the nature of 
urinary concrements. The following are 
the interesting results of their chemical in- 
quiries. 

The Seat and Physical Properties of Urinary 
Calcult. " 


Calculi are found in different parts of the ~ 
urinary system, in the pelvis of the kidney, 
in the ureters, in the bladder and urethra ; 
but as they, for the most part, originate in 
the kidney, the calculi renales make the 
nucleus of the greatest number of urinary 
stones. The calculi renales differ greatly 
with respect to their external qualities ; for 
the most part, however, they consist of small, 


concrete, roundish, smooth, 
_ erystalline bodies, of a red-yellow colour, 
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glossy, and 


like that of wood, and so hard as to admit 


of polishing. On account of their minute- 


ness, they easily pass through the urinary 


passages in form of gravel, which being 
sometimes of a rough surface, cause several 
complaints on their passage. But in some 
instances they are of too great a size to be 
able to pass along the ureters; in which 
case they increase in the kidneys, sometimes 
to a great size. Calculi renales of this kind 
are generally of a brown, dark red, or black 
colour, and surrounded with several strata 
of coagulated blood and pus; they have 
also been observed of a yellow, reddish, and 
lighter colour; and some consisting of an 
homogeneous stony mass, but white or grey 
calculi renales are very rarely to be met 
with. Amongst the great number that were 
examined, one or two only were found of a 
grey or blackish colour, and of a composition 
similar to those which generallysbear the 


_. name of mulberry-like stones. 


The stones in the ureters, wnich, on pas- 
sing into the ureters, are prevented by their 
size from descending into the bladder,. fre- 
quently increase very much: they, however, 
rarely occur; their colour is white, and they 
consist of phosphate of lime. 

The stones in the bladder are the. most 
frequent urinary concrements that have 
been principally examined ; they draw their 
first origin from the kidneys, whence they 
descend into the bladder, where they in- 
crease; or they immediately originate and 
increase in the bladder; or they arise from 
a foreign body that by chance has got into 
the bladder, which not unfrequently hap- 
pens, particularly in the female sex. Con- 
evetions of this kind differ greatly in their 


-Yespective physical qualities and external 


form, which, however, is generally spherical, 
oval, or compressed on both sides ; and 
sometimes, when there are-several stones 
in the bladder, they have a polyhedrous or 
cubical form; their extremities are fre- 
quently pointed or roundish, but they are 
very seldom found cylindrical, and more 
rarely with cylindrical ends. 

There is a great variety in the size of the 
calculi, and likewise in their colour, which 
is materially different, according to their 
respective nature and composition. They 
occur, 1. of a yellowish colour, approaching 
nearly to red, or brown; such stones consist 
of lithic acid. 2. Grey, or more or less 
white; these stones always comtain phos- 
phates of earths, 5. Dark grey, or blackish ; 
stones of this colour have oxalates of earths. 
Many stones shew brown or grey spots, on a 


yellow or white ground, generally raised on 


the surface, and consisting of oxalate of 
dime, which is enclosed in lithic acid, 
when the ground-colour of the stone is of 


14 wood colour, or in phosphate of lime, 


oe 


| When i it is white, These spots are, in ge= 


acid, 
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neral, only to be observed in the middle of 
the stone, or at one of its extremities. 

All that is here stated, is the result of 
observations on more than 600 calculi; 
and different other colours, that are said to 
have been observed, either arise from he- 
terogeneous substances, or are merely va~ 
riations of the above colours. Their surface 
is smooth and polished in some, in others 
only smooth, and in others uneven, and 
covered with rough or smooth corpuscles, 
which are always of a yellow colour; in 
some, the surface is partly smooth and 
partly rough. The white ones are fre- 
quently even and smooth, half transparent, 
and covered with shining crystals, that ge- 
nerally indicate phosphate of ammonia, with 
magnesia, or they are faint, and consist of 
minute grains ; or rough, in which case they 
consist of phosphate of lime. The brown 
and dark grey stones are, from their si- 
milarity to mulberries, called mulberry- 
stones, and being frequently very rugged, 
they cause the most pain of all. 

On examining the specific weight of uri- 
nary calculi in more than 500 specimens, it 
was foundto be, in the lightest, as 1213.1000, 
in the heaviest, as 1976.1000. Their smell 
is partly strong, like urine or ammonia, 
partly insipid, and terreous ; especially the 
white ones, which are like sawed i ivory, or 
rasped bone. 

The internal texture of calculi is bt 
seldom guessed from their external appear- 
ance, particularly when they exceed the 
size of a pigeon’s egg. On breaking them, 
they generally separate into two or there 
strata, more or less thick and even, which 
prove that they are formed by different 
precipitations, at different times. In the 
middle, a nucleus is generally seen, of the 
same mass as the rest. When the place 
they are broken at is finely streaked, and of 
a yellow or reddish colour, the lithic acid 
predominates ; but when they are half trans- 
parent, luminous like spar, they have am~- 
moniacal phosphate of magnesia in them, 
and phosphate of lime, and then they are 
brittle and friable; but when they are so 
hard as to resist a instrument, of asmooth . 
surface, and a smell like ivory, they contain 
oxalate of lime. It frequently happens, 
that the exterior stratum consists of white 
phosphate of earth, while the nucleus is 
yellow lithic acid, or oxalate of lime, 
covered sometimes with a yellow stratum 
of lithic acid, in which case the nucleus 
appears radiant; but when it consists of 
liihic acid, and is covered with white phos- 
phate of earth, it is roundish, oval, and 
somewhat crooked. These concretions have 
very seldom three strata; namcly, on the 
outside a phosphate, towards the inside lithic 
and quite withinside an oxalate of 
lime ; but still rarer these substances occur 
in more strata, or in another order, as before= 
mentanad, 
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Stones of the urethra are seldom generated 
in the urethra itself ; however, there are in- 
stances of their having been formed in the 
fossa navicularis, by means of foreign bodies 
that have got into the urethra. We also 
very frequently observe stony concrements 
deposited between the glans and prepuce. 
All the concretions produced in the inside 
and outside the urethra consist of phosphate 
of earths, which are easily precipitated 
from the urine. There are likewise stones 
in the urethra which have come out of the 
bladder, having been produced there, or in 
the kidneys; and they generally possess the 
properties of stones of the kidneys. 


The different constituent Particles of Urinary 
Calcul. 

It has been mentioned before, that Scheele 
found a peculiar acid in the urinary concre- 
tions, and likewise that phosphate of lime 
was discovered in them. ‘The identity of 
the lithic acid, however, was much doubted 
by modern chemists, particularly by Dr. 
Pearson, who asserted that it was merely 
an oxide, whereby he gave rise to the dis- 
coveries which Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
have since made on this subject, because 
they were induced to repeat the experiments, 
in order to examine whether the lithic acid 
were really an acid: Their endeavours were 
fully rewarded, as they nct only found the 
lithic acid and phosphate of lime in the dif- 
ferent calculi, but also five other substances, 
viz. the lithate of ammonia, oxalate of lime, 
siliceous earth, phosphate of ammoniacal 
magnesia, and an animal matter. 


1. Of the Lithic or Uric Acid: 


The acid discovered by Mr. Scheele, in 
the urinary concretions, was styled lithic acid, 
or, according to Dr. Pearson’s Researches, 
uric acid; which, after Scheele, has the fol- 
lowing properties. It is insipid, without 
smell, hard, crystallizable, not soluble in cold 
water, and in boiling water only in several 
thousand times its quantity. The solution, 
after having become cool, deposits the acid 
in form of minute yellow needles, easily 
soluble in the lye of fixed alkalies, out of 
which, however, it is precipitated by all acids 
(even the carbonic acid), except the sulphu- 
ric and muriatic, which have no effect on it. 
Concentrated nitric acid, on dissolving it, 
obtains a red colour. On distilling the 
lithic acid, it yields a small quantity of sub- 
limed, undecomposed acid, very little oil 
and water, crystallized carbonate of ammo- 
nia, carbonic acid, and a very black coal, 
which, however, contains neither alkali nor 
lime. Besides these properties, it possesses 
still others. On rubbing it with concen- 
trated lye of potash or soda, it immediately 
forms a saponaceous, thick, and pulpy mass, 
which is very soluble in water, when satu- 
rated with alkali, but little soluble when 
only neutralized with it. ‘The neutral com- 
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binations have little taste, are not crystal- 
lizable, and, when diluted with water, the 
muriatic acid precipitates the uric acid in 
form of small, needle-like, shining, some~ 
what yellowish crystals. Ammonia receives 
very little of it, which combination is almost 
indissoluble. Lime-water has likewise very 
little effect on it, and the carbonates of alka- 
lies none at all. On being dissolved in 
nitric acid, a part of the lithic acid is changed. 
into oxalic acid. The red colour which ap- 
pears after this combination, is said by Pear- 
son to prove that substance to be merely an 
oxide; but it arises from a peculiar animal 
matter. When oxygenated muriatic acid is 
brought in contact with lithic acid, the co- 
lour of it grows pale, it puffs up, becomes 
soft and gelatinous, and at last obtains the 
consistency of a milky liquor; from which 
process, only one-sixtieth of a white, light, 
animal substance remains, and a quantity of 
carbonic acid evolves itself under continual 
slow effervescence. The liquor yields mu- 
riate of ammonia, oxalate of ammonia, both 
in crystals, free muriatic and malic acid ; 


consequently the oxygenated muriatic acid 


separates the uric acid into ammonia, carbo- 
nic acid, oxalic acid, and malic acid, where- 
by we observe that the oxygenated muriatic 
acid changes the uric acid, first into ammonia 
and inalic acid, but on the addition of more 
acid, into oxalic acid: and when still more 
acid is added, into water and carbonic acid. 
The remaining white substance is the same, 
from: which the red colour originates that 
appears on the combination of the uric acid 
with nitric acid, and which imparts the cu- 
bical form to the muriate of ammonia, ob- 
tained by the evaporation of the liquor. It 
remains now to be stated what is observed in 
the distillation of that acid, by which it yields, 
not only carbonate of ammonia, but also car- 
bonic gas, very little oil, Prussic acid, partly 
in form of gas, partly fluid, a considerable 
quantity of coal that contains no salt, and a 
little water. The productions thus obtained 
have the smell of bitter almonds. ‘The re- 


sults of these inquiries manifestly shew, that — 


the lithic acid is really a distinct acid from 


all others, consisting of azote, carbon, hy- 


drogen,and oxygen. This peculiar acid is an 
excrementitious substance, which is carried 
off by the urine, and, at the forming of cal- 
culi, combines itself with a coloured animal 
matter, from which also it probably originates 


by a process still unknown. 


2. Of the Lithate of Ammonia. 


This” substance seems to have been un- 
known before, or at least not properly dis- 
cerned from the uric acid; and, though 


Scheele has observed it, he was ignorant of 


its particular nature. 
tinguished, by the small even strata in which 
it is formed, by its colour, that looks like 


milk coloured with coffee, and by its form- 
It dissolves in the - 


ing but small calculi, 


’ 


It is easily to be dis- — 
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lees of fixed alkalies like the lithic acid, but 


_ with the characteristic difference that it dis- 


charges ammonia, a phenomenon already 
observed by Scheele. It is more soluble in 
cold as well as warm water, than the lithic 
acid. It is in’ the same way affected by 
acids, except that a greater quantity is re- 
quired for changing it. It is generally mixed 
with phosphate of ammoniacal magnesia, 
because it seems only to be produced after a 
sufficient quantity of ammoniacal magnesia 
has been formed, to saturate the phosphoric 
acid. 


5. Of the Phosphate of Lime. 


The existence of this substance had hi- 
therto been but inaccurately determined, 
every substance which was not lithic acid 
being formerly comprised by the name of 
phosphate of lime. It occurs in small fri- 
able strata, which break in scales, or splints, 
of a grey white colour, and are faint, opaque, 
without any smell or taste, and crystallized 
in a luminous or spar-like form; instead of 
strata, it is frequently composed of friable 
grains, that slightly cohere, and bas many 
holes and pores, like a spongy texture. It 
never forms a calculus by itself. being in 
a calculus always united with an animal 
gelatinous matter; on account of which 
circumstance it becomes black by exposing 
it to strong heat; and burns to coal,: ex- 
haling the odour of burned bones; and 
yields water, oil, carbonate of ammonia, 
and a carbonaceous residuum. Being cal- 
cined white, it only leaves lime, and phos- 
phate of lime, without any water of crystal- 
lization. It is not soluble in cold water, 
but in boiling water a part of its gelatine 
dissolves, spreading an animal odour. All 
acids, except the boracic and carbonic acid, 
‘dissolve it, leaving on the bottom of the ves- 
sels transparent spots of animal matter. 
These solutions are all precipitated by alka- 
lies, but without any decomposition, the 
precipitate remaining phosphate of lime. 
On treating the phosphate of lime with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, a thick pulpy mass 
_of acid-sulphate and_ phosphate of lime will 
‘be obtained, on which pure alkalies, as well 
as carbonates of alkalies, have no effect. We 
never could find acid-phosphate of lime, as 
Brugnatelli pretends to have observed. 


4. Of the Phosphate of Ammoniacal Mag- 
NESIAs 


It consists of scaly, half-transparent, hard, 
and coherent strata; can be sawed without 
crumbling, and reduced to a fine, soft, and 
white powder. It is of a sweetish insipid 
taste, somewhat soluble, and crystallized in 
Yhomboids, or thick laminas, dispersed in 
the cavities of other calculous substances ; 
and it is frequently found on the surface of 
other calculi. It contains, betwixt its strata, 
a gelatinous substance, but less than the 
phosphate of lime, on which account it also 
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blackens by being heated. Though it be 
but little soluble in water, yet it dissolves in 
such a quantity as to be capable of crystal- 
lizing by slow evaporation. Acids dissolve 
it more quickly than they do the phosphate 
of lime. Weak sulphuric acid entirely dis- 
solves it, forming sulphate of ammoniacal 
magnesia. In diluted muriatic or nitric 
acid, it disappears more quickly than phos- 
phate of lime. Ammonia, by which that 
salt is made turbid, only precipitates small 
particles of magnesia. The lees of fixed 
alkalies disengage from it ammonia, with- 
out forming with it a solution; and, de- 
priving it of the phosphoric acid, leave the 
magnesia behind. 


5. Of the Oxalate of Lime. 


It is, according to our observations, only - 
found in the mulberry-like calculi, in com- 
bination with a coloured animal matter, and 
consisting of strata covered with pointed, 
roundish, rough or smooth protuberances ; 
outside it appears of a dark or brown co- 
lour, but internally it is grey, frequently 
with white streaks, of a solid texture, and 
may be polished like ivory; it breaks in 
scales, or in the shape of shells; and, on 
being pounded, or sawed, it exhales an ani- 
mal odour, like semen. It is the heaviest 
of all calculous substances, and the only 
one which yields one-third of lime by. calci- 
nation. It dissolves with difficulty in acids, 
and is precipitated unaltered by alkalies 
from nitric acid. The fixed alkalies de- 


compose it when they are impregnated 


with carbonic acid, and when it is pulve- 
rized, and the solution heated, whereby 
carbonate of lime and oxalates of alkalies 
are obtained. 

The great quantity of animal matter 
which constantly adheres to this oxalate of 
lime is very characteristic, it imparts the 
brown, reddish, blackish colour to the above 
kind of stones, and likewise the fine and 
solid texture. This substance may be ob- 
tained by putting small pieces of these 
stones into diluted nitric acid, whereby it 
appears of the same colour, and becomes 
soft and spongy. The great hardness of 
this kind of calculous substance, most pro- 
bably arises from the intimate connection 
of its particles, produced by the combina- 
tion of the oxalate of lime with animal 
matter, in the same way as lime obtains a 
great degree of solidity by its combination 
with albuminous matter, of which, and of 
a peculiar matter of urine, that animal 


_ substance seems to consist. 


_6. Of the Siliceous Earth. 


Amongst 600 calculi that were examined, 
there were only two which contained this 
earth; both had the texture of mulberry- 
like stones, though of a lighter colour, and 
by being calcined, lost one-third of their 
weight, without giving free-lime; heated 
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with a¢ids they lost nothing, but when 
melted with four times as much of alkali, 
they yielded siliceous earth by being treated 
with muriatic acid. They contained phos- 
phate of lime, and an animal matter similar 
to that which is united with the oxalate of 
lime. They were hard, difficult to be 
sawed and ‘pulverized, and the powder made 
scratches in metal. On being burnt, they 
emitted an animal’odour; they imparted 
nothing to boiling water, and to the acids 
a little phosphate of lime, which difficultly 
separates from the siliceous earth. Alka- 
lies, either pure or combined with carbonic 
acid, did not affect them, merely depriving 
them of a part of their animal matter. 
Their essential character consists in their 
being fusible and vitrifiable with fixed al- 
kalies, : 


w 


7. Of the Animal Matter. 


All the six substances just examined, 
which constitute the urinary calculi of the 
_ human species, are always combined with 
an animal matter, as appears from its being 
burnt to coal, from the productions it yields 
by distillation, from its stench on being 
burnt, and from the cellulous membranous 
floeculi, which remain when pieces of calculi 
are dissolved in diluted acids. This animal 
matter has been frequently, and with good 
reason, considered as the basis of all urinary 
concretions, like as in bones the gelatinous 
matter, the first basis of the bones, forms 
an organic texture, in the interstices of 
which the phosphate of lime is deposited. 
It is very remarkable, that the different con- 
stituent particles of urinary calculi are com- 
bined'with a dissimilar animal matter, which 
is sometimes albuminous, sometimes gelati- 
nous, sometimes composed of both, and fre- 
quently united with the matter of urine. 
Thus the lithic acid, or the lithate of am- 
monia, contains a third of albuminous 
matter, combined’ with the matter of urine ; 
the phosphates of earths, albuminous matter, 
gelatine in form of membranes, and laminas, 
or tela cellulosa; the oxalate of lime, a 
spongy, yet more solid texture, of the colour 
of albumen ; and the siliceous earth, a simi- 
lar substance. On the whole, the animal 
matter seems to unite and join together all 
the acid and saline particles of urinary con- 
cretions. 


The Classification of Urinary Stones. 


The old classification of urinary calculi, 
made according to their figure and their size, 
cannot at present, where we have acquired 
so accurate a knowledge of their internal 

,mature, be retained, as they ought rather to 


be classed according to their constituent par-— 


ticles; however no regard is to be had to the 
animal matter, as being found in all urinary 
concretions, and having no influence on their 
respective difference. On comparing the re- 
sults of the analyses of more than 600 stones, 
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Fourcroy was induced to bring them under. 
three genera; the first of which comprehends 
such stones as are merely composed of one 
substance, besides the animal matter; the 
second, contains urinary concretions, con- 

sisting of two substances, besides the animal 

matter; and the third, comprises all those 

which are formed by more than. three calcu- 

lous substances. ‘These three genera com- 

prehend about twelve species, namely, the 

first genus three, the second seven, and the 

third two; but it must be remembered that 

the number of the genera, as well as of the 

species, is determined after the observations 

hitherto made, and may consequently be 

increased in future. 

1. The first species of urmary concretions 
consists of lithic acid, and stones of this 
kind most frequently occur, as there were, 
amongst 600, about 150. They are easily 
distinguished by their reddish or high yel- 
low colour, much resembling that of wood, 
by their brittle, radiant-like, homogeneous, 
and fine texture, and by their perfect solu- 
bility in the lyes of fixed alkalies, without 
disengaging the smell of ammonia. Their 
size vaives from the bigness of a» pea to that 
of a duck’s egg, &c. and their figure is 
roundish, spheroid, compressed, oval, ob- 


long, &c. the surface polished like marble, 


but frequently rough and warty ; of a crim- 
son light red, yellowish, or light brown 
colour, but never white, grey, or black ; 
their strata differ in number and thickness, 
and are frequently of a smooth surface. 
The specific weight of these stones is from 
1.276 to 1.786, but generally more than 
1.500. The urinary concretions in the kid- 
neys are mostly of this: species. . 
2. The second species is composed. of li- 
thate of ammonia, and differs from the for- 
mer by disengaging ammonia on their being 
dissolved in the lyes of fixed alkalies. Con- 
cretions of this kind are generally small, of 
a pale or grey colour, and consist of fine 
strata, easily separable from each other; 
they mostly contain a nucleus, which is 
easily separated from the strata that cover it . 
Their figure is generally oblong, compressed. 
like almonds, and of a smooth surface, which 
is frequently crystalline. Their specific 
weight varies from’ 1.225 to 1.720. ‘They 
are entirely soluble in water, particularly 
when previously pulverised. All acids, 
principally the muriatic acid, deprive them 
of the ammonia, leaving the pure lithic acid 
behind. They are frequently found covered 
with a thin stratum of lithic acid. Amongst 
600 calculi there were but few of this 
kind. 
5. The third species, consisting of oxalate — 
of lime, are easily to be distinguished by 
the protuberances and inequality of their — 
surface, whence they have got the appel- 
lation of mulberry-like stones; by their 
hardness, grey colour, solid texture, their — 


polish like ivory, in the inside, and. their 
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particular smell on being sawed, which 

_ resembles that of semen. A peculiar cha- 

 racteristic, which distinguishes them from 
all others, consists in_ their leaving lime 

after the calcination, in their being with 
difficulty soluble in acids and not soluble 
in alkalies; and, at last, im their being only 
decomposed by the lees of carbonates of 
alkali. They weigh from 1.428 to 1.976, 
and their size varies from that of a calcu- 
lus renalis to the bigness of an egg, or 
more; their figure is generally spherical 
or spheroid. They oftery make the nu- 
cleus of other stones, im which case they 
belong to another species. In 300 stones 
they bore the proportion of one-fourth or 
one-fifth. 

4. Stones of this species contain lithic acid 
and phosphate of earth, but in a separate 
state. Their surface is white, cretaceous, 
brittle, and half-transparent, as it either 
consists of phosphate of lime, or of phos- 
phate of ammoniacal magnesia, the kernel 
being formed by lithic acid; thus both 
‘constituents are exactly separate from each 
other. They were found in the proportion 
of one-twelfth amongst the stones that were 
examined, and they grow bigger than any 
of the rest, as they appear from the size of 
an egg to that of the whole bladder, even 
when extended. They generally have an 
oval form, often pointed at one end, of a 
smooth surfacé,which, however, is frequently 
covered with crystals of phosphate of am- 
moniacal magnesia. Sometimes the lithic 
acid in the middle is alternately covered 
with phosphate of lime, and phosphate of 
ammoniacal magnesia. The specific weight 
of these stones is extremely variable. 

5. The fifth species of calculi contains, like- 
wise, lithic acid and phosphates of earth, 
but intimately mixed with each other. Of 
these stones, a great many varieties are ob- 
served, depending on the proportionable 
quantity of their constituent particles, as 
well as on the strata in which they lie above 
one another. The chief constituents, the 
phosphates of earths, are separated in differ- 
ent strata, but sometimes so intimately mixed 
with each other, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish them with the eye; and the ana- 
lysis could only shew their difference. From 
this circumstance arisé the variety in the 
colour, figure, and number of the strata. 
The colour, however, is generally grey, but 
frequently variegated like marble, sometimes 
like soap. Their figure is irregular, oval, 
or globular, and the surface mostly brittle, 
cretaceous, or whitish, so as to make us 
believe that they only consist of phosphate 
of lime. The polyhedrous stones generally 
belong to this species, when they have the 
appearance of being worn away by rubbing. 
They make about one-fifth of the stones 
that were examined. Their specific weight 

_ Varies extremely, the least being 1,213, the 
greatest 1,739, 
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6. This species is constituted by lithate 
of ammonia and phosphate of earth, i.e. of 
lime and ammoniacal magnesia ; and resem- 
bles in its external appearances the fourth 
species, One of the constituents, gene- 
rally the lithate of ammonia, makes the nu- 
cleus, while a mixture of the two others, 
but rarely one by itself forms the crust. 
Sometimes, however, the nucleus contains 
also the phosphates, and the crust a little 
lithate of ammonia, which, even in some 
varieties, is mixed with pure lithic acid. 
The strata in stones of this kind are more 
easily separable, and always smaller than 
those of the fourth species. The spes 
cific weight is 1.512 to 1.761; and they 
are more rarely met with than most of the 
rest. Amongst 600 there were only twenty 
of this kind. 

7. Stones of the seventh species consist 
likewise of lithate of ammonia and phos 
phate of earths, but intimately mixed with 
each other. They are of a paler colour, 
much lighter than the first species, and 
disengage a great deal of ammonia on their 
being treated with potash. We found 
them only in the proportion of one-fortieth 
amongst the stones which we have ana- 
lysed. They never grow so large as the 
two former. 

8. The constituent particlés of the eighth 
species are phosphate of lime and phosphate 
of ammoniacal magnesia. The pure white 
colour, the friability, their being insoluble 
in alkalies, and their easy solubility even in 
weak acids, constitute the chief characteris~ 
tics of this sort of stones, of which about - 
60 were found amongst 600: sometimes 
they are of an enormous size, of irregular 
form, rarely round, but frequently of an, 
uneven surface, and resembling an incrust- 
ation. Their texture is formed’ of white 
brittle strata; sometimes: interwoven with 
solid half-transparent crystals ef phosphate 
of ammoniacal magnesia. The crusts formed 
on foreign bodies that happened to penetrate 
into the bladder, belong to this species ; 
the specific weight of which is 1.138 to 
1.473. 

9. This species of calculi contains oxalate 
of lime, but externally uric acid, in more 
or less quantity, and are only to be distin- 
guished by the nucleus from the first species. 
The proportion of both constituents, and 
the specific weight, vary extremely, the 
latter being 1.541 to 1.754. Sometimes 
the nucleus, consisting of oxalate of lime, is 
only covered on one side with uric acid, 
and discernible on the other by protube- 
rances with which the surface is variegated ; 
which variety, however, seldom occurs. 

10. Stones of this species have, in their 
centre, oxalate of lime, surrounded by 
phosphates of earths; the kernel is grey, or 
brown, and radiant-like, the crust white 
and cretaceous; their size and figure differ 
extremely, and their specific weight is from 
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1.168 to 1.752. They amount to one-fifth 
of the 600 stones that were examined. 

11. This species contains stones com- 
posed of three or four calculous substances, 
namely, of oxalate of lime, phosphates of 
earths, and uric acid, either pure or com- 
bined with ammonia. They rarely occur ; 
and amongst 600 stones only ten or twelve 
were observed. They often consist of three 
distinct strata, viz. in the interior, of oxalate 
of lime ; in the middle, of lithate of ammo- 
nia; and the exterior of phosphates of earths, 
which are frequently mixed with uric acid 
or lithate of ammonia, all which are distin- 
guished on their being sawed through. This 
species comprehends three varieties ; the 
first of which consists of oxalate of lime, 
uric acid, and phosphates of earths; the 
second contains lithate of ammonia, com- 
bined with pure uric acid, and the two other 
constituents; the third has, besides these 
substances, free uric acid and lithate of am- 
monia, mixed with the phosphates of earths. 
We forbear to mention other varieties of this 


species, as being less remarkable and in- . 


structive. 

12. The last species of calculi is of a 
very complicated composition. The siliceous 
earth seems to have taken the place of the 
oxalate of lime; it is mixed with uric acid 
and lithate of ammonia, and covered by 
phosphates of earths. Stones of this kind 
are the rarest of all, and there were only 
two amongst 600. 


The causes of the Generation of Urinary 
Calcult. 


To inquire into the causes by which 
urinary concretions are produced, is both 
interesting and useful, however attended with 
the greatest difficulties. The writings of 
medical authors are full of conjectures and 
hypotheses with regard to this subject, on 
which nothing could be ascertained before 
we had acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the nature of urinary concretions. It is 
owing to this circumstance that the most 
enlightened physicians acquiesced in ascrib- 
ing the immediate cause of them to a 
superabundance of terreous matter in the 
urine ; and Boerhaave, as well as, particu- 
larly, Van Swieten, imagined that the urine 
of all men contained calculous matter in the 
natural state, and that, for the generation of 
stones, a nucleus was only required, to 
attract it. That this may be the case, in 
some instances, is proved by frequent expe- 
rience; but stones produced by foreign 
bodies, that have accidentally got into the 
urethra or bladder, are always white and 
composed of phosphates of earths, and 
seldom or never covered with lithic acid, 
a substance which is observed to form the 
stones that most frequently occur ; but even 
in these the nucleus consists of a substance 
formed in the body itself, as a. particle de- 
scended from the kidneys, &c. which must, 
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therefore, have necessarily originated in 4 
peculiar internal cause. A superabundance 
of uric acid in stony patients, and its more 
copious generation than in a sound state, — 
though it seems to be one of the principal 
and most certain causes, is by no means sa- 
tisfactory, as it only explains the precipita- 
tion of stony matter from the urine, but not 
why it unites in strata. . A coagulating sub- 
stance is required for separating, attracting, 
and, as it were, agglutinating the conden- 
sible particles that are precipitated. This 
substance is undoubtedly the animal matter 
which we have constantly found in all cal- 
culous masses, and which seems to consti- 
tute the basis of stones, like the membranous 
gelatina that of bones. It is known that 
the urine of calculous patients is generally 
muddy, ductile, in threads, slimy, and as if 
mixed with albumen, which quality it 
obtains at the moment when the ammonia 
is disengaged, or on the addition of potash 
that separates it from the acid in which it 
was dissolved ; and in all cases of supers 
abundance of lithic acid the urine contains 
a great quantity of that animal matter, 
which promotes the precipitation of it, and 
attracts, and unites the particles thus sepa- - 
rated. Hence it appears, that every thing 
capable of increasing the quantity of that 
pituitous gluten in the urine, may be con- 
sidered as the remote cause of the formation 
of calculi. And the old ideas on pituitous 
temperaments, or superabundant pituita, &c. 
which were thought to dispose people to a 
calculus, seem to be connected with the 
late discoveries on the nature of urinary 
stones. Though the animal matter appears 
to be different in different calculi, yet it is 
certain, that every. calculous substance 
contains an animal gluten, from which its 
concrete and solid state arises; whence we 
may fairly state the superabundance of that 
substance as the chief and principal cause 
of the formation of calculi. 

Thert are, however, other causes which 
seem to have a particular influence on the 
nature of urinary stones, and the strata in 
which they are formed ; but it is extremely 
difficult to penetrate and to explain them. 
We are, for instance, entirely ignorant of 
the manner in which urinary stones are 
formed from the oxalate of lime; though, 
from their occurring more frequently in 
children than in adults, we might be en- 
titled to ascribe them to a disposition to 
acor, a cause considered by Boerhaave as 
the general source of a great number of 
diseases incident to the infantile age. ‘This 
opinion seems to be proved by the ideas of 
Bonhomme, physician at Avignon, on the — 
oxalic or saccharic acid, as the cause of - 
mollities ossium in the rickets; by this acid — 
being discovered in a species of saliva by 
Brugnatelli; and, lastly, by an observation — 
of Turgais, who found this acid in the urine 
of a child diseased with worms. We but 
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Yarely observe saccharic acid in thé. human 
body, which appears to be mostly adventi- 
tious, and by which the animal matter is 
rendered coagulable, and deposited, or pre- 
cipitated, with the oxalate of lime; or the 
oxalic acid decomposes the phosphate of 
lime, and forms an insoluble combination, 
incapable of being any longer kept dissolved 
in the urine. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to determine how far the constitu- 
tion of the body is connected with that par- 
ticular disposition in the urine, of precipi- 
tating sometimes phosphate of lime mixed 
with oxalate of lime, sometimes phosphate of 
ammoniacal magnesia, either by itself or 
mixed with lithic acid, &c. &c. Who can 
explain the reason why, of 600 stones, there 
were only two in which siliceous earth could 
be traced ? Still more difficult is it to explain 
the causes why the above substances preci- 
pitate either at once or in different strata; 
but it may suffice to have shewn how many 
observations and experiments are required, 
and what accurate attention and perseverance 
are necessary, in order to throw light on so 
difficult a subject. 
The means to be employed in calculous 
_ complaints must vary according to circum- 
stances. Permanent relief can be obtained 
only by the removal of the morbid concre- 
tion ; and where this is of too large a size to 
be passed by the natural outlet, the operation 
of lithotomy becomes necessary. Various 
remedies indeed have been proposed as capa- 
ble of dissolving urinary calculi; and some 
of them are certainly useful in palliating the 
symptoms, and perhaps preventing the form- 
ation of fresh calculous matter: but ex- 
perience has not sanctioned. their efficacy as 
actual lithontriptics; and by delaying the 
operation, we not only incur the risk of 
organic disease being produced, but the con- 
cretion may also become friable externally, 
so as to be with more difficulty removed. 
Sometimes however the advanced age of the 
patient, the complication with organic dis- 
ease, or the exhausted state of the system, 
may render an operation inexpedient ; or he 
may not be willing to submit to it; we shall 
then find some advantage from the use of 
chemical remedies, according to the morbid 
quality of the urine; that is generally from 
alkaline or earthy preparations, where a red 
deposit appears, and from acids where there 
is a white sediment. Tonic medicines may 
also be useful, and some of the mild astrin- 
gents, especially uva ursi, and occasional 
narcotics, where violent pain attends : some- 
‘times an inflammatory tendency may require 
- fomentations, the local abstraction of blood, 
and other antiphlogistic measures. The most 
_ likely plan of effecting a solution of the 
calculus must certainly be that proposed by 
_ Fourcroy, namely, injecting suitable liquids 
Into the bladder. The most common calculi, 
Containing uric acid, are readily soluble in a 


Solution of potash, or soda, weak enough to 
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be held in the mouth, or even swallowed 
without inconvenience ; those which consist 
of phosphoric acid neutralized by lime, or 
other base, the next in frequency, dissolve in 
nitric or muriatic acid of no greater strength ; 
the most rare variety, made up mostly of 
oxalate of lime, may be dissolved, but very 
slowly, in nitric acid, or solutions of the 
fixed alkaline carbonates, weak enough not 
to irritate the bladder. However it is not 
easy to ascertain which of these solvents is 
proper in a particular case, for most calculi 
are not uniform throughout, owing probably 
to the urine having varied during their form- 
ation, so that the examination of this se~ 
cretion will not certainly indicate the injection 
required. ‘The plan recommended therefore 
is, the bladder having been evacuated, and 
washed out with tepid water, to inject first 
the alkaline solution heated to the tempera- 
ture of the body, and direct it to be retained 
for half an hour, or longer, if the person can 
bear it; then to the liquor voided and filtered 
add a little muriatic acid, which will cause 
a white precipitate, if there be any uric acid 
dissolved ; and so long as this happens, the 
same injection should be used, otherwise 
diluted muriatic acid is to be thrown in, and ° 
ammonia added to it when discharged ; 
whereby phosphate of lime, if there be any, 
is precipitated: and when neither of these 
succeeds, diluted nitric acid is to be tried ; 
in each case varying the injection from time 
to time, as that previously used loses its effi- 
cacy. However there appears one source of 
error in this method, namely, that the urine 
secreted, while the liquid is retained, may. 
give rise to a precipitate, though none of the 
calculus may have been dissolved; it would 
therefore be proper to examine the urine 
previously, as well as occasionally during 
the use of injections, and, if necessary, cor- 
rect its quality by the exhibition of proper 
internal medicines. See Lithontriptics and 
Lithotomy. 

Ca/ucutus Bitia’RIs, See Gail-stones. 

Caxpa’rium. (From caleo, to make hot.) 
A vessel in the baths of the antients, to hold 
hot water. 

Carera’cients. (Calefacientia, sc. medi- 
camenta ; from calidus, warm, and facio, to 
make.) Medicines, or other substances, 
which excite a degree of warmth in the 
parts to which they are applied: as piper, 
spiritus vint, &c. They belong to the class 
of stimulants. 

CALE’NDULA. (Quod singulis calen- 
dis, i. e. mensibus, florescat ; so called be- 
cause it flowers every month.) Marigold. 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, . 
Polygamia necessaria. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the Sin- 
gle marigold. Garden marigold. Calen- 
dula sativa. Chrysanthemum. Sponsa solis. 
Caltha vulgaris. The flowers and leaves of 
this plant, Calendula officinalis; seminibus 
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cymbiformibus, muricatis, incurvatis omnibus, 


of Linnzeus, have been exhibited medicinally: - 


the former, as aperients in uterine obstruc- 

tions and icteric disorders, and as diaphoreties 

in exanthematous feyers ; the latter, as gentle 
aperients, and to promote the secretions in 
general. ; 

'Caren’puna atri'Na. The Arnica mon- 

tana of Linneus. See Arnica. 

CaLE’NpuLA ARVE'NSIs. The wild mari- 
gold. See Caltha. 

Carz’NpuLA orFictina’LIs. ‘The systema- 
tic name of the single marigold plant. See 
Calendula. 

‘Cane’NDULA PALU’srRis. Common single 
marsh-marigold. See Caltha palustris. 

Ca‘tenrure. A febrile delirium, said to 
be peculiar to sailors, wherein they imagine 
the sea to be green fields, and will throw 
themselves into it if not restrained. Bonetus 
gives an account of it; also Dr. Oliver and 
Dr. Stubbs. It is probably a species of 
phrenitis. 

Caxr’stum. (Indian.) A tree which grows 
in Malabar, whose bark, made into an oint- 
ment, with butter, cures convulsions from 
wounds, and heals.ulcers. The juice of the 
bark cures the aphthz, and, taken inwardly, 
the dysentery. Ray. 

_ Ca‘u1. (Arab.) The same as kali. 
Caxicua’pa. Thespinaalba, or white-thorn. 
Ca/tuwum. In medical language, it is 

commonly used with the adjective animale, 

or innatum, for animal heat, or the vis vite. 

Cauie'ra. (From kadmqs, a nest, which 
it, somewhat resembles.) Calliette. A fungus 
growing on the juniper-tree. 

CALYGO. (Caligo,-ginis, foem.) A disease 
of the eye, known by diminished or destroy- 
ed sight ; and by the interposition of a dark 
body between the object and the retina. It 
is arranged by Cullen in the class locales, 
and. order dyscesthesia. The species of caligo 
are distinguished according to the situation 
of the interposed body: thus caligo. lentis, 
caligo corne@, caligo pupille, caligo. humo- 
rum, and. caligo palpebrarum. 

Carrco ux’ntis, Glaucoma Woulhousi. 
The true cataract. See Cataract. 

Catrco co’/rnea. An opacity of the 
cornea. See Caligo. 

CaLrGo Purriia. Synchysis. Amyposis. 
Blindness from obstruction in the pupil. 
See Caligo. 

_ Caui'co numo’RuM. Glaucoma Vogelii. 

Blindness from a fault in the humours of 

' the eye. See Caligo. 

Cazi‘co. PALPeBRA’RUM. Blindness from 
a disorder in the eyelids. See Caligo. 

Cauima’cua. The cassia-lignea, or cassia- 
tree of Malabar. 

Caurmia. The lapis calaminaris. 

CA’LEX. (Calix, -icis, m.; from xadutiw, 
to cover.) Calyx. 

1. The term calix is given to the mem- 
brane which covers the papille in the pelyis 
of the human kidney, | 
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2. The name of the case, or sheath, m 
which the flower of plants is concealed be- 
fore it expands. 

Catta'um. (From KaAAvyw, to adorn.) 
Callzon. The gills of a cock, which, Galen 
says, is food not to be praised or con- 
demned. 

Cattr’na. A kind of salt-petre. 

Cat. Nodes in the gout. Galen. 

Ca/tt1a. (From xaados, beautiful.) A 
name of the chamomile. 

CaLiisLePuaRA. (From xados, good, 
and BAepapoy, the eyelid.) Medicines, or 
compositions, appropriated to the eye-lids. 

CALLICO’CCA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Caxuico'cca rpecacua/nHA. The plantfrom 
which ipecacuan root is obtained was long 
unknown ; it was said by some writers to be — 
the Psychotria emetica; class, Pentandria ; 
order, Monogynia: by others, the Viola ipeca- 
cuunha, a syngenesious plant of the order Mo- 
nogynia. It is now ascertained to be neither, 
but a small plant called Callicocca ipecacu- 
anha. ‘There are three sorts of ipecacuan 
to be met with in our shops, viz. the ash- 
coloured or grey, the brown, and the white. — 

The ash-coloured is brought from Peru, - 
and is a small wrinkled root, bent atid con- 
torted into a great variety of figures, brought 
over in short pieces, full of wrinkles, and 
deep circular fissures, down to a small white 
woody fibre that runs in the middle of each 
piece: the cortical part is compact, brittle, 
looks smooth and resinous upon breaking : 
it has very little smell; the taste is bitterish 
and subacrid, covering the tongue, as it were, 
with a kind of mucilage. 

The brown is small, somewhat more 
wrinkled than the foregoing; of a brown or 
blackish colour without, and white within; 
this is brought from Brazil. 

The white sort is woody, and has no 
wrinkles, nor any perceptible bitterness in. 
taste. - The first, the ash-coloured or grey 
ipecacuan, is that usually. preferred for me« 
dicinal use. The brown has been sometimes 
observed, even in a small dose, to produce 
violent effects. The white, though taken in 
a large one, has scarcely any effect at all. 
Experience has proved that this medicine is 
the safest emetic with which we are acquaint= 
ed, having this peculiar advantage, that, if 
it does not operate by vomit, it readily passes 
off by the other emunctories. Ipecacuan. 
was first introduced as an infallible remedy 
against dysenteries, and other: inveterate: 
fluxes, as diarrheea, menorrhagia, leucor- 
rhea, &c. and also in disorders proceeding 
from obstructions of long standing ; nor has” 
it lost much of its reputation by time: its — 
utility in these cases is thought to dependy 
upon its restoring perspiration. It has also | 
been successfully employed in spasmodic 
asthma, catarrhal and consumptive cases.” 
Nevertheless, its chief use is as a vomit, and 
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in small doses, joined with opium, as a dia- 


phoretic. The officinal preparations are the 
pulvis ipecacuanhe compositus, and the vinum 
wpecacuanhe. , 
 Cartr’creas. (From xados, good, and 
kpeas, meat; so named from its delicacy as 
food.) The pancreas, or sweet-bread. 
Catti’conum. (From xados, beautiful, 
and yovv, a knot, or joint; so named from 


its being handsomely jointed, like a cane.) 


The polygonum, or knot-grass. 

Cattioma’/rcuus. The Gaulish name, 
in Marcellus Empiricus, for tussilago, or 
colt’s-foot. 

Ca‘txion. A kind of night-shade. 

Cattirny’tium. (From xaddos, beauty, 
and $vAAoyr, a leaf.) The herb adiantum, or 
maidenhair. See Adianthum. 

Caruisrru'tata. (From xaos, good, and 
spu8os, a sparrow; because it was said to 
fatten sparrows.) A fig mentioned by Pliny, 
of a good taste. 

Caxuirri’cum. (From xaddos, beauty, 
and SpiZ, hair; so named because it has the 
appearance of long, beautiful hair; or, accord- 
ing to Littleton, because it nourishes the 
hair, and makes it beautiful.) The herb 
maidenhair. 

Catio'nr. (From xaos, fair.) Hippocra- 
tes uses this word, to signify that decency 
and gravity of character and deportment 
which it is necessary that all medical men 
should be possessed of. 

CALLO’/SITAS. Callosity, or preter- 
natural hardness. z 

CA’LLOUS. A surgical term, signifying 
hardened or indurated; thus the callous 
edges of ulcers. ‘ 

CA’LLUS. 
i, ne 

1. The bony matter deposited between 


(Callus, i, m. and Callum, 


the divided ends of broken bones, about the 


fourteenth day after the fracture. 

2. A preternatural hardness, or indura- 
tion, of any fleshy parts. 

Catoca’ranvus. (From xados, beautiful, 
and xalavoy, a cup ; so called from the beauty 
of its flower and shape.) ‘The papaver rhoeas, 
or wild poppy. 

_ Catome’Lanos rurqur'rt. So Riverius 
calls a purgative medicine, composed of 
calomel and scammony: 

Cato/MELAs. (From kados, good, and 
BeAas, black; from its virtues and colour. 
The preparation called ASthiops mineral, or 
hydrargyrus cum sulphure, was formerly and 
properly so named. But calomel now means 
a white preparation of sublimed mercury. ) 

ee Submurias hydrargyri. 

CALO’RIC. (Caloricum; from calor, 
heat.) Heat. Igneous fluid. 

Heat and cold are perceptions. of which 
we acquire the ideas from the senses; they 


indicate only a certain state in which we find 


i 
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Ourselves, independent of any exterior ob- 
Ject. But. as these sensations are for the most 
part produced by bodies around us,, we con- 


sider them as causes, and judging by appear- 
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ances, we apply the terms ot, or cold, to the 
substances themselves ; calling those bodies 
hot, which produce in us the sensation of 
heat, and those cold, which communicate the 
contrary sensation. bid Aatls 

This ambiguity, though of little conse- 
quence in the common affairs of human life, 
has led unavoidably to confusion and. per- 
plexity in philosophical discussions. Jt was 
to prevent this, that the framers of the 
new nomenclature adopted the word caloric, 
which denotes that which produces the sen- 
sation of heat. 


Theories of Heat. be 
_ Two opinions haye long divided the phi- 
losophical world concerning the nature of 
heat. ' boaikt adie 

1. The one is: that the cause which pro- 
duces the sensation of heat, is a real, or dis- 
tinct substance, universally pervading na- 
ture, penetrating the particles or pores of all 
bodies, with more or less facility, and in 
different quantities. # . 

This substance, if applied to our system in 
a greater proportion than it already contains, 
warms it, as we call it, or produces the sen- 
sation of heat; and hence it has been called 
caloric or calorific. 

2. The other theory concerning heat is; 
that the cause which produces that sensation 
is mot a separate or self-existing substance ; 
but that it is merely like gravity, a property 
of matter; and that it consists in a specific 
or peculiar. motion, or vibration of the parti- 
cles of bodies. J 

The arguments in favour of the first, the- 
ory have been principally deduced. trom the 
evolution and absorption of heat during che- 
mical combinations; those of the lutter,are 
chiefly, founded on -the production of heat 
by friction. For it has been observed,, that 
whatever is capable of producing motion in 
the particles of any. mass of matter, excites 
heat. Count Rumford and Professor Davy 
have paid uncommon attention to this fact, 
and proved, that heat. continues to be evolved. 
from a body subjected to friction,,so long as — 
it is applied, and the texture or form of the 
body not altered. 

All the effects of heat, according to this 
theory, depend therefore entirely on the vi-. 
bratory motion of the particles of bodies. 
According as this is more or less intense, a 
higher or lower temperature is produced; 
and as it predominates over, is nearly equal, 
or inferior to the attraction of cohesion, 
bodies exist in the gaseous, fluid, or solid 
state. 

Different bodies are susceptible of it. in 


different degrees, and receive and commu- 


nicate it with different celerity. From the 

generation, communication, and abstraction 

of this repulsive motion, under these. laws, 

all the phenomena ascribed to heat are 

explicable. sg | 
Lach of these theories has been supported. 

by the most able philosophers, and given 
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occasion to the most important disputes in 
“which chemists have been engaged; which 
has contributed in a very particular manner 
‘to the advancement of the sciencé. The 
“obscurity of the subject, however, is such, 
that both parties have been able to advance 
most plausible arguments. 

Setting aside all enquiries concerning the 
merits of these different doctrines, we shall 
confine ourselves to the general effects, 
which heat produces on different bodies. 
For the phenomena which heat presents, 
and their relation to each other, may be in- 
vestigated with sufficient precision, though 
the materiality, or immateriality of it, may 
remain unknown to us. 

Nature of Heat. 

Those who consider heat as matter, as- 
sert that caloric exists in two states, namely, 
in combination, or at liberty. 

In the first state. it is not sensible to our 
organs, nor indicated by the thermometer ; 
it forms a constituent part of the body; 
but it may'be brought back to the state of 
sensible heat. In this state it affects ani- 
mals with the sensation of heat. It there- 
fore has been called sensible or free heat, 
‘or fire; and is synonymous with uncom- 
bined caloric, thermometrical caloric, caloric 
of temperature, interposed caloric, &c. ex- 
pressions now pretty generally superseded. 

From the diversity of opinions among 
chemists respecting the nature of caloric, 
several other expressions haye been intro- 
‘duced, which it is proper to notice. For 
‘instance, by specific heat is understood, the 
relative quantities of caloric contained in 
equal weights of different bodies at the 
same temperature. Latent heat is the ex- 
pression’ used to denote that quantity of 
caloric which a body absorbs when changing 
its form. It is, however, more properly 
called caloric of fluidity. The disposition, 
or property, by which different bodies 
contain certain quantities of caloric, at any 
temperature, is termed their capacity for heat. 
By the expression of absolute heat, is under- 
stood the whole quantity of caloric which 
any body contains. 


Methods of exciting and collecting Heat. 


Of the different methods of exciting 
heat, the following are the most usual : 


1. Production of Heat by Percussion or 
Collision. 

This method of producing heat is the 
simplest, and therefore it is generally made 
use of in the common purposes of life for 
obtaining fire. 

When a piece of hardened steel is struck 
with a flint, some particles of the metal 
are scraped away from the mass, and so 
violent is the heat which follows the stroke, 
that it melts and vitrifies them. If the frag- 
ments of steel are caught upon paper, and 
viewed with a microscope, most of them will 
be found perfect spherules, and very highly 
polished. Their sphericity demonstrates 
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that they have been in a fluid state, and 
the polish upon their surface, shews the 
to be vitrified. | 

No heat, however, has been observed 
to follow the percussion of. liquids, nor of 
the softer kind of bodies which yield to a 
slight impulse. 


2. Production of Heat by Friction. 

Heat may likewise be excited by mere 
friction. This practice is still retained in 
some parts of the world. The natives of 
New. Holland are said to produce fire in 
this manner, with great facility, and spread. 
it in a wonderful manner. For that purpose, 
they take two pieces of dry wood; one is a 
stick, about eight or nine inches long, and 
the other piece is flat; the stick they bring 
to an obtuse point at one end, and pressing 
it upon the other piece, they turn it very 
nimbly, by holding it between both hands, 
as we do a chocolate-mill, often shifting 
their hands up, and then moving down upon 
it, in order to increase the pressure as much 
as possible. By this method, they get fire in 
a few minutes, and from the smallest spark 
they increase it with great speed and dexterity. 

If the irons at the axis of a coach-wheel 
are applied to each other, without the in- 
terposition of some unctuous matter to keep - 
them from immediate contact, they will 


become so hot when the carriage runs 


swiftly along, as to set the wood on fire; 
and the fore-wheels, being smallest, and» 
making most revolutions in a given time, 
will be most in danger. 

The same will happen to mill-work, or to 
any other machinery. 

It is no uncommon practice in this coun- 
try, for blacksmiths to use a plate of iron 
as an extemporaneous substitute for a tinder- 
box; for it may be hammered on an anvil 
till it becomes red-hot, and will fire a brim- 
stone match. A strong man, who strikes 
quick, and keeps turning the iron so. that 
both sides may be equally exposed to the 


force of the hammer, will perform this in 


less time than would be expected. 

Tf, in the eoldest season, one dense iron 
plate be laid on another, and pressed to- 
gether by a weight, and then rubbed upon 
each other by reciprocal motions, they will 
gradually grow so hot as, in a short time, to 
emit sparks, and at last become ignited. 

It is not necessary that the substances 
should be very hard; a cord rubbed back- 
wards and forwards swiftly against a post or 
a tree will take fire. 

Count Rumford and Professor Pictet 
have made some very ingenious and valuable 
experiments concerning the heat evolved by 
friction. 


5. Production of Heat by Chemical Action. — 
To this belongs the heat produced by — 
combustion. There are, besides this, many | 
chemical processes wherein rapid chemical 
action takes place, accompanied with a deve- 
lopement of heat, or fire, and flame. ia 
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4. Solar Heat. 


It is well known that the solar rays, when 
collected by a mirror, or lens, into a focus, 
produce the most astonishing effects. 

Dr. Herschel has discovered that there 
are rays emitted from the sun, which have 


not the power of illuminating or producing | 


vision: and that these are the rays which 
produce the heat of the solar light. 

Consequently, heat é emitted from the 
sun in rays, but these fays are not the same 
with the rays of light. 


5. Production of Heat by the Electric Spark, 
and by Galvanism. 

The effects of electricity’ are too well 
known in this point of view, to need any 
- description. 

Galvanism has of late become a powerful 
instrument for the purpose of exciting heat. 
Not only easily inflammable substances, 
such as phosphorus, sulphur, &c. have been 
fired, but likewise gold, silver, copper, tin, 
and the rest of the metals, have been 
burnt by means of galvanism. 

General Effects of Heat. 

Lixpansive property of Heat. —- This is the 
first and most obvious effect which heat 
produces on bodies. Experience has taught 
us that, at all times, when bodies become 
hot, they increase in bulk. The bodies ex- 
perience a dilatation which is greater in pro- 
portion to the accumulation of caloric, or, 
in other words, to the intensity of the heat. 
This is a general law, which holds good as 
long as the bodies have suffered no change 
either in their combination or in the quan- 
tity of their chemical principles. 

This power, which, heat possesses, con- 
sists, therefore, in a constant tendency to 
separate the particles of bodies. © Hence 
philosophers consider heat as the repulsive 
power which acts upon all bodies whatever, 
and which is in constant opposition to the 
power of attraction. 

The phenomena which result from these 
mutual actions, seem, as it were, the secret 
springs of nature. Heat, however, does 
not expand all bodies equally, and we are 
still ignorant of the laws which it follows. 


1. Expansion of Fluid Bodies by Heat. 


Take a glass globe, with a long slender 
neck (called a bolt head) ; fill it up to the neck 
with water, ardent spirit, or any other fluid 
which may be coloured with red or black ink, 
in order to be more visible, and then immerse 
the globe of the instrument in a vessel of hot 
water ; the included fluid will instantly begin 
to mount into the neck. If it be taken out 
of the water and brought near the fire, it 
will ascend more and more, in proportion 
as it becomes heated ; but, upon removing 
it from the source of heat, it will sink again : 
a clear proof that caloric dilates it, so as to 
Make it occupy more space when hot than 
when cold.’ ‘These experiments may, there- 
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fore, serve as a demonstration that heat — 


expands fluid bodies. 
2. Expansion of Aériform Bodies by Heat. 


Take a bladder partly filled with air, ‘ 


the neck of which is closely tied, so. as 
to prevent the inclosed air from escaping, 
and let it be held near a fire. The air will 


soon begin to occupy more space, and the , 
bladder will become gradually distended ; 


on continuing the expansion of the air, by 
increasing the heat, the bladder will burst 
with a-loud report. 


5. Expansion of Solid Bodies by Heat. 


If we take a bar of iron, six inches long, . 


and put it into a fire till it becomes red-hot ; 
and then measure it in this state accurately, 


it will be found 1-20th of an inch longer . 


than it was before; that is, about 120th part, 
of the whole. 
tionally expanded in breadth, will be seen 
by trying to pass it through an aperture 
which it fitted exactly when cold, but which 
will not admit it when red-hot. ‘The bar is, 
therefore, increased in length and diameter. 

To discover the minutest changes of ex~ 
pansion by heat, and the relative proportions 
thereof, instruments have been contrived, 
called Pyrometers, the sensibility of which is 
so delicate as to shew an expansion of 
1-100000th of an inch. 


It is owing to this expansion of metals, . 


that the motion of time-pieces is rendered 
erroneous ; but the ingenuity of artists has 
discovered methods of obviating this inaca 
curacy, by employing the greater expansion 
of one metal, to counteract the expansion 


of another ; this is effected in what is called . 


the grid-iron pendulum. “ Upon the same 
principle a particular construction of watches 
has been contrived. 

The expansion of metals is likewise one 
of the principal reasons that clocks and 
watches vary in winter and summer, when 
worn in the pocket, or exposed to the open 
air, or when carried into a hotter or a colder 
climate. For the number of the vibrations 
of the pendulum is always in the sub-du- 
plicate ratio of its length, and as the length 
is changed by heat and cold, the times of 
vibration will be also changed. The quan- 
tity of alteration, when considered in a single’ 
vibration, is exceedingly small, but when 
they are often repeated, it will be very 
sensible. An alteration of one-thousandth, 
part in the time of a single vibration of a 
pendulum which beats seconds, will make 
a change of eighty-six whole vibrations in 
twenty-four hours. 

As different metals expand differently. 


with the same degree of heat ; those musical 


instruments, whose parts are to maintain a 
constant true proportion, should never be 
strung with different metals. It is on this 
account that harpsichords, &c. are out of 
tune by.a change of temperature. ; 4 

Bodies which are brittle, or which want) 


Ragas,” 


That the metal is propor~ - 
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flexibility, crack or break, ifsuddenly heated. 
This likewise depends upon the expansive 
- force of heat, stretching the surface to which 
it is applied, while the ‘other parts, not being 
equally heated, do not expand in the same 
ratio, and are therefore torn asunder or 
break. Hence thin vessels stand heat better 
than thick ones. The same holds, when 
they are suddenly cooled. 


Measurement of Heat. 


Upon the expansive property of heat, 
which we have considered before, is founded 
its artificial measurement. Various means 
have been employed to assist the imperfection 
of our sensations in judging of the different 
degrees of heat, for our feelings unaided 
afford but very inaccurate information con- 
cerning this matter; they indicate the pre- 
sefice of heat, only when the bodies pre- 
sented to them are hotter than the actual 
tetnperature of our organs of feeling. When 
those bodies are precisely of the same tempe- 
rature with our body, which we make the 
standard of comparison, we then are not 
serisible of the presence of heat in them. 
When their temperature is less than that of 
our bodies, their contact gives us what is 
called the sensation of cold. 

‘The effects of heat upon material biddies 
in general, which are easily visible to us, 
afford more precise and determinate indi- 
cations of the intensity, than can be derived 
from our feelings alone. The ingenuity of 
the philosopher and artist has therefore fur- 
nished us with instruments for measuring 
the relative heat or temperature of bodies. 
These: instrumeuts are called Thermometers 
and Pyrometers. By these, all degrees are 
measurable, from the slightest, to that of 
the most intense heat. 


1. Nature of the Thermometer. 

A thermometer is a hollow tube of glass, 
hermetically sealed, and blown at one end in 
the shape of a hollow globe. The bulb and 
part of the tube are filled with mercury, 
which is the only fluid which expands 
equally. When we immerse the bulb of the 
thérmometer in a hot body, the mercury 
expands, and of course rises in the tube ; but 
when we plunge it into a cold body, the mer- 


cury contracts, and of course fulls in the tube. 


The rising of the mercury indicates, 
therefore, an increase of heat; its falling, 
a diminution of it; and the quantity which 
it rises or falls, denotes the proportion of 
increase or diminution. To facilitate ob- 
servation, the tube is divided into a number 
of equal parts, called degrees. 

Further, if we plunge a thermometer 
ever so often into melting snow or ice, it 
will always stand atthe same point. Hence 
we learn that snow or ice always begins to 
melt at the same temperature. 

If we plunge a thermometer repeatedly 
into water kept boiling, we find that the mer- 
cury rises up to a certain point, This is 
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therefore the point at which water always 
boils, provided the pressure of the atmosphere 
be the same. ; 

There are four. different thermometers 
used at present in Europe, differing from 
each other in the number of degrees into 
which the space between the freezing and 
boiling points is divided. These are Fah- 


-renheit’s, Reaumur’s, Celsius’s, and Delisle’s. 


The thermometer uniformly used in Bri- 
tain, is Fahrenheit’s; in this the freezing 
point is fixed at 32°-—the boiling point, at 
212° above 0°—or the part at which both 
the ascending and descending series of 
numbers commence. 

In the thermometer whieh was first con- 
structed by Reaumur, the scale is divided 
into a smaller number of degrees upon the 
same length, and contains not more than _ 
80° between the freezing and the boiling 
points. The freezing point is fixed in this 
thermometer preci sely: at 0°, the term between 
the ascending and the descending series of 
numbers. Again, 100 is the number of the 
degrees between the freezing and the boiling 
points in the scale of Celsius; which has 
been introduced into France, since the re- 
volution, under the name of the Centigrade 
thermometer ; and the freezing point is in 
this, as in the thermometer of Reaumur, 
fixed at 0°. One degree on the scale of 
Fahrenheit, appears, from this account, to 


be equal to 4-9ths of a degree on that of — 


Reaumur, and to 5-9ths of a degree on that 
of Celsius. 

The space in Delisle’s thermometer be- 
tween the freezing and boiling points is di- 


vided into 150°, but the graduation begins dt — 


the boiling point, and inereases towards the: 
freezing point. 'The boiling point is marked 
O, the freezing point 150°. Hence 180 
F:=150 D, or 6 F:=5 D. To reduce 
the degrees of Delisle’s thermometer under 
the boiling point to those of Fahrenheit ; we 

have F:=212—6-5 D; to reduce those 
above the boiling point F:=212+6-5 D. 

Upon the knowledge of this proportion it is 

easy for the student to reduce the degrees of 
any of these thermometers into the degrees of 
any other of them. 


. Nature of the Pyrometer. 


To measure those higher degrees of heat 
to which the thermometer cannot be applied, 
there have been other instruments invented 
by different philosophers: these are called 
pyrometers. 
ment of this kind, and which has been 
adopted into general use, is that invented 
by the late ingenious Mr. Wedgwood. 

' This instrument is also sufficiently “sail 
It consists of two pieces of brass fixed on a 


plate, so as to be 6-10ths of an inch asunder — | 
at one end, and 3-10ths at the other; a scale — 


is marked upon them, which is divided into 
240 equal parts, each 1-10th ofan inch; and 
with this his gauge, are furnished a sufficient, e 


The most celebrated instru- f 


Pin 
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number of pieces of baked clay, which must 
have been prepared in a red heat, and must 
be of given dimensions. These pieces of 
clay, thus prepared, are first to be applied 
cold, to the rule of the gauge, that there 
may no mistake take place in regard to their 
dimensions. Then any one of them is to be 
exposed to the heat which is to be measured, 
till it shall have been completely penetrated 
by it. It is then removed and. applied to 
the gauge. The difference between its former 
and .its present dimensions, will shew how 
much it has shrunk; and will consequently 
indicate to what degree the intensity of the 
heat to which it was exposed amounted. 

High temperatures can thus be ascertain- 
ed with accuracy. Each degree of Wedg- 
wood’s pyrometer is equal to 130° of Fah- 
renheit’s. } 

Exceptions to the Expansion by Heat. 

Philosophers have noticed a few excep- 
tions to the law of heat expanding bodies, 
For instance ; water, when cooled down 
within about 7° of the freezing point, in- 
stead of contracting on the farther depriva- 
tion of heat, actually expands. 

Another seeming exception is manifested 
in alumine; or clay ; others occur in the case 


of cast-iron, and a few other metals. Alu- 


mine contracts on being heated, and cast- 
iron, bismuth, &c. when fully fused; are 
more dense than when solid; for, as soon 
as they become so, they decrease in density, 
they expand in the act of cooling, and hence 
the sharpness of figures upon iron which 
has, been cast in moulds, compared to that 
of many other metals. 

Some philosophers have persuaded them- 
selves that these exceptions are only appa- 
rent, but not really true. They say when 
water freezes, it assumes a crystalline form, 
the crystals cross each other and cause nu: 
merous vacuities, and thus the ice occupies 
more space. ‘The same is the case with fused. 
iron, bismuth, and antimony. ‘The contrac- 
tion of clay is considered owing to the loss 
of water, of which it loses a part at every 
increased degree of temperature hitherto 

_tried; there is therefore a loss of matter ; 
and a reduction of volume must follow: 
but others assert, that this only happens to 
a certain extent. , 

Mr. Tilloch has published a brief exami- 
nation of the received doctrines respecting 
heat and caloric, in which these truths are 
more fully considered, together with many 
other interesting facts relative to the received 
notions of heat. é 


Equal Distribution of Heat. 

If a number of bodies of different tem- 
peratures are placed in contact with each 
other, they will all at a certain time acquire 
a temperature, which is intermediate; the 
caloric of the hottest body will diffuse itself 
among those which are heated in a less de- 
gree, till they have all acquired a certain mean 
temperature. Thus, if a bar of iron which 
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has ‘been rhade redchot Be kept in the open Ne 


air, it does not retain the heat which it 
received, but becomes gradually colder and. 
colder, till it atrives at the temperature of 
the bodies in its neighbourhdod: | On the 
other hand, if we cool down the iron bar 
by keeping it for some time covered with 
snow, and then carry it into a warm room, 
it does not retain its low temperature, but 
becomes gradually hotter, till it acquires the 
temperature of the room. It is therefore 
obvious, that in the one instance the tempe- 
rature is lowered, and in the other it is raised. 

These changes of température occupy a 
longer or a shorter time, according to the 
nature of the body, but they always take 
place at last. This law itself is, indeed, 
familiar to every oné: when we wish to heat 
a body, we carry it towards the fire: when 
we wish to cool it, we surround it by cold 
bodies. 

Propagation of Heat. 

We have seen, that when bodies of higher 
temperature than others are brought into 
contact with each other, the heat is propa- 
gated from the first to the second, or the 
colder body deprives the warmer of its excess 
of heat.— We shall now see that some bo- 
dies do so much more quickly than others, 
Through some bodies caloric passes with 
undiminished velocity, through others its 
passage is prodigiously retarded. 

This disposition of bodies of admitting, 


under equal circumstances, the refrigeration — 


of a heated body within a shorter or a longer 
time, is called the power of conducting heat ; 
and a body is said to be a better or worse con= 
ductor of heat, as it allows the refrigeration 
to go on quicker or slower. Those bodies, 
therefore, which possess the property of let- 
ting heat pass with facility, are called zocd 
conductors, those through which it. passes 
with difficulty are called bad conductors, 
and those through which it is supposed. 
not to pass at all, are called non-conduc- 
tors: thus we say, in common language, 
some bodies are warm, or capable of pre- 
serving warmth, and from this arises. the 
great difference in the sensation excited by 
different bodies, when applied at. the same 
temperature to our organs of feeling. 
Hence, if we immerse our hand in mercury, 
we feel a greater sensation of cold than when. 
we immerse it in water, and a piece of metal 
appears to be much colder than a piece of 
wood, though their temperatures, when ex- 
amined by means of the thermometer, are 
precisely the same. _ tava 
It is probable that all solids conduct heat 
in some degree, though they differ very much 
in their conducting power. Metals are the , 
best conductors of heat; but the conducting, 
powers of these substances are by no means. 
equal, Stones seem to be the next best con- 
ductors. Glass conducts heat very slowly ; 


wood and charcoal still slower; and. fea- 


thers, silk, wool, and hair, are still worse 
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conductors than: any of the substances yet 
mentioned. 

The best conductors of electricity and gal- 
vanism are also the best conductors of heat. 

Experiment. — Take a number of straight 
wires, of equal diameters and lengths, but 
of different metals ; for instance, gold, silver, 
copper, iron, &c.; cover each of them with 
a thin coat of wax, or tallow, and plunge 
their extremities into water, kept boiling, or 
into melted lead. The melting of the coat of 
wax will shew that caloric is more quickly 
transmitted through some metals than others. 

It is on this account also, that the end of 
a glass rod may be kept red-hot for a long 
time, or even melted, without any inconve- 
nience to the hand which holds the other 
extremity; though a similar metallic rod, 
heated in the same manner, would very 
soon become too hot to be held. 


Liquid and Aériform Bodies convey Heat by 
an actual Change in the Situation of their 
Particles. 


Count Rumford was the first who proved 
that fluids in general, and aériform bodies, 
convey heat on a different principle from 
that observed in solids. This opinion is 
pretty generally admitted, though various 
ingenious experiments have been made by 
different philosophers to prove the contrary. 
in water, for instance, the Count has proved 
that caloric is propagated principally in con- 
sequence of the motion which is occasioned 
in the particles of that fluid. 

All fluids are considered by him, strictly 
speaking, in a similar respect as non-con- 
ductors of caloric. They can receive it, 
indeed, from other substances, and can give 
it to other substances, but no particle can 
either receive it from or give it to another 
particle of the same kind. Before a fluid, 
therefore, can be heated or cooled, every 
particle must go individually to the sub- 
stance from which it receives or to which it 
gives out caloric. Heat being, therefore, 
only propagated in fluids, in consequence 
of the internal motion of their particles, 
which transport the heat; the more rapid 
these motions are, the more rapid is the 
communication of heat. . The cause of these 
motions is the change in the specific gravity 
of the fluid, occasioned by the change of 
temperature, and the rapidity is in propor- 
tion to the change of the specific gravity of 
the liquid by any given change of tempera- 
ture. The following experiment may serve 
to illustrate this theory. 

Take a thin glass tube, eight or ten inches 
long, and about an inch in diameter.. Pour 
into the bottom part, for about the depth of 
one inch, a little water coloured with Brazil- 
wood, or litmus, and then fill up the tube 
with common water, extremely gently, so as 
to keep the two strata quite distinct from 
each other. Having done this, heat the 
bottom part of the tube over a lamp; the 
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coloured infusion will then ascend, and~ 
gradually tinge the whole fluid; on the 
contrary if the heat be applied above, the 
water in the upper part of the tube may be 
made to boil, but the colouring matter will 
remain at the bottom undisturbed. The heat 
cannot act downwards to make it ascend. 

By thus being able to make the upper part 
of a fluid boil without heating the bottom 
part, water may be kept boiling for a consi- 
derable time in a glass tube over ice, without 
melting it. 

Other experiments, illustrating the same 
principle, may be found in Count Rumford’s 
excellent Essays, especially in Essay the- 
7th ; 1797. 

To this indefatigable philosopher we are 
wholly indebted for the above facts: he was 
the first who taught us that air and water 
were nearly non-conductors. The results of 
his experiments, which are contained in the 
above Essay, are highly interesting; they 
also show that the conducting power of fluids 
is impaired by the admixture of fibrous and 
glutinous matter. . 

Count Rumford proved that ice melted 
more than 80 times slower, when boiling- 
hot water stood on its surface, than when 
the ice was placed to swim on the’surface of | 
the hot water. Other experiments showed 
that water, only eight degrees of Fahren- 
heit above the freezing point, or at the tem- 
perature of forty degrees, melts as much ice, 
in any given time, as an equal volume of 
that fluid at any higher temperature, pro- 
vided the water stands on the surface of the 
ice. Water, at the temperature of 41°, is 
found to melt more ice, when standing on 
its surface, than boiling water. It appears 
however that liquids are not, as he supposes, 
complete non-conductors of caloric: because 
if heat be applied at top, it is capable of 
making its way downwards, through water 
for example, though very imperfectly and 
slowly. 

It becomes further evident, from the 
Count’s ingenious experiments, that of the 
different substances used in clothing, hares’ 
fur and eider-down are the warmest; next 
to these, beavers’ fur, raw silk, sheep’s wool, 
cotton wool, and lastly, lint, or the scrapings 
of fine linen; In fur, the air interposed 
among its particles is so engaged as not to 
be driven away by the heat communicated 
thereto by the animal body; not being easily | 
displaced, it becomes a barrier to defend the 
animal body from the external cold. Hence 
it is obvious that those skins are warmest 
which have the finest, longest, and thickest 
fur; and that the furs of the beaver, otter, 
and other like quadrupeds, which live much 
in the water, and the feathers of water-fowl, 
are capable of confining the heat of those 
animals in winter, notwithstanding the cold- 
ness of the water which they frequent. 
Bears, and various other animals, inhabitants 
of cold climates, which do not often take 
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the water, have their fur much thicker on 
their backs than on their bellies, 

The snow which covers the surface of the 
earth in winter, in high latitudes, is doubt 
less designed as a garment to defend it 
against the piercing winds from the polar 
regions, which prevail during the cold season, 

Without dwelling farther upon the phi- 
losophy of this truth, we must briefly re- 
mark that the happy application of this law, 
satisfactorily elucidates some of the most in- 
teresting facts of the economy of nature. 


Theory of Caloric of Fluidity, or Latent 
Heat. 


There are some bodies which, when sub- 
mitted to the action of caloric, dilate to such 
a degree, and the power of aggregation sub- 
sisting among their particles is so much de- 
stroyed and removed to such a distance by 
the interposition of caloric, that they slide 
over each other in every direction, and there- 
fore appear in a fluid state.. This phenome- 
non is called fusion. Bodies thus rendered 
fluid by means of caloric, are said to be fused, 
or melted; and those that are subject to it, 
are called fusible. 

The greater number of solid bodies may, 
by the application of heat, be converted into 
fluids. Thus metals may be fused; sul- 
phur, resin, phosphorus, may be melted ; ice 
may be converted into water, &c. 

Those bodies which cannot be rendered 
fluid by any degree of heat hitherto known, 
are called. infusible. : 

If the effects of heat under certain cir- 
cumstances, be carried still further than is 
necessary to render bodies fluid, vaporization 
begins; the bodies then become converted 
into the vaporous or gaseous state. Vapori- 
zation, however, does not always require a 
previous fusion. Some bodies are capable 
of being converted into the vaporous state, 
without previously becoming fluid, and 
others cannot be volatilized at any tempera- 
ture hitherto known: the latter are termed 
fixed. 

Fluidity is therefore by no means essential 
to any species of matter, but always depends 
on the presence of a quantity of caloric. 
Solidity is the natural state of all bodies, 
and there can be no doubt that every fluid 
is capable of being rendered solid by a due 
reduction of temperature; and every solid 

_ may be fused by the agency of caloric, if the 
latter does not decompose them at a tempe- 
rature inferior to that which would be neces- 

- sary for their fusion. 


Caloric of Fluidity. 

Dr. Black was the first who proved that, 
whenever caloric combines with a solid body, 
the body becomes heated only, until it is 

rendered fluid: and that, while it is acquir- 
ing the fluid state, its temperature remains 
stationary, though caloric is continued to be 
added to it, ‘Lhe same is the case when 
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fluids are converted into the“atriform or va- ; 
porous state. 

From these facts, the laws of latent heat 
have been inferred. The theory may be 
illustrated by means of the following ex- 
periments. 

If a lump of ice, at a low temperature, 
suppose at 22°, be brought into a warm 
room, it will become gradually less cold, as 
may be discovered by means of the thermo- 
meter. After a very short time, it will 
reach the temperature of 32°, (the freezing 
point); but there it stops. The ice then 
begins to melt ; but the process goes on very 
slowly. During the whole of that time its 


temperature continues at 52°; and as it is 


constantly surrounded by warm air, we have 
reason to believe that caloric is constantly 
entering into it; yet it does not become hot- 
ter till it is changed into water. Ice, there- 
fore, is converted into water by a quantity of 
caloric uniting with it. 

It has been found by calculation, that ice 
in melting absorbs 140° of caloric, the tem- 
perature of the water produced still remain- 
ing at 52°, © 

This fact may be proved ina direct manner, 

‘Take one pound of ice, at 352°, reduced 
to a coarse powder; put it into a wooden 
bowl, and pour over it one pound of water, 
heated to 172°; all the ice will become 
melted, and the temperature of the whole 
fluid, if examined by a thermometer, will be 
32°; 140° of caloric are therefore lost, and 
it is this quantity which was requisite to con- 
vert the ice into water. ‘This experiment 
succeeds better, if, instead of ice, fresh- fallen 
snow be employed. 

This caloric has been called latent caloric, 
because its presence is not measurable by the 
thermometer: also more properly caloric of 
fluidity. 

Dr. Black has also ascertained by experi- 
ment, that the fluidity of melted wax, tallow, 
spermaceti, metals, &c. is owing to the same 
cause ; and Landriani proved, that this is the 
case with sulphur, alum, nitrate of potash, &c. 

We consider it therefore as a general law, 
that whenever a solid is converted into a 
fluid, it combines with caloric, and that is 
the cause of fluidity. . 

On the sudden transition of solids into 
fluids, is founded the well-known 


Production of Artificial Cold, by Means of 
Lrigorific Mixtures. 

A number of experiments have been lately 
made by different philosophers, in order to 
produce artificial cold. “And as these me- 
thods are often employed in chemistry, with 
a view to expose bodies to the influence of 
very low temperatures, we shall enumerate 
the different substances which may be made 
use of for that purpose, and the degrees of 
cold which they are capable of producing. 


We are indebted for them to Pepys, Walker, 
and Lowitz, 
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geen ‘ 
E Muriate of ammonia - - 5 parts 
« Nitrate of potash ~ =o 
Water - - nS - 16 
a 
Muriate of ammonia - - 5 parts” 
Nitrate of potash - me 
Sulphate of soda - - 8 
Water “ ~ - - 16 
Sulphate of soda - - 5 parts 
Diluted nitric acid - - 2 
Sulphate of soda ~ « 8 parts 
Muriatic acid = - ~ 5 
» ; Snow - = “ - 1 part 
Muriate of soda - Dales 
Snow, or pounded ice - - 2 parts 
Muriate of soda - - - JI 
Snow, or pounded ice - - 12 parts 
Muriate of soda - - § 
Muriate of ammonia and_ni- 
trate of potash : - $6 
Snow or pounded ice - - 12 parts 
Muriate of soda - - + 5 
Nitrate of ammonia - = an 
Snow - - ~ - & parts 
Diluted nitric acid = - - 2 
Muriate of lime - - 3& parts 
~ Snow ~ - - - 2 
Potash - - - - 4 parts 
Snow - - - - 3 
Snow - - - - 8 parts 
Diluted sulphuric acid - & 
Diluted nitric acid = ~ & 
Snow = OS) A pare 
Diluted Guapinarae: id - 1 
Muriate of lime - - - 2 parts 
Snow i Z 2 as | 
Muriate of lime - - 3&5 parts 
Snow - - - - | 
Diluted sulphuric acid - 10 parts 
Snow. | - : - - 8 
Nitrate of ammonia - - 1 part 
_ Water ‘ ‘) $ aia 
Nitrate of ammonia - - 1 part 
- Carbonate of soda - = 
-Water - ~ - lis 
Sulphate of soda - - 6 parts 
Muriate of ammonia - - 
Nitrate of potash = -° + 2 
Diluted nitric acid _—- - 4 
Sulphate of soda - - 6 parts 
Nitrate of ammonia - 5 
Diluted nitric acid - «4 
ee 
Phosphate of soda ” - 9 parts 
Diluted nitric acid - - 4 
a 
Phosphate of soda . - 9 parts 
Nitrate of ammonia - . - 6 
Diluted nitric acid - Aig 
ee ee eer ry 
Sulphate of soda ~ - 5 parts 
j Diluted sulphuric acid = 44 


DEES 


Tener he 


From 50° to 10°, 


From 50° to 4°. 


From 50° to —3°. 


From 50° to 0° 


From 32° to 0°. 


From 0° to —5°. 


From —5° to —18°. 
4 


From —18° to —25°. 


Se UE UEEEEE EERE eeeeeeeeeee ee ee 


From 0° to —46°. 


From 32° to —50°% 


From 32° to —=51° 


———————- —_————— ss 
From —10° to —56°. 


ere 
From 20° to —60° 

a ae ee 
From 0° to —66°. 

— ee ‘ 
From —40° to —73°. 


From —68° to —91° 


From 50° to 4°. 


From 50° to —7°, 
eee 

From 50° to —10°: 

From 50° to —14, . 


From 50° to —=12°% 


SENS pESSS i 


From 50° to —21°, 


a eer ed 
From 50° to 5°; 


_ not to be hotter than boiling water. 
caloric is therefore absorbed by the steam, 
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Management of the preceding. Mixtures for 
producing Cold. 


To produce the effects before stated, the 
salts must be reduced to powder, and contain 
their full quantity of water of crystallization. 
The vessel in which the freezing mixture is 
made, should be very thin, and just large 
enough to hold it, and the materials should 
be mixed together as expeditiously as pos- 


sible, taking care to stir the mixture atthe 


same time with a rod of glass or wood. 

‘In order to obtain the full effect, the 
materials ought to be first cooled to the 
temperature marked in the table, by in- 
troducing them into some of the other 
frigorific mixtures, and then mingling them 
together ina similar mixture. If, for in- 
stance, we wish to produce 46°, the 
snow and diluted nitric acid ought to be 
cooled dawn to 0°, by putting the vessel 
which contains each of them into the fifth 
freezing mixture in the above table, before 
they are mingled together. If a more 
intense cold be required, the materials, to 
produce it are to be brought to the proper 
temperature by being previously placed in 
the second freezing mixture. 

This process is to be continued till the 
required degree of cold has been procured. 


Conversion of Solids and Fluids into the 
Aériform or Gaseous State. 


We have seen before, that in order to 
render solids fluid, a certain quantity of 
caloric is necessary, which combines with 
the body, and therefore cannot be measured 
by the thermometer; we shall now endea- 
vour to prove, that the same holds good in 
respect to the conversion of solids or fluids 
into the yaporous or gaseous state. 

Take a small quantity of carbonate of 
ammonia, introduce it into a retort, the neck 
of which is directed under a cylinder filled 
with mercury and inverted in a bason of 
the same fluid. On applying heat to the 
body of the retort, the carbonate of ammonia 
will be yolatilised, it will expel the mercury 
out of the cylinder, and become an invisible 
gas, and would remain so, if its temperature 
was not lowered. 

The same is the case with benzoic acid, 


_ camphire, and various other substances. 


All fluids may, by the application of heat, 
be converted into an aériform elastic state. 

When we consider water in a boiling state, 
we find that this fluid, when examined by 
the thermometer, is not hotter after boiling 
several hours, than when it began to boil, 
though to maintain it boiling a brisk fire 
must necessarily be kept up. What then, 
we may ask, becomes of the wasted caloric ? 
It is not perceptible in the water, nor is it 


_ manifested by the steam; for the steam, if 


not compressed, upon examination is found 
The 
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and although what is so absorbed, is abso~ 
lutely necessary for the conversion of wate 
into the form of steam; it does not increase 
its temperature, and is therefore not appre~ 
ciable by the thermometer. 
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The conclusion is further strengthened _ 


by the heat given out by steam on its being 
condensed by cold. 
manifested in the condensation of this fluid 
in the process of distilling, where upon ex- 
amining the refrigeratory, it will be found 
that a much greater quantity of calorie is 
communicated to it, than could possibly have 
been transmitted by the caloric which was 
sensibly acting before the condensation. 
This may be easily ascertained by observing 
the quantity of caloric communicated to the 
water in the refrigeratory of a still, by 
any given quantity of liquid that passes 
over. y 

1. The boiling point, or the temperature 
at which the conversion of fluids into gases 
takes place, is different in different fluids, 
but constant in each, provided the pressure 
of the atmosphere be the same. 

Put any quantity of sulphuric ether into 
a Florence flask, suspend a thermometer in 
it, and hold the flask over an Argand’s lamp, 
the ether will immediately begin to boil, and 
the thermometer will indicate 98°, if the 
ether has been highly rectified. 

If highly rectified ardent spirit is heated 
in a similar manner, the thermometer will 
rise to 176°, and there remain stationary. 

If water is substituted, it will rise to 212°, 

If strong nitrous acid of commerce be made 
use of, it will be found to boil at 248°; — 
sulphuric acid and linseed-oil at 600°; — 
mercury at 656°, &c. 

2. The boiling point of fluids is raised by 
pressure. 

Mr. Watt heated water under a strong 
pressure to 400°. Yet still when the pressure 
was removed, only part of the water was 
converted into vapour, and the temperature 
of this vapour, as well as that of the remain- 
ing fluid, was no more than 212°. There 
was therefore 188° of caloric suddenly lost. 
This caloric was carried off by the steam. 
Now as only about one-fifth of the water 
was converted into steam, that steam must 
contain not only its own 188°, but also the 
188° lost by each of the other four parts; 
that is to say, it must contain 188°x 5, or 
about 940°. Steam, therefore, is water com- 
bined with at least 940° of caloric, the 
presence of which is not indicated by the 
thermometer. 

5. When pressure is removed from the 
surface of bodies, their conversion into the 
gaseoys state is greatly facilitated, or their 
boiling point is lowered. 

In proof of this the following experiments 
may serve: 

Let a small bottle be filled with highly 
rectified sulphuric ether, and a piece of 
wetted bladder be tied over its orifice around 


This is particularly 


.. & 


at 


; 
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its neck. ‘Transfer it under the receiver of 
an air-pump, and take away the super- 
incumbent pressure of the air in the receiver, 
When the exhaustion is complete, pierce 
the bladder by means of a pointed sliding 
wire, passing through a collar of leather 


which covers the upper opening of the re-" 


ceiver. Having done this, the ether will 
instantly begin to boil, and become converted 
into an invisible gaseous fluid. 

Take a small retort or Florence flask, 
fill it one half or less with water, and 
make it boil over a lamp; when kept 
briskly boiling for about five minutes, 
cork the mouth of the retort as expedi- 
tiously as possible, and remove it from the 
lamp. 

The water, on being removed from the 
source of heat, will keep boiling for a few 
minutes, and when the ebullition begins to 
slacken, it may be renewed by dipping the 
retort into cold water, or pouring cold water 
upon it. 

The water during boiling, becomes con- 
verted into vapour; this vapour expels the 
air of the vessel, and occupies its place; on 
diminishing the heat, it condenses; when 
the retort is stopped, a partial vacuum is 
formed ; the pressure becomes diminished, 
and a less degree of heat is sufficient to cause 
an ebullition. 

For the same reason, water may be made 
to boil under the exhausted receiver at 94° 
Fahr. or even at a lower degree; alkohol 
at 56°; and ether at —20°. ons 

On the conversion of fluids into gases 
is founded the following experiment, by 
which water is frozen by means of sulphuric 
ether. . 

Take a thin glass tube four or five inches 
Jong and about two or three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and a two-ounce bottle 
furnished with a capillary tube fitted to its 
neck. In order to make ice, pour a little 
water into the tube, taking care not to wet 
the outside, nor to leave it moist. Having 
done this, let a stream of sulphuric ether 
fall through the capillary tube upon that 
part of it containing the water, which b 
this means will be converted into ice in a 
few minutes, and this it will do even near a 
fire or in the midst of summer. 

If the glass tube, containing the water, be 
exposed to the brisk thorough air, or free 
draught of an open window, a large quan- 
tity of water may be frozen in a shorter time ; 
and if a thin spiral wire be introduced pre- 
vious to the congelation of the water, the 
ice will adhere to it, and may thus be drawn 
out conveniently,‘ 

A person might be easily frozen to death 
during very warm weather, by merely pour- 
ing upon his body for some time sulphuric 
ether, and keeping him exposed to a thorough 
draught of air, 
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| Artificial Refrigeration. 

The cooling or refrigeration of rooms in 
the summer season by sprinkling them with 
water, becomes likewise obvious on _ this 
account. 

Lhe method of making ice artificially in the 
East Indies depends on thé same principle. 
The ice-makers at Benares dig pits in large 
open plains, the bottom of which they 
strew with sugar-canes or dried stems of 
maize or Indian-corn. Upon this bed they 
place a number of unglazed pans, made of 
so porous an earth that the water penetrates 
through their whole substance. These pans 
are filled towards evening in the winter 
season with water that has boiled, and left in 
that situation till morning, when more or 
less ice is found in them, according to the 
‘temperature and other qualities of the air; 
there being more formed in’ dry and warm 
weather, than in that which is cloudy, 
though it may be colder to the human body. 

Every thing in this process is calculated 
to produce cold by evaporation; the beds 
on which the pans are placed, suffer the 
air to have a free passage to their bottoms ; 
and the pans constantly oozing out water 

_ to their external surface, are cooled by the 
. evaporation of it. 

_ In Spain, they use a kind of earthen jars, 
called buxaros, which are only half-baked, 
the earth of which is so porous, that the 
outside is kept moist by the water which 
filters through it, and though placed in the 
sun, the water in the jar becomes as cold 
as ice. 

It is a common practice in China to 
cool wine or other liquors by wrapping the 
bottle in a wet cloth, and hanging it up 
in the sun. The water in the cloth be- 
comes converted into vapour, and thus cold 
is produced. 

The Blacks in Senegambia have a similar 
method of cooling water by filling tanned 
leather bags with it, which they hang up in 
the sun; the water oozes more or less 
through the leather so as to keep the outward 
surface wet, which by its quick and continued 
evaporation cools the water remarkably. 

_The winds on the borders of the Persian 
Gulph are often so scorching, that travel- 
lers are suddenly suffocated unless they 
cover their heads with a wet cloth ; if this be 
too wet, they immedjately feel an intole- 
rable cold, which would prove fatal if the 
moisture was not speedily dissipated by the 
heat. 

Condensation of Vapour. 


Ifa cold vessel is brought into a warm 
room, particularly where many people are 
assembled, the outside of it will soon be- 
come covered with a sort of dew. 

Before some changes of weather, the 
stone pavements, the walls of a house, the 
balustrades of staircases and other solid ob= 
jects, fecl clammy and damp, 


* 
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Tn frosty nights, when the air abroad is 
colder than the air within, the dampness of 
this air, for the same reason, settles on the 
glass panes of the windows, and is there 
frozen into curious and beautiful figures. 

Thus fogs and dews take place, and in the 


higher regions clowds are formed from the 


condensed vapour. The still greater con- 
densation produces mists and rain. 


Capacity of Bodies for containing Heat. 


The property which different bodies pos- 
sess, of containing at the same temperature, 
and in equal quantities, either of mass or 
bulk, unequal quantities of heat, is called 
their capacity for heat. The capacities of 
bodies for heat are therefore considered as 
great or small in proportion as their tempe- 
ratures are either raised by the addition, or 
diminished by the deprivation, of equal 
quantities of heat, in a less or a greater 
degree. 

In homogeneous bodies, the quantities of 
caloric which they contain are in the ratio 
of their temperature and mass: when there- 
fore equal quantities of water, of oil, or of 
mercury, of unequal temperatures, are 
mingled together, the temperature of the 
whole will be the arithmetical mean between 
the temperatures of the two quantities that 
had been mixed together. It is a self-evident 
truth that this should be the case, for the 
particles of different portions of the same 
substance being alike, their effects must be 
equal. For instance : 

Mix a pound of water at 172° with a 
pound at 52°, half the excess of heat in the 
hot water will quit it to go over into the 
colder portion; thus the hot water will be 
cooled 70°, and the cold will receive 70° of 
temperature; therefore 172—70, or 32+ 70 
=102 will give the heat of the mixture. 
To attain the arithmetical mean very ex- 
actly, several precautions however are ne- 
cessary. 

When heterogeneous: bodies of different 
temperatures are mixed together, the tem- 
perature produced is never the arithmetical 
mean of the two original temperatures, 

In order to ascertain the comparative 
quantities of heat of different bodies, equal 
weights of them are mingled together; the 
experiments for this purpose being in gene- 
ral more easily executed than those by 
which they are compared fro equal "bulks. 

Thus, if one pound of mercury heated to 
110° Fahr., be added to one pound of water 
of 44°, the temperature of the blended fluids 
will not be changed to 77°, as it would be if 
the surplus of heat were divided among those 
fluids in the proportion of their quantities. 
Tt will be found, on examination, to be 
‘only 47°, 

On the contrary, if the pound of mer- 
cury be heated to 44°, and the water to 110’, 


then on stirring them together, the common 
temperature will be 107°. 
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Hence, if the quicksilver loses by this 
distribution 63° of caloric, an equal weight 
of water gains only 3° from this loss of 63° 
of heat. And on the contrary, if the water 
loses 3°, the mercury gains 63°. 

‘When, instead of comparing the quanti- 
ties of caloric which equal weights of different 
bodies contain, we compare the quantities 
contained in equal volumes, we still find 
that an obvious difference takes place. Thus 
it is found by experiment, that the quantity 
of caloric necessary to raise the temperature 
of a given volume of water any number of 
degrees, is, to that necessary to raise an 
equal volume of mercury, the same number 
of degrees as 2 to 1. This is therefore the 
proportion between the comparative quan- 
tities of caloric which these two bodies con- 
tain, estimated by their volumes ; and similar 
differences exist with respect to every other, 


3 


“kind of matter. 


From the nature of the experiments by 
which the quantities of caloric which bodies 
contain are ascertained, it is evident that 
we discover merely the comparative, not 
the absolute quantities. Hence water has 
been chosen as a standard, to which other 
bodies may be referred; its capacity is 
stated as the arbitrary term of 1000, and 
with this the capacities of other bodies are 
compared. 

It need not be told that pains have been 
taken to estimate on these experiments that 
portion of heat which diffuses itself into the 
air, or into the vessel where the mercury and 
water are blended together. As however 
such valuations cannot be made with com- 
plete accuracy, the numbers stated above 
are only an approximation to truth. 


* Radiation of Caloric. 


Caloric is thrown off or radiates from 
heated bodies in right lines, and moves 
through space with inconceivable velocity. 
It is retarded in its passage by atmespheric 
air, by colourless fluids, glass, and other 
transparent bodies. 

If a glass mirror be placed before a fire, 
the mirror transmits the rays of light, but 
not the rays of heat. 

If a plate of glass, talc, or a glass vessel 
filled with water be suddenly interposed 
between the fire and the eye, the rays of 
light pass through it, but the rays of caloric 
are’ considerably retarded in its passage ; for 
no heat is perceived until the interposed 
substance is saturated with heat, or has 
reached its maximum. It then ceases to 
intercept the rays of caloric, and allows 
them to pass as freely as the rays of 


light. 


It has been lately shown by Dr. Herschel, 
that the rays of calorie are refrangible, but 
less so than the rays of light; and the same 
philosopher has also proved by experiment, 
that it is not only the rays of caloric emitted 
by the sun, which are refrangible, but like- 
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wise the rays emitted by common fires, by 
candles, by heated iron, and even by hot 
water, 

Whether the rays of caloric are differently 
refracted, in different mediums, has not yet 
been ascertained. We are certain however, 
that they are refracted by all transparent 
bodies which have been employed as burning 
glasses, 

The rays of caloric are also reflected by 
polished surfaces, in the same manner as the 
rays of light. 

This was long ago noticed by Lambert, 
Saussure, Scheele, Pictet, and lately by 
Dr. Herschel. 

Professor Pictet placed two concave me- 
tallic mirrors opposite to each other, at the 
distance of about twelve feet. When a hot 
body, an iron bullet for instance, was placed 
in the focus of the one, and a mercurial 
thermometer in that of the other, a substance 
radiated from the bullet; it passed with in- 
calculable velocity through the air, it was 
reflected from the mirrors, it became con- 
centrated, and influenced the thermometer 
placed in the focus, according to the degree 
of its concentration. 

An iron ball two inches in diameter, 
heated so that it was not luminous in the. 
dark, raised the thermometer not less than 
ten and a half degrees of Reaumur’s scale, 
in six minutes. 

A lighted candle occasioned a rise in the 
thermometer nearly the same. 

A Florence flask containing two ounces 
and three drachms of boiling water, raised 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer three degrees. 
He blackened the bulb of his thermometer, 
and found that it was more speedily influ- 
enced by the radiation than before, and that 
it rose to a greater height. 

M. Pictet discovered another very singular 
fact; namely, the apparent radiation of cold. 
When, instead of a heated body, a Florence 
flask full of ice or snow is placed in the 
focus of one of the mirrors, the thermometer 
placed in the focus of the other immediately 
descends, and ascends again whenever the 
cold body is removed. 

This phenomenon may be explained on 
the supposition, that from every body at 
every temperature caloric radiates, but in 
less quantity as the temperature is low; so 
that in the above experiment, the thermo- 
meter gives out more caloric by radiation, 
than it receives from the body in the opposite 
focus, and therefore its temperature is lower- 
ed. Or, as Pictet has supposed, when a 
number of bodies near to each other have 
the same temperature, there is no radiation 
of caloric, because in all of them it exists in 
a state of equal tension; but as soon asa 
body at an inferior temperature is intro- 
duced, the balance of tension is broken, and 
caloric begins to radiate from all of them, 

ill the temperature of that body is raised to 
an equality with theirs, In the above expe- 
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‘riment therefore, the placing the snow or 


ice in the focus of the mirror causes the 
radiation of caloric from the thermometer, » 
and hence the diminution of temperature 
which it suffers. 

These experiments have been since re- 


' peated by Dr. Young and Professor Davy, 


at the theatre of the Royal Institution. 
These gentlemen inflamed phosphorus by 
reflected caloric; and proved that the heat 
thus excited, was very sensible to the organs 
of feeling. 

It is therefore evident, that caloric is 
thrown off from bodies in rays, which are 
invisible, or incapable of exciting vision, but 
which are capable of exciting heat. 

These invisible rays of caloric are propa- 
gated in right lines, with extreme velocity ; 
and are capable of the laws of reflection 
and refraction. : 

The heating agency however is different 
in the different coloured rays of the prisma- 
tic spectrum. According to Dr. Herschel’s 
experiments, it follows inversely the order 
of the refrangibility of the rays of light. 
The least refrangible, possessing it in the 
greatest degree. ’ 

Sir Henry Englefield has lately made a 
series of experiments on the same subject, 
from which we learn, that a thermometer 
having its ball blackened, rose when placed 
in the blue ray of the prismatic spectrum in 
3' from 55° to 56°; in the green, in 3’ from 
54° to 58°; in the yellow, in 3’ from 56° to 
62°; in the full red in 22’ from 56° to 72°; 
in the confines of the red, in 24! from 58° to 
754°; and quite out of the visible light, in 24’ 
from 61° to 79° . 

Between each of the observations, the 
thermometer was placed in the shade so long 
as to sink it below the heat to which it had 
risen in the preceding observation, of course 
its rise above that point could” only be the 
effect of the ray to which it was exposed. 
It was continued in the focus long after it 
had ceased to rise ; therefore the heats given 
are the greatest effects of the several rays on 
the thermometer in each observation. A 
thermometer placed constantly in the shade 
near the apparatus, was found scarcely to 
vary during the experiments. 

Sir Henry made other experiments with. 
thermometers with naked balls, and with 
others whose balls were painted white, for 
which we refer the reader to the interesting 
paper of the Baronet,*from which the above 
experiments are transcribed. 

The coloured rays emitted from the sun, 
and combustible bodies, since they excite 
heat and vision, must consist of a mixture 
of heat-making rays, and rays of light. 

And as the rays of heat and light accom. - 
pany each other, when emitted from lumi- — 
nous bodies, the-velocity with which the 
rays of caloric move, must be equal to that 
of light, and hence its particles must be 
equally minute. They differ howeyer in 
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‘this particular, that the rays of light pro- 


duce the sensation of vision, and possess 
certain chemical properties, whilst in those 
of caloric the peculiar agency of heat re- 
sides. 

CALORIMETER. An instrument by 
which the whole quantity of absolute heat 
existing in a body in chemical union can be 
ascertained. 

CA/LTHA. (Kaa, corrupted from 
XaAxXa, yellow, from whence, says Vossius, 
come calthula, caldula, caledula, calendula.) 
Marsh marigold. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria. Order, 
Polygynia. ; 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the herb 
wild marigold, so called from its colour. 

Ca’/trua arve'nsis. © Calendula arvensis. 
Caltha vulgaris. The wild marigold is some- 
times preferred to the garden marigold. 
Its juice is given, from one to four ounces, 
in jaundice and cachexia; and the leaves 
are commended as a salad for children 
afflicted with scrophulous humours. 

Ca‘trHa patu’srris. Common single 
marsh marigold. It is said to be caustic 
and deleterious: but this may be ques- 
tioned. The young buds of this plant 
make, when properly pickled, very good 
substitutes for capers. 

Ca’trHa vutea'ris. See Caltha arvensis. 

Ca‘truvuta. The caltha is so called. 

Cattrors. See Trapa natans. 

CALU/MBA. The name now adopted 
by the London college of physicians for the 
columbo. Colombo. Calomba. Colomba. The 
root formerly so called, is now termed Ca- 
lumbe radix in the London pharmacopeeia. 
Jt is imported from Colomba, in Ceylon, in 
circular, brown knobs, wrinkled on their 
outer surface, yellowish within, and consist- 
ing of cortical, woody, and medullary 
lamine. Its smell is aromatic; its taste 
pungent, and very bitter. From Dr. Per- 
cival’s experiments on the root, it appears 
that rectified spirit of wine extracts its 
virtues in the greatest perfection. The 
watery infusion is more perishable than that 
of other bitters. An ounce of the powdered 
root, half an ounce of orange-peel, two 
ounces of brandy, and fourteen ounces of 
water, macerated 12 hours without heat, 
and then filtered through paper, afford a 
sufficiently strong and tolerably pleasant 
infusion. The extract made’ first by spirit 
and then with water, and reduced by evapo- 
ration to a pilular consistence, is found to be 
equal, if not superior in efficacy, to the 
powder. As an antiseptic, Calumba root is 
inferior to the bark; but, as a corrector of 
putrid bile, it is much superior to the bark ; 
whence also it is probable, that it would be 
of service in the West-India yellow fever. 
It also restrains alimentary fermentation, 
without impairing digestion ; in which pro- 
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perty it resembles mustard. It does not 
appear to have the least heating quality, and 
therefore may be used in phthisis pulmonalis, 
and in hectic cases, to strengthen digestion. 
It occasions no disturbance, and agrees very 
well with a milk diet, as it abates flatulence, 
and is indisposed to acidity. The London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin colleges, direct a 
tincture of Calumba root. The dose of the 
powdered root is as far as half a drachm, 


_which, in urgent cases, may be repeated 


every third or fourth hour. 

‘Ca’tva. (From calvus, bald.) The scalp 
or upper part of the cranium or top of the 
head; so called because it often grows bald. 
first. ; 
CALVA’RIA. (From calvus, bald.) The 
upper part of the cranium which becomes 
soon bald. It means all above the orbits, 
temples, ears and occipital eminence. 

Catvi'ties. (From calvus, bald.) Cal- 
vitium. Baldness; want- or loss of hair, 
particularly upon the sinciput. 

CALX. (-cis, foem. from kalah, to burn. 
Arab.) 1. Chalk. Limestone. 

2. Lime. Calx viva. The London College 
direct it to be prepared thus : —Take of lime- 
stone one pound: break it into small pieces, 
and heat it in a crucible, in a strong fire, for 
an hour, or until the carbonic acid is entirely 
driven off, so that on the addition of acetic 
acid, no bubbles of gas shall be extricated. 
Lime may be made by the same process from 
oyster-shells previously washed in boiling 
water, and cleared from extraneous matters. 
See Lime. 

Ca'ucis u1’quor. Solution of lime, for- 
merly called agua calcis. Lime-water, 
“« Take of lime, half a pound ; ‘boiling dis- 
tilléd water, twelve'pints. Pour the water 
upon the lime, and stir them together ; 
next cover the vessel immediately, and let 
it stand for three hours; then keep the so- 
lution upon the remaining lime in stopped 
glass bottles, and pour off the clear liquor 
when it is wanted for use.” 

Lime. is soluble in about 450 times its 
weight of water, or little more than one 
grain in one fluid-ounce. It is given in- 
ternally, in doses of two ounces and up- 
wards, in cardialgia, spasms, diarrhoea, &c. - 
and in proportionate doses in convulsions 
of children arising from acidity, or ulcerated 
intestines, intermittent fevers, &c. Exter- 
nally it is applied to burns and ulcers. 

Ca’tcis Mu‘R1As. Calz salita. Sal ammo- 
niacus firus. Muriate of lime. ‘‘ Take of 
the salt remaining after the sublimation of 
subcarbonate of ammonia two pounds, water 
a pint ; mix and filter through paper. Eva- 
porate the salt to dryness: and preserve it 
in a closely stopped vessel.’? This prepara- 
tion is exhibited with the same views as the 
muriate of barytes. It possesses deobstru- 
ent, diuretic, and cathartic virtues, and is 
much “used by the celebrated Fourcroy 
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against sctophula, and other analogous dis- 
eases. Six, twelve, and twenty grains, are 
given to children three times a day, and a 
drachm to adults. 

Ca’‘tc1s muriA'tis ta/quor, “ Take of 
muriate of lime two ounces, distilled water 
three fluid-ounces ; dissolve the salt in the 
water, and filter it through paper.” 

Carx antimo’nn. See Antimonii oxrydum. 

Caxx cum ka’t1 Pv’Ro. ‘The preparation 
formerly called by this name, is now termed, 
in the London pharmacopeeia, potassa cum 
calce. 

CaLx HyDRA/RGYRI A’LBA. 
gyrum precipitatum album. 

Catx viva. See Calz. 

Caty’prer. (From xadurrw, to hide.) 
A carneous excrescence covering the he- 
morrhoidal vein. 

Camara. (From rapapa, a vault.) Ca- 
marium. The fornix of the brain: also the 
vaulted part of the auricle of the heart. 


See Hydrar- 


Cama/rium. (From Kayopa, a vault.) 
See Camara. 

Camaroma. (From rapopa, a vault.) 
Camarosis. Camaratio. <A fracture of the 


skull, in the shape of an arch or vault. 

Ca'msinc. A tree of the Molucca is- 
lands, whose bark has been recommended 
in dysenteries. 

CAMBIREA. 
nereal bubo. 

Ca'msrum. (From cambio, to exchange. ) 
That nutritious humour which is changed 
into the matter of which the body is com- 
posed. 

Camzo'pia. , See Stalagmitis. 

Campo/cia. (From the province of Cam- 
baya, in the East Indies; called also Cam-~ 
bodja and Cambogia; hence it has obtained 
its names of Cambodia. Cambogium. Gam- 
bogia. Gambogium.) See Stalagmitis. 

Camzo’aia cu/rra. See Stalagmitis. 


So Paracelsus calls the ve- 


Camno’cium. (From the province of 
Cambogia, whence it was brought.) See 
Stalagmiiis. 

- Camspro-zrita’nnica. See Rubus Cha- 
MeMorUs.. 

Camev'ca. Cambuta membrata. So Pa- 

racelsus calls the venereal cancer. Also by 


some it is described as a bubo, an ulcer, an 
abscess on the pudenda; also a boil in the 
groin. 

Ca'mzu1t. The wild American myrtle of 
Piso and Margrave, which is said to be as- 
tringent. 

Camel’s hay. See Andropogon Schenan- 
thus. 

CA’MERA. Chamber or cavity. The 
chambers of the eye are termed camer. 

Camera’tio. See Camaroma. 

Ca/mes. Camet. Silver. 

Cami'neoa. See Canella diba. 

Ca’minus. A furnace and its chimney. 
In Rulandus it signifies a bell. 

Cam'sia ra‘tus. (From the “Arabic 
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term dwmisah, an under garrnerit.) The 
shirt of the foetus. It is frequently put 
for the chorion. 
Ca'momile. 
Ca’momile, stinking. 
tula. 
Camomy'Lia. 
melum. 
Ca'’mmorum. (kapmopov, quia homines, 
KaKy fopw, perimat; because if eaten, it 
brings men to a miserable end.) A species 
of monkshood. See Aconitum. 
Camra’na. A bell. In Chemistry, a 
receptacle like a bell, for making sulphu- 


See Anthemis nobilis. ¥ 


See <Anthemis co=- 


Corrupted from chamve- 


ric acid; thus the oleum sulphuris per 
campanam. 
CAMPA’NULA. (From campana, a 


bell, named from its shape.) The bell- 
flower. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Pentan- 
dria. Order, Monogynia. 

Ca’‘mrz. (From xaumrw, to bend.) A 
flexure or bending. It is also used for the 
ham, and a joint, or articulation. 

Campea’chy wood. See Hematoxrylon 
Campechianum. 

~CampecHe’NsE LI'GNUM. 
toxylon Campechianunr. 

CAMPER, Perer, was born at Leyden 
in 1722, where he studied under Boerhaave, 
and took his degree in medicine. He then 
travelled for some years, and was afterwards 
appointed a professor successively at Fra- 
neker, Amsterdam, and Groningen. He was 
subsequently occupied in prosecuting his 
favourite studies, in visiting various parts of 
Europe, by the different societies of which 
he was honourably distinguished, and in 
performing many public duties in his own 
country, being at length chosen one of the 
council of state. He died in 1789 of a 
pleurisy. He published some improvements 
in midwifery and surgery, but anatomy ap- 
pears to have been his favourite pursuit. He 
finished two parts of a work of considerable 
magnitude and importance, in which the — 
healthy and morbid structure of the arm, 
and of the pelvis, are exhibited in very accu- 
rate plates, from drawings made by himself: 
which he appears to have purposed extending 
to the other parts of the body. There are 
also some posthumous works of Camper 
possessing great merit, partly on subjects of 
natural history, partly evincing the connec- 
tion between anatomy and painting; in 
which latter judicious rules are laid down 
for exhibiting the diversity of features in 
persons of various countries and ages, and 
representing the different emotions of the 
mind in the countenance, also for delineat- 
ing the general forms of other animals, which 
he shews to be modified according to their 
economy. 4 

Ca'mphire.. See Laurus camphora. 

Ca'mphor. See Laurus camphora. 


CA’MPHORA. (Camphura, Arab. 


See Hema- 
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. The antients by camphor meant what now 
™ is called asphaltum, or Jews’ pitch ; racoupa.) 

- See Laurus camphora. 

' y Ca'mrnora rio RKs. The subtile sub- 
stance which first ascends in subliming 
camphor. It is nothing more than the 
camphor. 

Ca’mPHOR# r1o’rEs comro’sit1.. Cam- 
phor sublimed with benzoin. 

CA’/MPHORAS. A salt formed by 
the union of the camphoric acid with differ- 
ent bases: thus camphorate of alumine, cam- 

_ phorate of ammonia, &c. 

CampnHora/sma. (From camphora; so 
called from its camphor-like smell.) Turkey 
balsam. See Dracocephalum. 

CamrHora’ta. See Camphorosma. 

Camruora’tum o’'LeumM. A mixture of 
olive oil, two parts, with one of camphor : 
of use in inflammatory swellings of the 
throat, if mixed with a proper cataplasm 
and applied to it. In ascites, when the ab- 
domen is much distended, if rubbed on 
freely every night and morning, it is sup- 
posed to be useful. 

CAMPHORIC ACID. <Acidum cam- 

_ phoricum. If nitric acid be distilled several 
times (six or eight) from camphor, a crys- 
tallized salt is obtained, called the acid of 
camphor, which reddens syrup of violets 
and the tincture of turnsole. Its taste is 
bitter, and it differs from oxalic acid, in not 
precipitating lime from the muriatic acid. 

' The union of this acid with different bases 
forms what are called camphorates, none of 
which have yet been used medicinally. 

CAMPHORO’SMA. (From camphora, 
and ocun, smell ; so called from its smelling 
of camphire.) The camphor-smelling plant. 
* 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Tetrandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. ‘The pharmacopceial name of the cam- 

- phorata. See Camphorosma Monspeliensis. 

Campnorosma Monsreiensis. ‘The sys- 

tematic name of the plant called camphorata 
in the pharmacopeeias. Chamepeuce. Cam- 
phorata hirsuta. Camphorosma Monspeliaca. 
Stinking ground-pine. This plant, Cam- 
phorosma Monspeliensis ; foliis hirsutis linea- 
ribus, of Linnzus, tock its name from its 
smell’ resembling so strongly that of cam- 
phor: it has been exhibited internally, in 
form of decoction, in dropsical and asthma- 
tic complaints, and by some is esteemed in 
fomentations against-pain. It is rarely, if 
ever, used in modern practice. 

Ca’mrter. (From caurlw, to bend.) An 

- inflexion or incurvation. 

Ca’mrutum. (From xayrrw, to twist 
about.) A distortion of the eyelids or other 

parts. 

Campyto'ris. (From' kayumvaos, bent.) 
A preternatural incurvation, or recurvation 
of a part; also, a distortion of the eye- 
lids. +S 

 Cauerium. See Campylotis. 
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Ca‘naviz. A sort of medicinal earth. 
Canaznr’na aquatica. See Bidens. 
Ca’/nanis I'npica. See Bangue and Can- 

nabis, 

Ca’/NaBIS PEREGRINA. 

Ca'nada balsam. See Pinus Balsamea. 

Cayane'nsis. (Brought from Canada.) 

A name of a balsam. See Pinus balsamea. 
CANA’LES SEMICIRCULA’RES. | 

Semicircular canals. There are three in 

each ear placed in the posterior part of the 

labyrinth. *'They open by five orifices into 

the vestibulum. See Ear. 

Cawnatrcutus. (Dim. of canalis, a chan- 
nel.) A little canal, See Canalis arte- 
rlOsus. ; 

CANA’LIS. (From yavos, ansaperture, 
or rather from canna, a reed.) A canal. 

A hollow round instrument like a reed, for 

embracing and holding a broken limb. The 

hollow of the spine. Also it is specifically 
applied to many parts of the body; as ca- 

nalis venosus. 

CANA’LIS ARTERIO’SUS. Cana- 
liculus arteriosus. Canalis Botalii. A blood- ‘ 
vessel peculiar to the foetus, disappearing 
atter birth; through which the blood passes 
from the pulmonary artery into the aorta. 

CANA‘LIS NASA/LIS. A canal go- 
ing from the internal canthus of the eye 
dewnwards into the nose: it is situated in 
the superior maxillary bone, and is lined 
with the pituitary membrane continued from 
the nose. 


CANA’LIS PETITIA’NUS. 


See Cannabis. 


: 
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‘angular cavity, naturally containing a mois- 


ture, between the two laminz of the hyaloid \ 
membrane of the eye, in the anterior part, 
formed by the separation of the anterior 

lamina from the posterior. It is named 

after its discoverer, M. Petit. 

Cana‘tis semisrernos. The half bony 
canal of the ear, ‘ 

CANA’/LIS VENO/SUS. A canal pe- 
culiar to the foetus, disappearing after birth, 
that conveys the maternal blood from the 
porta of the liver to the ascending vena 
cava. ¥” 

Cana'ry balm. See Dracocephalum. 

Ca’ncamum Graco/rum. See Hymenea 
Courbaril. 

CANCHE’LLI. Lattice-work ; generally 
applied to the reticular substance in bones. 

Cancr’tus. (From cancer, a crab.) The 
wrong heir. Bernard the hermit. A spe- 
cies of cray-fish supposed to cure rheuma- 
tism, if rubbed on the part: 

CA’NCER. (From' kapxwos, a crab; 
so called by the antients, because it exhibited 
large blue veins like crab’s claws. ) . 

1. The name of a crab fish, from which 
the chele cancrorum, and oculi cancrorum, or 
lapides cancrorum are produced. The shell 
fish so called is the Cancer astacus of Lin- 
nzus: the officinal preparations are never- 
theless obtained also from the cancer gam- 
marus,” macurus, and pagurus of Linnzus. 
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Crab’s claws and crab’s eyes, as they are 


called, which are concretions found in the 
stomach, are of a calcareous quality, and 
possess antacid virtues. ‘They .are exhi- 
bited with. their compounds in pyrosis, 
diarrhea, and infantile convulsions from 
acidity. : 

2. The name of a disease likewise called 
Carcinoma, carcinos by the Greeks, Lupus 


by the Romans, because it eats away the 


flesh like a wolf. Dr. Cullen places this 
genus of disease in the class locales, and 
order twmores. He defines it a painful 
scirrhous tumour, terminating in a fatal 
ulcer. Any part of the body may be the 
seat of cancer, though the glands are most 
subject to it. It is distinguished according 
to its stages into occult and open; by the 
former is meant its scirrhous state, which 
is a hard tumour that sometimes remains 
in a quiet state for many years. When the 
cancerous action commences in it, it is 
attended with frequent shooting pains: the 
skin that covers it, becomes discoloured, 
and ulceration sooner or later takes place: 
when the disease is denominated open can- 
cer. Mr. Pearson says, “© When a malig- 
nant scirrhus or a watery excrescence, hath 
proceeded to a period of ulceration, - at- 
tended with a constant sense of ardent and 
occasionally shooting pains, is irregular in 
its figure, and presents an unequal surface ; 
if it discharges sordid, sanious or fetid mat- 
ter; if the edges of the sore be thick, indu- 
rated, and often exquisitely painful, some- 
times inverted, at other times retorted, and 
exhibit a serrated appearance; and should 
the ulcer in its progress be frequently at- 
tended with hemorrhage, in consequence of 
the erosion of blood-vessels; there will be lit- 
tle hazard of mistake in calling it a cancerous 
ulcer.” In men, a cancer most frequently 
seizes the tongue, mouth, or penis; in wo- 
men, the breasts or the uterus, particularly 
about the cessation of their periodical dis- 
charges; and in children, the eyes. The 
following description of Scirrhus and Can- 
cer, from the above writer, will serve to 
elucidate the subject. A hard unequal tu- 
mour that is indolent and without any dis- 
coloration in the skin, is called a scirrhus ; 
but when an itching is perceived in it, 
which is followed by a pricking, shooting, 
or lancinating pain, and a change of colour 
in the skin, it is usually denominated a can- 
cer. It generally is small in the beginning, 
and increases gradually; but though the 
skin changes to a red or livid appearance, 
and the state of the tumour from an indo- 
lent to a painful one, it is sometimes very 
difficult to say when the scirrhus really be- 


comes a cancer, the progress being quick or | 


slow according to concurring causes. When 
the tumour is attended with a peculiar kind 
of burning, shooting pains, and the skin 
hath acquired the dusky purple or livid hue, 
it may then be deemed the malignant scir- 
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rhus or Confirmed cancer. When thus far 

advanced in women’s breasts, the tumour 

sometimes increases speedily to a great size, 

having a knotty unequal surface, more 

glands becoming obstructed, the nipple sinks 

in, turgid veins are conspicuous, ramifying 

around and resembling a crab’s claws. 

These are the characteristics of an occult 
cancer on the external parts; and we may 

suspect the existence of one internally when 

such pain and heat as has been described, 

succeed in parts where the patient hath before 

been sensible of a weight and pressure, at- 

tended with obtuse pain. A cancerous tu- 

mour never melts down in suppuration like 
an inflammatory one; but when it is ready 

to break open, especially in the breast, it ge- 

nerally becomes prominent in some minute 

point, attended with an increase of the pe- 

culiar kind of burning, shooting pain, felt 

before at intervals, in a less degree and 

deeper in the body of the gland. In the 

prominent part of the tumour, in this 

state, a corroding ichor sometimes transudes 

through the skin, soon forming an ulcer: 
at other times a considerable quantity of a 

thin lymphatic fluid tinged with blood from 

eroded vessels is found on it. Ulcers of the’ 
cancerous nature discharge a thin, fetid, 
acrid sanies, which corrodes the parts, hav- 

ing thitk dark-coloured retorted lips; and 

fungous excrescences frequently rise from 

these ulcers, notwithstanding the corrosive- 

ness of the discharge. In this state they 

are often attended with excruciating, pun- 

gent, lancinating, burning pains, and some- 

times with bleeding. 

Though a scirrhus may truly be deemed 
a cancer, as soon as pain is perceived in it, 
yet every painful tumour is not a cancer ; 
nor is it always easy to say whether a cancer 
is the disorder or not: irregular hard lumps 
may be perceived.in the breast; but on 
cxamining the other breast, where no unea~ 
siness is perceived, the same kind of tu- 
mours are sometimes found, which renders 
the diagnostic uncertain. Yet in every case 
after the cessation of the catamenia, hard 
unequal tumours in the breast are suspici- 
ous; nor, though without pain, are they to 
be supposed indolent or innoxious. 

In the treatment of this disease our chief 
reliance must be on extirpating the part af- 
fected. Some have attempted to dispel the 
scirrhous tumour by leeches, and various 
discutient applications, to destroy it by caus- 
tics, or to check its progress by narcotics 5 
but without material success. Certainly, 
before the disease is confirmed, should any 
inflammatory tendency appear, antiphlogis- 
tic means may be employed with propriety ; 
but afterwards the operation should not be 
delayed: nay where the nature of the tumour 
is doubtful, it will be better to remove it, 
than incur the risk of this dreadful disease. 
Some surgeons indeed have contested the uti- 
lity of the operation ; and no doubt the dis- 
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‘ease will sometimes appear again ; from con- 
stitutional tendency, or from the whole not 
having been removed: but the balance of 
evidence is in favour of the operation being 
successful, if performed early and to an 
adequate extent. The plan of destroying 
the part by caustic is much more tedious, 
painful, and uncertain. When the disease 
‘has arisen from some accident, not spon- 
taneously, when the patient is otherwise 
healthy, when no symptoms of malignancy 
in the cancer have appeared, and the adjacent 
glands and absorbents seem unaffected, we 
have stronger expectation of success: but 
unless all the morbid paits can be removed 
without the risk of dividing important nerves, 
or arteries, it should scarcely be attempted. 
In operating it:is advisable; 1. To make. 
the external wound sufficiently large, and 
nearly in the direction of the subjacent mus- 
cular fibres. 2. To save skin enough to 
cover it, unless diseased. 3. To tie every 
vessel, which might endanger subsequent 
hemorrhage. 4. To keep the lips of the 
wound in contact, not interposing any dress- 
ing, &c. 5. To preserve the parts in an 
easy and steady position for some days, be- 
fore they are inspected. 6. To use only 

- mild and cooling applications during the 
cure. Supposing however the patient will not 
consent to an operation, or circumstances 
render it inadmissible, the uterus for ex- 
ample being affected, internal remedies may 
somewhat retard its progress, or alleviate 
the sufferings of the patient: those, which 
have appeared most beneficial, are, 1. Arse- 
nic, in very small doses long continued. 2. 
Conium, in doses progressively increased to 
a considerable extent. 5. Opium. 4. Bel- 
ladonna. 5. Solanum. 6. Ferrum ammo- 
niatum. 7. Hydrargyri oxymurias. 8. The 
juice of the galium aparine. When the 
part is external, topical applications may be 
useful to alleviate pain, cleanse the sore, or 
correct the foetor ; especially, 1. Fresh-bruis- 
ed hemlock leaves. 2. Scraped young car- 
rots. 3. The fermenting poultice. 4. Finely 
levigated chalk. 5. Powdered charcoal. 6. 
Carbonic acid gas, introduced into a blad- 
der, confined round the part. 7. A watery 
solution of opium. 8. Liquid tar, or tar 
water. But none of these means can be 
relied upon ee effecting a cure. 

Ca’ncer a/stacus. ‘The systematic name 
of the fish from which the crab’s claws are 
obtained. See Cancer. 

_ Ca’ncrrx Munvito’RuM. Chimney sweep- 

er’s cancer. 

Ca’ncurys. Cachrys. Libanotis. Galen 

Says it sometimes means parched barley. 

Cancre Na. Paracelsus uses this word 

instead of gangrena. 

Cancro’rum cue’ta. Crab’s claws. See 

Carbonas calcis, and Cancer. 

Cancro/rum o/cutt. See Carbonas calcis, 

and. Cdncer. 

Ca’/xcrum ons. (From cancer, a spread- 


-dog, because it was food for dogs. 
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ing ulcer.) Canker of the mouth; called 
also aphthe serpentes, gangrzna oris, &c. 
See Aphthe. 
Canve’La. 
candle. 


Canpr/La ruMA‘LIs. <A candle made of: 


odoriferous powders and resinous matters, 

to purify the air and excite the spirits. 
Canve’ta REGIA. See Verbascum. 
Canpveta’ria. (From candela, a candle, 


so called from the resemblance of its stalks_ 
to a candle.) The herb mullein. See Ver-. 


bascum. 

Ca'ndy carrot. See Athamanta Cre- 
tensis. 

Canr’La. Sometimes used by the an- 


tients for cinnamon, or rather cassia. 

CANE’LLA. (Canela, dim. of canna, 
a reed ; so named because the pieces of bark 
are rolled up in the form of a reed.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan, 
system. . Class, Dodecandria. Order, Mo- 
nogynia. The canella-tree. 

CANE’LLA A’/LBA.- The pharmaco- 
peeial name of the laurel-leaved canella. 
Cortex Winteranus spurius. Canella Cubana. 
Winterania Canella of Linnzus. The tree 
which produces the bark so called, is a na- 
tive of the West Indies. It is brought into, 
Europe in long quills, somewhat thicker than 
cinnamon ; their taste is moderately warm, 
aromatic, and bitterish ; and of an agreeable. 
smell, somewhat resembling that of cloves. 
Canella alba has been supposed to possess, 
considerable medicinal powers in the cure 
of scurvy and some other complaints. It. 
is now merely considered as a uscful and 
cheap aromatic, and is chiefly employed for 
the purpose of correcting, and rendering 
less disagreeable the more powerful and 
nauseous “drugs ; ; with which view it is used 


“in the tinctura amara, vinum amarum, - vi- 


num rhei, &c. of the Edinburgh Pharma. 
copeeia. 

Ca’netta Cusa’na. See Canella alba. 

Ca'neLxia cuu/rpo. The true cinnamon-. 
tree. 

Canr’ttm Marasa’ricm cortex. See. 
Laurus cassia. 

Canetir'rera Matraza/rica. 
TUS CUSSIAe 

Canron. (From xavvy, because it was 
made of split cane.) A sort of tube or in- 
strument, mentioned by Hippocrates, for 
conveying the fumes of antihysteric drugs 
into the womb. 

Ca’/nica. A spice used in the island of 
Cuba, probably the pimento ; or from some 
of the species of myrrhs. 

Ca’nicau. (From canis.) Coarse meal, 


was so called by the antients, from canis, a, 
Hence 


See Lau- 


panis caniceus, very coarse bread. 

Canicr'pa. (From canis, a dog, and cedo, 
to kill; so called because dogs are destroyed 
by eating it.) The herb dog’s bane, or CO 
nitum. See dconitum. 

N 2 


(From candeo, to shine.) A. 
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Canici’pjum. (From canis, adog, and 
«i edd, to kill.) The anatomical dissection 
of living dogs. 

Caran BRA S3ICA. 
westris of Linnzus. 

CaNINA LA ROvA. 

Cant NA Ma/Lus. 


The mercurialis syl- 


The cynoglossum. 
The mandragora. 
Canina na’zizes, The hydrophobia. 
Canine. Whatever partakes of, or has 
nay relation to the nature of a dog. 
Canine appetite. See Bulimia. 
Canine madness. See Hydrophobia. 
CANINE TEETH. ~§ Dentes canini. 
Cynodontes. Cuspidati of Mr, John Hunter ; 
iecause they have the two sides of their 
cdge Sloped off to a point, and this point is 
very sharp or cuspidated. Colwmeliares of 
Varro and Pliny. The four eye-teeth are 
vo called from their resemblance to those of 
the dog. They are situated, two in each 
jaw, on the side of the four middle or incisor 
tceth. Their fangs are longer than those of 
the incisores, aia therefore from the fangs 
of those in the upper jaw being supposed to 
extend the greatest part of the way to the 
eye, they have been called the e yc-tecth. 
Canrxus. (Caninus, se. musculus; be- 
eause it arises near the canine or eye-tooth. ) 
See Levator angult Ors. 
Cani'nus se'ntis. (From canis, a dog, 
and sentis, a thorn; from its being B prickly 
like athorn.) See Test canina. 


Cani'Ram. (Indian.) See Sirychnos nux 
POMICHs 

Canrau’sus. (From canis, and. rubus, a 
bramble.) See Rosa canina. 


CA’NIS. A dog. ‘The white dung of 
this animal, called album grecum, was for- 
inerly in esteem, but now disused. 

This term was also applied to the frenum 
of the penis. 

Ca’NIS INTERFE CTOR. ° 
ley or cevadilla. 

Ca‘nis Fo’NtIcus. See Castor. 

-Ca’nna. (Heb.) <A reed or hollow cane. 

A name of the fibula from its resemblance 
to a reed. 

Ca’NNA FI'sTULA. 

Ca’nnwa V/npica. 
pharmica, 

Ca’/nNA Ma! JOR. The tibia. 

Ca’NNA MINOR cCRU/RIS. 
merly applied to the fibula. 

Cannazrna. (From canna, a reed; 

named from its reed-like stalk. ) So Tourne- 
fort named the Datisca. 

CA'/NNABIS. .( From kavva, a reed. 
Kavva6or are foul springs, wherein hemp, &c. 
grow naturally. Or trom kanaba, from 
kanah, to mow. Arab.) Hemp. 

. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linngan system. Class, Divecia. Order, 
Pentandria. 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the 
hemp plant. 

Ca'nnasis sativa. The systematic name 
ef the hemp plant. It has a rank smell 


See Cassia fistula. 
The Sagittaria aleai- 


A name for- 


Indian panne bar- 
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of a narcotic kind. The effluvia from the 
fresh herb are said to affect the eyes and 
head, and that the water in which it has 
been long steeped is a sudden poison. 
Hemp-seeds, when fresh, afford a consi- 
derable quantity of oil. Decoctions and 
emulsions of them have been recommended 
against coughs, ardor urine, &c. Their 
use, in general, depends on their emollient 
and demulcent qualities. ‘The leaves of an 
oriental hemp, called bang or bangue, and. 
by the Egyptians assis, are said to be used 
in Flastexn: countries, as. a narcotic and — 


aphrodisiac. See Bangue. ' 

CaNNA’CORUS RADI'CE CROCEA. See 
Curcuma. 

CA/NNULA. (Dim. of canna, a reed.) 
The name of a surgical instrument. See 
Canula. 

Ca’non. (Kavwy.) A rule or canon, by 


which medicines are compounded. 
Sano'NIAL. (Kavoviat.) . Hippocrates in 
his. book De Aére, &c. calls those persons. 


thus, who have straight, and not bromine 


bellies. He would intimate that they.are. 
disposed, as it were, by a straight rule. 

Canovicon. (From xavwroy, the flower 
of the elder. ) 
its resemblance; also a coliyrium, of which: 
the chief ingredient was elder flowers. 

Canori'tTE. 
mentioned by Celsus. 

Cano’rum. (Kavwmoy.) The flower or 
bark of the elder-tree, in Paulus Augineta. 

Canra’srica. See Convolvulus. 

Canvra/srum, (From kanta, Heb.) In 
Ceelius Aurelianus it signifies bran or forties 

Ca’nracon. Gar den saffron. 4 

Ca’nrara. The plant which bears the 
St. Ignatius’s bean. 

Ca/nruari Ficutrni. Earthen cugurtaell 

CANTHARIS. (Cantharis, pl. can- 
tharides ; from Kav9apos, a beetle, to whose: 
tribe it belongs.) See Lyita. 

Ca’nruum. ‘Sugar-candy. 

-CA'/NTHUS. (Kavos, the iron binding 
of a cart-wheel. . Dr, Turton, in his glos- 
sary, supposes from its etymology, that it 
originally signified the circular extremity of 
the eyelid.) The angle or corner of the 
eye, where the upper and under eyelids 
meet. That next the nose is termed the in- 
ternal or greater canthus, and the other, the 
external or lesser canthus. 

Ca’ntion. An epithet for sugar. 

Canruarie’NsIs A’qua. Canterbury water 
is strongly impregnated with iron, sulphur, 
and carbonic acid gas; it is recommended 
in disorders, of the stomach, in gouty com- 
plaints, jaundice, diseases of the skin and 
chlorosis. ; 

CA’NULA. (Dim. of canna, a , reed.) 
A small tube. The term is generally applied 
to a tube adapted to a sharp instrument, w 
which it is thrust into a cavity or tumour, 
containing a fluid; the perforatiom being 
made, the sharp instrument is withdrawn, 


. 


A sort of spurge named from ~ 


The name of a collyrium: — 


_ ukamejus; from oxarlw, to dig.) 


for camphire. 


~semblance to hair or fine thread. ) 
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‘and thé canula left, in order that the fluid 


may pass through it. 

“~Canusa. Crystal. 
Caourcuou’c. See Indian rubber. 
Capuiva bilsam. See Copaifera officinalis. 
Carenrna. (From capeline, a woman’s 

hat, or bandage, French.) A double- 


‘headed roller put round the head. 


Carr'tta. A cupel or test. 
Caper-bush. See Capparis. 
Ca'prrus. (Kazelos, per apheresin, pro 


Hippo- 
crates means by this word a foramen, which 
is impervious and needs the use of a chi- 


rurgical instrument to make an opening ; .as 


_ the anus of some new-born infants. 


Ca'pHora. {Arab.) Camphire. 
Ca'PHuRA Ba’Ros INDO'RUM. A name 


Ca/pHuR& o/'LEUM. An aromatic essential 


oil distilled from the root of the cinnamon- 


tree. 

Capitia’res VERMI'CULI. 
and Dracunculus. 

CAPILLARY. (capillaris: from ca- 
pilus, a little hair; so called from the re- 
The 
very small ramifications of the arteries, 
which terminate upon the external surface of 
the body, or on the surface of internal ca- 
vities, are called capillary. 

Caritia’tio. (From capillus, a hair.) 
A capillary fracture of the cranium. 

CAPI'LLUS. (Quasi capitis pilus, the 
hair ofthe head.) The hair. Small, cylin- 
drical, transparent, insensible, and elastic 
filaments, which arise from the skin, and are 
fastened in it by means of small roots. 
‘The human hair is composed of a spongy, 
cellular texture, containing a coloured liquid, 
and a proper covering. Hair is divided into 
two kinds: dong, which arises on the scalp, 
cheek, chin, breasts of men, the anterior 
parts of the arms and legs, the arm pits 
groins, and pelvis: and short, which is softer 
than the long, and is present over the whole 
body, except only the palm of the hand and 
sole of the foot. The hair originates in the 
adipose membrane from an oblong membra- 
nous bulb, which has vessels peculiar to it. 
The hair is distinguished by different names 


See Crinones 


in certain parts; as, capillus, on the top of 


the head: crinis, on the back of the head; 
circrinnus, on the temples; cilium, on the 
eyelids; . supercilium, on the eyebrows ; 
vibrissa, in the nostrils; barba, on the chin ; 


Pappus, on the middle of the chin; mystaz, 


on the upper lip ;. pi/us, on the body. 

Capriius ve'neRis. See Adianthum. 

Carr'tius ve’neris Canapr’nsis. 
Adianthum Canadense. 

Carirece’NIvM. (From caput, the head, 
and plenus, full.) A catarrh. It is a bar- 
barous word; but Baglivi uses it to signify 
that continual heaviness or disorder in the 


The 


head, which the Greeks call Carebaria, 


’ 


 AapnBapia. 
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Caprsrra’cro. (From capistrum, a bridle ; 


so called because the preepuce is restrained 
as it were with a bridle.) Sce Phimosis. 
Carr/strnum. (From caput, the head. } 
A bandage for the head is so called. In 
Vogel’s Nosology it is the same as Trismus. 


CA’/PITAL. The head or upper part of 


an alembic. 

Caprra‘tia. (From ‘caja, the head. } 
Cephalics : medicines which relieve disorders 
of the head. 

Cavirr’tium. The head or seed vessels, 
frequently applied to mosses, &c. Some 
say it signifies soapy water, others say it is 
a lixivium. 

Cariritu’vium. (From caput, the head, 
and lavo, to wash.) A lotion or bath for 
the head. 

Capitis obliquus inférior et major. See 
Obliqguus inferior cantis. 

Capitis par tértium Fallépii. 
chelu-rrastoideus. 

Capitis posticus. 
ticus major. 

Capiiis réctus. See Rectus capitis posticus 
minor. 

Cari'trutum. (Dim. of caput, the head. } 

1. A small head or protuberance of a bone, 
received into the concavity of another bone. 

2. An alembic, 

Carrvi. (Indian.) A tree of Brazil, 
which affords the drug called balsam. cf 
capivi. See Copaifera officinalis. 

Carnetz’um. (From carvos, smoke, and 
eAaiov, Oil; so named from its smoky ex- 
halations when exposed to heat.) In Ga- 
len’s works, it is said to be aresin. 

Ca’pnias. (From xamvos, a smoke.) A 
jasper of a smoky colour. Also, a kind cf 
vine which bears white and part black 
grapes. 

Carni'ston. (From amvos, smoke.) A 
preparation made of spices and oil, by 
kindling the spices, and fumigating the 
oil. 

Carnr'tis, (From kamvos, smoke; so 
called from its smoky colour.) Tutty. 

Capnor'pes. (From kazvos, fumitory, and 
clos, likeness.) A species of fumitory. 

Ca’'pnos. Kavos. Fumitory; so called, 
says Blanchard, because its juice, if applied 
to the eyes, produces the same effect and 
sensations as smoke. 

Ca’ro moxa’'co. The Piper Indicum. 

Ca’ppa. (d@ capite, from the head; so 
called from its supposed resemblance.) The 
herb monkshood. 

CA’/PPARIS. (From cabar, Arab. or 
wopa To Kaxnavey apay, from its curing 
madness and melancholy.) The caper plant. 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Polyandria. Order, 
Monogynia. ‘ 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the caper 
plant. l 

Ca’pranis spino’sa. The systematic name 
of -the caper plant. Capparis ; pedunculis 

NS 


See Tra- 


See Rectus capitis pos- 
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“solitartis unifloris, stipulis spinosis, foliis. an- 
muis, capsulis ovalibus of Linnzus, The 
‘buds, or unexpanded flowers of this‘plant, 
are in common use as a pickle, which is said 
to possess antiscorbutic virtues. ‘The bark 
of the root was formerly in high esteem as 
a deobstruent. : 

Carreoza’ris. (From capreolus, a ten- 
dril.) Capreolatus., Resembling in its con- 
tortions, or other appearance, the tendrils 
of avine; as the spermatic vessels. 

Carrzota’tus. See Capreolaris. 

_ Carre’onus. (Dim. of caprea, a tendril.) 
It means the helix or circle of the ear, from 
its tendril-like contortion. Dr. Turton sug- 
gests its derivation from caper, a goat, whose 
horn its contortions somewhat resemble. 

Carrico’rnus. Lead. 

Carrirrcus. (From caper, a goat, and 

_ficus, a fig; because they are a chief food of 
goats.) The wild fig-tree. 

Carri’zans. Is by Galen and others used 
to express an inequality in the pulse, when 
it leaps, and, as it were, dances in uncertain 
strokes and periods. 

_ Carsr’tia. (Dim. of capsa, a chest, from 
its resemblance.) A name in Marcellus 
Empiricus for viper’s bugloss. 

CA’PSICUM. (From kazJw, to bite, on 
account of its effect on the mouth. ) 4 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. 
der, Monogynia. Guinea pepper, 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the ¢ap- 
‘sicum. 

Ca’psicumM ANNUUM. The _ systematic 
name of the plant from which we obtain 
Cayenne pepper. Piper Indicum. Lada 
chilli. Capo molago. Solanum urens. Sili- 
quastrum Plinii. Piper Braxilianum. Piper 
Guineense. Piper Calecuticum. Piper His- 
panicum. Piper, Lusitanicum. Cayenne pep- 
per. Guinea pepper. This species of pepper 
is obtained from the Capsicum; caule her- 
baceéo, pedunculis solitariis of Linnzus. What 
is generally used under the name of Cayenne 
pepper, however, is an indiscriminate mix- 
ture of the powder of the dried pods of many 
species of capsicum, but especially of the 
capsicum minimum, or bird pepper, which 
is the hottest of all. ‘These-peppers have 
been chiefly used as condiments. ‘They pre- 
vent flatulence from vegetable food, and 
give warmth to the stomach, possessing all 
the virtues of the oriental spices, without 
producing those complaints of the head 
which the latter are apt to occasion. An 
abuse of them, however, gives rise to visceral 
obstructions, especially of the liver. In the 
practice of medicine, there can be little 
doubt that they furnish us with one of the 
purest. and strongest stimulants which can 
be introduced into the stomach, and may be 
very useful in some paralytic and gouty 
eases. Dr. Adair, who first introduced them 
into practice, found them useful in the ca- 
chexia Africana, which he considers as a 


Class, Pentandria. Or-' 
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most frequent and fatal predisposition to 
disease among the slaves. Dr. Wright says, 
that in dropsical and other complaints where 
chalybeates are indicated, a minute portion 
of powdered capsicum forms an excellent — 
addition, and recommends its use in lethar- 
gic affections. This pepper has also been 
successfully employed in a species of cy-— 
nanche maligna, which proved very fatal in — 
the West-Indies, resisting the use of Peru- 
vian bark, wine, and other remedies com- 
monly employed. In tropical fevers, coma 
and delirium are common attendants; and 
in such cases, cataplasms of capsicum have a 
speedy and happy effect. They redden the 
parts, but seldom blister unless when kept 
on too long. In ophthalmia from relaxation, 
the diluted juice of capsicum is found to be 
a valuable remedy. Dr. Adair gave six or 
eight grains for a dose, made into pills; or 
else he prepared a tincture by digesting half 
an ounce of the pepper in a pound of al- 
kohol, the dose of which was one or two 
drachms, diluted with a sufficient quantity 
of water. A tinctura capsici is now for the 
first time introduced into the London phar- 
macopeeia. 

CA'/PSULA. (Dim. of capsa, a chest or 
case.) A term given by anatomists to any 
membranous production enclosing a part — 
of the body like a bag; as the capsular liga~ 
ments, the capsule of the crystalline lens, &c. 

Ca’psuL&® aATRaAsita/riz. See Renal 
Glands. 

Ca/rsuL® RENA’LES. See Renal Glands. 

CA’PSULAR LIGAMENT. (Capsu- 
laris; from capsa, a bag.) Ligamentum 
capsulare. The ligament which surrounds 
every moveable articulation, and contains 
the synovia like a bag. 

CA’/PSULE OF GLI'SSON. (Capsula — 
communis Glissonii. Vagina porte. Vagina 
Glissonii.) A strong tunic, formed of cellular 
texture, which accompanies the vena porte, 
and its most minute ramifications, through-. 
out the whole liver. 

Ca/putum. (From kaumrw, to bend.) A ~ 
contertion of the eye-lids, or other parts. 

Ca’pur. (Arab.) Camphor. 

CA’/PUT. (capitis, neut. from capio, to. 
take; because from it, according to Varro, 
the senses take their origin.) The head, ~ 
cranium, or skull. It is situated above or 
upon the trunk, and united to the cervical 
vertebrae. Re 

It is distinguished into skull and face, 
On the skull are observed verter, or crown; 
sinciput, or fore part; occiput, or hinder 
part; and the temples. ‘The parts distin- 
guished on the face are well known ; as the 
forehead, nose, eyes, &c. The arteries of 
the head are branches of the carotids; and 
the veins empty themselves into the jugulars. | 
See Shull and Face. ~ ~ 

CA’PUT GALLINA’GINIS. Veru= 
montanun. A cutaneous eminence in the _ 
urethra of men, before the neck of the 
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bladder, somewhat like the head of a wood- 
cock in miniature, around which the seminal 
ducts, and the ducts of the prostate gland, 


open. 


Ca’put mo’rtuum. A fanciful term, much 
used by the old chemists, but now entirely 
rejected. It denoted the fixed residue of 
operations. As the earlier chemists did not 
examine these, they did not find any incon- 
venience in one general term to denote 
them: but the most slender acquaintance 
with modern chemistry must show, that it 
is utterly impracticable to denote, by one 
general term, all the various matters that 
remain fixed in certain degrees of heat. 

CA’PUT OBSTI'PUM. Thewry neck. 
Mostly a spasmodic complaint. 

Ca’pur pu'rera. (A barbarous word, from 
caput, the head, and purgo, to purge.) 
Medicines which purge the head. Mrrhines. 
Masticatories. 

Caryri’pion. (From karvpos, burnt.) 
Capyrion. A medicated cake, much baked. 

Cary’rion. See Capyridion. — ' 


Ca’rare. (Persian.) Amber. 
Ca’rase Fu/NERUM. A name given to 
bitumen. 


CA’RABUS. A genus of insects of the 
beetle kind. Two species, the chrysocepha- 
lus and ferrugineus, have been recommended 
for the tooth-ache. They must be pressed 
between the fingers, and then rubbed-on the 
gum and tooth affected. 

Caraco’smos. A name of the sour mare’s 
milk, so much admired by the Tartars. 

~Caracua’ta. The common aloe of 
Brazil. 

Cara’nna. (Spanish.) Caragna. Caranne 
gummi. Bresilis. A concrete resinous juice, 
that exudes from a large tree, of which we 
have no particular account. It is brought 
from New Spain and America, in little 
masses, rolled up in leaves of flags; exter- 
nally and internally it is of a brownish co- 
lour, variegated with irregular white streaks. 
When fresh, it is soft and tenacious; but 
becomes dry and friable by keeping. Pure 
caranna has an agreeable aromatic smell, 
especially when heated, and a bitterish 
slightly pungent taste. It was formerly 
employed as an ingredient in vulnerary 
balsams, strengthening, discutient, and sup- 
purating plasters ; but its scarcity has caused 
it to be forgotten. 

Ca‘na scnu’tu1 (Indian.) Fruter Indica 
spinosa. An Indian shrub, like the caper- 
bush. A decoction of the root proves diu- 
retic. Ray. » 

Caraway-seed. See Carum. 

'Ca’reasus. (Kap€acos.) Scribonius Lar- 
gus uses this word for lint. 

CA’RBO. (Charbah, Heb. burnt or 
dried.) Coal. In medicine and chemistry, it 
is commonly understood to mean charcoal, 
and receives its name from its mode of pre- 
paration, which is by burning pieces of light 
wood into a dry black coal. 
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Ca’azo u’ent. Charcoal. As an external 
application, powdered charcoal has been 
recommended in the cure of gangrene, from 
external causes, and all descriptions of feetid 
ulcers. Meat which has acquired a mawkish 
or even putrid smell, is found to be rendered 
perfectly sweet, by rubbing it with powdered 
charcoal, It is also used as tooth-powder. 
CA/RBON. (From carbo, coal.) The 
chemical name of charcoal. It is the black 
residue of vegetables which have suffered a 


‘complete decomposition of their volatile 


principles by fire. Charcoal is black, brittle, 
sonorous, and light. It is placed among 
simple bodies, because no experiment has 
hitherto shown the possibility of decomposing 
it. It exists in the animal, vegetable, and. 
mineral kingdom. When it is required to 
procure carbon in a state of great purity, it 


‘must be dried by strong ignition in a closed 


vessel. The diamond, when burnt in oxygen 
gas, forms carbonic acid, like charcoal, and 
is therefore considered to be of the same 
chemical nature. 

CA/RBON, GA’/SEOUS O/XIDE OF. 
Gaseous oxide of carbon was first described 
by Dr. Priestley, who mistook it for a hydro- 
carbonate. With the true nature of it, we 
have been only lately acquainted. It was 
first proved to be a peculiar gas, by Mr. 
Cruikshank, of Woolwich, who made it 
known tousassuch,in April, 1801, through 
the medium of Nicholson’s Journal for that 
month. Several additional properties of this 
gas were soon afterwards noticed by Desor- 
mes, Clement, and others. Gaseous oxide of 
carbon formas an intermediate substance be- 
tween the pure hydro-carbonates and carbo- 
nic acid gas; but not being possessed of acid 
properties, Mr. Cruikshank has called it, 
conformably to the rules of the chemical 
nomenclature, gaseous oxide of carbon, for it 
consists of oxigen and carbon rendered 
gaseous by caloric. 

Though the gaseous oxide of carbon has 
some of the properties peculiar to the com- 
mon hydro-carbonates, the following cha- 
racteristic properties sufficiently prove that: 
none of those at present known are similar 
to it. We are, therefore, entitled to con- 
sider it as a peculiar gas. 

Properties. — Gaseous oxide of carbon is 
lighter than common air, in the proportion 
of 22 to 23. When mingled with common 
air, and ignited, it does not explode, but 
burns with a lambent blue flame, and the 
product is carbonic acid. It is very little 
absorbable by water: it is void of taste and 
odour. A mixture of 20 parts of gaseous 
oxide of carbon and 8 of oxigen gas, fired over 
mercury by electricity, diminishes to a vo- 
lume equal to about 18 or 19 parts, which is 
carbonic acid gas. Jt contains neither 
water nor the basis of that fluid. It is ex- 
ceedingly noxious; animals die in it in- 
stantly; when breathed for a few minutes 
only, it produces giddiness and faintings. 
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Neither light, heat, nor electricity, have any 
effect upon it. 


_ gaseous oxide of carbon and hydrogen gas 


are passed through a red-hot glass. tube, the 
tube is lined with charcoal, water is formed, 
and an excess of hydrogen makes its escape. 
If a piece of iron be put into the tube, it is 
oxidated, but not converted into steel. Nei- 
ther nitrogen gas nor sulphur have any 
action on it even at high temperatures. It 
is capable of dissolving a minute quantity of 
charcoal, and increasesin bulk. It dissolves 
phosphorus, and acquires the property of 
burning with a yellow flame... The alkalies 
have no effect on this gas. It is not altered 
when passed with ammonia through an 
ignited tube. When the red oxide of mer- 
cury is heated in it,'a commencement of 
reduction takes place. Neither sulphuric, 
nitric, nor nitro-muriatic’ acids, alter it, 
when passed with it through a red-hot tube. 
Feur parts of oxigenated 1 muriatic acid gas 
left with one of gaseous oxide of carbon, 
decompose it completely. Nitrous gas has 
no effect upon it. When mixed with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, and passed through 
a red-hot tube, sulphur is deposited, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas remains mixed 
with gaseous oxide of carbon. 

Methods of obtaining Gaseous Oxide of 


. Carbon. — Gaseous oxide of carbon may 
be cbtained by a decomposition of carbonic | 


acid at high temperatures, by means of 
various fi xed substances which. have a consi- 
derable affinity to oxigen. This may be done 
by exposing to a strong red heat, a mixture 
of carbonate of lime or ‘barytes, and filings of 
iron, zinc, &c. It may also be procured by 
distilling a mixture of charcoal with some 
of the metallic oxides. 

The method of obtaining the gaseous 
oxide of carbon in a state of | purity, recom- 
mended by Mr. Cruikshank, is the follow- 
ing: 

‘I. Take one part of chalk, previously ex- 
posed to a low red heat, for about ten 
minutes, mix it with an equal quantity of 
perfectly dry filings of zinc; let the mix- 
ture be introduced into a retort, and expose 
it to a heat gradually increased. As soon 
as the retort becomes of a dull red heat, 
gas will be disengaged in great abundance. 
The gas which comes over first is carbonic 
acid gas, but as soon as the retort becomes 
thoroughly ignited, pure gaseous oxide of 


- carbon is liberated in a prodigious quantity, 


which may be collected in the usual manner 
over waiter. 

' In this process, a decomposition of the 
carbonic acid of the chalk takes place in 
its nascent state. The zinc robs the carbonic 
acid of part of its oxigen at a high temper- 
ature, and becomes to a certain - degree 
oxidated. The carbonic acid, by being thus 
deprived of part of its oxigen, becomes 
converted into a new inflammable gas, | 


which is the gaseous oxide of carbon. 


When equal quantities of | 
salt, formed by the union of carbonic acid . 
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Carbonaceous acid. See Conidae acid. — 
CARBO/’NAS. A carbonate. A neutral 


with an alkaline, earthy, or metallic base. 


The carbonates employed in medicine are: 


1. The potassze carbonas. 

2. The sodz carbonas. 

3. The creta. preparata, and the teste _ 
preparate, which are varieties of carbonate 
of lime. 

When the base is imperfectly neutralized 
by the carbonic acid, the salt is termed a 
subcarbonate ; of which kind are employed 
medicinally : 

1. The potassz subcarbonas. 

2. The sode subcarbonas, and the sods 
subearbonas exsiccata. 

5. The ammonie subcarbonas, and the 
liquor ammoniz subcarbonatis. 

4. The plumbi subcarbonas. 

x The ferri subcarbonas. 

The magnesiz carbonas. 
ee NAS AMMO'NI&. See Ammonia 


subcarbonas. 
CARBO'NAS CA’LCIS. Carbonate © 
of lime. Several varieties of this are used ; 


in medicine: the purest and best are the 
creta przparata, teste preparate, chelz 
cancrorum, testz ovorum, and oculi can- 
crorum. 


Carzo/'Nas Ferri. See Ferri subcar- | 


bonas. . rig 
Carso/nas MaGnz'stm. See Magnesia 
carbonas. , 
Carso'nas pLuMBI. See Plumbi subcar- - 
bonas. ; 
Carzo’Nas pora’ssa. See Potasse car- 
bonas. 


Carso’nas sopm®. See Sode conbonas. 

Carbonated hydrogen gas. See Carburetted 
hydrogen gus. 

CA/RBONIC ACID GAS. Acuna ; 
Carbonicum. Fixed air. Carbonaceous acid. — 
Calcareous acid. Aérial acid. Carbonic - 
acid gas is the first elastic aériform fluid 
that was known after common air. We! 
find that the antients were in some measure _ 
acquainted with it. Van Heimont. called ,_ 
it the gas of Must, or of the vintage, or 
gas syluisine. | 

We are indebted to Dr. Black of Edin- ; 
burgh for the knowledge of some of the 
most remarkable properties of this fluid. . 
In the year 1755 he discovered the affi-- 
nity between this gas and alkalies: and 
Bergman, in 1772, ~ proved that it was an. 
acid. ; 
Properties. — Carbonic acid gas is invisi- 
ble. It extinguishes flame. It is fatal to 
animal life. It exerts powerful effects on — 
living vegetables. Its taste is pungent and — 
acid. Its energy, as an acid, is but feeble, _ 
although distinct and certain. Neither” 
light or caloric seem to produce any distinct. i 
effect upon it, except that the latter dilates — 


it. It unites with water slowly. These — 


two fluids, after considerable agitation, a if 
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last combine, and form a sub-acid liquid. 


The colder the water, and the greater the 
pressure applied, the more carbonic acid gas 
will be absorbed. The water impregnated 
with it, sparkles upon agitation ; it has a 
pungent, acidulous taste, and reddens tinc- 
ture of litmus. Heat again disengages the 
gas from the water. This gas precipitates 
lime, strontia, and barytes, from their solu- 
tions in water. It is greedily attracted by 
all the alkalies. Its specific weight is to that 
of atmospheric air, as 1500 to 1000 nearly. 
It may be poured out of one vessel into an- 
other. It is not acted upon by oxygen, 
nor is it altered by any of the simple com- 
bustible bodies at common temperatures ; 
but charcoal, iron, and some other metals 
are capable of decomposing it when assisted 
by heat; as is also phosphorus, when united 
to lime. 


Methods of obtaining Carbonic Acid Gas. 


Of all the gases, carbonic acid gas is that, 
perhaps, which is diffused in the greatest 
abundance throughout nature. It is found 
in three different states: — Ist, In that of 
gas; 2dly, In that of mixture; and 3dly, In 
that of combination. ‘The various processes 
for obtaining it are the following. 

1.. Put intoacommon glass-bottle, or re- 


tort, a little marble, chalk, or lime-stone, | 


and pour on it sulphuric acid, diluted with 
about six times its weight of water, an effer- 
vescence will ensue, and carbonic acid gas 
will. be liberated, which those who have an 
opportunity may collect over mercury ; but, 
a mercurial apparatus is not absolutely ne- 
cessary, since the gas may be collected over 
water, if it is to be used immediately when 
procured.- 
In this instance the carbonic acid is dis- 
engaged from the state of combination, and 
reduced to the aériform state. The marble, 
lime-stone, or chalk, consists of this acid 
and lime ; on presenting to it sulphuric acid, 
a decomposition takes place, the sulphuric 
acid has a greater affinity to the lime than 
the carbonic acid gas; it therefore unites to 
it, and forms sulphate of lime, disengaging 
at the same time the carbonic acid in the 
state of gas, at the temperature of our at- 
mosphere. 
Remark. — Carbonic acid gas may, in this 
manner, be disengaged from all its combina- 
tions with alkalies; by using indifferently 
any other dense acid, possessing a superior 
affinity to the alkali in the common accept- 
_ ation of the word. 

_2. It may likewise be obtained from the 
Same substances by the action of caloric. 

.. For this purpose, reduce marble, or chalk, 
to powder ; introduce it into 4 gun-barrel, 
which must be placed across a furnace; 
adapt a bent tube to the end of the gun- 
‘barrel, and insert it below a receiver in the 
‘pneumatic apparatus... Maintain a strong 
heat, till the barrel is brought to a state of 
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ignition, and at that temperature carbonic. 


acid gas will be liberated in abundance. 

In this case, a decomposition of the mar- 
ble or carbonate of lime takes place, on ac- 
count of the action of caloric, which at a 


high temperature breaks the affinity of the. 


carbonic acid and lime; it unites with the 
first, and leaves the lime behind in that state 
which is generally called quick-lime. 

3. Carbonic acid gas may also be obtained 
by burning charcoal in oxygen gas. 

Take a bell-glass, filled with oxygen gas, 
resting inverted in a bason of mercury ; pass 
up into it some bits of new-made charcoal, 
with some touch-paper affixed to them; set 
fire to them by means of' a lens collecting 
the sun’s rays, and carbonic acid will be 
produced by the combustion of the char- 
coal. 

Carbohic acid gas is often found oecupy- 
ing the lower parts of mines, caverns, tombs, 
and such other subterraneous places as con- 
tain materials for producing it. It is called 
choke, or chalk-damp. ‘The grotto del Cane, 
near Naples, has long been famous for the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas produced there, 
which runs out at the opening like a stream 
of water. The quantity of carbonic acid gas 
generated in this cavern, is so great, that a 
dog, or any other animal, is immediately 
killed if his nose be thrust into it. 

The carbonic acid, existing naturally in 
the state of gas, may be collected by filling 
bottles with water and emptying them into 
the atmosphere of this gas; the gas takes 
the place of the water, and fills the bottles, 
which must then be corked. 

Carbonic acid gas is likewise formed dur- 
ing fermentation; on account of its great 
weight, it occupies the apparently empty 
space, or upper part of the vessel in whicls 
the fermenting process is going on. It may, 
in this case, be collected in a manner simi- 
lar to that above. 

Carbonic acid gas is also obtained during 
the reduction of metallic oxides, and during 
the deflagration of nitrates, with combus- 
tible bodies. This gas is much esteemed in 


the cure of typhus fevers, and of irritability , 


and weakness of stomach producing vomit- 

ing. Against the former diseases it is given 

by administering yeast, bottled porter, and 

the like; and for the latter it is disengaged 

from the carbonated alkali by lemon juice in 

a draught given while effervescing. 
Carbuncle. See Anthrax. 


CARBU’NCULUS.. (Dim. of carbo, a 


burning coal.) A carbuncle. Carbo. Ru- 
binus verus. Codesella. Erythema gangre- 
nosum. Granatristum. Pruna. Persicus 


ignis of Avicenna. An inflammatory tu- 
mour which svon becomes gangrenous. See 
Anthrax. 

CARBURETTED HYDROGEN 
GAS. Carbonated Hydrogen gas. Heavy 
inflammable Air. Hydro-carbonate. There 
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are two gaseous compounds of carbon and /4e ( 


= . 
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hydrogen in definite proportions, differing 
materially in specific ‘gravity and other cir- 
cumstances. Y" 

I. Light carburetted hydrogen gas has 
a fetid odour. It is neither absorbed nor 
altered by water. It is inflammable, and 
burns with a denser and deeper coloured 
flame than hydrogen gas. It is unalter- 
able by acids or alkalies, Its specific gra- 
vity is greater than that of hydrogen gas. 
Its combustion with a due proportion of 
oxygen gas, is productive of water and car- 
bonic acid. When passed through melted 
sulphur, it becomes converted into sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, and charcoal is depo- 
sited. Electrization dilates it permanently 
to a2 little more than twice its original bulk: 
but when dried the dilatation is much less. 
The air thus expanded, requires a greater 
quantity of oxygen to decompose it, than 
the same quantity of gas not dilated by elec- 
tricity ; 100 cubic inches of pure light ear- 
buretted hydrogen gas weigh about seven- 
teen grains. 

Light carburetted hydrogen gas may be 
obtained from animal, vegetable, or mineral 
substances. Nature produces it ready formed 
in marshes and. ditches, on the surface of 
putrid water, in mines, burying-places, com- 
mon sewers, and in those situations where 
putrid animal and vegetable matters are ac- 
cumulated. It is also generated in the in- 
testinal canal of living animals. 

1. Light carburetted hydrogen gas may 
be plentifully procured from most stagnant 
waters: to do this, fill a wide-mouthed bottle 
with the water, and keep it inverted therein 
with a funnel in its neck; then, with a stick. 
stir the mud at the bottom, just under the 
funnel in the bottle, so as to Jet the bubbles 
of air, which rise from the mud, enter into the 
bottle; when by thus stirring the mud in 
various places, and catching the air in the 
bottle, it is filled, it must be corked under 
water. 

g. It may be also obtained during the 
distillation of animal and vegetable matter. 
For instance : : 

Let shavings of wood or saw-dust be pu 
into a retort, and begin the distillation with 
a gentle heat, increasing it gradually till the 
retort becomes red hot; a great quantity of 
gas will be liberated, which may be caught 
over water. On examining this gas, it will 
be found to consist of carbonic acid gas and 
carburetted hydrogen gas. In order to ob- 
tain the latter in a state of purity, the whole 
must be shaken with lime-water, or with a 
caustic alkaline solution. The carbonic acid 
gas will be absorbed, and the carburetted hy- 
drogen gas left behind in a pure tsate. 

The production of the gas in this man- 
ner, is the result of a partial analysis of the 
wood. It proves that wood contains solid 
hydrogen, carbon and oxygen. When the 
intensity of the heat has reached a certain 
degree, a part of the charcoal unites with 
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part of the oxygen, and produces carbo- 
nic acid, which, by means of caloric, is 
melted into the gaseous state, and forms 
carbonic acid gas; at the same time, a part 
of the hydrogen of the wood combines with 
another portion of carbon and caloric, and 
forms carburetted hydrogen gas. 

Remark. — The flame of burning wood, 
&c. is the inflamed carburetted hydrogen 
gas, liberated on the application of caloric to 
such bodies. 

3. Charcoal has been in general made use 
of for obtaining light carburetted hydrogen 
gas. For this purpose, put some moistened 
charcoal into an earthen retort, apply heat, 
and increase it till the retort becomes ignited ; 
gas will be evolved, consisting partly of car- 
bonic acid gas, and partly of light carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas, which may be separated 
as before. 

In this case a decomposition of the water 
takes place, by means of the charcoal. The 
oxygen forsakes its hydrogen, and unites to 
part of the charcoal, at this temperature, 
and forms carbonic acid gas, in conjunction 
with caloric ; the liberated hydrogen assisted 
by caloric, dissolves another portion of the 
charcoal, and forms with it light carburetted 
hydrogen gas: but some carbonic oxide is 
mixed with it. 

4. Light carburetted hydrogen gas is also 
obtained abundantly from the distillation of 
pit-coal ; and now very extensively used as 
a substitute for oil in lighting the streets of 
this metropolis, &c. 

II. Heavy carburetted hydrogen gas was 
first brought into notice by a society of 
Dutch chemists, consisting of Deiman, 
Troostwyk, Bond, and Laurenburgh. ‘They ’ 
observed in this gas the particular property, 
that when it was combined with oxygenated 
muriatic acid gas, in a certain proportion, 
the elastic form of both fluids became de- 
stroyed, and an oil was produced ; for which 
reason they called it Olefiant gas. 

Properties. — Heavy carburetted hydro- 
gen gas is not absorbed or altered by water. 
Its weight nearly equals that of common 
air. It has a disagreeable fetid odour, dif- 
ferent from that of light carburetted hydro- 
gen gas. It burns with a strong compact 
flame, similar to that of resinous oil. When 
mixed with oxygenated muriatic acid gas, 
its bulk is diminished, and an oil is formed. 
When the mixture of these two gases is. 
fired, a quantity of charcoal is immediately 
deposited, in the form of fine soot. Sul-- 
phuric, sulphurous, nitric, and muriatic 
acids do not act upon it; neither does ni- — 
trous gas, nor any of the fixed alkalies. 
Ammonia adds to its volume without occa- 
sioning any other change. Phosphorus heat- 
ed in it even to fusion, does not affect it. 
When made to pass through an ignited 
glass*tube, it does not diminish in volume, 
put loses the property of forming oil with 
oxygenated muriatic acid gas. Electric 
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shocks passed through it, dilate, and like- 
wise deprive it of this property. When 
passed through a tube with sulphur in fu- 
sion, sulphuretted hydrogen gas is obtained, 
and charcoal deposited. When burnt with 
oxygen gas, or when passed through a red- 
hot tube, filled with oxide of manganese, car- 
bonic acid gas is formed, as well as water. 

Preparation. — Heavy carburetted hydro- 
gen gas is obtained by decomposing alkohol 
by sulphuric acid, at high temperatures. It 
is also obtained in abundance when alkohol 
or ether is passed through a red-hot earthen 
tube. Sulphuric ether mixed with sulphuric 
acid, and subjected to heat, also affords it, 
but in a less pure state. 

The Dutch chemists observed, that if the 
vapour of ardent spirit or ether be made to 
pass through a glass tube, over the compo- 
nent parts of the earthen tube, namely, 
alumine and silex, this gas was also pro- 


duced; or by passing it through a red-hot (fi 


tube of pipe-clay. 

In order to obtain this gas the following 

method may serve: 
_ L&t four parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and one of highly rectified ardent spi- 
rit, be mingled together gradually in a glass 
retort; heat will be developed, the mixture 
will become brown, and heavy carburetted 
hydrogen gas will be extricated without the 
application of external heat. When a mo- 
derate heat is applied, the action is very vio- 
lent, and the gas is liberated very copiously, 
and may be received over water. 

The gas obtained, is always mixed with a 
considerable quantity of sulphurous acid gas, 
from which it may be freed by agitating it 
in contact with lime-water, or a solution of 
potash. 

Remark. — In this operation, the heat 
ought to be regulated with great care, and 
the retort holding the mixture ought to be 
very capacious, otherwise the matter will 
be forced over into the receiver. The heat 
of a candle, or lamp, is sufficient. 4 

Ca’/ncarvus. Carcaros. (From kapkaipw, 
to resound.) <A kind of fever in which the 
patient has a continual horror and trem- 


bling, with an unceasing sounding in his 
ears. 

Ca’rcas. The Barbadoes nut-tree, the 
Cataputia. 

Ca/rcax. (From kapa, ahead.) . A spe- 


cies of poppy, with a very large head. 


Ca’rcer. Paracelsus means by it, a re- 
medy proper for restraining the disorder by 
motions of body and mind, as in curing the 
chorea Sancti Viti. 

Carcur’sius. (Kapxnows.) A name of 
some bandages noticed by Galen, and de- 
scribed by Oribasius. Properly it is the top 
of a ship’s mast. . 


CARCINOMA. (From kaprw@, a 


cancer.) See Cancer. 


Carcixcs, See 


(KaprwG-, a cancer.) 
Cancer. 
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Carvama’xrica. (From xap8auoy, the nas- 
turtium.) A species-of sciatica cresses. 


CarpaMELE’uM. A medicine of no note, 
mentioned by Galen. 
CARDAMINE. (From kepiia, the 


heart; because it acts as a eordial and 
strengthener, or from its having the taste 
of cardamum, that is, nasturtium, or cress.) 
Cuckoo-flower. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tetradynamia. 
Order, Siliquosa. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon lady’s smock, or cuckoo-flower. See 
Cardamine pratensis. 

Carpami/ng prATE'NsIS. The systematic 
name of the plant called cardamine in the 
pharmacopeeias. Cardamines; foliis pinnatis, 

foliolis, radicalibus subrotundis, caulinis lance- 

olatis of Linnzus. This plant is also called 
Cardamantica. Nasturtium aquaticum. Cult 
os. Iberis sophia. It is the flower of this 
plant which has a place in the materia 
medica, upon the authority of Sir George 
Baker, who has published five cases, two of 
chorea Sancti Viti, one of spasmodic asthma, 
one of hemiplegia, and a case of spasmodic 
affections of the lower limbs, wherein the 
flores cardamines were supposed to have been 
successfully used. A variety of virtues have 
been given to this plant, which do not de- 
serve the attention of practitioners. 

Carpami'Nes rio’res. See Cardamine 
pratensis. 

CARDAMO’MUM. (From rapdayor, 
and awpoy: because it partakes of the na- 
ture, and is like both the cardamum and 
amomum.) ‘The cardamom seed. 

CARDAMO’MUM MA‘’JUS. The 
greater cardamom seeds, by some called 
grains of Paradise, are contained in a large, 
brown, somewhat triangular husk, the thick- 
ness of one’s thumb, and pyramidal; their 
virtues are similar to those of the cardamo- 
mum minus. 

CARDAMO'MUM ME’DIUM. The 
seeds correspond, in every respect, with the 
lesser, except in size, they being twice as 
long, but no thicker than the cardamomum 
MIUNUS.« ‘ 

CarpAMOMUM MINUS. 
Cardamomium. 

CarpaMo'MUM PIPERA’TUM. 
of Paradise. 

Carpamo’MuM Sizerie’NseE. 
sum Indicum. 

Ca’rpamum. (From kapiia, the heart; 
because it comforts and strengthens the 
heart.) Garden cresses. 

CA’RDIA. (From reap, the heart.) 
This term was applied by the Greeks to the 
heart. The superior opening of the stomach 
is also so called. 

CARDIACA. (From rapéza, the heart. ) 

1. Cordials. See Cordials. 

2, The pharmacopeeial name of mother- 
wort. {So named from the supposed-relicf 
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it gives in faintings and disorders of the 
stomach. See Leonurus cardiaca. 

* Carpi’aca conre’crio. See Confectio 
aromatica. 

Carpr'aca pa’ssto. ‘The cardiac passion. 
Antient writers frequently mention a dis- 
order under this name, but the moderns 

always speak of it as a syncope. 

Caxspr'acus Mo’/rrus. A name by which 
the antients called the typhus fever. 


‘CARDIA’/LGIA. (From rapdia, the 
cardia, and aAdyos, pain.) Pain at the 
stomach. The heartburn, Dr. Cullen 


yanks it as a symptom of dyspepsia. Heart- 
burn is an uneasy sensation in the stomach, 
with anxiety, a heat more or less violent, 
and sometimes attended with oppression, 
faintness, an inclination to vomit, or a plen- 
tiful discharge of clear lymph, like saliva. 
This pain may arise from various and dif- 
ferent causes; such as flatus; from sharp 
humours, either acid, bilious, or rancid ; 
from worms gnawing and vellicating the 
coats of the stomach ; from acrid and pungent 
_food, such as spices, aromatics, &c. ; as also 
from rheumatic and gouty humours, or 
surfeits ; from too free a use of tea, or 
watery fluids relaxing the stomach, &c.; 
From the natural mucus being abraded, par- 
ticularly in the upper orifice of the stomach. 

“Carpia‘tGIA INFLAMMATO RIA.  Inflam- 
mation in the stomach. 

Carpia‘/LGIa spuTATO RIA. See Pyrosis. 

Carpime'tecH. (From xapodia, the heart, 
and meleck, Heb. a governor.) A fictitious 
term in Doleus’s Encyclopedia, by which 
fhe would express a particular active prin- 
ciple in the heart, appointed to what we call 
the vital functions. 

Carpvimo'na. A name for Cardialgia. 

Cardinal flowers, blue. See Lobelia. 

Carpiname’ntuM. (From cardo, a hinge.) 
A sort of articulation like a hinge. 

CARDIO’GMUS. (From xepitwoow, 
to have a pain in the stomach.) The same 
as Cardialgia. Also an aneurism in the 
aorta, near the heart, which occasions pain 
‘in the precordia. 

CarpvioNcuus. (From xapdia, the heart, 
and oykos, atumour.) An aneurism in the 
heart, or in the aorta near the heart. 

Caroiorxo'tus. (From xapdia, the heart. ) 
and titpwokw, to wound.) One who hath 
a wound in his beart. 

CARDITIS. (From xapéiia, the heart.) 
Inflammation of the heart. It is a genus 
of disease arranged by Cullen in the class, 
pyrexi@, and order phliegmasie. It is known 
by pyrexia, pain in the region of the heart, 
great anxiety, difficulty of breathing, cough, 
irregular pulse, palpitation, and fainting, 
andthe other symptoms of inflammation. 

The treatment of carditis is, in a great 
measure, similar to that of pneumonia. It 
is necessary to take blood freely, as well ge- 
nerally as locally, and apply a blister near 
the part. Purging may be carried to a 
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greater extent than in pneumonia; and the 
use of digitalis is more important, to lessen 
the irritability of the heart. It is equally 
desirable to promote diaphoresis, but expec- 
toration is not so much to be looked for, 
unless indeed, as very often happens, the 
inflammation should have extended, in some 
degree, to the lungs. : 

* Ca’rpo. (A hinge.) The articulation 
called Ginglymus; also the second vertebra 
of the neck. 

Ca’rponer. A wild artichoke, esculent. 

Carpo nium. So Paracelsus calls wine 
medicated with herbs. 

Carpora’tium. The low carline thistle, 
said to be diaphoretic. 

CA’RDUUS.  (d carere, quasi aptus ca- 
rend@e lane, being fit to tease wool ; or from 
keipw, to abrade; so named from its rough- 
ness, which abrades and tears whatever it 
meets with.) The thistle, or teasel. ‘The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, Poly- 
gamia equals. 

Ca’/rpuus aca’ntuus. The bear’s breech. 

Ca’rpuus a’tTI111s. ‘The artichoke. 

Ca’/rpuus BENEDI/ctus. See Centaurea. 

Ca'rpuus naMokRuOIDA’LIS. (So called 
because it is said to relieve the pains of the 
hemorrhoids, if beat into a poultice and 
applied.) Also called carduus vinearum 


‘repens, sonchi folio. Cirsium arvense. Cea- 


nothos. The common creeping way thistle. 
Serratula arvensis of Linnzus. 
Ca’rpuus La‘creus. See Carduus Ma- 
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Ca’rpuus ta’crrus Syri/acus. The 
Spanish milk-thistle. Stomachic and ano- 
dyne. : 


Ca/RDUUS MaRIm. See Carduus marianus. 
Ca’npuus MaRia’Nus. © The systematic 
name of the officinal Carduus Marie. Car- 
duus albis maculis notatus vulgaris, C. B. 
Common milk-thistle, or Lady’s. thistle. 
The seeds of this plant, Carduus marianus : — 
foliis amplexicaulibus, hastato-pinnatifidis, spi- 
nosis; calycibus aphyllis; spins caniliculatis, 
duplicato-spinosis, cf Linneus, and the 
herb have been employed medicinally. The — 
former contain a bitter oil, and are recom- — 
mended as relaxants. The juice of the latter 
is said to be salutary in dropsies, in the dose 
of four ounces; and, according to Miller, 
to be efficacious against pungent pains. 
Ca’rpuus satr’vus. The artichoke. 
Ca’/xpuus soustitia’Lis. The calcitrapa 


officinalis. ‘ 
Ca’rpuus tomento’sus. The woolly 
thistle. See Onopordiym acanthium. 


Careza’ria. (From «apn, the head, and 
Bapos, weight.) A painful and uneasy hea- 
viness of the head. 

Carr/num. (From «apy, the head.) 


Galen uses this word for the head. 
Care’num vinem. Strong wine. 
Ca’reumM. (From Caria, the country 

whence they were brought.) The caraway. 
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_ CA’REX. (Cares, -icis, foem. from careo, 
“not guia viribus careat, but because, from its 
roughness, it is fit ad carendum, to card, 
tease, or pull.) Sedge. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Monoecia. Order, Triandria. 
Ca’/REX ARENA’RIA. The systematic name 
of the officinal sarsaparilla Germanica, which 
grows plentifully on the seacoast. The 
root has been found serviceable in some 
_ mucal affections of the trachea, in rheumatic 
pains, and gouty affections. 
CA’/RICA. (From Caria, the place 
where they were cultivated.) The fig. See 
Ficus carica. 
Ca’nica papaya. Papaw-tree. This is 
a native of both Indies, and the Guinea coast 
of Africa. When the roundish fruit are 
nearly ripe, the inhabitants of India boil 
and eat them with their meat, as we do 
turnips. They have somewhat the flavour 
of a pompion. Previous to boiling, they 
soak them for some time in salt and water, 
to extract the corrosive juice, unless the 
meat they are to be boiled with should be 
very salt and old, and then this juice being 
in them, will make them as tender as a 
chicken. But they mostly pickle the long 
fruit, and thus they make no bad succeda- 
neum for mango. ‘The buds of the female 
flowers are gathered, and made into a sweet- 
meat; and the inhabitants are such good 
husbands of the produce of this tree, that 
they boil the shells of the ripe fruit into a 
repast, and the insides are eaten with sugar 
in the manner of melons. Every part of the 
papaw tree, except the ripe fruit, affords a 
milky juice, which is used, in the Isle of 
France, as an effectual remedy for the tape- 
worm. In Europe, however, whither it 
has been sent in the concrete state, it has 
not answered, perhaps from some change it 
had undergone, or not having been given in 
a sufficient dose. ; 
Ca’ricum. (From Caricus, its inventor. ) 
Carycum. An ointment for cleansing ulcers, 
composed of hellebore, lead, and cantha- 
rides. 
., CAYRIES..... (From carah, Chald.) Rot- 
tenness, or mortification of the bones, 
Carma. ‘The cassada bread. 
Carrna. A name formerly applied to 
the back-bone. , 


Ca/rium re’RRA. Lime. 


Carivinta Not. A name of sarsaparilla 
_ root. 
CARLINA. (From Carolus, Charles 


the Great, or Charlemagne ; because it was 
believed that an angel showed it to him, and 
that, by the use of it, his army was preserved 
from the plague.) Carline thistle. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, Poly- 
gamia equalis. The officinal name of two 
kinds of plants. ; 
Carina acau’ts. The systematic name 
of the chamaleon album. Carlina. Car» 
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dopatium. Carline thistle. Carlina acaulis ; 
caule unifloro, flore breviore of Linnzus. 
The root of this plant is bitter, and said to 
possess diapboretic and anthelmintic virtues. 
It is also extolled by foreign physicians in 
the cure of acute, malignant, and chronic 
disorders. 

Carui’NA GUMMI/FERA. 
Ixine. Pine thistle. This plant is the 
Airactylis gummifera of Linneus. The 
root, when wounded, yields a milky, viscous 

| juice, which concretes into tenacious masses, 
at first whitish, resembling wax, when much 
handled growing black; it is said to be 
chewed with the same views as magtich. 

Carline thistle. See Carlina acaulis. 

Ca‘nto Sa’ncro ra’pix. _ St. Charles’s 
root; so called by the Spaniards, on account 
of its great virtues. It is found in Mechoa- 
chan,a province in America. Its bark bath 
an aromatic flavour, with a bitter acrid taste. 
The root itself consists of slender fibres. ‘The 
bark issudorific, and strengthens the gums. 
and stomach... . 

CA/RMEN. (Carmen, -inis, neut. A 
verse; because charms usually consisted of 
a verse.) A charm; an amulet. 

Carmes. (The Carmelite friars, Fr.) 
Carmelite water; so named from its inven- 


Carduus pinea. 


tors; composed. of baum, lemon-peel, 
&e. 
Carmina’ntTia. See Carminatives. 


CARMI’NATIVES. (Carminativa, se. 
medicamenta: from carmen, a verse or 
charm; because practitioners, in antient 
times, ascribed their operation to a charm 
or enchantment.) A term applied to those 
substances which allay pain, and dispel fla- 
tulencies of the prime vie. The principal 
carminatives are the semina cardamomi, 
anisi et carui; olea essentialia carui, anist 
et juniperi; confectio aromatica; pulvis 
aromaticus; tinctura’ cardamomi; tinctura 
cinnamoui composita; zinziber;  tonies, 
bitters, and astringents. 

Carwaza’pium. Caraway-seed, 

CA’RNEZ COLUMN. The fleshy 
pillars or columns in the cavities of the 
heart. See Heart. 

Carni'‘cuta. (Dim. of caro, carnis, the 
flesh. ) The fleshy supstance which surrounds 
the gums. 

Carniro’rMis. (From caro, flesh, and 
forma, likeness.) Having the appearance of 
flesh. It is commonly applied to an abscess 
where the flesh surrounding the orifice is 
hardened, and of a firm consistence. 

CA/RO. (Caro, carnis, fem.) Flesh. 
The red part or belly of a muscle ;, also the 
‘pulp of fruit. 

Ca/Ro ADNA’TA. 
testicle. 

Caro.i'NaA. 


The recent swelled 
See Carlina. 

Caro’r1. The amomum verum. 

Canora. The name of a vessel that 
resembles an urinal. 

Caro’sts. See Carus. 
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Caro’ra. See Daucus. 

Carorivy’a arte’ria. See Carotid artery. 

CAROTID ARTERY. (From kapow, 
to cause to sleep; so called because, if 
tied with a ligature, they cause the animals 
to be comatose, and have the appearance of 
being asleep.) The carotids are two consi- 
derable arteries that proceed, one on each 
side of the cervical vertebre, to the head, 
te supply it with blood. The right carotid 
does not arise immediately from the arch of 
the aorta, but is given off from the arteria. 
innominata. The left arises from the arch of 
the aorta. Each carctid is divided into ex- 
ternal and internal, or that portion without 
and that within the cranium. The external 
gives off eight branches to the neck and 
face, viz. anteriorly, the superior thyroideal, 
the sublingual, the inferior maxillary, the 
external maxillary ; posteriorly, the internal 
maxillary, the occipital, the external audi- 
tory, and the temporal. The internal carotid 
or cerebral artery, gives off four branches 
within the cavity of the cranium; the an- 
terior cerebral, the posterior, the central 
- artery of the optic nerve, and the internal 
orbital. 

Cano’um. The caraway seed. 

Ca’rrasus. (So named wapa to kapoy 
aoijoat: because it makes the person who 


eats it appear as if he was asleep.) A herb, 
the juice of which was formerly called opo- 


carpason, opocarpathon, or opocalpason ; 
according to Galen it resembles myrrh; but 
is esteemed highly poisonous. 


Carpa'THICUM BALSAMUM. See Pinus 
Cembra. 
Carrenta’ria. (From carpentarius, a 


carpenter; and so named from its virtues in 
healing cuts and wounds made by a tool.) 
A vulnerary herb; but not properly known 
what it is. 

Carrua'tevs. (From kapd¢e, to exsiccate. ) 
Hippocrates uses this word to mean dry, 
opposed to moist. 

Carrnotocia. (From kapdos, the nap 
of clothes, and Aeyw, to pluck.) A delirious 
picking of the bed-clothes, a symptom oc- 
curring in dangerous fevers. 

Ca’rruus. (From kappy, a straw.) In 
Hippocrates it signifies a mote, or any small 
substance. A pustule of the smallest kind. 
Also the herb fenugreek. 

Ca’rria. (From carpo, to pluck, as lint 
is made from linen cloth.) Lint. See 
Linteum. 

Carri’smus. The wrist. 

CARPOBA’LSAMUM. (From krapmos, 
fruit, and BadAcapoy, balsam.) See Amyris 
Gileadensis. 

Carroto’cta. See Carphologia. 

CA/RPUS. (Kapzos, the wrist.) The 
wrist, or carpus. It is situated between the 
fore-arm and hand. See Bone. 

Carrot. See Daucus. 

Carrot, candy. See Athamanta Cretensis. 

Carrot poultice. See Cataplasma dauct. 
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CA’/RTHAMUS. (From ka@aipw, to 
purge.) 1. The name of a‘genus of plants 
in the Linnzean system. Class, Syngenesia. 
Order, Polygamia equalis. * 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the saffron 
flower. See Carthamus tinctorius. 

Ca/etHamus TINcCTO’RIUS. The systematic 
name of the saffron flower. Carthamus ; foliis — 
ovatis, integris, serrato-aculeatis of Linneus : 
called also Cnicus, Cracus Saracenicus, Car- 
thamum officinarum, Carduus sativus. The 
plant is cultivated in many places on account 
of its flowers, which are used as a yellow dye. 
The seeds, freed from their shells, have been 
celebrated as a gentle cathartic, in the dose 
of one or two drachms. ‘They are also sup- 
posed to be diuretic and expectorant; par- 
ticularly useful in humoral asthma, and 
similar complaints. ‘The carthamus lanatus 
is considered in France as a febrifuge and 
sudorific. The dried flowers are frequently 
mixed with saffron, to adulterate it. 

CARTHEUSER, Joun Frepericx, 
a professor of medicine at Francfort on the 
Oder, acquired considerable reputation about 
the middle of the last century, by several 
luminous works on botany and pharmacy ; 
especially his ‘‘ Rudimenta Materie Me- 
dice Rationalis,’ and ‘ De Genericis qui- — 
busdam Plantarum Principiis.”” He had 
two sons, Frederick Augustus and William, 
also of the medical profession, and authors 
of some less important works. 

Cartuusia/nus. (From the Monks of 
that order, who first invented it.) A name 
of the precipitated sulphur of antimony. 

CA'’RTILAGE. (Cartilago, -inis. foem. 
Quasi carnilago; from caro, carnis, flesh.) 
A white elastic, glistening substance, grow- 
ing to bones, and commonly called  gristle. 
Cartilages are divided, by anatomists, into 
obducent, which cover the moveable articu- 
lations of bones ; inter-articular, which are 
situated between the articulations, and wnit- 
ing cartilages, which unite one bone with 
another. Their use is to facilitate the 
motions of bones, or to connect them toge- 
ther. 

CARTILA/GO ANNULA/RIS. See 
Cartilago cricoidea. . . 

CARTILA/GO ARYTZNOIDE’A. 
See Laryna. 

CARTILA’'GO CRICOIDE’A. The 
cricoid cartilage belongs to the larynx, and 
is situated between the thyroid and arytenoid 
cartilages and the trachea; it constitutes, as 
it were,. the basis of the many annular car- 
tilages of the trachea. 

CARTILA’/GO ENSIFORMIS. 
Cartilago xiphoidea, Ensiform cartilage. A 
cartilage shaped somewhat like a sword or. 
dagger, attached to the lowermost part of | 
the sternum, just at the pit of the stomach. 

Cartita/co scuriro’RMis. See Thyroid 
cartilage. 

Carrina’go THYROIDE’A, See Thyrotd car- 
tillage. 
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-and a warm aromatic taste; 
“account, are used for various economical 
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Carriva’co xiIrpHoipr’a. See Cartilago 
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CA/RUI. (Caruia, Arabian.) The ca- 
raway. See Carum. 

CA/RUM. (Kapos: 
Caria, a province of Asia.) 
way. 

i, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the ca- 
raway plant. See Carwm carut. 

Ca’num ca‘nur1. The systematic name 
for the plant whose seeds are called cara- 
ways. It is also called Carvi. Cu- 
minum pratense. ‘ Carus. Caruon. The 
Carum carui of Linneus. The seeds are 
well known to have a pleasant spicy smell, 
and, on this 


so named from 
The cara- 


purposes. They are esteemed to be carmi- 
native, cordial, and stomachic, and recom- 
mended in dyspepsia, flatulencies, and other 
symptoms attending hysterical, and hypo- 
condriacal disorders. An essential oil and 
distilled water are directed to be prepared 
from them by the London college. 

CA/RUNCLE. Caruncula. (Diminu- 
tive of caro, flesh.) A little fleshy excres- 
cence; as the caruncule myrtiformes, ca- 
runcule lachrymales, &c. 

CARU/NCULA LACHRYMA'LIS. 
A long conoidal gland, red externally, si- 
tuated in the internal canthus of each eye, 
before the union of the eyelids. It appears 
to be formed of numerous sebaceous glands, 
from which many small hairs grow. The 
hardened smegma observable in ‘this part of 
the eye in the morning, is separated by this 
caruncle. 


Carvu'NCULA CUTICULA’RES AL. The 
nymphe. 
Carvu’ncuL@ MAMILLA’RES. The extre- 


mities of the tubes in the nipple. 

CARU/NCULZ MYRTIFO’RMES. 
When the hymen has been lacerated by at- 
trition, there remain in its place, two, three, 
or four caruncles, which have received the 
name of myrtiform. 


Carv’ncuna papritta/res. The protu- 


-berances within the pelvis of the kidney, 


formed by the papillous substance of the 
kidney. 

Caruncuto’sa iscuu’R1a. A suppression 
of urine, from caruncles in the urethra. 

Ca’ruon. See Carum. 

Ca’nus. (Kapos: from «apa, the head, 
as being the part affected.) Caros. Carosis. 

1. Insensibility and sleepiness, as in 
apoplexy, but attended with quiet respira- 
tion. 

2. A profound sleep, without fever. <A 


lethargy. 


3. The caraway-seed. 


Ca’rva. The cassia lignea. 
Cakyve’poy. (From kapva, a nut.) Ca- 
rydon. A sort of fracture, where the bone 
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is broken into small pieces, like the shell of 
a cracked nut. 

Cary'pon. See Caryedon. 

Caryocosri'num. An electuary, named 
from two of its ingredients, the clove and 
costus. 

CARYOPHYLLA'TA. (From xapvo- 
ovaAAoy, the caryophyllus ; so named because 
it smells like the caryophyllus, or clove July 
flower.) See Geum urbanum. 


CaRryoruYyLLoIpEs co/RTEX. See Laurus 
Culilawan, 
CARYOPHY’LLUM. (Kapvopuador : 


from kapvoy, a nut, and pvAdov, a leaf; 
so named because it was supposed to be the 
leaf of the Indian nut.) The clove. 
CARYOPHY’LLUM AROMA’TI- 
CUM. The same. See Eugenia Caryo- 
phyliata. 
CanyrorHyLLUM Rvu’sruM. ‘The clove 
pink. See Dianthus caryophyllus. 
CARYOPHY’LLUS. The clove-tree. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Polyandria. Order, 
Monogynia. See Lugenia Carophyllata. 
Caryorny’Lius sroma’ricus AMERICA’= “ 
nus. ‘The piper Jamaicencis. 


Caryoruy'Lius HortE'NsIs. The caryo- 
phyllum rubrum. 

Caryoruy Lius vutaa/ris. The caryo- 
phyllata. 

Caxyo’rrs. (From xapvoy, anut.) Ca- 
ryota. Galen uses this word to mean a 


superior sort of dates, of the shape of a 
nut. 

CASCARI’LLA. (Dim. of cascara, 
the bark, or shell. Span.) A name given 
originally to small specimens of cinchona: 
but now applied to the bark of the Croton 
cascarilla ; which see. 

Ca’'scuu. See Acacia Catechu. 

Cashew-nut. See Anacardium occidentale. 

Casuoo. An aromatic drug of Hindos- 
tan, said to possess pectoral virtues. 


Ca’sta. See Cassia. 

Casmina’ris/ The cassumuniar of Ben- 
gal. 

Ca’ssa. (Arab.) The thorax or breast. 

Cassa'pa. Cassava. See Jatropha Ma- 
nihot. 

Ca’ssamum. The fruit of the balsam 
tree. 


CASSEBOHM, Fnreperic, a professor 
of anatomy at Halle in Saxony, published 
in 1730, a treatise on the difference between 
the Foetus and Adult, in which he no- 
tices the descent of the testicle from the 
abdomen ; and four years after a very mi- 
nute and exact description of the ear. He 
likewise explained in subsequent publica- 
tions the manner of dissecting the muscles 
and the viscera: but an early death prevented 
his completing his design of elucidating the 
anatomy of the whole body in the same 
way- 

‘CASSERIUS, Jutuus, 
humble parents at Placentia in 1545. 


was born of 
He 
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became servant to Fabricius at Padua, who 
‘observing his talent, first taught him ana- 
tomy, then made him his assistant, and 
finally coadjutor in the professorship in 1609. 
He pursued the study with unconmmon 
zeal, expending almost all his profits in 
procuring subjects, and in having drawings 
and prints made of the parts, which he dis- 
covered, or traced more accurately than his 
predecessors. He employed comparative 
_ anatomy, not as a substitute for, but only as 
a clue to that of the human subject. He 
published an account.of the organs of voice 
agzd hearing, which he afterwards extended 
to the other senses explaining also the uses 
of these parts. Some years after his death 
in 1616, the rest of his plates, amounting 
to 78, with the explanations, were published 
with the works of Spigelius. , 

CA’SSIA. (From the Arabic katsta,which 
is from katsa, to tear off; so called from the 
act of stripping the bark from the tree. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Decandria. Order, 
Monogynia. Cassia and Senna belong to 
this genus. 

Ca’ssta Caryoruy.tia’ta. ‘The clove- 
bark tree. See Myrtus Caryophyllata. 

Ca’ssia Fi'stuLaA. Cassia nigra. Cas- 
sia fistularis. Alexandrine. Chatarrambar. 
Canna. Cassia solutiva, Tlai Xiem. Purg- 
ing cassia. This tree, Cassia fistula ; foliis 
quinguejugis ovatis acuminatis glabris, petio- 
lis eglandulatis of Linnezus, is a native of 
both Indies. The pods of the East India 
cassia are of a less diameter, smoother, and 
afford a blacker, sweeter, and more grateful 
pulp, than those which are brought from the 
West Indies. Those pods which are the 
heaviest, and in which the seeds do not rat- 
tle on being shaken, are commonly the best, 
and contain the most pulp, which is the part 
medicinally employed, and to be obtained 
in the manner described in the pharmaco- 
peias. The best pulp is of a bright shining 
black colour, and of a sweet taste, with a 
slight degree of acidity. It has been long 
used as a laxative medicine, and being gen- 
tle in its operation, and seldom disturbing 
the bowels, is well adapted to children, and 
to delicate or pregnant women. Adults, 
however, find it of little effect, unless taken 
in a very large dose, as an ounce or more ; 
and, therefore, to them this pulp is rarely 
given, but usually conjoined with some of 
the brisker purgatives. ‘The officinal pre- 
paration of this drug, is the confectio cassiz ; 
it is also an ingredient in the confectio 
senne. 

Ca/ssIA FISTULA’ RIS. 

Cassia | LI'GNEA. 
Laurus cassia. 

Ca’ssta Ni/GRA. 


See Cassia fistula. 
Cassia bark. See 


See Cassia Jistula. 
Cassia, purging. See Cassia fistula. 
Ca'ssta sENNA. The systematic name 

of the plant, which affords senna.. Senna 

clexandrinas Senna italica. Senna, or 
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Egyptian cassia. Cassia; foliis segugis sub- 
ovatis, petiolis eglandulatis of Linnzus. 
The leaves of senna, which are imported 
here from Alexandria for medicinal use, 
have a rather disagreeable smell, and a sub- 
acrid, bitterish, nauseous taste. ‘They are 
in common use as a purgative. The for- 
mule given’ of the senna by the colleges, 
are an infusion, a compound powder, a 
tincture, and anelectuary. See Infusum 
senne, &c. ; 

Ca’ssta sotuti’vay See Cassia fistula. 

Ca‘ssta ARAME’NTUM. The pulp of eassia. 

Ca’ssi= rFio’Res. What are called 
cassia flowers in the shops, are the flowers » 
of the true cinnamon tree, Laurus cinmamo- 
mum of Linnzeus. ‘They possess aromatic 
and aGstringent virtues, and may be suc- 
cessfully employed in decoctions, &c. in all 
cases where cinnamon is recommended. See 
Laurus cinnamomum. 

Ca’ssta putea. See Cassia fistula. 

Ca’ssos. An obsolete term for kali. 

Cassote ra. Warm fumigations described 
by Marcellus. ; 


Cassonapa. Sugar. 

Cassummu'nrar. (Of uncertain deriva- 
tion, perhaps Indian.) Casamunar. Cas- 
mina. Risagon. Bengale Indorum. The — 


root, occasionally exhibited under one of ~ 
these names, is brought from the East 
Indies. It comes over in irregular slices 
of various forms, some cut transversely, 
others longitudinally. The cortical part is 
marked with circles.of a dusky brown 
colour: the internal part is paler, and un- 
equally yellow. It possesses moderately 
warm, bitter, and aromatic qualities, and a 
smell like ginger. It is recommended in 
hysterical, epileptic, and. paralytic affections. 
CASTA/’NEA. (kasovoyv: from Cas-— 
tana, a city in Thessaly, whence they were 
brought.) The common chesnut. See 
Fagus castanea. 
Casra/nra EQUI'NA. The horse-chesnut. 
See “sculus Hippocastanum. 
Casténea flére albo. Coffee. 
CASTELLANUS, Perzr, or Du Cua- 
TEL, was born at Grammont in. Flanders, 
1585. His rapid improvement in the Greek 
language procured him the professorship, at 
Lovain, in 1609; but he did not graduate in 
medicine till nine years after. At the same 
period, he published the lives of eminent | 
physicians in Latin, written in a concise 
but very entertaining manner, with useful 
references to the original authorities. He 
died in 1652. 
CASTELLUS, Barrnotomew, an Ita- 
lian physician, who practised at Messina 
about the, end of the 16th century. He 
was author of two works, both for a 
long time extremely popular, a Synopsis of 
Medicine, and ‘* Lexicon Medicum Greco- 
Latinum,” in which great learning and 
judgment are conspicuous. 


CastLe-rzop waters. A sulphureous 
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Spring in Ross-shire, celebrated for the cure 
eficutaneous diseases and foul ulcers. 

~, Ca’sror Fi'seR. The systematic name of 
the beaver. See Castorewm. ‘ 

Castor. See Castoreum. 

Castor oil. See Ricinus. 

Castor, Ressiarn. See Castoreum. 

CASTORE’UM. (Castor from kaswp, the 
beaver, quasi yaswp: from ‘yasnp, the 
belly: because of the largeness of its belly ; 
er @ castrando,: because he was said to 
castrate himself in order to escape the 
hunters.) Castorewm russicum. A peculiar 
concrete substance, called castor, is obtained 
from the Castor fiber of Linnzus, or beaver, an 
amphibious quadruped inhabiting some parts 
of Prussia, Russia, Germany, &c.; but the 
greatest number of these.animalsis met with 
in Canada. The name of castorewm or 
castor is given to two bags, situated in 
the inguinal regions of the beaver, which 
contain a very odorous substance, soft, and 
almost fluid when recently cut from the 
animal, but which dries, and assumes a re- 
sinous consistence in process of time. The 
best comes from Russia. This substance 
kas an acrid, bitter,. and nauseous taste ; its 
smell is strong and aromatic, yet at the 
same time foetid. It is used medicinally, 
as a powerful antispasmodic in hysterica 
and hypochondriacal affections, and in con- 
vulsions, in doses of from 10 to 350 grains. 
Zt has also been successfully administered in 
epilepsy and tetanus. It is occasionally 
adulterated with dried blood, gum-ammo- 
niacum, or galbanum, mixed with a little o 
the powder of castor, and some quantity of 
ahe fat of the beaver. 

_ Casront'um. See Castoreum. 

CASTRATION.  Celotomia. — Orcho- 
éomia. A chirurgical operation, by which 
a testicle is removed from the body. 

Casrre’xsts. (From castra, a camp.) A 
name applied to those diseases with which sol- 
diers, encamped in marshy places, are afflicted. 

Cara’zasis. (From kara@aivw, to de- 
scend.) A descent or operation downwards. 

Caranr'zasis. (From kara6i6aZw, to cause 
to descend.) | An exclusion, or expulsion of 
the humours downwards. 

-CATABLACEU sIs. (From xara€Aakevw, to 
be useless.) Hippocrates uses this word 
to signify carelessness and negligence in the 
attendance on and administration to the sick. 
» Caraste’ma. (From karaaddw, to throw 
round.) The outermost fillet, which secures 
the rest of the bandages, 

CaTABRONCHE'SIS. (From kala, and 
Bpoyxos, the throat; or xalaSpoyxigw, to 
swallow.) . The act of swallowing. 

Caracau’ma. (From kalaxaw, to burn. ) 
A burn or scald. as: 

Caracau’sts. (From kalakaw, to burn.) 
The act of combustion, or burning. 

Caraceciimenvs. (From xalaxAwvoman, 
to lie down.) Keeping the bed, from the 
violence of a disease, — hice BSS 
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> Cavacecra’menus. (From ralarepapvosu, 
to reduce to small particles.) Broken into 
small pieces. It is used of fractures, 
- Caracera’stica. (From kajaxepoyyupt; to 
mix together,) Medicines which. obtund, 
the acrimony of humours, by mixing with 
them and reducing them. | is 
Caracuie'sis. (From xalaxadaw, to 
indulge in delicacies.) \ A gluttonous in- 
dulgence in sloth and delicacies, to the ge- 
neratien of diseases. , 
Caracuriston. (From kalaxpiw, to 
anoint.) An unguent, or ointment. 
Caracuri'sMa. An ointment. 
Cata’crasis. (From xalakdaw, to break, . 
or distort.) _ Distorted eyelids. 
Ca’ractris. Catacleis. (From rala, be= 
neath, and xAets, the clavicle.) - The sub- 
clavicle, or first rib, which is placed imme- 
diately under the clavicle. 
Caracu'nes. (From xalaxAwo, to lie 
down.) One who, by disease, is fixed to his bed. 


'’ Cara’cuists. (From kalaxkdww, to lie 
down.) A lying down. It means also in- 
curvation. ies 
Caracty’sma. (From kalaxAvgw, to wash.) 
A clyster. 
Catacty’smus. (From kalaxdvéw, to 


wash.) An embrocation, A dashing of 
water upon any part. 

Caracre’mnos. (From «ala, and xpnuvos, 
a precipice.) Hippocrates means, by “this 
word, a swoln and inflamed throat, from 
the exuberance of the parts. ) 

Cavacru’sts. (From kalaxpouw, to drive 
pack.) A revulsion of humours. ; 

Caravoutr’sis. (From xaladevAcw, to 
enslave.) fhe subduing of passions, as in 
a\phrensy, or fever. farthit 

Caracizr'sis. (From raluyi2e, to re- 
pel.) A revulsion or rushing back of hu- 
mours, or wiod in the intestines. 

Carmone'sts. (From ralaovew, to irri- 
gate.), Irrigation by a plentiful affusion of 
liquor on some part of the body. 

Cara’ema. (From kala, and wyw, to 
break.) A fracture. Galen says asolution 
of the bone is called catagma, and elcos. is 
a solution of the continuity of the flesh: 
that when it happens to-a cartilage, it has no 
name, though Hippocrates calls it catagma. 

Caracma’tica. (From Kalaypa, a fracs 
ture.) Catagmatics. | Remedies: proper. 
for cementing broken bones, or to. promote 
a callus. . 

Cataco’cr. (From xalayouat, to abide.) 
The seat or region of a disease or part. 

Caracyio’sis. (From xaloryuow, to de- 
bilitate.) An imbecility and eneryation of 
the strength and limbs. 


CATALE'PSIS. (From kaladap€ape, 
to seize, to hold.)  Catoche.’ — Catochus.: 
Congelatio. Detentio. Encatalepsis; and 


by Hippocrates’ aphonia; by Antigenes 

anaudia ; by Celius ‘Aurelianus apprehensio, 

oppressia ; comprehensio. Apoplexia catalep- 

tica of Cullen. Catalepsy. A sudden sup- 
oO ; 
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pression of motion and sensation, the body 
remaining in the same posture that it was 
in when seized. 

Dr. Cullen says, he has never seen the 
‘eatalepsy except when counterfeited; and 
is of opinion, that many of those cases re- 
lated by other authors, have also been 
counterfeited. It is said to come on sud- 
denly, being only preceded by some languor 
of body and mind, and to return by parox- 
ysms. The patients are said to be for some 
minutes, sometimes (though rarely) for some 
hours, deprived of their senses, and all power 
of voluntary motion ; but constantly retain- 
ing the position in which they were ‘first 
seized, whether lying or sitting; and if the 
limbs be put into any dther posture during 
the fit, they will keep the posture in which 
they are placed. When they retover from 
the paroxysm, they remember nothing of 
what passed during the time of it, but are 
like persons awakened out of a sleep. 

Carato’rica. (From kalaAoaw, to grind 
down.) Medicines to soften and make smooth, 
the rough edges and crust of cicatrices. 

Cata’tysis. (Karadvois: from karadvw, 
to dissolve or destroy.) It signifies a palsy, 
er such a resolution as happens before the 
death of the patient; also that dissolution 
which constitutes death. 

Caramara’smus. (From kalapepmrw, to 
grow thin.) An emaciation, or resolution 
of tumours. 

Caramasse’sis. (From ralapacooua, to 
manducate.) The grinding of the teeth, 
and biting of the tongue; so common m 
epileptic persons. 

CATAME’NIA, (Catamenia, -orum, 
neut. plur. from «ala, according to, and pny, 
the month.) Menses. The monthly discharge 
from the uterus of females, between the ages 
of 14 and 45. Many have questioned 
whether this discharge arose from a mere 
rupture of vessels, or whether it was owing 
‘to a secretory action. There can be little 
doubt of the truth of the latter. The se- 
cretory organ is composed of the arterial 
vessels situated in the fundus of the uterus. 
The dissection of women, who have died 
during the time of their menstruating, 
proves this. Sometimes, though very rarely, 
women, during pregnancy, menstruate ; 
and when this happens, the discharge takes 
place from the arterial vessels of the vagina. 
During pregnancy and lactation, when the 
person is in good health, the catamenia, for 
the most part, cease to flow. The quantity 
afemale menstruates at each time, is ve 
various ; depending on climate, and a variety 
of other circumstances. It is commonly 
in England, from five to six ounces; | it 
rarely exceeds eight... Its duration is from 
three to four, and sometimes, though rarely, 
five days. With. respect to the nature of 
the discharge, it differs very much from pure 
blood; it never coagulates, but is some- 
times grumous, and membranes like the 
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decidua are formed in difficult mehstrua- 
tions: in some women it always smelle 
rank and peculiar ; in others it is inodorows. 
The use of this monthly secretion is to render 
the uterus fit for the conception and nutrition 
of the foetus; therefore girls rarely conceive 
before the catamenia appear, and women 
rarely after their entire cessation ; but very 
easily soon after menstruation. 

Catana'nce. Succory. 

Caranr'ratats. (From. xalanmiw, to 
wash.) Washed, or scoured. It is used by © 
Hippocrates .of a diarrhea washed » and 
cleansed by boiled milk. 

Carantie’ma. (From xalaviAaw, to pour 
upon.) A lotion by infusion of water, or 
medicated fluids. 

Caranrir’sts. A medicated fluid. 

Catara’sMA. (From xkatranracow, to 
sprinkle.). Catapastum. Conspersio.. Epipas- 
ton. Pasma. Sympasma. Aspersio... Aspergo- 
The antient Greek physicians meant by 
this, any dry medicine reduced to powder, 
to be sprinkled on the body. Their various — 
uses may be seen in Paul of Egina, lib. vii. 
cap. xiii. . 

Cavarau'sts. (From xalomave, to rest, or 
cease.) That rest or cessation from pain | 
which proceeds from the resolution of un= - 
easy tumours. reek! 

Catarr’tres. (From xala, against, and 
-@eATn, a shield.) This word means a sling, 
a granado, or battery ;,and is also used te 
signify the medicine which heals the wounds 
and bruises made by such an instrument. 

Cava/rHora. (From karapepw, to make 
sleepy.) Coma somnolentum. A preterna- 
tural propensity to sleep: A mild apoplexy. 

Cara’pHora ARTHRITICA. Apoplexy from — 
gout. ; ey 
Cata/pHorA coma. Sanguineous apo- 
plexy. + 
Cara/PHORA EXANTHEMA TICA. A lethargy 
in eruptive diseases. 


Cata/pHora HyDROocEPHA'LIcA. Serous 
apoplexy. wih 

Cata/pHORA scorsu'tica. Apoplectic 
‘ 


symptoms in scurvy. 
Cata’rHora ti’mor. A lethargic dis- 
position. 
Cararnra‘cta. (From xalappasow, to 
fortify.) A bandage on the thorax. ; 
CATAPLA/SMA. (-matis, neut. from 
Kalardacow, to spread like a plaster.) A poul- 
tice. The following are among the most useful. 
Cararia/sMa atu’minis. This application 
was formerly used +o inflammation of the 
eyes, which was kept up from weakness of 
the vessels ; it is now seldom used, a solution 
of alum being mostly substituted. ; 
Cataria'sma aceto'sm. Sorrel poultice; 
Ik. Acetosex, tbj. To be beaten in a mortar 
into a'pulp. A good application to scorbuitic 
ulcers. 
Cararia’sMA AERA’TUM. See Cataplasma 
jermenti. — (a 
Catarya’sMa conr1, Hemlock poultice: 
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RB: Coriii foliorum exsiceatorum §j.. Aqua 
Yontanz, Ibjj. To be boiled till only a pint 
remains, when as much linseed-meal as ne- 
cessary is to be added. This is an excellent 
application to many cancerous and scrophu- 
lous ulcers, and other malignant ‘ones. fre- 
quently producing great diminution of the 
pain of such diseases, and improving their 
appearance. Justamond preferred the fresh 
herb bruised. 

Carapna’sma cumiN1. Take of ‘cumin 
seeds, one pound; bay berries, the leaves of 
. water germander dried, Virginia snake- 

root, of each three ounces; cloves, one 
ounce; with honey equal to thrice the 
weight of the powder formed, of these make 
a cataplasm. It was formerly called Theriaca 
Londinensis.. This is a warm and stimu- 
lating poultice, and was formerly much 
used as an irritating antiseptic application to 
gangrenous ulcers, and the like. It is now 
seldom ordered. 

Cararra’sMa pauci. Carrot ‘poultice. 
Kx. Radicis dauci recentis, thj. Bruise it ina 
mortar into a pulp. Some, perhaps with 
reason, recommend the carrots to be first 
boiled. The carrot poultice is employed as 
an applicatiori to ulcerated cancers, scrophu- 
lous sores of an irritable kind, and various 
inveterate malignant ulcers. 

Cataria’sMA FERME NTI. Yest cataplasm. 
Take of flour a pound; yest half a pint. 
Mix and expose to a gentle heat, until the 
mixture begins to rise. This is a celebrated 
application in cases of sloughing and mor- 
tification. 

Cararra’sma rFu'ct. This is prepared by 
bruising a quantity of the marine plant, 
commonly called sea-tang, which is after- 
wards to be applied by way of a poultice. 
Its chief use is in cases of scrophula, white 
swellings, and glandular tumours more es- 
pecially. When this vegetable cannot be 
obtained in its recent state; a common poul- 
tice of sea-water and oatmeal has been sub- 
stituted by the late Mr. Hunter, and other 
surgeons of eminence. i 

Carapta’sma i/nt. ‘Linseed poultice. 
KK. Farine lini, thss:, Aque ferventis, tb jss. 
The powder is to be gradually sprinkled 
into the water, while they are quickly 
blended together with a spoon. This is the 
best and most convenient of all emollient 
poultices for common cases, and has, in a 
great ineasure, superseded the bread and 

milk one, so much in use formerly. 
«) Oasvaria’sma puu'mer acera'ris. K. Li- 
‘quoris plumbi acetatis 3j. Aque distill. 
tbj. Mice panis, q. s. Misce. Practitioners, 
«who. place much confidence in the virtues 
of lead, often use this poultice in cases of 
inflammation. 

Cararta’sma sina’rEos. See Cataplasma 

:  sinapis. 

- Cararzra’sma sina’Pis. Mustard cata- 
‘plasm. Take of mustard-seed, linseed, of 
each powdered balf a pound; boiling vine- 
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gar, as much as is sufficient. Mix until it 
acquires the consistence of a cataplasm.. 

Cararte’xis. (From xara and wAncow, 
to strike.) Any sudden stupefaction, or de- 
privation of sensation, in any of the mem-. 
bers, or organs. | ; caps 

Catapo'sis. (From katamww, to swallow: 
down.) According to Aretzus, it signifies 
the instruments of deglutition. Hence also 
catapotium. ae 

Cararo'rium. (Katamoriy.) <A pill. 

Cararsy’xis. (From Wye, to refrigerate. ) 
A refrigeration without shivering, either 
universal, or of some particular part. A 
chilliness, or, as Vogel defines it, an un- 
easy sense of cold in a muscular or cutane- 
ous part. 

Carapro’sis. (From katammrw, to fall, 
down.) It implies such a falling down as 
happens in apoplexies; or the spontaneous 
falling down of a paralytic limb. 

Carary't1a. (From xaJamvéw, to have an 
ill savour; or from the Italian, CUCAPURAy 
which has the same meaning; so named 
from its foetid smell.) Spurge. 

Cararu'tia mMa‘’sor. See Ricinus. 

Cararu’tia minor. See Euphorbia La- 
thyris. 5 
CA/TARACT. (Cataracta; from Kata~ 
paoow, to confound or disturb ; because the 
sense of vision is confounded, if not destroy- 
ed.) A disease'of the eye. The Caligo lentis 
of Cullen. Hippocrates calls it yAavewua. 
Galen, vroxuua. The Arabians, gutta opacu. 
Celsus, suffusio. It is a species of blindness, 
arising almost always from an opacity of the 
crystalline lens, or its capsule, preventing 
the rays of light passing to the optic nerve. 
It commonly begins with a dimness of sight ; 
and this generally continues a considerable 
time before any opacity can be observed ia 
the lens. As the disease advances, the opacity 
becomes sensible, and the patient imagines 
there ‘are particles of dust, or motes, upon 
the eye, or in the air; which are called 
musce volitantes. This ‘opacity. gradually 
increases, till the person either becomes ‘en- 
tirely blind, or can merely distinguish light 


from darkness. The disease commonly comes 


on rapidly, though sometimes its progress 
is slow and gradual. From a transparent 
state, it changes to a perfectly white, or 
light grey colour. In some very rare in- 


‘stances, a black cataract is found. The con- 


sistence also varies, being at one time hard, 


at another entirely dissolved. When. the 


opaque lens is either more indurated than in 
the natural state, or retains a tolerable de- 
gree of firmness, the case is termed a firm or 
hard cataract. When the substance of the 
lens*seems to be converted into a whitish 
or other kind of fluid, lodged in the capsule, 
the case is denominated a milky or fluid edta- 
ract. When the substance is of a middling 
consistence, neither hard nor fluid, but about 
as consistent as a thick jelly; or curds, the 
case is named: a soft or caseous cataract, 
fo) 
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When the anterior or posterior layer of the 
crystalline capsule becomes opaque, after the 
lens itself has been removed from this little 


membrancus sac, by a previous operation, ” 


the affection is named a secondary membra- 
nous cataract. There are many other dis- 
tinctions made by authors. Cataract is seldom 
attended with pain; sometimes, however, 


every exposure to light creates uneasiness, 


owing probably to the inflammation at the 
bottom of the eye. The real cause of cataract 
is not yet well understood. Numbers of 
authors consider it as proceeding from a 
preternatural contraction of the vessels of 
the lens, arising from some external vio- 
lence, though more commonly from some 
internal and occult cause. The cataract is 
sdistinguished from gutta serena, by the pu- 
“pilsin the latter being never affected with 
light; and from no opacity being observed 
in the lens. It is distinguished from hypo- 
pyon, staphyloma, or any other disease in 
the fore-part of the eye, by the evident 
marks which these affections produce, as 
well as by the pain attending their begin- 
ning. But it is difficult to determine when 
the opacity is in the lens, or in its capsule. 
If the retina (which is an expansion of the 
optic nerve in the inside of the eye) be not 
diseased, vision may, in most cases, be re- 
stored, by either depressing the diseased lens, 
which is termed couching, or extracting it. 

CavarruevMa. (From kalappew, to 
flow from.) A catarrh, or defluxion of 
humours. 

Cararrue'xis. (From. ralappyyvuw, to 
burst out.) A violent and copious eruption 
or effusion; joined with koiAtas, it is a co- 
pious evacuation from the belly, and some- 
times alone it is of the same signification. 
In Vogel’s Nosology, it is defined, a dis- 
charge of pure blood from the intestines, 
such as takes place in dysentery. 

Cararrua@cus. (From xalappew, to flow 
from.) A word applied to diseases proceed- 
ing from a discharge of phlegm. 

Cara/RropA PHY’MATA. (Katappota ovu- 
yara.) Tubercles tending downward ; or, 
as Galen states, those that have their apex 
oa a depending part. 

Cata’rRrHoPos NoU'sos. (Karappomos vou- 
gos.) A remission of the disease, or its de- 
cline, opposed to the paroxysm. 

CATA’/RRHUS. (From kalappew, to 
flow down.) Coryza. Acatarrh, An in- 
creased secretion of mucus from the. men- 
‘pranes of the nose, fauces, and bronchia, 
-with fever, and attended with sneezing, 
cough, thirst, lassitude, and want of appe- 
tite. It is a genus of disease in the class 
pyrexié, and order proflwvia, of Cullen. 
There are two species of catarrh, viz. catar- 
rhus a frigore, which is very common, and 
is called a cold in the head; and catarrhus 
a contagio, the influenza, or epidemic ca- 
tarrh, which sometimes seizes a whole city. 
Catarrh is also symptomatic of several other 
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diseases.. Hence we have the-catarrhus rue 
beolosus ; tussis variolosa, verminosa, calcu- 
losa, phthisica, hysterica, a dentitione, grapt- 
darum, metallicolarum, &c. . 

Catarrh is seldom fatal, except in sero- 
phulous habits by laying the foundation of 
phthisis; or where it is aggravated by im- 
proper treatment, or repeated exposure to 
cold, into-some degree of peripneumony ; 
when there is hazard of the patient, particu- 
larly if advanced in life, being suffoeated 
by the copious effusion of viscid matter into: 
the air-passages. The epidemic is generally, 
but not invariably, more severe than the 
common form of the disease. The latter-is 
usually left to subside spontaneously, which: 
will commonly happen in a few days, by: 
observing the antiphlogistic regimen. If” 
there should be fixed pain of the chest, with: 
any hardness of the pulse, a little blood 
may be taken from the arm, or topically, 
followed by a blister: the bowels must be 
kept regular, and diaphoretics exhibited, 
with demulcents and mild opiates to quict 
the cough. Where the disease hangs about 
the patient in a chronic form, gentle tonics 
and expectorants are required, as myrrh, 
squill, &c. In the epidemic catarrh more 
active evacuations are often required, the 
lungs being more seriously affected; but 
though these-should be promptly employed, 
they must not be carried too far, the disease 
being apt to assume the typhoid character 
in its progress: and as the chief danger 
appears to be of suffocation happening from 
the cause above-mentioned, it is especially 
important to promote expectoration, first by ~ 
antimonials, afterwards by squill, the inha- 
lation of steam, &c. not neglecting to sup- 
port the strength of the patient as the disease 
advances. 

Cara/RRHUS A FRI'GORE. 
cold. 

Cara/RRHUS BELLINSULA'NUS. 


Catarrh’ from 


Mumps, 


. or cynanche parotidea. 


Cara’rRHvs A conta Gio. The influenaa. 

Cara’RRuUS SUFFocATI'vus. The croup, 
or cynanche trachealis. 

Cara/RRHUS VESICR. 
discharge of mucus. 

Cararti/smus, (From kalapitgw, to make 
perfect.) According to Galen, it is a trans- 
lation of a bone from a preternatural to its 
natural situation. f 

Catasa’rca. (From xala, and capt, 
flesh.) The same as dnasarca. : 

Catasne'strs. (From xala, and c€evvupt, 
to extinguish.) “The resolution of tumours 
without suppuration. al 

Carascua’smus. (From xalacxagw, to 
scarify.) Scarification. ; 

Caraser’sts, (From kala, and cew, to. 
shake.) A concussion. 

Catasra’sMma. (From kalaoraw, to draw 
backwards.) A revulsion or retraction of 
humours, or parts. » 

Carasta'cmos, (From kala, and satay - 


Strangury, with 
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to distil.) This is the name which the 
Greeks, in the time of Celsus, had for a 
distillation. 

Carasta’tricus. (From xaracreAAw, to 
restrain, or contract.) It signifies styptic, 
astringent, repressing. 

Cata’stasis: (Kataoraots.) The consti- 
tution, state, or condition of any thing. 

Cata’rasts. (From xalalew, to extend.) 
In Hippocrates it means the extension of a 
fractured limb, or a, dislocated one, in order 
to replace it. Also the actual replacing it 
in a proper situation. 

Cara’xts. (From xalayw, to break.) A 
fracture. Also a division of parts by an 
_instrument. 

Carecuo’menus. (From xalexw, to re- 
sist.) Resisting and making ineffectual the 
remedies which have been applied or given. 

CA'TECHU. (It is said, that, in the 
Japanese language, kate signifies a tree, and 
shite, Juice.) See Aeacia. 

Carzia’pion. (From kwra, and ea, a 
blade of grass.) An instrument, having at 
the end a blade of grass, or made like a 
blade of grass, which was thrust into the 
nostrils to provoke an hemorrhage when the 
head ached. It is mentioned by Aretzus. 

Caretivs, (Dim. of. catulus, a whelp.) 
A young whelp. . Also a chemical instru- 
ment called a cupel, which was formerly 
in the shape of a dog’s head. 

Caruz’nxsis. (From KaBorpw, to take 
away.) The subtraction or taking away 
any part or thing from the body. Some- 
times it means an evacuation, and Hip- 
pocrates uses it for such. A consumption 
of the body, as happens without manifest 
evacuation. 

Caruazeica. (From raGapw, to take 
away.) Medicines which consume or re- 
move superfluous flesh. 

Catua’nma. (From ka@atpw, to remove.) 
The excrements, or humours, purged off 
from the body. 

Carua’RMvus. 
move.) A purgation of the excrements, 
or humours. A cure by incantation, or 
the royal touch. 

Carua’ssta. (From xadaipw, to purge.) 
Cathartics, having a purging property. 

CATHA‘/RSIS. (From Kabaipw, to 
take away.) A purge, or purgation of the 
excrements, or humours, either medically 
or naturally. 

CATHA’RTICS. (Cathartica, sc. me- 
dicamenta; kabaprixa: from Kafaipw, to 
purge.) Those medicines which, taken in- 
' ternally, increase the number of alvine eva- 
cuations. The different articles referred to 
this class of medicines are divided into five 
orders, 

1. Stimulating cathartics, as jalap, aloes, 
and bitter apple, which are well calculated 
to discharge accumulations of serum, and 
are mostly selected for indolent and phlegma- 
tic habits, and those who are hard to purge. 


(From a@aipw, to re-— 
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2. Refrigerating cathartics, as siilphate of 
soda, supertartrate of potash, &c. These 
are better adapted for plethoric habits, and 
those with an inflammatory diathesis. 

3. Adstringent cathartics, as rhubarb and 
damask roses, which are mostly given to 
those whose bowels are weak and irtitable, 
and subject to diarrhcea. 

4. Emollient cathartics, as manna, malva, 
castor oil, and olive oil, which may be given 
in preference to other cathartics, to“infants 
and the very aged. 

5. Narcotic cathartics, as tobacco, hyos- 
cyamus, and digitalis. This order is never 
given but to the very strong and indolent, 
and to maniacal patients, as their operation 
is very powerful. 

Murray, in his Materia Medica, considers * 
the different cathartics under the two divi- 
sions of laxatives and purgatives ; the for- 
mer being mild in their operation, and 
merely evacuating the contents of the in- 
testines; the latter being more powerful, 
and even extending their stimulant opera- 
tion to the neighbouring parts. The fol- 
lowing he enumerates among tke principal 
laxatives: — Manna, Cassia fistula, Tama- 
rindus Indica, Ricinus communis, Sul- 
phur, Magnesia. Under the head of pur- 
gatives, he names Cassia senna, Rheum 
palmatum, Convolvulus jalapa, Helleborus 
niger, Bryonia alba, Cucumis colocynthis, 
Momordica elaterium, Rhamnus catharti- ' 
cus, Aloe perfoliata, Convolvulus scammo- 
nia, Gambogia, Submurias hydrargyri, Sul- 
phas magnesie, Sulphas sod, Sulphas 
potassz, Supertartras potassz, Tartras po- 
tasse, Tartras potasse et sod, Phosphas 
sodz, Murias sode, Terebinthina veneta, 
Nicotiana tabacum. 

Catua’RtIcUs SAL. 
sia, and Sulphas sode. 

Carna’rticus uispa/Nicus sat. A kind 
of sulphate of soda, produced near Madrid, 
from some springs. 


See Sulphas magne- 


Carua’/rricus GrauBe’RI sAL. See Sude 
sulphas. 
Carur’pra. (From xa@eZouai, to sit.) 


The anus, or rather, the whole of the but- 
tocks, as being the part on which we sit. * 
Catuere’tica. (From kaéaipw, to re- 
move.) Corrosiyes. Medicines, which, by 
corrosion, remove superfluous flesh. 
CA/THETER. © (-teris, m. xKaéernp ; 
from Ka@inut, to thrust into.) Along and 
hollow tube, that is introduced by surgeons 
into the urinary bladder, to remove’ the 
urine, when the person is unable to pass it. 
Catheters are either made of silver or of the 
elastic gum, That for the male urethra is 
much longer than that for the female, and so 
curved, if made of silver, as to adapt itself 
to the urethra. 
CATHETERI’SMUS. ( Bins Kabelnp, 
a catheter.) The term given by P. Xgi- 
neta to the operation of introducing the 
catheter. ; 
03 
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, Carurprysis, (From xadidpue, to place 
together.) . The reduction of a fracture. 
The operation of setting a broken bone. | 

Ca’rumra. A name for litharge. 

~Ca’cuonos. (From nara, and odos.). A 
descent of humours. 

Catuotceus. (From kara, and oAKew, 
to draw over.) An oblong fillet,: made to 
draw over and cover the whole bandage of 
the head. Lie: ertio 

Carno'ticox. (From Kara, and oAtkos, 
universal.) A panacea, or universal. me- 
dicine. A term formerly applied to me- 
dicines that were supposed to purge all the 
‘humours. 

Cavuy’pyisa. (From xara, and vmvos, 
sleep.) A profound but unhealthy sleep. 

Ca’rras. (From raéinus, to place in.) 
An incision knife, formerly used: for open- 
ing an abscess in the uterus, and for nara 
ing a dead foetus. 

“Catr'tius. See Catellus. 

Ca‘t1num auu’uen. A name given to 
potash. 

Ca’rinus. Csr meatus A crucible. 

Cétmint. See Nepeta. 

Catocatna’rtica. (Prom karw, down- 
wards, and Ka@aipw, to purge. ) Medicines 
that operate by stool. 


~Ca'tocuy. (From xarexa,; to detain.) 
See Catalepsis. 
CavrocuEr Lum. (From karw, beneath, 


and xelhos, the lip.). The lower lip. 

€a‘rocuus. (From kxarexw, to detain.) 
A catalepsy. Also a tetanus or spasmodic 
disease in which the hody is rigidly held in 
an upright posture. 

Ca'vocuus cervi‘nus. Tetanus, particu- 
larly affecting the neck, 

Ca’tocHus DIU’RNUS. 
tanus. 

Ca'rocHus HOLOTO'NICUS. 
for tetanus. 

Catomi'smus. (From kare, below, and 
wuos, the shoulder.) By this word, P. Aigi- 
neta expresses a method of reducing a lux- 
ated shoulder, by raising the patient over the 
shoulder of a strong man, that by the weight 
of the body, the dislecation may be reduced. 

Caro'rsis. (From xarewroya, to see 
clearly.) An acute and quick perception. 
The acuteness of the faculties which accom- 
panies the latter stages of consumption. 

Cato’rrer. (From kara, and: ortouat, to 
see, and, by metaphor, to probe,), A probe. 
An instrument called a speculum. ani. 

Carorcnitxs. (From xara, and opxis, 
the orchis.) A winein which the orchis root 
has been infused. 

Catore’tica. (From xatw, downwards, 
and pew, toflow.) Catoteretica. Catoterica. 
Medicines which purge by stool. 

Carorerr'rica. See Catoretica. 

Caruxo'rica. (From rarovAow, to cica- 
trize..) Medicines that cicatrize wounds. 

‘Caszurnrr'ratt. A name of the piper longum. 

Cav'caus. (From kaveiv, a cup; or 


An occasional te- 


Another name 


\tum. 
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from Savkadus, the daucus.) Bastard pars+ 
ley, so named from the shape of its flower. 
Also the wild carrot. 

Cavucator'pes. (From cowenlis; and «dos, 
a likeness; from its likeness to the flower 
of the caucalis.) The patella is sometimes 
so called. 

CAU'’DA. (From cado, to fall ; because 
it hangs or falls down behind. ) A tail.» 

le The tail of animals. 

_ 2. A name formerly given to the os coc- 
cygis, that being in tailed animals the be- 
ginning of the tail. 

5. A fleshy substance, projecting from the 
lips of the vagina, and resembling a. tail, ac- 
cording to Aetius. 

4. Many herbs are also named cauda, with 
the affixed name of some animal, whose tail 
the herb is supposed to be like; as cauda 
equina, horse-tail ; cauda muris, inouse-tail ; 
and in many: other instances.» 

Cauda Equina. The* spinal Leaps 
at its termination about the. second lumbar 
vertebra, gives off a large number of nerves, 
which, when unravelled, resemble the horse’s 


tail; hence the name. See also Hippuris 
vulgaris. et, 
Caupa’tio. (From cauda, a cmt a An 


elongation of the clitoris. 

CAUL. ‘The English name for the omen- 
See Omentum. 

Cautxr’pon. (From caunde a stale ) A 
tranverse fracture, when the bone is: 2 spun 
like the stump of a tree, 

Cavu’LirLowrR. A ‘species of thrgsstees 
whose flower is cut before the fructification 
expands.—- The observations which have 
been made concerning cabbages are appli+ 
cable here. See Brassica capitata. Cauli- 
flower is, however, a far more siege 
vegetable. 

‘CAU'LIS. (Kalab. A Chaldean ee 

§ The stem or stalk of a plant. 

~ A cabbage. 

3. The penis of a man. 

Cau’tis Fio‘kima. Cauliflower. 

Cavuto'pes. (From xavdos, a ti = 
white or green cabbage. 

Cauto'ron. (From xavaes, a stem; bét 
cause it grows, upon a stalk.) A name given 
to the beet. 

Cau'ma.- (From raw, to i Wabk: ) Lhe 
heat of the body, or the heat os the atno- 
sphere, in a fever. 

Cau’Nca. <A name of the areca. th 

Cav'sis. (From kaw, to burn.) A adil 
or rather, the act of combustion, oh burning. 

Causo'pes. (From kaw, to burn.) A 
term applied by Celsus to a burning fever. 

Causo’maA. (From kaw, to burn’) An 
ardent or burning heat and inflammation. 
A term used by Hippocrates. zi 

Caustic arkaur. The pure alkalies are 
so called See Alkali. 

Caustic barley. See Cévadilla. ie 

CAUSTICS. (Caustica, se. medicamente 5 
from kaw, to burn; ‘because they always” 


CEA) 


produce a burning sensation.) See Eschar- 
otics. sits 

Cav’sticum America/num. The cevadilla.. 

Cav’sricum: aytimonia/LE. Muriate of 
antimony, 

- Cav'sricum comMu’NE r¥o/RTIvS. 
Potassa cum calce. 

Cav'sticum tuna’ee. See Argenti nitras.. 

Cavu'sus. (From ow, to burn.) An 
highly ardent fever. According to. Hip- 
pocrates, a fiery heat, insatiable thirst, .a 
rough and black tongue, complexion yel- 
lowish, and the saliva bilious, are its pecu- 
liar characteristics. Others also are par- 
ticular in describing it;. but, whether an- 
tients or moderns, from what they relate, 
this fever is no other than a continued 
ardent fever in a bilious constitution. In it 
the heat of the body is intense; the breath 
is: particularly fiery; the extremities are 
cold ;.the pulse’is frequent and small; the 
beat is more violent internally than exter- 
nally, and the whole soon ends in recovery 
or death. 

Causus, endemial. “The name given, by 
Dr. Mosely, to the yellow fever of the West. 
Indies. 

CAUTERY. (From katw, to burn.). 
Cauteries were divided, by the antients, into 

“actual and potential; but the term is now 
given only to the red-hot iron, or actual 
cautery. ‘This was formerly the only means. 
of preventing hemorrhages from divided 
arteries, till the invention of the ligature. 
It was also used in diseasés, with the same 
view as we employ a blister. Potential cau- 
tery was the name by which kali purum;. or 
potassa, was distinguished in the former 
dispensatories of Edinburgh. Surgeons un- 
derstand, by this term, any caustic applica- 
tion. 

CA’/VA. The name of.a vein, and also 
of the pudendum muliebre. See Veins. 


See 


Cave/rna. (From cavus, hollow.) <A 
cavern. Also a name of the pudendum 
muliebre. ® 

Cavrare. Caviariums A food made of 


the hard roes of sturgeon,. formed into 
cakes, and much esteemed by the Russians. 

Cavi'cuta. (Dim. of cavilla.) See Cavilla. 

Cavi'tra. (From cavus.) The ankle, 
or hollow of the foot. 

CA'VITAS, (Fromcavus, hollow.) Any 
cavity, or hollowness. The auricle of the 
heart was formerly called the cavitas inno- 
minata, the hollow without a name. 

Cayenne pepper. See Capsicum. 

Cazant. See Jatropha. 

CEANO’/THUS. (From keavwSos, quia 
kee. avwdev, because it pricks at the extreme 
part.) A. genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Pentandria. Order, Mo- 
nogynia. 

Crano/’ruus America’xus. — Celastrus. 
Celastus. Some noted Indians depend more 
on this than on the lobelia, for the cure of sy- 
philis, and useitin the same manner as lobelia. 
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Cra’sma. (From xew, to. split, or divide.) 
Ceasmus. A fissure, or fragment. 

Cx'zer. (Arab,) The agallochum. Also 
the capparis. ' 

Cerra. (Indian.) A tree which 
grows in Brazil, decoctions of whose bark 
are used in baths and fomentations, to re- 
lieve pains in the limbs, and cutaneous 
diseases. 5 

Cr’par.. See Cedrinum lignum. ° 

Cr’pma. (From redaw, to disperse.) A 
defluxion, or rheumatic affection, scattered 
over the parts about the hips. e 

Cr'pra, rsse/nrrA Dr. See Citrus medica. 

Cr'prinum ti'cnum. Cedar, the wood 
of the Pinus cedrus of Linnzus. An odo- 
riferous wood, more fragrant than that of 
the fir, but possessing similar virtues.. 

Cepri'res. (From xedpos, the cedar-tree. ) 
Wine in which the resin which distils from 
the cedar-tree has been steeped. 

Cx‘prium. Cedar. Tt is also. a. name 
for common tar, in.old writings. 

Cepromr’ta. The fruit of the citron-tree: 

Crprone’tta. Turkey baum. 

Cxpro’stis. (From kedpos, the cedar-tree. ) 
A name of the white bryony, which smells 
like the cedar. 

Cz'prus. (From Kedron, a valley where 
they grew abundantly.) The Pinus cedrus 
of Linnzus, or-the cedar-tree. ; 

Cr'prus America’na. The arbor vite. 

‘Ce'pRus Bacci/FERA. The savine. 

Curia. (From ketpw, to abrade.) The 
tape-worm ; so called from its excoriating 
and abrading the intestines. 

Célandine. See Chelidonium majus. 

Cexa’strus. (From «eda, a dart, or pole, 
which it represents.) See Ceanothus Ameri- 
canus. 

Crxa’'stus. The same. 

Ce’tz. (From xndn.) A tumour caused 
by the protusion of any soft part. Hence 
the compound terms hydrocele, bubonocele. 

Cx'tery. The English name for a variety 
of the apium graveolens. 

Celiac artery. See Ceeliac artery. 

Certs. (From kaw, to burn.) A spot 
or blemish upon the skin, particularly that 
which is occasioned by a burn. 

Ce'tta tu’reica. See Sella turcica. 

Cr'stuta. (Dim. of cella, a cell.) 
little cell, or cavity. A 

Cr’LLUL2 Mastorpr’a, 
bones. 

CE’LLULAR ME’MBRANE. Mem- 
brana cellulosa. Tela cellulosa. Panniculus 
adiposus. Membrana adiposa, pinguedinosa, 
et reticularis. ‘The cellular tissue of the 
body, composed of laminz and fibres vari- 
ously joined together, which is the connect- 
ing medium of every part of the body. It 
is by means of the communication of: the 
cells of this membrane, that the butchers 
blow up their veal. The cellular membrane 
is, by some anatomists, distinguished inte 
the reticular and adipose membrane. The 

O 4 
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See Temporal 
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former is evidently dispersed throughout 
the whole body, except the substance of the 
brain. It makes a bed for the other solids 
of the body, covers them all, and unites 
them one to another. The adipose mem- 
brane consists ef the reticular substanee, 
and a particular apparatus for the secretion 
of oil, and is mostly found immediately un- 
der the skin of many parts, and about. the 
kidneys. 

Cetoro’mra,. (From «nan, hernia, and 
Teuvw, to cut.) The operation for hernia. 

Cr'tsa. A term of Paracelsus, to signify 
what is called the beating of life in a par- 
ticular part. 

CE’LSUS, Avre‘tiws Corne’vs. It is 
commonly supposed, that this esteemed an- 
cient author was a Roman, of the Cornelian 
family, born towards the end of the reign 
of Augustus, and still living in the time of 
Caligula. But these points are. not estab- 
lished upon. certain testimony, and it is 
even disputed whether he practised medi- 
cine; though his perfect acquaintance with 
the doctrines of his predecessors, his accu- 
rate descriptions of diseases, and his judici- 
ous rules of treatment, appear to leave 
little room for doubt on that head. At any 
rate his eight books, ‘ De Medicina,” have 
gained him deserved celebrity in modern 
times, containing a large fund of valuable 
information; detailed in remarkably ele- 
gant and concise language. In surgery 
particularly he has been greatly admired, 
for the methods of practice laid down, and 
for describing several operations, as they 
are still. performed. There have been nu- 
merous editions of his work, and _transla- 
tions of it into the several modern lan- 
guages. : 

Creme’nterium. A crucible. 

Cre'ncuramis. (From keyxpos, millet. ) 
A grain or seed of the fig. 


Cr’ncurius. A species of herpes that 
resembles Keyxpos, or millet. 
Crenrancer’sa. (From xevos, empty, and 


ayyos, a vessel.) The evacuation of blood, 
or other fluids, from their proper vessels, 

Crnrepam. Ceniplam. Cenigotam. Ce- 
nipolam. ‘The name of an instrument an- 
tiently used for opening the head in epi- 
lepsies. 

Ceniore mMium. A purging © remedy, 
formerly of use in the venereal disease, 
supposed to be mercurial. 

Ceno’sts. (From kevos, empty.) Eva- 
cuation. It must be distinguished from 
Catharsis. Cenosis imports a general eva- 
cuation; Catharsis means the evacuation’ of 
a particular humour, which offends with 
respect to quality. 

CENTAUREA. (Socalled from Chiron, 
the centaur, who is said to have employed 
one of its species to cure himself of a wound 
accidentally received, by letting one of the 
arrows of Hercules fall upon his foot.) 

/The name.of a ‘genus of plants in- the 
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Linnean system, of the Order, Polygamzia 
Jrustanea. Class, Syngenesia. rs 
Cenrav’REA. BF’HEN. The . systematic 
name of the officinal behen album.  Jacea 
orientalis patula. Raphonticoides lutea. The 
true white behen of the antients. The 
root possesses astringent virtues. 
Cenrav/rua pexesicra. The systematic 
name of the blessed thistle. Carduwus bene- 
dictus. Cnicus sylvestris. Blessed or holy 
thistle. Centaurea benedicta ; calycibus duplz- 
cato-spinosis lanatis involucratis, foliis semi= 
decurrentibus denticulato-spinosis of Lin- 
nus. This exotic plant, a native of Spain, 
and some of the Archipelago islands, ob- 
tained the name of. Benedictus from its 
being supposed to possess extraordinary me- 
dicinal virtues. In loss of appetite, where 
the stomach was injured by irregularities, 
its good effects have been frequently ex~ 
perienced. It is a powerful bitter tonic and 
adstringent. Bergius considers it as antaeid, 
corroborant, stomachic, sudorifie, diuretic, 
and eccoprotic. Chamomile flowers are nov 
generally substituted for the carduus bene- 
dictus, and are thought to be of at least 
equal value. asf 
Crenravu/rea catcrrra’pa. The systematic 
name of the calcitrapa. Carduus siellatus. 
Jacea ramosissima, stellata, rupina. Common 


. star-thistle. Star-knapweed. The plant thus 


called in the pharmacopeeias, is the Centau-. 
rea calcilrapa ; calycibus subduplicato-spinosis, 
sessilibus ; foliis pinnatifidis, linearibus den- 
tatis ; caule piloso, of Linnzus, every part of 
which is bitter. The juice, or extract, or in- 
fusion, are said to cure intermittents; and 
the bark of the root, and the seeds, have 
been recommended in nephritic disorders, 
and in suppression of urine. It scarcely 
differs, in its effects, from other bitters, and 
is now little used. : 

CENTAU/REA CENTAU/RIUM. Rhaponticum 
vulgare. Centaurium magnum. Centaurtum 
majus. Greater centaury. The root of this 
plant was formerly used as an aperient and 
corroborant in alvine fluxes. It is now totally 
discarded from the Materia Medica of this 
country. ; 

Centav’rea cy’anus. The systematic 
name cf the plant which affords the flores 
cyani. Cyanus. Blue-bottle. Corn-flower. 
The flowers of this plant, Centaurea cyanus ; 
calycibus serratis ; foliis linearibus, integerrt- 
mis, infimis dentatis, of Linneus, were 
formerly in frequent use; but their anti- 
phlogistic, antispasmodic, cordial, aperient, 
diuretic, and other properties are now, with 
great propriety, forgotten. 

Cenvav’RxA soxstitia’Lis. Calcitrapa offi- 
cinalis. Carduus stellatus luteus. Carduus 
solstitialis. Jacea stellata. .Jacea lutea capite 
spinoso minori. Leucanthe veterum. St. Bars 
naby’s thistle. It is commended as an antic- 
teric, anti-cachectic, and lithontriptic, but is, 
in reality, only a weak tonic. it la 

_ Czytaurior'pes. The gratiola. 


is 
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CENTAU’/RIUM. (From xeviavpos, a 
eentaur; so called because it was feigned 
that Chiron cured Hercules’s foot, which he 
had wounded with a poisonous arrow, with 
it.) Centaury. See Chironia Centaurium. 

Centavu’rium Ma/enum. 2? See Centaurea 

Centau’RIUM MA'JUS. t Centaurium 

Centavu’Rium mi’nus. See Chironia Cen. 


taurium. 
Centau’ry. See Chironia. 
Centimo’rsi1a. (From centum, a hun- 


dred, and morbus, a disease.) Nummula- 
ria, or moneywort; named from its sup- 
posed efficacy in the cure of a multitude of 
disorders. 

Centino’p1a. (From centum, a hun- 
dred, and nodus, a knot.) The herb poly- 
gonum; so called from its many knots, or 
joints. 

Centi’repes. (From centum, a hundred, 
and pes, a foot.) Woodlice, named from 
the multitude of their feet. 

Cenrra’tio. (From centrum, a centre.) 
The concentration and affinity of certain 
substances to each other. Paracelsus ex- 
presses by it the degenerating of a saline 
principle, and contracting a corrosive and 
exulcerating quality. Hence Centrum Salis is 
said to be the principle and cause of ulcers. 

Ce’ntrium. (From kevrew, to prick.) 
A plaster recommended by Galen against 
stitches and pricks in the side. 

Centrum. (From xevrew, to point or 
prick.) The middle point of a circle. In 
chemistry, it is the residence or foundation 
of matter. In medicine, it is the point in 
which its virtue resides. In anatomy, the 
middle point of some parts is so named, as 
centrum nerveum, the middle or tendinous 
part of the diaphragm. 

CE’/NTRUM OVA’LE. When the two 
hemispheres of the brain are removed on a 
line with a level of the corpus callosum, the 
internal medullary part presents a somewhat 
oval centre; hence it is called centrum 
ovale. Vieussenius supposed all the me- 
dullary fibres met at this place. 

Cr/ytRUM TENDINO’sum. The tendinous 
centre of the diaphragm is so called. See 
Diaphragm. 

_ Ce/ntrum ner‘rveum. The centre of 
the diaphragm is so called, See Dia- 
phragm. 

Centumno’p1a. (From centum, a hun- 
dred, and nodus, a knot; so called from its 
many knots, or joints.) Common knot-grass. 
See Polygonum aviculare. 

Crntv’ncutus. Bastard pimpernel. — 

CE/PA. (From xyos, a woolcard, from 
the likeness of its roots.) The onion, See 


Allium cepa. 


Crra'sa. A species of onion which used 


to be esteemed for salads in spring, but is 


now disregarded. 
‘CrpHaa’s. (From kepadn, the head.) 
The flesh of the head which covers the skull. 
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Also a long-continued pain of the cerebrum, 
and its membranes. oft} 

CEPHALA‘LGIA. (From kepaay, the 
head, and advyos, pain.) Cephalea. The 
head-ache. It is symptomatic of very many 
diseases, but is rarely an original disease 
itself. When mild, it is called cephalalgia ; 
when inveterate, cephalza. When one side 
of the head only is affected, it takes the 
names of hemicrania, migrana, hemipagia, 
and megrim ; in one of the temples only, 
crotaphos ; and that which is fixed.to a point, 
generally in the crown of the head, is dis- 
tinguished by the name of clavus. 

CErrHALA/LGIA CATARRHA’LIS. Head-ache, 
with catarrh, from cold. 

CEPHALALGIA INFLAMMATO'RIA. Phreni- 
tis, or inflammation of the brain. 

Crrsata‘tata spasMoDica. The 
head-ache. A species of indigestion. | 

Crrnara’rtica. (From kepadn, the head, 
and aprifw, to make pure.) Medicines which 
purge the head. 

CE’/PHALE. (Kepady.) The head. 

CEPHALIC VEIN. (Vena cephalica ; 
so called, because the head was supposed te 
be relieved by opening it.) The anterior 
vein of the arm, that receives the cephalic 
of the thumb. 

CEPHA/’LICA. (From kepadn, the 
head.) Cephalics. Such remedies as are 
adapted for the cure of disorders of the 
head. Of this class are the snufis, which 
produce a discharge from the mucous mem-' 
brane of the nose, &c. 

Cepna’tica ro’nticis. A branch from 
the cephalic vein, sent off from about the 
lower extremity of the radius, running su- 
perficially between the thumb and the me- 
tacarpus. 

Cerna’ticus pu’tvis. A powder prepared. 
from asarum.. 

Crruatine. (From kepadn, the head.) 
The head of the tongue. That part of the 
tongue which is next the root, and nearest 
the fauces. 

CEPHALITIS. (From kepadn, the 
head.) Inflammation of the head. See 
Phrenitis. 

CrerHALono’sus. (From kepadn, the head, 
and vogos, a disease.) ‘This term is applied 
to the febris hungarica, in which the head is 
principally affected. 

CrrHALo-PHARYNGE'us. (From kepaay, 
the head, and qapuyi, the throat.) A 
muscle of the pharynx, otherwise named 
constrictor pharyngis inferior ; which see. 

Creruatoro’nia. (From xepaan, the head, 
and wovos, pain.) Head-ache; heaviness of 
the head. 

Cerin. Vinegar. 

Ceruta. Large myrobalans. 

CE’RA. Wax. Bees’ wax. A solid eou- 
crete substance, collected from vegetables by 
bees, and extracted from their combs after 
the honey is got out, by heating and press- 


sick 
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ing them. With rectified spirit it forms, by 
the assistance of heat, a gelatinous liquid. 
It is perfectly insoluble in watery liquors. 
When melted, it assumes the appearance of 
oil, and in this state is easily combined with 
oils and liquid fats. It is very inflammable, 
and burns totally away. {In the state in 
which it is obtained from the combs, it is 
called yellow wax, cera flava ; and this, 

when new,. is of a lively yellow, colour, 
somewhat tough, yet easy to break: by age, 
it loses its. fine colaur, and becomes harder 
and more brittle. Yellow wax, after being 
‘reduced into thin cakes, and bleached by a 
tong exposure to the sun and open air, is 
again melted, and formed into round cakes, 
galled virgin wax, or white wax, cera alba. 
The chief medicinal use of wax, is in plas- 
ters, unguents, and other like external ap- 
plications, partly for giving the requisite 
éonsistence to other ingredients, and partly 
on account of its own emollient quality. 

CE’RA A’/LBA. See Cera. 

Cr‘za wica’Rpo. The carduus pinea. 

CE’RAFLA'VA. Yellow wax. See Cera. 

Crerm'a. (From x«epas, a horn.) So 
Rufus Ephesius calls the cornua of) the 
uterus. © 

Creran'tes. (From kepavyuyt, to temper 
together.) A name formerly applied to a 
pastil, or troch, by Galen. 
~oCe ras: (Képas, ahorn.) A wild sort of 
parsnep is so named from its shape. 

_. ©E’RASA.. (Kepagos, the cherry-tree ; 
from Kepacov7n, a town in Pontus, whence 
Lucullus first brought them to Rome; or 
from. «yp, ‘the heart; from the fruit having 
a resemblance to it in shape and colour.) 
The cherry. See Prinus.: 

Cr/nasa nigra. Black cherries. 

. fruit of the Prunus Avium, which see. 

Ce’nasa ru’BRa, saTi/va, or A'NGLICA. 
Red cherries. See Prunus Cerasus. 

Cerasia‘tum. (Irom cerasus, a cherry.) 
A purging medicine in Libavius; so called 
because the juice of cherries is an ingre- 
dient. vat ; 

Crra’sius. Crasios.. (From cerasus, a 
cherry.) The name of two ointments in 
Mesue. 

Crera’sus. (From Kkepayyvums, to mix.) 
A mixture of cold and warm water, when 
the warm is poured into the cold. 

Cz’nasus. The cherry-tree. 
and Prunvis. 

CH’RATE. (Krom cera, wax.) Cera- 
tum. » A composition. of wax, oil, or lard, 
with or without other ingredients, 
obsolete synonyms are, cereleum, ceroma, 
cerenium, cerotum, ceratomalagma. Cerates 
take their name from the wax which enters 
into their composition, and to which they 
.gwe their consistence, which is intermediate 
between that of plasters and that of oint- 
ments; though no very definite rule for this 
eonsistenceis, in fact, either given or observed 


The 


See Cerasa 
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Cxra'tra. (From «xepas, a horn, whick: 
its fruit is supposed to resemble. ) The silique 
dulcis. See Coratanions 

Crra/nia pirny'tius. See Courbaril. ; 

Cgrato-ato'ssus, (From «epas, a horn, 
and yAwsoa, a tongue.) A musele, so 
named from, its shape and insertion into the 
tongue. See LH, fyoglossus. 

Crraro-Hyoipe'us. (From the osh woidess ) 
See Stylo-hyoidews. 

Crratorprs. (From okies the geni- 
tive of xepas, horn, and eos, appearanes:) 
See Cornea. 

CrRsTo-MALa’ema. A cerate. 

Creraronra si/LIQua. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the sweet 
pod. Ceratium. Ceratia. Siligua dulcis. The 
pods are about four inches in length, and 
as thick as one’s finger, compressed and 
unequal, and mostly bent; they contain 
a sweet brown pulp, which is given in the 
form of decoction, as a pectoral in asthmatic 
complaints and coughs. 

CERA’/TUM.. See Cerate, sks Corabuis 
simplen. 

Cera tum a'tpum. See Ceratum cetacets. 

Cera’tum catomy’nanos. 1x. Calom. 3j- 
Cerat. calam. 3ss. Misce. Some practitioners 
are partial to this as a dressing for chancres. 

Cera’tum catami na. Formerly called 
calaminaris, and. ceratum 
epuloticum. Calamine cerate. ‘Take of pre- 
pared calamine, yellow wax, of each half 
a pound; olive oil, a pint. Mix the oil 
with the melted wax; then remeve it from. 
the fire, and, as soon as it begins to thicken, 
add the calamine, and stir it constantly, 
until the mixture becomes cold... A compo- 
sition of this kind was first introduced under 
the name of Turner’s cerate. -It is. well 
calculated to promote the cicatrization of 
ulcers. 

Czraltum cera’cer. Ceratum spermatis 
ceili.  Ceratum album. Spermaceti cerate. 
Take of spermaceti, half an ounce; white 
wax, two ounces; olive oil, 4 fluid-ounces. 
Add the oil to the spermaceti and wax, 
previously melted together, and stir them 
until the mixture becomes cold. This cerate 
is cooling and emollient, and applied to ex- » 
coriations, &c.: it may be used with ad- 
vantage in alk ulcers, where no stimulating 
substance can be applied, being extremely 
mild and unctuous. 

Cera’tuM CONI'IL. Hemlock — cerate.. 
x. unguenti conii ibj.. Spermatis ceti 53j. 
Cere albe Ziii. Misce. One of the formule 
of St. Bartholomew’s hospital, occasionally - 
applied to cancerous, scrophulous, phage- 
denic, herpetic, and other inveterate sores. ' 

Crra’rum ci'tRInum. See Ceratum re- 
SINe. - 

Czra’2uM BPULO‘TICUM. 
calamine. 

Crexa/‘tum La'pipis. CALAMINA’RIS. 


See Ceratum 


“See 


« Ceratum calamine. 
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Cenayum wirna’RayRI «cera CoMm- 
so'srruM. See Ceratum plumbi compositum. 

Cera‘cum ty atm. Ceratum cantharidis. 
Cerate of blistering fly. ‘Take of spermaceti 
cerate, six drachms ; blistering flies,. in very 
fine powder, a dnechin: Having ‘softened 
the cerate by heat, add the flies, and mix 
them together. 

Gaui UM. PLU MBI prnateaniien Un- 
guentum cerusse acetate. _Cerate of super- 
acetate of lead. Take of superacetate- of 
tead, powdered, two drachms; white wax, 
two ounces; olive oil, halfa pint. Dissolve 
the wax in seven fluid-ounces of oil; then 
gradually add thereto the superacetate of 
lead, separately rubbed down with the re- 
maining oil, and stir the mixture with a 
wooden slice, until the whole has united. 
This cerate is cooling and desiccative. 

Crra’tuM rou'msBI compo’situM. Ceratum 
lithargyri acctati compositum. Compound 
eerate of lead. Take of solution of sub- 
acetate of lead, two fluid-ounces and a half’; 
yellow wax, four ounces; olive. oil,’ nine 
tluid-ounces ; camphor, half a diachnal Mix 
the wax previously melted, with eight fluid- 
eunces of oil ; then remove it from the fire, 
and, when it begins to thicken, add gra- 
dually the solution of subacetate of lead, 
and constantly stir the mixture with a 
wooden slice, until it gets cold. Lastly, 
mix in the camphor, previously dissolved 
in the remainder of the oil. Its virtues are 
cooling, desiccative, resolvent against chronic 
rheumatism, &c. &c. ; and as a proper applica- 
tion to superficial ulcers, which are inflamed. 

| Cera/tuM resin. Ceratum resine fave. 
Ceratum citrinum. Resin cerate.. ‘Fake of 
vellow resin, -yellow wax, of each a pound ; 
olive oil, a pint. Melt the resin and wax 
together, over a slow fire; then add the oil, 
and strain the cerate, while hot, through a 
linen cloth. Digestive. 

Crra‘rum sanz, Savine cerate. ‘Take 
of fresh leaves of savine, bruised, a pound ; 
yellow wax, half a pound; prepared lard, 
two pounds. Having melted together the 
wax and lard, boil therein the savine leaves 
and strain through a linen cloth.’ This 
article is of late introduction, for the purpose 
of keeping up a discharge from blistered 
surfaces. It was first described by Mr. 
Crowther, and has since been received into 
extensive use, because it does not produce 
the inconveniences that follow the constant 
application of the common blistering cerate. 
A thick white layer forms daily upon the 
part, which requires to be removed, that 
the cerate may be applied immediately to the 
surface from which the discharge is to be made. 

Cerna‘tum saro'nis. Soap cerate. Take 
of hard soap, eight ounces; yellow wax, ten 
gunces ; semi-vitreous oxide of lead, pow- 


dered, a pound; olive oil, a pint; vinegar, 


agallon. Boil the vinegar, with the oxide 
of lead, over a, slow fire, constantly stirring, 
until the union is complete; then add the 
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soap, and boil it again in 4 similar manner, 
until the moisture is entirely evaporated ; 
then mix in the wax, previously melted with. 
the oil. | Reselvent; against scrophulous 
tumours, &c. It is a convenient application 
in fractures, and may be used as an sig 8 pg 
dressing for ulcers. 

Cera‘rum. si'mrtex. ' Ceratum. Simple 
cerate. ‘Take of olive oil, four fluid-ounces ; 
yellow wax, four ounces; having melted the 
wax, mix the oil with it. 

CErRA‘TUM SPE’ RMATIS CEPI. 
cetacet. 

Cr'rperus. (Kep€epos.) A fatieifud name 
given to the compound powder oi scammony, 
because, like the dog Cerberus, it has three 
heads, or principal ingredients, each of which 
is eminently active. 

Cexcuna‘trum. (From Kepyw, to make 
a noise.) A wheezing, or bubbling noise, 
made by the trachea, in breathing. » nid 

Cr’rcnnos. (From kepxw, to wheeze.) 
Wheezing. a GUNS 

CencHNo’pes. (From kepxw, to wheeze.) 
One who labours under a dense breathing, 
accompanied with a wheezing noise. 

Crrcuo'pes. The same as cerchnodes, 

Cx’rcis. (kepiis, from Kpexw, to shriek.) 
This word literally means the spoke of a 
wheel, and has its name from the noise 
which wheels often make. In anatomy #% 
means the radius, a bone supposed to be like 
a spoke. Also a pestle, from its shape. 

CERCO‘'SIS. (From «xeptos, a tail.’ 
A polypus of the uterus. It is sometimes 
applied to an enlargement of the clitoris. 

Ce’rea. (From cera, wax.) The ceru- 
men aurium, or wax of the ear.’ 

Cerra’t1s. (Solemn feasts to the god- 
dess Ceres.) All sorts of corn, of whick 
bread or any nutritious substance is madé, 
come under the head of cerealia, which 
term is applied by bromatologists as a genus. 

Cerese’Lua URI'NA. Paracelsus thus. 
distinguishes urime which is whitish, of the 
colour of the brain, and from which he 
pretended to judge of some of its diss 
tempers. 

CEREBE’LLUM. (Dim. of cerebrum.) 
The little brain. A somewhat round viscus, 
of the same use as the brain; composed, 
like the brain, ofa cortical and medullary 
substance, divided by a septum into a right 
and left lobe, and situated under the tento-. 
rium, in the inferior occipital fosse. In 
the cerebellum are to be observed the crure: 
cerebelli, the fourth ventricle, the valvule 
magna cerebri, and the Pena sat 
ormes. 

CE/REBRUM. fQtidisi carebrum ; Rom 
apa, the head.) ‘The brain. A large round 
viscus, divided superiorly into a right and: 
left hemisphere, and inferiorly into six lobes, © 
two anterior, two middle, and 'two posterior ; 
situated within the cranium, and surrounded 
by the dura and pia mater, and tunica aracl- 
neides. It is composed ofa: cortical sub- 


See Ceitibittin 
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stance, which is.external; and a medullary, 
which is internal. It has three cavities, 
ealled ventricles; two anterior, or lateral, 
which are divided from each other by the 
septum lucidum, and in each of which is the 
choroid plexus, formed of blood-vessels ; the 
third ventricle is a space between the thalami 
nervorum opticorum. ‘The principal pro- 
rminences of the brain are, the corpus cailo- 
sum,.a medullary eminence, conspicuous 
upon laying aside the hemispheres of the 
brain; the corpora striata, two striated pro- 
tuberances, one in the anterior part of each 
lateral ventricle; the thalami nervorum op- 
Zicorum, two whitish eminences behind the 
former, which terminate in the optic nerves; 
the corpora quadrigemina, four medullary 
projections called by the antients, nates and 
.testes ; a little cerebrine tubercle lying upon 
the nates, called the pineal gland ; and lastly, 
the crura cerebri, two medullary . columns 
which proceed from the basis of the brain to 
the medulla oblongata. ‘The cerebral arteries 
are branches of the carotid and vertebral 
arteries. The veins terminate in sinusses, 
which return their blood into the internal 
jugulars. ‘The use of the brain is to give 
off nine pairs of nerves, and the spinal 
marrow, from which thirty-one more pairs 
proceed, through whose means the various 


senses are performed, and muscular motion \ 


excited. It is also considered as the organ 
of the intellectual functions. 
Cr’REBRUM ELONGA TUM. 


The medulla 


oblongata. 
Cerrro.ium. <A corruption of chero- 
phyllum. See Scandiz. 


CrreFo LIUM HIsPA’NIcUM. . The plant 
called by us Sweet-cicely. 

CEREFOLIUM SYLVE’STRE. 
phyllum. 

Ce’reI Mepica’TI. 

CrereLz’um. (From knpos, wax, and 
edatoy, oil.) A cerate, or liniment, com- 
posed of wax and oil. Also the oil of tar. 


See Chero- 


See Bougie. 


CEerevi'sL® FERMENTUM. Yeast. 
CEREVI'SIA. (From ceres, corn, of 
which it is made.) Ale. Beer. Any 


liquor made from corn. 

Crrevi'sL& caTaria’smMa. Intothe grounds 
of strong beer, stir as much oatmeal as will 
rnake it of a suitable consistence. This is 
sometimes employed asa stimulant and an- 
tiseptic to mortified parts. 

Cz’nia. (From cereus, soft, pliant.) Ce- 


vie. The flat worms which breed in the 
intestines. 
Cr’rion. (From knpioy, a honey-comb. ) 


A kind of achor. 

Crno’ma. (From knpos, wax.) Ceronium. 
Terms used by the antient physicians 
for an unguent, or cerate, though originally 
applied to a particular composition which 
the wrestlers used in their exercises. 

Cerori’ssus. (From «npos, wax, and 
wicca, pitch.) A plaster composed. of 
pitch and wax. i 
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Crro'rum. (Kepwrov.) A cerate. 

CERUMEN AU’RIUM. (Cerwmen ; 
dim. of cera, wax.) Cereae Aurium sordes. 
Marmorata aurium. Cypsele.  Cypselis. 
Fugile. The waxy secretion of the. ears, 


situated in the meatus auditorius externus. 


CERU’SSA. (Arab.) Cerusse, or white 
lead. See Plumbi subcarbonas. 
Cerv'ssa acera’ta. See Plumbi super- 


acetase 

Cre/rvi spina. See Rhamnus eathar- 
ticus. 

CERVICAL. (Cervicalis ; from cervix, 
the neck.) Belonging to the neck ; as cer- 


vical nerves, cervical muscles, &c. 

Cervi'cat a’RreRius. Arteria cervicajes. 
Branches of the subclavians._ 

Crrvi'cat vE'RTEBR2&. The seven upper- 
most of the vertebra, which form the spine. 
See Vertebra. 

Crryica’r1a. (From cervix, the neck ; se 
named because it was supposed to be effica- 
cious in disorders and ailments of the throat 
and neck.) The herb throat-wort. 

CERVIX. (-vicis, f. quasi cerebri via 5. _ 
as being the channel of the spinal marrow. } 
The neck. ‘That part of the body which 
is between the head and shoulders. ‘The 
cervix uteri is the neck of the uterus 5 or 
that part of it which is immediately above 
or beyond the os tince. This term is also 
applied to other parts, as cervix vesicz, ossis, 
&e. 

Crsrxi’res. (Froua kespoy, betony.) Wine 
impregnated with betony. 

Cr’srrum. (From espa, a dart; so 


called from the shape of its, flowers, which 


resemble a dart ; or because it-was used to 
extract the broken ends of darts from 
wounds.) ‘The herb betony. 
CETA’/CEUM. See Physeter. 
CE/TERACH. (Blanchard says this word 
is corrupted from Pteryga, winput, q. Vv. as 
peteryga, ceteryga, and ceterach.) Scolopen- 
dria vera. Dorodilla? Spleenwort. Milt- 
waste. This small bushy plant, Asplenium 
ceterach ; frondibus pinnatifidis, lobis alternis 
confluentibus obtusis of Linnzus, grows 
upon old walls and rocks. It has an her- 
baceous, mucilaginous, roughish taste, and 
is recommended as a pectoral. In Spain it 


is given, with great success, in nephritic 


and calculous diseases. 

Crvapi'tia. (Dim. of -ceveda, barley. 
Spanish.) Cevadilla Hispanorum. Seva- 
dilla. Sabadilla. Hordeum causticum. Canis 
interfector. Indian caustic barley, The 
plant whose seeds are thus denominated, is 
a species of veratrum : they are powerfully 
caustic, and are administered with very 
great success as a vermifuge. They are also 
diuretic and emetic. The dose to a child, 
from two to four years old, is two grains ; 
from hence to eight, five grains; from eight 
to twelve, ten grains. y 

Ceyenne pepper. See Capsicum. 

Cua’a, A Chinese name for tea. 
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Cuacarr'tum co’rtEx. See Croton Cas- 
carilla. 

Cumroro’tium. See Scandix. 

CHEZ ROPHY’LLUM. (Xatpopuadaor : 
from xaipw, to rejoice, and puAAoy, a leaf; so 
called from the abundance of its leaves.) 
Chervil. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of some 
plants. See Scandix, and Cherophyllum 
sylvestre. 

Cuamroruy’tLuM sytve'stre. Cicutaria. 
Bastard hemlock. This plant, Cherophyl- 
lum sylvestre; caule levi striato; geniculis 
iwmidiusculis, of Linnzeus, is often mistaken 
for the true hemlock. It may with great 
propriety be banished from the list of offi- 
cinals, as it possesses no remarkable pro- 


perty. 

Cum'ra. (From xew, to be diffused.) 
The human hair. 

Cuata’sis. (From xadaw, to relax.) 
Relaxation. 

Crata’stica. (From xadaw, to relax.). 


Medicines which relax. 

Cuata‘zion. (From xadaZa, ahail-stone. ) 
Chalaza. Chalazium. Grando. An indolent, 
moveable tubercle on the margin of the 
eyelid, like a hail-stone. A species of hor- 
deolum. It is that well-known affection of 
the eye, called a stye, or stian. _ It is white, 
hard, and encysted, and differs from the 
crithe, another species, only in being move- 
able. Writers mention a division of Cha- 
lazion into scirrhous, cancerous, cystic, and 
earthy. 

Cua’tanr. (Kad€avy.) Galbanum. 

Cuatca’ntuumM. (From xados, brass, 
and av@os, a flower.) Vitriol; or rather, 
vitriol calcined red. The flowers of brass. 

Cuarcer/on. A species of pimpinella. 

Cuatcorpeum os. The os cuneiforme 
of the tarsus. 

Chalk. See Creta. 

_ Cuatx-stonrs. A name given to the 
concretions in the hands and feet of people 
violently afflicted with the gout, from their 
resembling chalk, though chemically dif- 
ferent. 

Cuatrcratum. (From xads, an old 
word that signifies pure wine, and xepavyv- 
jut, to mix.) Wine mixed with water. 

Cuati'Nos. Chalinus. That part of the 
eheeks, which, on each side, is contiguous 
to the angles of the mouth. 

CHALY'BEATE. (Chalybeata, sc. me- 
dicamenta; from chalybs, iron, or steel.) 
Of or belonging to iron. A term given to 


any medicine into which iron enters; as 


chalybeate mixture, pills, waters, &c, 
CHALY’BEATE WA’TERS. Any 
mineral water which abounds with iron; 
such as the waters of Tunbridge, Spa, Pyr- 
mont, Cheltenham, Scarborough, and Hart- 
fel; and many others, 
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Cua'tyzis RuEI'GO PRMPARA TA. See Ferré 
subcarbonas. 

CHA’LYBS. (From Chalybes, a people 
in Pontus, who dug iron out of the earth.) 
Acies. Steel. The best, hardest, finest, ana 
the closest-grained forged iron. As)a medi- 
cine, steel differs not from iron. 

Cua’tygs TARTARIZA TUS. The ferrum 
tartarizatum. 

Cuammepa’tanus. (From xaua:, on the 
ground, and Badavos, a nut.) Wood peas. 
Earth nuts. 

Cuamanu’xus. (From xaue, on the 
ground, and wvgos, the box-tree.) The 
dwarf box-tree. 

Cuamacr’prus. (From xapuat, on ‘the 
ground, and Ke3pos, the cedar-tree.) Cha-. 
mecedrys. A species of dwarf abrotanum. 

Cuamazcrssus. (From xapat, on the, 
ground, and kicoos, ivy.) Ground-ivy. 

Cuamacite Ms. (From yaya, on the 
ground, and KAjya, ivy.) The ground-ivy. 

CHAMZ’DRYS. (From xaua, on the 
ground, and dpus, the oak ; so called from its 
leaves resembling those cf the oak.) See 
Teucrium. 

Cuamaz'prys INcA’NA MARI'TIMA, The 
marum syriacum. 

Cuam@’pRYS FRUTE'SCENS. 
teucrium. 

CuaMz’/DRYS PALU’STRIS. 
to scordium. 

Cuama#’pRyYs sPu’RIA. 
veronica. 

Cuamaur'a, (From xayuat, on the 
ground, and eAaa, the olive-tree.) See 
Daphne aljina. 

CuaMaima’enus. (From xaxai, on the 
ground, and eAaayvos, the wild olive.) The 
myrtus brabantica, 

Cuamz’'txon. (From yapai, on the 
ground, and Aewy, a lion, i. e. dwarf lion.) 
The chameleon, an animal supposed to 
be able to change his colour at pleasure. 
Also the name of many thistles, so named 
from the variety and uncertainty of their 
colours. 

Cuamz’'tron s/L3um. See Carlina acaulis. 

Cuamz'Lron ve/ruM. The distaff thistle. 

Cuama@teu’ce. (From xayat, on the 
ground, and Acvkn, the herb colt’s-foot.) 
Tussilago, or colt’s-foot. 

Cuamaui'num. (From xopal, on the 
ground, and Auvoy, flax.) Linum cathar- 
ticum, or purging flax. 

CHAMAME’LUM. (From xayai, on 
the ground, and pundoy, an apple; because 
it grows upon the ground, and has the smell 
of an apple.) Common Chamomile. See 
Anthemis nobilis. 

CHAMAME’LUM CANARIE NSE. The Chry- 
santhemum frutescens of Linnzus. 

CuamMame’LUM cHRYSA/NTHEMUM. 
bupthalmum germanicum, 

CuamMame’LuM ro'ripum. The Anthemis 
cotula of Linnzeus. q 

CHAMAMELUM FLO'RE PLENO. Chama 


A name for 
A name given 


A name given to 


The 


melun nodile flore multiplici. Double cha- 
momile. A variety of the anthemis nobilis ; 

which see..: A 

CaamMa@MeE'LUM \ NO'RILE. 
aobilis. 

_ Cxuamamer’tum vutea’re. See Matricaria 
chamomilla. 

-Craaca/Monus. (xamoupopea, from xope, 
on the ground, and pmopec, the mulberry- 
aree.) See Rubis. 

Cusmarru'cek. (From xaua, on the 
ground, and wevxy, the pine-tree.) Cam- 
phorata, or stinking ground-pine, formerly 
said to be antirheumatic, 

CHAMA’PITYS. (From xapa, the 
ground, and ‘wires, the pinc-tree.) See 
Feucrium: 

_Cuama'ritys Moscua’ta. See Teucriwn 
Fen. j 

Cuam&'prioxs A name in Oribasius for 
erysimum, or hedge mustard. 

CHamara/enanum. So Paulus AXgi- 
eta calls the upper part of the root of the 
apium. 

Cuasara/pranus: (From xawat, on the 
ground, and papavos, the radish. ) The upper 
yart of the root of apium,’ according to P. 
Eigineta. The smallage, or parsley. Also 
dwarf radish. 

Cuama’ripuss. The palma minor. 

' Cuammropove’NpRoN. (From xopo, on 
che ground, and pododevdpoy, the rose laurel.) 
The Axzelea pontica of Linnzus. 

Cuamaz’/runus. (From xauat, on the 
ground, and rubus, the bramble.) The 
chamezmiorus. 

Cuamaspa’rtium. (From xowmu, on 
the ground, and ozaptiov, Spanish broom. ) 
The genista'tinctoria. 

CHAMBERLEN, Houex, a native of 
London, ‘about the middle of the 17th 
¢entury. He succeeded his father as a prac- 
titioner in midwifery, and had also two 
brothers in the same profession. ‘They in- 
wented among them an instrument, the ob- 
stetric forceps, ‘which greatly facilitated 
delivery in many cases, and often saved the 
child: but to him alone, as most distin- 
guished, the merit has been usually ascribed. 
In 1686, he published a translation of Mau- 
cieeau’s Observations, which was much 
sought after. ‘The instrument procured him 
great celebrity in this, as well as other 
counties; and, with successive improve- 
ments by Smellie, &c., still continues to be 
asteemed one of the most valuable adjuvants 
in the obstetric art. “Lhe period of his death 
is riot ascertained. 

CHAMBERS. The space between the 
capsule of the crystalline lens and the cor- 
nea of the éye, is divided by the iris into 
two spaces, Called chambers; the space be- 
fore the iris is termed the anterior cham- 
ber; and that behind it, the posterior. They 
‘are filled with an aqueous fluid. 

Cuamomr'iia no’stras. See Matricaria 
Chamomilla. 


See Anthemis 
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Cuamomi'tia romana. ‘See Antheziii:, 

CHA/NCRE. (French. From kapktos. 
cancer.) A sore which arises from the direc: 
application of the venereal poison to any 
part of the body. Of course it mostly® 
occurs on the genitals. Such venereal sores 
as break out from a general contaminatiot 
of the system, in consequence of absorption, 
never have the term chancre. applied to 
them. 

Cuaoma’stta si'exna. So Paracelsus calls 
those prognostics that are taken from: ob-: 
servations of the air; and the skill of doing. 
this, the same author calls Chaomanecia. 

Cuao’'spds. Paracelsus uses this word as 
an epithet for the plague. 

CHAPMAN, Enpmunp, was born about 
the end of the 17th century; and, after 
becoming properly instructed as a surgeon 
and accoucheur, settled in London, and 
soon distinguished himself by his success in 
diffieult labours. His plan consisted chiefly 
in turning the child, and delivering by the 
feet, when any part but the head presented ; 
also in often availing himself of the forceps 
of Chamberlen, much improved by himself, 
and of which he had the merit of first giving 
an account to the public in his treatise on 
midwifery, in 1752. He also ably defended _ 
the cause of the men-midwives against the 
attack of Douglas, in a small work, im 
1757. ‘ 


Cua/raie. (Arab) A name given to 
amber; which see. 
Cua’rapra. (From xeapacow, to excs- 


vate.) The bowels, or sink of the body.. 
Cuaramats. Purging hazel-nut. 
Cuara’nt1A. The momordica elaterium: 
Charcoal. See Carbon. . 
Cua’'rnone. The Cinara spinosa. 
Cuaristoto’cu1a. (From xapis, joy, and 
Aoxea, the flux of women after child-births 
so named from its supposed usefulness to 
women in childbirth.) ‘The plant mugwort, 
or artemisia. 44 
CHARLTON, Waren, was born in 
Somersetshire, 1619.. After graduating at 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself by 
his learning, he was appointed physician te 
Charles I., and admitted a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, in Londor. 
He had afterwards the honour of attending 
Charles I1:, and was one of the first rnem= 
bers of the Royal Society. He was author 
of séveral publications, on medical and other 
subjects; the former of which contained 
little original matter, but had the merit of 
spreading the knowledge of the. many im- 
provements made about that period, parti- 
cularly im anatomy and physiology; the 


principal of them are his ‘‘ Exercitationes 


Pathologice,’’ and bis “‘ Natural History 


-of Nutrition, Life, and voluntary Motidn.” 


In 1689, he was chosen president of the 
College, and held that office two years. 
He afterwards retired to Jersey, and died 
in 1707. ial 
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Cua/ewe. (From xaipw, to rejoice.) 
Charmis. A cordial antidote mentioned 
by Galen. 

Cua’r?iz. (French.) Scraped linen; or 
lint. | 

Cua’rta. (Chald.) Paper. The am- 
nios, or interior foetal membrane, was called 
the chaita virginea, from its likeness to a 
piece of fine paper. 

CHaA/rrrevx, rou'pre bE. (So called be- 
causé it Was invented by some friars of the 
Carthusian order.) A name of the kermes 
mineral. 

Cua’smr. (From xaiww, to gape.) Chas- 
mus. Oscitation. Gaping. 

Chaste tree. The Agnus castus. 

Cua’tr. The cucumis Avgyptia. 

Cheek-bone. See Jugale os. 

CHEESE. Caseus. The coagulum of 
milk. When prepared from rich milk, and 
well made, it is very nutritious in small 
quantities: but mostly indigestible when 
hard and ill prepared, especially to weak 
stomachs. 

- Cueinoca’ce. (Frorn yeidos, a lip, and 
Kakev, an evil.) The lip-evil. A swelling 
of the lips, or canker in the mouth. 

Cueme'tton. (From. xema, winter.) 
Chilblains. 

- CHEIRA’NTHUS. (From xe; a 
hand, and avdos, a flower; so named from 
the likeness of its blossoms to the fingers of 
the hand.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Tetradyna- 
mia Order, Siliguosa. The wall-flower. 

Cuertra’NtHvUS cHEi'k1. The systematic 
name of the wall-flower. Leucotwm lutewm: 
Viola lutea. Common yellow wall-flower. 
The flowers of this plant, Cheiranthus cheiri ; 

foliis tanceolatis, acutis, glabris ; ramis angu- 
latis ; caule fruticoso, of Linnzeus, are recom- 
ménded as possessing nervine and deob- 
struent virtues. They have a moderately 
strong, pleasant smell, and a nauseous, bit- 
ter, somewhat pungent taste. 

Curira’rstA. (From xetp, the hand, and 
afrouat, to touch.) The act of scratching ; 
particularly the scratching one ‘hand with 
another, as in the itch. 

Curi'rt. (Cheiri, Arab.) See Cheiran- 


CHereia’ten. (From yep, the hand, and 
‘alpos, a physician.) A surgéon whose office 
it is to remove maladies by opérations of the 
hand. . 

Currri'sma, (From xeipiZouat, to labour 
with the hand.) Handling. Also a manual 
operation. 

' €xerri'xts. (From xepiZoua, to labour 
with the hand.) The art of surgery. 
- Cxtirono/mia. (From xetipovopew, to ex- 
ercise with the hands.) An exercise men- 
tioned by Hippocrates, which consisted of 
nee erpil with the hands, like our dumb- 
Se > - - - 
 Cur’ta. (xndn, forceps; from xew, to 
take.) A forked probe, for drawing a 
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polypus out of the nose: 
feet, or other places. 

Cun’La@ cancro'rum. See Cancer. 

’ Cur'tipon. The bend of the arm. 

CHELIDO'NIUM. |= (From xerdor;: 
the swallow. It is so named from an 
opinion, that it was pointed out as useful 
for the eyes by swallows, who are said to 
open the eyes of their young by it; or be- 
cause it blossoms about the tine when 
swallows appear.) Celandine. A genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. — Class; 
Polyandria.. Order, 'Monogynia. There is 
only one species used in medicine, and that 
rarely, , 

Cueiivo'nium ma‘sus. Papaver cornicu- 
latum, luteum. Tetterwort, atid great celan- 
dine. The herb and root of this plant, Cheli- 
donium majus; pedunculis wnrbellatis; of 
Linnzus, have a faint, unpleasant smell, 
and a bitter; acrid, durable taste, which is 
stronger in the roots than the leaves.. They 
are aperient and diuretic, and recommended 
in icterus, when not accompanied with in- 
flammatory symptoms. The chelidonium 
should be administered with caution, as it is 
liable to irritate the stomach and bowels, 
Of the dried root, from 3ss to 3j is a dose; 
of the fresh root, infused in water, or wine, 
the dose may be about ss. The decoction 
of the fresh root is used in dropsy, cachexy, 
aud cutaneous complaints. The fresh juice 
is used to destroy warts, and films in the 
eyes ; but, for the latter purpose, it is diluted 
with milk. : 

CuHELIDO'NIUM MI/NUS. 
ficaria. 

Cuerto’nk. (xeA@vn.) The tortoises An 
instrument for extending a limb, and so 
called because, in its slow motions, it repre- 
sents a tortoise. This instrument is men- 
tioned in Oribasius. gt" 

Curto’nion. (From xedwvy, the tortoise; 
so called from its resemblance to the sheld 
of a tortoise.) A hump, or gibbosity in the 
back. . ; 

CHELTENHAM WATER. One ef 
the most celebrated purging waters in Eng- 
land, and the reputation of it is daily incteas= 
ing, as it possesses both a saline and chaly- 
beate principle. When first drawn, it is 
clear and colourless; but somewhat brisk ; 
has a saline, bitterish, chalybeate taste, | It 
does not keep, nor bear transporting to any 
distance; the chalybeate part being lost by 
precipitation of the iron, and in the open air it 
even turns foetid. ‘The salts; however, remain. 
Its heat, in summer; was from 50° to 55° or 
59°, when the mediuin heat of the atmosphere 
was nearly 15° higher. On evaporation; it 
is found to contain a calearéous earth, mixed 
with ochre and a purging salt. A general 
survey of the component parts of this water, 
according to a variety of analyses, shows 
that it is decidedly saline, and contains much 
more salt than most mineral waters. By 
far the greater part of the salts are of a pur- 


‘Fissures ‘in the 


See Ranunculus 
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gative kind, and therefore an action on the 
bowels is a constant effect, notwithstanding 
the considerable quantity of selenite and 
earthy carbonates which may be supposed 
to have a contrary tendency. Cheltenham 
water is, besides, one of the strongest chaly- 
beates we are acquainted with. The iron is sus- 
pended entirely by the carbonic acid, of which 
s the water contains about an eighth of 


its bulk ; but, from the abundance of earthy: 


carbonates, and oxide of iron, not much of 
it is uncombined. It has, besides, a slight 
impregnation of sulphur, but so little as to 
be scarcely appreciable, except by very deli- 
eate tests. The sensible effects produced 
by this water, are generally, on first taking 
it, a degree of drowsiness, and sometimes 
head-ache, but which soon go off spontane- 
ously, even previous to the operation on the 
bowels. A moderate dose acts powerfully, 
and speedily, as a cathartic, without occa- 
sioning griping, or leaving that faintness 
and languor which often follow the action 
of the rougher cathartics. It is principally 
on this account, but partly too from the 
salutary operation of the chalybeate, and 
perhaps the carbonic acid, ‘that the Chel - 
tenham water may be, in most cases, per- 
severed in, for a considerable length of 
time, uninterruptedly, without producing 
- any inconvenience to the body ; and dur- 
ing its use, 
the digestive organs strengthened, and the 
whole constitution invigorated. A dose of 
this water, too small to operate directly on 
the bowels, will generally determine pretty 
powerfully to the kidneys. As a purge, 
this water is diank from one to three pints ; 
in general, from half a pint to a quart is 
sufficient. Half a pint will contain half a 
drachm of neutral purging salts, four grains 
cf earthy carbonates, and selenite, about 
one-third of a grain of oxide of iron; to- 
gether with an ounce in bulk of carbonic 
acid, and half an ounce of common air, 
with a little sulphuretted hydrogen. _Chel- 
tenham water is used, with considerable 
benefit, in a number of diseases, especially 
of the chronic kind, and particularly those 
called bilious: hence it has been found of 
essential service in the cure of glandular 
obstructions, and especially those that affect 
the liver, and the other organs connected 
with the functions of the alimentary canal. 
Persons who have injured their biliary or- 
gans, by a long residence in hot climates, 
and who are suffering under the symptoms, 
either of excess of bile or deficiency of bile, 
and an irregularity in its secretion, receive 
remarkable benefit from a course of this 
water, judiciously exhibited. Its use may 
be here continued, even during a considera- 
ble degree of debility; and from the great 
determination to the bowels it. may be em- 
ployed with advantage to check the inci- 
pient symptoms of dropsy, and general 
anasarca, which so often proceed from an 


the appetite will be improved, ' 
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obstraction of the liver. In scrophulous 

affections, the sea has the, decided pre-\ 
ference ; in painful affections of the skin, 

called scorbutic eruptions, which make their 

appearance at stated intervals, producing a” 
copious discharge of lymph, and an abun- 

dant desquamation, in common with other. 
saline purgative springs, this. is found to 

bring relief; but it requires to be persevered. 

in for a considerable time, keeping up a con- 

stant determination to the bowels, and mak- 

ing use of warm bathing. ‘The season for 

drinking the Cheltenham water is during the 

whole of the summer months. 

Cur'tys. (xeAvs, a shell.) The breast 
is so called, as resembling, in shape and 
office, the shell of some fishes. 

Curxy’scion. (From xe«Avs, the breast.) ” 
A dry, short cough, in which the muscles of 
the breast are very sore. , 
_ Cuer’ma. A measure mentioned by the 
Greek physicians, supposed to contain two 
small spoonfuls. 

Cur’m1a. Chemistry ; which see. 

Cuz’mica, arrara’tus. A general ex- 
pression, denoting the instruments, vessels. 
machinery; furniture, and utensils of a la- 
boratory. 

CHEMISTRY. (xupta, and sometimes 
xnuta: chamia, from chama, to burn, Arab. * 
this science being the examination of all 
substances by fire.) Chemia. Chimia. Chy-- 
mia. ‘The learned are not yet agreed as to 
the most proper definition of chemistry. - — 
Boerhaave seems to have ranked it among - 
the arts. According to Macquer, it is a 
science, whose object is to discover the na- 
ture and properties of all) bodies by their 
analyses and combinations. Dr. Black says,’ 
it is a science which teaches, by experiments, 
the effects of heat and mixture on bodies; 
and Fourcroy defines it a science which 
teaches the mutual actions of all. natural 
bodies on each other. ‘‘ Chemistry,” says. 
Jacquin, ‘is that branch of natural philo- 
sophy which unfolds the nature of all ma- 
terial bodies, determines the number and. 
properties of their component parts, and. 
teaches us how those parts are united, and 
by what means they may be separated and 
recombined.” Mr. Heron defines it, “ That, 
science which investigates and explains the 
laws of that attraction which takes place be- 
tween the ninute component particles of 
natural bodies.”’? ‘The objects to which the 
attention of chemists is directed, compre- 
hend the whole of the substances that eom-— 
pose the globe. . 

CHEMO'SIS. (From xavw, to gape; 
because it gives the appearance of a gap, or 
aperture.) Inflammation of the conjunctive — 
membrane of the eye, in which the white of, 
the eye is distended with blood, and elevated 
above the margin of the transparent cornea. 
In Cullen’s Nosology, it isa variety of the 
ophthalmia membranarum, or an inflamma- 
tion of the membranes of the eye. 
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__..Curworopio-mo'rus. (From chenopodium 

and morus, the mulberry ;_so.called because 

it is a sort of chenopodium, with leaves like 

-amulberry.) The herb mulberry-blight, or 
_strawberry-spinach. 

CHENOPO’DIUM. (From xn, a 
goose, and wous, a foot; so called from its 
supposed resemblance to a goase’s foot.) 
The herb chenopody, goose’s foot. The name 

_ of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Digynia. 

_. Cuenoro'p1um amerosiorpEs. The sys- 
tematic name of the Mexican tea-plant. 
_Botrys Mexicana. Botrys ambrosioides Memi- 
cana. Chenopodium Mexicanum. — Botrys 
Americana.. Mexico tea. Spanish tea 
and Artemisian botrys. A decoction of 
this plant, Chenopodium ambrosioides ; foltis 
lanceolatis dentatis, racemis foliatis simplici- 
bus, of Linnzus, is recommended in para- 
lytic cases. Formerly the infusion was 
drunk instead of Chinese tea. 

Cuenoro’DIUM ANTHELMI/NTICUM. |The 
seeds of this plant, Chenopodium anthelmin- 
thum ; foliis ovato-oblongis dentatis, racemis 
aphyllis, of Linnzus, though in great esteem 
_in America for the cure of worms, are never 
exhibited in this country. They are pow- 

dered and made into an electuary, with any 
proper syrup, or conserve. 

Cuenoro'p1um Bo/rrys. The systematic 
name of the Jerusalem oak. Botrys vulga- 
ris. Botrys. Ambrosia. Artemisia chenopo- 
.dium. Atriplex odorata. Atripler suaveolens. 

Jerusalem oak. This plant, Chenopodium 
botrys ; foliis oblongis sinuatis, racemis nudis 
multifidis, of Linnzus, was formerly admi- 
nistered in form of decoction in some dis- 
_ eases of the chest ; as humoral asthma,coughs, 
and catarrhs. It is now fallen into disuse. 

Cuenoro'pIum zo/Nus Hewnri'cus. The 
systematic name of the English mercury. 

Bonus Henricus. Tota bona. Lapathum unc- 
iuosum. Chenopodium. English mercury. 
_ The plant to which these names are given in 


the pharmacopezias, is the Chenopodium bonus 


_ Henricus; foliis triangulari-sagittatis, inte- 
_gerrimis, spicis compositis aphyllis axillaribus, 
of Linnzus. It is a native of this country, 
.and common in waste grounds from June 
‘to August. The young plant differs little 
_from spinach when cultivated; and in many 
places the young shoots are eaten in spring 
jike asparagus. The leaves of this plant are 
accounted emollient, and in this intention 
have been made an ingredient in decoctions 
for glysters. They are applied by, the com- 
mon people to flesh wounds and sores under 
_ the notion of drawing and healing. 
eer Cuenoro’DIUM FQ TIDUM. 
dium vulvaria. . 
Cuenoro’pium vutva’ria. The systematic 
. name for the stinking orach. Atriplex fetida. 


Atriplex olida.. Vulvaria.. Garosmum.. Ra-. 


- phex. . Chenopodium fatidum. Blitum fosti- 
dum. Stinking orach. The very fetid smell 
of this plant, Chenopodium; foliis  in- 


See Chenopo- . 
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tegerrimis rhombeo-ovatis, floribus conglome=- 
ratis avillaribus, of Linneeus, induced phy- 
sicians to exhibit it in hysterical diseases. 
It is now superseded by more active prepa- 
rations. 

Cur’ras. (From xew, to pour out.) The 
struma, or scrophula. . 

Currero'tium. See Seandix cerefolium. 

Cur'nmes. (Arab.) A small berry, full 
of insects like worms: the juice of which 
was formerly made into a confection, called. 
confectio alkermes, which has been long dis- 
used, Also the worm itself. 


Cue'rues minera’t1s. Hydro-sulphuret 
of antimony. } 
Currnsium. Chernibion. In Hippo- 


crates it signifies an urinal. , 
Curro’/n1A. (From Xeipwv, the Centaur.) 
See Chironia centaurium. 
Cherry. See Cerasa nigraand Cerasa rubra. 
Cherry, bay. The Lauro-cerasus. 
Cherry-laurel. The Lauro-cerasus. 
Cherry, winter. The Alkekensgt. 
Currvi'ttum. See Scandix cerefolium. 
CHESELDEN, Wi1114m, was born in 
Leicestershire, 1688. After serving his ap- 
prenticeship to a surgeon at Leicester, he 
came to study at St. Thomas’s hospital, to 
which he afterwards became surgeon. He 
began to give lectures at the early age of 
22, and about the same period was elected. 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Two years 
after, he published his “ Anatomical De- 
scription of the Human Body,”’ with some 
select cases in surgery, which passed through 
several editions; in one of which he detailed 
his success in the operation of lithotomy by 
the lateral method, as it is termed, which he 
found not so liable to failure as the high 
operation. He also gave in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, an interesting account 
of a grown person whom he restored to 
sight after being blind from infancy ; and 
furnished some other contributions to the 
same work. Besides being honourably dis- 
tinguished by some of the French societies, 
he was appointed principal surgeon to Queen 
Caroline, to whom he dedicated his splendid 


work on the bones in 1735. He was four 


_years after chosen surgeon to Chelsea Hos- 


pital, and retired from public practice, and 
lived to the age of 64. — 
Chesnut, horse. See Esculus Hippocas- 


tanum. 

Cuev’sis. (From xew, to pour out.) 
Liquation. Infusion. 

Curva'stre. A double-headed roller,’ 


applied by its middle below the chin ; then 
running on each side, it is crossed on the 
top of the head; then passing to: the nape 
of the neck, is there crossed: it then passes 
under the chin, where crossing, it.is carried. 
to the top of the head, &c. until it is all 
taken up. . 

CHEYNE, Geroraez, was born in Scot- 
land, 1670. After graduating in medicine, 
he came to London, at the age of 30, and 
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published a Theory of Fevers, and five years 
after a work on Fluxions, which procured 
his election into the Royal Society; and 
this was soon followed by his “ Philosophi- 
cal Principles of Natural Religion.” Being 
naturally inclined to corpulency, and indulg- 
ing in free living, he became, when only of 
a middle age, perfectly unwieldy, with other 
marks of an impaired constitution ; against 
which, finding medicines of little avail, he 
determined to abstain from all fermented 
liquors, and confine himself to a milk and 
vegetable‘diet. This plan speedily relieved 
the more distressing symptoms, which led 
him after a while to resume his’ luxuries ; 
but fiuding his complaints presently return- 
ing, he resorted again to the abstemious 
plan; by a steady perseverance in whiclr he 
retained a tolerable share of health to the 
advanced age of 72. In 1722, in a treatise 
on the gout, &c. he first inculcated this plan ; 
_ and two years after greatly enlarged on the 
same subject, in his celebrated ‘* Essay on 

Health and Long Life.’? His “ English 
Malady, or Treatise on Nervous Diseases,”’ 
which he regarded as especially prevalent in 
this country, a very popular work, published 
1733, contains a candid and judicious narra- 
tive of his own case. 

' Cuzzana’ncze. (From xegw, to go to 
stool, and avayrn, necessity.) It signifies 
any thing that creates a necessity to go to 
stool; but, in P. Agineta, it is the name 
of an ointment, with which the anus is to 
be rubbed, for promoting stools. 

Cur’a. (From Xuws, an island where they 
were formerly propagated.) A sweet fig 
of the island of Chio, or Scio. Also an 
earth from that island, formerly used in 
fevers. vie 

Curacus. (From Xuwos, the island of 
Scio.) An epithet of a collyrium, whose 
chief ingredient was wine of Chios. 

Cur'anus. In Paracelsus it signifies the 
same as furunculus. 

Chian pepper. See Capsicum. 

Chian turpentine. See Pistacia Terebin- 
thus. 

' Cuia’smus. (From xiagw, to form like 
‘the letter X, chi.) The name of a ban- 
, dage, whose shape is like the Greek letter 
“X, chi. ‘ 

Cuta’sros. The name of a crucial band- 
age in Oribasius; so called from its resem- 
bling the letter X, chi. 
 Cura/srre. The name of a bandage for 
the temporal artery. It is a double-headed 


roller, the wiiddle of which is applied'to the + 


side of the head, opposite to that in which 
the artery is epened, and, when brought 
round to the part affected, it is crossed upon 
the compress that is laid upon the wound, 
aud then, the continuation is-over the coro- 
nal suture, and under the chin; then cross- 
ing on the compress, the course is, as at the 


first, round the head, &c. till the whole roller : 


q 


is taken pe : 
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Cur'zov.. A spurious Species of gum- 
elemi, spoken of by the faculty ‘of Paris, 
but not known in England. 

Cur'sur. Sulphur. be am 

Cuicui'na. Contracted from China chi- 
ne. See Cinchona. ' 

Cui'cuos. Chirces. The affectio bovina, 
or distemper of black cattle. ate). 

Chicken pox. See Varicella. ™ 

Chickweed. See Alsiné media. ‘ 

CHICOYNEAU, Francis, was born at 
Montpelier in 1672, the second son of @ 
professor there, who becoming blind, he was 
appointed to discharge his duties, after tak- 
ing his degrees in medicine. Having ac-— 
quitted himself very creditably, he was de- 
puted with other physicians to Marseilles in 
1720, to devise measures for- arresting the 
progress of the plague, which in the end 
almost depopulated that city. The zeal 
which he evinced on that occasion was re- 
warded by a pension; and on the death of 
his father-in-law, M. Chirae, in 1751, he 
was appointed to succeed him as first phy- 
sician to the king; and received also other 
honours previously to his death in 1752. _ 
He published in 1721, in conjunction with 
the other physicians, an account of the 
plague at Marseilles, in which the opinion 
is advanced, that the disease was not conta-_ 
gious: and having received orders from the 
king to collect all the observations that had 
been made concerning that disease, he drew 
up an enlarged treatise with much candour, 
and containing a number of useful facts. 
which was made public in 1744. 

CHYLBLAIN. Pernio. An inflam- 
mation of the extreme parts of the body, 
from the application of coid ;- attended with 
a violent itching, and soon forming a gan- 
grenous ulcer, } ' 

Cur'tl, tA‘LsAMUM Dz. Salmon speaks, 
but without any proof, of its being brought | 
from Chili. The Barbadoes tar, in which 
are mixed a few drops of the oil of aniseed, 
is usually sold for it. 

Curiopy/Namon. (From xiA1o1, a thou- 
sand, and dvyauis, virtue.) An epithet of 
the herb Polemonium. In  Dioscorides, 
this name is given on account of its man 
virtues. A 

Cur'ton. (XeiAov.) An inflamed and 
swelled lip. s pM 

Currreta’eua. A variety of. capsicum. 

Chitter pine A species of capsicum. 

Curme'tuton. A chilblain.: bh 

Cur'mia. See Chemistry. ) 

Cumira'ter. (From xupia, chemistry, 
and tatpos, a physician.) A physician who 
makes the science of chemistry subservient 
to the purposes of medicine. a 

Cuimo'tra La'xa. Paracelsus means, by 
this word, the sublimed powder which is se- 
parated from the flowers of saline ores. - 

CHI’NA.. (So named from the coun- 
try of China, from whence it was brought.) 
See Smilaw Chint . Ae 
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_ Cur'na cu’na.. A. name given to. the 
Peruvian bark. 
Cui'NA occIDENTA‘LIs. 
dosas Smilax pseudo-China. Smilax Indica 
spinosa. American or West-Indian China. 
This root is chiefly brought from Jamaica, in 
large round pieces, full of knots. In scro- 
phulous disorders, it has’ been -preferred to 
the oriental kind.. In other cases it is of 
similar but inferior virtue. 

Cui'na supro’sira. See Senccio. 


China spuria no- 


Cuincui'na. See Cinchona. 
Cuincyna Caripm’a. See Cinchona 
Laribea 


_ Cuincui'Nna pe Sa’nta Fr. There are se- 
veral species of bark sent from Santa Fé; but 
neither their particular natures, nor the 
trees which afford them, are yet accurately 
determined. 

Cuincui’NA JAMAICE’NSIS. 
Caribaa ; 
_ Curncui’/na ru’sra. See Cinchona ob- 
longifolia. 

_ Cuincuy’na ve Sr. Lu'cra. 
bark. See Cinchona floribunda. 
Chincough. See Pertussis. 

_ Curtne’nsz. The aurantium sinense, or 

Chinese orange. 

CuinesE sminax. See Smilax China. 

Cuyi’o tuRPENTINE. See Pistacia Tere- 
binthus. 

Cur'ou1. In Paracelsus it is synonymous 
with furunculus. 

Curaues. A name for the worms which 
get into the toes of the negroes, and which 
are destroyed by the oil which flows out of 
the cashew nut-shell. 

CHIRA’/GRA. (From xeip, the hand, 
and aypa, a seizure.) The gout in the 
joints of the hand. See Arthritis. ° 
_ Cuiro’nzs. (From xep, the hand.) 
Small pustules on the hand and feet, in- 
closed in which is a troublesome worm. 

CHIRO’NIA. (From Chiron, the Cen- 

_taur, who discovered its use. ) 
_ 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
. Linnean system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. (From xep, the hand.) An affection 


See Cinchona 


St. Lucia 


-of the hand, where it is troubled with 
_chirones. 
Curro’nta - Czentau’rium. — Centauri- 


um minus vulgare. 
Centaury. Chironia ; 
corollis quinguefidis infundibuliformibus, 
‘caule  dichotomo, pistillo simplici, of Lin- 
nezus., This plant is justly esteemed to 
-be the most efficacious bitter of all the 
»medicinal plants indigenous to this country 


_ It has been recommended, by Cullen, as a’ 


‘substitute for geptian, and by several is 
‘thought to bea more useful medicine. _ The 
‘tops of the centaury plant are directed for 


_ use by the colleges of London and Edin- 


‘burgh, and are most commonly given in 


“infusion; but they may also be taken in 
_ powder, or prepared into an extract. 


Centaurium parvum. © 
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Curro’x1uM. (From Xeipwy, the Centaur, 


who is said to have been the first who 


healed them.) ,A malignant ulcer, callous 
on its edges, and difficult to cure. 
CurroruE'ca. (From xep, the hand, 
and 7ri@yut, to put.) A glove of the, scarf- 
skin, with the nails, which is brought off 
from the dead. subject, after the cuticle is 


loosened by putrefaction, from the parts 


under it. 

CHIRU’/RGIA. (From xe, the hand, 
and epyoy, a work; because surgical ope- 
rations are performed by the hand.) —Chi- 
rurgery, or surgery. 

Cu1'ron., (Xitwy.) A coat, or membrane. 

Cui’um. (From Xws, the island where 
it was produced.) An epithet of a wine 
made at Scio. 

Cuiia’sms. (From xAuvw, to make 
warm.) A warm fomentation, called also 
thermasma. 


Cuxnora’sma. (From xAwpos, green.) 
Chlorosis, which see. 
Cuto’rnine. See Orymuriatic acid. 


CHLORO’SIS. (From xA@pos, green, 
pale; from the yellow-greenish look those 
have who are affected with it.) Febris alba. 
Febris amatoria.. Icterus albus. The green 
sickness. A genus of disease in the class 
cachexi@, and order impetigines of Cullen. 
It is a disease which affects young females 
who labour under a retention or suppression 
of the menses. MHeayiness, listlessness to 
motion, fatigue on the least exercise, palpi- 
tations of the heart, pains in the back, loins, 
and hips, flatulency and acidities in the 
stomach and bowels, a preternatural appetite 
for chalk, lime, and various other absor- 
bents, together with many dyspeptic symp- 
toms, usually attend on this disease.-. As it 
advances in its progress, the face becomes - 
pale, or assumes a yellowish hue; the whole 
body is flaccid, and likewise pale; the feet 
are affected with cedematous swellings; 
the breathing is much hurried by any consi- 
derable exertion of the body; the pulse is 
quick, but small; and the person is apt to 
be affected with many of the symptoms of 
hysteria. To procure a flow of the menses, 
proves in some cases a very difficult matter ; 
and where the disease has been of lon 
standing, various morbid affections of the 
viscera are often brought on, which at 
length prgve fatal. Dissections of those 
who have died of chlorosis, have usually 
shewn the ovaria to be in a scirrhous, or 
dropsical state. In some cases, the liver, 
spleen, and mesenteric glands, have likewise 
been found in a diseased state. 

The cure is to be attempted by increasing 
the tone of the: system, and exciting the 
action of the uterine vessels. - The first may 
be effected by a generous nutritive diet, with 
the moderate use of wine; by gentle and daily 
exercise, particularly on horse-back; by 
agreeable company, to amuse and quiet the 
mind; and hy tonic medicines, especially 
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the preparations of iron, joined with myrrh, 
“&e. Bathing will likewise help much to 
“strengthen them, if the temperature of the 
bath be made gradually lower, as the 
‘patient bears it; and sometimes drinking 
the mineral chalybeate waters may assist. 
The bowels ‘must be kept regular, and oc- 
‘ casionally ‘a gentle emetic will prepare for 
“the tonic plan. ‘The other object of stimu- 
lating the uterine vessels may be attained 
‘by the exercises of walking and dancing ; 
* by frequent friction of the lower extremities ; 
“bythe pediluvium, hip-bath, &c. ; by elec- 
tric shocks, passed through the region of the 
uterus; by active purgatives, especially 
those formule containing aloes, which acts 
particularly on the rectum. ‘These means 
may be resorted to with more probability 
‘of success, when there appear efforts of the 
system to produce the discharge, the ge- 
neral health having been previously im- 
proved. Various remedies have been dignified 
with the title of emmenagogues, though 
mostly little to be depended on, as madder, 
&c. In obstinate cases, the tinctura lytte, 
or savine, may be tried, but with proper 
caution, as the most likely to avail. 
Cunus. (From xvavw, to grind, or rasp.) 
’ Chaff. Bran. Also fine, wool, or lint, 
which is, as it were, rasped from lint. 
‘Cnoxe namp., The name given by miners 
to a noxious air, occasionally found in the 
bottom of mines and pits: It is heavier 
~than common air, therefore lies chiefly at 
the* bottom of the pits; it extinguishes 
“flame, -and’is noxious to animals. It is 
probably carbonic acid. See Carbonic acid. 
Cuo’ana. (From xe, to pour out.) It 
- is properly a funnel, but is used to signify 
the infundibulum ofthe kidney and brain. 
Cuo’anus.  (xoava, a funnel.) A furnace 
* made like a funnel, for melting metals. 
- CHO’COLATE. (Dr. ‘Alston says this 


word is compounded ‘of two Indian words, 


choco, sound, and atte, water; because of 


the noise made in its preparation.) An 
“article of diet prepared from the cacao-nut ; 
‘highly nourishing, particularly when boiled 
with milk and eggs. It is frequently re- 
- commended as a restorative in cases of ema- 
- ciation and consumption. 
Cua@'nic1s. The trepan, so called by 
“Galen and P. Agineta, from xowixis, the 
“nave of a wheel. 


Cua/raprs. (From xopos, a swine.) 
The same as scrofula. 
‘Cua@:rapotr’trHRoN. (From xXerpos, a 


_ “swine, and oAeOpos, destruction ; so named 
- from its being dangerous if eaten by hogs.) 

Hogban€. A name in Aetius for the Xan- 
‘thium, or louse-bur. ! 

Cuor'ras. (From ‘Xolpos, a swine; so 
~called because hogs are diseased with it.) 
The scrofula. 

Cuo'Laves. (From xoay, the bile.) So 
the smaller intestines are»called, because: 
they contain bile, 
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Cuora’co. Thesame as cholas. . 

Cuoraco/aa. (From xoAn, bile, and 
ayw, to evacuate.) Cholegon. By chola- 
gogues, the antients meant only such purg- 
ing medicines as expelled the internal ~ 
feces, which resembled the cystic bile in 
their yellow colour, and other proper~ 
ties. . 
Cuo'tas. (From xoan, the bile.) Alt 
the cavity of the hypochondrium and part 
of the ilium is so called, because it contains 
the liver which is the strainer of the gall. 

Cuo'Lr. (xoAn.) The bile. 

CHOLE’/DOCHUS DU'CTUS. (Che- 
ledochus ; from xoAn, bile, and Sexopet, to 
receive; receiving or retaining the gall.) 
Ductus communis choledochus. ‘The com- 
mon biliary duct, which conveys both cystie 
and hepatic bile into the intestinum duc- 
denum. 

Cuotr’con. _ The same as cholagoga. 

CHO’LERA. (From xox; bile.) Drar- 
rhea cholerica. Felliflua passio. A genus of 
‘disease arranged by Cullen in the class new- — 
roses, and order spasmi. It is a purging and . 
vomiting of bile, with anxiety, painful gri- 
pings, spasms of the abdominal muscles, and 
those of the calves of the legs. ‘There are — 
two'species of this genus: 1. Cholera spon- _ 


-tanea, which happens,-in hot seasons, without _ 


any manifest cause. 2. Cholera accitlentalis, 
which occurs after the use of food that. 
digests slowly, and irritates. In warm cli- 
mates it is met with at all seasons of the 
year, and its occurrence is very frequent; 
but in England, and other cold climates, it 
is apt to be most prevalent in the middle 
of summer, particularly in the month of 
August; and the violence of the disease 
has usually been ‘observed to be greater in 
proportion to the intenseness of the heat. 
It usually comes on with soreness, pain, 
distension, and flatulency in the stomach 
and intestines, succeeded quickly by a severe 
and frequent vomiting, and purging of bi- 
lious matter, heat, thirst, a hurried respi- 
ration, and frequent but weak and fluttering 
pulse. When the disease is not violent, 
these symptoms, after continuing for a day 
or two, cease gradually, leaving the patient — 
in a debilitated and exhausted state; but 
where the disease proceeds with much vio- 
lence, there arises great depression’ of 


‘strength, with cold clammy sweats, con- 


siderable anxiety, a hurried and short respi- 
ration, and hiccups, with a sinking, and 
irregularity of the pulse, which quickly 
terminate in death; an event that not un- 
frequently happens within the space of 2 
hours. a 
The appearances generally observed on 
dissection are, a quantity of bilious matter 
in the prime vie; the ducts of: the. liver 
relaxed and distended; and several of the 
viscera have been found displaced, probably 
by the violent vomiting. In the early period 
of the disease, when the strength is not 
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much exhausted, the object is to lessen the. 


_ irritation, and facilitate the discharge of the 
bile, by tepid demulcent liquids, frequently 
exhibited. It will likewise be useful to 
procure a determination to the surface by 
fomentations to the ‘abdomen, the pedilu- 
vium, or even the warm bath. But where 
the symptoms are urgent, and the patient 
appears rapidly sinking from the continued 
vomiting, violent pain, &c. it is necessary 
to give opium freely, but in a small bulk ; 
from one to three grains, or even more, in 
a table spconful of linseed infusion, or with 
an effervescing saline draught ; which must 
be repeated at short intervals; every hour 
perhaps, till relief be obtained. Sometimes, 
where the stomach could not be got to 
retain the opium, it has answered in the 
form of clyster; or a liniment containing it 
may be rubbed into the abdomen; or a 
blister, applied over the stomach, may lessen 
the irritability of that organ. Afterwards 
‘the bile may be allowed to evacuate itself 


downwards; or mild aperients, or clysters, ~ 


given, if necessary, to promote its discharge 
When the urgent symptoms are relieved, 
the strength must be restored by gentle 
tonics, as the aromatic bitters, calumba, and 
the like; with a light nutritious diet: 
strong toast and water is the best drink, or 
a litthke burnt brandy may be added if there 
‘is much languor. Exposure to cold must 
be carefully avoided; particularly keeping 
the abdomen and the feet warm; and great 
attention is necessary to regulate the bowels, 
and procure a regular discharge of bile, lest 
a relapse should happen. It will also be 
proper to examine the state of the abdomen, 
whether pressure give pain at any part, 
because inflammation in the prime viz is 
very liable to supervene, often in an insidious 
manner ; should that be the case, leeches, 
blistering the part, and other suitable means, 
must be promptly resorted to. 

Cuorr’rica. (From xodepa, the cholera.) 
Medicines which relieve the cholera. Also 
a bilious flux of the bowels, without pain 
or fever. 

Cuotice’tx. (From xoA7, bile, and xnAn, 
tumour.) A swelling formed by the bile 
morbidly accumulated in the gall-bladder. 

Cxyoto'Ma. (From xwdaos, lame, or 
maimed.) Galen says that, in Hippocrates, 
it signifies any distortion of alimb. In a 
particular sense, it is taken for a halting, 

_or lameness in the leg. 
_) Cuonproato’ssus. (From yovdpor, a car- 
' tilage, and yAwoon, the tongue.) A muscle 
so named from its insertion, which is in the 
_ basis or cartilaginous part of the tongue. 
_ See Hyoglossus. 
CHONDRO’/LOGY. 
from xovdpos, a cartilage, and Aoyos, a dis- 
_ course.) .A discourse or treatise on carti~ 
| aoe . 
_ Cuonvro-ruarynezx'us. (From xovipos, 
8 cartilage, and gapuyi, the upper part of 


(Chondrologia ;. 
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the fauces.) A muscle so named because 
it rises in the cartilaginous part of the: 
tongue, and isinserted in the pharynx. 

Cuo'npros. (Xovdpos.) A food of the 
antients, the same as alica. Also any gru- 
mous concretion, and a cartilage. 

CuonprosyNve'sMus. (From xovdposy 
a cartilage, and ovview, to tie together.) 
A cartilaginous ligament. 


Cxuo'nprus. See Chondros. 
Cuo/ng. (Xovy.) The infundibulum. 
Cuo’Ra. (Xwpa.) A. region, Galen, 


in his book De Usu Partium, expresses by 
it particularly the cavities of the eyes; but, 
in others of his writings, he intimates by it 
any void space. 

CHO’RDA. <Acord. A tendon. A 
painful tension of the penis in the venereal 
disease. See Chordee. Sometimes the in- 
testines are called chorde. 

Cuo’rpa ma‘’cya. A name of 
Achillis. 

CHO’RDA TYMPANI.. A branch 
of the seventh pair of nerves that passes 
through the tympanum. 

CHO’RDZ TENDI'NEZ. The ten- 
dinous and cord-like substances which con- 
nect the carnee columne of the ventricles 
of the heart to the auricular valves. 

CHO'RDZ WILLYSII. The small 
fibres which cross the sinuses, of the dura 
mater. They are so termed, because Willis 
first described them. 

. Cuorva’rsus. (From xopdy, a cord, and 
atlw, to knit.) A sort of painful colic, 
where the intestines appear to be twisted 
into knots. 3 

CHORDEE’. (Chordé. French.) A 
spasmodic contraction of the penis, that 
sometimes attends gonorrheea, and is.often 
followed by a hzmorrhage. 

CHO’REA SA’NCTI VI'TI. (Chorea, 
xopea: from xogos, a chorus, which of old 
accompanied dancing. It is called St. Vi- 
tus’s dance, because some devotees of, St. 
Vitus exercised themselves so long in dan- 
cing, that their intellects were disordered, 
and could only be restored by dancing 
again at the anniversary of St. Vitus.) St. 
Vitus’s dance... Convulsive motions of the 
limbs, as if the person were dancing. It is 
a genus of disease arranged by Cullen in 
the class neuroses, and order spasmi. ‘These 
convulsive motions, most generally, are con- 
fined to one side, and affect principally 
the arm.and leg. When any motion is at- 
tempted to be made, various fibres. of other 
muscles act which ought not; and thus a 
contrary effect is produced from. what the» — 
patient intended. It is chiefly inftident, to 
young persons of both sexes, and makes its 
attack between the age of ten and_ fifteen, 
occurring but seldom after that of puberty. 

By some practitioners it has been con- 
sidered rather as a paralytic affection than 
as a convulsive disorder, and. has been 
thonght to arise from a relaxation of the 
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muscles, which, being “imable to perform 
their functions in moving the limbs, shake 
them irregularly by jerks. Chorea sancti 
Viti is occasioned by various irritations, as 
teething, worms, offensive smells, poisons, 
&c. It arises likewise in consequence of 
violent affections of the mind, as horror, 
fear, and anger. In many cases it is pro- 
' duced by general weakness; and in a few, 
it takes place from sympathy, at seeing the 
disease in others. 

The fits are sometimes preceded by a 
coldness of the feet and limbs, or a kind 
of tingling sensation, that ascends like cold 
air up the spine, and there isa flatulent pain 
in the left hypochondrium, with obstinate 
costiveness. At, other times, the accession 
begins with yawning, stretching, anxiety 
about the heart, palpitations, nausea, dif- 
ficulty of swallowing, noise in the ears, 
giddiness, and pains in the head and teeth ; 
and then come on the convulsive motions. 

These discover themselves at first by a 
kind of lameness,“ or instability of one of 
the legs, which the person draws after him 
in an odd and ridiculous manner; nor can 
he hold the arm of the same side still for a 
moment: for if he lays it on his breast, or 
any other part of his body, it is forced 
quickly from thence by an involuntary mo- 
tion. If he is desirous of drinking, He uses 
many singular gesticulations before he can 
carry the cup to his head, and it is forced 
in various directions, till at length he gets 
it to his mouth; when he pours the liquor 
down his throat in great haste, as if he 
meant to afford amusement to the by-stand- 
ers. Sometimes various attempts at running 
and leaping take place, and at others, the 
head and trunk of the body are affected with 
convulsive motions. In many instances, the 
mind is affected with some degree of fatuity, 
and often shows the same causeless emo- 
tions, (such as weeping and laughing, ) which 
occur in hysteria. When this disease arises 
in children, it usually ceases about the age 
of puberty; and in adults, is often carried 
off by a change from the former mode of 
living. Unless it passes into some other 
disease, such as epilepsy, itishardly attended 
with danger. 

The leading indications in the treatment 
of this complaint are, 1. to obviate the 
several exciting causes; 2. to correct any 
faulty state of the constitution, which may 
appear to give.a predisposition; 3. to use 
those means, which experience has shewn 
best calculated to allay irregular muscular 
action. Among the sources of irritation, 
the most common is the state of the bowels; 
and the steady, but moderate, use of active 
cathartics has often a great effect upon the 
disease, improving the appetite and strength 
at the same time. Senna, scammony, jalap, 
&c. may be exhibited according to circum- 
‘stances, often in conjunction with calomel, 
particularly where the liver is torpid. . The 
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general debility usually attending indicates 
the employment of tonics, as the cinchona, 
chalybeates, or sulphate of zinc, which is 
particularly useful; and with these cold 
bathing, not too long continued, may be 
advantageously conjoined; also requiring 
the patient to use muscular exertion, asmuch 
as they can readily, will assist materially in — 
the cure. Sometimes in violent cases, and 
in irritable constitutions, the occasional ex- 
hibition of opium, or other sedative, may be 
required, taking care, however, that the 
bowels are not confined thereby. + Occasion- 
ally too, where the above means are not suc- _ 
cessful, the more powerful antispasmodics 
may be tried, as ether, camphor, musk, &c. 
Electricity also has been by some recom- 
mended. 

CHO’RION. (From xwpew, to escapes 
because it always escapes from the uterus 
with the foetus.) Shaggy chorion. The 
external membrane of the foetus in utero. 

CHO’ROID ME’MBRANE. (Mem- 
brana choroidea; from xopioy, the chorion, — 
and eidos, resemblance.) The second tunic» 
of the eye, lying immediately under the ~ 
sclefotica, to which it is connected by 
vessels. The true knowledge of this mem- — 
brane is necessary to a perfect idea of the — 
iris and uvea. The tunica choroidea com~- — 
mences.at the optic nerve, and passes for- 
wards, with the sclerotic coat, to the be- 
ginning of the cornea transparens, where 
it adheres very firmly to the sclerotic mem~- 
brane, by means of a cellular membrane, 
in the form of a white fringe, called {the 
ciliary circle. It then recedes from the 
sclerotica and cornea and ciliary circle, 
directly downwards and inwards, forming 
around disk, which is variously coloured ; 
hence blue, black eyes, &. This co- 
loured portion, reflected inwards, is termed 
the iris, and its posterior surface is termed, 
uvea. "The choroid membrane is highly 
vascular, and its external vessels are dis- 
posed like stars, and termed vasa vorticosa.— 
The internal surface. of this. membrane is 
covered with a black pigment, called the 
pigment of the choroid membrane. : 

CHO/ROID PLE’XUS. ‘Plexus cho- 
roideus. A plexus of blood vessels, situated 
in the lateral ventricles of the brain. 

Cuo’rorw tu'nic. See Choroid membrane. 


Curi'sis. (From xpiw, to anoint.) An 
inumetion, or anointing of any part. 
Christmas rose. See Helleborus niger. 
_ Curi'strum. + (From xpiw, to anoint. } 
An unguent, or ointment of any kind. ~ 
CHRO’MAS. A chromate, or salt, 


formed by the union of earthy, metallic, or 
alkaline bases, with chromic acid; as chro-— 
mate of lead, &c. . . 
Curomarismus. (From xpepaligw, to 
colour.) ‘The morbid discoloration of any 
of the secretions, as of the urine, oF 
blood. . 
CHROME. (From xpeua, colour; be- 
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cause it is remarkable for giving colour to 
¥ts combinations.) 

Natural History.— This metal, which is 
extremely scarce, and exists only in combi- 
nation with oxygen, &c. was discovered by 
Vauqueline He found it in an ore called 
red-lead ore of Siberia, (chromate of lead.) 
The colour of this ore is red, with a shade 
of yellow; when reduced to powder, it is of 
a bright orange. Chrome has likewise been 
found in combination with oxygen, iron, 
alumine, and silex, (chromate of iron and 
alumine,) in the department of Var, in 
France. It is met with in irregular masses. 
Its colour is brown, it has very little metallic 
lustre. Pontier has lately found chrome 
combined with oxygen and iron, (chromate 
of tron,) ina quarry near Gussin in the 
road to Cavalaire. It sometimes forms 
large masses. ‘The emerald of Peru and 
spinel ruby owe their colours to this metal. 

Properties. — Chrome is obtained in small 
agglutinated masses of a white colour, in- 
clining to grey; it is very hard, extremely 
brittle and refractory, and erystallizable at 
an elevated temperature, in feathered fila- 
ments on the surface. Its internal fracture 
presents in some parts close grains, in other 
parts needles crossing each other. 

_ Exposed to the heat ef a blow-pipe, it is 
covered with a lilac-coloured crust, which 
becomes green on cooling. Heated by the 
same apparatus with borax, it does not 
melt; but a part, after being oxidized, is 
dissolved in this salt, and communicates to 
it a very beautiful green colour. Acids 
have only a weak action on this metal, The 
nitric is the only acid which produces any 
remarkable change, it converts it into an 
oxide. It is capable of combining with three 
different portions of oxygen, and forming 
three different oxides. It has not yet been 
combined with any combustible body. It 
does not appear to decompose water. It is 

unalterable by the alkalies. The other pro- 

‘perties of this metal are not yet ascertained, 
neither are its uses known; perhaps it may 
afford beautiful and durable colours to the 
painter or the enameller. 

Adethod of obtaining Chrome, — Chrome is 
ebtained from its native combinations, by 
decomposing them by the alkaline carbo- 
nates, precipitating» the chromic acid, and 
heating it strongly in a crucible. 

__ The following method is recommended 
by Vauquelin. ” Seventy-two parts of chro- 
mic acid are to be introduced into a charcoal 
crucible, placed within another of porcelain, 
filled with charcoal dust. The apparatus is 
then to be put into a furnace, and subjected 
to a very strong heat. Metallic chrome 
will then be found in the charcoal crucible. 
_ From seventy-two parts, Vauquelin obtained 

forty- three of metal. 

CHROMIC A/CID. | This is obtained 
by decomposing the chromate of lead. by 
potash, and treating the chromate of potash 
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with nitric or miuriatic acid. It is of an 
orange-red colour¥ and a pungent metallic 
taste; very soluble in water, “and crystal- 
lizes by gentle evaporation. 

CHRO’NIC. (From xpovos, time. cA 
term applied to diseases which are of long 
continuance, and mostly without fever. It 
is used in opposition to the term acute.* See 
Acute. 

Curvu’rsia. (From xpoa, colour, and 
ois, sight.)  Visws coloratus. <A disease of 
the eyes, in which the person perceives ob- 
jects of a different colour from their natural 
one. 

CHRYSA/NTHEMUM. (From xpvoos, — 
gold, and ayGenor, a flower.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Syngenesia. Order, Polygamia. Sun- 
flower, or marigold. 

2, Many herbs are so called whose flowers . 
are of a bright yellow colour. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM LEUCA’NTHEMUM. .The 
systematic name of the great ox-eye daisy. 
Beliis major. Buphthalmum majus.. Leucan- 
themum vulgare.  Lellidivoides. Consolida 
media. Oculus bovis. Ox-eye daisy. Maud- 
lin wort. The Chrysanthemum leucanthe- 
Mum ; Solits amplexicaultbus, oblongis, su- 
perné serratis, inferné dentatis, of Linneeus. 
The flowers and herb were formerly estee 
in asthmatic and phthisical diseases, but have 
now deservedly fallen into disuse. 

Cury’sr. (From xpvoos, gold.) . 
name of a yellow plaster. 

CuryseLecrrum. (From xpuoos, gold, 
and 7Aek/poy, amber.) Amber, of a golden 
yellow colour. 

Cunrysi'reea. » (From Chrysippus, its dis- 
coverer.) A herb enumerated by Pliny. 

Curysi’t1s. (From xpuoos, gold.) Li- 
tharge. The yellow foam of lead. Also 
the herb yarrow, from the golden colour of 
its flower. 

Curysoza’Lanus. (From xpvoos, gold, 
and BaAavos,a nut; so named because of 
its colour, which, ‘before it is dried, is yele 
low.) ‘The nutmeg, | 

CurysocoLis. (From xpvaos, gold, and 
KOAAn, cement.) Gold solder. Borax. 

Curyso’coma, (From xpuoos, gold, and 
xoun, hair; so called from its golden, hair- 
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like appearance.) The herb milfoil, or 
yarrow. j 
Curysogo’nra. (From xpvoos, — gold, 


and yivouat, to become,) The tincture of 
gold. 

Curysota’cuanon. (From xpuaos, gold, 
and Aaxavov, a pot-herb ; so named from its 
having a yellow leaf.) ‘The herb orach, or 
atriplex. r 

CHRYSOSPLE/NIUM. (From xpv- 
cos, gold, and aoAenoy, spleenwort.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Decandria. Order, Digynia 
Golden saxifrage. 

Curysvu'icus. (From xpuoos, gold, and 
cAxw, to take away.) The aqua regia is so 
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ealled, as having the prpperty to dissolve 
gold. te 
Cuyia’atas (From xvAos, chyle.) A dis- 
charge of a whitish mucous urine, of the 
colour and consistence of chyle. yi 
CHYLE. (Xvaos. Chylus.) The milk- 
like liquor observed some hours after 
eating, in the lacteal vessels of the mesen- 


tery, and in the thoracic duct. It is sepa- 


rated by digestion from the chyme, and is 
that fluid substance from which the blood is 
formed. ; 

The chyle is absorbed by the mouths of 
the lacteal vessels, which are in the greatest 
number in the jejunum and ileum, whilst 
the fx of the chyme, with the bile, are pro= 
pelled into the large intestines. The chyle 
of the human body smells like milk, has a 
sweetish taste, a white colour, and a con- 
sistence thinner than blood and milk. Its 
specific gravity is lighter than that of the 
blood, and hence it is that chyle is occasion- 
ally seen swimming on the blood, if a vein 
be opened some hours after eating. The 
quality of the chyle is similar to that of 
milk; for, like it, it coagulates and is aces- 
cent: but sometimes its nature is altered 
from bad digested food or medicines: thus 
the chyle becomes blue, from eating indigo ; 
yellow, from the yolk of eggs, &c. The 
quantity of chyle depends upon that of the 
ingesta, and their greater or less nourishing 
power: from five or six pounds of food, 
very little more than two pounds of chyle 
are elaborated. 

The constituent principles of chyle are, 
1. Water, which forms its greatest part. 
2. Oily cream, which chemistry teaches to 
be hydrogen and carbon. 3. Cheese, which, 
by the vis vitalis, is formed by the carbon 
and azote of the ingested food. 4. Earth, 
which may be obtained from lacteal calculi, 
that are occasionally found in the recepta- 
culum chyli and lacteals. 5. Animal lymph, 
which is mixed with the gastric and enteric 
juices. 

The nutritive principles of vegetables, are 
starch, -gum, oil, gluten, and sugar. The 
nutritive principles of animal substances, 
are gelatin, albumen, fibrin, and oil ; and 
hence the reason why the chyle, separated 
from vegetables, is of the same nature with 
that prepared from animal ingesta, because 
the principles of both are dissolved into 
their elements, which are the same in animal 
and vegetable food: thus the cream of the 
chyle is formed of carbon and hydrogen ; 
and the cheese of the chyle, from the car- 
bon and azote of both animal and vegetable 
substances. 

The chyle is mixed with the albuminous 
and gelatinous lymph in the thoracic duct, 
which receives them from the lymphatics. 

The uses of the chyle are, 1. To supply 
the matter from which the blood and other 
fluids of our body are prepared ; from which 
Huids the solid parts are formed, 2. By 
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its acescent nature, it somewhat restrains 
the putrescent tendency of the blood: hence 
the dreadful putridity of the humours from 
starving; and thus milk is an excellent re- 
medy against scurvy. 3. By its very copious. 
aqueous latex, it prevents the thickening of 
the fluids, and thus renders them fit for the. 
various secretions. 4. The chyle secreted 
in the breasts of puerperal women, under 
the name of milk, forms the most excellent 
nutriment of all aliments for new-born 
infants. 

CHYLIFICA/TION. (From chylus,’ 
and fio, to become.) Chylifactio. The pro- 
cess carried on in the small intestines, and 
principally in the duodenum, by which the 
chyle is separated from the chyme. 

Cuyui'sma. (From xvdos, juice,) An 
expressed juice. * 

CHYLOPOE’TIC. (Chylopoeticus; from 
xvAos, chyle, and woew, to make.) Chylo- 
poietic. Any thing connected with the form- 
ation of chyle; thus chylopoetic viscera, 
chylopoetic vessels, &c. 

Cuyto’sis. (From xvios, juice.) Chylifi- 
cation, or the changing the food into 
chyle. 

Cuytosta’ema. (From xvAos, juice, and 
sagw, to distil.) The distillation or ex- 
pression of any juice, or humid part from 
the rest. 

CuHYLOSTA’GMA DIAPHORE TICUM MINDE- 
rE’RI. A distillation of Venice treacle and 
mithridate. ~clk 

CHYME. (Chymus; from xupos, which 
signifies humour or juice.) The ingested 
mass of food that passes from the stomach 
into the duodenum, and from which the 
chyle is prepared in the small intestines by 
the admixture of the bile, &c. © verre 

Cuy'mra. Chemistry. 

Cuymia/tER. A chemical physician. See’ 
Chimiater. i 

Cuymia’rria. (From xupia, chemistry, 
and saoua, to heal.) The art of curing dis- 
eases by the application of chemistry to the: 
uses of medicine. 

Cuymo'sis. See Chemosis. 

Cuy’NLEN rapix. A cylindrical root, of 
the thickness of a goose-quill, brought from 
China. It has a bitterish taste, and imparts 
a yellow tinge to the saliva. The Chinese 
hold it in great estimation as a stomachic, 
infused in wine, 

Cuy’sts. (From xvw, to pour out.) Fu- 
sion, or the reduction of solid bodies into 
fluid by heat. 

Cuy‘tion. (From xvw, to pour out.) An 
anointing with oil and water. 

Crsa‘us Fi'stuta. An obsolete term for 
the cesophagus. ’ : 

Crsa’t10. (From cibus, food.) In chemis- 
try, it means incorporation: also the taking 
of food. 

Ci‘rur. An obsolete term for sulphur. 

CICATRISA/NTIA. (Cicatrisantia, sc. 
remedia ; from cicatrico, to skin over.) Suck 


ord 


applications a8 dispose wounds and ulcers 
to dry up and heal, and to be covered with 
a skin. 


CICA’TRIX. (From cicatrico, to heal. 


up or skin over.) A seam or scar upon the 
skin after the healing of a sore or ulcer. 

CYV’CER. (A plant so called. The 
Cicerones had their name from _ this 
pulse, as the Pisones had from the pisum 
or pea, and the Lentuli from the lens or 
lentil.) 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Diadelphia. Order, 
Decandria. ‘The vetch. 

2. The pharmacopeceial name of the com- 
mon cich or ciches. 

Cicer arir't1num. The systematic name 
of the cicer plant. Erebinthus. Cicer arieti- 
num ; foliis serratis, of Linnzus. The seeds 
have been employed medicinally, but are 
now fallen into disuse. In some places they 
are toasted, and used as coffee; and in 
others, ground into a flour for bread. The 
colour of the arillus of the seed is some- 
times, white, red, or black; hence the 
distinction into cicer album, rubrum, and 
nigrum. 

Cr'cerra. 
small pill of the size of a vetch. 

Cr'cexa ta/rtaRi. Small pills composed 
of turpentine and cream of tartar, of the size 
of a vetch. 

CICHO’/RIUM. (Originally, according 
to Pliny, an Egyptian name, and adopted 
by the Greeks. It is wntten sometimes 
Krxopetov: whence Horace has cichoree, 
levesque malvé : sometimes Kixopiov, or Ke- 
xXeptov. It is supposed by some to have this 
hame, wapa To dia Twy Xwpiov Kiev, from its 
creeping through the fields. Others derive 
it from Kixew, invenio; on account of its 
being so readily found, or so common.) 
Succory. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, 
Polygamia equalis. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the wild 
cichory. See Cichoriwm intybus. 

Cicuo’RiumM xnpi’via. ‘The systematic 
name of the endive. Endivia. Endiva. En- 
dive. This plant, Cichoriwm endivia ; floribus 
solitarits, pedunculatis ; foliis ‘integris, cre- 
natis, of Linnzus, is an extremely whole- 
some salad, possessing bitter and anodynie 
qualities. 

Cicuo/rium ynryzus.. The systematic 
name of the wild succory. Cichorium. 
Succory. This plant, called also Cichoreum, 
Cichorium sylvestre vel officinarum, is the Ci- 

- chorium intybus ; floribus geminis, sessilibus ; 
foltis runcinatis, of Linnzus. 

It belongs to the same family with the 
garden endive, and by some botanists has 
been supposed to be the same plant in its 

“uncultivated state; but the endive com- 
monly used as salad is an annual, or at 
- ‘Most a biennial plant, and its parent is. now 


(From cicer, the vetch.) A 
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known to be thescichoriwm endivia. Wild 
succory oY cichor, abounds with a milky ' 
juice, of a penetrating bitterish taste, and of 
no remarkable smell, or particular flavour : 
the roots are more bitter than the leaves or 
stalks, and these much more so than the 
flowers. By culture in gardens, and by 
blanching, it loses its bitterness, and may. 
be eaten early in the spring in salads. The 
roots, if gathered before the stem shoots 
up, are also eatable, and when dried may 
be made into bread. The roots and leaves 
of this plant are stated by Lewis to be 
very useful aperients, acting mildly and 
without irritation, tending rather to abate 
than to increase heat, and which may there= 
fore be given with safety in hectic and 
inflammatory cases. Taken freely, they keep 
the belly open, or produce a gentle diar- 
rhea; and when thus continued for some 
time, they have often proved salutary in 
the beginning obstructions of the viscera, 
in jaundices, cachexies, hypochondriacal and. 
other chronvical disorders. A decoction of 
this herb, with others of the like kind, in 
whey, ane rendered purgative by a suita- 
ble addition of polychrest salt, was found an 
useful remedy in cases of biliary calculi, 
and promises advantage in many complaints 
requiring what have been termed attenuants 
and resolvents. The virtues of succory, like 
those of dandelion, reside in its milky juice ; 
and we are warranted, says Dr. Woodville, 
in asserting, that the expressed juice of both 
these plants, taken in large doses frequently 
repeated, has been found an efficacious re- 
medy in phthisis pulmonalis, as well as the 
various other affections above-mentioned. 
The milky juice may be extracted by boiling 
in water, or by pressure. The wild and the 
garden sorts are used indifferently, If the 
root is cut into small pieces, dried, and 
roasted, it resembles coffee, and is sometimes: 
a good substitute for it, 

Ci'chory.' See Cichorium intybus. 

Ci'chory, wild. See Cichorium intybus. 

Cicinpe'La. (A dim. of candela: i.e. a 
little candies so called from its light.) The 
glow-worm. Some think them anodyne, 
others lithontriptic, though, as the editor of 
Motherby’s Dictionary justly observes, pro- 
bably neither. 

Cici’‘NuM oLruM. (From xix, the rici- 
nus.) An oil, obtained by boiling the bruised 
seeds of the Jatropha curcas of Linnzus. It 
is somewhat similar in its properties to castor 
oil. See Ricinus. 

Cr’cta. A name for the beta alba, 

CICU'TA. (Quasi cecuta, blind ; because 
it destroys the sight of those who use it. 
Cicuta signifies also the internode, or space 


-between two joints of a reed ; or the hollow 


stem of any plant which the shepherds used 
for making their rural pipes. st mihi dis- 
paribus septem conjuncta cicutis fatula. — 
Virgil.) Hemlock. — 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
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Linnwan system... Class, Pentandria. 
der, Digynia. ® . 
2, The name, in most pharmacopeeias, of 
the common hemlock. See Contum. 
—Crevu’ra agua’tica. See Cicuta virosa. 
Cicu’ta virno’sa. Cicuta aquatica. Cicu- 
taria virosa. Sium majus alterwm angusti- 
folium. Siwm eruce folio. Long-leaved 
water hemlock and cowbane. This plant, 
Cicuta virosa; umbellis oppositifoltis ; petiolis 
marginatis obtusis, of Linnzus, is seldom 
employed medicinally in the present day. 
It is an active poison, and often eaten by 
mistake for the wild smallage, the piwm 
graveolens of Linnzus; when it produces 
tremors, vertigo, a violent burning at the 
stomach, epilepsy, convulsions, spasms of 
the jaw, a flowing of blood from the ears, 
tumefaction of the abdomen, and death. 
_Cicuma’eia., (Cicutaria; from _ cicuta, 
hemlock.) Bastard hemlock. See Chero- 
phylum sylvestre. 
CicuTa’RIA AQUATICA. 
phellandrium aquaticum. 
Cicura’r1a viro’ss. See Cicuta virosa. 
_ Cimo’nrum.. See Pyrus cydonia. 
CI’LIAR LYGAMENT. (From ci- 
lium, the eyelid.) Ligamentum ciliare. The 
circular portion that divides the choroid 
membrane from the iris, and which adheres 
to the sclerotic membrane. _It appears like 
a white circular ring. See Choroid mem- 


Or- 


A name for the 


brane. 
Cinta’RK LIGAME NTUM. See Choroid 
gnenbrane. 


Crtia’‘n1s Mu’scutus. . That part of the 
musculus orbicularis palpebrarum which lies 
nearest the cilia, considered by Riolan as a 
distinct muscie. 

CYLIUM. (From cileo, to move about.) 
The eyelid or eyelash. 

_ Crtiary pro‘cusses. . The white folds at 
the margin of the uvea in the eye, covered 
with a black matter, which proceed from the 
uvea to the crystalline lens, upon which 
they lie. 

Crizo. (From cilium, the eyelid.) One 
who is affected with a spasm or trembling 
of the eyelids. 

Citto’sis. (From cilium, the eyelid.) A 
spasmodic trembling of the eyelids. 

Cimex. (From xémua, to inhabit ; so 
called because they infest houses.) ‘The 
wall-louse or bug. Cimew domesticus. Six 


‘or seven are given inwardly to cure the 


ague, just. before the fits come on, and have 
the same effect with every thing nauseous 
and disgusting. 

Crmo’/r1a ALBA. (From Kiuwdos, Cimo- 
lus, an island in the Cretan sea, where it is 
procured.) Tobacco-pipe clay. Its virtues 
.are similar to those of the bolar earths; 
but it is never administered medicinally. 

Crmo'Lia rurruRE’scens. Fullers-earth. 
.A bolar earth, of a greyish-brown colour. 

Crna cine. See Cinchona. 

Crna semen. See Artemisia santonica. 
12 
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_CYNARA. (From xvew, tomove; guas? 
movet ad venerem vel urinam.) Artichoke. 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, 
Polyjgamia equalis. a 
2. The pharmacopeeial name for the com- 
mon artichoke. See Cinara scolymus. 
Cr’nara sco’‘Lymus. The systematic name 
of the artichoke, called in the pharmaco- 
peeias Alcocalum. Articocalus. -Artischocas 
levis. Costus nigra. Carduus salivus non 
spinosus. Cinara hortensis. Scolymus satie 
vus. Carduus domesticus capite majore. 
Carduus altilis. Cinara ; foliis subspinosis pin- 
natis indivisisque, calycinis squamis ovatis, of 
Linneus. A native of the southern parts of 
Europe, but cultivated here for culinary 
purposes. The leaves are bitter, and afford, 
by expression, a considerable quantity of 
juice, which, when strained, and mixed with 
an equal quantity of white wine, has been 
given successfully in dropsies, in the dose of 
3 or 4 table-spoonfuls every night and morn- 
ing, but it is very uncertain in its operation. 
CINCHO’NA. (Geoffroy states that the 
use of this bark was first learned from the 
following circumstance: —-Some cinchona 
trees being thrown by the winds into a pool of 
water, lay there till the water became so bit- 
ter, that every body refused. to drink it. 
However one of the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants being seized with a violent paroxysm 
of fever, and. finding no other water to 
quench his thirst, was forced to drink of this, 
by which he was perfectly cured, He after- 
wards related the circumstance to others, and 
prevailed upon some of his friends, who were 
ill of fevers, to make use of the same remedy, 
with whom it proved equally successful. The 
use of this excellent remedy, however, was 
very little known till about the year 1658, 
when asignal cure having been performed by 
it on the Spanish viceroy’s lady, the Countess 
del Cinchon, at Lima, it came into general 
use, and hence it was distinguished by the 
appellation of corter cinchone, and pulvis 
comitisse, or the Countess’s powder. On 
the recovery of the Countess, she distributed 
alarge quantity of the bark to the Jesuits, 
in whose hands it acquired still greater re- 
putation, and by them it was first introduced 
into Europe, and thence called cortex, or 


pulvis jesuiticus, pulvispatrum; and also — 
Cardinal del Lugo’s powder, because that 


charitable prelate bought a large quantity of 
it at a great expencg, for the use of the religi- 
ous poorat Rome.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the » 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. Cinchona, or Peruvian 
bark-tree. _ 

2, The pharmacopceial name of several — 
kinds of barks; called also Cortex. Cortex 


china, china or .chinchina; kina kina, or 
_kinkina; and quina quina, or quinguina. 


The trees affording which, grow wild in the — 
hilly parts of Peru; the bark is stripped 
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from the branches, trunk and root, and dried. 
Three kinds of it are now in use. 


CorTEX CIN€HONA CORDIFOLILA. 


The plant which affords this species is the 
Cinchona cordifolia of Zea: the Cinchona 
officinalis of Linneus: the Cinchona macro- 
carpa of Willdenow. Heart-leaved cin- 
chona. 

The bark of this tree is called yellow bark, 
(because it approaches more to that colour 
than either of the others do,) is in flat pieces, 
not convoluted like the pale, nor dark-co- 
joured like the red; externally smooth in- 
ternally of a light cinnamon colour, friable 
and fibrous; has no peculiar odour different 
from the others, but a taste incomparably 
more bitter, with some degree of astrin- 
gency. 

CorTEex CINCHONZ LANCIFOLIA. 


This species is obtained from the Cin- 
chona lancifolia of Zea. Lance-leaved cin- 
chona. This is the Quilled bark, which comes 
in small quilled twigs, breaking close and 
smooth, friable between the teeth, covered 
with a rough coat of a brownish colour, in- 
ternally smooth and of a light brown; its 
taste is bitter and slightly astringent; flavour 
slightly aromatic, with some degree of 
mustiness. 


CortTEX CINCHONA OBLONGIFOLIA, 


This kind is procured from the Cinchona 
oblongifolia of Zea. Oblong-leaved cin- 
echona. ‘This bark is the red bark: it is in 
Jarge thick pieces, externally covered with 
a brown rugged coat, internally more smooth 
and compact, but fibrous; of a dark-red 
colour; taste and smeil similar to that of 
the cinchone lancifolie cortex, but the taste 
rather stronger. 

From the general analysis of bark, it 
appears to consist, besides the woody mat- 
ter which composes the greater part of it, 
of gum, resin, gallic acid, of very small 
portions of tannin and essential oil, and of 
several salts having principally lime for 
their basis. Seguin also supposed the ex- 
istence of gelatin in it, but without suffi- 
cient proof. Cold water infused on pale 
bark for some hours, acquires a bitter taste, 
with some share of its odour; when assisted 
by a moderate heat, the water takes up 
more of the active matter; by decoction, 
a fluid, deep-coloured, of a bitter styptic 
taste, is obtained, which, when cold, depo- 
sits a precipitate of resinous matter and 
gallic acid. By long decoction, the virtues 
of the bark are nearly destroyed, owing 
to the oxygenation of its active matter. 
Magnesia enables water to dissolve a larger 
dap of the principles of bark, as does 
lime, though in an inferior degree. Alkohol 
is the most powerful solvent of its active 
matter. Brandy and other spirits and 
_/ wines afford also strong solutions, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of alkohol they 
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contain, A saturated solution of ammonia 
is also a powerful solvent; vinegar is less 
so even than water. By distillation, water 
As slightly impregnated with the flavour -of 
bark; it is doubtful whether any essential 
oil can be obtained. 

The action of menstrua on the red bark 
is nearly the same, the solutions only being 
considerably stronger, or containing a larger 
quantity of resinous matter and of the as- 
tringent principle. 

The analysis of the yellow bark, shows 
that its active principles are more con- 
centrated than in either of the others, af- 
fording to water, alkohol, &c. tinctures 
much stronger both in bitterness, and as- 
tringency, especially in the former principle. 

From the general analysis of these barks, 
it appears that they consist of nearly the 
same proximate principles, which ‘vary in 
their proportions; the most active com- 
ponent parts are the resin, extractive matter 
and the gallic acid, and these in combination 
probably constitute the tonic quality of bark. 
In the best pale bark, this active matter 
amounts to about one-eighth. 

The red bark has been considered as 
superior to the pale, the yellow is represented, 
apparently with justice, as being more 
active than either of the others, 

The effects of Peruvian bark, are those 
of a powerful and permanent tonic, so 
slow in its operation, that its stimulating 
property is scarcely perceptible by any al- 
teration in the state of the pulse, or of the 
temperature of the body. In a large dose, 
it occasions nausea ‘and head-ache; in some 
habits it operates as a laxative; in others 
it occasions costiveness. It is one of those 
medicines, the efficacy of which, in removing 
disease, is much greater than could be. 
expected, a priori, from its effects on the 
system in a healthy state. t 

Intermittent fever is the disease, for the 
cure of which bark was introduced into prae- 
tice, and there is still no remedy which 
equals it in power, 

The disputes respecting the mode of 
administering it are now settled. It is 
given as early as possible, with perhaps the 
previous exhibition of an emetic to evacuate 
the stomach ; it is repeated in the dose of 
one scruple or half a drachm every second 
or third hour, during the interval of the pa- 
roxysm ; and it may even be given during the 
hot fit, but it is then more apt to excite nausea. 

In remittent fever it is given with equal 
freedom, even though the remission: of th 


‘fever may be obscure. ; 


In some forms of continued fever which 
are connected with debility, as in typhus, 
cynanche maligna, confluent small-pox, &c. 
itis regarded as one of the most valuable 
remedies. It may be prejudicial, however, 
in those diseases where the brain, or its 
membranes are inflamed, or where there is 
much irritation, marked by subsultus tendi- 
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num, and convulsive motions of the extre- 
mities; and in pure typhus it appears to be 
less useful in, the beginning of the disease 
than in the convalescent stage. 

Even in fevers of an opposite type, iter 
there are marks of inflammatory action, 
particularly in acute rheumatism, bark has 
been found useful after blood-letting. In 
erysipelas, in. gangrene, in extensive sup- 
puration and venereal ulceration, the free 
use of bark is of the greatest advantage. 

In, the various forms of passive hemor- 
rhagy, in many other diseases, of chronic 
debility, dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, pa- 
ralysis, rickets, scrofula, dropsy, and in 
a variety of spasmodic affections, epilepsy, 
chorea, and hysteria, it is administered as 
a powerful and permanent tonic, either 
alone, or combined with other remedies 
suited to the particular case. 

Its usual dose is half a drachm. The 
only inconvenience of a larger dose is its 
sitting uneasy on the stomach. It may 
therefore, if necessary, be frequently re- 
peated, and in urgent cases may be taken 
to the extent. of an ounce, or even two 
eunces in twenty-four hours. 

The powder is more effectual thin any 
of the preparations; it is given in wine, in 


any spirituous liquor ; or, if it excite nausea, ~ 


combined with an aromatic. The cold in- 
fusion is the least powerful, but most grate- 
ful; the decoction contains much more of 
the active matter of the bark, and is the 
preparation generally used when the powder 
is rejected; its dose is from two to four 
ounces. ‘The spirituous tincture, though 
containing still more of the bark, cannot 
be extensively used on account of the men- 
struum, but is principally employed, oc- 
casionally, and in small doses of two or 
three drachms, as a stomachic. The extract 
is a preparation of considerable power, when 
properly prepared, and is adapted to those 
eases, where the remedy requires to be 
continued for some time. Itis then given 
in the form of pill, in doses of from five to 
fifteen grains. 

Bark is likewise sometimes given in the 
form. of enema; one scruple of the extract, 
or two drachms of the powder, being dif- 
fused. in four ounces of starch mucilage. 
The decoction is also sometimes applied as 
a fomentation to ulcers. 

» Crncuo’na Carrwz’a. The systematic 
name of the Caribzean bark-tree. It grows 
in Jamaica, where it is called the sea-side 
beech. According to Dr. Wright, the bark 
of this tree is not less efficacious than that of 
the cinchona of Peru, for which it will prove 
an useful substitute; but by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Skeete, it appears to have less 
astringent power. e 

Cincuo’Na FLorisu/NDa. The systematic 
name of the. plant which affords the Saint 
Luce. bark; —floribus paniculatis  glabris, 
capsulis turbinatis levibus, foliis  ellipticis 
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acuminatis glabris; it has an adstringent, 
bitter taste, somewhat like gentian. . It is 
recommended in intermittents, putrid dysen- 
tery, and dyspepsia: it should always be 
joined with some aromatic. Dr. Withering 
considers this bark as greatly inferior to 
that of the other species of this genus. In 
its recent state it is considerably emetic and 
cathartic, properties which in some degree 
it retains on being dried; so that the sto- 
mach does not bear this bark in large doses, 
and in small ones its effects are not such as 
to give it any peculiar recommendation. 

Crxcuo’na orricina’/tis. The name of 
the officinal Peruvian bark. See Cinchona. 

Cincuo’na Sa’ncra Fr. Several species 
of cinchona have been lately discovered at 
Sancta Fé, yielding barks both of the pale 
and red kind ; and which, from their sensible 
qualities, are likely upon trial to become 
equally. useful with those produced in vay 
kingdom of Peru. 

Cincuo’a rv’sra. See Cinchona. 

Cincuo'na ria'va. See Cinchona. 

Crxcr'nxus. The hair on the temples. 
See Capillus. ' 

Cincrz’sis. (From xryxaAigw, to move.) 
Cinclismus. An involuntary nictitation or 
winking. Vogel. 

Cuvee a/s1uM. (From cinis, ashes.) The 
ash-hole of a chemical instrument. 

Ci/nerzs. (plur. of cinis, ashes.) Ashes, 

CYNERES CLAVELLA'TI.  (Cla- 
vellatus ; from clavus, a wedge. ‘The name 
of cineres clavellati: originated from the little 
wedges or billets into which the wood was 
cut to make potash.) See Potassa. 

Ci'neres rv‘ssici1. See Potassa impura. 

CINERI’TIOUS. (From cinis, ashes.) 
Of the colour of ashes. A name applied 
to the cortical substance of the brain, from 
its resemblance to.an ash-colour. 

Crveni‘s1um. (From cinis, ashes.) A 
cupel or test;. so named. from its being 
commonly made of the ashes of vegetables 
or bones. 

Cine’nuLam. A name for spodium. 

Cine'tus.. An epithet formerly applied 
to the diaphragm. 

Cineuta’ria. (From cingulum, a girdle ; 
because it grows in that shape.) ‘The ly- 
copodium. 

Ci’neutum. (From cingo, to bind.) A 
girdle or belt about the loins. 

Cr’‘neutum mexcuria’tx. A mercurial 
girdle, called also ‘cingulum saptentia, and 
cingulum stultitie. - It was an invention: of 
Rulandus’s; different directions are given 
for mgking it, but the following is one of 
the neatest: “ Take three drachms of quick- 
silver; shake it with two ounces of lemon- 
juice until the globules disappear; then 
separate the juice, and mix with the extin- — 
guished quicksilver, half the white of an 
egg; gum-dragon finely powdered, a scru- 


_ ple; and spread the sells on a belt of 


flapnel,’” 


i 


* draconis and cinnabar. 
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<. Cr’cutum Sa'netr Jona'nnis. A namie 
of the artemisia. pi prsiats yen 
Crnirica‘rum. A name for calcinatum. 
~ CI’NNABAR. (Pliny says the Indians 
call by this name a mixture of the blood of 
the dragon and elephant, and also many 
‘substances which resemble it in colour, par- 
ticularly the minium; but it now denotes the 
red sulphuret of mercury.) See Hydrargyri 
-sulphuretum rubrum. 
Crnna/BaRis FACTI'TIA. 
sulphuretum rubrum. 
Crnna’Baris Nari'vA. 
sulphuretum rubrum. 
Cinna’saris Graco’RuUM. 


See Zi ydrargyri 
See Hydrargyri 
The sanguis 


CINNAMO’MUM. 
Arab.) Cinnamon. 
smomum. 

- Cinguefoil. See Potentilla reptans. 

Cron. (Ky, a column, from nw, to 
go.) The uvula was formerly so named 
from its pyramidal shape; also an enlarge- 
ment of the uvula. 

Cro'xts. (From kiwy, the uvula.) A diseased 
enlargement and painful swelling of theuvula. 

CIRCZ’A. (From Circe, the enchan- 
tress; so named from the opinion, that it 
was used by Circe in her enchanted prepara- 
tions.) Enchanter’s nightshade. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

2, 'The name in some pharmacopeeias for 


(From kinamon, 
See Laurus Cinna- 


‘the Circea lutetiana, which is now fallen 
wholly into disuse. 


CIRCOCE’LE. («ipooxydAn: from Kip- 


905, varizx, or a dilatation of a vein, and «nan, 


atumour.) Varicocele. A varicose distention 
and enlargement of the spermatic veins ; 


‘and whether considered on account of the 


pain, or on account of the wasting of the 
testicle, which now and then follows, it may 
truly be called a disease. It is frequently 


_ mistaken for a descent of a small portion 
~ of omentum. 


The uneasiness which it oc- 
casions, is a kind of pain in the back, gene- 
rally relieved by suspension of the scrotum. 
It has been resembled to a collection of 
earthworms. It is most frequently confined 
to that part of the spermatic process, which 


‘is below the opening in the abdominal ten- 
don ; and the vessels generally become rather 


larger as they approach the testes. There is 
one sure metliod of distinguishing between a 
circocele and omental hérnia; place the pa- 
tient in an horizontal posture, and empty the 
swelling by pressure upon the scrotum; then 
put the fingers Gfrmly upon the upper part 
of the abdominal ring, and desire the pa- 
tient to rise; if it is a hernia, the tumour 


cannot re-appear, as long as the pressure is 
continued at the ring: but if a circocele, 


_ ‘the swelling returns with increased size, on 


account of the return of blood into the ab- 


-domen being prevented by the pressure. 


Ci’reos. (From xipxos, acircle.) A ring. 
11 
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It is soxietimes used for the sphincter muscle, 
which is:round like a ring. ss Kolbas ps 
CIRCULA‘TION. (Circulatio; from 
circulo, to compass about.) A vital action 
performed ‘by the heart in the following 
manner: the blood is returned by the de- 
scending and ascending venz cave into the 
right auricle of the heart, which, when dis- 
tended, contracts and sends its blood into 
the right ventricle; from the right ventricle 
it is propelled through the pulmonary artery 
to circulate through, and undergo a change 
in, the lungs, being prevented from return- 
ing into the right auricle by the closing of 
the valves, which are situated there for that 
purpose. Having undergone this change in 
the lungs, it is brought to the left auricle of 
the heart by the four pulmonary veins, and 
from thence it is evacuated into the left ven- 
tricle. The left ventricle, when distended, 
contracts, and throws the blood through the 
aorta to every part of the body, to be re- 
turned by the veins into the two vene cave. 
It is prevented from passing back from the 
left ventricle into the auricle by a valvular 
apparatus; and the pulmonary artery and 
aorta at their origin are also furnished with 
similar organs, to prevent its returning into 
the ventricles. — (See Heari.) It is by means 


‘of this important action, that every part of 


the body lives, becomes warm, and is nou- 
rished, the various secretions are separated, 
and the chyle converted into blood.. In the 
foetus the blood passes from the umbilical 
vein, partly into the vena porte, and partly 
through the canalis venosus, into the ascend- 
ing cava. The. lungs being contracted, a 
very small quantity circulates through them, 
and the greater part flows through the fora- 
men ovale and canalis arteriosus to the left 
side of the heart, and into the aorta, and is 
carried back by the umbilical arteries to the 
placenta. 

Crecuta’tor. (From circulo, to compass 
about.) A wandering practiser in medicine, 
A quack. A mountebank. 

Circutato’rium. (From circulo, to move 


round.) A chemical digesting vessel in 
which the fluid performs a circulatory mo- 
tion. ; 


CY’RCULUS.. (Dit. of circus, a cir- 
cle.) A circle or ring. Any part of,the 
body which is round or annular, as circulus 
oculi, A round chemical and chirurgical 
instrument sometimes called abbreviatorium 
by the old chemists. 


Crrcvutus arrerio’sus ’ripis. The ar- 


, tery which runs round the iris.and forms a 


circle, is so termed. 

Cr’ncutus quapru’pLex. <A bandage. 

CrrcumcauLa us. A name of the adnata 
of the eye. 

CIRQUMCI'SION, (Cireumceisio, from 
circumcido, to cut about.) The cutting off 
the prepuce from the glans penis; an an- 
cient custom, still practised amongst the 
Jews, : “i 


~~, 
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CIRCUMFLE’XUS. (Circumflerus, sé. 
musculus.) Tensor palati of Innes.  Cir- 
cumflecus palati mollis of Albinus.  Sphe- 
no-salpingo-staphilinus, seu staphilinus exter- 
nus of Winslow. Musculus tube nove of 
Valsalva. Palato-salpingeus of Douglas. 
Pterigo-staphylinus of Cowper, and Petrosal- 
pingo-staphilin of Dumas. This muscle 
arises from the spinous process of the sphe- 
noid bone, behind the foramen ovale, which 
transmits the third branch of the fifth pair 
of nerves; from the Eustachian tube, not 
far from its osseous part; it then runs down 
along the pterygoideus internus, passes over 
the hook of the internal plate of the ptery- 
goid process by a round tendon, which soon 
spreads into a broad membrane. It is in- 
serted into the velum pendulum palati, and 
the semilunar edge of the os palati, and ex- 
tends as far as the suture which joims the two 
bones. Generally some of its posterior fibres 
join with the constrictor pharyngis superior, 
and palato-pharyngzus. Its use is to stretch 
the velum, to draw it downwards, and~to 
the side towards the hook. It hath little 
effect upon the tube, being chiefly connected 
to its osseous part. 

Circumeyra’tio. (From circumgyro, to 
turnround.) Circumgyration, or the turning 
a limb round in its socket. 

Circumir'rI0. (From circumlino, to 
anoint all over.) A medicine used as a 
general unction or liniment to the part. 

Crrcumossa'tis. (From circum, about, 
and os, a bone.) Surrounding a bone as 
the periosteum does; or surrounded by a 
bone. 

Crrcvs. (ipxos: from carka, to sur- 
round.  Chald.) <A circle or ring. A 
circular bandage, called also plinthius 
laqueus. 

“Crrne'sts. (From kipvaw, to mix.) An 
union of separate things. 

Ci'rstum ArveE’NsE. (From kipoos, a vein 
or swelling of avein, which this herb was 
S@ipposed to heal.) The carduus heemor- 
rhoidalis. 

‘ Crrsocr’'tr. See Circocele. 

Cirsor'pEs. (Frem xtpcos, a varix, and 
eidos, likeness.) Resembling a varix: an 
epithet applied by Rufus Ephesius to the 
upper part of the brain. 

“Crnsos. (iipoos: from Kiprow, to dilate.) 
A yarix or preternatural distention of any 
part of a vein: : 

Cr'ssa. (From kto'oa; a gluttonous bird.) 
A’depraved appetite proceeding from pre- 
vious gluttony and voracity. 

CISSA’YMPELOS. (From xioves, ivy, 
and apiedos, the vine.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Dioecia.. Order, Monadelphia. The 
wild vine with leaves like ivy. » 

Cissa’MPELOS PAREI'RA. ‘The systematic 
name of the pareira brava. Pareyra. Am- 


Dbutuae Butua. Overo butua. ‘The root of 


this plant, (Cissampelos paretra s foltis pella- 


CIS 


tis cordatis emarginatis, of Linneeus ; a native 
of South America and the West Indies,) 
has no remarkable smell, but to the taste it 
manifests a notable sweetness of the liquor- 
‘ice kind, together with a considerable bitter- 
ness, and a slight roughness covered by the 
sweet matter. The facts adduced on the 
utility of the radix pareire brave in neph- 
ritic and calculous complaints, are princi+ 
pally by foreigners, and no remarkable in- 
stances of its efficacy are recorded by Eng- 
lish practitioners. : 

Crssa’nus. See Cistus Creticus. 

Ciss’num. (From xicoos, ivy.) The name 
of a plaster mentioned by /®gineta. 

CISTA, (From kepa, to lie) A 
cyst. 

Cistr’rna. (From cista, a cyst.) The 
fourth ventricle of the brain is so called 
from its cavity; also the lacteal vessels in 
women. 5 

Cr’stnorus. See Cistus Creticus. 

CYSTUS. (Kuiolos, the derivation of 
which is uncertain; perhaps from kis, Heb.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Polyandria. Order, 
Monogynia. The Cistus. ; 

_ Cisrus cre’ricus. Cistus ladanifera. Cis- 
thorus. Cissarus. Dorycinium. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the plant from which the 
ladanum of the shops is obtained; called 
also Labdanum. ‘This resinous juice ex- 
udes upon the leaves of the Cistus creticus ; 
arborescens extipulatus, foliis spatulato-ovatis 
petiolatis enerviis scabris, calycinis lanceoiatis ; 
of Linneus, in Candia, where the inhabitants 
collect it by lightly rubbing..the leaves with 
leather, and afterwards scraping it of, and 


‘forming it into irregular masses for exporta~ 


tion. Three sorts of ladanum have, been 
described by authors, but only two are to be 
met with in the shops. The best, which Is 
very rare, is in dark-coloured masses, of the 
consistence of a soft plaster, and growing 
still softer on being handled; the other isin 
long rolls, coiled up, much harder than the 
preceding, and not so dark. The first has 
commonly a small, and the last a large ad- 
mixture of fine sand, without which they 
cannot be collected pure, independently of 
designed abuses: the dust blown on_ the 
plant by winds, from the leose sands among 
which it grows, being retained by the tena- 
cious juice. The soft kind has an agreeable 
smell, and a lightly pungent bitterish taste : 
the hard is much weaker. Ladanum was 
formerly much employed internally as a pec- 
toral and adstringent,in catarrhal affections, 
dysenteries, and several other diseases.; at 
present, however, it is wholly confined to 
external use, and is an ingredient in the 
stomachic plaster, emplastrum ladani. 


Cr'srus uu/mus. A name of parnassia 


or: white liverwort. 


Cr'srus LADANY TERA, -See Cistus Creti- 
CUS. yt ; 
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Ci'stus tx/pox, A name of Ledum pa- 
lustre. See Rosmarinus. 

CITE’SIUS (Crrois), Francis, of Poi- 
tiers in France, who, after graduating at 
Montpelier in 1596, and practising a few 
years in his native city, went to Paris, and 
acquired great celebrity, being made physi- 
cian to Cardinal Richelieu. He published a 
treatise on the Colica Pictonum, which was 
much esteemed, noticing its termination in 
paralysis of the extremities. He also gave 
an account of a girl who had fasted for three 
years ; but in this case appears to have been 
imposed upon. In another publication he 
advocates repeated bleeding, as well as purg- 
ing, in small-pox, and other fevers of an 
inflammatory type. He died in 1652, at the 
advanced age of 80. 

Cr’ruanvs. (From «apa, a harp.) The 
breast is sometimes so named from its 
shape. 

Crrra’co. (From citrus, a citron, so 
called from its citron-like smell.) Citra- 
ria. Melissa or baum. 

CIUTRAS. (-atis, foem.: from citrus, 
the lemon.) A citrate. <A salt formed by 
-the union of the citric acid, or acid of le- 
mons, with different bases; as ‘citrate of 
ammonia, citrate of potash. 

' CrtrEa. See Citrus medica. 

CI’'TREUM. (From citrus.) The citron- 
tree. See Citrus medica. 

, CITRIC A’CID. <Acidum citricum. 
The acid of lemons. The citric acid may 
be obtained pure in concrete crystals, by the 
following method: Saturate boiling lemon- 
juice with pulverised chalk. The acid forms 
with lime a salt that is scarcely soluble, 
and the mucilaginous and extractive sub- 
stances remain dissolved in the supernatant 
liquor ; the precipitate is to be well washed 
with lukewarm water; it is then to be treated 
with as much sulphuric acid as would have 

been requisite to saturate the chalk, diluted 
in ten parts of Water; and this mixture is to 
be boiled for a few minutes. Afterwards, it 
must be cooled and filtered; the sulphate of 
lime remains on the filter, and the liquor 
affords a crystallized acid by evaporation, 


Crrrina‘tio. Complete digestion. 

Crrrinuta. (A dim. of citrus.) <A 
small citron. 

Citron. See Citrus medica. 


See Cucurbita citirullus. 
Cirrvu’tius. See Cucurbita Citrullus. 
CITRUS. 1. The name of a genus of 

‘plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Poly- 

adelphia. Order, Icosandria. 
2. The name of the lemon. 
medica. 

Cirrus AURA’NTIUM. The systematic 
-hame of the orange tree.  durantium. 
Aurantium hispalense. Malus aurantia ma- 
_" Malhis aurantia.  Aurantium vulgare. 
"Malus aurantia vulgaris. Mala aurea. Chry- 
somelea. Nerantia. Martianum. pomum. 
Poma wurantia. Seville orange, This plant 


Citrul, Sicilian. 


See Citrus 
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is the Citrus aurantium. petiolis alatis, Solis 
acuminatis, of Linnezus. The China and 
Seville orange are both only varieties of the 
same species; the latter is specified in our 
pharmacopeeias; and the flowers, leaves, yel- 
low rind and juice, are made use of for dif- 
ferent medical purposes. 

The flowers, flores naphe, are highly odo- 
riferous, and are used as a perfunie; they 
are bitter to the taste; they give their taste 
and smell both to water and to spirit, but 
most perfectly to rectified spirit of wine. 
The water which is distilled from these 
flawers, is called agua florum naphe. In 
distillation, they yield a small quantity of 
essential oil, which is called olewm vel es- 
sentia neroli: they are brought from Italy 
and France. Orange flowers were, at one 
time, said to be an “useful remedy in con+ 
vulsive and epileptic cases; but experience 
has not confirmed the virtues attributed to 
them. 

The leaves have a bitterish taste, and yield, 
by distillation, an essential oil; indeed, by 
rubbing them between the fingers and the 
thumb, they manifest considerable fragrance. 
They have been applied for the same pur- 
poses as the flowers, but without success. 

The yellow rind. of the ftuit, freed from 
the white fungous part, has a grateful aro- 
matic flavour, and a warm, bitterish taste. 
Infused in boiling water, it gives out nearly 
all its smell and taste; cold water extracts 
the bitter, but very little of the, flavour. 
In distillation, a light, fragrant, essential oil 
rises, without the bitter. Its qualities are 
those of an aromatic and bitter. It has 
been employed to restore the tone of the 
stomach, and is a very common addition to 
combinations of bitters, used in dyspepsia. 
It has likewise been given in intermittents, 
in doses of a drachm, twice or thrice a day. 
It is also much celebrated as a powerful 
remedy, in menorrhagia, and immoderate 
uterine evacuations. 

The juice of Seville oranges is a grateful 
acid, which, by allaying heat, quenching 
thirst, promoting various excretions, and 
diminishing the action of the sanguiferous 
system, proves extremely useful in both ar- 
dent and putrid fevers; though the China 
orange juice, as impregnated with. a larger 
proportion of sugar, becomes more agree- 
able, and may be taken in larger quantities. 
The Seville orange juice is particularly ser- 
viceable as an antiscorbutic, and alone will 
prevent or cure scurvy in the most appa- 
rently desperate circumstances. In dys- 
pepsia, from putrid bile in the stomach, both 
lemon and orange juice are highly useful. . 

Cr‘vrus me‘vica. The systematic name 
of the lemon-tree. . Limon. | Limonia 
mala. #Malus medica. Malus limonia acida. 
Citrea malus. Citrus. The tree which 
affords the lemon, is the Citrus medica pe- 
tiolis linearibus, of Linnzeus: a native of 
the upper part of Asia, but cultivated in 
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Spain, Portugal, and France: The juice, 
which ‘is much more aéid than that of the 
orange, possesses similar virtues. It fs’ al- 
ways preferred where a strong vegetable 
acid is required. Saturated with the fixed ve- 
getable alkali, it forms the citrate of potash, 
which is in frequent extemporaneous use 
‘in febrile diseases, and by promoting the 
secretions, especially that of the skin, proves 
of considerable service in abating the vio- 
lence of fever. This medicine is also often 
employed to restrain vomiting. As an an- 
tiscorbutic, lemon juice has been often taken 
on board ships destined for long voyages; 
‘but even when well depurated of its mucila- 
ginous parts, it is found to spoil by long 
keeping. To preserve it in purity for. a 
considerable length of time, it is necessary 
that it should be brought toa highly con- 
centrated state, and for this purpose it has 
been recommended to expose the juice to 
a degree of cold sufficient to congeal the 
aqueous and mucilaginous parts. After a 
crust of ice is formed, the juice is poured 
into another vessel; and, by repeating this 
process several times, the remaining juice, 
it is said, has been concentrated to: eight 
times its original strength, and kept without 
suffering avy material change for several 
years. Whytt found the juice of lemons 
to allay hysterical palpitations of the heart, 
after various other medicines had been ex- 
perienced ineffectual; and this juice, or 
that of oranges, taken to the quantity of 
four or six ounces in a day, has sometimes 
been found a remedy in the jaundice. The 
exterior rind of the lemon is a very grateful 
aromatic bitter, not so hot as orange-peal, 
and yielding in distillation a less quantity of 
oil, which is extremely light, almost colour- 
less, and generally brought from the south- 
ern parts. of Europe, under the name of 
Essence of Lemons. The lemon-peel, 
though less warm, is similar in its qualities 
to that of the orange, and is employed. with 
the same intentions. The pharmacopceias 
direct a syrup of the juice, syrupus limonum, 
and the peel enters into some vinous and 
aqueous bitter infusions; it is also ordered 
to be candied; and the essential oil is an 
ngredient in some formule. 

The citron-tree is also considered as. be- 


‘longing to the same species, the Citrus me- 


dica of Linneus. Its fruit is called Cedro- 


- mela, which is larger and less succulent than 


the lemon; but in all other respects the 
citron and lemon trees agree. ‘The citron 
juice when sweetened with sugar is called 
by the Italians agro di cedro. The Citrus 
mella rosa of Lamarck, is another variety of 
It was pro- 
duced, at first, casually, by an - Italian’s 


grafting a citron on a stock of a bergamot 


pear-tree; whence the fruit produced by this, . 
-union participated both of the citron-tree and 


the pear-tree. ‘The essence prepared from this 
fruit is called essence of bergamote and 


_ essentia de cedra, 


M 


- Criro’sts. 
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. Cr'vra, A voracious appetites ') 7) 
See Chlurosis. ; 


 Civet-cat. See Zibethum. 


'. CLIVE'TTA. (From sebet. Arab.) | Ci- 


~Collar-bone. 


‘vet, au unctuous. 
used by. perfumers. 
-. Clap... See Gonorrhea. , 
- CLA’RET. (Claretum; from clareo, to 
be: clear.) A French wine, that. may be 
given with great advantage, as a tonic and an- 
tiseptic, where red port. wine disagrees with 
the patient; and in typhoid fevers of chil- 
dren and delicate females, it is far preferable, 
as a common drink. 

Crare’tum. See Claret: Also a wine 
impregnated with spices and sugar, called 
by some Vinwm Hippocraticum. A Clare- 
tum purgatorium composed of a yinous infu- 
sion of glass of antimony with cinnamon 
— and sugar, is. mentioned by Schroe- 

er, 

CLARIFICA’/TIO.. The depuration of 
any thing. 

Clary. 

Cra’sis. 
A fracture. 

Cravu'strumM. (From. claudo, to shut. ) 
Cleithrum gutturis. Any aperture which ° 
has a power of contracting itself, or closing 
its orifice by any means, as the passage of 
the throat. Gaertn e 

Cxra’vstrum. vircinira‘tis. The hymen, 

CLAUSU’RA. (From claudo, to shut. ) 
An imperforation of any canal or cavity in 
the body. Thus clauswra wteri is a preter- 
natural imperforation of the uterus; claw « 
sura tubarum Fallopiarum, a morbid imper- 
foration of the Fallopian tubes, mentioned 


loriferous drug. now only 


A name for the horminum. 
(From kAaw, to break.) Clasma. 


‘by Ruysch as one cause of infecundity. 


Cuava’rro. (From clava,a club.) A 
sort of articulation without motion, where 
the parts are, as it were, driven in with a 
hammer, like the teeth in the sockets. See 
Gomphosis. 

CLAVELLA TUS. (From clavus, a wedge.) 
Potash. was called cineres clavellati, from 
the little wedges, or billets, into which the 
wood was cut to.make it, . 

CLA’VICLE. (Dim. of clavis; so called 
from its resemblance to an antient key.) © 
The clavicle is placed ‘at the 
root of the neck, and at the upper part of 
the breast. It extends across, from the tip 


-of the shoulder to the upper part of the 


sternum; it isa roundbone, a little flattened 
towards the end, which joins the scapula ; 
it is scurved like an Italic S$, having one 
curve turned out towards the breast, it is 


useful'as an arch, supporting the shoulders, 


preventing them from falling forwards upon 


-the. breast, and making the hands. strong 


antagonists to each other; which, without 


..this steadying, they could not have been. 


1. The thoracic end, that next the ster-_ 
num, or what may be called the inner head’ 


-of the clavicle, is round and flat, or but- 
ton-like; and it is. received into a suitable 


hollow on the upper piece of the sternum. 
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teis not only like other joints surrounded 


‘by a capsule or purse; it is further provided 


with a small moveable cartilage, which, like 
a friction-wheel in’ machinery, saves the 


parts and facilitates the motions, . and moves 


continually as the clavicle moves. 

. 2+ But the outward end of the clayicle i is 
Sdifericds as it approaches the scapula, and 
the edge of that flatness is turned to the 
edge of the flattened acromion, so that they. 
touch but in one single point. This outer 
end of the clavicle, and’ the. corresponding 
point of the acromion, are flattened and 
edvered with a crust of cartilage; but the 
motion here is very. slight and quite insensi- 
ble; they are tied firmly by strong liga- 
ments; and we may consider this as almost 
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clavicle, and pasoe:dys, the mastoid process.) 
See Sterno-cicido-mastoideus. 

Curtsa’era. (From xAes,. the clavicle, 
and aypa, a prey.) . The -gout in the arti- 
culation of the clavicles. « 

Curi‘truron. . (From xAeidw, to shut.) 
See Clausirum. 

CLEMATIS. (From KANO, a tendril; 
so named from its climbing up trees, or any 
thing it can fasten. upon with. its. tendrils. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
neean system. “Class, Polyandria. Shiga 
Polygynia. 

Cre™maris rr‘cta. The systematic name 
of the upright virgin’s-bower. Flammula 
Jovis.. Clematis ; Soltis pinnatis, __ foliolis 
ovato lanceolatis integerrimis, caule erecto, 


a fixed point; for there is little motion, of jloridus pentapetalis tetrapetalisque of Lin- 


the scapula upon the clavicle: but there, is 
much motion of the clavicle upon the breast, 
for the clavicle ‘serves as a shaft, or axis, 
firmly tied to the scapula, upon which the 
scapula ‘moves and. turns, being connected 
with the trunk only by this single point, viz. 
the articulation of the clavicle with the 


\breast-bone. 

Cravr'cutus. See Clavicle. 

Cravi'cuta. © See Clavicle. 

Cra’vis. (From claudo, toshut.) The 
same as clavicle. ; 

CLA’VUS.. (A nail.) The sensation 


resembling the driving a nail into the head. 
A fixed pain in the forehead, which may 
be covered by one’s thumb, giving a sensa- 
tion like as if a nail were driven into the 
part. - When connected with hysterics, it is 
called ‘clavus hystericus. This term is also 
applied to corns, from their resemblance to 
the head of a nail; and to an artificial pa- 
late, or diseased wihonis. 
Cia’vus HysTE’RICUS. 
-Cia’vus ocuLo’RUM. 
tumour on the eyelids. 
Clays See Alumine. 
Cleavers. See Galium Aparine. 
CLEGHORN, Gerorecr, was born near 
Edinburgh in 1716; and after studying in 
that city, went at the age of 20 to Minorca, 
as a regimental surgeon. During the 13 
years that he spent there, he sedulously studied 
the natural productions of the island. In 
1750, coming to London, he published his 
*< Treatise on the Diseases of Minorca,’’ 
which displays great observation and ability. 
He then went to Dublin, and gave lectures 
on anatomy with such success, that he was 
soon after appointed public professor; 
and in 1774, an honorary. member of the 
College of Physicians there. He died in 
1789. . 
Cxxr‘piox. Clidion. The epithet of a 
pastil, described by Galen and Paulus 
4igineta; and it is the name also of an 
ithent described by Aetius. 
EIDOMAs ©(From xAcidow, to: close.) 
pact, or track! Also the clavicula. 
Cirmoiasroivr’vs. (From «des, the 


See Clavus. 
A staphyloma, or 


neus. More praises have been bestowed 
upon the virtue which the leaves of this 
plant are said to possess, when exhibited 
internally, as antivenereal, by foreign phy- 
sicians, than its trials in "this country ‘can 
justify.. The powdered leaves are some- 
times applied externally to ulcers, as an 
escharotic. 

Cre’Matis vira'LRA. The systematic 
name of the traveller’s-joy. Vitalba. Vior- 
na. . Clematis arthragene of Theophrastus. 
This plant is;common in our hedges, and 
is the Clematis; foliis pinnatis, foliolis 
cordatis dcandentibies, of Linneus. Its 
leaves when fresh produce a warmth on the 
tongue, and if the chewing is continued, 
blisters arise. ‘The same effect follows them 
being rubbed on the skin. The plant. has, 
been administered internally to cure lues, 
venerea, scrofula, and rheumatisms. In 
France, the young sprouts are eaten, when 
boiled, as hoptops are in this country. 

Cremarr‘ts. The same as clematis. 

Cuxzo’/NIs cotty’R1umM. ‘The nameof a 
collyrium described by Celsus. 

Cix0’NIs Guu’TEN. An astringent for- 
mula of myrrh, frankincense, and white of 
ess: 

Cre’psypra. (From kAerrw, to conceal, 
and vdwp, water. ) Properly, an instrument, 
to measure time by the. dropping. of water 
through a hole, from one vessel to another 5 
but it is used to express a chemical. vessel,, 
perforated in the same manner. It is also 
an instrument mentioned by Paracelsus, 
contrived to convey suffumigations to the 
uterus in hysterical cases. \ 

CLEYER, Anprew, was born at Gash 
sel, in the beginning of the 17th century. 
After studying medicine, he went as _phy- 
sician to Batavia, where he resided several. 
years. He. transmitted several interesting: 
communications to the Imperial Academy, 
of which he had been chosen a. members, 
particularly « An Account of Hydatids, 
found in a Human Stomach,”’ and. «Of the’ 
Custom of the Indians of takinig: ‘Opium ;’* 
also descriptions: and drawings of the plants; 
indigenous in Java, especially the Moxa 
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ginseng, and tea-plant. He likewise pub- 
lished, in 1680, a curious specimen of Chi- 
nese medicine. 
-Cxr‘sanus. (Quasi kadsavos: from Ka- 
Aur]w, to conceal.) A portable furnace, or 
still, in‘which the materials to be wrought 
on are shut up. 
' CLIFTON, Francis, after studying at 
Oxford, came to London, and was admitted 
Fellow of ‘the College of Physicians, as 
well as of the Royal Society, about the 
year 1730: Two years after he published 
on “The State of Physic, antient and 
modern, with a Plan for improving it;” in 
which a law is proposed, to compel practition- 
ers to send to a public institution descrip- 
tions of ‘the several cases which come under 
their care. He was also author of “ A plain 
and sure Way of practising Physic;” and 
translated some parts of Hippocrates ‘into 
English, with notes. 
Cuma’crer. (From xAagw, to proceed 
gradually.) The progression of the life of 
man. It is usually divided into periods of 
seven years. 
Cirmax. (From rkwagw, to proceed.) 
‘A name of some antidotes, which, in regu- 
lar proportion, increased or diminished the 
ingredients of which it was composed, e. g. 
RK. Chamedryos Zjjj- Centaurti 3jj. Hy- 
perict 33. 
Climbing birthwort. 
matitis. 
© CLINICAL. (Clinicus; from «dwn, 
a bed.) “Any thing concerning a bed: thus 
clinical lectures, notes, a clinical physician, 
&c.; which mean lectures given at the bed- 
side, observations taken from patients when 
in bed, a physician who visits his patients in 
their bed, &c. 
CLI'NOID. (Clinoideus; from «dwn, 
& bed, and e:dos, resemblance.) Resembling 
a bed. The four processes surrounding the 
sella turcica of the sphenoid bone are so 
ealled, of which two are anterior, and two 
posterior. 
CLINOMASTOIDE'Us. 
domastoideus. : 
Cui'ssus. A chemical term denoting 
mineral compound spirits ; but antimony is 
considered as the basis clyssi. - See Clyssus. 
Curro’ripis Mvu‘scutus. See Erector c’t- 
toridis. 
CLITORIS. (From kAew, to enclose, 
or hide; because it is hid by the labia puden- 
dorum. ) Columella. A smal] glandiform body, 
like a penis in miniature, and, like it, covered: 
witha prepuce, or fore-skin. It issituated 
-abeve the nymphz, and before the opening of 
the urinary passage of women. Anatomy has 
discovered, that the clitoris. is composed, 
like the penis, of acavernous substance, and 


See Aristolochia cle- 


A corruption of clei- 


of a glans, which has no perforation, but is’ 


like that of the penis, exquisitely sensible.. 
The clitoris is the principal seat of pleasure: 
during coition it is distended with blood, 
and after the venereal orgasm it becomes 
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flaccid and falls. Instances. have occurred 


where the clitoris was so enlarged as toven- 
able the female to have venereal commerce 
with others; and, in’ Paris, this fact was 
made a public exhibition of to the faculty. 
Women thus formed. appear. to partake, in 
their general form, less of the female cha-. 
racter, and are termed hermaphredites. » The 
clitoris in children is larger, in proportion, 
than in full-grown women: it often projects 
beyond the external labia at birth, 
Cxrrori’smus. (From xAelopis.) -A mor- 
bid enlargement of the clitoris. 


CLO'/NIC. (From kAovew, to move to 
and fro.) See Convulsion. . 
Crono'pzs. (From kAovew, to agitate.) 


A strong unequal pulse. 
Clove bark. See Myrtus earyophyllata. 
Clove gilliflower. 
Clove July flower. 
Clove pink. 

Clove. See Eugenia Caryophyllata. 

CLOWES, Wir11am, an eminent En- 
glish surgeon of the 16th century, received 
his education under George Keble, whose 
skill he strongly commends. | After serving: 
for some time professionally in the navy, he 
settled in London, and was made surgeon to 

Christ’s and St. Bartholomew's hospitals, and 

appears to haye had considerable practice. 

In 1586 he was sent to the Low-Countries, 

to the assistance of the army under the Eark 

of Leicester; and on his return was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the Queen. His works 
are in the English language, but evince 
much learning, as well as skill in his pro- 
fession. ©The first which he published: was, 
on the Ines venerea, in 1585; in which he. 
notices the increasing frequency of that dis- 
ease, and states that. in five years he had 
cured above a thousand patients labouring 
under it at St. Bartholomew’s hospital. But 
his most celebrated publication appeared. 
three years after, on the method of treating 
wounds of various kinds, the result of ex- 
tensive experience, sanctioned by references 
to the most approved writers. He appears 
to have possessed.an enlarged understand- 
ing, and was very severe on all quacks and 
impostors; and he may justly be reckoned. 
among the restorers and improvers of sur- 
ery in modern times. yy 
CLUNE’SIA. (From clunes, the but- 
tocks.) Proctalgia. An inflammation of 
the buttocks. unlit 4 

- Cxv’rra ato’sa. The Linnezan name 

for the shad or chad, whose flesh is by some 

commended as a restorative...“ 
CLU’SIA.. (So called in memory. of 


See Dianthus Caryo- 
phyllus. 


Charles Clusius, an eminent botanist.) 


‘fhe name of a‘genus of plants,in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Polygamia. Order; 
Monoecia. Balsam-tree. sete 
~CLU'TIA. (Named after Chuyt, and 
sometimes spelt cluytia.) The name. 0 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Dicecia, Order. Gynandriae 


~~» -Cni'cus sytve'stris. 


‘»< Cryprr co'ccr. 


It is a component part of the blood. 


COA 


© €xo'rta” ecuran’rra. | The systematic 
name.of.the tree which is by some supposed 
to afford the cascarilla bark. 
Cxuv’r1a. See Clutia. 
Cuy'pon. (Kavdwr.) 
flatulency in the stomach. 
> Cryrra'tis. . (From: clypeus,.-a shield.) 
Formed like a shield. 


A fluctuation and 


. Cry'smus. Clysma. (From xAvgo, to 
wash.) A glyster. 
Ciy’ssus.:  Clissus... A term: antiently 


used by.the chemists for medicines made 
by the re-union of different principles, as 
oil, salt, and spirit, by long digestion.; but 
it is not now practised, and the term is 
almost lost. 

Ciy’ssus ANTIMO’NII. 
A weak acid of sulphur. 

Ciy'ster. (Clysterium. 
to cleanse.) A glyster. 


Clyssus mineralis. 


From kAvZa, 


Cye'mra. Any part connected with the 
tibia. ; 
Cnemopactyi=’vs. (From xvnyun,. the 


tibia, and Saxjvaos, a finger, or toe.) A 
muscle, whose origin is in the tibia, and 
whose insertien is in the toes. Its office is 
to elevate the toes. See Extensor longus 
digitorum pedis. 

-Cnr'sts. (From xvaw, to scratch.) . Cnes- 
ma.  Cnesmos. _ A painful itching. 
-» Cyiciiam‘on. (From kvixos, cnicus, and 
eAcioy, oil.). Oil made of the seeds of cnicus. 
its virtues are the same with those of the 
ricinus, but in-an inferior degree. 
« -Cyr’cus. . (From xvaw, to scratch.) The 
plant used by Hippoerates by this name, is 
supposed to be the carthamus; but modern 


botanists exclude it from the species of this 


plant. 
The Centaurea be- 

nedicta.. ; : 

eeu 2alep xiatnassi by: See Daphne Mexerewm. 

» Cnino'sis. (From «v7, the nettle.) An 

itching sensation, such as is perceived from 


the-nettle. A dry ophthalmy. . 
» Cnieo'res. Anitching. 
‘Cnr'smos. | See Cnesis.. 4 
1 Cyy'ma. » (From kvaw, to scrape, or 


grate.) In Hippocrates it signifies a rasure, 
puncture, or vellication: also the: same as 
cnesmds, or cnesis. 


+ COAGULA'NTIA. . (From coagulo, 


‘to incrassate, or curdle.) Such medicines 


as coagulate the blood and juices flowing 


from it. | : 
« COA'/GULABLE LYMPH. ° Lym- 


pha coagulabilis. Called also fibrin, being 
a principal constituent of muscular. fibres. 
It 


may be obtained in considerable quantities, 


by stirring the blood about with a stick, 


when it adheres to its sides. In certain 
diseased actions it is separated from the 
lood, and is often found in very  consi- 
derable quantities in the circumscribed. ca- 
vities of the body. It bas. neither. taste 
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nor smell; it always possesses a white and 
opake colour; is: of a glutinous consistence, 
and, if dried by a gentle heat, becomes 
horny. The same name has also. béen 
given to that part of the serum, which 
coagulates when heated, and which is of an 
albuminous nature. See Albumen. ' 

COAGULA‘TION. (Coagulatio: from 
con, and ago, to drive together.) The se- 
paration of the glutinous or viscid particles, 
contained in any fluid, from the more thin 
and not coagulable particles: thus, when 
milk curdles, the coagulable particles form. 
the curd; and when acids are thrown into 
any fluid containing coagulable particles, 
they form what is called a coagulum. 

COA’/GULUM. A term applied fre- 
quently to blood and other fluids, when they . 
assume a jelly-like consistency. 

Coa’cutum atu’minis.. This is made by 
beating the white of eggs with a. little 
alum, until it forms a coagulum. It is re~ 
commended as an efficacious application 
to relaxations of the conjunctive membrane 
of the eye, . 

Coattr/rnm r¥n'sres. (From con, and 
alternus, alternate.) Fevers mentioned by 
Bellini, which he describes as two fevers 
affecting the same patient, and the pa- 
roxysm of one approaching as that of the 
other subsides. eu eae 

Coarcra’tio. (From coarcto, to straiten.) 
The contraction, or diminution of any 
thing. Applied to the pulse, it means a 
lessening in number. ‘ psiviiay 

Coarticura’tio. (From con, and articu- 
Jatio, an articulation.) That sort of articu- 
lation which has manifest motion. . 

CO/BALT. Cadmia metallica. A metal 
that has never been found pure in nature. 
We meet with it almost always either in 
the state of an oxide, alloyed with other 
metals, in the form of a sulphuret, or com- 
bined. with an acid. 

Cobalt in the state of an oxide forms the 
black cobalt ore. This ore.is found in Ger- 
many, either in powder of a black or grey 
colour, or in compact masses. .In the last 
form, it exhibits at its fracture rose-coloured 
spots. There are several varieties of this ore. 

Cobalt, alloyed with other metals, forms 
the dull white cobalt ores: In this ore, which 
occurs either amorphous or crystallized, 
cobalt is. united to iron and arsenic. The 
colour of this ore, when fresh ‘broken, is 
white or blueish-grey, sometimes with a 
shade of red. .It has a metallic lustre. Its 
texture -is. compact. Cobalt, .united to 
sulphur, forms the white cobalt :ore. It is 
met with in masses, or crystallized in cubes, 
dodecahedra,. and octahedra. Its colour 
is a tin-white, sometimes reddish-yellow. 


_ Cobalt in the state of. oxide, combined with 


arsenic, acid forms the red cobalt ore, arse- 
niate of cobalt. It is found in masses of 
various shapes, Its colour is red, inclining 
to orange, -. bs BRN Bt ae 
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Cobalt, when in a pure state, is of a steel- 
grey colour, with a tinge of red, and a fine 
close grain. It has a granulated fracture, 
and is easily broken and pulverized. | Its 
specific weight is between 7.700 and 7.811. 
It requires a very intense heat for its fusion, 
nearly equal to that necessary to melt cast- 
iron. When heated in contact with the air, 
it oxidizes before fusion. Phosphorus renders 
it very fusible, and converts it into a phos- 
phuret. It unites to sulphur with difficulty, 
but. very well with the alkaline sulphurets 
by fusion. When alloyed with metals it 
renders them granulated, rigid, and brittle. 
Tt is attacked by the greater number of 
the acids, and unites with the boracic acid. 
Its solutions in’ different acids become 
green when heated ; and from this property, 
it is used as an ink, which, when written 
with on paper, is invisible, but becomes 
visible when gently heated, and disappears 
when cold. It takes fire in oxygenated 
muriatic acid gas. It colours glass of a 
fineblue. It unites with platina, gold, iron, 
nickel, copper, and arsenic, . by fusions 
but silver; lead, bismuth, and mercury, 
refuse to unite with it in the dry) way. 
In its purest state, it is not only obedient to 
the magnet, but, if we may trust to the ac- 
curacy of some experiments made by Kohl 
and Wenzel, it may even receive a magne- 
tical attractive power. 

Nitrate of potash oxidizes cobalt readily. 
It detonates by the blow of a hammer 
when mixed with oxygenated muriate of 
potash. It-produces fine colours in porcelain, 
enamels, artificial gems, &c. 

COBHAM WATERS. 
purging waters. 

-CO'/BRA DE CAPE'LLO. (From 
cobra, the head, or covering, Span.) Cro- 
talus horridus of Linneus. ‘The rattle- 
snake; the stone out of whose head is said 
to be an antidote to the poison of venomous 
animals. ; 

Co’cca cNrDIA. 


Weak saline 


See Daphne mexereum. 


Cocca’n1um. (From «orkov, a: berry.) 
A very small pill. 
*COCCINE’LLA. (Dim. from coccus, 


a berry; from its resemblance to a berry.) 
See Coccus cactt. 
Cocco-Ba/LsAMUM. 
true balsam. 
Coctoenrp1a. Grana cnidia. Cocet 
cnidiis The seeds of the Daphne mexereum 
are so termed. They are violently purga- 
tive. See Daphne mezereum. 
Co'ccos. See Daphne mexereum. 
Co/ccurt I/nvr aroma’rict. The piper 
Jamaicense. 
CO’'CCULUS I'NDICUS. (Dim. of 
Koxkos, aberry.) See Menispermum cocculus. 
Co'ccum za/rHicum. A name for chermes. 
CO'CCUS. The name, in entomology, 
of-a tribe of inscets. 17 ; 
Co'ccus ca‘ott.. The systematic name of 
the cochineal animal, Coccinella. Coccinilla. 


The fruit of the 


‘NUS. 
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Ficts Indie grana. Scarabe@olus hemispheri- 
cus. Cochinelifera cochinilla. Coccus America- 
Cochinelle. Coccus Indicus tinctoriuse 
Cochineal. The female of a species of insect 
called Coccus.cacti, that is found on, and 
collected in South America, from thé 
Opuntia, or Indian fig-tree. _ It possesses 
stimulating qualities, and is ordered by the 
College in the tinctura cardamomi composita, 
and tinctura cinchone composita; but, most 
probably, merely on account of the beautiful 
red colour which it imparts to them. 
COCCYGE’US. (Coccygeus, sc. mus- 
culus; from xoxxvt: because it is inserted 
into the coccyx.) Ischio-cocigien of Dumas. 
A muscle of the os coccygis, situated within 
the pelvis. It arises tendinous and fleshy, 
from the spinous process of the ischium, 
and covers the inside of the sacro-ischiatic 
ligament; from this narrow beginning it 
gradually increases to forra a thin fleshy 
belly, interspersed with tendinous fibres. 
It is inserted into the extremity of the os 
sacrum, and nearly the whole length of the 
os coccygis, laterally. Its use is to support 
and move the os coccygis forwards, and toe 
tie it more firmly to the sacrum. yo 
CO'CCYGIS OS. (From xoxkvi, the 
cuckoo, whose bill it is said to. represent. ) 
Cauda. Ossis sacri acumen. Coccyx. ‘This 
pone is a small appendage to the point of 
the sacrum, terminating this inverted co- 
lumn with an acute point, and found in 
very different conditions in the several 
stages of life. In the child, it is merely 
cartilage, and we can find no point of 
bone: during youth, it is ossifymg into 
distinct bones, . which continue moveable 
upon each other till manhood; then the 
separate bones gradually unite with each 
other, so as to form one conical bone; 
with bulgings and marks of the pieces of 
which it was originally composed; but 
still the last bone continues to move upon 
the joint of the sacrum, till, in advanced 
years, it is at last firmly united; later in’ 
women than in men, with whom it is often — 
fixed at twenty or twenty-five. It is not, 
like the os sacrum, flat, but of a roundish 
form, convex without, and concave in+ 
wards; forming with the sacrum the lowest 
part of the pelvis behind. It has no holes 
like the ‘sacrum; has no. communication 
with the spinal canal, and transmits: né- 
nerves; but points forwards to support the 
lower parts of the rectum; thus it contraets 
the lower opening of the pelvis, so as to 
support effectually the rectum, bladder, and» 
womb; and yet continues so moveable: im 
women, as to recede in time of labour, al- 
lowing the head of the child to pass. 
CO’CCYX. (Koxxvt, the cuckoo.) See 
Coccygis os. Also the part in which the os 
coccygis is placed. 1. aie 
Co/cuta. | (From xoxaw, to turn or make 
round.) An antient name of some officinat” 
pills, eee IR, oe i 
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“€Colchineat.. See Coccus cacti. 
CO'CHLEA. (From roxagw, to turn 


round.) A cavity of the internal ear, re- 
sembling the shell of a snail, in which are 
observed, the modiolus, or nucleus, extend- 
ing from its basis to the apex, the scala tym- 
pant, scala vestibuli, and spiral lamina. 

Co’cunea tTeRRe’srris. See Limaz. 

COCHLEA’RE. (From cochlea, a 
cockle, whose shell its bowl represents. ) 
A spoonful. In prescriptions it is some- 
times abbreviated thus, cock. Cochleare 
magnum, is a table-spoon; cochleare me- 
dium, a dessert or pap spoon ; and cochleare 
minimum, a tea-spoon. 

COCHLEA’RIA. (From cochleare, a 
spoon; so called from its resemblance.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Tetradynamia: Order, 
Siliculosa. 

Cocutra’R1A ARMORA’cIA. The systema- 
tic name of the horse-radish. Raphanus 
rusticanus. Armoracia. Raphanus marinus. 
Raphanus sylvestris. Horse-radish. The plant 
which affords this root is the Cochlearia armo~ 
racia; foliis radicalibus lanceolatis crenatis,cau- 
Linis incisis, of Linnzus. Horse-radish has 
long been received into the materia medica,and 
is also well known at our tables. « It affects 
the organs both of taste and smell with a 
quick penetrating pungency ; nevertheless it 
contains in certain vessels a sweet juice, 
which sometimes exudes in little drops upon 
the surface. Its pungent matter is of a very 
volatile kind, being totally dissipated in dry- 
ing, and carried off in evaporation, or dis- 
tillation by water ; as the pungency exhales, 
the sweet matter of the root becomes more 
sensible, though this also is, in a great mea- 
sure, dissipated or destroyed. It impreg- 
nates both water and spirit, by infusion, or 
by distillation, very richly with its active 
matters. In distillation with water, it yields 
a small quantity of essential oil, exceedingly 
penetrating and pungent.” 

Dr.Cullen has mentioned every thing ne- 
cessary to be known respecting the medicinal 
virtues of horse-radish, we shall therefore 
transcribe all that the ingenious professor 
has written on this subject. ‘* The root of 


this plant only is employed; and it affords 


one of the most acrid, substances of this 
order (Siliguose), and therefore: proves a 
powerful stimulant, whether externally or 
internally employed. Externally, it readily 
inflames the skin, and proves a rubefacient 
that may be employed with advantage in 
palsy and rheumatism ; and if its application 
be long continued, it produces blisters. 
Taken internally, it may be so managed as to 


Yelieve hoarseness, by acting on the fauces. 


Received into the stomach, it stimulates this, 
and promotes digestion: and therefore is 
properly employed as a condiment with our 
animal food. If it be infused in water, and 
@ portion of this infusion be taken with a 
Jarge draught of warm water, it readily 
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‘proves emetic, and may either be employed 
by itself to excite vomiting, or to assist the 
operation of other emetics. Infused in water, 
and taken into the stomach, it proves stimu- 
lant to the neryous system, and is thereby 
useful in palsy, and, if employed in large 
quantity, it proves heating to the whole 
body ; and thereby it proves often useful in 
chronic rheumatism, whether arising from 

scurvy or other causes. Bergius has given 

us a particular method of exhibiting this 

root, which is, by cutting it down, without 

bruising, into small pieces; and these, if 
swallowed without chewing, may- be ‘taken 

down in large quantities, to that of a table- 

spoonful, And the author alleges, that, in 

this way, taken in the morning for a month 

together, this root has been extremely useful 

in arthritic cases; which, however, I sup- 

pose to have been of the rheumatic kind. 

It would seem, in this manner employed, 

analogous to the use of unbruised mustard- 

seed ; it gives out in the stomach its subtile 

volatile parts, that stimulate considerably 

without inflaming. ‘The matter of horse- 

radish, like the same matter of the other 

siliquose plants carried into the blood-vessels, 

passes readily into the kidneys, and proves a 

powerful diuretic, and is therefore useful in 

dropsy ; and we need not say, that, in this 

manner, by promoting both urine and per- 

spiration, it has been long known as one of 

the most powerful antiscorbutics.”’ 

Cocutea’R1a HoRtE’NsIs. Lemon scurvy- 
grass. 

Cocuuea’r1a OFricina’iis. The systemas 
tic name of the lemon scurvy-grass. Coch- 
learia hortensis. This indigenous plant, 
Cochlearia officinalis; foliis radicalibus cor- 
dato subrotundis, caulinis oblongis subsinuatis, 
of Linnzus, is cultivated in gardens for its 
medicinal qualities. Its expressed juice has 
been long considered as the most effectual 
of the scorbutic plants. 

Cocuo’xe. (From xoxaw, to turn round.) 
Galen explains this to be the juncture of 
the ischium, near the seat or breech; whence, 
says he, all the adjacent parts about the seat 
are called -by the same name. Hesychius 
says, that cochone is the part of the spine 
which is adjacent to the os sacrum. 

COCKBURN, Wiutt1am, was born in 
the latter part of the 17th century. After 
being some years physician to the navy, he 
settled in'London; and soon distinguished 
himself so much, that he was admitted into 
the College, as well as the Royal Society, 
and made physician to King William. He 
published a ‘ Treatise on Sea Diseases,’? 
which was often reprinted, and: translated 
into French and German. He referred the 
scurvy principally to the diet of seamen, and 
considered fresh provisions as the chief re- 
medy for it. He wrote also on Alvine 
Fluxes, on Gonorrhea, (which he contends 
may exist independent of syphilis,) and on 
the Ituman Csconomy ; which latter pub< 
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‘Jieatiow was much noticed at the time, but 
‘is' since superseded by more accurate trea- 
tises. 

CO'COS. (So called from the Portu- 
‘guese coco, or coquen, the three holes at the 
end of the cocoa-nut shell, giving it the re- 
semblance of a monkey’s head.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Monoecia. Order, Hexandria. ‘The 
cocoa-nut tree. 

Co’cos nucire’ra. The systematic name 
of the plant, whose fruit is the cocoa-nut. 

Co’cos sutyra’cra. The systematic name 

of the plant which affords the palm oil, 
Oleum. palme, which is. produced chiefly 
from the fruit of the Cocos butyracea ; iner- 
mis, frondibus pennatis ; foliolis simplicibus, 
of Linneus, by bruising and dissolving the 
kernels of the fruit in water, without the 
aid of heat, by which the oil is separated, 
and rises to the surface, and on being washed 
two or three times, is rendered fit for use. 
When brought into this country, it is of the 
consistence of an ointment, and of an orange- 
yellow colour, with little taste, and of a 
strong, though not disagreeable smell. Its 
use is confined to external applications in 
pains, tumours, and sprains; but it appears 
to possess very little, if any, advantage over 
other bland oils. 

Co’crion. (From:coguo, to boil.) Con- 
‘eoction. Digestion.. In a medical sense, 
signifies that alteration, whatever it be, or 
however occasioned, which is made in the 
crude matter of a distemper, whereby it is 
either fitted for a discharge, or rendered 
harmless to the body. This is often brought 
about by nature; that is, by the vis vite, 
or the disposition or natural tendency of 
the matter itself, or else by proper reme- 
dies, which may so alter its bulk, tigure, 
cohesion, or give it a particular determi- 
nation, so as to prevent any farther ill ef- 
fects, or drive it quite out of the body. 
And, that time of a disease wherein this 
action is performing, is called its state of 
coction. 

Cocu'sru. The name for courbaril. 

Conoce’tx. (From kwdia, a bulb, and 
«nay, atumour.) A bubo. 

Copa’ca pata. See Nerium antidysente- 
ricum. 

Caca’tis. (From caecum, the blind 
gut, through which it runs.) A vein, being 
a branch from the concave side of the vena 
mesaraica. 

Ca:’ta. (From xotdos, hollow.) The 
hollow pits above, and sometimes below 


the eyes. The hollow parts at the bottom 
of the feet. . 
Ca/tia. (From koidos, hollow.) A 


cayity in any part of the body. ‘The belly. 
The womb. 

CQ@’/LIAC A’/RTERY. (Celiacus, be- 
longing to the belly ; from ko:Ara, the belly.) 
Arteria celiaca. ‘The first branch given off 
from the aorta in the cavity of the abdomen, 
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“It sends branches to the diaphragm, sto- 
mach, ‘liver, pylorus, duodenum, omentum, 
and spleen. 

~CGh’/LIAC PA’/SSION. 
longing to the belly ; from xotAua, the belly.) 
Celica chylosa. Celica lactea. ‘There are 
very great differences among physicians 
concerning the nature of this disease. Sau- 
vages says it is a chronic flux, in which 
the aliment is discharged half digested. 
Dr. Cullen considers it as a species of di- 
arrhea, and mentions it in his third and 
fourth species, under the terms mucosa, 
chylosa, lactea; making the purulenta only 
symptomatic. See Diarrhwa. It is attended 
with great pains in the stomach, resembling 
the pricking of pins; rumbling and flatus 
in the intestines; white stools, because de- 
prived of bile; while the patient becomes 
-weak and lean. 

Caroma. (From koios, hollow.) An 
ulcer in the tunica cornea of the eye. 

Cc:tosto’M1a.- 
and soua, the mouth.) A defect in speak- 
ing, when a person’s speech is obscured by 
sounding as if his voice proceeded from a 
cavern. . 

Caxoro’cia. (From  kowwos, common, 
and Aoyos, discourse.) A consultation, or 
common consideration of a disease, by two 
or more physicians. Rattle 

Cano’rrs. (From xowos, . common.) 
The physicians of the methodic sect as- 
serted that all diseases arose from relaxation, 
stricture, or a mixture of both. ‘These were 
called ceenotes, viz what diseases have in 
common. 

Ca:rv’'tevs La’PIs. 
per. See Cupri sulphas. 

Ca’re. (From xepat, to lie down.). A 
bed, or couch, for a sick person. 

CO/FFEA. (From kofuach, a mixing 
together, Hebr.; so called from the plea- 
sant potation which is made from its berry : 
others assert that the true name is Caffe, 
from Caffa, a province in South America, 
where the tree grows spontaneously in great 
abundance.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Pentandria. 
Order, Monogynia. The coffee-tree. 

Co’rrea’ Ara’sica. The plant which 
affords coffee. Jasminum Arabicum.  Cho- 
avae Coffee is the seeds of the Coffea; 


floribus quinquefidis, dispermis, of Linnzus. _ 


The coffee-tree is cultivated in Arabia, Per- 
sia, the East Indies, the Isle of Bourbon, 
and several parts of America. _ Good Tur- 
key coffee is by far the most salutary of all 
liquors drunk at meal-time. It possesses 
nervine and adstringent qualities, and-may 
be drunk with advantage at all times, ex= 
cept when there is bile in the stomach. . It 
is said to be a good antidote against an over- 
dose of opium, and to relieve obstinate spas- 
modic asthmas. For the latter purpose, the 
coftee ought to be of the best Mocco, newly. 


burnt, and made very strong, immediately 


(Coeliacus, be- 


(From xoiAos, hollow, 


The sulphate of cop~ 


col 


after grinding it. Sir John Pringle com- 
anonly ordered one eunce for a dose; which 
is to be repeated fresh, after the interval 
of a quarter or half an hour; and which 
he directed to be taken without milk or 
sugar. 

If coffee be drunk warm within an hour 
after dinner it is of singular use to those 
who have head-ache, from weakness in the 
stomach, contracted. by sedentary habits, 
close attention, or accidental drunkenness. 
It is of service when the digestion is weak ; 
and persons afflicted with the sick head-ache 
‘are much benefited by its use, in some in- 
‘stances, though this effect is by no means 
uniform. Coffee is often imitated by roast- 
ing rye with a few almonds. 

CO/GAN, Wit.14M, was born in Somer- 
setshire, about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury. He studied, and took the degree of 
bachelor in medicine at Oxford; soon after 
which he was appointed master of the school 
‘at Manchester, where he also. practised in 
his profession till his death in 1607. He 
-published a curious book, abounding in 
classical quotations, entitled “ The Haven 
of Health,” in which he strongly recom- 
mends temperance and exercise. There is 
added an account of the sweating sickness ; 
and of a remarkable disorder, which pre- 
vailed at Oxford in July and August 1575, 
before he left it, by which he states that in 
thirty-seven days, ‘‘ there died 510 persons, 
all men and no women.” 


CQHE’SION. (From con, and hereo, 
to stick together.) Vis cohesiunis. Vis ad- 
hesionis. Vis attractionis. ‘That force in 


the particles of matter whereby they are 
connected in such away that they resist 
“any attempt towards their removal or se- 
paration. It is a species of attraction. See 
Attraction. 

Conosa'tion. (A term invented by Pa- 
racelsus.) Cohobatio. Cohobium. Cohoph. 
‘The antient chemists use this term to sig- 
nify the distillation of a fluid poured afresh 
upon a substance of the same kind as that 
-upon which it was. before distilled, and 
‘repeating this operation several times, to 
make it more efficacious. - For this purpose, 
the vessel called pelican was employed. 

Co'not. (Cohol, Heb.) Castellus says 
this word is used in Avicenna, to express 
dry collyria for the eyes, in fine powder. 

Cor'tima. (From xotAia, the bowels.) 
A sudden swelling of the belly from wind. 

Coitostro’m1a. (From xoiados, hollow, 
and soua, the mouth.) A defect of speak- 
ing, from the palate, or through the nose. 

Comnpica/yi1a. (From con, and indico, 
to indicate.) Signs, or symptoms, are called 
coindicant, when, besides the usual inciden- 
tal appearances, there occur others, as age. 
habit, season, &c. ) 

Cor'ra.. A name for catechu. . 

». COITER, Votcuer, was: born at Gro- 
ningen in 1554. After studying at the 
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differerit universities in Italy, he attended 
as physician to the French army during one 
campaign, that he might have more oppor- 
tunity, for investigating human anatomy. 
He then settled at Nuremberg, where he 
continued till his death in 1576. He made 
considerable improvements in anatomy and 
surgery. He found that the brain had a 


motion communicated to it by the arteries ; 


and that in some animals the organ might 
he removed without destroying life. He 
first described the corpora lutea in the ovaria ; 
and noticed the order in which the parts of 
the chick are evolved. He described the 
frontal sinuses, and the organ of hearing, 
more aecurately than any preceding author. 


‘He pointed out two muscles which depress 


the eye-brows, and two which perform the 


‘same office to the lips. He observed, that 


injuries: to the. brain are more dangerous 
when the dura mater remains entire; and 
therefore he boldly divided that membrane. 
He was accustomed also to pare down fungi 
arising from the brain. He published good 
plates of the cartilages, of the foetal skele- 
ton, and of those of various animals, &c. 

CO’ITUS. (From coev, to go together.) 
The conjunction of the male and female in 
the act of procreation. 

Co'ta. (From K@Aoy, a joint.) The joints. 

Coraro’nra La’ctea. Astruc. says they 
were formerly called glands, and are si- 
tuated in the third and internal tunic of the 
uterus, and, that they are vesiculo-vascular 
bodies. 

Corato’xium. (From colo, to strain.) 
A strainer of any kind. 

Cotatu'na. (From colo, to strain.) A 
filtered or strained liquor. 

COLBATCH, Joun, was born in the 
latter part of the 17th century. He prac- 
tised in London, first as_a surgeon and 
apothecary, afterwards as a physician, and 
had considerable repute. He published se- 
veral works: the first was “ A New Light 
of Chirurgery,’ condemning the use of 


tents, and the injection of acrid substances 


into wounds ; then a treatise, in which most 
diseases are ascribed to alkalescency, and 
acids strongly recommended ; this in a sub- 
sequent publication he applied particularly 
to the gout; lastly, he highly extolled the 
misletoe as a remedy for epilepsy and other 
nervous diseases. ) 
Coucaquanurrt. An American plant, 
commended in palsies and uterine disor- 
ders, according to Ray. 
COLCESTRE'NSIS A’/QUA.  Col- 
chester water. ‘This mineral water is of the 
bitter purging kind, similar to that of Ep- 
som, but not so strong. : 
CO’LCHICUM. (From Colchis, a city 
of Armenia, where this plant is supposed 
to have been common.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Hexandria. Order, Trigynia. Mea- 
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2. The pharmacopceial name of .the mea- 
dow-saffron. See Colchicum autwmnale. 

‘Co’tcnicum aurumna‘te.. The systematic 
name of’ the common meadow-saflron.  Col- 
‘chicum ; 3 foltis planis lanceolatis erectis, of Lin- 
neus. A native of. England. .'The sensible 
qualities of the fresh root are very various, 
‘according to the place of growth and season 
of the year. In autumn it’is almost inert, 
‘but in the beginning of summer highly 
acrid; hence some have found it to be a 
corrosive poison, whilst others have eaten 
‘it in considerable’ quantity, without expe- 
‘ylencing any effect... When it is possessed 
of acrimony, this is of the same nature 
with that of garlic and some other plants, 
and is entirely destroyed by drying. The 
“German physicians have celebrated its vir- 
‘tues as a diuretic, in hydrothorax and other 


dropsies ; and in France it continues to be a“ 


favourite remedy ; but it is, nevertheless, in 
this country unsuccessful, or at best a very 
‘uncertain remedy. ‘The expressed juice is 
used, in Alsace, to destroy vermin in the 
heads of children. ~The officinal prepara- 
tions of colchicum are, Syr. Colch. Autum. 
Edin. Pharm. The oxymel colchici of the 
former London pharmacopeeia is now omit- 
ted, and the acetum colchici ordered in its 
room; as the honey may easily be added ex- 
‘temporaneously, if-it be thought requisite. 
The following is the formula of the present 
‘London Pharm. for preparing the acetum 
colchici, or vinegar of. meadow-satfion : 
«¢ Take of fresh wneadow-saffron root sliced, 
an ounce; acetic acid, a pint; proof spi- 
rit, a fluid-ounce. - Macerate the meadow- 
saffron root in; the acid, in a covered glass 
vessel, for twenty-four hours; then press 
out he liquor’ and set it by, that the fecu- 
. lencies may subside ; lastly, add the spirit to 
‘the clear liquor,” The dose is from 3ss to 
3jss. 

Co’tcuicum -1LLy’Ricum. The 
supposed to afford the hermodactyls. 
Hermodactylus. 

Co’tcuicum Zryta’xicum. See Zedoaria. 

Co’tcotuar virri'our. Chalcitis. _ The 
remains of calcined martial vitriol. 

COLD. A privation of heat. It is no- 
‘thing positive, but somewhat of the negative 
‘kind. The human body contains within 
itself, as long as itis living, a principle of 
warmth ; if any other body, being in. contact 
with it, abstracts the heat with unusual ra- 
pidity, it is said to be cold; but if it carries 
off the heat more slowly than usual, or even 
communicates heat to our body, it is said to 
be hot. 

A cold is a popular name iss for a ca- 
tarrh. See Catarrhus. 

COLD AFFUSION.. A process for- 
merly sometimes practised by physicians, 
but lately introduced by Dr. Currie, of 
Liverpool, ‘in the treatment of typhus.fever, 
und which appears to possess an uniformity 
of success, which we look for in vain in 


plant 
See 
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almost any other branch of medical practiée. 
‘The remedy: consists merely ‘in’ placing the 
patient ina bathing-tub, or other convenient 
vessel, “and. pouring a pailful. of «cold: water 
upon his:body; after which he is ‘wiped 
dry, and again put to bed. ise shonld be 
noted, 

First, ‘That “it is the Jou contagious fever 
in which the cold affusion is to be ‘employed. 
The. first: symptoms of which are a. eae 
head-ache, with restlessness and: shivering 
pains in the back, and-all over the: body, 
‘the. tongue foul, with great  prostration 
-of strength ; the toast ache becoming more 
acute, the heat of the body, by the thermo- 
meter, 102° to 105° or more ;. general ‘rest- 
lessness, increasing to in 6 particularly 
‘in the night. 

Seconilly ly, That it is\in the early stage of 
the disease we must employ the remedy ; and 
generally in the state ne the greatest heat and 
-evacerbation. 

Thirdly, It is SL asipuieg not immersion, that 
must. be employe 

Since the first publication of; Dr. Currie’s 
-work, the practice of affusion has been-ex- 
-tended throughout England; and its efficacy 
has’ been established in some’ stages of the 
disease, from which the author had.originally 
‘proscribed the practice of it. One of the 
cautionary injunctions which had been given 
en the affusion of cold water in fever, «was, 

iever to employ it in cases where the patient 
had a sense of chilliness upon.him, even if the 
thermometer, applied to. the trunk of the 
body, indicated a preternatural degree of 
heat. In his last edition of Reposts, how- 
ever, Dr. Currie has given the particulars 
of a case of this description, in which the 
cold affusion was so managed as to wei 
»a successful event. sat dae gad 

In fevers arising roms 0 or accompanied rid 
topical inflammation, his experience does not 
justify the-use of cold: affusion; though, in 
a great variety ofthese cases, ‘the warm 
affusion ‘may be- used with advantage. 
‘* And,” says he,: ‘¢ though I have used: the 
cold affusion in some-instances, so late as 
the twelfth or fourteenth day of contagious 
fever, with safety. and success, yet. it can 
only be employed, at this advanced period, 
‘In the instances in which the heat keeps up 
‘steadily above the natural standard, and the 
respiration continues free. In such cases, I 
have seen it appease agitation and restless~ 
ness, dissipate delirium, and, as it were, 
snatch the patient from impending dissolu- 
tion. But it is in the early stages of fever 
(let me again repeat) that it ought always to 


i. 


be employed, if possible ;. and where, with- 


‘out any regard. to the heat of the patient, it 
is had recourse to in the last stage of fever, 
after every other remedy has failed, and the 
case appears desperate, (of which I have 
heard several’ instances, ) can it appear sur- 
prising that the issue’ should sometimes be 
unfavourable 2”? : ae 


. 
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» Numerous communications from various 
‘practitioners, in the West and East Indies, 
in Egypt and Americay also show the efli- 
cacy of affusion in the raging fevers of hot 
countries: t 

COLE, Win11amM, studied at Oxford, 
and took his degree there in 1666. After 
practising some time at Bristol, he came to 
London, and distinguished himself by several 
publications on physiology and medicine, 
which however are too theoretical. The 
principal are on animal secretion, on apo- 
plexy, on the cause of fever, on insensible 
‘perspiration, &c. He published also a case 
of epilepsy, cured, in his opinion, by .the 
misletoe. 

Co’tes. (From xavados, a stalk.)  Colis. 
“The penis. 

Colewort. See Brassica. 

Co’t1. pr/xtRuM LicaME’NtuM. Where 
the mesentery changes its name for that of 
mesocolon, (near the extremity of the ileum, ) 
the particular lamina, which is turned to the 
right side, forms a small. transverse fold, 
which is thus named. 


Co'xr stni/strum LigaMr’xtum. It is a 


_ contraction of the mesocolon, a little below 


the left kidney. 

~. CO’/LICA. (From kwdAcy, colon, the 
name of one of the intestines.) The colic. 
‘The appellation of colic is commonly given 
to all pains in the abdomen, almost indiscri- 
minately ; but, fromthe different causes 
and circumstances of this disorder, it is 
differently «denominated. When the pain 
is accompanied with a vomiting of bile, or 
with obstinate: costiveness, it is called a 
vilious colic: if flatus causes the pain, that 
is, if.attended. with temporary. distention, 
relieved by the discharge of wind, it takes 
the name of flatulent or windy colic; when 
accompanied with heat and inflammation, it 
takes the name of inflammatory. colic, or 
enteritis; When this disease arises to a 
violent height, and is attended with obsti- 
nate costiveness, and an evacuation of fzeces 


by the mouth, it is called passto iliaca, or 


iliac passion. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of disease in 
the class newroses, and order spasmi; and 
defines it pain of the abdomen, particularly 
round the umbilicus, attended with vomit- 
ing and costiveness. He enumerates seven 
species, *: bdo 

1. Colica spasmodica, with retraction of 
the navel, and spasm of the muscles of the 
belly. 

£. Colica pictonum. This is called from 
the place where it is endemial, the Poictou, 
the Surinam, the Devonshire colic; from 
its victims, the plumbers’ and the painters’ 
colic; from its symptoms, the dry belly- 
ache, the nervous and spasmcdic colic. : It 
has been ‘attributed to the poison of lead, 
and this is undoubtedly the cause, when it 
occurs to glaziers, painters, and those em- 
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one, itis by no means tlie.only cause. | In 
Devonshire, \it certainly more often arises 
from the early cyder, made of harsh, unripe 
fruit, and in.the West Indies from new 
rum. .The.characteristics of this disease are, 
obstinate costiveness, with a vomiting of an 
acrid .or porraceous bile,» pains. about the 
region of the navel, shooting from thence te 
each side with excessive violence, strong 
convulsive spasms in the intestines, and a 
tendency to a paralysis of the extremities. 
It is occasioned by a long-continued costive. 
ness; by an accumulation of acrid bile; by 
cold applied either to the extremities, or to 
the belly itself; by a free use of unripe 
fruits, and. by great irregularity in the mode 
of living. From its oceurring frequently in 
Devonshire, and other cyder counties, it 
has been supposed to arise from an impreg= 
nation of lead received into the stomach ; 
but this seems to be a mistake, as it is a 
very prevalent disease in the West Indies 
likewise, where no cyder is made, and where 
there is only a very small quantity of lead 
in the mills employed to: extract the juice 
from the sugar-canes. One or other of the 
causes just enumerated, may justly be said 
always to give rise to this species of 
colic. 


pain at the pit of the stomach, extending 
downwards to the intestines, accompanied 
with eructations, slight sickness at the sto- 
mach, thirst, anxlety, obstinate costiveness, 
and a quick contracted pulse. After a short 
time, the pains increase considerably in vio- 
lence ; the whole region of the belly is highly 
painful to the touch ; the muscles of the ab- 
domen are contracted into hard irregular 
knots or lumps; the intestines themselves 
exhibit symptoms of violent spasm, insomuch 
that a glyster can hardly be injected, from 
the powerful. contraction of the sphincter 
ani; and there is constant restlessness, with 
a frequent vomiting of an acrid or porra- 
ceous matter, but more particularly after 
taking either food or medicine. 

Upon a farther increase of the symptoms, 
or their not being quickly alleviated, the 
spasms become more frequent, as well as 
viclent; the costiveness proves invincible, 
and an inflammation of the intestines en- 
sues, which soon destroys the patient by 
gangrene. In an advanced stage of the dis- 
ease, it is no uncommon occurrence for 
dysuria to take place, in a very high degree. 

The dry belly-ache is always attended 
with some degree of danger; but which is 


ever in proportion to the violence of the 


symptoms, and.the duration of the disease. 
Even when it does not prove fatal, it is too 
apt to terminate in palsy, and to leave be- 
hind -it contractions of the hands and fect, 
with an inability in their muscles to perform 
their office; and in this miserable state of 
existence, the patient lingers out many 


ployed in lead works; but, thoughsthis is* wretched years, | 1 


The disease comes on gradually, with a 
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Dissections of this disease usually show 
the same morbid appearances as in common 
colic, only in a much higher degree ; name- 
ly, irregular contractions and distention of 
the intestines, often with marks of inflam- 
mation. 

5. Colica stercorea, which happens from 
obstinate and long-continued costiveness. 

4. Colica accidentalis, called also cholera 
‘sicca, from acrid undigested matters. 

5. Colica meconialis, in infants, from a 
retention of meconium. 

6. Colica callosa, with a sensation of a 
stricture in some part of the colon, and 
frequently of previous flatulence, gradually 
passing off; the habit costive, or feces li- 
quid, and in small quantity. 

”. Colica calculosa, from calculi formed 
in the intestines, attended with a fixed hard- 
ness in some part of the abdomen. It is 
distinguished by the previous discharge of 
calculi. | 

8. Colica flatulenta may be added to 
these species. It is distinguished by a 
sudden fulness, with pain and constipation, 
relieved by a discharge of wind from the 
mouth, or anus. 

The colic is distinguished from inflam- 
mation of the intestines by the pain being 
wringing, and not of a burning kind ; by 
the spasmodic contraction of the abdominal 
muscles; by the absence or trifling degree 
of fever; by the state of the pulse, and by 
the diminution of pain upon pressure, which 
increases it in enteritis. 

The flatulent and inflammatory colic are 
thus distinguished from each other: —In 
the flatulent colic, the pain comes on by 
fits, flies from one part of the bowels to 
another, and is much abated by a discharge 
of wind, either upwards or downwards ; but 
in the inflammatory colic the pain remains 
equable, and fixed and settled in one spot ; 
the vomitings are severe, and frequently 
bilious ; the belly is obstinately bound, and 
the pulse quick and feverish. 

The colic should be distinguished from 
a fit of the gravel; stones passing through 
the ureters; rheumatic pains in the muscles 
of the belly ; a beginning dysentery; the 
blind piles; and from a stone passing 
through the gall-duct. Gravel in the kid- 
neys produces often colic pains, not easily 
distinguishable; but when stones pass 
through the ureters, the testicle on that 
side is often retracted, the leg is benumbed, 
a pain shoots down tbe inside of the thigh ; 
symptoms occasioned by the stone passing 
through the ureter over the spermatic chord, 
or the sacro-sciatic nerve. Rheumatic 
pains in the’ muscles of the belly -rarely 
affect so accurately the umbilical region, 
but dart in various directions, to the chest, 
or to the pelvis, and are attended with sore- 
ness, not confined to the abdomen. A 
beginning dysentery differs little from colic. 
‘The pain from the blind piles is confined 
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to the rectum: and that from @ stone in 
the gall-duct, is felt in the pit of the sto- 
mach, occasionally shooting through the 
body to the back. a 

The treatment of this disease must vary 
according to its form: but the leading in- 
dications are, 1. To obviate inflammation. 
2. To relax the spasm, and relieve the 
pain attending. 3. To remove local irri- 
tation, especially by evacuating the alvine 
contents. 4. By various prophylactic mea- 
sures to guard against a relapse. —1. The 
chief danger arising from inflammation 
supervening, it may be prudent to anticipate 
this, where the habit. and strength will 
allow, by taking away an adequate quantity 
of blood from the arm, or more. generally 
by leeches to the abdomen, but. especially 
where any sign of inflammation appears, 
this plan becomes necessary, followed by a 
hot bath, or fomentations, a blister to the 
abdomen, &c. as detailed under. enteritis. 
2. The means already noticed may serve to 
relax spasm also, though not requisite in 
slight cases, besides the various antispasmodic 
remedies, as xther, assafeetida, &c.; like- 
wise aromatics, or spirituous liquors,’ will 
often by their stimulus on the stomach 
afford relief in flatulent colic, though their 
use is sometimes hurtful; but by far the 
most powerful remedy is opium in adequate 
quantity, which is best regulated in severe 
attacks, by giving divided doses at short 
intervals till ease is obtained. 5. Local 
irritation may sometimes be relieved by 
chemical remedies, as antacids, particularly 
magnesia, &c.; but for the most part the 
evacuation of the intestines should be at- 
tempted, when the pain is relieved. To. 
prepare for this calomel, may be given in 
conjunction with the opium, and when the 
patient has been some time at ease, this may 
be followed up by castor oil, sulphate of 
magnesia, or other mild laxative, repeated 
till the desired effect be produced; or where 
these do not presently operate, some more 
active cathartics, as the compound extract 
of colocynth, jalap, &c. should be tried. If 
the stomach be irritable, the effervescing 
saline draught may enable it to retain them ; 
and clysters will often assist the articles 
taken by the mouth, particularly where 
there are indurated faces. In very obsti- 
nate cases, an injection of tobacco smoke 
has often succeeded in procuring evacua- 
tions: also putting the feet for. some time 
into cold water, or pouring this on the 
abdomen and lower extremities. Some- 
times it has been necessary to remove foecal 
accumulations mechanically per anum. 
4. The great liability of this complaint to 
return renders it necessary for some time 
after carefully to regulate the diet, to attend to 
the state of the bowels, as well as of the liver, 
to avoid the several causes, especially cold, 
maintaining the function of the skin by 
suitable clothing, exercise, & In the 
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colica pictonum, stimulant aperients, . as the 
peruvian balsam, mustard, &c. steadily 
persisted in, will mostly effect a complete 
cure; and mercury has been by some highly 
extolled; by others, astringents, especially 
alum, though certainly somewhat objec- 
tionable, as liable to confine the bowels. 

Co’tica acciwenta’tis. Colic from cru- 
dities in the bowels. 


Co/trca ante‘nia sini'stra. The lower 
mesenteric artery. 
Co'rica arre’Rra sure’rion. The upper 


mesenteric artery. 
- Co'LICA BILIO’SA. 
bile. 
Co'LicA CALCULO’SA. 
matters in the intestines. 
Co’Lica catLo’sa. Colic from hardened 
and obstinate strictures. 
Co’t1ca Damnonio’RuM. 
to Devonshire. See Colica. 
Co’Lica FEERIcOo/sa. Colic with fever. 
Co’nica FLATULE’NTA. Colic from wind. 
Co/tica Gravipa/rum. Colic in pregnant 
women. 
Co’LICA HYSTE’RICA. 
Co'Lica Lacta’NTIUM. 
nurses. 
Co'tica Laprro’nica. 
Laplanders. 
Co’Lica MECONIA’LIS. 
conium in infants. 
Co’Lica MESENTE’RICA. 
eased mesentery. 
Co’t1ca NeRvo’sa. The nervous colic. 
Co'tica pancrea'tica. Colic from dis- 
eased pancreas. 
Co'tica Putoar'stica. 
flammation. 
Co’tica pi’cronum. See Colica. 
Co/tica rituito’sa. The spasmodic colic. 
* Co'tica rreruo’Rica. ‘The inflammatory 
colic. 
Co/LIcA PLUMBARIO’RUM. 
lead-workers. 
Co’tica rursa‘titis. The inflammatory 
colic. 
Co'tica $=saTuRNI/NA. 
colic. See Colica. 
Co’xica ‘ scIRRHO’SA. 
scirrhous tumours. 
Co'tica spasmo'pica. The spasmodic 
colic. 
Co’tica sterco’REA. Colic from retained 
feces. 
Co'Lica ve'NA. 
mesenteric vein. 
Co’tica ve’na rE’cra. The vein of the 
colon. 
Co/tica vERMINO’sA. 


Colic from excess of 


Colic from stony 


Colic peculiar 


Hysteric colic. 
Colic peculiar to 


Colic peculiar to 
Colic from me- 


Colic from dis- 


Colic with in- 


The colic of 


The Devonshire 


The colic from 


A branch of the upper 


The colic from 


worms, 
‘Co/uicr. The colic. 
Couiro’rmis. (From. cola, a strainer, 


and forma, a likeness; so called from its 
having many perforations, like a strainer. ) 
Coliforme os. A name formerly given to the 


8 ¢ribrosum, _ 
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Corr’pHiuM. (From «wadov, a limb, and 
ipt, strongly.) A kind of bread given to 
wrestlers, It was made of flour and bran 
together, and was thought to make men 
athletic, 

Co’t1s. The same as coles. 

Cotxa’psus. (From collabor, to shrink 
down.) A wasting or shrinking of the 
body, or strength. 

Cotiare’nna. A specific vulnerary. 


Cottarera’tes. So Spigelius calls the 
erectores penis, from their collateral order 
of fibres. 

Cotzy’rica. (From xoAAa, glue.) Con- 
glutinating medicines. 

Couur'cra. “(From colligo, to collect.) 
The union of the ducts, which convey the 
humours of the eyes from the puncta la- 
chrymalia to the cavity of the nose. . 

Coun’cutum. (Dim. of collis, a hill.) 
The nympha, or prominency, without the 
vagina of women. 

Corzica’mzn. (From colligo, to tie to- 
gether.) A ligament. 

COLLINS, SaMuEL, was born in the. 
early part of the 17th century. After stu- 
dying at Cambridge and Oxford, he went 
to the Russian court as physician, and con- 
tinued there nine years. On his return, he 
was made Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians in London. He afterwards published 
a history of the Court of Russia, and in 
1685 a system of anatomy, treating of the 
body of man, animals, and plants, with nu- 
merous plates. The comparative anatomy, 
to which Dr. Tyson greatly contributed, was 
much admired, though now superseded 
by other publications. 

Cotriquame’Nrum. (From colliqueo, to 
melt.) ..A term first made use of by Dr. 
Harvey, in his application of it to the first 
rudiments of an embryo in generation. 


COLLI'QUATIVE. (From colliqueo, 
to melt.) Any, excessive evacuation is so 
called which melts down, as it were, the 
strength of the body: hence colliquative 
perspiration, colliquative diarrhoea, &c. 

Cox'sio. (From collido, to beat to- 
gether.) A contusion. 

Co’tx1x. (From koAov, food.) A troch, 
or lozenge, 

Cottoso’ma. (From kodAaw, to glue 
together.) The growing together of the 
eye-lids. ; 

_ Coxto’pes. (From xoAda, glue.) Glu- 
tinous. 

-Co’ttum. (From xwAov, a member, as 
being one of the chief; or dim. of columna, 
as being the pillar and support of the head. ) 
The neck. 

COLLUTO’RIUM. (From colluo, to 
wash.) A gargarism or wash for the mouth. 

COLLU'VIES. (From coltuo, to cleanse.) 
Filth. Excrement. The discharge from 
an old ulcer. 2 

Co’uiypis. (KeAAvpis, alittle round cake; 
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so called’ from its likeness to acake.)" A 
bump, or knob, which rises after a blow. 
COLLY'RIUM. — {From kwAv, to 
check, and povs, a defiuxion; because it 
stops the defluxion.) Any medicine was 
formerly so called which was applied with 
that intention... The term is now only 
given to fluid applications for the eyes, or 
eye-waters. 

Cotoso'ma. (From kodAaw, to glue to- 
gether.) ‘The growing together of the eye- 
lids; also the want of a particular member 
of the body. 

Corozo’mata. In Celsus this word is 
expressed by curta. Both the words sig- 
nify a deficiency in some part of the body, 
particularly the ears, lips, or alee of the 
nostrils, 

Coroca’sta. (From kodov, food, and 
xazw, to adorn; so called from its use as a 
food, and the custom of wearing its flowers 
in wreaths.) The faba Augyptia. 

COLOCYNTHIS. (From swdoy, the 
colon, and xwew, to move; because of its 
great purging powers.) See Cucumis colo- 
eynthts. 

Coto’mzo. See Calumba. 

CO'LON. (Colon, li, neut. KwAoy, quasi 
xowdov; from xotAos, hollow ; so called from 
its capacity, or from its generally being 
found empty, and full of wind in dissection.) 
"The greater portion of the large intestine is 
so called. It proceeds towards the liver, 
by the name of the ascending portion of the 
colon ; and having reached the liver, forms 
a transverse arch across to the other side. 
“fhe colon then descends, forming what is 
termed its sigmoid flerure, into the pelvis, 
where the gut is called rectum. See Jn- 
testines. in ragga 

Conorno'n1sA. (KoAodwvia, the city from 
whence it was first brought.) Restna nigra 
The black resin which remains in the retort, 
after distilling the common resin with a 
strong fire. Paracelsus seems to mean by 
it what is now prescribed by the name of 
tercbinthina cocta: but the antients, and 
particularly Galen, seemed to understand 
by it a soft kind of mastich, from Chio, 
probably the same as our Chio turpentine. 

Coro'strum. (From «odov, food, — or 
KOAAwa, tO agelutinate ; so called, either 
because it is the first food .of the young, or 
from its being at that time peculiarly glu- 
tinous.) ‘The first milk in the breasts after 
delivery, according to some authors; but 
Bartholine applies it to an emulsion made 
by the solution of turpentine with the yolk 
of an egg. 

COLOT, Germarx, a French surgeon 
of the 15th century, appears to have been 
the first of the profession who practised 
Lithotomy, that operation having been 
previously in the hands of itinerant prac- 
titioners. He acquired great celebrity by 
his skill, and was much in favour with Lewis 
1X., who granted him a pension. Several 
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of his descendants in succession enjoyed 
great reputation as lithotomists. diy. 

COLOT, Francis, the last of ‘them, left 
2 treatise, published in 1727, describing the 
method of operating with the greater appa- 
ratus, the invention whereof he ascribes to 
John de Romanis, an Italian physician, 
about two centuries before. But this has 
long been superseded by the lesser appa- 
ratus, which Mr. Sharp attributes to ahother 
French surgeon, Mons. loubert. 

Cotoror'pes. (From KkwAwrns, a lizard, 
and eidos, likeness.) Wariegated like the 
skin of a lizard. Hippocrates applied it to 
the excrements. 

Conoqur'nripa. See Cucumis colocynthis. 

Corvoce’in. (From KoAos, the vagina, 
and «nAn, a tumour.) <A hernia forced 
into the vagina. 

Corrorto’sis. (From koAmos, the vagina, 
and wirrw, to fall down.) A bearing down 
of the vagina. 

Colt’s-foot. See Tussilago. 

COLUBER. (Quod colit umbram, be- 
cause it delightest in the shade.) A genus 
‘of animals in the Linnzan arrangement, of 
which there are many species. 

Co’Luser ze/Rus. The systematic name 
of the viper. Vipera. This viviparous reptile, 
Coluber berus of Linnzus, possesses the 
power of forming a poisonous fluid in little 
bags near its teeth. The flesh is perfectly 
innocent, and often taken by the common 
people against the king’s evil, and a variety 
of disorders of the skin. Experience evinces 
it to be an inefficacious substance. 

Cotusrrna vinarnia’na. See Aristolochia 
Serpentaria. , 

Cotusrr'Nom u'cnuM. (Colubrinus, from 
coluber ; so called from the snake-like con- 
tortions of its roots.) This species of snake- 
wood is brought from America. It is solid, 
ponderous, acrid, extremely bitter, and in- 
odorous; its bark is of a ferruginous colour, 
covered with cineritious spots. : 

Columbine. See Aquilegia. 

Cotu’mna. See Calumba. 

Coiumno’se. See Calwmba. 

Cotume'tra. (Dim. of columna, a co- 
lumn.) See Uvula, and Clitoris. 

COLUMBIUM. Mr. Hatchett de- 
scribes the ‘ore from which this metal is 
obtained, as being of a dark brownish-grey 
externally, and more inclining to an iron- 
grey internally; the longitudinal fracture, 
he found, lamellated; and the cross frac- 
ture had a fine grain. Its lustre was vitre- 
ous, slightly inclining, in some parts, to 
metallic ; moderately hard and very brittle. 
The colour of the streak, or powder, was 
dark chocolate-brown. ‘The particles were 
not obedient to the magnet. Its specific 
gravity, at'a temperature of 65° Fahr., Mr. 
Hatchett found to be 5.918. 

A series: of accurate experiments, made 
by its discoverer, prove that this ore consists 
of iron, combined with a new metallic’acid, 
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which constitutes more than. three-fourths 
of the whole. 

The smallness of the quantity Mr. Hat+ 
chett had to operate upon,. has hitherto 
prevented us from seeing the metal in its 
metallic state; but the accuracy with which 
the properties of its acid have been investi- 
gated, leave no doubt of its being different 
from any of the acidifiable metals, hitherto 
known. ; Kine 

Cotumera’ris.. (From columella, a little 
eolumn.) A name of the dens caninus. 

COLU’MNA. A column, or _ pillar. 
Many parts of the body, which in their 
shape or office resemble columns, are so 
named ; as column carnex, &c, 

Cotvu/mna wast. The lowest and fleshy 
part of the nose, which forms a part of the 
septum. 

Coxu’MNA O’RIS. 

Cotu’mn. ca/RNER. 
See Heart. 

Convu’nium. (Tapa to KoAAgy Toy pour: 
because it prevents a defluxion.) A tent to 
thrust into a sore, to prevent a defluxion of 
humours. 

_CO’/MA. (From kw, or Kew, to lie down.) 
A propensity to slecp. This word antiently 
meant any total suppression of the powers 
of sense; but now it means a lethargic 
drowsiness. ‘The coma vigil is a disease 
where the patients are continually inclined 
to sleep, but cannot. 

Co’ma somnore’NtuM. Is when the pa- 
tient continues in a profound sleep; and, 
when awakened, immediately relapses, with- 
out being able to keep open his eyes. 
| CO/MATA. (Keyata: from coma.) A 
diminution of the powers of voluntary mo- 
tion, with sleep, or the senses impaired. It 
is an order of the class neuroses of Cullen’s 
Nosolezy. 

COMATOSE. Having a strong -pro- 
pensity to sleep. 

COMBU'STIO. 
burn.) A burn, or Fai 

COMBUSTION. (From comburo, to 
burn.) Burning. Among the various opera- 
tions of chemistry, none acts a more conspi- 
cuous part than combustion ; and in propor- 
tion to its utility in the science, the necessity 
of thoroughly investigating its nature and 
mode of action, becomes more obvious to the 
philosophical chemist. 


A name for the uvula. 
Columnz cordis, 


(From comburo, to 


Lavoisier’s Theory of Combustion. 


Lavoisier’s theory of combustion is found- 
ed upon the absorption of oxygen by a com- 
bustible body. 

Taking this for granted, it follows that 
combustion is only the play of affinity be- 
tween oxygen, the matter of heat, and a 
combustible body. 

When an incombustible body (a brick for 
instance) is heated, it undergoes no change, 

‘except an augmentation of bulk and tempe- 
_‘Kature ; and when left: to itself, it:soon re- 
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gains its former state. But when a combusti- 
ble body is heated to a certain degree, in the 
open air, it becomes on a sudden intensely 
hot, and at last emits a copious stream of 
caloric and light to the surrounding: bodies. 
During this emission, the burning body 
gradually wastes away. It either disappears 
entirely, or its physical properties become 
totally altered. The principal change ‘it 
suffers, is that of being no longer capable of 
combustion. If either of these phenomena, 
namely, the emission of heat and light, ana 
the waste of substance, be wanting, we do 
not say that a body is undergoing combus: 
tion, or that it is burning. It follows, there- 
fore, that every theory of combustion ought 
to explain the following facts: 

1. Why a burning body is consumed, and 
its individuality destroyed. 

2. Why, during the progress of this altera 
tion, heat and light are emitted. | 

For the elucidation of these objects, La- 
voisier’s theory has laid down the following 
laws : . 

1. Combustion cannot take place without 
the presence of oxygen, and is more rapid in 
proportion to the quantity of this agent, in 
contact with the inflamed body. 

2. In every act of combustion, the oxygen 
present is consumed. 

5. The weight of. the products of every 
body after combustion, corresponds with the 
weight of the body before combustion, plus 
that of the oxygen consumed. 

4. The oxygen absorbed by the combus- 
tible body may be recovered from the com- 
pound formed, and the weight regained 
will be equal to the weight which disap- 
peared during the combustion. 

5. In every instance of combustion, light 
and heat, or fire, are liberated. t 

6. In.a limited quantity of air, only a 
certain quantity of the combustible body can 
be burnt. 

7. The air, wherein a body has been 
burnt, is rendered unfit for continuing com- 
bustion, or supporting animal life. 

Though every case of combustion requires 
that light and heat should be evolved, yet 
this process proceeds very differently in 
different circumstances; hence the terms 
ignition, or glowing heat; inflammation, 
or accension ; and detonation, or explosion. 

Ignition takes place when the combustible 
body is not in an aériform state. . 

Charcoal, pyrophorus, &c. furnish in- 
stances of this kind. 

It seems as if the phenomenon of glowing 
was peculiar to those bodies which require a 
considerable quantity of caloric, to become 


converted into the gaseous state. 


The disengagement of caloric and light 
is rendered more evident to the senses in the 
act of tO? 

Inflammation, or accension. Here the 
combustible substances are more easily con- 
verted: ‘into an clastic. or aériform. state. 

5S 
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Flame, therefore, consists of the inflamma- 
ble matter in the act of combustion in the 
gaseous state. When all circumstances are 
favourable to the complete combustion of 
the products, the flame is perfect; if this is 
not the case, part of the combustible body, 
capable of being converted into the gaseous 
state, passes through the luminous flame un- 
burnt, and exhibits the appearance of smoke. 
Soot, therefore, always indicates an imper- 
fect combustion. Hence a common lamp. 
smokes, an Argand’s lamp yields no smoke. 

This degree of combustion is very accu- 
rately exemplified in the 

Flame of Candles. — When a candle is 
first lighted, which must be done by the 
application of actual flame, a degree of heat 
is given to the wick, sufficient to destroy the 
affinity of its constituent parts; part of the 
tallow is instantly melted, volatilized, and 
burnt. As this is destroyed by combustion, 
another portion melts, rises, and supplies its 


place, and undergoes a like change. In this « 


way combustion is maintained. ‘The tallow 
is liquified as it comes into the vicinity of 
the flame, and is, by the capillary attraction 
of the wick, drawn up’ to supply the place 
of what is burnt; the unmelted tallow, by 
this means, forms a kind of cup. 

The congeries of capillary tubes which 
form the wick is black, because the charcoal 
of the cotton becomes predominant, the 
circum-ambient air is defended by the flame 
from oxidizing it; it therefore remains, for 
a considerable time, in its natural state ; 
but when the wick, by the continual con- 
sumption of tallow, becomes too long to 
support itself in a perpendicular position, its 
upper extremity projects nearly out of the 
cone of the flame, and there forms a support 
for an accumulation of soot, which is pro- 
duced by the imperfect combustion. A can- 
dle, in this situation, affords scarcely one- 
tenth of the light it can otherwise give, and 
tallow candles, on this account, require con- 
tinual snuffing. 

But if the candle be made of wax, the 
wick does not long occupy its place in the 
middle of the flame; its thinness makes it 
bend on one side, when its length. is too 
great for its vertical position; its extremity 
comes then into contact with the air, and is 
completely burnt, or decomposed, except so 
much of it as is defended by the continual 
afflux of the melted wax. This small wick, 
therefore, performs the office of snuffing 
itself. The difficult fusibility of wax enables 
us to use a thinner wick for it than can be 
used for tallow, which is more fusible. But 


wax being a substance which contains much - 


more oxygen than tallow, or oil, the light it 
affords is not so luminous. 

Detonation is an instantaneous combus- 
tion, accompanied with a loud report; it 
takes place in general when the compounds 
resulting from the union of two or more 
bodies, occupy much more or less’ space 
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than the substances did before their union ; 
a great impulse is therefore given’ to the 
surrounding air, or else a vacuum is formed, 
and the air rushing in from all sides to. fill 
it up is the cause of the report. - 

A mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases 
detonates very loud. | Gunpowder, fulmi- 
nating gold, silver, and mercury; oxyge- 
nated muriate of potash; and various 
other explosive compounds, are capable of 
producing very loud detonations.’ 

With respect to the disengagement of 
light and caloric. 

By the older chemists, it was universally 
supposed that the light and heat emitted 
during combustion, proceeded from the 
inflammable body ; and this opinion would 
indeed appear unquestionable, while — the 
composition of the atmosphere was imper- 
fectly known. The burning body appeared 
luminous and felt hot, and no.other agent 
was supposed to be concerned; the conclu- 
sion that the light and heat were evolved 
from the burning substance, was, therefore, 
unavoidable. But when the nature of the 
atmosphere was ascertained, and when it 
became evident that part of the air was ab- 
sorbed during combustion, the former con- 
clusion fell to the ground; for when two 
bodies exert a mutual action on each other, 
it becomes @ priori equally probable that the 
products may be derived from either of 
them; consequently, the light and heat 
evolved might proceed either from the one 
or the other. Whether they proceed from 
the atmosphere, or from the combustible 
body, they must be separated at the part 
where the combination takes place; that is, 
upon the surface: of the burning body itself ; 
and. consequently it appeared luminous. and 
heated, while the air being invisible escaped 
observation. , 

When the: laws of heat became known, 
at least when it was ascertained that bodies 
contain at the same temperature, and in equal 
quantities, either of mass or bulk, ynequal 
quantities of heat, the conclusion thsébarne 
probable, that the caloric evolved in com- 
bustion proceeded rather from the oxygen 
gas of the atmosphere, than from the com- 
bustible body; since the former contains 
a much larger quantity than the latter. ‘The 
caloric evolved was therefore supposed to be 
derived from the condensation of the oxygen 
gas in the new combination into which it 
entered. 

Though approaching to the truth, this 
explanation is not strictly true. It is not 
merely from the oxygen gas being condensed 
that the caloric is evolved, because, in many 
ceases of combustion, the product still exists 
in the gaseous state, and in others, the 
quantity of caloric evolved bears no pyo- 
portion to the degree of condensation. Phi- 
losophers ascribed this to a change of capa- 
city; for, in different bodies, the difference 


“in the proportion ‘of the capacities’ before 
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and after combustion, is by no means uni- 
form; and hence the difference in the quan- 
tities of caloric extricated in various cases of 
combustion. 

_ This being premised, it remains to explain 
the origin of the light emitted during com- 
bustion; for although we take it for granted 
that the caloric is evolved from the oxygen 
gas, we cannot infer that the light has the 
same origin. 

It is very probable that light is a consti- 
tuent part of inflammable bodies; for it is 
frequently evolved in combinations when 
the oxygen is merely transferred from one 
inflammable substance to another. In those 
cases it must proceed from the inflammable 
body. The accension of oils by the affusion 
of acids, the combustion of metals in the 
same way, furnish instances of the kind. 

_ It seems, therefore, probable that the 
light is derived from the inflammable sub- 
stance; and that the oxygen, combining with 


the bases of these substances, disengages the . 


light. 

It may be concluded then, that light en- 
ters into the composition of all combustible 
bodies; but as we are unable to separate the 


light, so as to obtain these bodies pure, we . 


treat of them as simple bodies. 

According to this theory, the combustion 
of phosphorus in oxygen gas, is therefore, the 
effect of a double affinity. The basis of 
the oxygen gas unites with the phosphorus, 
to form phosphoric acid; and the light dis- 
engaged from the phosphorus, together with 
the heat of the oxygen gas, produces the 
vivid flame. 

. The quantity of light emitted by different 
bodies is supposed to depend on the quantity 
contained in them, and on the proportion in 
which it is united to caloric. 

Such is the theory of combustion of La- 
voisier, modified by Gren, Leonardi, and 
Richter. 


Thomson's Theory of Combustion. 


Though the preceding theory of combus- 
tion is simple and beautiful, it appears, from 
what we are now going to state, to be by no 
means completely satisfactory. 

It has misled chemists, by confining the 
term combustion to the act of oxygenation, 
and considering that all bodies, during their 
combustion, combine with oxygen, without 
at the same time recollecting that this lat- 
ter effect may take place without any of 
the phenomena usually attendant on com- 
bustion; and that, though certainly all 

‘combustion pre-supposes the combination 
of oxygen with a base, yet this combination 
may be, and repeatedly is, effected where 
no combustion can possibly take place. 
Nothing can be more evident than the 
difference which, in numberless instances, 
prevails between the act of oxygenation in 
bodies and that of combustion, inasmuch 
as neither the phenomena attending on, 
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nor the results arising from them, are. the 
same. That a distinction therefore should 
be made between these processes is obvious ; 


‘and itis on this account that Dr. Thomson 


has offered a theory, which considers this 
subject in a new point of view, and. which 
bids fair to enable us to estimate the phe- 
nomena of combustion much .better than 
has hitherto been done. 

_ Accerding to Dr.Thomson’s theory, all 
the bodies concerned in combustion are 
either,’ 1. Combustibles. —2. Supporters of 
combustion.— 5. Incombustibles. 

J. CompustIsLE sopies are those sub- 
stances which are said, in common language, 
to burn. During the combustion, they 
appear to emit light and heat, and, at the 
same time, gradually waste away. When 
this change has reached its maximum, the 
process of combustion is at an end. 

The class of combustibles is very nume-. 
rous; but all the bodies belonging to it 
may be sub-divided into three sets, namely : 

1. Simple combustibles. © 2. Compound 
combustibles. 3. Combustible oxides, &c. 


Simple Combustibles. 
. Sulphur. 
Phosphorus. 
3. Diamond, or Carbon. 
Hydrogen gas. 
All the metals. J 
Boron. 


Compound Combustibles. 


The compound combustibles consist of 
compounds, formed by the simple combusti- 
bles uniting together, and are of course 
much more numerous than the simple com- 
bustibles. They may be arranged under 
the five following heads: 

1. Sulphurets. 

2. Phosphurets. 

3. Carburets. 

4, Alloys. . 

5. Sulphuretted, phosphuretted, and car- 
buretted hydrogen. 

The combustible oxides are either simple, 
having a single base, or compound, having 
more than one base. All the simple com- 
bustible oxides are by combustion converted 
into acids. 

The compound combustible oxides are by 
far the most numerous, 

II. The suprorrers OF COMBUSTION are 
bodies which are not of themselves, strictly 
speaking, capable of undergoing combustion, 
but which are absolutely necessary for the 
process; for no combustible body can burn 
unless some one or other of them be pre- 
sent. Whenever they are excluded, com- 
bustion ceases. All the supporters of com- 
bustion known at present are oxygen, chlo- 
rine, iodine, and the compounds which these 
form with each other, and with azote. 

There are indeed certain substances be- 
sides these, which possess nearly the same 
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properties; these shall be afterwatds enu- 
merated under the title of partial supporters. 
’ JIT. The rycomsustieie zopres are nei- 
ier capable of undergoing combustion 
themselves, nor of supporting the combus- 
tion of those bodies that are; they are 
therefore not immediately connected with 
combustion; though most of them appear to 
be the results of that process. Azote, the 
alkalies, earths, &c. come under this divi- 
sion. 

Some of the alkalies and earths possess 
certain properties in common with com- 
bustibles, and are capable of exhibiting 
phenomena somewhat analogous to com- 
bustion; which will be described afterwards 
under the title of semt-combustion. 

In every case of combustion, there must 
therefore be present a combustible body, and 
a supporter of combustion. During corn- 
bustion, the combustible always unites with 
the supporter. It is this combination which 


occasions the apparent waste and alteration of © 


the combustible. ‘The new compound thus 
formed is a product of combustion. very 
product of combustion is either, 1. an acid, 
or 2. anowide, &c. It is true, indeed, that 
other bodies sometimes make their appear- 
ance during combustion, but these will be 
found, upon examination, not to be products, 
nor to have undergone combustion. 

Thus one of the two characteristic marks 
which distinguish combustion, namely, the 
apparent waste and alteration of the combus- 
tible*body, has been fully explained.. For the 
explanation of it we are indebted to Lavoi- 
sier; as stated before. 

But though the combination of the com- 
bustible with oxygen, or other supporter, be 
a constant part of combustion, yet the faci- 
lity with which combustibles burn is. not 
proportional to their apparent affinity for 
oxygen. 

Phosphorus, for instance, burns more 
readily than charcoal; yet charcoal is capa- 
ble of abstracting oxygen from phosphorus, 
and ‘of ‘course has a greater affinity for it. 
Some of the combustible oxides take fire 
more readily than some of the simple com- 
bustibles; alkohol, ether, and oils, are exceed- 
ingly combustible, whereas all the metals 
require very high temperatures when the 
supporter is air. sd 

This greater combustibility of combusti- 
ble oxides is probably owing to the weaker 
affinity by which their particles are united. 
Hence they are more easily separated than 
homogeneous particles, and of course com- 
bine more readily with oxygen; those sim- 
ple:combustibles which melt easily, or which 
are in the state of elastic fluids, are also very 
- combustible, because the cohesion between 
their particles is easily overcome. 

It is owing to the same inferiority in the 
cohesion of heterogeneous particles, that 
some of the compound, supporters occasion 
combustion in circumstances when the com- 
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bustibles would not be acted on ‘by simple 
supporters. 

Thus phosphorus burns in air at the com-" 
mon temperature; but it does not’ burn in 
oxygen gas, unless its temperature be raised. 
Thus also oils burn rapidly when mixed with: 
nitric acid.’ Nitrous gas and nitrous oxide: 
constitute exceptions to this rule. — 

None of the products of combustion are; 
combustible, according to the definition of 
combustion here given. This want of com- 
bustibility is not owing to their being satu~ 
rated with oxygen; for several of them are” 
capable of combining with an additional 
dose of it. But, during this combination, 
no caloric or light is ever emitted ; and the” 
compound formed differs essentially from a 
product of combustion; for by this additional 
dose of oxygen, the product is converted imto' 
a supporter. Hence we see that combustion 
ought not to be confounded with the combina- 
tion of a body with oxygen, as was done for- 
merly. 

Combustion, indeed, cannot take place 
without the combination of oxygen or other 
supporter; but oxygen may combine with 
bodies in different proportions without the 
phenomena of combustion ; and the product 
obtained by combustion is capable of be~ 
coming converted into a supporter of com- 
bustion ; for instance, if lead be melted, 
and kept so for some time, it becomes co- 
vered with a grey pellicle or oxide of lead, a 
product consisting of oxygen and lead; but 
if this oxide is suffered to be heated longer, 
it absorbs an additional quantity of oxygen, 
and becomes converted into a yellow powder, 
called yellow ovide of lead. “If this yellow 
oxide be again exposed to heat, it absorbs 
still more oxygen, and becomes converted 
into red oxide of lead. When the supporters 
thus formed by the combination of oxygen 
with products, are made to support combus- 
tion, they do not lose all their oxygen, but 
only the additional dose which constituted 
them supporters. Of course they are again 
reduced to their original state of products 
of combustion.. Hence it follows, that they 
owe their properties as supporters, not to 
the whole of the oxygen which they contain, 
but to the additional dose which constituted 
them supporters. We may. therefore call 
them partial supporters, indicating by the 
term,.tthat part only of their oxygen is ca- 
pable of supporting combustion, and not 
the whole. ce ee 
All the partial supporters with which we 
are acquainted, contain a metallic basis; for 
metallic oxides are the only products at 
present known, capable of combining with 
an additional dose of oxygen. It is a cir- 
cumstance highly deserving attention, that 
when metals are capable of combining with 
several doses of oxygen, the product, or 
oxide formed by combustion is seldom of 
never. that which contains a maximum of 
oxygen, Bark it + 
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Thus it is evident that several of the pro- 

ducts of combustion are capable of com- 
bining with oxygen. The incombustibility 
of products, therefore, is not owing to their 
want of affinity for oxygen, but to some 
other cause. 
' No: product of combustion is capable of 
supporting combustion. This is not occa- 
sioned by any want of affinity to combusti- 
ble bodies ; for several of them are capable 
of combining with an additional dose of 
their basis. But by this combination, they 
dose their properties as products, and are 
converted into combustibles. The process, 
therefore, differs essentially from »combus- 
tion. Thus phosphoric acid, a product of 
combustion, is capable of combining with 
an additional dose of phosphorus, and form- 
ing phosphorous acid a combustible body. 
When this last acid is heated in contact with 
a supporter, it undergoes combustion ; but 
it is only the additional dose of the combus- 
tible which burns, and the whole is con- 
verted into phosphoric acid. Hence we see 
that it is not the whole basis of these com- 
pounds which is combustible, but merely the 
additional dose. The compounds, therefore, 
formed by the union of a product and com- 
bustible, may be termed partial combustibles ; 
indicating by the name, that a part only of 
the base is capable of undergoing combus- 
tion. Since the products of combustion 
are capable of combining with oxygen, but 
never exhibit the phenomena of combustion, 
except when they are in the state of partial 
combustibles, combustible bodies must con- 
tain a substance which they lose in burning; 
and to which they owe their combustibility ; 
for, after they have lost it, they unite to 
oxygen without exhibiting the phenomena of 
combustion. 

Though the products af combustion are 
not capable of supporting combustion, they 
not unfrequently part with their oxygen just 
as supporters do, give it out to combustibles, 
and convert them into products; but during 
this process, no heat nor light is ever evolved. 
Water, for instance, gives out its oxygen to 
iron, and converts it into the black ovide, a 
product. Thus we see that the oxygen of 
products is capable of converting combus- 
tibles into products, just as the oxygen of 
supporters ; but during the combination of 
the last only, are heat and light emitted. 
‘The oxygen of supporters then contains 
something which the oxygen of products 
wants. 

Whenever the whole of the oxygen is ab- 
stracted from products, the combustibility of 
their base is restored as completely as before 
combustion ; but no substance is capable of 
abstracting the whole of the oxygen, except 
a. combustible, ora partial combustible. Wa- 
ter, for instance, is a product of combustion, 
whose base is hydrogen.. To restore the 
combustibility of the hydrogen, we have 
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only, to mix water with iron or zinc filings, 
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and an acid; the metal is oxidized, and the 
hydrogen gas is evolved as combustible as 
ever. But no substance, except a combus- 
tible, is capable of separating hydrogen gas 
from water, by.combining with its oxygen. 
Thus we see that combustibles are capable 
of restoring the combustibility of the bases 
of products; but they themselves lose their 
combustibility by the process, and are con- 
verted into products. Combustibility, there- 
fore, may be thrown at pleasure from one 
body to another. ‘ 

From these facts it is obvious: that the 
products of combustion may be formed with- 
out combustion ; but ini these cases a new 
combustible is always evolved. The process 
is merely an interchange of combustibility ; 
for the combustible is converted into a pro 
duct only by means of a product, | Both-:the 
oxygen and the base of the product having 
undergone combustion, have lost something 
which is essential to combustion. The pro- 
cess is merely a double decomposition. The 
product yields its oxygen to the combustible, 
while at the same time the combustible gives 
out something to the base of the product ; 
the combustibility of that base then is re- 
stored by the loss of its oxygen, and by the 
restoration of something which it receives 
from the other combustible thus converted 
into a product. 

There is indeed another method of forms 
ing the products of combustion without ac- 
tual combustion in certain cases; but the 
phenomena are much more complicated. 
This method is to expose them to the ac- 
tion of some of the supporters dissolved in 
water; especially nitric acid. Thus most of 
the metallic oxides may be formed without 
combustion by the action of that acid on 
the metals. But, in that case, a new sup- 
porter is always evolved, namely, nitrous 
gas; ammonia, a new combustible, is also 
usually formed ; and, not unfrequently, the 
product is converted into a partial supporter. 

No supporter can be produced by combus- 
tion, or by any equivalent process. As 
several of the supporters consist of oxygen 
combined with a base, it follows as a ‘con- 
sequence, that oxygen may combine. with 
a base without losing that ingredient, which 
occasions combustion. The act of combi- 
nation gf oxygen with a base, therefore, is 
by no means the same with combustion. 
If we take a view of the different suppor- 
ters, we shall find that all of them which 
can be. obtained artificially, are procured 
either from other supporters or by the agency 
of electricity. : 

I. Oxycen cas may be procered from 
nitric acid, and from several’ of the partial 
supporters, as the black oxide of manga- 
nese, the red oxides of lead and of mercury. 
The action of heat is always necessary ; 
but the process is very different from com- 
bustion. ra [tee 

II. Arn, as far as-is. known at present, 
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cannot be formed artificially. The gas, in- 
deed, which comes over during part of the 
usual distillation of nitrate of potash and 
sulphuric acid, to obtain nitric acid, resem- 
bles air very closely. But it is obtained 
from a supporter. 

III. Nirrous oxmer has hitherto been 
only procured from nitrous gas and nitric 
acid: (in nitrate of ammonia,) both of which 
are supporters. 

EV. Nivrous eas can only be procured 
by the decomposition of nitric acid, a sup- 
porter. 

V. OxymuriaAtic acip, or Chlorine, can be 
formed by the action of muriatic acid on the 
black oxyde of manganese, the red oxides of 
lead, iron, or mercury; all of which are partial 
supporters. 

VI. Nrrric acin is formed spontaneously 
upon the surface of the eartlr, by processes 
with which we are but imperfectly acquaint- 
ed; but which certainly have no resemblance 
to combustion. Its oxygen is probably fur- 
nished by the air, which is. 2 supporter; at 
least, it has been observed, that nitrogen 
and oxygen, at high temperatures, are ca- 
pable of forming nitric acid. 

This formation of nitric acid by means of 
electricity, has been considered as a combus- 
tion, but fer what reason it is not easy to 
say: the substance acted upon is not a com- 
bustible with a supporter, but a supporter 
alone. Electricity is so far from being 
equivalent to combustion, that it sometimes 
acts in a manner diametrically opposite ; uwn- 
burning, if we may use the expression, a 
substance which has already undergone com- 
‘bustion, and converting a product into a 
combustible and a supporter. ‘Thus it de- 
composes water, and converts it into oxygen 
and hydrogen gas; therefore it must be 
capable of supplying the substances which 
the oxygen and combustible lose when they 
combine by combustion, and form a product. 

Several of the supporters and partial sup- 
porters are capable of combining with com- 
bustibles, without undergoing decomposition, 
or exhibiting the phenomena of combustion. 
‘Jn this. manner, the yellow oxide of gold 
combines with ammonia; the red oxide of mer- 
cury with oxalic acid; and oxymuriatic acid 
with ammonia. ‘Thus also nitrate of potash 
may be combined, or at least intimately 
mixed with several ‘combustible bodies, as-in 
gun-powder, fulminating powder, &c.. In 
all these compounds, the oxygen of the sup- 
porter and the combustible retain the ingre- 
dients which render them susceptible of 
combustion; hence the compound is still 
combustible. And in consequence of the 
intimate combination of the component 
parts, the least alteration is apt to destroy 
the equilibrium which subsists between them ; 
the consequence is, combustion and the 
formation of anew compound. Hence these 
compounds burn with amazing facility, not 
only when heaged, but when triturated, or 
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struck smartly with a hammer. They 
have therefore received the name of detonat- 
ing or fulminating bodies. Thus we have 
fulminating gold, fulminating mercury, ful- 
minating powder, &c. 

Such are the properties of the combusti- 
bles, the supporters, and the products; and. 
such the phenomena which they exniiye 
when made to act upon each other. 

If we compare together the rudponend 
and the products, we shall find that they 
resemble each other in many respects. Both 
of them contain oxygen, or other supporter, 
as an essential constituent, part; both are - 
capable of converting combustibles” into 
products; and several of both combine with 
combustibles and with additional doses of 
oxygen. But they differ from each other in 
their effects on combustibles. The former 
only produce combustion; whereas the pro- 
ducts convert combustibles into products 
without combustion. Now, as the ultimate 
change produced upon combustibles by 
both these sets of bodies is thesame, and as 
the substance which combines with the com- 
bustibles is in both cases the same, oxygen 
for instance, we must conclude ‘that this 
oxygen inthe supporters contains something 
which the oxygen of the products wants, 
something which separates during the pas- = 
sage of the oxygen from the product to the 
combustible, and occasions the combustion, 
or emission of fire, which accompanies this 
passage. The oxygen of supporters then 
contains some ingredient which the oxygen 
of products wants. Many circumstances 
concur to render it probable that this ingre- 
dient is caloric. 

The combustibles and the products. also 
resemble each other. Both of them con- 
tain the same or a similar base; both fre- 
quently combine with combustibles, and 
likewise with oxygen; but they differ essen- 
tially in the phenomena which accompany 
their combination with oxygen. In the one 
case, fire ts emitted; in the other, not. If_ 
we recollect that no substance but a eom- 
bustible is capable of restoring combustibi- 
lity to the base of a product, and that at its 
doing soit always losesits own combustibility ; 
and if we recollect farther, that the base of 
a product does not exhibit the phenomena 
of combustion even when it combines with 
oxygen, we cannot avoid concluding, that all 
combustibles contain an ingredient which 
they lose when converted into products, and, 
that this loss contributes to the fire which 
makes its appearance during the conversion. 
Many circumstances contribute to render 
it probable that this ingredient is Hight. 

If we suppose that the oxygen of sup- 
porters contains caloric as an essential in-~ 
gredient, and that light is a component part 
of all combustibles, the phenomena of com- 
bustion above enumerated, numerous and 
intricate as they are, admit of an easy and 
obvious explanation, The component parts 
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of the oxygen 2 supporters are two; name- 
ly, 1. ahase, 2. caloric. The component 
parts of cofibustibles are likewise two; 
namely, 1. a base, 2. light. During com- 
bustion, the base of the oxygen combines 


-with the base of the combustible, and forms 


the product; while, at the same time, the 
ealoric of the oxygen combines with the 
light of the combustible, and the compound 
flies off in the form of fire. Thus com- 
bustion is a double decomposition ; the oxy- 
gen and combustible divide themselves each 
into two portions, which combine in pairs; 
the one compound is the product, and the 
other the fire, which escapes, 


Hence the reason that the oxygen of pro- © 


ducts is untit for combustion. It wants its 
caloric. Hence the reason that combustion 
does not take place when oxygen combines 
with products, or with the base of supporters. 
These bodies contain no light. The caloric 
of the oxygen of course is not separated, 
and no fire appears. And this oxygen still 
retaining its caloric, is capable of producing 
combustion whenever a body is presented 
which contains light, and whose base has an 
affinity for oxygen. Hence also the reason why 
acombustible alone can restore combusti- 
bility to the base of a product. In all such 
cases, a double decomposition takes place. 
The oxygen of the product combines with 
the base of the combustible, while the light 
of the combustible combines with the base 
of the product. 

But the application of this theory to all 
the different phenomena described above, is 
so obvious, that it is needless to give any 
more examples. Let us rather inquire, with 
the author, into the evidences which can be 
brought forward in its support. 

As caloric and light are always emitted 
during combustion, it follows that they 
must have previously existed in the com- 


_bustible, the supporter, or in both. 


That the oxygen of the supporters con- 
tains either one or both of these substances, 
follows incontrovertibly from a fact already 
mentioned, namely, that the oxygen of pro- 
ducts will not support combustion, while 
that of supporters will. Hence the oxygen 
of supporters must contain something which 
the oxygen of the products wants, and this 
something must be caloric, or light, or both. 

“That the oxygen of some of the supporters 
at least Coathins’ caloric, as an ingredient, 
has been proved, in a satisfactory manner, 
by the experiments of Crawford, Lavoisier, 
and La Place. Thus the temperature of hot- 
blooded animals is maintained by the de- 
composition of air. Now if the oxygen of 
one supporter contains caloric, the same 
ingredient must exist in the oxygen of every 
supporter, because all of them are obviously 
in the same state. Hence we conclude that 
the oxygen of every supporter contains ca- 
loric as an essential ingredient. 

' The light emitted during combustion 
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must either proceed from the combustible 
or the supporter. Thatit proceeds from the 
combustible, must appear pretty obvious, if 
we recollect that the colour of the light 
emitted during combustion varies, and that 
this variation usually depends, not upon 
the supporter, but upon the combustible. 
Thus charcoal burns with a red flame, sul- 
phur with a blue or violet, zinc with a 
greenish-white, &c. 

The formation of combustibles in plants, 
Obviously requires the presence and agency 
of light. The leaves of plants emit oxygen 
gas, when exposed to the sun’s rays, but 
never in the shade, or in the dark. 

Besides vegetation, we are acquainted. 
with two other methods of unburning pro- 
ducts, or of converting them into products 
and combustibles, by exposing them, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to the agency of fire, or 
of electricity. The oxides of gold, mer- 
cury, &c. when heated to redness, are de- 
composed, oxygen gas is emitted, and the 
pure metal remains behind. eit this case, 
the necessary caloric and light must be fur- 
nished by the fire; a circumstance which 
explains why such reductions always require 
a red heat, When carbonic acid is made to 
pass repeatedly over red-hot charcoal, it 
combines with a portion of charcoal, and is 
converted into gaseous oxide of carbon. If 
this gas be a combustible oxide, the base o 
the carbonic acid and its oxygen must have 
been supplied with light and caloric from 
the fire; but if it be a partial combustible, 
it is merely a compound of carbonic acid 
and charcoal: which of the two it is, re= 
mains still to be ascertained. 

Electricity decomposes water, and con- 
verts it into oxygen gas and hydrogen gas; 
it must, therefore, supply the heat and the 
light which these bodies lost when converted 
into a product. 

These facts, together with the exact cors 
respondence of the theory given above with 
the phenomena of combustion, render it so 
probable, that Dr. Thomson has ventured 
to propose it as an additional step towards 
a full explanation of the theory of combus- 
tion. Every additional experiment has 
served to confirm it more and more. It 
even throws light upon the curious experi- 
ments @f the aecension of metals with sul- 
phur, which succeed in vacuo, under mer- 
cury, in nitrogen gas, &c. 

z.'Thomson has noticed, that the same 
emission of caloric and light, or of fire, 
takes place when melted sulphur is made to 
combine with potash, or with lime, in a 
crucible or glass tube, and likewise when 
melted phosphorus is made to combine with 
lime heated to redness. He supposes that, 
in all probability, barytes and strontia ex- 
hibit the same phenomenon when combined 
with melted sulphur or phosphorus; and 
perhaps some of the metals when combined 
with phosphorus. 

R 2 
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The phenomena Dr. Thompson explains 
thus : — The sulphur and phosphorus are in 
the melted state, and therefore contain calo- 
fic as an ingredient; the alkalies, earths, 
and metals which produce the phenomenon 
in question, contain light as an essential 
ingredient. The sulphur, or phosphorus 

-eombines with the base of the metal, earth, 
or alkali; while, at the same time, the calo- 
ric, to which the sulphur or phosphorus 
owed its fluidity, combines with the light of 
the metal, earth, or alkali; and the com- 
pound flies off under the form of fire. 

Thus the process is exactly the same with 
combustion, excepting as far as regards the 
product: The melted sulphur, or phospho- 
rus, acts the part of the supporter, while the 
metal, earth, or alkali, occupies the place of 
the combustible. The first furnishes_caloric, 
the second light, while the base of each 
combines together. Hence we see that the 
base of sulphurets and phosphurets re- 
sembles the base of products in being desti- 
tute of light; the formation of these bodies 
exhibiting the separation of fire like com- 
bustion, but the product differing from a 
product of combustion in being destitute of 
oxygen, Dr. Thomson distinguishes the pro- 
cess by the title of semi-combustion ; indi- 
cating by the term, that it possesses one half 
of the characteristic marks of combustion, 
but is destitute of the other half. 

The only part of this theory which re- 
quires proof is, that light is a component 
part of the earths and alkalies. But as pot- 
ash and lime are the only bodies of that 
nature, which we are certain to be capable 
of exhibiting the phenomena of semi-com- 
bustion, the proofs must of necessity be 
confined to them. ‘hat lime contains light 
as a component part, has been long known. 
Meyer and Pelletier observed long ago, that 
when water is poured upon lime, not only 
heat but light is emitted. Light is emitted 
also abundantly, when sulphuric acid is 
poured upon magnesia, or upon lime, pot- 
ash, or soda, freed from the water of crys- 
tallization. In all these cases, a semi-com- 
bustion takes place. The water and the acid 
being solidified, give out caloric, while the 
lime or potash gives out light. 

That lime, during its burning, combines 
with light, and that light is a component 
part of lime, is demonstrated by the follow- 
ing experiment, for which we are indebted 
to Scheele. ~ , 

Fluor spar (fluate of lime) has the pro- 
perty of phosphorescing strongly when heat- 
ed, but the experiment does not succeed 
twice with the same specimen. After it has 
been once heated sufficiently, no subsequent 
heat will cause it to phosphoresce. Now 

phosphorescence is merely the emission of 

light ; light of course is a component part of 
fluor spar, and heat has the property of se- 
parating it. But the phosphorescing quality 
of the spar may be again recovered to it, 
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or, which is the same thing, the light which 
the spar had lost may be restored by the 
following process : — ; 

Decompose the fluate of lime by sulphuric 
acid, and preserve the fluoric acid separate. 
Boil the sulphate of lime thus formed, with 
a sufficient quantity of carbonate of soda; 
a double decomposition takes place; sul- 
phate of soda remains in solution, and car- 
bonate of lime precipitates. Ignite this pre- - 
cipitate in a crucible, till it is reduced to 
lime, and combine it with the fluoric acid to 
which it was formerly united. The fluor 
spar thus regenerated, phosphoresces as at 
first. Hence the lime, during its ignition, 
must have combined with light. 

That potash contains light, may be proved 
in the same manner as the existence of that 
body in lime. Now as potash is deprived of 
its carbonic acid by lime, the Doctor supposes 
that the process must be a double decompo- 
sition; namely, that the base of the lime 
combines with carbonic acid, while its light 
combines with the potash. 

These remarks on semi- combustion might 
easily be much enlarged, upon: for it is 
obvious, that whenever a liquid combines 
with a solid containing light, and the pro- 
duct is a solid body, something analogous to 
semi-combustion must take place. 

Comeno’xes. (From comedo, a glutton.) 
A sort of worms which eat into the skin and 
devour the flesh. 

Co'mfrey. See Symphytum. 

Comn’sp1. The gum-arabic. 

Comr'stzr.. The epilepsy. This name 
arose from the frequency of persons being 
seized with this disorder, while in the assem- 
blies called Comitia. 

Comirti'ssa. (A countess.) Some prepa- 
rations are distinguished by this name, as 
pulvis Comitisse de Cantia, the Countess 
of Kent’s powder. Also the Cinchona was 
called Pulvis Comitisse; 

ComMmacr’num. (From Commagene, a 
place in Syria, whence it was brought.) 
Syrian ointment, mentioned by Galen. 

Commannuca’t10. (From commanduco, _ 
to eat.) The act of mastication, or chewing, 

Comma’xsum. (From commando, to eat. } 
A masticatory. A medicine put into the 
mouth and chewed, to promote a discharge 
of phlegm, or saliva. 

Commenpato’R1ius. (From commendo, to 
recommend.) An epithet of the traumatic 
balsam, Tinctura Benzoes composita, from 
its singular virtues and usefulness. 

Co’mmr. Gum. When alone it signifies 
gum arabic. The Kops Aevxov mentioned 
by Hippocrates in his De Morb. Mulieb. is 
gum arabic. a 
- COMMISSU’RA. (From committe, to 
join together.) A suture, juncture, or joint. 
A term applied in anatomy to the corners 
of the lips, where they meet together; and 
also to certain parts of the brain which,go 
across and join one hemisphere to the other: 


COM 


\ COMMISSU’RA ANTE'RIOR CE’ 


REBRI. The white nerve-hke substance 
which crosses the anterior part of ‘the third 
ventricle of the brain, immediately above the 
infundibulum, and between the anterior 
erura of the fornix; uniting one hemisphere 
of the brain with the other, 

COMMISSU’RA MA’/GNA CE’RE- 

BRI. The corpus callosum of the brain is 
so termed by some writers. 
_ COMMISSU’RA POSTE’RIOR CE’ 
REBRI. A white nerve-like substance, 
which passes from one hemisphere of the 
brain across to the other, immediately over 
the opening of the aqueduct of Sylvius, 
in the posterior part of the third ventricle 
of the brain, and above the corpora quadri- 
Zeminda. 

Commu’nicant. (From communico, to 
make partake.) A term applied, by Bellini, 
to fevers of two kinds afflicting the same 
person, wherein as one goes off the other 
immediately succeeds 

Compra’crs. (From compingo, to put to- 
gether.) A suture, or joint. A comunissure. 

COMPA’/RATIVE ANA‘TOMY. 
Anatomia comparativa. Zootomy. The dis- 
section of brute animals and fishes, te com- 
pare them with the human body, 

Compz'sa. See Piper Cubeba. 

Comrtr'tion. A term used by the antient 
writers in various acceptations; but latterly 
it signifies only the same as Plethora. 

COMPLE’XUS.,. (Complexus, sc. muse. 
from complector, to comprise.) Complerus 
seu biventer cervicis of Albinus. Dorso tra- 
chelon occipital of Dumas. A niusele situated 
on the back part of the neck, that draws the 
head backwards, and to one side; and when 
both act, they draw the head directly back- 
ward. It arises from the transverse processes 
of the seven superior vertebre of the back, 
and four inferior of the neck, by as many 
distinct tendinous origins; in its ascent, it 
receives a fleshy slip from the spinous pro- 
cess of the first vertebra of the back: from 
these different origins it runs upwards, and 
is every where intermixed with tendinous 
fibres. It is inserted, tendinous and fleshy, 
into the inferior edge of the protuberance in 
the middle of the os occipitis, and into a 
part of the curved line that runs forwards 
from that protuberance. It draws the head 
backwards. 

' Compte'xus MI’Nor. 
tordeus. . 

COMPRE’SSION. (From comprimo, 
to press together.) By this term, surgeons 
express a diseased state of the-body, which 
is the effect of something pressing upon the 


See Frachelo-mas- 


brain, It should be distinguished from con- 


cussion and inflammation. When the brain 
is compressed either by bone, extravasated 
blood, or any other fluid, there is a general 
insensibility, the eyes are half open, the pu- 
pils dilated and motionless, even when a 
candle is brought near the eye; the retina is 
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insensible; ‘the limbs relaxed ; the breathing 
stertorous; the pulse slow, and, according 
to Mr. Abernethy, less subject to inter- 
mission than in cases of concussion. Nor is 
the patient ever sick, when the pressure on 
the brain, and the general insensibility, are 
considerable; for the very action of vomit- 
ing betrays an irritability in the stomach and 


oesophagus. 


COMPRE’SSOR NA‘RIS. (Compres- 
sor; from comprimo, to press together.) 
Rineus vel nasalis of Douglas. Transver- 
salis vel myrtiformis of Winslow. Dilatores 
alarum nasi of Cowper; and Mazillo nari- 
nal of Dumas. A muscle of the nose, that 
compresses the ale towards the septum nasi 
particularly when we want to smell acutely, 
It also corrugates the nose, and assists in 
expressing certain passions. It arises, by a 
narrow beginning, from the root of the ala 
nasi externally, and spreads into a number 
of thin, separate fibres, which run up along 
the cartilage in an oblique manner towards 
the back of the nose, where it joins with its 
fellow, and is inserted into the narrow ex- 
tremity of the os nasi, and nasal process of 
the superior maxillary bone. 

Compu’net10. (From compungo, to prick. ) 
A puncture. 

CONA’RIUM. (From kwyos, a cone.) 
The pineal gland is so named, from its co- 
nical shape. See Pineal gland. ,- 

Concau’sa. (From con,. with, and causa, 
a cause.) A cause which co-operates with 
another in the production of a disease. 

Concentra ntia. (From concentro, to 
concentrate.) Absorbents of acids are so 
called, because they remove the obstructions 
which keep asunder the affinities between 
the two powers. 

CONCENTRA/’TION. (From con, 
and centrum, a centre.) The volatilizing of 
part of the water of fluids, in order to im- 
prove their strength. The matter to be con- 
centrated, therefore, must be of superior 
fixity to water. This operation is performed 
on some acids, particularly the sulphuric 
and phosphoric. It is also employed in 
solutions of alkalies and neutral salts. 

CONCE’PTION. (Conceptio; from 
concipio, to conceive.) The impregnation of 
the ovulum in the female ovarium, by the 
subtile: prolific. aura of the semen virile. 
In order to have a fruitful coition, it is ne- 
cessary that the semen be propelled into the 
uterus, or vagina, so that its fecundating 
vapour shall be conveyed through the Fallo-~ 
pian tube to the ovarium : it is also necessary 
that there be a certain state: of the ovarium 
of the female in order to impregnate it; 
which is, that the ovum shall be mature, and 
embraced by the fimbrie of the Fallopian 
tube, to convey that vivifying principle to 
the ovum. See Generation. 

CO'’NCHA.. (Concha, Koyxn, a liquid 
measure amongst the Athenians.) |A 
term applied by anatomists to several parts 
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of the body, as the hollow of the ear, the 
spongy bones of the nose, &c. 

Conowa aurrcutm. See Auricula. 

Co’ncua av’ris. The hollow part of 
the cartilage of the outer ear. 

Co'ncum na’nium. (Concha, a shell.) 
The turbinated portion of the ethmoid 
bone, and the inferior spongy bones of 
the nose, which are covered by the Schnei- 
derian membrane, are so termed. 

Co’ncnus. (From koyxn; a shell; so 
named from-their likeness to a shell.) The 
cranium, and the cavity of the eye. 

Concipe’ xtra. (From concido, to decay. ) 
A decrease of bulk in the whole or any part 
of the body. A diminution of a tumour. 

Concoacura’tro. (From con, and coa- 
gulo, to coagulate together.) The coagu- 
lation or crystallization of different. salts, 
first. dissolved together in the same fluid. 

Conco'ctio. (From concoguo, to digest.) 
Digestion. That operation of nature upon 
morbid matter*which renders it fit to be 
separated from the healthy fluids. 

Conerema'sio. (From con, and cremo, 
to burn together.) The same as calcina- 
tion. 

CONCRE'TION. 
grow together. ) 

1. ‘The> condensation of any fluid sub- 
stance into.a more solid. consistence. 

2. The growing together of parts which, 
in a natural state,.are separate. 


_(From concresco, to 


Concu’rsus. (From-concurro, to meet 
together.) The congeries or collection of 


symptoms which constitute and distinguish 
the particular disease. 
CONCU'SSION. (From concutio, to 
shake together.) Concussion of the brain. 
Various alarming symptoms, followed some- 
times by the most fatal consequences, are 
found to attend great violence offered to 
the head; and upon the strictest exami- 
mation, both of the living and the dead, 
neither fissure, fracture, nor extravasation 
of any kind can be discovered. ‘The same 
symptoms and the same events are met with, 
when the head.has received no injury at all 
ab externo, but has only been violently 
shaken ;. nay, when only the body, or general 
frame, has seemed to. have sustained the 
violence.. The symptoms attending a con- 
cussion,; kre generally in proportion to the 
degree of.violence which the brain itself has 
sustained, and which, indeed, is cognizable 
only by the symptoms.: If the concussion 
be very great, all sense and power of motion 
are immediately abolished, and death follows 
scon; but between this degree and. that 
slight confusion (or stunning, as it is called, ) 
which attends most violences done to the 
head, there are many shades, ‘Ihe following: 
is Mr. Abernethy’s description of the symp- 
toms of concussion, and which, he is of 
opinion, raay be properly divided into three 
_ stages. 
‘The first is, that state of insensibility 
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and derangement of the bodily powers 
which immediately succeeds the accident. 
While it lasts, the patient scarcely feels 
any injury that may be inflicted on him. 
His breathing is difficult, but in general 
without stertor; his pulse intermitting, 
and his extremities cold. But such a state 
cannot last long; it goes off gradually, and 
is succeeded by another, which is considered 
as the second stage of concussion. In this, 
the pulse and respiration become better, and, 
though not regularly performed, are suffi- 
cient to maintain life, and to diffuse warmth 
over the extreme parts of the body. The 
feeling of the patient is now so far restored, 
that he is sensible of his skin being pinched ; 
but he lies stupid and inattentive to slight 
external impressions. As the effects of 
concussion diminish, he becomes capable of 
replying to questions put to him in a loud 
tone of voice, especially when they refer to 
his chief suffering at the time, as pain in 
the head, &c. ; otherwise he answers inco- 
herently, and as if his attention was occu- 
pied by something else. As long as the 
stupor remains, the inflammation of the 
brain seems to be moderate; but as the 
former abates, the latter seldom fails to 
increase; and this constitutes the third stage, 
which is the most important of the series of 
effects proceeding from a concussion. 

These several stages vary considerably in 
their degree and duration; but more or 
less of each will be found to take place in 
every instance where the brain has been 
violently shaken. Whether they bear any 
certain proportion to each other or not, is 
not known; indeed this wil] depend upon 
such a variety of circumstances in the con- 
stitution, the injury, and the after-treatment, 
that it must be difficult to determine. 

To distinguish between an extravasation 
and a concussion by the symptoms only, 
Mr. Pott says, is frequently a very difficult 
matter; sometimes an impossible one. ‘The 
similarity of the effects in some cases, and’ 
the very small space of time which may in- 
tervene between the going off of the ene 
and accession of the other, render this a 
very nice exercise of the judgment. The 
first stunning or deprivation of sense, whe- 
ther total or partial, may be from either, 
and ne man can tell from which; but when 
these first symptoms have been removed, or 
have spontaneously .disappeared,.if such 
patient is again oppressed with drowsiness, 
or stupidity, or.total or partial loss of sense, 
it then becomes probable that the first com- 
plaints were from concussion, and that the 
latter are from extravasation; . and the 
greater the distance of time between the 
two, the greater is the probability not only 
that an extravasation is the cause, but that — 
the extravasation is of the limpid kind, made 
gradatim, and within the brain. ai. 

Whoever seriously reflects on the nature — 


of these two causes of evil within the 
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cranium, and considers them as Hable to 
frequent combination in the same subject, 
and at the same time considers that, in many 
instances, no degree of information can be 
obtained from the only person capable of 
giving it (the patient), will immediately 
be sensible how very difficult a part a prac- 
titioner has to act in many of these cases, 
and how very unjust it must be to call that 
ignorance which is only a just diffidence 
arising from the obscurity of the subject, 
and the impossibility of attaining materials 
to form a clear judgment. 

Mr. Abernethy observes, that in cases of 
simple concussion, the insensibility is not so 
great, as where compression exists, the 
pupils are more contracted, the muscles 
less relaxed, little or no stertor attends, but 
the pulse is generally very intermitting, and 
in slight cases there is often considerable 
sickness. | 

Very different modes of treating these 
accidents have been practised, and no doubt 
the same means should not be pursued indis- 
criminately. Much must depend on the 
state of the patient, when he received the 
injury, the degree of this, the time which 
has elapsed since, and other circumstances. 
Mr. Abernethy considers; that in the first 
stage little should be done ; that the sti- 
mulants often employed may be even in- 
jurious; but more especially so in the 
second stage, increasing the tendency to 
inflammation; and where this has come 
on, that the antiphlogistic plan must be 
actively pursued. However, a moderate 
abstraction of blood, general or topical, 
will be commonly proper at first, where 
the habit will allow it, as congestion may 
be suspected, and to obviate inflamma- 
tion, especially where the person was intoxi- 
cated at the time of theaecident; and the 
effect of this measure may influence the 
subsequent treatment. If the pulse rose 
after it, and the patient became more sen- 
sible, we should be led to pursue the eva- 
cuating plan, taking perhaps more blood, 
exhibiting active cathartics, as the bowels 
will be found very torpid, applying cold 
lotions to the head, &c. These means, 
however, will be especially called for, when 
marks of inflammation appear. Sometimes 
brisk emetics have been very beneficial, as 
sulphate of zinc, &c.: they are particularly 
recommended, where ‘the person was under 
the influence of anger; or the stomach full, 
when the accident happened; but they are 
liable to objection, where there are marks of 
congestion, or increased action in the vessels 
of the head. If bleeding should lower the 
pulse, and render the patient worse, eva- 
cuations must not be pursued; it may 
‘be better generally to wait the gradual 


_ return of sensibility, unless the torpor be 


a 


alarming, like a state of syncope: in which 
ase, or if it continue very long, stimulants 
appear justified, as ammonia, or others of 
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transient operation, with a blister to ‘the 
head, to restore some degree of sens#hility. 
If in the sequel marks of irritation appear, 
as spasins or convulsions, opium joined with 
antimony, or in the form of Dover’s powder, 
wil] probably be useful, the necessary eva- 
cuations being premised, and the warm 
bath. Jn all cases the head should be kept. 
quiet; as the patient is convalescent, tonics 
and the shower-bath may be employed with 
advantage ; and it will be particularly ne- 
cessary to avoid great bodily exertion, sti- 
mulating liquors, &c. Should paralytic 
symptoms remain, stimulants. general or 
local may be required. Where alarming 
symptoms follow an injury to the head, 
extravasation may be suspected: and the 
operation of trepanning, skilfully performed, 
will do no harm to the patient, but may 
materially relieve, even by the loss of blood 
attending. 

CONDENSA'TION. (From condenso, 
to make thick.) A contraction of the pores 
of the skin, by means of astringent: or 
cooling medicines. A thickening of any 
fluid. 

CONDIME/NTUM. (From condio, to 
preserve, or season.) A preserve, or sweet- 
meat. 

_Conpv'crio.. (From conduco, to draw 
along.) In Ceelius Aurelianus, if is a spasm, 
or convulsion, drawing the muscles out of 
their proper positions. 

CONDUCTOR. (From conduco, to 
lead, or guide.) A surgical instrument, 
whose use is to direct the knife in certain 


operations, It is more commonly called a 
director. 
CO'NDYLE. (From xeydv, an antient 


cup, shaped like a joint.) A rounded emi- 
nence ofa bone in any of the joints. 

CONDYLO'/MA.. (From «xovévaos, a 
tubercle, or knot.) Sarcoma. <A soft, 
wart-like excrescence, that appears about the 
anus and pudendum of both sexes. There 
are several species of condylomata, which 
have received names from their appear- 
ances, as ficus, cryste, thymus, from their 
resemblance to a fig, &c. 

Coyrrron. In Hippocrates. it imports 
hemlock. Itis said to be thus named (from 
kwvay, to turn round,) because it produces 
a vertigo in those who take itmwardly. See 
Conium. 

Conessi bark... See Conessi: corten., ihe 

Conr’sst co’rtex. See. Nerium antidy- 
sentericum. 

CONFE/CTIO, . (From | conficio, to 
make up.) .A confection. In general it. 
means any thing made up with sugar. This 
term, in the new London Pharmacopeia, 
includes those articles which were formerly 
called electuaries and conserves, between 
which there do not appear to be sufficient 
grounds to make adistinction. 

Cownrz’crig AMYGDALA’RUM. 


Confection 
of almonds, 


Take of sweet almonds, an 
R 4 . 
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ounce’; “Acacia “gun powdered, \a drachmi; 
refined sugar, half an ounce. | The al- 
monds having been previously macerated 
in water, and itheir external coat removed, 
beat the whole together, until they are tho- 
roughly incorporated. It has been objected 
to the almond mixture, whiclr is an .article 
of very general ‘use, that it requires consi- 
derable time ‘for its extemporaneous pre- 
paration, and that it spoils and cannot be 
kept when it is made. This will be obviated 
by the present form, which does keep for a 
sufficient length of time, andrubs down into 
the mixture immediately. 

_ Conre’crio aroma’tica. This prepa- 
ration was formerly called Confectio cardi- 
aca. . Confectio Raleighana. ‘Take of cin- 
namon bark; nutmegs, of each two ounces ; 
cloves, an ounce; cardamom seeds, half an 
ounce ; saffron dried, two ounces ; prepared 
shells, 16 ounces; refined sugar powdered, 
two pounds; water, a pint.’ Reduce the dry 
substances, mixed together, to very fine 
powder; then add the water gradually, and 
mix the whole, until it is incorporated. 
This preparation is now much simplified 
by the London college. It is an excellent 
medicine, .possessing stimulant, antispas- 
modic, and adstringent virtues; and is ex- 


hibited with these views to children and 


adults, in a vast variety of diseases, mixed 
with other medicines. It may be given in 
doses of 10 gr. to a drachm. 

Conre’cTI0 AURANTIO’ RUM. 
ticis exvtérioris aurantii hispalensis. Conserva 
flavedinis corticum aurantiorum. Take 
of fresh external rind of oranges, separated 
_ by rasping, a pound ; refined sugar, three 
pounds, Bruise the rind with a wooder 
pestle, in a stone mortar; then, after add- 
ing the sugar, bruise it again, until the 
whole is thoroughly incorporated. This 
is well calculated to form the basis of a 
tonic and stomachic confection, and may 
be given alone in doses of from two to 
five drachms, twice or three times a-day. 

Conrr’ctio carpraca. See Confeciio 
aromatica. 

Conrr‘crio cassie. Electuarium cassie. 
Electuarium’e cassia. Confection of cassia. 
Take of fresh cassia pulp, half a pound.; 
manna, two ounces; tamarind pulp, an 
ounce; syrup of roses, half a pint. Bruise 
the manna; melt it in the syrup bya water- 
bath ; then mix in the pulps, and evaporate 
down to a: proper consistence. This is a 
very elegant, pleasant, and mild aperient for 
the feeble, arid for children. Dose from 
two drachms to an ounce. 

Conre’crt0 o'r. Confectio opiata. Phi- 
loniwm Londinense. Philonium Romanum. 
Confection of opium. Take of hard opium 
powdered, six drachms; long pepper, an 
ounce; ginger root, two ounces; caraway- 
seeds, three ounces; syrup, a pint. Rub 


Conserva cor- 


together the opium and the syrup previously - 


heated ; then add the remaining articles re- 
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duced to powder, and mix.- To: the credit 
of modern pharmacy, this is the only one 
that remains of all those complicated and 
confused preparations called mithridate, the- 
riaca, &c.; it more nearly approximates, in 
its composition, the philonium than any 
other, and may be considered’ as an ef- 
fectual. substitute for them: in practice. 
This very warm and stimulating confection 
is admirably calculated to relieve diarrhoea, 
or spasms of the stomach and bowels, and is 
frequently ordered in doses of from 10 grs. 
to half a drachm. About 36 grains con- 
tain one of opium. 

Coyrr’crio Ro's@ canna.  Conserva 
cynosbati. Conserva fructus cynosbati. Con- 
serve of hips. Confection of dog-rose. 
Take of dog-rose pulp, a pound; refined 
sugar powdered, twenty ounces. Expose 
the pulp in a water-bath to a gentle heat ; 
then add the sugar gradually, and rub them 
together until they are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. This preparation is cooling and 
adstringent ; it is seldom given alone; but 
mostly. joined to some other medicine, in the 
form of linctus, or electuary. ey 

Conrr’crio no's# Ga'tLica. . Conserva 
rose. Conserva rosarum rubrarum. Con- 
serve of red rose. Take of the petals, of 
the red rose, before it is expanded, and. 
without the claws, a pound; refined sugar, 
three pounds. Bruise the petals in a stone 
mortar; then, having added the sugar, 
beat them again together, until they are 
thoroughly incorporated. This is an excel- 
lent subastringent composition. Rubbed 
down with water, it forms an excellent 
drink, with some lemon-juice,. in hemor- 
rhagic complaints; it may alse be given 
with vitriolated zinc, in the form of an 
electuary. 

Conre’crio rv‘ta. Electuarium e baccis 
lauri. Confection of rue. Take of rue 
leaves dried, caraway seeds, bay-berries, of 
each an ounce and a half; sagapenum, half 
an ounce; black pepper, two drachms ; cla- 
rified honey, sixteen ounces. Rub the dry 
articles together, into avery fine powder ; 
then add the honey, and mix the whole. 
Its use is confined to clysters. 

Coyre'ctio scaMMO NER.  lectuariwne 
scammonii. Electuarium e scammonio. Elec- 
tuarium caryocostinum. Confeetion of scam~ 
mony. ‘Take of scammony gum resin 
powdered, an ounce and a half; cloves 
bruised, ginger root powdered, of each, 
six drachms; oil of caraway, half a drachm ; 
syrup of roses, as much as is sufficient. 
Rub the dry articles together, into very 
fine powder; next rub them again whilst 
the syrup is gradually added; then add 
the oil of caraway, and mix the whole well 
together. This is a strong stimulating 
cathartic, and calculated to remove worms 
from the prime vie, with which view 
it is mostly exhibited. Dose from: 3ss 
to 3j. ‘, ru A 
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‘Conre’crio se’ nna. Electuarium senne. 
Blectuarium lenitivum. Confection of senna, 
Take of senna leaves, eight ounces; figs, 
a pound; tamarind pulp, pulp of prunes, 
cassia. pulp, of each half a pound; corian-~ 
der seeds, four ounces ; liquorice root, three 
ounces refined sugar, two pounds and a 
half. Powder the senna leaves with the co- 
riander seeds, and separate, by sifting ten 
ounces of the mixed powder. Boil the re- 
mainder with the figs and the liquorice-root, 
in four pints of water, until it be reduced to 
half; then press out and strain the liquor. 
Evaporate the liquor, until a pint and a half 
only remains of the whole; then add the 
sugar, to make syrup. Lastly, mix the 
pulps gradually with the syrup, and, having 
added the sifted powder, mix the whole to- 
gether. This is a mild and elegant aperient, 
well adapted for pregnant women, and those 
whose bowels are easily moved. Dose, 3ss 
to 38s, 4 

CONFE’/RVA. (From conferveo, to 
knit together.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Cryp- 
togamia. Order, Alge. 

-2. A kind of moss: named from its use 
formerly in healing broken bones. 

Conrre/RVA HELMINTHOCO RTOS. 
rallina corsicana. 

Conre’rva niva'tis. This plant, Con- 
ferva; filamentis simplicissimus equalibus 
longissimus, of, Linnwus, has been re- 
commended in cases of spasmodic asthma, 
phthisis, &c. on account of the great quan- 
tity of vital air it contains. 

Conrirma’ntia. (From con, and firmo, 
to strengthen.) estoratives; also medi- 
cines which fasten the teeth in their soc- 
kets. 

Confluent small-pox. See Vartola. 

Conrtu’'xion. It is much used by Hip- 
pocrates, and his interpreter Galen, from a 
notion that parts at a distance have mutual 
consent with one another, and that they are 
all perspirable by many subtle streams. Pa- 
racelsus, according to his way, expressed the 
former by confederation. ; e 

» CONFORMA’TIO.. (From. conformo, 
to shape or fashion.) The natural shape 
and form of any thing, also a description of 
some diseases which arise from a bad form- 
ation of parts. 


See Co- 


_ Conrorra’ytia.. (From conforio, to 
strengthen.) Cordial medicines. Strength- 
-eners. 


Conrortaty’/va. The same. 

Conru'sto. (From confundo, to mix 
together.) A confusion, or disorder in 
the eyes, proceeding from a rupture of 
the membranes, which include the hu- 
mours, by which means they are ail con- 
founded together. - Ha: ed 

ConceLa’s1. (From congelo, to freeze. ) 
_ Congelatici. _ Persons afflicted with a cata- 
Jepsy are so called, by which all sensation 
seems to be taken away. 
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Congera’t10n. (From congelo, to freeze. ) 
That change of liquid bodies which takes 
place when ‘they pass to a solid state; by 
losing the caloric which kept them ‘in a 
state of fluidity. 
Conecetati'va. (From congelo,’ toxcon- 
geal.) Medicines that inspissate humours; 
and stop fluxions and rheums, =) ss 
Co'NcENER. (From con, and genus, kind.) 
Of the same kind; concurring in the same 
action. It is usually said of the muscles.» 
CONGE’STION. (From congero, to 
amass.) A collection of blood or other 
fluid ; a swelling which,rises gradually, and 
ripens slowly, in opposition to that which is 
soon formed, and soon terminated. 


CONGLOBA’TE GLA‘/ND. (From 


conglobo, to gather into a ball.) Glandula 
conglobata. . Lymphatic gland. Globate 
gland. A round gland formed of a con- 


tortion of lymphatic vessels, connected to- 
gether by cellular structure, having neither 
a cavity nor any excretory duct: such are 
the mesenteric, inguinal, axillary glands, 
&ec. See Gland. 

CONGLOMERATE GLAND: 
(From conglomero, to heap upon one.) 
Glandula conglomerata.. A gland composed 
of a number of glomerate glands, whose 
excretory,ducts all unite into one common 
duct: such are the salival, parotid glands, 
&e. 

CONGLUTINA‘/NTIA. (From: con 
glutino, to glue together.) Healing medi- 
cines; and such as unite parts disjoined 
by accident. 

Co’nts. (Kows.) Dust, fine “powder, 
ashes, a nit in the hair, scurf from the 
head ; and sometimes it signifies lime. 

CONI'UM. » (From roma, dust, accord=. 
ing to Linnzus, or from kwvaw, circumagos 
on account of its inebriating and poisonous 
quality.) Hemlock. ; 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Ors 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the offi: 
cinal hemlock. See Coniwm maculatum. 

Conr'um macuta’tum. The systeniatic 
name for the cicuta of the pharmacopeeias: 
Conium; seminibus striatis, of Linnzus. It is 
called by some camaran; by others abiotos : 
and, according to Erotian, cambeion is an old 
Sicilian word for cicuta. Cicuta major foe 
tida. Coniwm of the last London pharma- 
copecia. : 

Hemlock is found in every part of Eng- 
land, and is distinguished from those plants 
which bear some resemblance to it, by the 
spotted stem. It is generally believed to be - 
a very active poison. In a very moderate 
dose it is apt to occasion sickness and ver- 
tigo; in a larger quantity it produses anxiety. 
cardialgia, vomiting, convulsions, coma, and 
death. © Baron Stoerk was the first wh6 
rought hemlock into repute as a medicine 
of extraordinary efficacy; and although we 
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have not in this country any direct facts, like 
those mentioned by Stoerk, proving that in- 
veterate scirrhuses, cancers, ulcers, and 
many other diseases hitherto deemed irfeme- 
diable, are to be completely cured by the 
cicuta ; we have however the testimonies of 
several. eminent physicians, shewing that 
some complaints which had resisted other 
powerful remedies, yielded to hemlock; and 
that even some disorders, which if not really 
eancerous, were at least suspected to be of 
that tendency, were greatly benefited by this 
remedy. In chronic rheumatisms, some 
glandular swellings, and in various fixed 
and periodical pains, the cicuta is now very 
generally employed; and from daily expe- 
rience, it appears in such cases to be a very 
efficacious remedy. It has also been of sin- 
gular use in the hooping-cough. Nor is it 
less efficacious when applied externally; a 
poultice made of oatmeal and the expressed 
juice, (or a decoction of the extract, when 
the other cannot be obtained,) allays the 
‘most excruciating torturing pains of a can- 
cer, and thus gives rest to the distracted. 
patient. 

The proper method of administering co- 
nium internally, is to begin with a few grains 
of the powder or inspissated juice, and gra- 
dually to increase the dose until a giddiness 
affeets the head, a motion is felt in the eyes 
as if pressed outwards, with a slight sickness 
and trembling agitation of the body. One 
or more of these symptoms are the evidence 
of a full dose, which should be continued 
until they have ceased, and then after a few 
days the dose may be increased ; for little 
advantage can be expected but by a conti- 
muance of the greatest quantity the patient 
can bear. In some constitutions even small 
doses greatly offend, occasioning spasms, 
heat and thirst ; in such instances it will be 
of no service. As the powder of the dried 
leaves has been thought to act, and may be 
depended upon with more certainty than the 
extract, the following direction should be 
owserved in the preparation: — Gather the 
plant about the end of June, when it is in 
flower ; pick off the little leaves, and throw 
away the leaf-stalks: dry the small selected 
leaves in a hot sun, or in a tin or pewter 
dish before the fire. Preserve them in bags 
made of strong brown paper, or powder 
them and keep the powder in glass phials 
where the light is excluded; for light dis- 

.. Sipates the beautiful green colour very soon, 
and thus the medicine loses its appearance, 
if not its efficacy: this mode is recommended 
‘by Dr. Withering. The extract should also 

-cbe made of the plant gathered at this period. 
From 2 to 20 grains of the powder may be 
taken twice or thrice a day. 

CONJUNCTIVE MEMBRANE. 
Membrana conjunctiva. ‘The thin, transpa- 
rent, delicate membrane, that lines the in- 
ternal superficies of one eyelid, and is reflected 
from thence, over the anterior part of the 
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bulb, then reflected again to the edge of the 
other eyelid... That portion which covers 
the transparent cornea cannot, without 
much difficulty, be separated from it. In- 
flammation of this membrane is called oph- . 
thalmia. . 

Conna’tus. (From con, and nascor, to 
grow together.) Used much by Hippocrates 
for what is born with a person; the same 
with congenitus. 

CONNEXION. See Articulation. 

Connurrr'rus. (From con, and nutrior, 
to be nourished with.) It is what becomes 
habitual. to a person from his particular 
nourishment, or what breaks out into a dis- 
ease in process of time, which gradually had 
its foundation in the first aliments, as from 
sucking a distempered nurse, or the like. 

Conquassa't10. Conquassation.. In phar- 
macy it is a species of comminution, or an 
operation by which moist concrete substances, 
as recent vegetables, fruits, the softer parts 
of animals, &c. are agitated and bruised, 
till, partly by their proper succulence, or by 
the affusion of some liquor, they are reduced 
to a soft pulp. 

CONRINGIUS, Herman, was born at 
Norden, in East Friesland, 1606, and gra- 
duated in medicine at Helmstat, where he 


-soon after became professor in that science, 


and subsequently in -physies, law, and poli- 
tics. He was also made physician and aulic 
counsellor to the Queen. of Sweden, the 
King of Denmark, and several of the Ger- 
man princes. He wrote numerous works in 
philosophy, medicine, and history, display- 
ing great learning, and long highly es- 
teemed. In one treatise he refers the de- 
generacy of the modern Germans to their 
altered mode of living, the use of stoves, 
tobacco, &c., He, published also an “ In- 
troduction to the whole Art of Medicine, 
and its several Parts,” containing a History 
and Bibliotheca Medica, ,; with numerous 
Dissertations on particular Diseases. He 
died in 1681. 

Consent of parts. 

CONSE/RVA. (From conservo, te 
keep.) A. conserve. A composition of 
some recent vegetable and sugar, beat to- 
gether into an uniform mass of the consist- 
ence of honey ; as conserve of hips, orange 
peel, &c. Conserves are called confections 
in the last edition of the London Pharma- 
copeia, See Confectio. 

Consr’Rva axsi/NTHIE MARI'TIMI. 
Artemisia maritima. 

Conse’rva a’r1. This is occasionally 
exhibited as a stimulant and _ diuretic. 
See drum. 

Conse’RvA AURA'NTIL HISPALE'NSIS. 
Confectio aurantiorum. 

Conse’Rva cyno’snati. See Confectio rose 
canine. . 

Conse/'rva wv'suLa. <A preparation of 
wood-sorrel, possessing acid, cooling, and 
antiseptic qualities, See Owalis acetosella. 


See Sympathy. 


See 


See 
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Consr’rva Men THA. This preparation of 
mint is given occasionally as a stomachic, in 
sickness and weakness of the stomach. See 
Mentha viridis. 

Conse’rva pPRu’NI syLve'stris. — Astrin- 
gent virtues are ascribed to this medicine, 
which is now seldom used but in private 
formule. 

Conset/rva ro'saH. This conserve, rubbed 
down with water, to which is added some 
lemon-juice, forms an excellent drink in 
hemorrhagic complaints. See Confectio 
rose gallice. 

Consr’rva sci’nLa&. A preparation of 
squills, which affords an excellent basis for 
an electuary, possessing expectorant and 
diuretic qualities. : 

Conststs’nr1a. (From consisto, to abide.) 
The state or acme of a.disease. » The ap- 
pearance or state of the humours and ex- 
crements. 

Conso’rrpa. (So called, guia consolidandi 
et conglutinandi vi pollet; from its power 
and use in agglutinating and joining to- 
gether things broken.) . Comfrey. 

Consotapa -Av/REA. Aurea cordis. 
name of the chamecistus. 

Conso’tipa ma’sorn. See Symphytum. 

Conso‘Lipa Mer’pIa. See Ajuga pyra- 
midalis. 

Conso’Lrpa m1’NoR. 

Conso’Lipa ‘REGA’‘LIS. 
consolida. 

Conso’Lipa  SARACE’NICA. 
virga aurea. 

Consound. See Symphytum. 

Consound middle. See Ajuga pyramidalis. 

CONSTANTI'NUS, Aprnzicanus,~ was 
born at Carthage, towards the middle of the 
11th century. He lived near 40 years at 
Babylon, and was celebrated for his know- 
ledge of the Eastern languages. Among 
the sciences, medicine appears to have prin- 
cipally occupied his attention; and two of 
his works were thought deserving of being 
printed at Bale, about 43 centuries after his 
death, which occurred in 1087. They are 
thought however to have been chiefly trans- 
lated from Arabian writers. 

CONSTIPATION. | (From constipo, 
to crowd together.) Obdstipatio. A person 
is said to be costive: when the alvine excre- 
ments are not expelled daily, and when the 
faeces are so hardened as not to receive their 
form from the impression of the rectum 
upon them. 


A 


See Prunella. 
See Delphinium 


See Solidago 


Consrrictrva. (From constringo, \ to 
bind together.) Styptics. 
CONSTRI’CTOR. (From constringo, 


to bind together.) A name given to those 
muscles which» contract any opening of the 
body. 

Consrai'cror a’tat.na’st. 
sor labii superioris aleque nasi. 
Consrri‘cror a’x1. See Sphincter ani. 

CONSTRYCTOR ISTHMI. FAU- 
CIUM. Glosso-staphilinus of — Winslow, 


See Depres- 
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Douglas, and Cowper; and Glosso staphilin 
of Dumas. A muscle situated at the side 
of the entry of the fauces, that draws the 
velum pendulum palati towards the root of 
the tongue, which it raises: at the same 
time, and with its fellow contracts the pas- 
sage between the two arches, by which it 
shuts the opening of the fauces, 


: t 
Constri/cror LaABIo’RuM. See Orbicu- 


laris oris. : 
Constri'ctor mu’scutus. See Bucci- 
nator,” * Pe 
Constri‘cTror | o/RIs. See Orbicularis 
oris. 


See Or- 


Consrri'croR PALPEBRA‘RUM. 
bicularis palpebrarum. 

CONSTRI/CTOR PHARYNGITIS IN- 
FE/RIOR. Crico-pharyngeus. Thyro-pha- 
ryngeus of Douglas and Winslow. Crico- - 
thyropharyngien of Dumas. A muscle si- 


.tuated on the posterior part of the pharynx. 


It arises fromthe side of the thyroid car- 
tilage, near the attachment of the sterno- 
hyoideus and thyro-hyoideus muscles; and 
from the cricoid cartilage, near the crico- 
thyroideus; it is inserted into the white 
line, where it joins with its fellow, the su- 
perior fibres running obliquely upwards, 
covering nearly one-half of the middle con- 
strictor, and terminating in a point: the 
inferior fibres run more transversely, and 
cover the beginning of the esophagus. Its 
use iss to compress that part of the pharynx 
which it covers, and -to raise it with the 
larynx a little upwards. 
CONSTRICTOR PHARY’NGIS 
ME’DIUS. Hyo-pharyngeus and cephalo- 
pharyngeus of Douglas and Winslow. Chon- 


dro-pharyngeus of Douglas. Syndesmo- 
pharyngeus of Winslow. Cephalo-pharyn- 
geus of Winslow and Douglas. Hyo~glos- 
so basi’ pharyngien of Dumas. A muscle 


situated on the posterior part of the pharynx. 
It arises from the appendix of the os hy- 
oides, from the cornu of that bone, and 
from the ligament which connects it to the 
thyroid. cartilage; the fibres of the supe- 
rior part running obliquely upwards, and, 
covering a considerable part of the superior 
constrictor, terminate in a point; and it is 
inserted into the middle of the cuneiform 
process of the os occipitis, before the foramen 
magnum, and joined to its fellow at a white 
line in the middle part of the pharynx. This 
muscle compresses that part of the pharynx 


_which it covers, and draws it and the os 


hyoides upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR PHARY’NGIS 
SUPERIOR.  Glosso-pharyngeus. Mylo- 
pharyngeus. — Pterygo-pharyngeus of Doug- 
las and Winslow, and Pterigo ‘syndesmo 
slaphilt pharyngien of Dumas. A muscle 
situated on the posterior part of the pharynx. 
It arises above, from the cuneiform process 
of the os occipitis, before the foramen mag- 
num, from the pterygoid process of. the 
spheneid bone, from the upper and under 
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jaw, near the roots of the last dentés mo- 
lares, and between the jaws. It is mserted 
in the middle of the pharynx. Its use is to 
compress the upper part of the pharynx, 
and to draw it forwards and upwards. 


Consrraicror vesi’ca. URINA’RLE. See 
Detrusor urine. 
Consrricro’RES PHARYNc2 1. Muscles 


‘of the cesophagus. 
Constricto’Ru. Diseases attended with 
constriction, or spasmodic diseases. 
CONSTRINGENTIA. (Fromconstrin- 
go, to bind together.) Astringent. medi- 
cines. 
CONSUMPTION. (From consumo, 
to waste away.) See Phihisis. 
Contasesce'NtTIA. (From contabesco, to 
pine or waste away.) An atrophy, or ner- 
vous consumption. 


CONTAGION. (From contingo, to 
meet or touch each other.) Jifiuvia. Mi- 
asma. Virus. Lues. Infection. The very 


subtile particles arising from putrid sub- 
stances, or from persons labouring under 
contagious diseases, which communicate the 
disease to others; as the contagion of putrid 
fever, the effluvia of dead animal or veget- 
able substances, the miasm of bogs and fens, 
the virus of small-pox, lues venerea, &c. &e. 
There does not appear tobe any distinction 
commonly made between contagious and 
infectious diseases. Would it not be proper 
toapply the term contagious to those which 
are communicated by contact only, as the 
venereal disease, itch, &c.; and infectious, 
to those which may be caught through the 
medium of the atmosphere, &c. without con- 
tact, as putrid fever, &c. 

Contr’xsio. (From contineo, to restrain.) 
It is sometimes used to express a tension or 
stricture. 

Co’xtinens rr’sris. A continent fever, 
which proceeds regularly in the same tenor, 
without either exacerbation or remission. 
This rarely if ever happens. 

Contr’nua FE’sris. (From continuo, to 
persevere.) A continued fever. See Febris 
continua. 

Conto’rsio. (From contorgueo, to twist 
about.) A contortion, or twisting. In 
medicine this word has various significations, 
and is applied to the Iliac passion, to luxation 
of the vertebrze, head, &c. 

Contra-arEertu/Ra. (From contra, against, 
and aperio, to open.) A  counter-opening. 
An opening made opposite to the one that 
already exists. 

CONTRACTILITY. <A property in 
bodies, the effect of the cohesive power, by 
which their particles resume their former 
“propinguity when the force ceases which 
was applied to separate them. It also de- 
notes the power, which muscular fibres pos- 
sess of shortening themselves. 

CONTRACTION. (From contraio, to 
dvaw together.)  Contracturc.  Bertberia. 
A rigid contraction of the joints. It is a 
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venus of disease in the class Jocales, and 
order dyscinesie of Cullen.. The species 
are, S90 irs 
1. Contractura primaria, from. a rigid 
contraction of the muscles, called also ob- 
stipitas; a word that, with any other annexed, 
distinguishes the variety of the contraction. 
Of this species he forms four varieties. 1. 
Contractura ab inflammatione, when it arises 
from inflammation. 2. Contractura ad spas- 
mo, called also tonic spasm and cramp, 
when it depends upon spasm. 35. Conérac- 
tura ob antagonistas paraliticos, from the 
antagonist muscles losing their action. 4. 
Contractura ab acrimonié irritante, which is 
induced by some irritating cause. 

2. Contractura articularis, 
from a disease of the joint. . 

Conrrarissu’Ra. (From contra, against, 
and finds, to cleave.) A crack in the 
skull, opposite to the part on which the 
blow was given. 

ConrranE’ntIA. (From coniraho, to 
contract.) Medicines which shorten and 
strengthen the fibres. Astringents are the 
only medicines of this nature. 

CONTRA-INDICATION.  (Contra- 
indicatio; from contra, against, and indico, 
to shew.) A symptom attending a disease, 


originating 


‘which forbids the exhibition of a remedy 


which would otherwise be employed; for 
instance, bark and acids are usually given 
in putrid fevers; but if there be difficulty 
of breathing, or inflanimation of any viscus, 
they are contra-indications to their use. 
Contra-tuna/ris. (From contra, and 
luna, the moon.) An. epithet given by 
Dietericus to a woman who conceives during 
the menstrual discharge. { 
Conrra-sEMeN. Sce Artemisia Santonica. 
CONTRE COUP. (French.) A spe- 
cies of fracture of the skull, called in Latin 
contra-fisswra, in which the fracture happens: 
in the part opposite to where the blow was 
received. 
ContTRAYE/RV& RADIX. 
Contrayerva. 
CONTRAYE’RVA. (From contra, 
against, and yerva, poison. Span. 2. e. a 
herb goed against poison.) See Dorstenta. 
Conrrave kva a/Lga. Contrayerva. Ger- 
manorum. A name for asclepias. 
Conrrayr’rva Nova. Mexican contra- 
yerva. This is the root of the Psoralea pen- 
taphylla of Linnezus. It was introduced 
into Europe after the former, and is brought 
from Guiana as well as from Mexico. Itis 
but little if any thing inferior to contrayervas 
Conrrave’rva Vircinia'na. See dristo- 
lochia Serpentaria. 
Conrritio. The same as:comminution. 
CONTUSION. (From contundo, to 
knock together.) A bruise, or contused 
wound. 
CONVALESCENCE. That space from 
the departure of a disease, to the recovery 
of the strength lost by it. ' 


See Dorstenia 
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CONVALLA/RIA. (From convallis, a 


valley ; named from its abounding in vaileys 
and marshes.) The name of a genus’ of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Her- 
andria. Order, Monogynia.. 

Convatia’a1a Masa’Lis. The systematic 
name of the lily of the valley. Liliwm con- 
ualiium. Convallaria. Maianthemum. May- 
lily. The flowers of this plant. Convallaria 
majalis;—scapo nudo of Linnzus, have a 
penetrating bitter taste, and are given in 
nervous and catarrhal disorders. When dried 
and powdered, they prove strongly purga- 
tive. Watery or spirituous extracts made 
from them, given in doses of a scruple/ or 
drachm, act as gentle stimulating aperjents 
and laxatives; and seem to partake of the 
purgative virtue, as well as the bitter- 
The roots, in the form 
of tincture, or infusion, act as a sternutatory 
when snuffed up the nose, and as a laxative 
or purgative when taken internally. 

Convatta/RIA Potycona’rum. The sys- 
tematic name of Solomon’s seal. Sigiluwm 
Salomonis. Convallaria polygonatum ; foliis 
alternis amplexicaulibus, caule ancipiti, pe- 
dunculis axillaribus subwnifioris, of Linnzus. 
The roots are applied externally as adstrin- 
gents, and are administered internally as 
corroborants. 

Coxvotu'ra surenio’RA o’ssa. 
perior turbinated bones of the nose. 

Convotu'ta InFERIOnRA O'ssa. The lower 
furbinated bones of the nose. 

CONVO'LVULUS. (From convolvo, to 
roll together.) 

* 1.. A name for the Iliac passion. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, so called from their twist- 
ing round others. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Monogynia,' which affords the Jalapa, me- 
choacana, turbith, and scammony. The 
whole genus. consists of plants containing 
a milky juice strongly cathartic and caustic. 

Convo'tvutus America’xus. The jalap 
reot. 

Convo'tvutus cawra’srica. A name for 
the cantabrica, Convolvulus minimus spice 
Soltis. Convolvidus linarie folio. Convolvulus 
Caniabrica of Linnzys. Lavender-leaved 
bind-weed. Pliny says it was discovered in 

e time of Augustus, in the country of the 
Cantabri in Spain; whence its name. It is 
anthelmintic and actively cathartic. 

Convo/tvuLus cotusri‘Nus. The pariera 
brava. 

Convo'Lvutus saua’pa. The systematic 
name of the jalap plant. Jalapium. Mechoa- 
canna nigra. Jalap. The plant is thus de- 
scribed by Linnzus. Convolvulus jalapa : 
caule volubili ; folis ovatis, subcordatis, obtu- 
sts, ubsolete repandis, subtus villosis; pedun- 
cults unifloris. It is a native of South 
America. In the shops,. the root is found 
both cut into slices and whole, of an oval 
shape, solid, ponderous, blackish on the out- 
side, but grey within. and marked with 
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several dark veins, by the number of which, 
and by its hardness, heaviness, and dark eo- 
lour, the gooduess of the root is to be esti-~ 
mated. It has scarcely any smell, and very 
little taste, but to the tongue, and ‘to the 
throat, manifests a slight degree of pungen- 
cy. The medicinal activity of jalap resides 
principally, if not wholly, in the resin, 
which, though given in small doses, ocea+ 
sions violent tormina. The root powdered 
is a very common, efficacious, and safe 
purgative, as daily experience evinces; but, 
according as it contains more or less resin, 
its effects must of course vary. In large 
doses, or when joined with calomel, it is 
recommended as an anthelmintic and hy- 
dragogue. Inthe pharmacopeeias, this root 
is ordered in the form of tincture and ex- 
tract; and the Edinburgh College directs it 
also in powder, with twice its weight of 
crystals of tartar. 

Convo'LvuLus MaA‘sor a'rBus. 
volvulus septum. 

Convo'tvutus Mari'tmus, The brassica 
maritima, or sea colewort. 

Convo’LtvuLus MecHoacaNn. Mechoacanne 
radix. Jalappa alba. Rhabarbarum albums 
Mechoacan. The root of a species of cons 
volvulus, Cenvolvulus Mechoacan, or Bry- 
onia alba Peruviana, is brought from Mexico. 
It possesses aperient properties, and was long 
used as the common purge of this. country, 
but is now wholly superseded by jalap. © 

Convo’LvuLtus scammo’n1a. The syste 
matic name of the scammony plant. Scam- 
montium. Convolvulus syriacus. Scammonium 
syriacum. Diagrydium. Scammony. ‘The 
plant which affords the concrete gummi- 
resinous juice termed scammony is the 
Convolvulus scammonia ; foliis sagittatis* pos- 
tice truncatis, pedunculis teretibus subtifloris, 
of Linnzus. It grows plentifully about 
Maraash, Antioch, Edlib, and towards Tri- 
poli, in Syria. No part of the dried piant 
possesses any medicinal quality, but the 
root, whicl Dr. Russel administered in de- 
coction, and found it to be a pleasant and 
mild cathartic. It is from the milky juice 
of the root that we obtain the officinal 
scammony, which is procured in the follow- 
ing manner by the peasants, who collect it 
in the beginning of June: Having cleared 
away the earth from about the root, they 
cut off the tep im an oblique direction, 
about two inches below where the stalks 
spring from it. Under the most: depending 
part of the slope, they fix a shell, or some 
other convenient receptacle, into which the 
milky juice gradually flows. It is left there 
about twelve hours, which time is sufficient 
for draining off the Whole juice ; this, how- 
ever, is in small quantity, each root affording 
but a very few drachms. This juice from 
the several roots is put together} often into 
the leg of an old boot, for’ want of some 
more ‘proper vessel, where, in a Tittle time, 
it grows hard, and is the genuimé-scam- 
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mony. The smell of scammony is rather 
unpleasant, and the taste bitterish and 
slightly acrid. The different proportions of 
gum and resin, of which it consists, have 
been variously stated; but, as proof spirit 


is the best menstruum for it, these substan-’ 


ees are supposed to be nearly in equal parts. 
It is brought from Aleppo and Smyrna in 
masses, generally of a light shining gray 
colour, and friable texture; of rather an 
unpleasant smell, and bitterish and slightly 
acrid taste. The scammony of Aleppo is by 
far the purest. That of Smyrna is ponder- 
ous, black, and mixed with extraneous 
matters. Scammony appears to have been 
well known to the Greek and Arabian phy- 
sicians, and was exhibited internally as a 
purgative, and externally for the itch, tinea, 
fixed pains, &c. It is seldom given alone, 
but enters several compounds, which are 
administered as purgatives. 

Conyo/LvuLus sz'rium. Convolvulus ma- 
jor albus. The juice of this plant, Convol- 
vulus sepium ; follis sagitiatis postice trunca- 
tis pedunculis tetragonis, unifioris, of Lin- 
neus, is violently purgative, and given in 
dropsical affections. A poultice of the herb, 
made with oil, is recommended in white 
swellings of the knee joint. 

Convo'LVULUS SOLDANE LLA. 
matic name of the sea convolvulus. Brassica 
marina. Kpauén saracoia. Convolvulus ma- 
ri#timus. Soldanella. Soldanella. This plant, 
Convolvulus soldanella; foliis reniformibus, 
pedunculis unifloris, of Linnezus, is a native 
of our coasts. The leaves are said to bea 
drastic. purge. It is only used by the com- 
mon people, the pharmacopeeias having now 
substituted more safe and valuable remedies 
in its place. 

Convo'xvutus Syri/acus. 
the scammonium. 

Convo'LvuLus TURPE’tHUM. The systema- 
tic name of the turbith plant. Turpethum. 
The cortical part of the root of a species of 
convolvulus, brought from the East Indies, 


A. name for 


in oblong pieces: it is of a brown or ash co-. 


lour on the outside, and whitish within, 
The best is ponderous, not wrinkled, easy 
to break, and discovers to the eye a large 
quantity of resinous matter. When chewed, 
it at first imparts a sweetish taste, which is 
followed by a nauseous acrimony. It is 
considered as a purgative, liable to much 
irregularity of action. 

CONVULSION. (Convulsio ; from con- 
vello, to pull together.) Hieranosos. Dis- 
tentio nervorum. Clonic spasm. A diseased 


action of muscular fibres, known by alter-' 


nate relaxations, with violent and involun- 
tary contractions of the muscular parts, 
without sleep. Cullen arranges convulsion 
in the class neuroses, and order spasmi. 
Convulsions are universal or partial, and 
have obtained different names, according to 
the parts affected, or the symptoms; as the 
risus sandonicus, when the muscles of the 


The syste- 
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face are affected; St. Vitus’s dance, when 
the muscles of the arm are thrown into in- 
voluntary motions, with lameness and rota- 
tions. The hysterical epilepsy, or other epi- 
lepsies, arising from different causes, are 
convulsive diseases of the universal kind: 
the muscles of the globe of the eye, throw- 
ing the eye into involuntary distortions in 
defiance of the direction of the will, are in- 
stances of partial convulsion, The muscles 
principally affected in all species of convul- 
sions, are those immediately under the di- 
rection of the will; as those of the eyelids, 
eye, face, jaws, neck, superior and inferior 
extremities. The muscles of respiration, act- 
ing both voluntarily and involuntarily, are 
not unfrequently convulsed; as the dia- 
phragm, ‘intercostals, &c. ‘The more imme- 
diate causes of convulsions are, 1. Either 
mental affection, or any irritating cause ex- 
citing a greater action in the arterial system 
of the brain and nerves. 2. An inerease of 
nervous energy, which seems to hold pace 
or be equi-potent with the increased arterial 
energy excited in the brain. 3. This in- 
creased energy, conveying its augmented 
effects, without the direction of the will, to 
any muscles destined to voluntary motion, 
over-irritates them. 4. The muscles, irri- 
tated by the increased nervous energy and 
arterial influx, contract more’ forcibly and 
involuntarily by their excited vis insita, con- 
jointly with other causes, as leng as the 
increased nervous energy continues. 5. This 
increased energy in the nervous system may 
be excited either by the mind, or by any 
acrimony in the blood, or other stimuli 
sufficiently irritating to increase the arterial 
action, nervous influence, and the vires in- © 
site of muscles. 6. After muscles have been 
once accustomed to act involuntarily, and 
with increased action, the same causes can 
readily produce the same effects on those 
organs. 7. All parts that have muscular 
fibres may be convulsed. 8. The sensations 
in the mind most capable of producing con- 
vulsions, are timidity, horror, anger, great 
sensibility of the soul, &c. 

Convu'Lsio. aABDO/MINIS. 
the muscles of the belly. 

Convu'tsio cani'na. A wry mouth. 

Convu'zsio cerxa’ts. Cereal convulsion 
is a singular disorder of the spasmodic con-. 
vulsive kind, not common to this country, 
but mentioned by Cartheuser under this 
title, from the peculiar tingling and formi- 
cation perceived in the arms and legs. Mo- 
tus spasmodicus of Hoffman. It is endemial 
in some places in Germany, but more a 
rural than urbanical disorder, said to arise 
from the use of spoiled corn. 

Convu'tsro cxo'nica. Convulsion with 
alternate relaxation. 

Corvu'tsio Gravipa/num. Convulsion of 
pregnant women. is 
Convu'/LsIo HABITUA LIS. The chorea Sancti 
Viti. ce 


Convulsion of 
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’ Convu’tsto HEMITO’roNos. _ Convulsion 
approaching to tetanus. | 
Convu'Lsio AB INANI‘TIONE. Conyulsion 
from inanition. 


Conve'tsio npica. Tetanus. 


Convu'tsio INTERMI'TrENS. Convulsion 
occurring in paroxysms. 

Convu'tsio /NEPHRA’LGICA. Convulsion 
from stones in the kidneys. 

Convu'tsio aB oNANI'sMo. Convulsion 


from self-pollution. 

Convu’tsio RaPHA’NIA. Spasmodic pain- 
ful disease of the joints. 

Convu'tsio ro’nica. Common or perma- 
nent convulsion. 

Convo'tsio u’ter1. Abortion. 

CONY’ZA. (From kovs, dust; because 
its powder is sprinkled to kill fleas in places 
where they are troublesome.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan systent. 
Class, Syngenesia. Order, Polygamia super- 
flua. There is some difficulty in ascertaining 
the plants called conyzas by the older prac- 
titioners: they are either of the genus co- 
nyza, inula, gnaphalium, erigeron, or chry- 
socoma. 

Cony’za mruio’pica. The plant so called 
is most probably the chrysocoma comaurea 
of Willdenow, a shrub which grows wild 
about the Cape of Good Hope, and is culti- 
vated in our green-houses, because it flowers 
the greater part of the year. 

Cony'za carvu’Lea. The Erigeron acre of 
Linnzus answers to the description of this 
plant. 

Cony’za ma/sor. Supposed to be the 
inula viscosa of Linneus. 

,Cony’za mu‘pia. See Inula dysenterica. 

Cony’za ma’sor vuuea’ris, The Inula 
dysenterica. 

Cony’za minor. The Inv'la pulicaris of 
Linnzus answers to the description given of 
this plant in most books. Its chief use is to 
destroy fleas and knats. 

Conyxa minor flore globoso. This is the 
inula pulicaris of Linnzus. 

Coorrrro’r1a. (From co operio, to cover 
over.) Cartilago thyroidea. Called also 
abicun. 

Coo’srrum. The centre of the diaphragm. 

COPA'IBA. (Copaiba, -@, fem. from 
copal, the American name for any odori- 
ferous gum, and iba, or iva, a tree.) The 
name given by the College of Physicians of 
London to the balsam of copaiva. Balsamum 
Braziliense. Balsamum copaibe. Balsamum 
de copaibu. Balsamum capivi. 

Copaiba is a yellow resinous juice, of a 
moderately agreeable smell, and a bitterish 
biting taste, very permanent on the tongue. 
The tree which affords it is the Copaifera 
officinalis of Linnzus. It is obtained by 
making deep incisions near its trunk, when 
the “balsam immediately issues, and, at the 
proper season, flows in such abundance, 
that sometimes, in three hours, twelve 
pounds haye been procured. The older 
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trees afford the best balsam, and yield it 
two or three times in the same year. The 
balsam supplied by the young and vigorous 
trees, which abound with the most juice, is 
crude and watery, and is, therefore, ac- 
counted less valuable. While flowing from 
the tree, this balsam is a’ colourléss fluid ; 
in time, however, it acquires a yellowish 
tinge, and the consistence of oil; but, 
though by age it has been found thick, like 
honey, yet it never becomes solid, like other 
resinous fluids. By distillation in water, the 
oil is separated frora the resin; and, in the 
former, the taste and smell of the balsam 
are concentrated. If the operation is care- 
fully performed, about one-half of the bal- 
sam rises into the receiver, in the form of — 
oil. The balsam unites with fixed and vola- 
tile oils, and with spirit of wine. It is given 
in all diseases of the urinary organs, when 
no inflammation is present. In gleets, and 
in gonorrhoea, it was once a favourite reme- 
dy, but is now disused. In diseases of the 
kidneys it is still employed, though less 
frequently than usual; and in hemorrhoids 
it is occasionally trusted. The dose is from 
20 to 30 drops, twice or three times a day, . 
mixed with water, by means of an egg, or . 
any mucilage. The balsam of copaiva is, 
occasionally adulterated with turpentine, 
but its virtues are not greatly injured by the. 
fraud. 

Coraiva. See Copaiba. gr behind 

COPAI/FERA. (From Copaiva, the In- >, 
dian name, and fero, to bear.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan sys-* 
tem. Class, Decandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Corar'FeRA OFFIcINA’LIs. The systema- 
tic name of the plant from which the Co- 
paiva balsam is obtained. é 

COPAL. (The American name of all 
clear odoriferous gums.) Gum copal. This 
resinous substance is imported from Guinea, 
where it is found in the sand on the shore. 
It is of a yellow colour, faintly glistening, 
imperfectly, transparent, and apt.to break 
with a conchoidal fracture. It is tasteless, 
and, while cold, inodorous. It is used, 
dissolved in rectified spirit of wine, in laxi- 
ties of the gums, with the same views as 
mastich. 

Corr’ita. See Cupel. 

Co’ruer. A name for camphor. 

Co’rHos. (Kwpos, dumb.) Deaf or dumb. 
Also a dulness in any of the senses. 

COPHO'SIS. (From wos, deaf.) A 
difficulty of hearing, It is often sympto- 
matic of some disease. See Dysecoea. - 

COPPER, (Cuprum, i. neut. quasi es 
Cyprium ; so named from the island of Cy- 
prus, whence it was formerly brought.) A 
metal found in the earth, in various states. 
It is found native, (native copper,) possessing 
the red colour, malleability, and many of its 
other properties; it is, however, not,quite 
pure, but. generally mixed with .aminute. 


portion of gold, or silver. SE ae 
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This ore is found of an indeterminate 
figure, in solid and compact masses; in 
crystals, mostly cubical; sometimes in plates 
and threads, which assume a variety of 
forms. It then is flexible. It has much 
metallic lustre. It is found in many parts 
of Europe. 

Copper ores are very numerous. Copper 
combined with oxygen, forms oxide of copper, 
of a red or sometimes black colour. United 
to carbonic acid, it constitutes the biue and 
green copper ores, (mountain blue, mountain 
green,) &e. The compact ore of this kind is 
termed malachite. It generally exhibits a very 
fine grass-green, emerald-green, or apple- 
green colour. It is found in solid masses of 
an indeterminate shape. It has often a beau- 
tiful sattin-like appearance, or silky lustre. 

Copper also exists mineralized by the 
muriatic acid, sulphuric acid, arsenic acid, 
&c. Copper mineralized with sulphur is 
called vitreous copper ore. Its colour is 
generally lead-grey.. Combined with. sul- 
phur and iron, it forms all the varieties of 
copper pyrites. Mineralized with sulphur, 
arsenic, iron, and.zinc, it constitutes the 
brown or blendose copper ores, of which there 
are many varieties. Copper mines are abun- 
dant in Britain, Germany, &c. 

Properties of Copper. —>Pure copper is of 
a rose-red colour, very sonorous, very tena- 
cious, ductile, and malleable; of a consider- 
able compactness; moderately hard and 
elastic. ts texture is granulated, and sub- 
ject to.blisters. It crystallizes in quadrila- 
teral pyramids. Its specific gravity is be- 
tween between 7.788 and 8.584. When 
rubbed, it emits a disagreeable odour. It 
melts at 27° of Wedgwood’s pyrometer. At 
a higher temperature, it burns with a beau- 
tiful green flame. It is a goed conductor 
of caloric, of electricity, and of galvanism. 
Exposed to the air it becomes brown, and 
at last green, by absorbing carbonic acid. 
When heated, it turns blue, yellow, violet, 
and brown. It readily fuses with phospho- 
rus and unites to sulphur, when finely divided 
by mere trituration. It does not decompose 
water at the temperature of ignition. It is 
acted on by the greater number of the acids. 
Nitrie acid acts on copper with great vehe- 
mence. . Sulphuret of potash combines with 
it in the dry and in the humid way. It is 
capable of alloying with the greater number 
of the metals. With zine it forms the com- 
pound metals called brass, pinchbeck, and 
others : 
bronze. It unites to the earths merely in 
vitrification. . Liquid ammonia causes it to 
oxidize quickly when air is admitted. It 
decomposes muriate of ammonia, and red 
sulphuret of mercury, by heat. It is poi- 
sonous to the human constitution. 

Method of obtaining Copper.— Copper is 
procured from its ores, by different processes, 
according to the nature of those ores. If 
they contain much sulphur, after being 


with: tin it forms bell-metal ‘and | 
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pounded and washed, they are roasted in 
the open air to dispel the sulphur. The 
ore is afterwards roasted once or twice more, 
and is melted in an open fire ‘into a mass, 
called a mat of copper. In this state it 
still contains -a Jarge quantity. of .sulphur, 
which the workmen continue to expel by 


repeated roastings and fusion, till the metal | 


acquires a certain degree of purity, and is 
called black copper, which is somewhat mal- 
leable, but still contains sulphur, iron, and 
in general some other impurities. In order 
to get entirely rid of these, the copper is 
hastily fused with three times its weight of 
lead. The lead unites with the copper, and 
expels the iron; and the rest of the metals 
which happen to be mixed with the copper 
are thus expelled. The copper is afterwards 
refined by keeping it heated in crucibles for 
a considerable time, so that it may throw up 
all the foreign substances it still contains 
in the form of scorix. ‘It is examined 
from time to time by immersing -iron rods 
into it, which become covered with a small 
quantity of copper, and its purity is judged 
of by the brilliant redness of these speci- 
mens. 


Co’rreras. A name given to blue, green, _ 


and white vitriol. : 

Corraco/ca. (From xompos, dung, and 
ayw, to bring away.) Copragogum. The 
name of a gently purging eiectuary, men- 
tioned by Rulandus. . 


. 


excre- 


Corrir MEsIS. (From kompos, 
ment, and euew, to vomit.) A vomiting 
of feces. 

Coprocri’tica. (From = kompos, excre- 


ment, and xpi, 
thartic medicines. 

Corrorno’r1a. (From .xompos, excre- 
ment, and @opew, to bring away.) A purg- 
ins. Bele 


to separate.).. Mild ca- 


Co’pros. (Kompos.) The feces, or ex~ 
crements. Ce ees ; 
Corrosra’sta: (From kompos, feces, and 


isnut, to remain.) Costiveness, or a con- 
striction of the belly. 

Corra/niom. (Kom/n, a small cake.) 
Coptarium. A medicine in the shape of a 
very small cake, directed for disorders of the 
aspera arteria and lungs, and for many other 
intentions, by the antients. “) 

Co'rre. (Koln, a small cake.), It was 
the form of a medicine used by the antients5 


also a cataplasm generally made of vegeta-_ 
ble substances, and. applied externally to _ 


the stomach, and internally on many occa+ 
sions. Rye oe 
Coruna. (Quasi compula ; from com- 
pello, to restrain.) A name for a liga- 
ment. ard, 
Coaur’nt1a. (From coquo, to digest.) 
Medicines which promote concoction. 
COR. (Cordis, neut.) 
1. The heart. See Heart. 


2. Gold. +3. 


3. An-intense'fire.. ~ lk, Eno 
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» Coracr'nx. (From kopat, a crow; so 
named from its black colour.) A name 
for a lozenge, quoted by Galen from As- 
clepiades. 

CORACO-BRACHIA‘’LIS. (From 
Kopag, a crow, and Bpaxiov, the, arm.) 
Coraco-humeral of Dumas. Coraco-bra- 
chizus. A muscle, so called from its 
origin and insertion. It is situated on 
the humerus, before the scapula. It 
arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the 
fore-part of the coracoid process of the 
scapula, adhering, in its descent, to the 
short head of the biceps; inserted, tendi- 
nous and fleshy, about the middle of the 
internal part of the os humeri, near the 
origin of the third head of the triceps, 
called brachialis externus, where it sends 
down a thin, tendinous expansion to the 
internal condyle of the os humeri. Its 
use is to raise the arm upwards and for- 
wards. . 

CORACO-HYOIDE'US. = (Coraco- 
hyoideus, sc. musculus, Kopato-voidatos : from 
kopaé, a crow, and voeidys, the bone called 
hyoides.) See Omo-hyoideus. 

CO’/RACOID. (Coracoideus; from xo- 
pag, a crow, and eiSos, resemblance ; because 
it is shaped like the beak of a crow.) A 
name given toa process on the upper and 
anterior part of the scapula. 

Coral. See Corallium. 

CORALLI'NA. (Dim. of corallium; 
from kopn, a daughter, and ads, the sea ; 
because it is generated in the sea.) Muscus 
maritimus.  Corallina officinalis. Corallina 
alba. ~Sea coralline, and white wormseed. 
A marine production, resembling a small 
plant without leaves, consisting of numerous 
brittle cretaceous substances, friable betwixt 
the fingers, and crackling between the teeth. 
Powdered, it is administered to children as 
an anthelmintic. 

Coratyi'NA CoRSICA’NA. 
ton. Conferva helmintho-cortos. Corallina 
rubra. Corallina melito-corton. Lemitho- 
corton. Corsican worm-weed. Fucus hel- 
mintho-corton of De la Tourrette. This 
plant has gained great repute in destroy- 
ing all species of intestinal worms. Its 
Virtues are extolled by many; but impar- 
tial experimentalists have frequently been 
disappointed of its efficacy. ‘The Geneva 
Pharmacopeeia directs a syrup to be made 
of it. 

— Corarii’NA MELITO-cO’RTON. 
lina corsicana. 

CoRALLI'NA RU‘BRA. 
sicana, 

Coralline. See Corallina. 

Coralline, Corsican. See Corallina Corsi 
cana. 

Cora’trium a'tzum. A hard, white, cal- 
Careous, brittle substance; the nidus of the 
Madrepora oculata. Class, Vermes. Order, 
Lithophyta. It is sometimes exhibited as an 
absorbent earth. bedi fsie 


Helmintho-cor- 


See Coral- 


See Corallina cor- 
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CORA/LLIUM RU’/BRUM. (From 


kopn, a daughter, and @As, the sea; so 
named because it is generated in the sea.) 
Acmo. Azur... The red coral is mostly 
employed medicinally. It is a hard, brittle, 
calcareous substance, resembling the stalk 
of a plant, and is the habitation of the Jsis 
nobilis, Class, Vermes. Order, Zoophyta. 
When powdered, it is exhibited as an ab- 
sorbent earth to children; but does not 
appear to claim any preference to common 
chalk. 

Corattope’NpDRoN. (From  kopadduoy, 
coral, and devdpov, a tree; resembling in 
hardness and colour a piece of coral.) The 
coral-tree of America; antivenereal. 

Corattor’pgs se/prroi. Tooth or coral- 
wort; corroborant. 
~ Corattor'pEs ru/naus. (From ropaaawy, 
coral, and e:5os, likeness. ) Erotylus.  Cla- 
varia coralloides of Linneus. It is said to 
be corroborant and astringent. 

Co’xcnoron. (From xopy, the pupil of 
the eye, and kopew, to purge; so called 
because it was thought to purge away 
rheum from the eyes.) The herb pim- 
pernel, or chickweed. 

Co/rnpa. See Chordee. 

CO’RDA TY’MPANI. The portio 
dura of the seventh pair of nerves, having 
entered the tympanum, sends a small branch 
to the stapes, and another more considerable 
one, which runs across the tympanum from 
behind forwards, passes between the long 
leg of the incus and the handle of the mal- 
leus, then goes out at the same place where 


‘the tendon of the anterior muscle of the 


malleus enters. It is called corda tym- 
pani, because it crosses the tympanum as 
a cord crosses the bottom of adrum. Dr. 
Monro thinks, that the corda tympani is 
formed by the second branch of the fifth 
pair, as well as by the portio dura of the 
seventh. 

CORDEZ WILLISII. 
mater. 

CORDIALS. Medicines are generally 
so termed, which possess warm and stimu- 
lating properties, and that are given to raise 
the spirits. 

Co’rpia My'xa. Sebestina. The syste~ 
matic name of the Sebesten plant. Sedesten. 
Sebsten. The dark black fruit of the 
cordia; foltis ovatis, supra glabris ; corym~ 
bis lateralibus ; calycibus decemstriatis of 
Linneus. It possesses glutinous and ape- 
rient qualities, and is exhibited in form of 
decoction in various diseases of the chest, 
hoarseness, cough, difficult respiration, &c. 

Corpine’ma. (From xapa, the head, and 
dwew, to move about.) A head-ache attended 
with a vertigo. 

Corno'tium. (From cor, the heart, and 
dclor, pain.) A name formerly applied to 
cardialgia, or heart-burn. 

CORDUS, Vatenrius, was born in 1515, 
of a Elessian “aaa After studying in 


See Dura 
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some of the German universities, he tra- 
velled through Italy, chiefly engaged in 
botanical researches.. He died at the early 
age of 29, leaving several works; a “‘ His- 
tory of Plants,’’ many of them never before 
described ; «¢ Annotations on Dioscorides ;”” 
a Nuremberg Dispensatory, &c. 

Co’rnr. (Kopy.) The pupil of the eye. 

Corr’mata. “(From xopew, to cleanse.) 
Medicines for cleansing the skin. 

Coriander. See Cortandrum. 

CORIA’/NDRUM. (From xopn, a pu- 
pil, and aynp, a man; because of its round- 
ness, like the pupil of a man’s eye; or pro- 
bably so called from opis, cimex, a bug, 
because the green herb, seed and all, stinks 
intolerably of bugs.) Coriander. 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. ° 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the offi- 
cinal coriander. See Coriandrum sativum. 

Corr’anprum sativum. The systematic 
name of the plant called coriandrum in the 
pharmacopeias. Cassibor. Corianon. ‘The 
Coriandrum  fructibus » globosis, of Lin- 
nexus. This plant is a native of the 
South of Europe, where, in some places, 
it'is said to grow in such abundance as fre- 
quently to choke the growth of wheat and 
other grain. From being cultivated here 
as a medicinal plant, \it has for some time 

- become naturalized to this country, where 
it is usually found in corn fields, the sides 
» of roads, and about dunghills. Every part 
of the plant, when fresh, has a very offen- 
sive odour, but, upon being dried, the seeds 
have a.tolerably grateful smell, and their 
taste is moderately warm and slightly pun- 
gent. They give out their virtue totally to 
rectified spirit, but only partially to water. 
In distillation with water, they yield a 
small quantity of a yellowish essential oil, 
which smells strongly and pretty agreeably 
of the coriander. 

Dioscorides asserts, that the seeds, when 
taken in a considerable quantity, produce 
deleterious effects; and, in some parts of 
Spain and Egypt, where the fresh herb is 
eaten as a cordial, instances of fatuity, le- 
thargy, &c. are observed to occur very 
frequently ; but these qualities seem to have 
been unjustly ascribed to the coriander ; and 
Dr. Withering informs us, that he has 
known six drachms of the seeds taken at 
once, without any remarkable effect. These 
seeds, and indeed most of those of the,um- 
belliferous plants, possess a stomachic and 
carminative power. They were directed in the 
infusum amarum, the infusum senne tartar- 
izatum, and some other compositions of the 
pharmacopeeias ; and, according to Dr. Cul- 
len, the principal use of these seeds is, ‘‘ that 
infused along with senna, they more power- 
fully correct the odour and taste of this 
than any other aromatic that I have em- 
ployed, and are, I believe, equally powerful 
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in obviating the griping that sentta is. very 
ready to produce.” 

Coria‘non. See Coriandrum. 

Co’nis. (From xeipw, to cleave, or cut; 
so called because it was said to heal wounds. ) 
The herb hypericum. we: 

Co’r1s urea. Coris legitima cretica, 
The hypericum saxatile, or bastard St. John’s 
wort. rtd 

Co/n1s Monsreuie’NsIs. ‘This plant is in- 
tensely bitter and nauseous, but apparently, 
an active medicine, and employed, it is said, 
with success in syphilis. 

CORK. The bark of the Quercus suber 
of Linnzus, formerly employed as an as- 
tringent, but nowdisused. It affords an acid. 

CORN. Clavus. A hardened portion 
of cuticle, produced by pressure: so called 
because a piece can be picked out like a corn 
of barley. Corns are sometimes connected 
with the periosteum. a . 

Cornacui'nr Pu/tvis. Scammony, anti- 
mony, and cream of tartar. *y 

CORNARIUS, Joun, was born in Up- 
per Saxony, in the year 1500. According 
to Haller his real name was Haguenbot, or 
Hanbut. He is said to have been led to 
the study of medicine from the delicacy of 
his own constitution. He graduated at Pa- 
dua, after attending seyeral other universi- 
ties. Besides translating Hippocrates, and 
some other Greek writers into Latin, he was 
author of several works on medicine; and 
is said to haye had an extensive practice. 
He died in 1558, leaving ason, Diomepg, | 
who succeeded him, and was afterwards 
professor of medicine at Vienna, and phy- 
sician to Maximilian IT, nyES 

CORNARO, Lewis, of a noble Vene- 
tian family, was born in 1467. Having 
impaired his constitution by a debauched 
and voluptuous life, and brought on at last 
a severe illness, on recovering from this, at 
the age of more than 40, he adopted a strict, 
abstemious regimen, limiting himself to 
twelve ounces of solid food, and fourteen of 
wine, daily; which quantity he rather di- 
minished in the latter part of his life. He 
carefully avoided also the extremes of heat or 
cold, with all violent exercise; and took care _ 
to liye in a pure dry air. He thus preserved 
a considerable share of health and activity to 
the great age of 98. His wife, by whom 
he had an only child, a daughter, when they 
were both advanced in years, survived him, 
and attained nearly the same period. When 
he was 83, he published a short treatise in 
commendation of temperance, which has 
been repeatedly translated, and printed in 
every country of Europe. He then states 
himself, to have been able to mount. his 
horse, without assistance, from any rising 
ground. He wrote three other discourses 
on similar subjects at subsequent periods 
the last only three years before his death. 
The best English translation is said to be 
that of 1779, a AT 
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CORNEA OPA'CA. The sclerotic 


membrane of the eye is so called, because it 
is of a horny consistence and opake. See 
Sclerotic coat. 

CO/RNEA TRANSPA’RENS. Scle- 
rotica ceratoides. The transparent portion of 
the sclerotic membrane, through which the 
rays of light pass, is so called, to distinguish 
it from that which is opake. See Sclerotic 


coat. 
Corne'sta. A chemical retort. 
Cornflower. See Centaurea Cyanus. 
Corny’ cuta.. (From cornu, a horn.) A 


cupping instrument, made of horn. 

Cornicuta‘Ris. (From cornu, a horn.) 
Shaped like a horn; the coracoid process. 

CORN-SALLAD. ‘This is the Valeritana lo- 
custa of Linneus, It is cultivated in our 
gardens, and eatén amongst the early sallads. 
It is a very wholesome succulent plant, pos- 
sessing antiscorbutic and gently aperient 
virtues. 

CO/RNU AMMO'NIS. Cornu arietis. 
When ‘the pes hippocampi of the human 
brain is cut transversely through, the’ cor- 
tical substance i is so disposed as to resemble 
aram’s horn. “This is the true cornu am- 
monis, though the name is often applied to 
the pes hippocampi. 

**CO’RNU ARIETIS. See Cornu am- 
monis. | 

‘CO’RNU.. Cornu cervi. Hartshorn. The 
horns of several species of stag, as the cer- 
vus alces, cervus dama, cervus élaphus, and. 
cervus taranda, are used medicinally. Boil- 
ed, they ‘impart to the water a’ nutritious 
jelly, which is frequently served at table. 
‘Hartshorn jelly is made thus:— Boil half 
a pound of the shavings of hartshorn, in 
six pints of‘ water, to a quart; tothe strained 
liquor add one ounce of the juice of lemon, 
or of Seville orange, four ounces of moun- 
tain wine, and half a pound of sugar; then 
boil the whole to a proper consistence. The 
chief use of the horns is for calcination, and 
to afford the liguor volatilis cornu cervi and 
sub-carbonate of ammonia. 

” Co’RNU CE’ RVI CALCINA’TUM. 
ustum. 

*Co'rxu v'stum. Burn pieces of harts- 
horn ‘in an open fire, till they become tho- 
roughly white;’ then powder, and prepare 
them in the ; Lite manner, as isdirected for 
chalk. Burnt hartshorn shavings possess 

absorbent, antacid, and adstringent proper- 
ties, and are given in the form of decoction, as 
a common drink in diarrheeas, pyrosis, &c. 
~CO/RNDA. Warts. Horny excrescences, 
which mostly form'on the joints of the toes. 

Similar diseased productions have been 
known to arise on the head, and other 
parts. 

Co’axvua v'rert. Plectene. In compa- 
Fative anatomy, the horns of the womb; the 
womb being in some animals triangular, and 
dts angles resembling horns. 

~ Cornumu’ sa. A retort, 


See Cornu 


CcoR 289 
1. The name ofa genus of. 
plants in the Linnzan system, 


‘Glass, . Te 
trandria. Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of, the cor 
nel-tree. Cornus sanguinea of, Linnztus. 
The fruit is moderately cooling and: ‘asfuin: 

ent. 
$ Cornu’ta. (From cornu; from its re- 
semblance to a horn.) A retort. 

Corowa crta’ris. The ciliar ligament. 

CORO/NA GLA/NDIS. “The ‘waygin 
of the glans penis. 

Coro’NA imPERiA‘Lis. A name for crown- 


CO'RNUS. 


imperial. The Turks use this plant as ‘an 
emetic. The whole plant is’ considered 
poisonous. i ; 


Coro’na re‘cia.. The melilotus. 

Coro’na so’Lis. Sun-flower. Called also © 
chimalati. The Helianthus annwus of Lin- 
nus. It has been noticed as heating and 
an agreeable food. The seeds are made i into 
bread. 

Coro’NaA VE'NERIS. Venereal blotches on 
the forehead ‘are so termed. * * 

CORO’NAL SU’TURE. (From co- 
rona, a crown, or garland; so named because 
the antients wore’ their |‘ garlands ‘in’ its di- 
rection.) Satwracoronalis.' Sutura’ aréualis. 
The suture of the head, that ‘extends from 
one temple across to the other, ‘unitimg the 
two parietal bones with the frontal. 

Corona’rivs sroma’cuicus.’ Part of the 
eighth pair of nerves. ; 

CORONARY VESSELS. Vasa co- 
ronaria. ‘The arteries and veins of the heart; 
also others belonging to the stomach. ‘The 
term coronary is here given from corona,'a 
crown, surrounding any part in the manner 
of a crown. 

CORONARY LIGAMENTS. (From 
corona, a crown.) Ligaments uniting the 
radius and ulna. The term ligamentum 
coronarium is also applied toa ligament of 
the liver. 

CORO'NE. (Kopwyn, a crow; so named. 
from its supposed likeness to a crow’s bill.) 
The acute process of the lower jaw-bone: ° 

CORONOID. (Coronoideus ; from Kopw- 
vn, a crow, and etdos, likeness.) Processes 
of bones are so called, that have any re- 
semblance to a crow’s beak, as coronoides 
apophysis ulne, coronoides apophysis maxille. 

Corono’rus. (From xopwyn,’ a carrion. 
crow, and zrous, foot; the plant being said 
to resemble a crow’s foot. ) See Plantago. 

CO/RPORA ALBICA'NTIA. “Cor- 
pora albicantia Willisii. 

CO’RPORA CAVERNO'SA . CLI- 
TO’RIDIS. Two hollow: crura,: forming 
the clitoris. * 

CO/RPORA CAVERNO'SA PE’NIS. 
Two spongy bodies that arise, one from 
each ascending portion of the ischium, ‘and 
form the whole bulk of the penis aboye’the 
urethra, and terminate obtusely behind its 

glans. See Penis. 
CORPORA FIMBRIA‘TA ‘The 
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‘flattened terminations of the posterior crura 
of the fornix of the brain, which turn round 
into the inferior cavity of the lateral ven- 
tricle, and end in the pedes hippocampi. 

Co’rrora tozo’sa. Part of the cortical 
part of the kidney. 

Co’RFORA NERVEO-SPONGIO’SA. 
pora cavernosa penis, 

Co’RPoRA NERVO'SAs 
vernosa clitoridis. 

CO’RPORA OLIVA’RIA. The two 
external prominences of the medulla ob- 
longata, that are shaped somewhat like an 
olive. 

CO’RPORA PYRAMIDA'LIA. Two 
internal prominences of the medulla oblon- 
gata, which are more of a pyramidal shape 
than the former. 


CO'/RPORA QUADRIGE/MINA. 
See Tubercula guadrigemina. 

CO’RPORA STRIA’/TA. So named 
from their appearance. See Cerebrum. 

CO’RPUS ANNULA’RE. A synonym 
of pons Varolii. See Pons Varolii. 


CO’RPUS. The body. Many parts 
and substances are also distinguished by 
this name: as corpus callosum, corpus luteum, 
&c. See also Body. 


CO’RPUS C4.LLO’/SUM. Commissura 
magna cerebri. ‘.‘he white medullary part 
joining the two hemispheres of the brain, 
and coming into view under the falx of the 
dura mater when the hemispheres are drawn 
from each other. On the surface of the corpus 
callosum two lines are conspicuous, called 
the raphe. 

Co’rrus GLANDULO'sUM. 
gland. / ) 

CO’RPUS LU’/TEUM. The granulous 
papilla which is found in that part of the 
ovarium of females, from whence an ovum 
has proceeded; hence their presence de- 
termines that the female has been impreg- 
nated; and the number of the corpora lutea 
corresponds with the number of impregna- 
tions. It is, however, asserted by a modern 
writer, that corpora lutea have been detected 
in young virgins, where no impregnations 
could possibly have taken place. 

Co’rrus Muco’sum. See Rete mucosum. 

CO’RPUS PAMPINIFO’RME. 
(Pampiniformis; from pampinus, a tendril, 
and forma, likeness, resembling a tendril. ) 
Corpus pyramidale. Applied to the sper- 
matic chord, and thoracic duct; also to the 
plexus of veins surrounding the spermatic 
artery in the cavity of the abdomen. ; 

Co’rrus reticuLa'Rr. See Rete mucosum. 


CO’RPUS SESAMOIDE’UM. A 
little prominence at the entry of the pulmo- 
nary artery. 

CO’RPUS SPONGIO/SUM URE’. 
THRE. Substantia spongivsa urethre. 
Corpus spongiosum penis. ‘This substance 
originates before the prostate gland, sur- 
rounds the urethra, and forms the bylb; 


The cor- 


The prostate 


The corpora ca- _ 
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then proceeds to the end of the corpora 
cavernosa, and terminates in the glans penis, 
which it forms. 
Co’rrus vaRico’suM. 
chord. : 
Corra/co. (From cor, the heart ; it being 
supposed to have a good effect in comforting 
the heart.) See Borago. . 
Co’rrz. (From kepw, to shave.) The 
temples. That part of the jaws where the 
beard grows, and which it is usual to shave. 


CORROBORANTS.  (Corroborantia, 
sc. medicamenta.) Medicines, or what- 
ever gives strength to the body, as bark, 
wine, beef, cold bath, &c. See Tonics. 


Corrosive sublimate. See Hydrargyri oxy- 
MuUrias. 

CORROSIVES. (Corrosiva, sc. medi- 
camenta; from corrodo, to eat away.) See 
Escharotics. : 

CORRUGA’/TOR SUPERCI’LII. 
(From corrugo, to wrinkle.) Musculus 
supercilit of Winslow. Musculus frontalis 
verus, seu corrugator coiterit of Douglas, 
and Cutaneo sourcillier of Dumas. A small 
muscle situated on the forehead. When 


The spermatic 


-one muscle acts, it is drawn towards the 


other, and projects over the inner canthus 
of the eye. When both muscles act, they 
pull down the skin of the forehead, and 
make it wrinkle, particularly between the 
eye-brows. ; 

CO/RTEX. (-ticis, m. or f.) This 
term is generally, though improperly, given 
to the Peruvian bark. It applies to any 
rind, or bark. 

Co’rtex ancet/nx. The bark of a tree 
growing in Grenada. A decoction of 
it is recommended asa vermifuge. It excites 
tormina, similar to jalap, and operates by 
purging. 

Co’RTex ANGUSTU’RAL 

Co/RTEX ANTIScORBU'TICUS. 
alba. 

Cortex aroma’ricus. The canella alba. 

Co’rTEx BELA-ayE. See Bela-aye cortex. 

Co’rrex caNnEe/LL& MaALABA/RICE. See 
Laurus cassia. 

Co’RTEx caRDINA’LIs DE Lu’ao. The Pe- 
ruvian bark was so called, because the 
Cardinal Lugo had testimonials of above a 
thousand cures performed by it in the year 
1653. 

Cortex cx’/REBRI. 
stance of the brain. 

Cortex cui’Nz& RE'eIus. See Cinchona. 

Co'rrex cui/Nm suRINAME’NSIS. ‘This 
Bak is remarkably bitter, and preferable 
to the other species in intermittent fevers.. 

Co’rtex cuincul/Nx&. See Cinchona. 

Co/rrex ELuTHE’/ria. See Croton cas- 
carilla. x. 

Co’rrex GErorrROy’ JAMAICE’NSIS. 
Geoffroya Jamaicensis. F 

ices La’vota. ‘The bark bearing this 
name is supposed to be the produce of the 


See Cusparia. 
The canella 


The cortical sub- 


See 
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tree which affords the anisum  stellatum. 
Its virtues are similar. 
_Co’RTEx MAGELLA’NICUS. 
aromatica. 

Co’rrex massoy. ‘The produce of New 
Guinea, where it. is beaten into a pulta- 
ceous mass with water, and rubbed upon 
the abdomen to allay tormina of the bowels. 
It partakes of the smell and flavour of 
cinnamon. ‘ 

Co’rrex pa/trum. The Peruvian bark. 

Co’rtex Peruvia’Nus. See Cinchona. 


See Wintera 


Co’rtex Peruvia/Nus Fuia'vus. See 
Cinchona. 

Co’rtex Peruvia’Nus nv’BER. See Cin- 
chona. 


Co’rtex voccErEs&. This bark is 
sent from America; and is said to be ser- 
viceable in diarrhoeas, dysenteries, and he- 
patic fluxes. 

Co'rrex qua’ssim. 

Co’/Rtex WINTERA’NUS, 
matica. 

CO’/RTICAL.  Cineritious substance. 
The external substance of the brain is of a 
darker colour than the internal, and sur- 
rounds the medullary substance, as the bark 
does the tree; hence it is termed cortical. 
See also Kidneys. 

Corru’sa. The plant self-heal; bear’s 
ear; sanicle. It is expectorant. 

Co’ru cana‘rica. <A quince-like tree 
of Malabar ; it is antidysenteric. 

CO’RYLUS. (Derivation uncertain ; 
according to some, from kapva, a walnut.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monecia. Order, 
Polyandria. 

2. The pharmacopeceial name of the hazel- 
tree. See Corylus avellana. 

Co/nyuus ave’LLANA. The hazel-nut tree, 
The nuts of this tree are much eaten in 
this country; they are hard of digestion, 
and often pass the bowels very little altered ; 
if, however, they are well chewed, they give 
out anutritious oil. Anoil is also obtained 
from the wood of this tree, Corylus avellana 
stipulis ovatis, obtusis, of Linnzeus: which 
is efficacious against the tooth-ache, and is 
said to kill worms. 

Co’ryveHe. (Kopupy.) The vertex of 
the head. The inner parts of the nails, 

CORY’ZA. (Coryza, Kopvga: from 
Kapa, the head, and Zew, to boil.) An in- 
creased discharge of mucus from the nose. 
See Catwrh, 

Cory’Z catarruatis. <A catarrh from 
cold. » 

Cory’za Figgico’sa. A catarrh with fever. 

Cory’za ; PER EGMATORRHA GIA. <A Ca- 
tarrh, with muci discharge of mucus. 

Cory’za PURUL/yra, A catarrh, with 

discharge of matter 

Cory ZA VARIOLO s, 

panying small-pox. 
 Cory’za VIRULE'NTA. A catarrh, with 
discharge of acrid mucus. 


See Quassia. 
See Wintera aro- 


A catarrh accom- 


structed for the purpose. 
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Coscu’t1a. The grains of kermes. 
COSME’TIC. A term applied to re- 

medies against blotches and freckles. _ 

Co’smos. Rythmus. A regular series. 
In Hippocrates it is the order and series of 
critical days, 

Co’ssts. Cossi. A worm that breeds in 
wood: also a little tubercle in the face, 
like the head of a worm. Seti 

Co’ssum. A malignant ulcer of the nose 
mentioned by Paracelsus. 

CO’STA. (4 custodiendo; because the 
ribs surround and defend the vital parts.) 
A rib. The ribs are four-and-twenty in 
number, twelve on each side of the thorax. 
See Ribs. 

Co’sta puLMona’RIA. Costa herba A 
name of the herb hawkweed. . 

Costo-yyorpr’us. (From costa, a rib, 
and hyoideus, belonging to the hyoidal 
bone.) A muscle so named from its origin 
and insertion. See Omo-hyoideus. 

CO’STUS. (From fasta, Arabian.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system, Class, Monandria. Order, 
-Monogynia. 

Co’stus ama’Rrus. See Costus arabicus. 

Co’stus ara’sicus. Costus indicus, ama= 
rus, dulcis, orientalis. Sweet and bitter 
costus. The root of this tree, Costus ara- 
bicus of Linnzus, possesses bitter and aro- 
matic virtues, and is considered as a good 
stomachic. Formerly there were two 
other species, the bitter and sweet, distin- 
guished for use. At present, the Arabic 
only is known, and that is seldom em- 
ployed. It is, however, said to be stoma- 
chic, diaphoretic, and diuretic. 

Co’strus corrico’sus. The canella alba. 


Co’stus HoRTORUM MYrNoR. ‘The age-~ 
ratum. 

Co’stus nr’cra. The artichoke. 

Co’stytx. (KotvAn, the name of an old 


measure.) The socket of the hip-bone. 

Coraro’ntum. A word coined by Pa- 
racelsus, implying a liquor into which all 
bodies, and even their. elements, may be 
dissolved. 

Co’t1s.. (From orn, the head.) |The 
back part of the head; sometimes the hol. 
low of the neck. 

Co’ruta Fa’tipa. (Cotula, dim. of cos, a 
whetstone, from the resemblance of its 
leaves to a whetstone; or from ko/vAy, a hol- 
low.) Stinking chamomile. See Anthemis 
cotula. 

COTYLOID CAVITY. (Cotyloides ; 
from xotvAn, the name of an old measure, 
and eidos, resemblance.) The acetabulum. 
See Innominatum os. 

Corytorpes. See Cotyloid cavity. 

COUCHING. A surgical operation that 
consists in removing the opaque lens out of 
the axis of vision, by means of aneedle, con- 
There are two 
couching needles, which now seem to be 
preferred to all cle ; the one used by Mr. 
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Hey, aid that employed by Professor 
Scarpa. egies 

Couch-grass. + See Triticum repens. 
COUGH. Tussis. A sonorous con- 
cussion of the thorax, produced by the sud- 
den expulsion of the inspired air. 

'Co’um. ~The meadow-saffron. _ 

COUNTER-OPENING. Contra-aper- 
tura. An opening made in any part of an 
abscess opposite to one already in it. This 
is often done in order to afford a readier 
egress to the collected pus. 

‘Cour pe sotrit. (French.) An erysi- 
pelas or apoplexy, or any affection produced 
instantaneously from a scorching sun. 

Cov’rar. (Indian.) A distemper very 
common in Java, and other parts of the 
East Indies, where there is a perpetual itch- 
ing and discharge of matter. It is a herpes 
on the axilla, groins, breast, and face. 

Cov’rsarit. The tree which produces 
the gum anime. . See Anime. 

Covro’nvr. An evergreen tree of India, 
said to be antidysenteric. 

-Couroy mor’tir. <A shrub of India, 
said to be antivenomous. 

Cov’scous. An African food, much used 
about the river Senegal. It is a compo- 
sition of the flour of millet, with some 
flesh, and what is there called lalo. _ 

‘Covora’m. The Crateva marmelos of 
Linnzus, whose fruit is astringent whilst 
unripe ; but when ripe of a delicious taste. 
The bark of the tree strengthens the stomach, 
and relieves hypochrondriac languors. 

Cowhage. See Doliches. 

Cow-itch. . See: Dolichos. 

COWPER, Witz1im, was born about 
the middle of the 17th century, and became 
distinguished:as a surgeon and anatomist in 
this metropolis. His first work, entitled 
‘¢ Myotomia Reformata,’’ in 1694, far ex- 
celled any which preceded it on that subject 
in correctness, though since surpassed by 
Albinus. . Three years after, he published 

at Oxford “ the Anatomy of Human 
Bodies,” with splendid plates, chiefly from 
Bidloo; but forty of the figures were from 
drawings made by himself; he added also 
some ingenious and useful anatomical and 
surgical observations. Having been accused. 
of plagiarism by Bidloo, he wrote an apo- 
logy, called ‘* Eucharistia ;’’ preceded bya 
description of some glands, near the neck 
of the. bladder,. which have. been called by 
his name. He was also author of several 
communications to the Royal Society, and 
some: observations inserted. in the. anthro- 
pologia of Drake. He died in 1710. 

COWPER’S GLANDS... . (Cowperi 
glandule;.named from Cowper, who first 
described them.) .Three large muciparous 
glands of the male, two of which are situated 
before the ‘prostate gland under the accele- 
rator muscles of the urine, and the third 
more forward, before the: bulb of the ure- 
thra. They excrete a fluid, similar to that 


“* Crari’cuna. 
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of the prostate gland, during the verieréal 
orgasm. eSNG 

Cowrr’ricia/npuLm®. See Cowper's glands. 

CO’XA. The ischium is sometimes so 
called, and sometimes the os coccygis. . 

Coxe’npix. (From coza, the hip.) The 
ischium; the hip-joint. = _ . 
~CRABLOU'SE. A species of pedicu- 
lus which infests the axillee and pudenda. 

Cras-yaws. A name in Jamaica for a 
kind of ulcer on the solés of the feet, with 
callous lips, so hard that it is difficult to cut 
them. - ‘ 

CRA’MBE. (Kpayuéy, the name given 
by Dioscorides, Galen, and others, to: the 
cabbage ; the derivation is uncertain. ). The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Tetradynamia. Order, Si- 
liculosa. Cabbage. 

Cra‘MBE Mari'TIMA. 
name for the sea-cole. 

CRAMP. (From krempen, to con- 
tract. Germ.) A spasm of a muscle or 
muscles. 

Cranesbill, bloody. See Geranium’ san- 
guineum. 

CRA’/NIUM. (Kpanoyv, quasi, kapavior ; 
from kapa, the head.) The skull or supe- 
rior part of the head. See Caput. 

Crante’res. (From xpaiwvw, to perform.) 
A name given to the sapientiz dentes and 
other molares, from their office of masticat- 
ing the food. 


The systematic. 


CRA’PULA. (Kpoimvaa.) A surfeit ; 
drunkenness. 
CRA’SIS. (From, repavvuut, to mix.) 


Mixture... A term applied to the humours 
of the body, when there is such an admix- 
ture of their principles as to constitute a 
healthy state: hence, .in dropsies, scurvy, 
&c. the crasis, or healthy mixture of the 
principles of the blood, is said to be de- 
stroyed. a3! 
Cra/srrpon. (Kpaomedov, the hem of a 
garment ; from Kpeuaw,. to hang down, and 
medov, the ground.) A relaxation of the 
uvula, when it hangs down in a thin, long 
membrane, like the hem of a garment. _ 


CRASSAME/NTUM. (From crassus, 
thick.) See Blood. 4 
Cra‘ssuta. (From crassus, thick: so 


named from the thickness of its leaves.) 
See Sedwnv telephium.. 
CRATA‘GUS. (From xpalos, strength: 
so called from the strength and hariness of 
its wood.) The wild service-tre’, whose 
virtues are astringent. MEAG 
(From crates, 4 hurdle.) 
The bars or grate which coves the ash-hole 
in a chemical furnace. __,,// cas 
CRATON, Joun,, cal#d. also Cragr- 
THEIM, was born at Brewin 1519. He 
was intended for the cl/tch, but preferring 
the study of medicine Went.to graduate at 
Padua, and then s¢* ed at Breslaw. _ But 
after a few years © was called to Vienna, 
and made physic) and aulic counsellor to 


/ 
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also he held under the two succeeding em- 
perors, and died in 1585. His works were 
numerous: the principal are, <¢ A Commen- 
tary on Syphilis;” “ A Treatise on Conta- 
gious Fever ;’’ another on ‘‘ Therapeutics ;”” 
and seven volumes of Epistles and Consult- 
ations. 

Cream of tartar. 
she 

CREMA’STER. (From kpeuaw, to 
siispend.) A muscle of the testicle, by 
which it is suspended, and drawn up and 
compressed, in the act of coition. It arises 
from Poupart’s ligament, passes over the 
spermatic cord, arid is lost in the cellular 
membrane of the scrotum, covering the 
testicles. 

CreMnus. (From kpnuvos, a precipice, 
ot shelving place.) ‘The lips of an ulcer are 
so called, _ Also the labium pudendi. 

CRE’MOR. Cream: Any substance 
floating on the top, and skimmed off. 

CRE’PITUS. (From crepo, to make a 
noise.) A puff or little noise: the crack- 
ling made by the joints when there is 4 de- 
fect of synovia. 

CrePirus LUv’Pt. 
vista 

Cress, water. 
tium. | 
CRE’TA. Carbonas calcis friabilis. Chalk. 
Carbonate of lime. Pure chalk is a neutral 
compound of carbonie acid and lime. See 
Creta preparata. 

Crea rrmpara'ra, Take of chalk a 
pound; add a little water, and rub it to a 
fine powder. Throw this into a large vessél 
full of water; then shake them, and after a 
little while pour the still turbid liquor into 
another vessel; and Set it by that thé pow- 
der may subside; lastly, pouring off the 
water, dry this powder. Prepared chalk 
is absorbent, and possesses antacid qualities : 
it is exhibited in form of electuary, mixttire, 
or bolus, in pyrosis, cardialgia; diarrhea, 
acidities of the prime viz; rachitis, criista lac- 
tea, &c. and is said by some to be an anti- 
“dote against white arsenic. 

Cretaceous acid. See Carbonic acid. 

Crete, dittany of. See Origanum dictam- 
NUS. 

CRIBRIFO’RMIS. (From cribrum, 
a sieve, and forma, likeness; because it 
is perforated like a sieve.) See Ethmoid 
bone. 

CRI’CO. Names compounded of this 
word belong to tauscles which are attached 
to the cricoid cartilage. 

CRIVCO-ARYYHNOIDE’US LA- 
TERA‘LIS. Crico-lateri arithenoidien of 
Dumas. A muscle of the glottis, that 
opens the rima by pulling the ligaments 
froin each other. 

CRYCO-ARYTZNOIDE’US POS- 
TYVCUS. Crico creti arithenoidien of Du- 
mas. A muscle of the glottis, that opens 


See Potasse supertar~ 


See Lycoperdon bo- 


See Sisymbrium nastur- 
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the rima gloitidis a litle, atid by pulling 
back the arytenoid cartilage, stretches the 
ligament so as to-make it tense, 

Crico-PHAryNncr Us. Séé Constrictor pha- 
COUNT TALE svi a 

CRITO:THYROIDEUS, Cried: 
thyroidien of Dumas. The last of the se- 
cond layer of muscles between the os hyoides 
and trunk, that pulls forwards and depresses 
the thyroid cartilage, or elevates and draws 
backwards the cricoid cartilage. | 

CRICOVDES. | (From kpiucos, a ring, 
and «dos, resemblance,) A round fing 
like cartilage of the larynx i§ calléd the 
cricoid. See Laryne. 


Crimnobes. (From kpiuvoy, bran!) A 


Crrnis. The hair. © See Capithis. 

Crinomy ron. (From xpioy, a lily, and 
Kupoy, ointment.) An ointment composed 
chiefly of lilies. . 

CRINO’DES. (From crinis, the hait.) 
Comedones. Collections of a sebdceous 
fluid in the cutaneous follicles tpon the 
face and breast, which appear like black 
spots, and when pressed out, look like small 
worms, or, as they are commonly called, 
maggots. 

Crio’cenes. An epithet for certain 
troches, mentioned by P. Atgineta, and 
which he commends for cleansing sordid 
ulcers. 

Crirso’Rcuis. (From xpur]e, to conceal, 
and opxis, a testicle.) Having the tésticle 
concealed, or not yet descended into the 
scrotum. 

CRI/SIS. (From pie, to judge.) The 
judgment. The sudden change of symp- 
toms in acute diseases, from Which the 
recovery or death is prognosticated or 
judged of. 

Crispatu' RA. (From crispo, to curl.) 
A spasmodic contraction, or curling of the 
membranes and fibres. 

CRISTA. (Quasi cerista ; from repas, 
a horn, or carista: from Kapa, the head, as 
being on the top of the head.) Any thing 
which has the appearance of a crest, or the 
comb upon the head of a cock, as crista 
clitoridis, the nympha. Also a tubercle 
about the anus; so called from its form. 

CRISTA GA/LLI. An eminence of 
the ethmoid bone, so called from its re- 
semblance to a cock’s comb. See Ethmoid 


bone. 
CrirHamum. See Crithmum. 
Crirur’nion. (From kpww, to judge.) ' 
The same as crisis. 
Cri'tue. (Kpiéy.) Barley. A stye or 


tumour on the eyelid, in the shape and of 
the size of a barley-corn. : 
CRI'THMUM. (From kpwo, to secrete ; 
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so named from its supposed virtués in pro. 
moting a discharge of the urine and menses.) 
Samphire or sea-fennel. 

Cri‘rumum MaritimuM. The Linnean 
name of the samphire or sea-fennel. _ Crith- 
mum. It is a low perennial plant, and 
grows about the sea-coast in several parts 
of the island. It has a spicy aromatic fla- 
vour, which induces the common. people 
to use it as a pot-herb. Pickled with 
vinegar and spice it makes a wholesome 
and elegant condiment which. is in much 
esteem. * * 

Criruo’pEs. (From «pi8y, barley, and 
eidos, resemblance.) Resembling a bar- 
ley-corn. - It is applied to small protuber- 
ances. 

CRI/TICAL. Determining the event 
of a disease. Many physicians have been 
of opinion, that there is something in the 
nature of fevers which generally determines 
them to be of. a certain duration; and, 
therefore, that their terminations, whether 
salutary or fatal, happen at certain periods 
of the disease, rather than at others. ‘These 
periods, which were carefully marked by 
Hippocrates, are called critical days. ‘The 
critical days, or those on which we suppose 


the termination of continued fevers especi- 


ally to happen, are the third, fifth, seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, 
and twentieth. 


Crocivrxis. (From xporidigw, to gather 
wool.) A fatal symptom in some diseases, 


where the patient gathers up the bed- 
clothes, and seems to pick up substances 
from them. 

. Cro’crnum. (From kpokos, saffron.) Oil 
of saffron, or a mixture of oil, myrrh, and 
saffron. 

Croco’pres. (From xpokos, saffron; so 
called from the quantity of saffron they 
contain.) A name of some old troches. 

Crocoma’ema. (From xpoxos, saffron, 
and poryua, the thick oil or dregs.) A troch 
made of oil of saffron and spices. 

CRO’CUS. (Kpoxos of Theophrastus. 
The story of the young Crocus, turned 
into this flower, may be seen in the fourth 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Some 
derive this name from kpoxy, or Kpokis, a 
thread ; whence the stamens of flowers are 
called kporides. Others, again, derive it 


from Coriscus, a city and mountain of 


Cilicia, 
Saffron. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Triandria. Order, 
Monogynia. Saffron. 

2, The pharmacopeeial name of the pre- 
pared stigmata of the Crocus sativus, spa- 
tha univalvi vadicali, corolle tubo longissime, 
of Linnzus. Saffron has a powerful, pe- 
netrating, diffusive smell, and a warm, pun- 
aie -bitterish taste. Many virtues were 

ormerly attributed: to this medicine, but 
-jttle confidence is now placed in it. ‘The 


and others from crokin, Chald.) 
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Edinburgh College directs a tincture,-and 
that of London a syrup of this drug. 

3, A term given by the older chemists to 
several preparations of metallic substances, 
from their resemblance: thus, crocus martis, 
crocus veneris. 

Cro’cus antIMoO'NU. Crocus metallorum. 
This preparation is a sulphuretted oxide of 
antimony. It possesses emetic and drastic 
cathartic powers, producing a violent dia- 
phoresis afterwards. 

Cro’cus Grerma’nicus. See Carthamus. . 

Cro‘cus I’npicus. - See Curcuma. 

Cro’cus ma’nt1s. Green vitriol exposed 
to fire till red. — 

Crocus METALLO/RUM. 
Monit. 

Cro‘cus orricina’LIs. 
VUS- 

Crocus sanacrNicus. See Carthamus. .. 

Cro'cus sati’vus. See Crocus. 

Cro‘cus ve’‘NERIS. Copper calcined to a 
red powder. 

* Cro’mmyon. (Tapa ro Tas Kopas pvely, 
because it makes the eyes wink.) An 
onion. 

Crommyoxyre’ema. (From xpoppvoy, an 
onion, ofus, acid, and pyyvumt, to break 
out.) An acid eructation accompanied 
with a taste resembling onions. 

CROONE, Witt1amM, was born in Lon- 
don, where he settled as a physician, after - 
studying at Cambridge. In 1659. he was 
chosen rhetoric professor of Gresham Col- 
lege, and soon after register of the Royal 
Society, which then assembled there. In 

1662 he was created doctor in medicine by 
mandate of the king, and the same year 
elected fellow of the Royal Society, and of 
the College of Physicians. In 1670 he 
was appointed lecturer on anatomy to the 
Company of Surgeons. On his death in 
1684 he bequeathed them 100/.; his books 
on Medicine to the College of Physi- 
_cians, as also the profits of a house, for 
Lectures, to be read annually, on Muscular 
Motion ; and donations to seven of the col- 
leges at Cambridge, to found Mathematical 
Lectures. He left several papers on philo- 
sophical subjects, but his only publication 
was a small tract ‘¢ De Ratione Motus Mus- 
culorum.” 

Crora’PHICA ARTE’RIA. 
the temporal muscle. 

Crorapuy’res. (Crotaphiles, sc. musculus 
from kpolapos, the temple.) See Zempo- 
ralts. 

Crora’puium. (From xkpolew, to pulsate ; 
so named from the pulsation which in the 
temples is eminently discernible.) Crotaphos. 
Crotaphus. A pain in the temples. 

Cro'rarnos. See Crotaphium. 

Cro‘raruvus. See Crotaphium. 

CROTCHET. A curved instrument 
with a sharp hook to extract the foetus. 

CRO’TON. (From kpolew, to beat.) 

1, An insect called a tick, from the. 


See Crocus antt- 


See Grocus sati- 


The tendon of 


wy 


. Lignum moluccense. 
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noise it makes by beating its head against. 


wood. 
2. A name. of the ricinus or castor-oil- 


berry, from its likeness to a tick. 


3. The name of a genus of plants in the 


Linnzan system. Class, Monoecia.. Order, 
Monadelphia. 
Cro’ron 3ENzO0'E. 
formerly so called. 
Cro’Ton cCASCARI'LLA. 
name of the plant which affords the Casca- 
rilla bark. Cascarilla. Chocarilla. Elutheria. 
Eluteria. The tree that affords the cascarilla 
bark, is the Croton cascarilla of Linnzus, 
The bark comes to us in quills, covered upon 
the outside with a rough, whitish matter, 
and brownish on the inner side; exhibiting, 
when broken, a smooth, close, blackish- 
brown surface. It has a light agreeable 
smell, and a moderately bitter taste, accom- 
panied with a considerable aromatic warmth. 
It is a very excellent tonic, adstringent, and 


Gum-Benjamin was 


stomachie, and is deserving of a more gene-. 


ral use than it has hitherto met with. 
Cro’ton wacci/reErumM. ‘The systematic 


_ name of the plant upon which gum-lac is 


deposited. 


Cro’ron t’ct1um. The name of the tree 


-“ which affords the pavana wood, and tiglia 
~ seeds, 


Lignum pavanum. 

Croton ; foliis ovatis 
glabris acuminatis serratis, caule arboreo of 
Linnzus. The wood is of a light spongy 
texture, white within, but covered with a 
greyish bark ; and possesses a pungent, caus- 
tic taste, and a disagreeable smell. It is said 
to be useful as a purgative in hydropical 
complaints. 
- 2. Grana tigha. Grana tilli.- Grana tighi. 
The grana tilia are seeds of a dark grey co- 
lour, the produce of the Croton tighuwm of 
Linnzus, in shape very like the seed of the 
ricinus communis. They abound with an oil 
which is far more acrid and purgative than 
castor-oil, 

Cro’ton tincro/rR1um. The systematic 
name of the lacmus plant. Bexetta cerulea. 
This plant yields the Succus heliotropii. 
Lacmus seu torne. Lacca cerulea. Litmus. 


“1. Lignum pavane. 


_ It is the Croton tinctorium ; foliis rhombeis 


repandis, capsulis pendulis, caule herbaceo, of 
Linnzus, Itismuch used by chemists asa test. 

Croro’ng, (From xpofoy, the tick.) A 
fungus on trees produced by an insect like a 
tick ; and by metaphor applied to tumours 


__and small fungous excrescences on the peri- 


osteum. 

Croup. See Cynanche. 

Crov'sts. (From kpovw, to beat, or pul- 
sate.) Pulsation. 

Crovu’smata. (From kpovw,: to pulsate.) 
Rheums or defluxions from the head. 

Crowfoot. See Ranunculus. 

Crowfoot cranesbill. See Geranium pra- 
tense. 


CRUCIAL, Some parts of the body are 


The. systematic. 
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so called when they cross one another, as 
the crucial ligaments of the thigh. 

Crucia’ts. Cross-like, Mugweed or 
crosswort. + 

CRUCIBLE. (Crucibulum, from crucio, 
to torment ; so named, because, in the lan- 
guage of old chemists, metals are tormented 
in it, and tortured, to yield up their powers 


- and virtues.) A chemical vessel made mostly 


of earth to bear the greatest heat. They are 
of various shapes and composition. 

Cru'prras. (From crudus, raw.) Tt is ap- 
plied to undigested substances in the sto- 
mach, and humours in the body unprepared 
for concoction. 

CRUICKSHANK, Wiru1am, was born 
at Edinburgh, in 1746. He was intended 
for the church, and made great proficiency 
in classical learning ; but, showing a par- 
tiality to medicine, he was placed with a 
surgeon at Glasgow. In 1771, he came to 
London, and was soon after made librarian 
to Dr. William Hunter; and, on the se- 
cession of Mr. Hewson, became assistant, 
and then joint lecturer in anatomy, with the 
Doctor. He contributed largely to enrich 
the Museum, particularly by his curious in- 
jections of the lympathic vessels. He pub- 
lished, in 1786, a work on this subject, 
which is highly valued for its correctness. 
In 1795, he communicated to the Royal 
Society an Account of the Regeneration of 
the Nerves; and the same year published a 
pamphlet on Insensible Perspiration; and 
in 1797, an Account of Appearances in the 
Ovaria of Rabbits in different Stages of 
Pregnancy. He died in 1800, 

Cru’nion. (From kpovvos, a torrent.) A 
medicine mentioned by Aetius, and named 
from the violence of its operation as a diu- 
retic. 

CRU/OR. The red part of the blood. 
See Blood. 

CRU’RA. The plural of crus, a leg or 
root; applied to some parts of the body 
from their resemblance to a leg or root: 
thus crura cerebri, crura cerebelli, the crura 
of the diaphragm, &c. &c. 

Crv’ra cuito’Rinis. See Clitoris. 

Cru’RA MEDU'LLE oBLonca’Ta, 
roots of the medulla oblongata. 

CRUR#’'US. (From crus, a leg; so 
named, ‘because it covers almost the whole 
foreside of the upper part of the leg or 
thigh.) Cruralis. A muscle of the leg, 
situated on the fore-part of the thigh. It 
arises, fleshy, from between the two tro- 
chanters of the os femoris, but nearer the 
lesser, firmly adhering to most of the fore 
part of the os femoris; and is inserted, 
tendinous, into the upper part of the pa-~ 
tella, behind the rectus. Its use is to assist _ 
the vasti and rectus muscles in the extension 
of the leg. . 

CRURAL. Belonging to the crus, leg, 
or lower extremity. 


y 
CRURAL HERNIA, Femoral hertiia, 


The 
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A tumour under the ; groin, aA in the upper 
part of the thigh, arising from a protrusion 


ro) part of an abdominal viscus under Pou- 


part’s ligament, See Hernia cruralis. 
* Crura’us. See Crureus., 
ga STA. A shell; a scab; the scum or 
sur ce of a flui 


CRU'STA LA'CTEA. A disease that 
mostly attacks some part. of the face of 
infants at the breast. It is known by an 
eruption: of broad pustules, full of a glu- 
tinous liquor, which form white scabs when 
they are ruptured. It is cured by mineral 
alteratives. 

Cru’sta VILLO ‘sae The i inner coat of the 
stomach and intestines has been. so called. 

Cru’stuLa. (Dim. of crusta, a. shell.) 
An ecchymosis, or discoloration of the flesh 

m a bruise,, where the skin is entire, and 
covers it over like a shell. 

Crustumina’ tum. (From Crustuminum, 
a town where they grew. ) , 

1, A kind of Catherine pear. 

9. A rob or electuary made of this pear 
and apples boiled up with honey. 

Crymo’pks. (From kpvos, cold.) 
thet for a fever, wherein the externa 
are cold, 

Crypso’ RCHIS. (From KpuT]@, to conceal, 

and opxis, a testicle. ) When the testicles 
are hid in the belly, or have not descended 
into the scrotum. 

CRYPT. (From KpuTT, to hide. ), The 
little rounded appearances at the end of the 
small arteries of the cortical substance of 
the kidneys, that appear as if formed by the 
artery. being convoluted upon itself. 

Cryrrory’ Ica IscHu’RIA. A suppression 
of urine from a retraction of the penis within 
the body. 

Cryso’rcuis. (Kpuoopxis.) A retraction 
or retrocession of one of the testicles, the 
same as crypsorchis, 

Crysra’tu. Eruptions about the size of 
a lupine, white and transparent, which some- 
times break out all over the body. They are 
also called Crystalline, and by the Italians 
Taroli. They are probably the pemphigus 
of modern. writers, 

CRYSTALLINE LENS. (Lens crys- 
tallina —crystallina, from its crystal-like ap- 
pearance.) A lentiform pellucid part of the 
eye, enclosed in a membranous capsule, 
called the capsule of the crystalline lens, and 
situated 1 in a peculiar depression in the an- 
terior part of the vitreous humour. , Its use 
is to transmit and refract the rays of light. 

CRYSTALLYNUM. (From KpusaA)os, a crys- 
tal: so called from its transparency.) White 
arsenic, 

CRYSTALLIZATION. (From crys- 
tallus, a crystal.) Crystallizatio. A property 
by which crystallizable bodies tend to assume 
a regular form, when placed in circumstances 
favourable to that particular disposition 

oftheir particles, Almost all minerals 
possess this property, but it is most en:inent 


n epi- 
parts 
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in saline substances: The citciinstaniced 
which are favourable to. the crystallization 
of salts, and without which it cannot take 
place, are two: 1. Their particles must be 
divided and separated by a fluid, in order 
that the corresponding faces of those patti- 
cles may meet and unite... 2. In order that 
this union may take place, the fluid which 
separates the integrant parts of the salt must 
be gradually carried off; so that it may no 
longer divide them. 


Crysta’Luus. (From kpvos, cold, and, 
seAAw, to contract: i.e. contracted by cold 
into ice. ) Crystal. The antients, supposet 
that crystals were water intensely frozen. 
It also means an etuption over the body 
of white transparent pustules. See Crys- 
tallt, 

Cre’ DONES. (From. iIndwoy, a rake.) The 
fibres are so called from their pectinated 
course. 

Crzis. (Krets.) A comb or rake. Ctenes, 
in the plural number, implies those teeth 
which are called incisores, from their like- 
ness to a rake. 

Cunr’sz. 
Piper Cubeba. , 

Cubebs. See Piper Cubeba. 


CUBITAL ARTERY. Arteria cubi- 
talis.. Arteria ulnaris.. A branch of the 
brachial. that proceeds in the forearm, and 
gives off the recurrent and inter-osseals, and 
forms the palmary arch, from which arisé 
branches going to the fingers, called digi- 
tals. 

Cusrrit Nerve. Nervus cubitalis. Ner- 
vus ulnaris. It arises from the brachial 
plexus, and proseeus along the ulna. 

Cusrra’/tis Mu'scuLus. An extensor mus- 
cle of the fingers. 

Cusitz'us extr’rnus. An extensot mus- 
cle of the fingers. . 

Cusrr#’vs rte’nnvs. A flexor muscle of 
the fingers. 

Cu’sitt PROFU/NDA VENA. 
eg ER aa 

CU'BITUS. (From cubo, to lie down;’ 
because the antients used to lie down on 
that part at their meals.) The fore-arm,; or 
that part between the elbow and wrist. 


CUBOIDES OS. (From rv6os, a cube 
or die, and eidos, liketiess. ) A tarsal bone of 
the foot, so called from its resemblance. 

‘Cuckow flower. See Cardamine. 

Cucu'sALus BE’HEN. Behen officinarum. 
The spatling poppy : — Cucubalus behen of 
Linneus, formerly used as a cordial and 
alexipharmic. 

Cucunra’Ris. (Cucillaris, sc. musculis ; 
from cucullus, a hood: so named, because 
it is shaped like a hood.) See Trapezius. 

Cucv'trus. A hood. An odoriferous cap 
for the head. 

Cucumber. See Cucumis. 

Cucumber, bitter. See Gilera Colo- 
cynthis. 


(From cubabak; Arab.) See 


A vein of he 
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Cucumber, squirting. See Momordica Bla- 
terium. : ‘ 
Cucumber, wild. See Momordica Ela- 
eriwmes 045s 
CU'CUMIS. (-mis, m. also cucumer, 
ris. Quasi curvimeres, from their curvature. ) 
The cucumber. 


1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monoecia. Order, 
Syngenesia. The cucumber. 
2, The pharmacopeeial name of the gar- 
den cucumber. See Cucumis sativus. 
Cu'cumis acre’stis. See Momordica Ela- 
TUT cia cn . ; “ 
Cucumis asini'Nus. See Momordica Ela- 
terium. - 
__Cu’cumis cotocy’ytuis. The systematic 
name for the officinal bitter apple. Colocyn- 
this. dlhandula of the Arabians. Coloquin- 
tida, Bitter apple. Bitter gourd. Bitter 

*cucumber. The fruit which is the medicinal 
part of the Cucumis colocynthis ; foliis multi- 
fidis, pomis globosis glabris, is imported from 

_ Turkey. Its spongy membranous medulla, 
or pith, is directed for use ; it has a nauseous, 
acrid, and intensely bitter taste; and is a 
powerful irritating cathartic. In doses of 
ten or twelve grains, it operates with great 
vehemence, frequently producing violent 
gripes, bloody stools, and disordering the 
whole system. It is recommended in various 
complaints, as. worms, mania, dropsy, epi- 
lepsy, &c,; but is seldom resorted to, except 
where other more mild remedies have been 
used without success, and then only in the 
form of the extractum colocynthidis composi- 
tum and the pilule.ex colocynthide cum aloé 
of the pharmacopeeias. 

Cu’cumis mr’to. The systematic name 
of the melon plant. Melo... Musk melon. 
Cucumis melo of Linnezsus. _ This fruit, when 
ripe, has a delicious refrigerating taste, but 
must be edten moderately, with pepper, or 
some aromatic, as all this class of fruits are 
obnoxious to the stomach, producing spasms 
and colic. The seeds possess mucilaginous 
qualities, 


., Cu’cumis sativus, The systematic name of 


the cucumber plant. Cucumis. Cucumis sati- 
ous ; foliorum angulis rectis; pomis oblongis sca- 
bris, of Linnzus. It is cooling and aperient 
but very apt to disagree with bilious stomachs. 
It should always be eaten with pepper and 


oil. The seeds were formerly used medici- 
nally. RO a 
__ Cu’cumis sytve’stris, See Momordica 
elatertum., 


_Cou’curna.. A hood. An _odoriferous 
cap for the head composed of aromatic 
drugs... it 

_ CUCU'RBITA. (A curvitate,’ accord- 
ing to-Scaliger; the first syllable being 
doubled, as in cacula, populus, &e.) 

_.1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Monoccia, Order, 
* Syngenesia. The pumpion. 
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2. The pharmacopeeial-name of the com- 
mon pumpion or gourd, © © ox 

5. A chemical distilling vessel shaped 
like a gourd. 4 

Cucu’rsira crrru’Lius. The systematic 
name of the water-melon plant. Citrullus. 
Angura. Jace brasiliensibus. Tetranguria. 
Sicilian citrul, or water-melon. The seeds 
of this plant, Cucurbita citrullus ; folits mul- 
tipartitis, of Linnzus, were formerly used 
medicinally, but now only to reproduce the 
plant. Water-melon is cooling and some-« 
what nutritious ; but. so, soon begins to fer- 
ment, as to prove highly noxious to some 
stomachs, and bring on spasms, diarrhceas, 
cholera, colics, &c. 

Cucu’rpira LAGENA’RIA. The systematic 
name of the bottle-gourd plant. See Cr- 
curbita pepo. 1 e 

. Cucu’rzrra Pr’ro. , The systematic name 
of the common pumpion. Cucurbita. The 
seeds of this plant, -Cucurbita pepo; foliis 
lobatis, pomis levibus, are used indifferently 
with those of the Cucurbita lagenaria ; Soltis 
subangulatis, tomentosis, basi subtus biglans 
dulosis; pomis lignosis. They contain..a 
large proportion of oil, which may be made 
into emulsions; but is superseded by that of 
sweet almonds. 

Cucursi‘t1nus. A species of worm, so 
called from its resemblance to the seed of 
the gourd. See Tenia. . 

CUCURBI’TULA. | (A diminutive of 
cucurbita, a gourd ; so called from its shape.) 
A cupping-glass, .. ya . 

CUCURBI'TULA CRUE/'NTA. A. 
cupping-glass with scarification to procure 
blood. ios DOR 

CUCURBI’TULA CUM FE’RRO. 
A cupping-glass with scarification to draw 
out blood... ; 

CUCURBI’TULA SI’CCA. A cup- 
ping-glass without scarification. 

Cura... (From kyw, to catry in the 
womb.) |The conception, or rather, as 
Hippocrates, signifies by this word, the 
complete rudiments of the fetus. 

Cuxzr'cro. A sort of strangury, or ra- 
ther heat of urine. r 

CuLitaA’wan cortex. . See Laurus. 

CULINARY.  (Culinarius, from cu- 
lina, a kitchen.) Any thing belonging to 
the kitchen, as culinary salt, culinary 
herbs. ub ’ 

CULLEN, Wixttam, was born at La- 
nerk, Scotland, in 1712, of respectable, but 
not wealthy parents. After the usual school 
education, he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
and. apothecary at Glasgow, and then made 
several voyages as surgeon.to the West In- 
dies. . He afterwards settled in practice at 
Hamilton,,and. formed a connection with the 
celebrated William Hunter; and their busi- 
ness being scanty, they agreed alternately 
to pass a winter at some university. Cullen 
went first to Edinburgh;, and attended the 
classes so diligently, that he was ‘soon after 
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able to commence teacher. Hunter carne 
the next winter to London, and engaged as 
assistant in the dissecting room to Dr. Wil- 
liam Douglas, who was so pleased with his 
assiduity and talent, as to offer him a share 
in his Jectures: but though the partnership 
with Cullen was thus disselved, they conti- 
nued ever after a friendly correspondence. 
Cullen had the good fortune, while at Ha- 
milton, to assist the Duke of Argyle in some 
chemical pursuits: and still more of being 
sent for to the Duke of Hamilton in a sud- 
den alarming illness, which he speedily re- 
lieved by his judicious treatment, and gained 
the entire approbation of Dr. Clarke, who 
afterwards arrived. About the same time 
he married the daughter of a neighbouring 
clergyman, who bore him several children. 
In 1746 he took the degree of doctor in 
medicine, and was appointed teacher of 
chemistry at Glasgow. His talents were 
peculiarly fitted for this office ; his systema- 
tic genius, distinct enunciation, lively man- 
ner, and extensive knowledge of the subject, 
rendered his lectures highly interesting. In 
the mean time his reputation as a physician 
increased, so that he was consulted in most 
difficult cases. In 1751 he was chosen pro- 
fessor in medicine to the university; and 
five years after the chemical chair at Edin- 
burgh was offered him, on the death of Dr. 
Plummer, which was too advantageous to 
be refused. He soon became equally popu- 
lar there, and his class increased, so as to 
exceed that of any other professor, except 
the anatomical. This success was owing 
not only to his assiduity, and his being so 
well qualified for the office, but also in a 
great measure to the kindness which he 
showed to his pupils, and partly tothe new 
Views on the Theory of Medicine, which he 
occasionally introduced into his lectures. 
He appears also about this time to have given 
Clinical Lectures at the Infirmary. On 
the death of Dr. Alston, Lecturer on the 
Materia Medica, he was appointed to suc- 
ceed him: and six years after, jointly with 
Dr. Gregory, to lecture on the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, when he resigned the 
Chemical Chair to his pupil,- Dr. Black. 
Dr. Gregory having died the following year, 
he continued the Medical Lectures alone, 
till within a few months of his death, which 
happened in February 1790, in his seventy- 
seventh year ; and he is said, even at the last, 
to have shown no deficiency in his delivery, 
nor in his' memory, being accustomed. to 
lecture from short notes. His Lectures on 
the Materia Medica being surreptitiously 
printed, he obtained an injunction against 
their being issued, until he had corrected 
them; which was accomplished in 1772: but 
they were afterwards much improved, and 
appeared in 1789, in two quarto volumes. 
Fearing a similar fate to his Lectures on 
Medicine, he published an outline of them 
in 1784, in four volumes, octavo, entitled 
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‘< First Lines of the Practice of Physic.” 
He wrote also the “ Institutions of Medi- 
cine,’’ in one volume, octavo: and a Letter 
to Lord Cathcart, on the Recovery of 
drowned Persons. But his most celebrated 
work is his Synopsis Nosologiz Metho- 
dicz, successively improved in different edi- 
tions; the fourth, published in 1785, in two 
octavo volumes, contains the Systems of 
other Nosologists till that period, followed 
by his own, which certainly, as a practical 
arrangement of diseases, greatly surpasses 
them. 

CULPEPER, Nicuotas, was the son 
of aclergyman, who put him apprentice to 
an apothecary ; after serving his time, he set- 
tled in Spitalfields, London, about the year 
1642. Inthe troubles prevailing at that period 
he appears to have favoured the Puritans : 
but his decided warfare was with the Col- 
lege of Physicians, whom he accuses of 
keeping the people in ignorance, like the 
Popish clergy. He, therefore, published a 
translation of their Dispensary with prac- 
tical remarks ; also a Herbal, pointing out 
among other matters under what planet the 
plants should be gathered ; and a directory 
to midwives, showing the method of insuring 
a healthy progeny, &c. These works were 
for some time popular. He died in 1654. 

CU’LTER. (From colo, to cultivate.) 
A knife or shear. The third lobe of the 
liver is so called from its resemblance. 


Cu’tus. (From kovAos.) The anus or 
fundament. 

Cu'mamus. See Piper cubeba. 

Cumin seeds. See Cuminum 

CU'’MINUM. (From «kvw, to bring 


forth ; because it was said to cure sterility. ) 
Cyminum. Feniculum orientale. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Heptandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 'The cumin plant. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Cu- 
minum cyminum of Linnzus. 

Cu/minum zruio’ricum. A name for the 
ammi verum. 

Cu'mtnum cy'minum. The systematic 
name of the cumin plant. Cuminum. A 
native of Egypt and Ethiopia, but culti- 
vated in Sicily and Malta, from whence it is 
brought to us. The seeds of cumin, which. 
are the only part of the plant in use, have a 
bitterish taste, accompanied with an aromatic 
flavour, but not agreeable. They are gene- 
rally preferred to other seeds for external 
use in discussing indolent tumours, as the 
encysted scrophulous, &c. and give name 
both to a plaster and cataplasm in the phar- 
macopeeias. ; 

Cunra‘tis sutu’Ra. The suture by 
which the os sphenoides is joined to the 
os frontis. 

CU’'NEIFORM. (Cuneiformis ; from 
cuneus, a wedge, and forma, likeness.) 
Some parts of the body are so called, being 
shaped, or fixed in, like a wedge: such are. 


* 
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the sphenoid bone, and some bones of the 
wrist and tarsus. _ 

Cunrotus. (From cuneo, to wedge.) A 
crooked tent to put into a fistula, 


CUPEL. (Kuppel, German.) Copella. 


Catellus cinereus. Cineritium. Patella do- 
cimastica. Testa probatrix, exploratriz, or 
docimastica. A chemical instrument, which 
suffers the baser metals to pass through 
it, when exposed to heat, and retains the 
pure metal. This process is termed cu- 
pellation. ‘ 

CUPELLA’TION. (From kuppel, 
German.) The purifying of perfect metals 
by means of an addition of lead, which at 
a due heat becomes vitrified, and promotes 
the vitrification and calcination of such im- 
perfect metals as may be in the mixture, so 
that these last are carried off in the fusible 
glass that is formed, and the perfect metals 
are left nearly pure. The name of this ope- 
ration is taken from the vessels made use of, 
which are called cupels. 

Cu’rHos. (Kovgos.) Light, when ap- 
plied to aliments, it imports their being 
easily digested; when to distempers, that 
they are mild. 

CUPRE’SSUS. (So called, aro tov 
Kuve Tapicous Tovs akpemovas, because it pro- 
duces equal branches.) Cypress. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monecia. Order, 
Monadelphia. The cypress-tree. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the Cu- 
pressus sempervirens of Linnzus. 

Cupressus SEMPE'RVIRENS. ‘The syste- 
matic name of the cupressus of the shops. 
Cupressus folus imbricatis sguamis quadran- 
gulis, of Linnzus; called also cyparissus. 
Every part of the plant abounds with a bit- 
ter, aromatic, terebinthinate fluid; and is 
said to be a remedy against intermittents. 
Its wood is extremely durable, and consti- 
tutes the cases of Egyptian mummies. 


Cu’prI aMMONIA’TI LI‘QuoR. Solution 
of ammoniated copper. -dgua cupri am- 
moniatti of Pharm. Lond. 1787, and for- 
merly called agua sapphirina. “ Take of am- 
moniated copper, a drachm ; distilled water, 
a pint.” Dissolve the ammoniated copper 
in the water, and filter the solution through 
paper. This preparation is employed by 
surgeons fer cleansing foul ulcers, and dis- 
posing them to heal. 

Cu’rrt rusrco. Verdigris. 


CU’PRI SU’LPHAS. VPitriolum cu- 
pri.  Vitriolunt ceruleum. Vitriolum Ro- 
manum.: Cuprum vitriolatum. 'The sulphate 
of copper possesses acrid and styptic quali- 
ties; is esteemed as a tonic, emetic, adstrin- 
gent, and escharotic, and is exhibited inter- 
nally in the cure of dropsies, haemorrhages, 


and as a speedy emetic. Externally it is ap-. 


‘plied to stop hemorrhages, to hemorrhoids, 
leucorrheea, phagedenic ulcers, proud flesh, 
and condylomata. 


. chewed it tinges the saliva yellow. 
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CU/PRUM. (Quasi as Cyprium : so 
called from the island of Cyprus, whence it 
was formerly brought.) See Copper. 

Cu’PpRUM AMMONIACA‘LE. 
ammoniatum. 

CUPRUM AMMONIA’TUM. Cy. 
prum ammoniacale. Ammoniated copper. 
Ammoniacal sulphate of copper. of 
sulphate of copper, half an ounce ; subcarbo. 
nate of ammonia, six drachms ; rub them 
together in a glass mortar ; till the efferves. 
cence ceases; then dry the ammoniated 
copper, wrapped up in bibulous paper, by a 
gentle heat. In this process the carbonic 
acid is expelled from the ammonia, which 
forms a triple compound with the sulphuric 
acid and oxide of copper. This preparation 
is much milder than the sulphate of copper. 
It is found to produce tonic and astringent 
effects on the human body. Its principal 
internal use has been in epilepsy, and other 
obstinate spasmodic diseases, given in doses 
of half a grain, gradually increased to five 
grains or more, two or three times a: day. 
For its external application, see Cupri am- 
moniati liguor. 

Co’pruM virrioLa’ruM, 
phas. 

Cu’RA AVENA’CEA. 


See Cupri Sul- 


A decoction of oats 


' and succory roots, in which a little nitre and 


sugar were dissolved, was formerly used in 
fevers, and was thus named. 


Cu’nxcas. The Barbadoes nut; a drastic 
purge. us 
Cu’rcutio. (From karkarah. Heb.) The 
throat; the aspera arteria, . 
Cu’xcum. ‘The large celandine; deob- 
struent. 
CURCU’MA. (From the Arabic eur 


cum, or hercum.) Turmeric. 


1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeeial name of the tur- 
meric-tree. See Curctéma longa. 


Curcu’ma tones. The turmeric plant, 
Curcuma ; foliis lanceolatis; nervis laterali- 
bus numerossimis of Linnzus. Crocus Indi- 
cus. Terra marita. Cannacorus radice 
croceo. Curcuma rotunda. Mayella. Kua 
kaha of the Indians. The Arabians call 
every root of a saffron colour by the name 
of curcum. The root of this plant is im- 
ported here in its dried state from the East 
Indies, in various forms. Externally it is 
of a pale yellow colour, wrinkled, solid, 
ponderous, and the inner substance of a 
deep saffron or gold colour: its odour is 
somewhat fragrant ; to the tasté it is bitter- 
ish, slightly acrid, exciting a moderate de- 
gree of warmth in the mouth, and on being 
¢ d n It is an 
ingredient in the composition of Curry 
powder, is valuable as a dyeing drug, and 
furnishes a chemical test of the presence of 
uncombined alkalies. It is now-very seldom 


See Cuprum 
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used medicinally, but retains a nef in our 
pharmacopezias, © 

Curcu’Ma Ro TUNDA. 
longa. 

CU’RMI. (From xepaw, to mix.) Ale, 
A drink made of barley, according to Di- 
Gapgrides, 

“Currants, See Ribes. 

Cu’rsuma. Curtuma. 
lus ficaria © of Linneus. 

-Corva’tor co’ccyeis. A muscle bending 
the Coccyx. , 

Cursvu’ra... (Corrupted from cassuta, ka- 
suth, Arab.) The root of the Gentiana 
purpurea of Linnezus. 

CUSCU’ TA. (According to Linnzus, 
a corruption from the Greek Kacvias, or 
Kadulas, which is from the Arabic Chessuth, 
or ‘Chasuth. ) Dodder. . 

. 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Glas Tetrandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2... The charathgetal name of dodder of 
thyme. See Cuscuta Epithymum. 


Cuscu’ta xrirHy’muM. The systema- 
tic name of dodder of thyme. Epithy- 
mum. Cuscuta.  Dodder of thyme. A 
parasitical plant, possessing a strong dis- 
agreeable smell, and a pungent taste, very 
durable in the mouth. Two kinds are re- 
commended in melancholia, as cathartics, 
viz. Cuscuta epithymum ; foltis sessilibus, 
guinguifidis, bracteis obvallatis, and cuscuta 
europ@a ; floribus sessilibus of Linnzus. 


Cuscu’ta. Evrora’s. The systematic 
name of a species of dodder of thyme. See 
Cuscuta Epithymum. 


CUSPIDA‘’TUS. 
point.) See Teeth. 
CUSPA’/RIA. The generi¢ name given 
by Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland to the 
tree from which we obtain the Angustura 
bark. 
Cusra’ria FesRIruca. This is the tree 
said to yield the bark called angustura. 
Corter cusparie. A bark imported’ from 
Angustura in South America. Its external 
appearances vary considerably. The best is 
not fibrous, but hard, compact, and of a 
yellowish-brown colour, and externally of a 
whitish hue. When.reduced into powder, 
it resembles that of Indian rhubarb. It is 
very generally employed as a febrifuge, to- 
nic, and adstringent. While some deny its 
virtue in curing intermittents, by many it is 
preferred to the Peruvian bark; and it has 
-been found useful in diarrhoea, dyspepsia, 
and scrofula. It was thought to be the 
bark of the Brucea antidysenterica » or fer- 
ruginea. Willdenow suspected it to be the 
Magnalia plumieri ; but Humboldt and Bon- 
pland, the celebrated travellers in South 
America, have ascertained it to belong to 
a tree not before known, and which they 
"promise to describe by the name of Cusparen 


ebrifuga. 


See Curewma 


The Ranuncu- 


(From cuspis, a 


exe 


- Co’sers. - (From cuspa, Chald. a shell, 
or bone, with which spears were formerly 
pointed.) The glans penis was so called, 
from its likeness to the a of ¢ a aad 
Also a bandage. 

Custos. o’ctrr. An instrument to fix 
the eye during an operation. 

Cora‘msuni. ( From cutis, the skin, and 
ambulo, to’ walk.) ” Cutaneous © worms } 
scorbutic itching. 

~Cura’NEus Tataega 
myoides. 

CUTANEOUS.. (From cutis, the skin.) 
Belonging to the skin. © 

CUTICLE. ( Cuticula, dim. of cutis, the 
skin.) | Epidermis.  Scarf-skin. A” thin, 
pellucid, insensible membrane, of a white 
colour, that covers and defends ‘the true 
skin, with which it is connected by the 
hairs, exhaling and inhaling vessels, and 
the rete mucosum, ~ 
““CU’TIS. (tis, fem.) Derma. The 
true skin. A thick, fibrous, vascular, and 
nervous membrane, that covers thé whole 
external surface of the body, and is the 
seat of the organ of touch, ‘as also of ‘exha- 
lation, and inhalation. 

CU’TIS ANSERINA. (iliphdph shies « 
from anser, a goose.) ‘The rough state the 
skin is sometimes thrown into from the ac- 
tion of cold, or other causé, in which it 
looks like the skin of the goosé. 


CU’TIS VERA. The true skin under 
the cuticle. 

Cy’anus. (Kvavos, cerulean, or sky- 
blue; so called from its colour.)  Blue- 
bottle. See Centaurea. 

Cy’ar. (From kew, to pour out.) The 
lip of a yessel. The eye of a needle; and 
the orifice of the internal ear, from its like- 
ness to the eye of a needle. 


The platysmg 


Cya’sma. Spots on the skin of pregnant 
women. RIOT 
Cyarur’scus. (From kva8os, a cup.) 


The hollow part of a probe, formed in the 
shape of a small spoon, as an ear-picker. 

Cy‘siros. See Cubitus. 

Cy’zitrum. See Cubitus. 

Cyr‘aitus. See Cubitus. 

Cyzorpes. See Cuboides. 

Cy‘ceum. (From xvkaw, to mix.) Cy- 
ceon. A mixture of the consistence of pap. 

Cy’cmma. (From kvxaw, to mix.) So 
called from the mixture of the ore with 
lead, by which litharge is made. 

CY'CLAMEN, (From kvidos, circular; 
either on account of the round form of the 
leaves, or of the roots.) Cyclamen. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. Lhe pharmacopeeial name of the sow- 
bread. 

‘tc CLAMEN Super um. The systematic 
name of the Arthanita, or sow-bread. 


(Cycrr’scus. (From kvxaos, acircle.) An 


* 


‘some cynanche laryngea. 


“nanche stridula. 
Catarrhws suffocatious Barbadensis. Angina 
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instrument in the form of a half moon, for- 


erly used for scraping rotten bones. 


_ Cyctrsmus, (From xvicdos, a circle.) A 
lozenge, 


Cyctoruo’Ria. (From xvkdos, a circle, 


and dep, to bear.) The circulation of the 


blood, or other fluids. 

_Cycto’Pion. (From xvkAow, to surround, 
and wJ, the eye.) The white of the eye. 
_ Cy’ctos, A circle. Hippocrates uses 
this word to signify the cheeks, and the 
drbits of the eyes. 

Cy’ctus Merasyncrrvicus. It is a long 
protracted course of remedies, persisted in 
with a yiew of restoring the particles of the 
body to such a state as is necessary to 
health, a 
_ CYDO’NIUM MA’LUM. (From Cy- 
don, a town in Crete, where they grew.) 
The quince. See Pyrus Cydonia. 


‘Crema, (From’ us, to bring forth.) 
Parturition. © 
Cytrcunis. (From «vag, a cup.) A 


gallipot or vessel of any kind to hold medi- 
cines in. 

_ Cytto’sts. (From xvAdow, to make 
Jame.) A tibia or leg bending outwards. 

_ Cytr'nprus. (From xvai@, to roll round. ) 
A cylinder. A tent for a wound, equal at 
the top and bottom. ' 
Cy'tus. (From kxvAAow, to make lame.) 

In Hippocrates, it is one affected with a 
kind of luxation, which bends outwards, 


and is hollowed inward. Such a defect in 


the tibia is called Cyllosis, and the person 
to whom it belongs, is called by the Latins 
Varus, which term is opposed to Valgus. 

Cymato’pgs, Is applied by Galen and 
some others to an unequal fluctuating 
pulse. ENG ce we 

Cympa. (From xvy6os, hollow.) A 
boat, or pinnace. A bone of the wrist is 
so called, from its supposed likeness to a 
skiff. | 
_ Cymina’‘zis. Gentian. 

Cyinum. See Cuminum. 

CYNA’NCHE. (From xv, adog, and 
ayxw, to suffocate, or strangle; so called 
from dogs being said to be ‘subject to it.) 


‘Sore throat. A genus of disease in the 


class pyrexia, and order phlegmasia of Cullen. 
It is known by pain and redness of the 
throat, attended with a difficulty of swallow- 
ing and breathing. ‘The species of this 
disease ‘are: — * ~ pa 

1. Cynanché trachealis; called also by 
Suffocatio stridula 
angina perniciosa. Asthma infantum. ~ Cy- 
Morbus ‘strangulatorius. 


polyposa sive membranacea. ''The ‘croup. 
A disease that mostly attacks infants, who 


are suddenly ‘seized with a difficulty of 


breathing and a crouping noise: it is an 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the trachea that induces the secretion of a 


-Yery tenacious coagulable lymph, which 
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lines the trachea and bronchia, and impedes 
respiration. ‘The croup does not appear. to 
be contagious, whatever some physicians 
may think to the contrary; but it some- 
times prevails epidemically, It seems, 
however, peculiar to some families; and a 
child haying once been attacked, is very 
liable to its returns. . It is likewise pecu- 
liar to. young children, and has never been 
known to attack a person arrived at the 
age of puberty. f 

The application of cold seems to be. the 
general cause -which produces this disorder, 
and therefore it occurs more frequently in 
the winter and spring, than in the other 
seasons. It has; been said, that it is most 
prevalent near the sea-coast; but it is fre- 
quently met with in inland situations, and 
particularly those which are marshy. is 

Some days previous to an attack of the 
disease, the child appears drowsy, inactive, 
and fretful; the eyes are somewhat suf. 
fused and heavy; and there is a cough, 
which, from the first, has a peculiar shrill 
sound; this, in the course of two days, be- 
comes more violent and troublesome, and 
likewise more shrill. Every fit of coughing 
agitates the patient very much; the face is 
flushed and swelled, the eyes are protube- 
rant, a general tremor takes place, and there 
is a kind of convulsive endeavour to renew 
respiration at the close of each fit. As the 
disease advances, a constant difficulty of 
breathing prevails, accompanied sometimes 
with a swelling and inflammation in the 
tonsils, uvula, and velum pendulum palati ; 
and the head is thrown back, in the agony 
of attempting to escape suffocation. There 
is not only an unusual sound produced by 
the cough, (something between the yelping 
and barking of a dog,) but respiration is 
performed with a hissing noise, as if the 
trachea was closed up by some slight spongy 
substance. The cough is generally dry ; 
but if any thing is spit up, it has eitheya 
purulent appearance, or seems to consist of 
films resembling portions of a membrane, 
Where great nausea and frequent retchings 
preyail, coagulated matter of the same nature 
is brought up. With these symptoms, there 
is much thirst, and uneasy sense of heat 
over the whole body, a continual inclination 


‘to changefrom place to place, great restless~ 


ness, and frequency of the pulse. — 

In an advanced stage of the disease, respi- 
ration becomes more stridulous, and is 
performed with still greater difficulty, be- 
ing repeated at longer periods, and with 
greater exertions, until at last it ceases 
entirely. 7 

The croup generally proves fatal by suf- 
focation, induced either by spasm affecting 
the glottis, or by a quantity of matter 
blocking up the trachea or bronchia; but 
when it terminates in health, it is by a re- 
solution of the inflammation, by a ceasing 
of the spasms, and by a free expeetoration 
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of the matter exuding from the trachea, 
’ or of the crusts formed there. 

“The disease has, in a few instances, ter- 
‘minated fatally within twenty-four hours 
‘after its attack: but it more usually hap- 
“pens, that where it proves fatal, ‘it runs on 
to the fourth or fifth day. Where consi- 
‘derable portions of the membranous films, 
formed on the urface of the trachea, are 
thrown up, life is sometimes protracted for 
a day or two longer than would otherwise. 
have happened. 

Dissections of children who have died of 
the croup, have always shown a preternatural 
membrane, lining the whole internal surface 
of the upper part of the trachea, which may 
always be easily separated from the proper 
membrane. There is likewise usually found 
a good deal of mucus, with a mixture of 
pus, in the trachea and its ramifications. 

The treatment of this disease must be 
conducted on the strictly antiphlogistic 
plan. It will commonly be proper, where 
the patient is not very young, to begin by 
taking blood from the arm, or the jugular 
vein; several leeches should be applied 
along the fore part of the neck: it will 
then be right to give a nauseating emetic, 
ipecacuanha ‘with tartarized antimony, or 
with squill in divided doses; this may be 
followed up by cathartics, diaphoretics, di- 
gitalis, &c.: large blisters ought to be ap- 
plied near the affected part, and a discharge 
kept up by savine cerate, or other stimulant 
dressing. Mercury, carried speedily to sali- 
vation, has in several instances arrested the 
progress of the disease, when it. appeared 
proceeding to a fatal termination. As the 
inflammation is declining, it is very im- 
portant that free expectoration should take 
place; this may be promoted by nauseating 
medicines, by inhaling steam, and by sti- 
mulating gargles; for which the decoction 
of seneka is particularly recommended. 
Vrhere there is ‘much wheezing, an occa- 
sional emetic may relieve the patient consi- 
derably : and under symptoms of threaten- 
ing suffocation, the operation of broncho- 
tomy has sometimes saved life. Should fits 
of spasmodic difficulty of breathing occur 
in the latter periods of the disease, opium 
joined with diaphoretics would be most 
likely to do good. 

2. Cynanche tonsillaris. The inflamma- 
tory quincy, called also angina inflammatoria. 
In this complaint, the inflammation princi- 
pally occupies the tonsils; but often extends 
through the whole mucous membrane of 
the fauces, so as essentially to interrupt the 
speech, respiration, and deglutition of the 
patient. y2 

The causes which usually give rise to 
it are, exposure to cold, either from sudden 
vicissitudes of weather, from being placed 
in a partial current of air, wearing damp 
linen, sitting in wet rooms, or getting wet 

‘in the feet; all of which may give a sudden 
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check to perspiration. It principally at- 
tacks those of a full and plethoric habit, and 
is chiefly confined to cold climates, occur- 
ring usually in the spring and autumn; 
whereas ‘the ulcerated sore throat chiefly 
attacks those of a weak irritable habit, and 
is most prevalent in warm climates. The 
former differs from the latter likewise in not 
being contagious. In many people there 
seems to be a particular tendency to this 
disease ; as from every considerable appli- 
cation of cold it is readily induced. 

An inflammatory sore throat discovers 
itself by a difficulty of swallowing and 
breathing, accompanied by a redness and 
tumour in one or both tonsils, dryness of 
the throat, foulness of the tongue, lanci- 
nating pains in the parts affected, a fre- 
quent but difficult excretion of mucus, 
and some small degree of fever. As the 
disease advances, the difficulty of swallow- 
‘ing and breathing becomes greater, the 
speech is very indistinct, the dryness of the 
throat and thirst increase, the tongue swells 
and is incrusted with a dark fur, and the 
pulse is full and frequent. In some cases, 
a few white, sloughly spots are to be ob- 
served on the tonsils. If the inflammation 
proceeds to such a height as to put a total 
stop to respiration, the face will become 
livid, the pulse will sink, and the patient 
will quickly be destroyed. 

The chief danger arising from this species 
of quincy is, the inflammation occupying 
both tonsils, and proceeding to such a de- 
gree as to prevent a sufficient quantity of 
nourishment for the support of nature frem. 
being taken, or to occasion suffocation ; but 
this seldom happens, and its usual ter- 
mination is either in resolution or suppu- 
ration. When proper steps are adopted, it 
will in general readily go off by the former. 

Where the disease has proved fatal by 
suffocation, little more than a highly in- 
flamed state of the parts affected, with some 
morbid phenomena in the head, have been 
observed on dissection. 

This is usually a complaint not requiring 
very active treatment. If, however, the in- 
flammation run high, in a tolerably strong 
and plethoric adult, a moderate quantity 
of blood should be drawn from the arm, 
or the jugular vein: but. still more fre- 
quently leeches will be required ; or scari- 
fying the tonsils may afford more effectual 
relief. An emetic will often be very bene- 
ficial, sometimes apparently check the pro- 
gress of the complaint: likewise cathartics 
‘must be employed, diaphoretics, and the 
general antipblobistic regimen. A _ blister 
to the throat, or behind the neck, sometimes 
has a very excellent effect: but in milder 
cases, the linimentum ammoniz, or other 
rubefacient application, applied every six 
or eight hours, and. wearing flannel round 
the throat, may produce a sufficient determi- 
nation from ‘the part affected. The .use of “4 
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proper gargles generally contributes mate- 
xially to the cure: if there be much tension 
and pain in the fauces, a solution of nitrate 
_ of potash will be best ; otherwise dilute acids, 
_ aweak solution of alum, &c. Should the 
_ disease proceed to suppuration, warm emol- 
} lient gargles ought to be employed, and 
_ 

( 
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perhaps similar external applications may be 
of some service: but it is particularly im- 
portant to make an éarly opening into the 
abscess for the discharge of the pus. When 
déglutition i is prevented by the tumefaction of 
the tonsils, it is recommended to exhibit 
* nutritious clysters; and when suffocation is 
threatened, an emetic, or inhaling ether, may 
cause a rupture of the abscess, or this may be 
opened ; but if relief be not thereby obtained 
bronchetomy will become hecessary. 

5. Cynanche pharyngea. . This species is 
so-called when the pharynx is chiefly affected. 
Dr. Wilson, in his Treatise on Febrile Dis- 
eases, includes in his definition of cynanche 
tonsillaris, that of cynanche pharyngea. 
These varieties of cynanche differ consider- 
ably when they are exquisitely formed. But 
the one is seldom present in any considerable 

_ degree without being attended with more 
_ erless of the other. Dr. Cullen declares, 
_ indeed, that he never saw a case of true cy- 
_ nanche pharyngea; thatis, a case. in which 
f gst inflammation was confined to the pharynx; 
' it constantly spread in a greater or less de- 
gree to the tonsils and neighbouring parts. 
Besides the mode of Scape is, in almost 
every instance, the same in both cases. And 
if we admit the cynanche pharyngea to be 
- adistinct variety, we must admit another, 
‘the cynanche cesophagea; for inflammation 
frequently attacks’ the esophagus, and is 
sometimes even confined to it. 
4. Cynanche parotidea. The mumps. A 
* swelling on the cheek and under the jaw, 
_ extending over the neck, from inflam- 
mation of the parotid and other salivary 
glands, rendering deglutition, or even respi- 
4 ration, sometimes difficult, declining the 
fourth day. Epidemic and contagious. ; 
3 _ The disease is subject to a metastasis oc- 
 casionally, in females to the mamma, in 
_ males to the testes; and ina few instances 
ae _ repelled from these parts it has affected the 
_ brain and even proved fatal. In general, 
_ however, the disease is without danger, Sad 
scarcely calls for medical aid. Keeping 
aflannel over the part, and the antiphlogistic 
_ regimen, with mild laxatives, will be suffici- 
eht. Should the mamme, or the testes, be 
_ affected, more active evacuations may be 
_ hecessary to prevent the destruction of those 
organs, bleeding general and topical, &e. 
but avoiding cold applications, lest it should 
i =e driven to the brain. And where this part 
is unfortunately attacked, besides the means 
& explained under Phrenitis, it may be useful 
: tovendeavour to recall the inflammation to 
7 
a 
| 


‘its former seat by warm fomentations,. stimu- 
Boat liniments, &c. : 


g 
4 
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5. Cynanche ‘maligna. The malignant, 
putrid, or ulcerous sore throat. Called alse 
cynanche gangrenosa. Angina ulcerosa. Fe- 
bris epidemica cum angina uicusculosa. -An-= 
gina epidemica. Angina gangrenosa. Angina — 
suffocativa. Angina maligna. This disease 
is readily to’ be distinguished from the in- 
flammatory quincy, by the soreness and 
specks which appear in the fauces, together 
with the great debility of the system, and 
small fluttering pulse, which are not to be 
observed in the former. In the inflamma - 
tory sore throat there is always great diffi- 
culty of swallowing, a considerable degree 
of tumour, with a tendency i in the parts af- 
fected to suppurate, and a hard, full pulse. 
Moreover in the former affection the disease 
is seated principally in the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth and throat; whereas in 
the latter the inflammation chiefly oceupies 
the glandular parts. y 

The putrid sore throat often arises from 
a peculiar state of the atmosphere, and so 
becomes epidemical; making its attacks 
chiefly on children, and those ‘of a weak re- 
laxed habit. It is produced’ likewise by con~ 
tagion, as it is found to run through a whole 
family, when it has once seized any person 
in it; and it proves often fatal, particularly 
to those in an infantile state. 

It appears, however, that under this head 
two different complaints have been included; 
the one, especially fatal to children, is an® 
ageravated form of scarlatina; the other, a 
combination of inflammation of the fances 
with typhus fever: the former is perhaps al- 
ways, the latter certainly often, contagious. 
See Scarlatina and Typhus. 

Cyna’NCHE A DEGLUTY'TIS. 
hard substances swallowed. 

Cyna/NCHE A  DYSENTE'RIA. 
from dysentery. 

_ Cyna’NcHE ANGINO’sA. 
tory quincy. 
- Cyna/ycue anrurr'sica, 


Quincey from 
Quincey 
The inflamma- 


Quincy from 


gout. 
Cyna’NcuE Epipe’mica. The cynanche 
maligna. 
Cyna'NcHE GANGR@&NO'sA, The cynanche 
maligna. 


Cysa’ncue HeEva’tica. Quincy from a 
disease of the liver. 
Cywa'NcHE  EARYNGE’A. 
trachealis. 
Cyna’NcHE MALYena. See Cynanche.. 
Cyna’NCHE PaAROTIDE’ a. See Cynanche. 
Cyna’NCHE PHARYNGE’A. See Cynanche. 
Cyna’/ncne pRUNE’LLA. Common sore 
throat. 
CyNa‘NCHE PURPURO-PAROTIDE’A. A Cy- 
nanche maligna, or malignant sore throat. 
Cyna’NcuE srri'puta. The croup. See 
Cynanche. : 
‘Cyna/ncwe tHy'wica. Sore throat from 
an enlargement of the thyroid gland. 
CyNa‘NCHE TONSILLA‘RIS, See Cynanche. 
Cyna’noue tRacuEa’tis.. See Cynanches- 


The eynanche 


_ perities and prominences of the vertebre.. 
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Cyna'NCHE ULCERO’SA. 
sore throat. 

Cyna'ncuica. (From.truveyxn, the quin- 
cy-) Medicines which relieve a quincy. 

Cynanturo'ria. (From xkvev, a dog, 
and av@pwiros, a man.) It is used by Bellini, 
De Morbis Capitis, to express a particular 
kind of melancholy, when men fancy them- 
selves changed into dogs, and imitate their 
actions. 

Cy'nara sco’LyMus. See Cinara. 

Cy'ncunis. (Kvuyxvis.) A vessel of any 
kind to hold medicines in. 

Cynocra/mar. (From xvwy, a dog, and 
Kpauén, cabbage; a herb of the cabbage 
tribe, with which dogs are said to physic 
themselves.) See Mercurialis perennts. 

Cyno’ctanum. (From kvwy, a dog, and 
kleww, to kill.) A species of aconitum, said 
to destroy dogs if they eat it. 

Cynocy’tists. (From kvwy, a dog, and 
xvuliros, the cytisus; so named because it 
was said to cure the distemper of dogs.) 
The dog-rose. See Rosa canina. 

Cynope'ctos. (From xvwy, a dog, and 
Saxvw, to bite.) So Dioscorides calls a per- 
son bit by a mad dog. 

Cynope’smion. (From kvey, a dog, and 
dew, to bind; so named because in dogs it is 
very discernible and strong.) A ligature by 
which the prepuce is bound upon the glans. 
‘Sometimes it signifies the lower part of the 
prepuce. 

-Cynovo/ntxs., (Kuvodovres: from kv, 
a dog, and odous, a tooth,) The canine teeth. 

CYNOGLO’SSUM, (From kvwy, a dog, 
and yAwooa, atongue; so named from its 
supposed resemblance.) Hound’s tongue. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the cyno- 
glossum officinale. | 

Cynocuo’ssum orricina’Lx. The systematic 
name for hound’s tongue. Cynoglossum. Lin- 
guacanina. Cynoglossum staminibus corolla 
brevioribus.; foliis lato lanceolatis, tomentosis, 
sessilibus, of Linnzeus. It possesses narcotic 
powers, but is seldom employed medicinally. 
Acids are said to counteract the ill effects 
from an overdose more speedily than any 
thing else, after clearing the stomach. 

Cyno’LorHus. 
Aodos, a protuberance; so called because in 
dogs they are peculiarly eminent.) The as- 


The malignant 


Crnoty’ssa. (From xvwy, a dog, and 
Avoon, madness.) Canine madness. 

CYNOMO’/RIUM. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Monecia. Order, Monandria. 

Cynomo’r1um cocci/xzum. The system- 
atic name of the fungus melitensis. Fun- 
gus melitensis. ‘This is improperly called a 


fungus, it being the Cynomorium coccineum ~ 


of Linnzus, a small plant which grows only 
ona little rock adjoining Malta, A drachm 


(From kvwy, a dog, and 
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of the powder is given for a dose in dysen= 
teries and hemorrhages, and with. remark~ 
able success. 


Cynore’xta. (From kvwy, a dog, and 
opetis, appetite.) A voracious or canine 
appetite. See Bulimia. 


Crno’sratos. See Cynosbatus. 

CYNO’SBATUS. (From kvwyv, a dog, 
and Bajos, athorn; so called because dogs 
are said to be attracted by its smell.) ‘The 
dog-rose. See Rosa canina. 

Cynospa/stum.. (From«uwy,,a dog, and 
omaw, to attract.) See Rosa canina. 

Cyoruo’ria.( From kvos, a foetus, and pepw, 


to bear.) Gestation. The pregnancy of a 
woman. 
Cypanri'ssus. See Cupressus. 
CY’PERUS. (From xurapos, a little 


round vessel, which its roots are said to re- 
semble.) Cyperus. ‘The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Triandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Cy'prrus Lo'ncus. | The pharmacopeeial 
name of the English galangale. Cyperus 
longus ; culmo triquetro folioso, umbella foliosa - 
supra-decomposita; pedunculis nudis, spicis 
alternis, of Linneus. ‘The smell of the root 
of this plant is aromatic, and its taste warm, - 
and sometimes bitter. It is now totally fallen 
into disuse. ‘ 

Cy’rerus noru’npus. This species, the 
round cyperus, Cyperus rotundus; culmo tri- 
guetro subnudo, umbella decomposita ; spicis 
alternis linearibus, of Linnzus, is generally 
preferred to the former, being a more grate- 
fully aromatic bitter. It is chiefly used as 
a stomachic. 

Cypyo'ma. (From xumjw, to bend.) A 
gibbosity, or curvature of the spine. req 

Cyrno’sis. Anincurvation of the spine. . 

Cypress spurge. See Esula minor. 

Cy'prinum o'Leum. Flowers of cypress, 
calamus, cardamoms, &c. boiled in olive 
oil. 

Cy'prium. (From Kvumpos, Cyprus, an_ 
island where it is said formerly to have 
abounded.) Copper. 

CYPRUS. The cypress-tree, or Eastern, 
privet; so called from the island of Cyprus, - 
where it grew abundantly. 

Cy'rsrtis. (From kvpedn, a bee-hive.) - 
The aperture of the ear; the ear-wax. 

Cyrcner‘sts. (From kupkvaw, to mix.) A 
mixture, or composition. 

-Cyrto'ma. (From xvupios, curved.) 
unnatural convex tumour; tympanites. 

Cyrrtono’sus. (From xvup/os, curved, and 
vooos, a disease.) The rickets, or curved - 
spine. 8 

-Cy’ssanus. (From kvoos, the anus.) The 
intestinum rectum is so called, because it 
reaches to the anus. ; . 

Cysso't1s.. (From xvoos, the anus.) An 

inflammation of the anus. ev 
Cysrroni‘ruus. (From kvsis, the bladder, | 


and Aidos, a stone.) ize stone in the blad+ 
der. . ' meee re 


An 
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Cy'srnus. (Kuo6os.) Theanus 

CYSTIC. Belonging to the urinary or 
gall bladder. 

Cystic puct. Ductus cysticus. | The 
membranous canal that conveys the bile 
from the hepatic duct into the gall-bladder. 

Cy’stica. (From kvsis, the bladder.) Re- 
medies for diseases of the bladder. 

Cy'stipes. (From xvsis,a bag.) Encysted 
tumours, 

CystipHio’G1a. 
der, and @Aeyw, to burn.) An inflammation 
in the bladder. 

Cystirrua’cia. 
der, and pyyvuut, to burst forth.) 
charge of blood from the bladder. 

CY’STIS. (Kusis, a bag.) The bladder; 


(From kusis, the blad- 
A dis- 


any receptacle of morbid humours. See 
Urinary bladder. 
CY’STIS CHOLE’DOCHA. See 


Gall-bladder. 

CY’STIS FE’LLEA. See Gall-bladder. 

CYSTITIS. (From kvsts, the bladder. ) 
Inflammation of the bladder. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen in the class py- 
vexie, and order phlegmasia. At is known 
by great pain in the region of the bladder, 
attended with fever and hard pulse, a fre- 
quent and painful discharge of urine, or 
a suppression, and generally tenesmus. ‘Lhis 
is rarely a primary disease, and when it 
occurs, the above character of it will readily 
point it out. There is frequently also nausea 
and vomiting, and, in some cases, delirium. 
It most generally arises in consequence of 
inflammation of the adjacent parts, or from 
calculi in the bladder. The treatment is 
very similar to that of Nephritis; which see. 
When suppression of urine. attends, the 
catheter must be occasionally introduced. 

CYSTOCE’LE. (From «vusis, the blad- 
der, and xndn, a tumour.) An hernia 
formed by the protusion of the urinary bladder 

Cysrotrruicus. (From xusis, the blad-. 
der, and A:os, a stone.) A suppression of 
urine from a stone in the bladder, is called 
ischuria cystolithica. 

Crstornxe‘cicus. (From «vusis, the blad- 


(From xusis, the blad-. 
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der, and Aeyw, to burn.) A suppression of 
urine from an, inflammation of the bladder, 
was formerly called ischuria cystophlegica. 

CyrsropHtecMa’tica. (From xusis, the 


bladder, and Acyya, phlegm.) A suppres- 
‘sion of urine, from too much matter or 


mucus in the bladder, was called ischuria 
cystophlegmatica. 

Cystorro’crica. (From xusis, the blad- 
der, and wpwilos, the anus, or rectum.) A 
suppression of urine, caused by wind, in- 
flammation of the rectum, hardened feeces, 
&c. is called ischuria cystoproctica. 

Cysrorro’sis. (From xusis, the bladder, 
and wirjw, to fall.) A protrusion of the 
inner membrane of the bladder, through 
the urethra. ; 

Cysrospa’sticus. (From kusis, the blad- — 
der, and omacua, aspasm.) A suppression 
of urine, from a spasm in the sphincter of 
the bladder, was called ischuria cystospas- 
tica. 

Cystospy'icus. (From kusis, the bladder, 
and avov, pus.) A suppression of urine, 
from purulent matter in the bladder, was 
called ischuria cystospyica. 

Cysroruromnor’prs. (From xusis, the 
bladder, and Opou6os, a coagulation of 
blood.) A suppression of urine, from a 
concretion of grumous blood in the bladder, 
was called ischuria cystothromboides. 

CYSTOTO’/MIA. (From xvsis, the 
bladder, and Jeuyw, to cut.) The operation 
of cutting or piercing the bladder. 

Cy’ru1on. An eye-wash. 

Cy’tinus. (From kvw, to produce; so 
called from its fecundity.) The bud or flower 
of the pomegranate. 

Cy’rinus uyrocr’stis. The plant om 
whose fruit the succus hypocistidis is - ob- 
tained. See Hypocistis. 

Cyriso-ceni'sta. Common broom. See 
Spartium. 

Cyzemrr. 
wrists, 

Cyzice’nus. A plaster for wounds of the 
nerves. ri 


A painful swelling of the 


D. 
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D. This letter signifies vitriol in the old 
chemical alphabet. 
Dacne‘'rvs. (From Saxve, to bite.) 
Biting. _ Pungent.. An epithet for a 
sharp collyrium, or eye-wash, composed 
of burnt copper, pepper, cadmia, myrrh, 
and opium. 
~ Dacay'vrym. (From daxpu, atear.) The 


inspissated juice of scammony. It is in 
small drops, and therefore called a tear. 
Dacryerro’sis. (From daxpuw, to weep, 
and yeAaw, to laugh.) A species of insanity, 
in which the patient weeps and laughs at 
the same time. 
Dacryo’nes. 
A sanious ulcer. 


(From daxpuw, to weep, ) 
A weeping sore, 
Ir 2 
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/ Dacryo'ma. (From Soxpyw, to weep.) 
A closing of one or more of the puncta 
‘ Jachrymalia, causing an effusion of tears. 

Dacryiy’mHra. (From baxJuAos, a fin- 
ger.) A species of bougies shaped like a 
“finger, to excite vomiting. 

Dacrvtix‘tus. (From Saludos, the date.) 
The hermodactylus. . 

- Da’cryrivs. (From daxlvdos, a finger.) 
-A round pastil troche, or lozenge, shaped 
ike a finger. — 

Da’cryius. (From dax7uaos, a finger; so 
called from the likeness of its fruit toa fin- 
ger.) The date. See Phenix dactylifera. 

Daz'pium. (From dais,a torch.) A small 
orch or candle. A bougie. 

_ Damonoma’nta. (From Sdayiwy, a de- 
‘moi, and paviz, madness.) That species of 
melancholy, where the patient supposes him- 
self to be possessed by devils. 

Daisy, common. See Bellis perennis. 

Daisy, ov-eye. See Chrysanthemum leu- 
canihemum. 

DALE, Samuer, was born in 1659. Af- 
ter practising as an apothecary, he became 
a licentiate of:the college of physicians, and 
settled at Bocking, where he continued till 
his death in 1739. He was also chosen a 
fellow of the Royal ‘Society. In 1693 he 
published his «‘Pharmacologia,” an Intro- 
‘duction to the Materia Medica, which he 
afterwards much enlarged and improved: 
the work was well received, and passed 
through many editions. He also gave a 
good account of the natural productions 
about Harwich and Dover Court. 


Damask rose. See Rosa centifolia. 
. Damya’rus. (From damno, to condemn. ) 
The dry useless feeces, left in a vessel after 
the moisture has been distilled from it, 
is called terra damnata, or caput mortwum. 


Damson. The fruit of a variety of the 
_prunus domestica, which see. 

Dandelion. See Leontodon Taraxacum. 

Dandrif. See Pityriasis. 

Dane-wort. See Sambucus Ebulus. . 

DA’/PHNE. (Daphne, Sapvn: from daw, 
‘to burn, and @wry, a noise; because of the 
noise it makes when burnt.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 


Class, Octandria. Order, Monogynia. ‘The 
laurel, or bay-tree. - 
-Da'rune aupr'na. Chamelea. Chame- 


laa. The herb widow-wail, or Daphne alpina 
of Linnzus. A sort of dwarf olive-tree ; 
said to be purgative in the dose of 3jj. The 
mezereon is also so called, because it has 
leaves like the olive-tree. 

«| Daphne, flav-leaved. See Daphne Gni- 
dium., 

Da’ruve eni'pium. The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the gatou. Thy- 
melea, . Oneoron. Spurge-flax.  Flax- 
leaved Daphne. This plant, Daphne gnidi- 


wm; panicula terminali foliis linearttanceo-,. 


atis acunvinatis of Linneus, affords the 


- 
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garou bark, which very much resembles that 
of our mezereum. Garou bark is to be im- 
mersed in vinegar for about an hour before 
it is wanted; a small piece, the size of a six- 
pence, thus steeped, is applied to the arm or 
any other part, and renewed once a day in 
winter and twice in summer. It produces 
a serous exudation from the skin without 
irritating or blistering. It is recommended, 
and is in frequent use in France and Russia, 


against some diseases of the eyes. 
Da'rune tAuRE’oLA. The systematic 


name of the spurge laurel. Laureola. 
Spurge laurel. ‘The bark of this plant, 
Daphne laureola of Linnzus, is recommended 
to excite a discharge from the skin, in the: 
same way as that of the thymelaa. 

Da/runk mMuze/REuM. The systematic 
name of the mezereon. Mexerewm. Spurge- 
olive. Widow-wail. This plant, Daphne 
mezereum floribus sessilibus tetris caulinis, 
foliis lanceolatis deciduis, of. Linnzus, is ex- 
tremely acrid, especially when fresh, and, 
if retained in the mouth, excites great and 
long-continued heat and inflammation, par- 
ticularly of the mouth and fauces; the ber- 
ries also have the same effects, and, when 
swallowed, prove a powerful corrosive poi- 
son, not only to man, but to dogs, wolves, 
and foxes. The bark of the root is the 
part employed medicinally in the decoctum 
sarsaparille compositum, intended to as- 
sist mercury in resolving nodes and other 
obstinate symptoms of syphilis. The an- 
tisyphilitic virtues of mezereum, however, 
have been by many writers very justly 
doubted. The result of my own experience 
(says Mr. Pearson, of the Lock Hospital) 
by no means accords with the representation 
given of this root by former writers. From 
all that I have been able to collect, in the 
course of many years’ observation, I feel 
myself authorised to assert, unequivocally, 
that the mezereum has not the power of — 
curing the venereal disease in any one stage, 
or under any one form. If a decoction of 
this root should ever reduce a venereal node, 
where no mercury hasbeen previously given, 
yet the patient will by nomeans be exempted 
from the necessity of employing mercury 
for as long a space of time, and in as large’ 
a quantity, as if no mezereum had been 
taken. With respect to the power it is said 
to possess, of alleviating the pain, and di- 
minishing the bulk of membranous nodes, | 
nothing peculiar and appropriate can be as- 
cribed to the mezereum on these accounts, 
since we obtain the same good effects from 
sarsaparilla, guaiacum, volatile alkali, blis- 
tering plasters, &c. Nevertheless, ‘venereal 
nodes, which have subsided under the use of 
any of these articles of the materia medica, 
will appear again, and often with additional — 
symptoms, if a full and efficacious course of | 
mercury be not submitted.to. It has, in- | 
deed, been alleged that mezereum always 
alleviates the pain occasioned by a venereal | 
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node, and- generally reduces it, where the 
periosteum only is affected ; and thatit seldom 
fails of removing those enlargements of the 
periosteum which have'not yielded during the 
administration. of mercury. 

That some instances of success, in cases 
like these, may have fallen to the share of 
those who made the assertion, it would not 
become me to deny; but I have met with 
few such agreeable evidences of the efficacy 
of this medicine. I have given the mezere- 
um in the form of a simple decoction, and 
also as an ingredient in compound decoctions 
of the woods, in many cases, where no 
mercury had been previously employed, but 
never with advantage to a single patient. I 
have also tried it, in numerous instances, 
atter the completion of a course of mercury ; 
yet, with the exception of two cases, where 
the thickened state of the periosteum was 
removed during the exhibition of it, I never 
saw the least benefit derived from taking this 
medicine. In a few cases of anomalous 
pains, which I supposed were derived from 
irregularities during a mercurial course, the 
mezereum was of service, after I had tried 
the common decoction of the woods without 
success; but even in this description of 
cases, I have always found it a very uncer- 
tain remedy. I have made trial of this ve- 
getable in a great?number of scrofulous 
cases, where the membranes covering the 
bones were in a diseased state, and I am not 
sure that one single patient obtained any 
evident and material benefit from it. 

The late Dr. Cullen, whose reports may 
justly claim attention from all medical men, 
when treating of the mezereum, in his Ma- 
teria Medica, says, ‘I have frequently em- 
ployed itin several cutaneous affections, and 
sometimes with success.’” It were to have 
_ been wished, that the professor of medicine 

had specified what,those diseases of the skin 
were,’ in which the mezereum was some- 
times employed with success; for, if I ex- 
cept an instance or two of lepra, in which 
the decoction of this plant conferred a tem- 
porary benefit, I have very seldom found it 
possessed of medicinal virtue, either in sy- 
philis, or in the sequel of that disease, in 
scrofula, or in eutaneous affections. Indeed 
the mezereum is of so acrimonious a nature, 
often producing heat and other disagreeable 
sensations in the fauces, and, on many oc- 
casions, disordering the prime vie, that I 
do not often subject my patients to the cer- 
tain inconveniences which are connected 
with the primary effects of this medicine, 
as they are rarely compensated by any other 
important and useful qualities. 

’Darune.z’on. (From Sadpvy, the lau- 
rel, and cAmoy, oil.) The oil of bay-berries. 
_. Daruni'tis. (From dagvn, the laurel.) 

A sort of cassia resembling the laurel. 


Darunor'pxs. (From dapyn, the laurel, 
and «os, a likeness.) The herb spurge 
laurel. 
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Da’xsin. (From darxin, Arab.) The 
grosser sort of cinnamon. 
Da/rsts. 
excoriation. 
DA’/RTOS. (From depw, to excoriate ; 
so called from its raw and excoriated, ap- 
pearance.) The part so called, under the 
skin of the scrotum, is by some anatomists 
considered asa muscle, although it appears 
to be no more than a condensation of the 
cellular membrane lining the scrotum. It 
is by means of the dartos that the skin of the 
scrotum is corrugated and relaxed. | 
DARWIN, Erasmus, was born at El- 
ton in Nottinghamshire, in 1751... After 
studying at Cambridge and Edinburgh, and 
becoming doctor of medicine, he went to 


settle at Litchfield. He had soon after the - 


good fortune to succeed in the cure of a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, who was 
so ill of a fever, as to have been given over 
by the physician previously in attendance: 
this speedily procured him very extensive 
practice. He soon after married, and by 
his first wife had three sons, of whom only 
one survived him. At the age of 50, he 
married again, and removed to Derby, where 
he continued till his death.in 1802, leaving 
six children by his second wife. The active 
life he led, and his very temperate habits, 
preserved his health and faculties in a great 
degree unimpaired. He distinguished him- 
self more as a poet, than by professional 
improvements: though he certainly sug- 
gested some ingenious methods of practice ; 
but warned by preceding examples, he 
avoided publishing any material poem, till his 
medical fame was thoroughly established. His 
‘¢ Botanic Garden,’ and Zoonomia,” are 
well known, but they have long ceased to 
be popular: and the philosophy of the latter 
work, which advocates materialism, is justly 
censured. He communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physicians an account of his suc- 
cessful use of digitalis in dropsy, and ‘some 
other diseases, which was published in their 
Transactions. His son Charles, who died 
while studying at Edinburgh, obtained a 
gold medal by an Essay on the distinction 
of Pus and Mucus; and left another unfi- 
nished on the Retrograde Action of the Ab- 


sorbents: which were published after his 
death by his father. 
Dasy’mna. (From Saovs, rough.) A 


scabby roughness of the eye-lids. 

Da’sys. (Aacvs, rough.) A dry, parched 
tongue. Difficult respiration. 

Date plum, Indian. See Diospyrus lotus. 

Date. See Dactylus. 

DATURA. (Blanchard says it is de- 
rived from the Indian word datiro, of which 
he knows not the meaning.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. . 

Daru’Ra stRAMO’NIUM. The systematic 
name of the thorn-apple,  Stramonium. 
Dutray. Barryo coccalon, Solanum mania- 

hixope o . 


(From. Sepa, to excoriate.) An ° 
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eum of Dioscorides, and Stramoniwm spino- 
sum of Gerard. Solanum fetidum of Bau- 
hin. Strammonium majus album. Common 
thorn-apple. Datura stramonium; pericar- 
piis spinosis erectis ovatis, foliis ovatis glabris, 
of Linneus. This plant has been long 
known as a powerful narcotic poison. In its 
recent state it has a bitterish taste, and a 
smell somewhat resembling that of poppies, 
especially if the leaves be rubbed between 
the fingers. Instances of the deleterious 
effects of the plant are numerous, more par- 
ticularly of the seed. An extract prepared 
from the seeds is recommended by “Baron 
Stoerck in;maniacal, epileptic, and convulsive 
affections; and is said by some to succeed, 
while, in the hands of others, it has failed. 
In this country, says Dr. Weedville, we are 
unacquainted with any practitioners whose 
experience tends to throw light on the medi- 
cal character of this plant. It appears to 
us, continues Dr. Woodville, that its effects 
as a medicine are to be referred to no other 
power than that of a narcotic. And Dr. 
Cullen, speaking on this subject, says, ‘ I 
have no doubt that narcotics may bea re- 
medy in certain cases of mania and epilepsy ; 
but I have not, and I doubt if any other 
person has, learned to distinguish the cases 
to which such remedies are properly adapted. 
It is therefore that we find the other narco- 
tics, as well as the stramonium, to fail in the 
same hands in which they had in other cases 
seemed to succeed. It is this consideration 
that has occasioned my neglecting the use of 
stramonium, and therefore prevented me 
from speaking more precisely from my own 
experience on this subject.”’ 

The extract of this plant has been the 
preparation usually employed from one to 
ten grains and upwards a day; but the pow- 
dered leaves, prepared after the manner of 
those of hemlock, would seem to be more 
certain and convenient. Greding found the 
strength of the extract to vary exceedingly ; 
that which he obtained from Ludwig was 
much more powerful than that which he had 
of Stoerck. Externally, the leaves of stra- 
monium have been applied to inflammatory 
tumours and burns, and it is said with suc- 
cess, and of late, the dried leaves have been 
smoked as a remedy in asthma; but it does 
not appear that they have been more effica- 
cious in this way than tobacco. 

DAUBENTON, Lewis Mary, was 
born in Burgundy, 1716. Having become 
doctor of medicine at the age of 24, he went 
to Paris, and being very zealous in the study 
of comparative anatomy, the office of keeper 
of the royal, cabinet of natural history 
was procured for him by the celebrated M. 
de Buffon. He contributed materially to 
enrich the splendid work of that eminent 
naturalist, by furnishing the anatomy both 
of man and animals, He was a member of 
several distinguished societies, among others 
of the Royal Academy of Scicnces a  Pa- 
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ris, to which he made some useful commu« 
nications. Having escaped the revolution - 
ary horrors in France, he was chosen, in 
1799, a member of the Conservative Se- 
nate: but he died towards the end of the 
same year. 

~ Daver'res. vi'num. 
steeped in must. 

DAU'CUS. (Aro Tov Savew, from its re- 
lieving the colic, and discussing flatulen- 
cies.) ‘The carrot. 

1. The name of a genus of plants m the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the gar- 
den carrot. See Daucus carota. 

Dav'cus atsa'ticus. The oreoselinum 
pratense of Linnzus. : 

Dav’cus a/snuus minor. The caucalis 
anthriscus of Linnzus. + 

Dav’cus carota. The systematic name 
of the carrot plant. Daucus. Daucus syl- 
vestris. Pastinaca sylvestris tenuifolia offict- 
narum. The cultivated root of the Daucus 
carota ; seminibus hispidis, petiolis subtus ner- 
vosis of Linnzeus, scraped and applied in the 
form of a poultice, is an useful application 
to phagedeenic ulcers, and to cancers and 
putrid sores. The seeds, which obtain a 
place in the materia medica, have a light 
aromatic smell, and a warm acrid taste, and 
are esteemed for their diuretic qualities, and 
for their utility in calculous and nephritic 
complaints, in which an infusion of three 
spoonfuls of the seeds in a pint of boiling 
water, has been recommended; or the seeds 
may be fermented in malt liquor, which re- 
ceives from them an agreeable flavour, re- 
sembling that of lemon-peel. The boiled 
root is said by many to be difficult of di- 
gestion; but this is the case only when the 
stomach is weak. It contains a considerable 
quantity of the saccharine principle, and is 
very nutritious. 

Dau’cus CRE'TICUS. 
tensts. 

Dauv'cus sati’vos.. A variety of the dat- 
cus carota, whose seeds are preferred by 
some practitioners. 

Dav’cus serri’n1vs. Common chervil. 

Dav’cus sytve'srris. Wild carrot, or 
bird’s nest. The seeds of the wild plant are 
said to be more efficacious than those of 
the garden carrot; they possess demulcent 
and aromatic qualities, and are given, in 
infusion, or decoction, in calculous com- . 
plaints. 

Dead nettle. 

Deadly nightshade. 
donna. 

DEAENESS. It is occasioned by any 
thing that proves injurious to the ear, as 
loud noises from the firing of cannon, vio- 
lent colds, particularly affecting the head, 
inflammation or ulceration of the membrane, 
hard wax, or other substances interrupting 
sounds; too great a dryness, or too muck 


Wild carrot-seeds 


See dihamanta Cre- 


See Lamium album. 4 
See diropa Bella- 
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moisture in the parts; or by atony, debility, 

er paralysis of the auditory nerves. In some 
instances it ensues in consequence of pre- 
ceding diseases, such as fever, syphilis, &c. 
and in others it depends upon an original 
defect in the structure or formation of the 
ear. In the last instance, the person is 
usually not only deaf but likewise dumb. 
See Paracusis. 

Dearricuta‘tio. (From de, and articu- 
dus, a joint.) Articulation admitting evident 
motion. 

Deascia’tT10. (From de, and ascio, to 
chip, as with a hatchet.) A bone splintered 
on its side. 

Decamy’ron. (From dexa, ten, and pupor, 
an ointment.) An aromatic ointment, men- 
tionéd by Oribasius, containing ten in- 
gredients. 

Decipe’nz1a. (From decido, to fall down.) 
Cataptosis, “Any change prolonging acute 
diseases. 

DECI'DUA. (Decidua, sc. membrana; 
from decido, to fall down.) Membrana deci- 
dua. A very thin and delicate membrane or 
tunic, which adheres to the gravid uterus, 
and is said to be a reflexion of the chorion, 
and, on that account, is called decidua re- 
Jjlexa. The tunica decidua comes away after 
delivery, in small -pieces, mixed. with the 
luchia. 

Decima’xnus. (From decem, ten, and 
mane, the morning.) Returning every tenth 
day, applied to some erratic fevers. 

Decur'vis. (From de, and clivis, a hill.) 
Declining, descending. A name of an ab- 

~ dominal muscle, because of its posture. 

*, DECO’/CTUM. (From decoquo, to boil.) 
A decoction. Any medicine made by boil- 
ing in a watery fluid. In a chemical point 
of view, it is a continued ebullition with 
water, to separate such parts of bodies as are 
orly soluble at that degree of heat. The 
following are among the mest approved de- 
coctions. 

Deco’crum a’tuuM. 
usti. 

Deco’crum |a’toxrs compo’strum. Com- 
pound decoction of aloes. ‘Take of extract 
of liquorice, half'an ounce ; subcarbonate of 
potash, two scruples ; extract of spiked aloe 
powdered, myrrb powdered, saffron stig- 

mata, of each a drachm; water, a pint. 
Boil down to twelve fluid ounces, and 
strain; then add compound tincture of car- 
damoms, four fluid ounces. This decoction, 

' now first introduced into the London Phar- 
macopeia, is analogous to an article in very 
frequent use, invented by the late Dr. De- 
valingin, and sold ‘under the name of beawme 
de vie. By the proportion of tincture which 

_ 4s added, it will keep unchanged for any 
length of time. . 

_ Deco’crum atruz’s. Decoction of 
marsh mallows. ‘Take of dried marsh mal- 

_ tow roots, siv; raisins of the sun stoned, 
3))5 water, tbvjj. Boil to five pounds ; place 


See Mistura Cornu 
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apart the strained liquor, till the feces have ° 


subsided, then pour off the clear part. This 
preparation, directed in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia, may be_exhibited as a com- 
mon drink in nephralgia, and many diseases 
of the urinary passages, ‘with advantage. 

Deco/ctum anrHe’minis. See Decoctum* 
chamemeli. 

Deco’ctum astra/caut. Take of the root 
of the astragalus excapus, 3}; distilled water, 
bjjj. These are to be boiled, till only a 
quart of fluid remain. The whole is to be 
taken, a little warmed, in the course of 24 
hours. This remedy was. tried very exten- 
sively in Germany, and said to evince very 
powerful effects, as an antisyphilitic. 

Deco’crum sparpa’nm. Take of bardana 
root, 3vj; of distilled water, fbvj. These 
are to be boiled till only two quarts remain. 
From a pint to a quart in a day is given, in 
those cases where sarsaparilla and other re- 
medies that are called alterative are supposed 
to be requisite. ¢ 

Deco’ctum cHamaMr't1. Chamomile de- 
coction. Take of chamomile flowers, 3y3 
caraway seeds, 3ss ; water, ibv. Boil fifteen 
minutes, and strain. A very common and 
excellent vehicle for tonic powders, pills, &c. 
It is also in very frequent use for foment- 
ation, and clysters. 

Deco/crum cincHo’'N#. Decoction of 
cinchona, commonly called decoction of 
Peruvian bark. Take of lanee-leaved cin- 
chona bark bruised, an cunce; water, a 
pint. Boil for ten minutes, in a vessel 
slightly covered, and strain the decoction 
while hot. According to the option of the 
practitioner, the bark of either of the other 
species of cinchona, the cordifolia, or yellows 
or the oblongifolia, or red, may be substi- 
tuted for the lancifolia, or quilled; which is 
here. directed. This way of administering 
the bark is very general, as all the other 
preparations may be mixed with it, as ne- 
eessity requires. It is a very proper fo- 
mentation for prolapsus of the uterus and 
rectum. 

Deco’ctum co/RNu. 
ust, 

Drco’crum cypo'Ntm. Mucilago seminis 
cydonn malt. Mucilago seminwm cydoniorum. 
Decoction of quince seeds. | Take of quince 
seeds, two drachms; water, a pint. Boil 
over a gentle fire for ten minutes, then 
strain. ‘This decoction, in the new London 
Pharmacopeia, has been removed from 
among the mucilages, as being less dense 
than either of the others, and as being em- 
ployed in larger doses, like other mucilagi- 
nous decoctiens. In addition to gum, it 
contains other constituent parts of the seeds, 
and is, therefore, more apt to spgil than 
common mucilage, over which it possesses 
no other advantages, than that it is more 
grateful, and sufficiently thin, without fur- 
ther dilution, to form the bulk of any liquid 
medicine, Its virtues are demuleent. Joined 

T 4 
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with syrup of mulberry, and a little borax, 
it is useful against aphthz of the mouth and 


 fauces. 


Deco’crum pa'pHnes mezz‘Ret. Decoc- 
tion of mezereon. Take of the bark of me- 
zereon root, 3jj; liquorice root bruised, ss ; 
water, Ibjjj- Boil it, with a gentle heat, 
down to two pounds, and strain it. From 
four to eight ounces of this decoction may 
be given four times a day, in some obstinate 
venereal and rheumatic affections. It ope- 
rates chiefly by perspiration. 

Deco'crem putcama’r&. Decoction of 
woody nightshade. Take of woody night- 
shade stalks, newly gathered, %j; distilled 
water, fbjss. ‘These are to be boiled away to 
a pint, and strained. The dose is half an 
eunce to two ounces, mixed with an equal 
quantity of milk, This remedy is employed 
jn inveterate cases of scrophula; in.cancer 
and phagedena; in lepra and other cuta- 
neous affections; and in anomalous local 
diseases, originating in venereal lues. 

Desco‘crum Gerorrra’a inx‘rMis. De- 
eoction of cabbage-tree plant. Take of bark 
of the cabbage-tree, powdered, %j; water, 
ibjj. Boil it, with a gentle fire, down to one 
pound, and strain. This is a powerful an- 
thelmintic. It may be given in doses of one 
table-spoonful to children, and four to 
adults. If disagreeable symptoms should 
arise from an over-dose, or from drinking 
cold water during its action, we must im- 
mediately purge with castor-oil, “and dilute 
with acidulated drinks. 

Deco’crum guaract OFfFICINA’LIs Com- 
rostrum. Decoctum lignorum.. Compound 
decoction of guaiacum, commonly called 
decoction of the woods. Take of guaiacum 
raspings, %jj}; raisins stoned, 3jj; sassafras 
root, liquorice, each 3}; water, Ibx. Boil 
the guaiacum and raisins, with the water, 
over a gentle fire, to the consumption of one 
half; adding, towards the end, the sassafras 
and liquorice. Strain the liquor without 
expression, This decoction possesses stimu- 
Jant and diaphoretic qualities, and is gene- 
rally exhibited in rheumatic and cutaneous 
diseases, which are dependent on a vitiated 
state of the humours. It may be taken by 
itself, to the quantity of a quarter of a pint, 
twice or-thrice a day, or used as an assistant 
in a course of mercurial or antimonial alte- 
‘ratives; the patient, in either case, keeping 
warm, in order to promote the operation of 
the medicine. 

Deco’crum HELLE’zoRI a’t3t Decoc- 
tion of white hellebore. Take of the root of 
white hellebore powdered, by weight, %j; 
water, two pints; rectified spirits of wine, 
3jj by measure. Boil the water, with the 
root, to one pint; and the liquor being cold 
and strained, add to it the spirit. This de- 
coction, in the last Londan Pharmacopeeia, 
is called decoctum veratri. It is a very 
efficacious application, externally, asa wash, 
in tinea capitis, lepra, psora, &c. When 


water. 
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the skin is very tender and irritable, ié 
should be diluted with an equal quantity of 


Deco’ctum Ho'RDEL. Decoctum hordeé. 
distichi. Aqua hordeata. | Take of peark 
barley, 3jj; water, four pints and a half. 
First wash away any adhering extraneous 
substances with cold water; next, having 
poured upon the barley half a pint of water, 
boil for a few minutes. Let this water be 
thrown away, and add the remainder of 
the water boiling; then boil down to two 
pints and strain. Barley water is a nutri- 
tive and softening drink, and the most pro-: 
per of all liquors in inflammatory diseases. 
It is an excellent gargle in inflammatory 
sore throats, mixed with a little nitre. 

‘Deco’ctuM HO’RDEI CoMro’situM.  De-: 
coctum pectorale. Compound decoction of 
barley. Take of decoction of barley, two 
pints; figs sliced, %jj; liquorice root, sliced 
and bruised, 3ss ; raisins stoned, 3 jj; water, 
a pint. Boil down to two pints, and strain, 
From. the pectoral and demulcent qualities 
of this decoction, it may be administered as 
acommon drink in fevers and other acute 
disorders, in catarrh, and several affections 
of the chest. 

Desco’ctum Ho'RDEI CUM Gu'MMI. Barley 
water, Ibjj; gum arab. %j. ‘The gum is 
to be dissolved in the barley decoction whilst 
warm. It then forms a suitable diluent in 
strangury, dysury, &c. for the gum, finding 
a passage into the bladder in an unaltered 
state, mixes with the urine, and prevents 
the action of its neutral salts on the urinary 
canal. ’ 

Deco’ctum Licux’nis. . Decoction of 
liverwort. Take of liverwort, one ounce; 
water a pint and a half. Boil down to a 
pint, and strain. The dose is from 3} to iv. 

Deco’crum tope'Liz. Take a handful 
of the roots of the lobelia syphilitica; dis- 
tilled water, tbxjj. These are to be boiled 
in the usual way, till only four quarts re- 
main, The very desirable property of curing 
the venereal disease has been attributed to 
this medicine; but it is not more to be de- 
pended on than guaiacum, or other vegetable 
substances, of which the same thing has been 
alleged. The effects of this decoction are 
purgative ; and the manner of taking it, as — 
described by Swediaur, is as follows: — The 
patient is to begin with half a pint twice a 
day. The same quantity is then to be taken 
four times a day, and continued so long as 
its purgative effect is not too considerable. 
When the case is otherwise, it is to be dis- 
continued for three or four days, and then 
had recourse to again till the cure is com- 
pleted. As this is a remedy on the old 
system, and not admitted into our pharma- 
copeeias, little confidence cught to be placed 
in it. 

Deco’crum Lusrra’‘wicum. Take of sliced 
sarsaparilla, lignum sassafras, lignum san- 
talum rubrum, officinal lignum guaiacum, 
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ofeach one ounce and a half; of the root 
of mezereon, coriander seed, of each half an 

nee; distilled water, ten pounds. These 
ate to be boiled till only half the fluid re- 
mains. The dose is a quart or more in a 
day. 

«“ Take of sliced sarsaparilla, lignum 
santalum rubrum, lignum santalum citri- 
num, of each 5jss; of the root of glyeyr- 
rhiza and mezereon, of each 3jj 5; of lignum 
rhodii, officinal lignum guaiacum, and lig- 

‘num sassafras, of each 3ss; of antimony, 
3); distilled water, lbv.” These ingredients 
are to be macerated for twenty-four hours, 
and afterwards boiled, till the fluid is re- 
duced to half its original quantity. From 
one to four pints are given daily. 

The late Mr. Hunter notices this and 
also the. following formula, in his Treatise 
on the Venereal Disease. 

‘« ‘Take of sliced sarsaparilla, of the root 
of China, of each 3j; walnut peels dried, 
xX; antimony, %jj; pumice-stone, pow- 
dered, 3j; distilled water, thx. The pow- 
dered antimony and pumice-stone are to be 
tied in separate pieces of rag, and boiled 
along with the other ingredients.” This 
last decoction is reckoned to be the genuine 
Lisbon diet drink, whose qualities have been 
the subject of so much encomium. 

Deco’ctum MA‘LVz comro‘siruM. 
coctum. pro enemate. 
pro clystere. Compound decoction of mal- 
lows. Take of mallows dried, an ounce; 
chamomile flowers dried, half an ounce; 
water, a pint. Boil for a quarter of an 
hour, and strain. A very excellent form 
“for an emollient clyster. A variety of me- 
dicines may be added to answer particular 
indications. 

Deco’ctum MEzE‘REI. 
daphnes mexeret. 

Deco’crum papa’veris. Decoctwm pro 
fomento. Fotus communis. Decoction of 

~poppy. Take of white poppy capsules 
bruised, Ziv; water, four pints. Boil for a 
quarter of an hour, and strain. This pre- 
paration” possesses sedative and antiseptic 
properties, and may be directed with advan- 
tage in sphacelus, &c. 

Deco’crum pro exe’ MATE. See Decoctwm 
maloe compositum. 

Deco’ctum Pro FomrE’NTO. 
ium papaveris. 

Deco’crum quxr’rcus.. Decoction of oak 
bark, Take of oak bark, $j; water, two 
pints. Boil down to a pint, and strain. 
This. astringent decoction has lately been 
aaded tothe Lond. Pharm. and is chiefly 
used for external purposes. It is a good 
remedy in prolapsus ani, and may be used 
also in some cases as an injection. 

Deco’crum sarsararrita. Decoction of 
sarsaparilla. Take of sarsaparilla root, 
sliced, iv; boiling water, four pints. Ma- 
cerate for four hours, in a vessel lightly 
covered, near the fire; then take out the 
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sarsaparilla and bruise it. After it is bruised, — 
put it again into the liquor, and macerate it 
in a similar manner for two hours more ; 
then boil it down to two pints, and strain.’ . 
This decoction is much extolled by some 
practitioners, in phthisis, and to restore the 
strength after a long course of mercury. 
Deco’ctuUM SARSAPARYLUL& Compo’siruM. 
Compound decoction of sarsaparilia. ‘Take 
of decoction of sarsaparilla, boiling, four 
pints ; sassafras root sliced,‘ guaiacum wood 
shavings, liquorice roct bruised, of each an 
ounce; mezereon root bark, 3jjj. Boil for 
a quarter of an-hour, and strain. The al- 
terative property of the compound is very 
great; it is generally given after a course of 
mercury, where there have been nodes and 
indolent ulcerations, and with great benefit. — 
The dose is from half a pint to a pint in 
twenty-four hours. 
Deco’cruM sk’NEG. 
nega. Take of senega rout, 2}; water; two 
pints. Boil down to a pint, and strain. 
This is now first introduced into the Lond. 
Pharm. as being a useful medicine, espe- 


Decoction of se- 


cially in affections of the lungs, attended 


with debility and inordinate secretion. 

Deco’crum v’tm1.  Decoction of elm 
bark. Take of fresh elm bark bruised, four 
ounces; water, four pints. Boil down to 
two pints, and strain. This may be employed 
with great advantage as a collyrium in 
chronic ophthalmia. It is given internally 
in some cutaneous eruptions. 

Deco’crumM vERA‘TRI. 
hellebori albi. 

Decoxta‘t10. (From decollv, to behead, ) 
The loss of a part of the skull. 

DECOMPOSITION. A separation 
of parts. See Analysis. , 

Decortication. (From de, from, and 
cortex, bark.) The stripping of any thing 
of its bark, husk, or shell: thus almonds, 
and the like, are decortieated, that is, de- 
prived of their pellicle, when ordered for 
medicinal purposes. ; 

DECREPITATION. (From decrepo, 
to crackle.) A kind of crackling noise, 
which takes place in bodies when heated : 
it is peculiar to some kinds of salts; as 
muriate of soda, &c. 

DECUSSATION. (From decutio, to 
divide.) When nerves, or muscular fibres, 
cross one another, they are said to decussate 
each other. 

Decusso’r1um. (From decusso, to di- 
vide.) An instrument to depress the dura 
mater, after trepanning. 

Derensi'va. (From defendo, to preserve,) 
Cordial medicines, or such as’ resist in- 
fection. 
| DE’FERENS. (From defero, to con- 
vey; because it conveys the semen to the 
vesiculze seminales.) See Vas deferens, 

DEFLAGRATION. (From deflagro, 
to burn.) Calcination. A chemical term, 
chiefly employed to express the burning or 
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See Decoctum 
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setting fire to any substance; as nitre, sul- 


phur, &c. 
DEFLUXION. (From defluo, to run 
off.)  Deflurio. A falling down of hu- 


mours from a superior to an inferior part. 
Many writers mean nothing more by it 
than inflammation. . 

DEGLUTITION. (From deglutio, to 
swallow. down.) A natnral action, by 
which the masticated bole or a fluid is con- 
veyed from the mouth into the fauces, and 
from thence through the cesophagus into the 
stomach. : 

Dr’emus. (From Saxvw, to bite.) <A 
biting pain in the orifice of the stomach. 

DEIDIER, AwnrHony, was son of a 
surgeon of Montpelier. Having graduated 
in medicine in 1691, he was six years after 
made professor of chemistry. In 1732, 
being appointed physician to the Galleys, he 
wet to Marseilles, where he died in 1746. 
He published, among many other works on 
different branches of medicine, ‘‘ Experi- 
ments on the Bile, and the Bodies of those 
who died of the Plague,” which occurred 
while he was at Marseilles. He states that 
he tried mercurial inunctions, but they had 
no effect on the disease. There are three 
volumes of consultations and observations 
by him deserving of perusal. The’rest of 
his works are scarcely now referred to. 

Dese’crio ALVI'NA. peas of excre- 
ment by stool. 

Deszcto’Rr1a. (From asmeceas to cast out. ) 
Purging medicines. 

Derno’sts. (From detvow, to exaggerate. ) 
An enlargement of the supercilia. 

Detacurymatrva. (From de, and la- 
chryma, a tear.) Medicines which dry the 

~ eyes, first purging them of tears. 

Deta’psto. (From delabor, to slip down.) 
A falling down of the anus, uterus, or in- 
testines. 

DELETERIOUS. (Deleterius; from 
SnAew, to hurt or injure.) Those substances 
are so called which are of a poisonous 
nature. 

DELIQUESCENCE.  Deliquation, or 
the gradual melting down of crystallized 
salts, from exposure to the air. 

Detreuium A’Nimi. (Deliquium; from 
delinguo, to leave.) See Syncope. 

DELIRIUM. (From deliro, to rave.) 
A febrile symptom, consisting in the per- 
sons acting or talking unreasonably. It 
is to be carefully distin guished from an alien - 
ation of the mind, without fever. 

Dexoca‘rIo. (From de, from, and locus, 
a place.) A dislocation, or putting any 
part out of its proper place. 

DELPHIYNIUM. (From deAgwos, the 
dolphin.) Larkspur; so cailed from the 
likeness of its flower to the dolphin’s head. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Polyandria. Order, 
Trigt rynide 


Devrui’N1uM conso’Lipa. The systema- 
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tic name of the consolida regalis. \ Calca- 
trippa. Many virtues are attributed to this 
plant, Delphinium consolida; nectariis mo~ 
nophyllis, caule subdiviso, of Linneus.: The 
flowers are bitter, and a water distilled from 
them is recommended in ophthalmia. The 
herb has been administered in calculous 
cases, obstructed menses, and visceral dis- 
eases. 

DELPHI'NIUM STAPHISA’GRIA. 
tematic name of stavesacre. 
Staphis. Pedicularia. Stavesacre. Del- 
phinum staphisagria; nectariis tetraphyllis 
petalo brevioribus, foltis palmatis, lobis obtusis, 
of Linnzus. ‘The seeds, which are the only 
parts directed for medicinal use, are usually 
imported here from Italy ; they are large, 
rough, of an irregular triangular figure, jaa 
of a plackich eaiour on the outside, but 
yellowish within; their smell is disagree- 
able, and somewhat fetid; to the taste they 
are very bitter, acrid, and nauseous. It was 
formerly employed as a masticatory, but is 
now confined to external use, in some kinds 
of cutaneous eruptions, but more. especi- 
ally for destroying lice and other insects ; 
hence by the vulgarit is called louse-wort. 


The sys- 
Staphisagria. 


De‘teuys. AcAgus. The uterus, or pu- 
dendum muliebre. 
De'tra. (The Greek letter, A.) The 


external pudendum muliebre is so called, 
from the triangular shape of its hair.: 
DELTOYVDES. (From. dara, the 
Greek letter A, and eidos, a likeness; 
shaped like the Greek delta.) Souws-acro- 
mio-clavt-humeral of Dumas. A muscle 
of the superior extremity, situated on the 
shoulder. It arises exactly opposite to the 
trapezius, from one-third part of the clavicle, 
from the acromion and spine of the sca- 
pula, and is inserted, tendinous, into the 
middle of the os humeri, which bone it lifts 
up directly; and it assists with the supra- 
spinatus and coracobrachialis in all the ac- 
tions of the humerus, except the depression ; 
it being convenient that the arm should be 
raised and sustained, in order to. its moving 
on any side. 
Dementia. 


r 


(From de, and mens, with- — 


out mind.) Madness. Delirium. Absence — 
of intellect. 
DEMULCENTS. | (Demulcentia, sc. 


medicamenta ; from demulceo, to soften.) 
Medicines suited to obviate and prevent the 
action of acrid and stimulant matters; and 
that not by correcting or changing their 
acrimony, but by involving it in a mild and 
viscid matter, which prevents it from acting 
upon the sensible parts of our bodies, or by 
covering the surface exposed to their ac- 
tion. 

Where. these substances are directly ap- 
plied to the parts affected, it is easy to per- 
ceive how benefit may be derived from their 
application. But where they are received 


culating system, it has been supposed: that 


-by the medium of the stomach, into the.cir-— 
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they can be of no utility, as they must lose 
that viscidity on which their lubricating qua- 
lity depends. Hence it has been concluded 
that they can be of no service in gonorrhea, 
and some similar affections. It is certain, 
however, says J. Murray, in his Elements of 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy, that many 
substances which undergo the process of di- 
gestion are afterwards separated, in their 
entire state, from the blood, by particular 
secreting organs, especially by the kidneys ; 
and it is possible, that mucilaginous sub- 
stances, which are the principal demulcents, 
may be separated in this manner. There 
can be no doubt, however, but that a great 
share of the relief demulcents afford, in 
irritation or inflammation of the urinary 
_ passages, is owing to the large quantities of 
water in which they are diffused, by which 
the urine is rendered less stimulating from 
dilution. In general, demulcents may be 
considered merely as substances less stimu- 
lating than the fluids usually applied. 
' Catarrh, diarrhoea, dysentery, calculus, and 
gonorrhoea, are the diseases in which demul- 
cents are employed. As they are medicines 
of no great power, they may be taken in as 
large quaitities as the stomach can bear. 

The particular demulcents may be re- 
duced to the two divisions of mucilages and 
expressed oils. The principal demulcents 
are, the acacia vera, astragalus, tragacantha, 
linum usitatissimum, althza officinalis, malva 
sylvestris, glycyrrhiza glabra, cycas circina- 
lis, orchis mascula, maranta arundinacea, 
triticum hybernum, ichthyocolla, olea Eu- 
ropa, amygdalus communis, cetaceum, and 
cera. 

Denproursanus. (From devipor, a tree, 
and oAtGavos, frankincense.) The herb rose- 
mary, or frankincense-tree. 

DENS. (Dens, -tis, m. Quast edens ; 
from edo, to eat, or from odovs, odovios.) 
A tooth. See Teeth. 

Many herbs have this specific name, from 
their fancied resemblance to the tooth of 
some animal ; as dens leonis, the dandelion ; 
dens canis, dog’s tooth, &c. 

Dens teonis. See Leontodon Taraxa- 
cum. 

Denra’cra. (Dentagra, odovraypa: from 
oSovs, a tooth, and aypa, a seizure.) ‘The 
tooth-ache; also an instrument for drawing 
the teeth. 

DENTA/’/RIA. (Dentaria, from dens, 
a tooth; so called because its root is denti- 

culated.) See Plumbago Europea. 

Denrarpa’Ga. (From odovs, a tooth, and 
apragw, to fasten upon.) An instrument 
for drawing of teeth. 

Denta’ta. See Deniatus. 

DENTA‘TUS. (From dens, a tooth ; 
from its tooth-like process.) Dentata. Epis- 
tropheus. The second vertebra of the neck. 
It differs from the other cervical vertebre, 

‘by having a tooth-like process at the upper 
art of the body. Sce Vertebra. ° 
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Denretyia’rra. (From dentetla, a little 
tooth ; so called because its root is denticus 


lated.) The herb tooth-wort. See Plum- 
bago Europea. 
Der’nres rncrso' Res. See Teeth. 


See Canine teeth. 
The milk-teeth. 


De’nrEs CANI NI. 

De’ntEs LA CTEL 
Teeth, and Dentition. 

De‘/ntes Moua’rEs. See Teeth. 

Dentivu’cum. (From dens, a tooth, and 
duco, to draw.) An instrument for draw- 
ing of teeth. 

DENTIFRICE. (From dens, a tooth, 
and frico, to rub.) A medicine to clean the 
teeth. 

Denvisca’tr1um. (From dens, a tooth, 
and scalpo, to scrape.) An instrument for 
scaling teeth. 

DENTITION. (From dentio, to breed 
teeth.) The breeding or cutting of the 
teeth. The first dentition begins about the 
sixth or seventh month, and the teeth are 
termed the primary or milk teeth. About 
the seventh year, these fall out, and are 
succeeded by others, which remain during 
life, and are called the secondary or peren~ 
nial teeth. The last dentition takes place 
between the ages of twenty and five-and- 
twenty, when the four last grinders appear ; 


See _ 


they are called dentes sapiente. See also 
Teeth. 
Denropu’cum. See Dentiducum. 
Denupa’t1o. (From denudo, to make 
bare.) A laying bare the bone. 


DEOBSTRUENTS.. (Deobstruentia, 
sc. medicamenia ; from de, and obstruo, to 
obstruct.) Medicines that are exhibited 
with a view of removing any obstruction. 

Deorrina’ntiA. (From de, and oppilo, 
to stop.) Deoppilativa. Medicines which 
remove obstructions; deobstruent or ape- 
ritive medicines. 


Derartitio. (From de, and partior, te 
divide.) Separating metals. 
Dererpr‘tio. (From deperdo, to lose.) 


Abortion, or the undue loss of the foetus. 
Dereri’co. (From de, and peéigo, a run- 
ning scab.) A ring-worm, or tetter. A 
scurf, or itch, where the skin is rough. 
Derniecma’tio. (From de, and phlegma, 
phlegm.) The operation of rectifying or 
freeing spirits from their watery parts. 
DEPILATORY. (Depilatoria, sc. un- 
guenia; from de, of, and pilus, the hair.) 
Any application which removes the hairs 
from any part of the body; thus, a pitch 
cap pulls the hairs of the head out by the 
roots. 
Dertu Mario. (From dz, and pluma, 
a feather.) A disease of the eyelids, which 
causes the hair to fall off. 
Deprene’nsio. (From deprehendo, to 
catch unawares.) The epilepsy is so called, 
fromthe suddenness with which persons are 
seized with it. 
Depre'ssio. (From deprimo, to press 
down.) Depression, When the bones of 
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the skull are forced inwards by fracture, 
they are said to be depressed. 

- DEPRE’SSOR. (From deprimo, to press 
down.) Several muscles are so termed, be- 
cause they depress the part on which they act. 

Depre’ssor atm na’st. See Depressor 
labti superioris aleque nasi. . 
DEPRE’SSOR A’NGULI O’RIS, 

Triangularis of Winslow. Depressor labio- 
rum communis of Douglas. Depressor labi- 
orum of Cowper.  Sous-mazillo-labial of 
Damas. . A muscle of the mouth and lip, 
situated’ Below the under lip. It arises, 
broad and“ fleshy, from the lower edge of 
the lower jaw, near the.chin; and is in- 
serted inte’ the angle of the mouth, which 
it pulls downwards. 

 DEPRE’SSOR LA’BII INFERI- 

O/RIS. Quadratus of Winslow. Depressor 
labu inferioris proprius of Douglas and Cow- 
per. Mentonier labial of Dumas. A musg- 
cle of the mouth and lip, that pulls the under 
lip and skin of the side of the chin down- 
wards, and a little outwards. 

DEPRESSOR LA’BIT SUPERI- 

O’RIS ALA’QUE NASI. -Depressor 
ale nasi of Albinus. _ Incisivus medius of 
Winslow. Depressor labii superioris proprius 
of Douglas. Consirictores alarwm nasi, ac de- 
pressores-labti superioris of Cowper. Mazillo- 
alveoli nasal of Dumas. A muscle of themouth 
and lip, situated above’ the mouth, that draws 
the upper lip and ala nasi downwards and 
backwards. It arises, thin and fleshy, from 
the superior maxillary bone, immediately 
above the joining of the gums, with the two 
incisor teeth and cuspidatus; from thence it 
runs upwards, and is inserted into the upper 
lip and root of the ala®of the nose. 

_ Derre’ssor ta/sit suPERIO/RIS PRO'PRIUS, 

See Depressor labii superioris aleque nasi. 

Depre’ssoR LaBio’RuM comMu'Nis. See 

Depressor angili: oris. 


Derre’ssor o'cutt. See Rectus inferior 


ocule.: 
Der’primens. See Rectus inferior oculi. 
Derura’ytia. (From depuro, to make 


clean.) Medicines which evacuate impurities. 
DEPURATION. The freeing a liquor 
or solid bedy from its foulness. 

- Depurasto’rius. (From de, and purus, 
pure.) It is applied to fevers, which termi- 
nate in perspiration. 

De'xis. (Apis: from depw, to excoriate. ) 
The skin. 

DERIVATION. (From derivo, to 
drain off.) The doctrines of derivation 


and revulsion, talked of by the antients, . 


are now, in’ their sense of the terms, wholly 
exploded. Derivation means the drawing 
away any disease from its original seat to 
another part. 
De’rma. (Aepuc.) The skin. ' 
Dermato’prs. (From depua, skin, ‘and 


etdos, a likeness.) Resembling skin, or lea- ° 


ther, in its consistence. It is applied to the 
dura mater. “ : | 
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| DERMATOLO’GIA. (From depua, 
the skin, and Aoyos, a discourse.) A dis- 
course or treatise on the skin. 2) | | 

Dr’errox. (From depres, skin.) The 
omentum, or peritoneum, is so named, 
from its skin-like consistence, 

DESAULT, Prrrr, was a native of 
Bourdeaux, where he graduated;, and be- 
eame distinguished as a practitioner in me- 
dicine about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. He was author of some popular and 
useful dissertations on medical subjects. In 
syphilis he maintained that a cure could be 
effected without salivation ; and in calculous 
complaints by the patient drinking the Bare- 
ges water, this being also injected into the 
bladder; but it probably merely palliated 
the symptoms. He exposed also some of the 
prevailing errors concerning hydrophobia ; 
as that the: patient barked like a dog, and 
had. a propensity to bite his attendants. The 
precise period of his death is not. men- 
tioned. 

DESAULT, Perer Josrru, was. chief 
surgeon to the Hétel-Dieu at Paris. He 
published several numbers of a surgical 
journal in 1791, &c. ; also jointly with M. 
Chopart, in 1794, “ A Treatise on Chirur- 
gical Diseases, and the Operations required 
in their Cure;”’ which is allowed to have 
considerable merit. He attended the young 
King of France, Lewis X VII., in the Tem- 
ple;.and died under suspicious circumstances 
shortly before his royal. patient in 1795. 

Descenso’r1um. (From descendo, to move 
downwards.) A vessel in which the distilla- 
tion by descent is performed: 

' Descr/nsus. (From descendo, to move 


downwards. ) The same chemists call it a 


distillation per descensum, by descerit, when 
the fire is applied at the top and round the 
vessel, whose orifice is :at the bottom. 
‘DESICCATI’VA. (From desicco, to 
dry up.) Such medicines as, being applied 
outwardly, dry up the humours and moist- 
ure running from a wound. 
Destirize’nt1a. (From desipio, to dote.) A 
defect of reason. Symptomatic phrenzy. 
De’smx. (From dew, to bind up.) A ban- 
dage, or ligature. 
Desmr‘piow. (From deoun, a handful.) A 
small bundle, or little bandage. 
De’smos. (From Sew, to bind up.) A 
bandage. An inflammatory stricture of a 
joint, after luxation. ; 
DESPUMATION. (From despumo, to 
clarify.) The clarifying a fluid, or sepa- 
rating its foul parts from it. 
DESQUAMATION. (From desquamo, 
to scale off.) The separating of laminz, or 
scales, from a bone. Exfoliation. 
Desquamarto’Rium. (From desquamo, to 
scale off.) A trepan, or instrument to take 4 
piece out of the skull. 
Destination. See Distillation. . 
Desuva'tio. (From desudo; to sweat 
much.) An unnatural and morbid sweating. 
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‘ Dere’nt10. (From detineo, to stop, or 
hinder.) Epilepsy is so called, from the 
suddenness/with which the patient is seized. 


DETERGENTS. (From. detergo, to - 


wipe away.) Medicines which cleanse and 
remove such viscid humours as adhere to 
and obstruct the vessels. Also such appli- 
cations as clear away foulness from ulcers... 

DETONATION. (From, detono, to 
make a noise.) Explosion. 

Derra’/cror. (From detraho, a draw.) 
’ Applied to a muscle, whose office is to draw 
.the part to which it is attached. 

De'rravens quapra'tus. See Platysma 
myoides. 

DETRUSOR URI’NA. (From de- 
trudo, to thrust out.) The name of a muscle 
whose office is to squeeze out the urine. 
‘The muscular coat of the urinary bladder 
was formerly so called. 

Dru’rerr. (From Sevjepos, second; be- 
cause it is discharged next after the foetus. ) 
The secundines, or after-birth. 

Devrerora’ruia. (From deviepos, second, 
and waéos, a suffering.) An affection or 
suffering by consent, where a second part 
suffers, from consent, with the part origin- 
ally affected, as where the stomach is dis- 
turbed through a wound in the head, 

DEVENTER, Henry, was born in 
Holland, towards the end of the 17th cen- 

tury. He took a degree in medicine, but 
his practice was principally in surgery, and 
at last almost confined to midwifery. He 
distinguished himself much by his improve- 
ments in this art, as well as by his mechani- 
«al inventions for obviating deformities in 
children. He published some obstetrical 
«works several years prior to his death, which 
veccurred in 1739; after which appeared a 
‘Treatise on the Rickets in his native lan- 
guage, of which Haller makes favourable 
_ mention. 

Devil’s dung. See Ferula assafeetida. 

Diaze’sus. (EF rom dieSe8atow, to strength- 
en; so called, as affording the chief support 
to the foot.) The ankle-bone, 

DIABE’TES. (From da, through, and 
Bove, to pass.) An immoderate flow of 
urine, A genus of disease in the class new- 
roses, and order spasmi of Cullen. There 
are two species of this complaint; 1. Dia- 
betes. insipidus, in which there is a super- 
abundant discharge of limpid urine, of its 
usual urinary taste. 2. Diabetes mellitus, in 
which the urine is very sweet, and contains 
a great quantity of sugar. Great thirst, with 
@ voracious appetite, gradual emaciation of 
the whole body, and a frequent discharge of 
urine, containing a large proportion of sce 
charine and other matter, which is voided in 
@ quantity even exceeding that of the aliment 
or fluid introduced, are the characteristics 
of this disease. Those of a shattered con- 
stitution, and those who are in the decline 
of life, are most subject to its attacks. It not 

_ unfrequently attends on hysteria, hypochon- 


DiA * 985. 
driasis, dyspepsia, and asthma; but it is 
always much milder when symptomatic, 
than when it appears as a primary affection. 

Diabetes may be occasioned by the use of 
strong diuretic medicines, intemperance of 
life, and hard drinking ; excess in venery, 
severe evacuations, or by any thing that 
tends to produce an impoverished state of 
the blood, or general debility. It has, how- 
‘ever, taken place, in many instances, with~ 
out any obvious cause, 

That which immediately gives rise to the 
disease, has ever been considered as obscure, 
and various theories have been advanced on 
the occasion. It has been usual to consider 
diabetes as the effect of relaxation of the | 
kidneys, or as depending on:a general colli- 
quation of the fluids) Dr, Richter, pro- 
fessor of medicine in the university of Goet- 
tingen, supposes the disease to be: generally 
of a spasmodic nature, occasioned by a sti- 
mulus acting on the kidneys; hence a secretio, 
aucta uring, and sometimes perversa, is the 
consequence. | Dr. Darwin thinks, that it is 
owing to an inverted action of the urinary 
branch of the lymphatics; which doctrine, 
although it did not escape the censure of the 
best. anatomists and experienced physiolo- 
gists, met, nevertheless, with a very favour- 
able reception, on its being first announced. 
The late Dr. Cullen offered it as. his 
opinion, that the proximate cause of. this 
disease might be some fault in the assimila- 
‘tory powers, or in those employed in con- 
verting alimentary matters into the proper 
animal fluids, which theory has since been 
adopted by Dr. Dobson, and still later by 
Dr. Rollo, surgeon-general to the royal 
artillery, The liver yas been thought, by 
some, to be the chief source of the disease ; ; 
but diabetes is hardly ever attended with 
any affection of this organ, as has been 
proved by frequent dissections; and when 
observed, it is to be considered as. acci- 
dental. 

The primary seat of the disease is, how- 
ever, far from being absolutely determined 
in favour of any hypothesis yet advanced ; 
and, from the most attentive consideration 
of all the cireumastances, the weight of eyi- 
dence appears to induce the, majority of 
practitioners to consider diabetes as de- 
pending on a primary affection of the 
kidneys, 

Diabetes sometimes comes on slowly and 
imperceptibly, without any previous dis- 
order ; and it now and then drises to a con- 
sidesinbles degree, and subsists long without 
being accompanied with evident disorder 
in any particular part of the system; the / 
great thirst which always, and the voracious 
appetite which frequently occur in it, be- 
ing often the only remarkable symptoms ; 
but. it more generally happens, that a con- 
siderable affection of the stomach precedes 
the coming on of the disease; and that, in 
its progress, besides the symptoms already 
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mentioned, there is a great dryness in the 
skin, with a sense of weight in the kidneys, 
and a pain in the ureters, and the other uri- 
nary passages. 

Under a long continuance of the disease, 
the body becomes much emaciated, the feet 
cedematous, great debility arises, the pulse 
is frequent and small, and an obscure fever, 
with all the appearance of hectic, prevails. 

The urine in diabetes, from being at 
first insipid, clear, and colourless, soon ac- 
quires a sweetish or saccharine taste, its 
jJeading characteristic: and, when sub- 
jected to experiment, a considerable quan- 
tity of saccharine matter is to be extracted 
from it. 

In some instances, the quantity of urine 
is much greater than can be accounted for 
from all the sources united. Cases are re- 
corded, in which 25 to 30 pints were dis- 
charged in the space of a natural day, for 
many successive weeks, and even months ; 
and in which the whole ingesta, as was said, 
did not amount to half the weight of the 
urine. To account for this overplus, it 
has been alleged that water is absorbed 
from the air by the surface of the body ; 
as also that a quantity of water is com- 
pounded in the lungs themselves. 

Dissections of diabetes have usualy shewn 
the kidneys to be much affected. In some 
instances, they have been found in a loose 
flabby state, much enlarged in size, and of 
a pale ash colour; in others, they have 
been discovered much more vascular than in 
an healthy state, approaching a good deal 
to what takes place in inflammation, and 
containing, in their infundibula, a quantity 
of whitish fluid, somgwhat resembling pus, 
but without any sign of ulceration whatever. 
At the same time that these appearances 
have been observed in their interior, the 
veins on their surface were found to be 
much fuller of blood than usual, form- 
ing a most beautiful net-work of vessels, 
the larger branches of which exhibited an 
absorbent appearance. In many cases of 
dissection, the whole of the mysentery has 
been discovered to be much diseased, and 
its glands remarkably enlarged; some of 
them being very hard, .and of an irregular 
texture; others softer, and of an uniform 
spherical shape. Many of the lacteals have 
likewise been seen considerably enlarged. 
The liver, pancreas, spleen, and stomach, 
are in general perceived to be in a natural 
state; when they are not so, the occurrence 
is to be considered as accidental. The blad- 
der, in many cases, is found to contain.a 
considerable quantity of muddy urine. 

A great variety of remedies has been pro- 
posed for this disease; but their success is 
generally precarious, or only temporary, at 
least in the mellitie form of the complaint. 
The treatment has been generally conducted 


on the pimyciples of determining the fluids 
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to other outlets, particularly the skin, and 
of increasing the tone of the kidneys. Dia- 
phoretics are certainly very proper remedies, 
especially the combination of opium with 
ipecacuanha, or antimonials, assisted by the 
warm bath, suitable clothing, and perhaps 
removal to a milder climate: in the insipid 
form of diabetes, this plan has sometimes 
effected a cure; and it appears that the 
large use of opium has even the power of 
correcting, for the time, the saccharine qua- 
lity of the urine. Cathartics are hardly of 
service, farther than to keep the bowels 
regular. Tonics are generally indicated by 
obvious marks of debility; and if the patient 


-be troubled with acidity in the prime. vie, 


alkaline. medicines will be properly joined 
with them, preferring those which have no 
diuretic power. Astringents have been 
highly extolled by some practitioners, but 
do not appear likely to avail, except those 
which pass off by the urine, as uva ursi; or 
the milder stimulants, which can be directed 
to the kidneys, as copaiba, &c. may correct 
the laxity of those-organs, if the disease de- 
pend on this cause. The tinctura lyttze must 
be used with great caution, and its efficacy 
is not well established: and blisters to the 
loins can only be useful as counter-irritants, 
though not the most suitable. Frequent 
friction, especially over the kidneys, wearing 
a tight belt, and gentle exercise, may assist 
the recovery of the patient; and when the 
function of the skin is restored, using the 
bath gradually of a lower temperature, will 
tend greatly to obviate its suppression after- 
wards. It is likewise highly important to 
regulate the diet, especially in the mellitic 
diabetes. Dr. Rollo first pointed out the 
advantage derived from restricting the patient 
to a diet principally of animal food, avoiding 
especially those vegetables which might afford 
saccharine matter, the urine becoming there- 
by of a more healthy quality, and diminish- 
ing in quantity: but unfortunately the bene- 
fit appears but temporary, and the plan is 
not persevered in without distress to the 
patient. The same gentleman recommended 
also the sulphuret of potash, and still more 
the hydrosulphuret of ammonia; but they 
are very nauseous medicines, and of doubt- 
ful efficacy. Another plan of treating the 
disease has been more recently proposed, 
namely, by bleeding, and other antiphlogistic 
measures; and some cases of its success have 
been recorded: but farther experience is 
certainly required, before we should be jus- 
tified in relying.much upon it. 
Diase’trs uyste’ricus. Large discharge 
of urine in hysterical women. - 
Dia’z0Lus METALLO’RUM. ‘Tin. 
Diazo’tanum. (From dia, and Botan, a 
herb.) <A plaster made of herbs. ; 
Diaca’omias, (From é:a, and Kadpte, 
cadmia.) ‘The name of a plaster whose basis 
iscadmia. 
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Diacatami’nrurs. (From dia, and xada- 
. Buvn, calamint.) The name of an aritidote, 
whose chief ingredient is calamint. 

Diaca’rcinum. (From dia, and xapkwos, 
acrab.) The name of an antidote prepared 
from the flesh of crabs and cray-fish. 

Draca/nyon. (From dia, and Kapvoy, a 
nut.) Rob of nuts, or walnuts. 

Diaca’ssta. (From dia, and xacoia, 
cassia.) Electuary of cassia. 

Diacasto’Rium. (From 8:0, and kaswp, 
castor.) An antidote whose basis is 
castor. ; 

Diacaruo’nicon. (From dia, and kadoar- 
kos, universal.) The name of a purge, so 
called from its general usefulness. 

Dracentau’rium. (From dia, and xev- 
lavpioy, centaury.) The Duke of Portland’s 
powder is so called, because its chief ingre- 
dient is centaury. 

Diacentrotum. (From dia, and revipow, 
to prick.); A collyrium, so called from its 
pungency and stimulating qualities. 

Diacuatcr ts. (From dia, and xadxils, 
chalcitis.) A plaster whose chief ingredient 
is chalcitis. 

Diacua'tsts. (From dtaxadw, to be re- 
laxed.) A relaxation. The opening of the 
sutures of the head. 

Dracuerri’smus. (From 6:0, and xetp, the 
hand.) Any operation performed by the 
hand. 

Diacueiiwo’nivm. ‘(From dia, and xear- 
dwyviov, celandine.) A plaster whose chief in- 
gredient was the herb celandine. 

DiacuorEMa. (From diaxwpew, to sepa- 
rate from.) Diachoresis. Any excretion, or 
excrement, but chiefly that by stool. 

- Diacnore’sts.. See Diachorema. 

Diacurrsta, (From da, and xpiw, to 

anoint.) Medicines to anoint sore or bruised 
. Diacury’sum. (From 61a, and xpuoos, 
gold.) A plaster for fractured limbs; so 
named from its yellow colour. 

Dia‘cuytum. (From dia, and yvaos, 
juice.) The plaster of this name was 
formerly made of certain juices, but it now 
means an emollient digestive plaster. 

Dia’cuysis. (From da, and yuw, to pour 
out.) Fusion or melting. 

Diacuy’tica. (From d:axvw, to dissolve.) 
Mediciries which discuss and dissolve ‘ tu- 
mours. 

Diacine’Ma. (From d:a, and kwew, to 
move.) A slight dislocation. 

~ Diacr’ssum. (From da, and xcs, ivy.) 
An application composed of ivy-leaves. 
+ Dia’crasis.. (From dia, and KAaw, to 
breaks) A small fracture. 
_Diacry’sma. (From diaxAdvgw, to wash 


out.) A  gargarism, or wash for the 
mouth. : re 
~Diacoceymr’ton. (From dia, and Kox- 


kupnhoy, a plum.) “An electuary made of 
prune. = 


Diaco‘prym, (From 61a, and xwdia, a 


pea’. 
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poppy head.) A composition made of the 
heads of poppies. 

Diacotocy’ntus. (From dia, and rodo- 
kuv@s, the colocynth.) A preparation whose 
chief ingredient is colocynth. 

~ Diaco’mmMa. (From Siaxorlw, to cut 
through.) Diacope. A deep cut or wound. 

Dia’corr. See Diacomma. 

Diacorra’aia. (From dc, korpos, dung, 
and a, a goat.) A preparation with goat’s 
dung. 

Diacora’tium. (From dia, and Kopadduov, 
coral.) A preparation in which coral is a 
chief ingredient. 

Dia‘crisis. (From diaxpivw, to distin- 
guish.) The distinguishing diseases one 
from another by their symptoms. 


Diacro‘cium. (From 8a, and xpoxos, 
saffron.) A collyrium in which is saffron. 


Diacurcu'ma. (From 6a, and «vpxovua, 


turmeric.) An antidote in which is tur- 
meric or saffron. 
Diacypo’y1um. (From dia, and Kudavia, 


a quince.) Marmalade of quinces. 

Draparunrpion. (From dia, and dapus, 
the laurel-tree.) A  drawing-plaster in 
which were bay-berries. 

DiapeMa. (From diadew, to surround. ) 
A diadem or bandage to put round the 
head. 

Diave’xts. (From diadexouat, to trans- 
fer.) Diadoche. A transposition of hu- 
mours from one place to another, 

* Dia’vocuxr. See Diadezis. 

Dia‘vosts. (From diadidou, to distri- 
bute.) The remission of a disorder. 

Diz’rxsis. (From diapew, to divide or 
separate.) A solution of continuity of the 
soft parts of the human*body. 


Diare'tica. (From d:upew, to divide.) 
Corrosive medicines. 
DIZ’TA. (From d:atJaw, to nourish.) 


Diet; food. It means also the whole of 
the non-naturals, See Diet. 

Diactav‘cium. (From dia, and yAaveuor, 
the blue juice of a herb.) An eye-water 
made of the purging thistle. 

DIAGNO'SIS. (From diaywworw, to 
discern or distinguish.) The science which 
delivers the signs by which a disease may 
be distinguished from another disease ; 
hence those symptoms which distinguish 
such affections are termed diagnostic. © 


Diacry‘pium. Corrupted from dacry- 
dium or scammony. 
Dianermopa’ctytum. (From oa, and 


epuodaxivdos, the hermodactyl.) A purging 
medicine whose basis is the hermodactyl. 
Diarreon. (From dia, and «pis, the lily.) 
An antidote in which is the root of the lily. 
Diarum. (From dia, and toy, a violet. ) 
A pastil ‘whose chief ingredient is violets. 
Diara’cca. (From dia, and Aaxka.) An 
antidote in which is the lacca, 
Diataco’um. (From dua, and Aayws, a 
hare.) A medicine in which is the dung of 
a hare, 
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Diarra. (From diadapBavw, to in- 
terrupt.) The remission of a disease. 

_ Diate’rsis. (From diaropuBayw, to in- 
terrupt.) An intermission. Also a space 
left between a bandage. 

Diatrzanum. (From da, and AGavor, 
frankincense.) A medicine in which fran- 
kincense is a chief ingredient. 

Dra‘tors. (From dia, and aon, the aloe.) 
_ A medicine chiefly composed of aloes. 


Diatra#’a. (From dia, and ad@aia, the 
mallow.) An ointment composed chiefly 
of mallows. 


" DIA/LYSIS. (From S:advw, to dis- 
solve.) .A solution of continuity, or a de- 
struction of parts. 

DIA/LYSES. An order in the class 
locaies of Cullen’s nosology. 

’ Diaty’sica. (From dade, to dissolve.) 
Medicines which heal wounds and fractures. 
' Diamarcarrton. (From bia, and pap- 
‘yapiits, pearl.) An antidote in which pearls 
are’ the chief ingredient. 

Diamassema. (From dia, and pacooua, 
to chew.) A masticatory, or substance put 
into the mouth and chewed to excite a dis- 
charge of the saliva. 

Dia‘era. (From dia, and auépa, am- 
ber.) An aromatic composition in which 


was ambergris. 
_ Diamr’ton. | (From dia, and pnaoy, a 
quince.) A composition in which are 


quinces. . 

Diamr'syos. (From éia, and piv, misy- ) 
A composition. in which misy is an ingredient. 

DIAMOND. The diamond, which was 
well known to the antients, is» principally 
found in the western peninsula of India, on 
the coast of Coromandel, in the kingdoms 
of Golconda and -Visapour, in the island of 
Borneo, and in the Brazils. 

They are generally found bedded in yel- 
low .ochre, or in rocks of free-stone, or 
quartz, and sometimes in the beds of run- 
ning waters, When taken out of the earth, 
they, are incrusted with an exterior earthy 
covering, utider, which is another, consist- 
ing of carbouate.of linie. 

In the Brazils, it is supposed that dia- 
monds. might be obtained in greater quanti- 
ties than at present, if the sufficient working 
of the diamond-mines was not prohibited, 
in order to prevent that. dimunition of their 
commercial value, which a greater abun- 
dance of them might ocvasion. 

» Brazilian. diamonds are, in commercial 
estimation, inferior to the oriental ones. 

“In the rough, diamonds are worth two 
pounds sterling the carat, or four grains, 
provided they are without blemish. The 
expense of cutting and polishing amounts 
to about four pounds more. The value 
hawever is far above what is now stated 
when they become considerable in size. 


.The usual method of calculating the 
value of diamondsis by squaring the number’ 


of carats, and then multiplying the amount 


“quently pale brown. 
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by the price of a single carat; thus sup- 
posing one carat to be 2/. a diamond of 
8 carats is worth 128/. being 8 x 8 x 2. 

The famous Pigot diamond weighs 188 
1-8th grains. 

Physical Properties of Diamond. 

Diamond is always crystallized, but some- 
times so imperfectly, that at first sight it 
might appear amorphous. The figure of 
diamond, when perfect, is an eight-sided. 
prism. ‘There are also cubical, flat, and — 
round diamonds. It is the oriental diamond 
which crystallizes into octohedra, and ex- 
hibits all the varieties of this primitive 
figure. The diamond of Brazil crystallizes 
into dodecahedra. 

The texture of the diamond is lamellated, 
for it may be split or cleft with an instru- 
ment of well-tempered steel, by a swift 
blow in a particular direction. _There“are 
however some diamonds which do not ap- 
pear to be formed of lamine, but of twisted 
and interwoven fibres, like those of knots 
in wood. These exceed the others greatly 
in hardness, they cannot be cut or polished, 
and are therefore called by the lapidaries 
diamonds of nature. 

The diamond is one of the hardest bodies 
known. It resists the most highly-tempered 
steel file, which circumstance renders it 
necessary to attack it with diamond powder. 
It takes an exquisite and lasting polish. 
It has a great refractive power, and‘hence its 
lustre, when cut into the form of .a regular 
solid, is uncommonly great. The usual 
colour of diamonds is a light grey, often 
inclining to yellow, at times lemon colour, 
violet, or black, seldomer rose-red, and still 
more rarely green or blue, but more fre- 
The purest diamonds 


are perfectly transparent. The colourless 


‘diamond has a specific gravity which is in, 


preportion to that of water as 5.512 to 1.000, 
according to Brisson. This varies however | 
considerably, When rubbed it becomes 
positively electric, even before it’ has been — 
cut by the lapidary. Sick 
Diamond is not acted upon by acids, or 
by any chemical agent, exygem excepted ; 
and this requires a very great: increase of 
temperature to produce any effect. : 

The diamond burns by a strong heat, with 
a sensible: flame, like cther combustible’ 
bodies, attracting oxygen, and becoming 
wholly converted into carbonic acid gas 
during that process. 

It. combines with iron by fusion, and coin- 
verts it, like common charcoal, into steel ;, 
but diamond requires a much higher tempe- 
rature for its combustion than common ehar- 
coal does, arid even then it consumes but 
slowly, and ceases to burn the instant its: 
temperature is lowered. 

It is considered by modern chemists as _ 
pure-crystallized carbon. See.Carbon. 

Dramo’ron. (From dia, and pwpor, a 
mulberry.) A preparation of mulberries. 
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Diamo'schom. . (From ia, and pocyos, 
musk.) An antidote in which musk is a 
chief ingredient 

Diamoro’sis., (From d1a, and joJos, lint.) 
The introduction of lint into an ulcer or 
wound, ; 

Dra’wa. (A name of the moon.) The 
chemical name for silver from its white 
shining appearance. 

Drananca’smus. 
xage, to force.) 
of a luxated part into its proper place. 
instrument to reduce a distorted spine. 

DIA‘NTHUS. (From Ais, d:0s, Jove, 
and avdes, a flower: so called from the ele- 
gance and fragrance of its flowers.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Decandria. Order, Digynia. 

Dia‘ntnus caRyoruy Livs. ‘The syste- 
matic name of the clove-pink. Caryophyllum 
rubrum Tunica. Vetonica. Betonica. Co- 
ronaria. Caryophyllus hortensis. Clove pink, 
. Clove gilliflower. Clove July flower. This 
fragrant plant, Dianthus caryophyllus: flo- 
wibus solitariis, sqguamis calycinis subovatis, 
drevissimis, corollis crenatis, of Linnzus, grows 
wild in several parts of England; but the 
flowers, which are pharmaceutically employ- 
ed, are usually produced in gardens: they 
have a pleasant aromatic smell, somewhat 
allied to that of clove-spice; their taste is 
bitterish and sub-adstringent. These fiowers 
were formerly in extensive use, but are 
_ now merely employed in form of. syrup, 
- asa useful and pleasant vehicle for other 
’ medicines. 

-. Drava’sma. (From dsaraccw, to sprin- 
kle.) A medicine reduced to powder and 
sprinkled over the body, or any part. 

Diarepe’sis. (From diarydow, to leap 
through.) The transudation or escape of 
blood through the coats of an artery. 

Diarr’cema. (From Siamnyrvw, to close 
together.) A surgical instrument for clos- 
ang together broken bones. 

Disrr’nte. (From dia, and reyre, five. ) 

A medicine: composed. of five ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUDS. (From dia, through, 
and gave, to shine.) A term applied to 
any substance which is transparent; as tlie 
hhyaloid membrane covering the vitreous 
humour of the eye, which is as transparent 
as glass. 

Disrn@’nicum. (From da, and point, 
adate.) A medicine made of dates. 

Dia’ruora. (From diapepw, to distin- 
guish.) The distinction of diseases by their 
“characteristic marks and symptoms. 

DIAPHORHE'SIS. (From diadopew, to 
warry through.) Perspiration or increased 
cutaneous secretion. 

DIAPHORETICS. (Diaphoretica, 
. $C. medicamenta; from diapepew, to carry 
through.) Medicines which, from being 


(From a, and avay- 
The forcible .restoration 
An 


‘taken internalty, increase the discharge by 


the skin. When this is carried so far as to 
Se condensed on the surface, it forms sweat; 


» Me, 
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and the medicines producing it are named 
sudorifics, . Between diaphoretics and. sudo- 
rifics there Is no distinction ; the operation 
is in both cases the same, and differs only in 
degree from augmentation of dose, or em- 
ployment of assistant means. This class of 
medicines comprehentls five orders: 1. Pu- 
gent diaphoretics, as the volatile salts, and es- 
sential oils, which are well adapted for the 
aged; those in whose system there is little 
sensibility ; those who are difficultly affected 
by other diaphoretics; and those whose sto-. 


- machs will not bear large doses of medicines. 


2. Calefucient diaphoreiics, such as serpenta- 
ria contrayerva, and guaiacum: these are 
given in cases where the circulation is low 
and languid. 3. Stimulant diaphoretics, as 
antimonial and mercurial preparations, which 
are best fitted for the vigorous and plethoric. 
4. Antispasmodic diaphoretics,. as opium, 
enusk, and camphire, which are given to pro- 
duce a diaphoresis, when the momentum of 
the blood is increased. 5. Diluent diapho- 
retics, as water, whey, &c. which are best 
calculated for that habit in which a predis- 
position to sweating is wanted ; and in which 
no diaphoresis takes place, although there 
be evident causes to produce it. 
DIAPHRA’GMA. (-matis, n.: from 
dia, and gpariw, to divide.) Septum trans- 
versum. The midrif, or diaphragm. , 
muscle that divides the thorax from the ab- 
domen. It is composed of two muscles ; 
the first and superior of these arises from 
the sternum, and the ends of the last ribs on 
each side. Its fibres, from this semicircular 
origination, tend towards. their centre, and 
terminate in a tendon, or aponeurosis, which 
is termed the centrum tendinosum. ‘The se- 
cond and inferior musclé comes from the 
vertebrze of the loins by two productions, of 
which that on the right side comes from the 
first, second, and third vertebrz of the loins ; 
that on the left side is somewhat. shorter, 
‘and both these portions join and make the 
lower part of the diaphragm, which joius its 
tendons with the tendon of the other, so that 
they make but one muscular partition. It 
is covered by the pleura on its upper side, 
and by the peritoneum on the lower side. It 
is pierced in the middle, for the passage of 
the vena cava; in its lower part for the ceso= 
phagus, and the nerves, which go to the 
upper orifice of the stomach, and betwixt 
the productions of the inferior muscle, passes 
the aorta, the thoracic duct, and the vena 
azygos. It receives arteries and veins called 
phrenic or diaphragmatic, fromthe cava and 
aorta; and sometimes on its lower: part two 
branches from the vena adiposa, and two ar- 
teries from the lumbares, It has two’nerves 
which come from the third vertebra of the 
neck, which pass through the cavity of the 
thorax, and are lost in its substance. . In its 
natural situation, the diaphragm is convex on 
the upper side towards the breast, and concave 
on its lower side towards the belly: there- 
pas 
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fore, when its fibres swell and contract, it 
must become plain on each side, and conse- 
quently the cavity of the breast is enlarged 
‘ to give liberty to the lungs to receive air in 
inspiration ; and the stomach and intestines 
are pressed for the distribution of their con- 
tents; hence the use of this muscle is very 
éonsiderable; it is the principal agent in re- 
spiration, particularly in inspiration ; for 
when it is in action the cavity of the thorax 
is enlarged, particularly at the sides, where 
the lungs are chiefly situated ; and as the 
lungs must always be contiguous to the in- 


side of the thorax and upper side of the dia- 


phragm, the air rushes into them, in order 
to fill up the increased space. In expiration 
it is relaxed and pushed up by the pressure 


of the abdominal muscles upon the viscera: 


of the abdomen; and at the same time that 
they press it upwards, they pull down the 
ribs, by which the cavity of the thorax is 
diminished, and the air suddenly pushed cut 
of the lungs. 

DrarnracManr'is. (From diapparyya, the 
diaphragm.) Diaphragmitis. Paraphrenitis. 
An inflammation of the diaphragm. See 
Paraphrenitis. 

Diaruracmi'tis. See Paraphrenitis. 

Dia‘entuora. {From diapGetpw, to cor- 
rupt.) An abortion where the foetus is cor- 
rupted in the womb. 

Diapnyua’ctica. (From d&:apvaacow, to 
preserve.) Medicines which resist putrefac- 
tion or prevent infection. 

Dia’ruysts. (From d:apuw, to divide.) An 
interstice or partition between the joints. 

DiarisseLm@’um. (From 8a, and mo- 
cerouov, the oil of pitch, or liquid pitch.) 
A composition in which is liquid pitch. 

Du'prasis.. (From diardAacow, to put 
together.) The replacing a luxated or frac- 
tured bone in its proper situation. 

Drarta‘sma. (From diarAaccw, to an- 
oint.) An unction or fomentation applied 

“to the whole body or any part. y 
— Dus'ene. (From diarvew, to blow through, 
or pass gently as the breath does.) An in- 
voluntary and insensible discharge of the 
urine. 

Du‘rnoz. (From diarvew, to breathe 
through. ) The transpiration of vapour 
through the pores of the skin. 

Diapno'ica. (From diarvew, to trans- 
pire.) Diaphoretics or medicines which 
promote perspiration. 

Diarorr’ma. (From diaropew, to be in 
doubt.) Nervous anxiety. 

Diaroron. (From dia, and omwpa, au- 
tumnal fruits.) A composition in which 
are several autumnal fruits, as quinces, 
medlars, and services. 

Diarra’sstum. (From 6a, and. spac- 
owy, horehound.) A composition of hore- 
hound. 

Diarru'NuM. (From é:a, and xpouvn, a 
prune.) Anelectuary of prunes. 

Diarso’ricum. (From dia, and Ywpa, 
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the itch or scurvy.) A medicine for the 
itch or scurvy. 

Diarte/rnes. (From die, and mlepva, the 
heel.) A composition of cow heels and 
cheese. 

Duarrero’sts. (From dia, and slepov, 
a feather.) ‘The cleaning the ears with a 
feather. . 

Diarye’ma. (From 61, and avoy, pus.) 
A suppuration or abscess. 

Diarve’Mata. (From d:orvnua, a sup- 
puration.) Suppurating medicines. 

Diapve’tica. (From siarvnua, a sup=- 
puration.) See Diapyemata. 

Diaruolcua. (From dia, and pnxos, & 
space.) ‘The space between the foldings 
of a bandage. . . 

Dra‘aiwws. (From dies, a day.) A term: 
applied to fevers which last but one day. 

Diaroma’ticum. (From da, and apo- 
alicoy, an aromatic.) A. composition of 
spices. 

Dis‘rrvace. (From dvappyyvust, to 
break asunder.) A fracture of the temple 
bones. : + uray 

Diarruopo/mMei. (From dia, podoy, a rose, 
and edt, honey.) Scammony, agaric, pep- 
per and honey. 

Dia‘rruopon. (From da, and podoyv, a 
rose.) A composition of roses. 

DIARRHG’A. (From diappew, to flow 
through.) A purging. It is distinguished 
by frequent stools with the natural excre- 
ment, not contagious, and seldom attended 
with pyrexia, It is a genus of disease in 
the class neuroses, and order spasmi of Cul- 
len, containing the following species: 1. 
Diarrhea crapulosa. The feculent diarrhoea, 
from .crapulus, one who overloads. his sto- 
mach. 2 Diarrhea biliosa. The bilious, 
from an increased secretion of bile. 5. 
Diarrhea mucosa. The mucous, from a 
quantity of slime being voided, 4. Diar- 
rheea hepatirrhea. The hepatic, in which 
there is a quantity of serous matter, some- 
what resembling the washings of flesh, void- 
ed; the liver being primarily affected. 5. 
Diarrhea lienterica. ‘The lientery ; when 
the food passes unchanged. 6. Diarrhea 
celiaca. The ceeliac passion: the food passes — 
off in this affection in a white liquid state 
like chyle. 7. Diarrhea verminosa. Aris- 
ing from worms. Diarrhoea seems evidently 
to depend on an increase of the peristaltic 
motion, or of the secretion of the intestines 5 
and besides the causes already noticed, it 
may arise from many others, influencing the 
system generally, or the particular seat of 
the disease. Of the former kind are cold, 
checking perspiration, certain passions of the 
mind, and other disorders, as dentition, 
gout, fever, &c. To the latter belong va- 
rious acrid ingesta, drastic cathartics, spon- 
taneous acidity, &c. In this complaint each 
discharge is usually preceded’ by a murmur- 


ing noise, with/a sense of weight and uneasi-' 
ness in. the hypogastrium.. 


When it is 
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protracted, the stomach usually becomes 
affected with sickness, or sometimes vomit- 
ing, the countenance grows pale or sallow, 
and the skin generally dry and rigid. Ulti- 
mately great debility and emaciation, with 
dropsy of the lower extremities, often super- 
vene. Dissections of diarrhoea, where it 
terminated fatally, have shewn ulcerations of 
the internal surface of the intestines, some- 
times to a considerable extent, especially 
about the follicular glands; in which occa- 
sionally a cancerous character has been ob- 
servable. Yhe treatment of this complaint 
must vary greatly according to circumstances: 
sometimes we can only hope to palliate, as 
when it occurs in the advanced period of 
phthisis pulmonalis ; sometimes it is rather 
to be encouraged, relieving more serious 
symptoms, as a bilious diarrhoea coming on 
in fever, though still some limits must be 
put to the discbarge. Where, however, we 
are warranted in using the most speedy 
means of stopping it, the objects are, 1. To 
obviate the several causes. 2. To lessen the 
inordinate action,and givetone to the intestine. 
J. Emetics may sometimes be useful, 
clearing out the stomach, and liver, as well 
as determining to the skin. Cathartics 
also, expelling worms, or indurated feces ; 
but any acrimony in the intestine would 
probably cause its own discharge, and where 
there is much irritability, they might ag- 
gravate the disease: however, in protract- 
ed cases, the alvine contents speed'ly be- 
come vitiated, and renew the irritation ; 
which ‘may be best obviated by an occasional 
mild aperient, particularly rhubarb. If, 
however, the liver do not perform its office, 
the intestine will hardly recover its healthy 
condition ; and that may most probably be 
effected by the cautious use of mercury. 
Likewise articles which determine the fluids 
to other outlets, diuretics, and particularly 
diaphoretics, in many cases contribute mate- 
rially to recovery ; the latter perhaps assisted 
by bathing, warm clothing, gentle exercise, 
&c. Diluent, demulcent, antacid, and other 
chemical remedies, may be employed to cor- 
rect acrimony, according to its particular 
nature. In children teething, the gums 
should be lanced; and if the bowels have 
been attacked on the repulsion of some other 
disease, it may often be proper to endeavour 
to restore this. But a matter of the greatest 
importance is the due regulation of the diet, 
carefully avoiding those articles, which are 
likely to disagree, or irritate the bowels, 
and preferring such as have a mild astrin- 
genteffect. Fish, milk, and vegetables, little 
acescent, as rice, bread, &c. are best; and 
for the drink, madeira or brandy, sufficiently 
diluted rather than malt liquors. 
II. Some of the means already noticed 
‘will help to fulfil the second indication also, 
as a wholesome diet, exercise, diaphoretics, 
_&e.: but there are others of more power, 
_ which must be resorted to in urgent eases. 
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At the head of these is opium, a full dose of 
which frequently at once effects a cure; but 
where there is some more fixed cause, and the 
complaint of any standing, moderate quan- 
tities repeated at proper intervals will answer 
better, and other subsidiary means ought not 
to be neglected; aromatics may prevent its 
disordering the stomach, rhubarb obviate its 
causing permanent constipation, &c. To-— 
nics are generally proper, the discharge 
itself inducing debility, and where there is 
a deficiency of bile particularly, the lighter 
forms of the aromatic bitters, as the infusum 
calumbe, &c. will materially assist; and 
mild chalybeates are sometimes serviceable. 
In protracted cases astringents come in aid 
of the general plan, and where opium dis- 
agrees, they may be more necessary: but the 
milder ones should be employed at first, the 
more powerful only where the patient ap- 
pears sinking. Chalk and lime-water an- 
swer best where there is acidity ; otherwise 
the pomegranate rind, logwood extract, cate- 
chu, kino, tormentil, &c. may be given : 
where these fail, alum, sulphate of zinc, 
galls, or superacetate of lead. 


DIARTHRO'SIS. (From d:apOpow, to 
articulate.) A moveable connection of bones. 
This genus has five species, viz. enarthrosis, 
arthrodia, ginglymus, trochoides, and am- 


phiarthrosis, 

Diasaro’xtum. (From dia, and carwy, 
soap.) An ointment of soap. 

Drasaty’rium. (From &a, and calupiov, 
the orchis.!} An ointment of the orchis- 
root. 

Diascr'turwM. (From dia, and oxAAa, 


the squill.) Oxymel and vinegar of squills. 


Diasci'ncus. (From 1a, and oxvyxos, the 
crocodile.) A name for the mithridate, in 
the composition of which there was a part 
of the crocodile. 

Diasco/rpium. (From dia, and oKopdi0y, 
the water germander.) Electuary of scor- 
dium. 

Disse'na. (From dia, and sena.) A 
medicine in which is senna. 

Diasmy’rnum. (From 8a, and opupyn, 
myrrh.) A collyrium containing myrrh. 

Diaso’stica. (From Siacwfw, to pre- 
serve.) Medicines which preserve health. 

Diasrermarum. (From dia, and omep- 
pa, seed.) A medicine composed chiefly of 
seeds, 

Dia'spuacr. (From diacpa%w, to sepa- 
rate.) Diasphazis. The interstice between 
two veins, 

Diasruy'xis. (From dia, and opvgw, to 
strike.) The pulsation of an artery. 


DIA’STASIS. (From duornu, to sepa. 
rate.) Diastema. A separation. A sepa. 
ration of the ends of bones. 

- Draste‘aton. (From d:a, and seap, fat. ) 

An ointment of the fat of animals. 
Diastr’mA. . See Diastasis. 
DIA’/STOLE. (From dia, and oT EAA, 
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to stretch.) The dilatation of the heart and 
arteries. n , 

Diasromo'sts. (From @iasouow, to di~ 
late.) «Any dilatation, oF dilating instru- 
ment. : . 

» Drasrrr’mma. (From diaspepw, to turn 
aside.) Diastrophe. A distortion of any 
limb or part. 

Dia'srrorne. See Diasiremma. 

Drslrasts. | (From d:areww, to distend. ) 
The extension of a fractured limb, in order 
to reduce it. 

Disteconr’ruum. (From oa, and 7no- 
Avgos, the Jew’s stone.) An antidote con- 
taining lapis judaicus. | 

Drarere'sis. (From bio, and Tepew, to 
perforate.) A perforation or aperture. 

Diaverr’tica. (From dia, and Jepew, to 
preserve. ) Medicines which preserve health 
and prevent disease. 

_Diare’ssanon. (From dia, and reccapes, 
four.) A medicine compounded of four 
simple ingredients. 

Diareerrcum. © (From de, and ert, a 
grasshopper.) A medicine in the composi- 
ton of which were grasshoppers. 

_ DIA/THESIS. 
dispose.) _ Any particular state of the body: 
thus, in inflammatory fever, there is an 
inflammatory diathesis, and, during putrid 
fever, a putrid diathesis. 

Diarue’smus. (From 6iafew, to run 
through.) A rupture through which some 
fluid escapes. 

“Diarracaca’ntaum. (From dia, and 
Tpayaxavda, tragacanth.) A medicine com~- 
posed of gum-tragacanth. 

Dra'rrium. (From dc, and 7pas, three.), 
A medicine composed of three simple in- 
eredients. ' . 
**Draxyra’tors. (From dia, and EvAaAon, 
the lignum aloes.) A medicine in which is 
lignum aloes. 

Driazo’ma. (From Siatwvyys, to sur- 
round; because it surrounds the cavity of 
the thorax.) The diaphragm. 

Drazo’srer, (From diatwvvupt, to sur- 
round; because when the body is girded, 
the belt usually lies upon it.) A name of 
the twelfth vertebra of the back. 
‘'Dicenre’rum. (From da, and kevlew, to 
stimulate.) “A pungent stimulating col- 
lyrium. | diam 

‘Dicuaste’res. (From &xage, to divide, 
because they divide the food.) A name of 
the foreteeth. 
~ Dicuorny'1a. (From dixa, double, and 

byw, to grow.) A distemper of the hairs, 
in which they split and grow forked. 

DICROTIC. (Dicroticus, sc. pulsus ; 
from dis, twice, and Kpovw, to strike.) - A 
term given toa pulse in which the artery 
rebounds after striking, so as to convey the 
sensation of a double pulsation. 

Dicramnt'res. (From ducdopvos, dittany.) 
A wine medicated with dittany. 

DICTA’MNUS. (From Diciamnus, a 


(From d:ar:Onu, to 
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city in Crete, onwhose mountains it grows.) 
The name of a genus of plants in. the 
Linnean system. Class, Decandria.. Order, 
Monogynia. Dittany. : tidy odd fi 

Dicta'MNUS ALBUS. White fraxinella, 
or bastard dittany. F'ravinella. _Dictamnus 
albus ; foliis pinnatis, caule simplici, of Lin- 
neus. The-root of this plant is the part 
directed for medicinal use; when fresh, 
it has a moderately strong, not disagreeable 
smell. Formerly it was much used as a 
stomachie, tonic, and alexipharmic, and was 
supposed to be’a medicine of much efficacy 
in removing uterine obstructions and de- 
stroying worms; but its medicinal powers 
became so little regarded by modern physi- 
cians, that it had fallen almost entirely into 
disuse, till Baron Stoerck brought it, imto 
notice, by publishing several. cases. of its 
success, viz. in tertian intermittents, worms 
(lumbrici), and menstrual suppressions. In 
all these cases, he employed the powdered 
root to the extent of a scruple twice a-day- 
He also made use of a tincture, prepared of 
two ounces of ‘the fresh root digested m 14 
ounces of spirit of wine; of this 20 to 50 
drops two or three times a-day, were success- 
fully employed in -epilepsies, and, when 
joined with steel; this root, we are told, was 
of great service to chlorotic patients.. The 
dictamnus undoubtedly, says Dr. Woodville, 
is a medicine of considerable power; but 
notwithstanding the account of it) given by 
Stoerck, who seems to have paid litthe atten- 
tion to its modus operandi, we may still 
say with Haller ‘ nondum autem vires pre 
dignitate exploratis est,” and it is now fallen 
into disuse. ; 

Dicra’mnus cre'ticus. See Origanum 
dictamnus. . 

Dinymm'a. (From didupos, double.) A 
cataplasm; so called by Galen, frem the 
double use to which he put it. 

Dr’pyai. (From di5upos, double.) Twins. 
An old name of. the testicles, and two emi- 
nences of the brain, from their, double pro- 
tuberance. _ 


Disczo’t1um. (From da, and ex6arAw, 
to cast out.) A medicine causing an abor- 
tion. 


Drere’crron.- (From da, and €Aer/poy, 
amber.) A name of a troche, in. which 
amber is an ingredient. . 

DIEMERBROECK, IsBRAND, was 
born near Utrecht, in 1609. After gradu- 
ating at Angers, he went to Nimeguen in 
1656, and for some years continued freely 
attending those, who were ill of the plague, 
which raged with great violence, and of 
which he subsequently published an account. 
This obtained him much credit : and in 1642 
he was made professor extraordinary in me- 
dicine at’ Utrecht; when he gave lectures 
on that subject, as well as on anatomy, 
which rendered him very popular. He re- 
ceived also other distinctions at that univer- 
sity, and continued in high esteem till his - 
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death in 1674. He .was author besides of 
a system of anatomy, and'several other works 
in medicine and surgety; part. of which 
were ~published after his death by his son, 
especially: his treatise on the measles and 
small-pox. 

Dizrvi'tia. (Named in honour of Mr. 
Dierville, who first brou ght it from Arcadia.) 
See Lonicera diervilla. 

DIET. Dieta. The dietetic part of 
medicine is no inconsiderable branch, and 
seems to require a much greater share of 
regard than it commonly meets with A 
great variety of diseases might be removed 
by the observance of a proper diet and 
regimen, without the assistance of medi- 
cine, were it not for the impatience of the 
sufferers. However, it may on all occa- 
sions: come in asa proper assistant to the 
eure, which sometimes cannot be performed 
without a due observance of the non-naturals, 
‘That food is, in general, thought the best 
and most conducive to long life, which is 
most simple, pure, and free from irritating 
qualities; and such as approaches nearest 
to the nature of our own bodies in a healthy 
state, or is capable of being easiest converted 
into their substance by the vis vite, after it 
chas been duly prepared by the art of cookery ; 
but the nature, composition, virtues, and 
uses of particular aliments can never be 
learnt to satisfaction, without the assistance 
of practical chemistry. 

DIET DRINK. | °An alterative decoc- 
tion employed daily in considerable quanti- 
ties, at least from a pint to a quart. The 
‘decoction of sarsaparilla and mezereon, the 
Lisbon diet drink, is the most common and 
‘most useful. 

DIETE'TICS. That part of medicine 
which considers the way of living with 
relation to food, or dict, suitable to any 
particular case. 

Diz'xopos. (From é:a, and efodos, a way 
to pass out.) Divdos. In Hippocrates it 
means evacuation by stool. " 

Dirrta’tio. (From dijflo, to blow away.) 
-Perspiration. _ 

DIGA‘STRICUS. | (Digastricus, se. 
musc. from is, twice, and yaornp, a 
belly.) Biventer mazilie of Albinus. Mas- 
toido-hygenien of Dumas. A muscle so 
called from its having two bellies, situated 
-externally between the lower jaw and os 
-hyowdes. It.arises, by a fleshy belly, from the 
upper part of the processus mastoideus, and 
descending, it contracts into a round tendon, 
which passes through the stylohyoideus, and 
an annular ligament which is fastened to 
‘the os hyoides: then it grows fleshy again, 
-and ascends towards the middle of the edge 
of the lower jaw, where it is inserted. Its 
“use is to open the mouth by pulling the 
lower jaw downwards and backwards ; and. 
‘when the jaws are shut, to raise the larynx, 
‘and: consequently the pharynx, upwards, as 


ain deglutition. 
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Diczre Nira. | (From digero, to digests) 
Medicines which promote’ the secretion. of 
proper pus in wounds and ulcers. 

DIGESTION. (Digestio, from: digera, 
to dissolve. ) . 

1. An operation in which such matter. 
as are intended to act slowly on each other, 
are exposed to a’ slow heat, continued. for 
some time, paisa 

2. The change that the food undergoes 
in the stomach, by which it is converted 
into chyme. The circumstances necessary 
to effect a healthy digestion of the food 
are, 1. A certain degree of heat of the 
stomach. 2. A free mixture of saliva with 
the food in the mouth. 3. A certain quan- 
tity of healthy gastric juice. 4. The. na- 
tural peristaltic motion of the stomach. 5. 
The pressure of the contraction and. re- 
laxation of the abdominal muscles and dia- 
phragm. From these circumstances, the 
particles of the food are softened, dissolved, 
diluted, and intimately mixed into a_ soft 
pap, called chyme, which passes through 
the pylorus of the stomach into, the duo- 
denum. The fluid, which is termed gastric 
juice, is separated by the minute arteries 
opening into the cavity of the stomach. 
See Gastric Juice: From various experi- 
ments of physiologists, it is ascertained that 
the gastric juice reduces the aliments into 
an uniform pap or paste, even out of the 
body ; that it acts in the same manner after 
death; and that it is the chief agent in the 
process of digestion. . 

Animals only are invested with organs of 
digestion ; every one, from man to the poly- 
pus, presents an alimentary canal differently 
formed; the existence of a digestive appa- 
ratus, then, could be given as an essential 
character of animal life. In man, - this 
consists of a long canal extending from the 
mouth to the anus, into which open the 
excretory ducts of various glands, situated 
in the vicinity, that secrete liquors, neces- 
sary to alter, liquefy, and animalise alimen- 
tary matter. 

It would be useless to recapitulate the 
hypotheses formed to explain digestion ; 
they may be reduced to coclion, fermenta- 
tion, trituration, putrefaction, and maceration 
of the food received into the cavity of the 
stomach. Physiologists are generally agreed, 
at present, in considering digestion in the 
stomach as a solution of the aliment by 
the gastric juice. This liquid, copiously 
poured on the imternal surface of the sto- 
mach, when this viscus is irritated by the 
presence of food, is the production of ar. 
terial exhalation ; it is neither an acid nor 
alkali, and seems to be of a nature nearly 
analogous to saliva; the gastric juice pos- 
sessing great solvent properties, penetrates 
into the alimentary matter on all sides, 
separates and divides its particles, combines 
with it, changes its composition, and im- 
presses qualities. very different from thos 
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it possessed before this mixture. In fact, 
if'a mouthful of wine or food be returned 
from the stomach some minutes after it has 
been received, the odour, taste, and all the 
qualities, both physical and chemical, of 
these substances, are so altered, that we can 
with difficulty distinguish them ; and vinous 
liquors, more or less acid, are no longer 
susceptible of spirituous fermentation. The 
energy of the power of the gastric juice, 
perhaps exaggerated by some physiologists, 
is sufficient to reduce to a soft mass the 
hardest bones, on which certain animals 
subsist; it is very probable that its chemical 
composition is different and variable, and 
that it is acid, alkaline, or saponaceous, 
according to the nature of the aliment. 
Although gastric juice is the most powerful 
agent of digestion in the stomach, its dis- 
solvent power has need of assistance from 
the action of several secondary causes, as heat, 
which seems to augment and concentrate 
itself in the epigastric region. So long as 
the exertion of the stomach continues, there 
is a sort of\ intestine fermentation, which 
should not however be, in the full sense, 
compared to the motion by which ferment- 
ative and putrescent substances are decom- 
posed; there is also a moderate and peri- 
staltic motion of the muscular fibres of the 
stomach which press the aliment on all 
sides, and perform a slight trituration, while 
the gastric moisture softens and macerates 
the food before it is dissolved; it may then 
be affirmed that the process of digestion is 
at the same time chemical, vital, and me- 
chanical; the authors, therefore, of various 
theories to explain this function, have erred 
by attributing to one cause only, as heat, 
fermentation, putrefaction, trituration, ma- 
ceration, and the gastric juice, that which is 
the aggregate result of all those causes 
united. 

The aiiinent remains a greater or less time 
in the stomach, agreeably to the faciiity or 
difficulty of the necessary changes taking 
place. Gosse, of Geneva, has proved on 
himself, that the animal and vegetable fibre, 
the white of an egg boiled, white and ten- 
dinous paris, paste kneaded with butter, 
sebaceous substances, and those things which 
are not fermented, or very little fementative, 
make greater resistance to the gastric juice, 
than the gelantinous parts of vegetables and 
animals, fermented bread, &c. that the latter 
class of substances require only an hour for 
their complete dissolution, while the digestion 
of the former was not completed at the end 
of several hours. 

During the time of digestion, both orifices 
of the stomach are closed; no gas, disen- 
gaged from the aliment, ascends through 
the esophagus, unless in cases of bad di- 
gestion: slight chills are felt; the pulse 
becomes quicker and stronger, and the pow- 
ers of life seem diminished in some organs, 

to be carried to the seat of the digestive 
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process. ‘The parietés of the stomach soon 
begin to act: their circular fibres contract 
in different parts of its extent; these peri- 
staltic oscillations, at first vague and uncer- 
tain, become more regular, and are directed 
from above downwards, from left to right, 
that is, from the cardia towards the pylorus ; 
its longitudinal fibres also contract, and thus 
approximate both terminations. In these 
different motions, the stomach becomes paral- 
lel with the pylorus, and the angle formed by 
the duodenum is almost totally obliterated, 
which renders the passage of food easier. It 
has been remarked, that digestion proceeds 
better during sleep, when we lie on the 
right side than on the left, and this differ- 
ence has been attributed to the compression 
made by the liver on the stomach. It 
should rather be considered, that on the 
right side, the passage of food is accelerated 
by its own gravity, the situation of ‘the 
stomach is naturally oblique, from left to 
right, and becomes more so in consequence 
of changes induced by food. 

The aperture of the pylorus is furnished 
with a muscular ring, covered by a dupli-~ 
cature of mucous membrane; this kind of 
sphincter keeps it closed during the time of 
digestion in the stomach, and does not give 
passage to the aliment until it has undergone 
a very material alteration. The pylorus, 
possessing a peculiar and extremely delicate 
sensibility, may be considered as a sort of 
vigilant centinel, that prevents any thing 
from passing that has not suffered proper 
changes. Many authors quoted by Haller, 
have been well aware that the food did not 
pass from the stomach successively in the 
same manner as it was received, but agree- 
ably to its greater or less facility of diges- 
tion. 

It would appear that there is a real se- 
lection of. food in the stomach, for those 
aliments that admit of an easy digestion are 
directed. towards the pylorus, which gives 
passage to them: while, on the contrary, 
such as are not sufficiently digested are not 
permitted to pass, but kept back in. the sto- 
mach. This delicate feeling, which we’at- 
tribute to the pylorus, this exquisite sense, 
by which it exerts a kind of choice on the 
food that passes through, may be perhaps 
objected to; pieces of money, however, or 
other extraneous indigestible bedies, remain 
a longer or shorter time in the stomach be- 
fore they go into the intestines, and present. 
themselves several different times at the 
orifice of the pylorus, and do not get through 
till after it has been accustomed to their | 
contact. Itis thesame with the gastric sys- 
tem’ as with a secreting gland; and in the 
same manner the commencement of excre- 
tory ducts, possessed of a sort-of elective 
sensibility, do not receive the secreted liquor | 
before it has undergone necessary prepara- 
tions in the glandular parenchyma;.so the 
pylorus, which may be considered the ex- 
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-eretory duct of the stomach, does not admit 
the food nor suffer it to pass into the intes- 
tines, until it has been sufficiently elabo- 
rated by the action of this organ. 

Tn proportion as the stomach becomes 
empty, the spasm of the skin ceases, a mo- 
derate heat succeeds the shiverings, the pulse 
becomes more evident and elevated, the 
quantity of insensible perspiration increases ; 
digestion then produces a general motion, 
analogous to a feyerish paroxysm ; and this 
digestive fever, described also by the an- 
tients, is most easy to be observed in women 
of great sensibility. Nothing positive can 
be established on the duration of digestion 
in the stomach. ‘The aliments go out of the 
stomach with more or less celerity, in pro- 
portion as they offer a greater or less _resist- 
-ance to those powers which serve to dissolve 
them, and agreeably to the energy and 
strength of the stomach and activity of the 
gastric juice; five hours, however, may be 
considered the ordinary time of their pre- 

_ sence. 

The action of the parietes of the stomach 
ceases when this viscus is entirely liberated 
from the aliments that were in its cavity, but 
not before; the gastric juice, the secretion 
of which is not augmented by any stimulus, 
is no longer poured out by its arteries; and 
‘the parietes, which come into contact with 
each other, are only lubricated by the 
mucus copiously secreted by its internal 
coat. 

DIGESTIVES.  (Digestiva, sc. medica- 
menta; from digero, to dissolve.) A term 
applied by surgeons to those substances 
which, when applied to an ulcer or wound, 
promote suppuration: such are the ceratwm 
resing flave, unguentum elemi, warm poul- 
tices, fomentations, &c. 

Diexsti’vuM sAL sy‘LvU. 

DIGITA’LIS. (From digitus, a fin- 
ger; because its flower represents a finger.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Didynamia. Or- 
der, Angiospermia. Fox-glove. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon fox-glove. See Digitalis purpurea. 

Dicita’tis yvurrurEA. The systematic 
name of the fox-glove: — Digitalis calycinis 
foliolis ovatis acutis, corollis obtusis, labio su- 
periore integro, of Linnzus. The leaves of 
this plant have a bitter nauseous taste, but 
no remarkable smell; they have been long 
used externally to ulcers and scrophulous 
tumours with considerable advantage. When 
properly dried, their colour is a lively green. 
They ought to be collected when the plant 
begins to blossom, to be dried quickly be- 
fore the fire, and preserved unpowdered. 

O ‘all the narcotics, digitalis is that which 
diminishes most powerfully the actions of the 
_* system; and it does so without occasioning 

any previous excitement. Even in the most 
moderate dose, it diminishes the force and 


See Potasse 
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frequency of the pulse, and, in a large dose, 
reduces it to a great extent, as from 70 beats 
to 40 or 55 in a minute, occasioning, at 
the same time, vertigo, indistinct vision, 
violent and durable sickness, with vomiting. 
In a still larger quantity, it induces convul. 
sions, coldness of the body, and insensibility ; 
symptoms which have sometimes terminated 
fatally. As a narcotic, fox-glove has been 
recommended in epilepsy, insanity, and in 
some acute inflammatory diseases. Lately 
it hasbeen very extensively employed in: 
phthisis, and the beneficial effects which it 
produces in that disease, are probably owing 
to its narcotic power, by which it reduces the 
force of the circulation through the lungs 
and general system. It is administered so 
as to produce this effect. One grain of the 
powdered leaves, or ten drops of the satu- 
rated tincture, may be given night and 
morning. This dose is increased one half 
every second day, till its action on the sys- 
tem becomes apparent. As soon as the pulse 
begins to be diminished, the increase of 
dose must be made with more caution; and, 
whenever nausea is induced, it ought rather 
to be reduced, or, if necessary, intermitted 
fora short time. If the sickness become 
urgent, it is best relieved by stimulants, par- 
ticularly large doses of brandy, with aro- 
matics. The tincture has been supposed to 
be the best form of administering digitalis, 
when the remedy is designed to act as a 
narcotic; it is also more manageable in its 
dose, and more uniform in its strength, than 
the dried leaves. 

Besides its narcotic effects, digitalis acts 
as one of the most certain diuretics in drop- 
sy, apparently from its power of promoting 
absorption. It has frequently succeeded 
where the other diuretics have failed. Dr. 
Withering has an undoubted claim to this 
discovery; and the numerous cases of drop- 
sy related by him, and other practitioners of 
established reputation, afford incontestible 
evidence of its diuretic powers, and of its 
practical importance in the cure of those 
disorders. From Dr. Withering’s extensive 
experience of the use of the digitalis in 
dropsies, he has been able to judge of its 


success by the following circumstances ; — 


“It seldom succeeds in men of great natu- 
ral strength, of tense fibre, of warm skin, 
of florid complexion, or in those with a 
tight. and cordy pulse. If the belly in ase 
cites be tense, hard, and circumscribed, or 
the limbs in anasarca solid and resisting, we 
have but little hope. On the contrary, if 
the pulse be feeble, or intermitting, the 
countenance pale, the lips livid, the skin 
cold, the swollen belly soft and fluctuating, 
the anasarcous limbs readily pitting under 
the pressure of the finger, we may expect 
the diuretic effects to follow ina kindly man- 
ner.”’ 
the fourth is, ‘‘ that if’ it (digitalis) fails, there 
is but little chance of any other medicine 
‘U4 


Of the inferences which he deduces, 


ae 
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succecding:” Although the digitalis is now 
generally admitted to be a very powerful 
diuretic, yet it is but justice to acknowledge 
that this medicine has more frequently failed 
than could have been reasonably expected 
from a comparison of the facts stated by Dr. 
Withering. ‘The dose of the dried leaves 
in powder, is from one to three grains twice 
aday. But if a liquid medicine be pre- 
ferred, a drachm of the dried leaves is to be 
infused for four hours, in half a pint of 
boiling water, adding to the strained liquor 
an ounce of any spirituous water. One 
ounce of this infusion, given twice a day, is 
amedium dose. It is to be continued in 
these doses till it either acts upon the kid- 
neys, the stomach, the pulse, (which, as has 
been said, it has a remarkable power of low- 
ering,) or the bowels. | 

The administration of this remedy re- 
quires to be conducted’ with much caution. 
Its effects do not immediately appear; and 
when the doses are too frequent, or too 
quickly augmented, its action is concentrated 
so as to produce frequently the most violent 
symptoms. The general rules are, to begin 
with a small dose, to increase it gradually, 
till the action is apparent on the kidneys, 
stomach, intestines, or vascular system; and 
immediately suspending its exhibition; when 
its effects on any of these parts take 
place. 

The symptoms arising from too large a 
dose of digitalis are, extreme sickness, ver- 
tigo, indistinct vision, incessant vomiting, 
and a great reduction of the force of the 
circulation, terminating sometimes in syn- 
cope, or convulsions. ‘They are relieved by 
frequent and small doses of opium, brandy, 
aromatics, and strong bitters,. and by a 
blister applied to the region of the sto- 
mach. 

Diar’rrum. (From digitus, a finger.) A 
contraction of the finger-joint. A parony- 
chia, or whitlow, or other sore, upon the 
finger. 

DI’GITUS. (From digero, to 
A finger. 

Drerrus ma’nus. A finger, The fingers 
and thumb in each hand consist of fourteen 
bones, there being three to each finger, and 
two to the thumb; they are a little convex 
and round towards the back of the hand, but 
hollow and plain towards the palm, except 
the last; where the nails are. The order of 
‘their disposition is called first, second, and 
third phalanx. ‘The first is longer than the 
second, and the second longer than the 


direct.) 


third. What has been said of the fingers, 


-applies to the toes also. 

‘Dieirus pr’pis. A: toe. See Digitus 
“InNanus. ; 

Dreto’ssum. (From ais, double, and 
-yhoooa, a tongue; so called because above 
its leaf there grows a lesser leaf, like two 
tongues.) The laurus Alexandrina. Galen 
‘speaks of a man born with two tongues. 


‘his death in 1718. 
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Diene'vte. (From dignosco, to distin- 
guish.) See’ Diagnosis. . 

Duta’maton. (From bia, and aisa,, 
blood.) An antidote in which is the blood 
of many animals. ’ 

Drua'ton. (From dia, and ads, salt.) A 
plaster prepared with salt and nitre, adapted 
to fowl ulcers. . 

Dirreres. (From Zevs, d10s, Heaven, 
and ale, to fall: 4. e. falling as rain.) An 
epithet applied by Hippocrates to semen, 
when it is discharged like a sudden shower 
of rain. 

Dizata’r1o. (From dilato, to enlarge. } 
Dilatation, or enlargement. Diastole. 

DILA‘TOR. (From dilato, to enlarge.) 
The name of some muscles whose office is to 
open and enlarge parts. ¢ 

Dinaro’res ata’RuUM Na'si. 
labit superioris. 
. Divaro’rium. (From dilate, to enlarge.) 
A surgical instrument for enlarging any 
part. A speculum oris. MOM 

Dill. See Anethum. 

DILUENTS. (Diluentia, sc. medica- 
menta; from diluo, to wash away.) Those 
substances which increase the proportion of 
fluid in the blood. It is evident that this 
must be done by watery liquors. Water is, 
indeed, properly speaking, the only diluent. 
Various additions are made to it, to render 
it pleasant, and frequently to give-it~a 
slightly demulcent quality. But these. are 
not sufficiently important to require to be 
noticed, or to be classed as medicines. 

Diluents are merely secondary remedies. 
They are given in acute inflammatory dis- 
eases, to lessen the stimulant quality of the 
blood. They are used to promote the action 
of diureties in dropsy, and to favour the- 
operation of sweating. 

Drnica. (From dies, giddiness.) Me- 
dicines which relieve a giddiness. 

Dinos. (From diwew, to tarn round. } 
A vertigo, or giddiness. 

Dio’cres. The name of a lozenge. 

Drovos. (From dia, and odes, the way 
through.) Evacuation by stool. 

Diena’nrnes. (From dia, and owavdn, 
the flower of the vine.) A remedy said'to 
be good for cholera, in which was the 
flower of the vine-tree. 

Dio/emus. (From diwxw, to persecute.) 
A distressing palpitation of the heart. 

DIONIS, Perrer, was born about the 
middle of the 17th century, and educated to 
the practice of surgery. He was appointed 
to read the lectures in anatomy, &c. in the 
royal gardens at Paris, instituted by Lewis . 
XI1V., and after this, surgeon to the queen, 


See Levator | 


‘and. other branches of the royal family, 


which offices he held, with great credit, to 
His first publication 
gave an account of a woman who died in the 
sixth month of pregnancy, of what he con- 
sidered to be a ruptured uterus: but as he 
states that there were two uteri, it is sus- 
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pected that the ruptured part was one of 
the fallopian tubes much enlarged. He 
afterwards gave a useful epitome of anato- 
my, which was very favourably received, 
passed through several editions, and was 
even translated into the Tartar language, by 
order of the Emperor of China. His next 
work, a course of surgical operations, ob- 
tained still more celebrity, which it even now 
in some degree retains, especially as com- 
mented upon by Heister. Besides these, a 
dissertation on sudden death, and a treatise 
on midwifery, were published by this au- 
thor. 

Dionysi'scus. (From Avovyoos, Bacchus, 


who was of old represented as having horns.) - 


Certain bony excrescences, near the temples, 
were called dionysisci. 


Dionysony'mrxas. (From Acovucos, Bac- 
chus, and yyupa, a nymph. ) A herb which, 
if bruised, smells of wine, and yet resists 
drunkenness. 

Diorv'ruM. (From Bi, and omwpa, au- 
tumnal fruits.) A medicine composed of 
ripe fruits for quincy. 


Dio’rrra. (From dtom/ouat, to see 
through.) Dioptron. Speculum ani, oris, 
or uteri. Also the lapis specularis. 


Dio'rrrica. (From diorjopa, to. see 
through.) Dioptrics, or doctrine of the 
refraction of light. 

Diorrry’smus. (From ditloyat, to see 
through.) Dilatation. of any natural 
. passage. _ 

Dio’ronum. (From dua, and opoGos, @ 
vetch.) A medicine, in the composition of 
which there are vetches. 

Diorruo’sis. (From die, and oppos, the 
serum.) Diorosis. A dissolved state of the 
blood. A conversion of the humours into 
serum and water. 

Diorturo'sts. (From SiopPpow, to direct. ) 
‘The reduction of a fracture. 


DIOSCO’/REA. (Named i in honour of 
Dioscorides.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diewcia. Order, 
Hexandria. ; 

2. An esculent root, called the yam, 
is obtained principally from three species 
of Dioscorea, the alata, bulbifera, and sa- 
‘twa. They grow: spontaneously in both 
Indies, and their roots are promiscu- 
ously eaten as the potatoe is with us. 
There is great variety in the colour, size, 
and shape of yams; some are generally blue 
or brown, round or oblong, and weigh from 
one pound to'two. They are esteemed when 
dressed as being nutritious and easy of di- 
gestion, and are preferred to wheaten bread. 
Their taste is somewhat like the potatoe, 
but more luscious. The negroes, whose 
“common food is yams, boil and mash them. 
. They are also grourid into flour, and made 

into bread and puddings. 
_~ When they are to be kept for some time, 
they are exposed upon the ground to the 
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sun, as we do onions, and when sufficiently 
withered, they are put into dry sand in 
casks, and placed in a dry garret, where 
they remain often for many seasons without 
losing any of their primitive goodness, 

Diosco’rea Axa’ta. See Dioscorea. 

Diosco’REA BULBIFERA. See Dioscorea. 

Diosco’rga sativa. See Dioscorea. 

DIOSCO’RIDES, Penacius, or Pepa- 
nius, a celebrated Greek physician and bo- 
tanist of Anazarba, in Cilicia, now Cara- 
mania, who is supposed to have lived in the 
time of Nero. He is said to have been ori- 
ginally a soldier, but soon became eminent 
as a physician, and travelled much to im- 
prove his knowledge. He paid particular 
attention to the materia medica, and espe- 
cially to botany,’ as subservient to medicine. 
He profited much by the writings of Theo- 
phrastus, who appears to have been a more 
philosophical botanist. Dioscorides has left 
a treatise on the materia medica, in five 
books, chiefly considering plants; also two 
books on the composition and application of 
medicines, an essay on antidotes, and an- 
other on venomous animals. His works have 
been often printed in modern times, and 
commented upon, especially by Matthiolus. 
He notices about 600 plants, but his de- 
scriptions are often so slight and superficial, 
as to leave their identity a matter of con- 
jecture; which is perhaps of no very great 
medical importance; though their virtues 
being generally handed down from :the 
Greeks; it might be useful to ascertain 
which particular plants they meant. 

Dioscu’R1. (i. e. Atos, Kovpo, the sons of 
Jupiter, or Castor and Pollux.) ‘The paro: 
tids were so named from their twin-like 
equality in- shape" and position. 

Diosry'ros o'rus.: Indian date: plum. 
The fruit, when ripe, has an agreeable taste, 
and is very nutritious. 

Dioxerz’um. (From 61a, ofvs, acid, and 
cAaoy, oil. ). A medicine Gieporen of oil 
and vinegar. 

Dro’xos. (From dia, and ofus, acid.) A 
collyrium composed chiefly of vinegar. 

Drerasia‘smus. (From diA0w, to double. ) 
The re-exacerbation of a disease. 

DI’PLOE. (From dvrAow, to double.) 
Meditullium. The spongy substance between 
the two tables of the skull. 

DIPLO’PIA. (From Bicndoii doable 
and omropat, to see.) Visws duplicatus. A 
disease of the eye, in which the person sees 
an object double or triple. Dr. Cullen makes — 
it a variety of the second species of pseudo- 
blepsis, which he calls mutans, in which ob- 
jects appear changed from what they really 
are: and the disease varies according to the 
variety of the remote cause. 

Drvnous. (From dts, twice, and mvew, to 
breathe.) An epithet for wounds which are 
perforated quite through, and admit the air’. 
at both ends. 

DUPSACUS, (From dupa, thirst.) Dip- 
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1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, so called from the concave 
situation of its leaves, which hold water, by 
which the thirst of the traveller may be re- 
lieved. Class, Syngenesia. Order, Polyga- 
mia. ‘The teasel. 

2. A diabetes, from the continual-thirst 
attending it. 

Diryre Noo. (From ds, twice, and mupyr, 
a berry.) A berry, or kernel; a probe with 
two buttons. 

Diryri'tes. (From ds, twice, and sup, 
fire.) Dipyros. An epithet given by Hip- 
pocrates tu bread twice baked, and. which he 
recommended in dropsies. 

DIRE‘CTOR. (From dirigo, to direct.) 
A hollow instrument for guiding an incisor- 
knife; also the name of a muscle which 
lifts up the penis. 

Directo’/res pPE'NIs. (From dirigo, to 
direct.) The same as erectores penis. 

Driai’nca. A name, in the isle of Java, 
for the calamus aromaticus. 

Discx’ssus. (From discedo, to depart.) 
The separation of any two bodies, before 
united, by chemical operation. 

Disciro’rmis. (From discus, a quoit, and 
forma, likeness.) Resembling a disk, or 
quoit, in shape. It is applied to the knee- 
pan. ; 
Drscor'pes. (From dios, a quoit.) Re- 
sembling a disk, or quoit, in shape. It is 
applied to the chrystalline humour of the 
eye. 

Discr’men. A small roller. 
applied to the diaphragm. 

DISCU’TIENTS. (Discutientia, sc. me- 
dicamenta ; from discutio, to shake in pieces. ) 
Discusoria. Diachytica. A term in sur- 
gery applied to those substances which 
possess a power of repelling or resolving 
tumours. 

DISEASE. Morbus. Any alteration 
from a perfect state of health is a disease. A 
disease is variously termed: when it per- 
vades the whole system, as an inflammatory 
fever, it is called a general disease, to distin- 
guish it from inflammation of the eye, or 
any other viscus, which is a partial or local 
one: and when it does not depend on an- 
other disease, it is termed an idiopathic dis- 
case, (which may be either general or 
partial,) to distinguish it from a symptoma~ 
tic affection, which depends upon another 
disease, and is produced by consent of 


A term 


parts. See also Hndemic, Epidemic, Spo- 
radic, &c. 
DISLOCA’TION. (From disloco, to 


put out of place.) Luxation. ‘The secession 
of a bune of a moveable articulation from its 
natural cavity. 

DISPE’NSARY. (Dispensarium, from 
dispendo, to distribute.) The shop, or 
place, in which medicines are prepared. 
Also the name of an institution, in which 
the poor are supplied with medicines and 
advice. 


DISPE’NSATORY. (Dispensatorium ; 


pis 


from dispendo, to distribute.) -Antidotarium.« 
A book which treats of the composition of 
medicines. 

DISSE’/CTION. (From disseco, to cut 
asunder.) The cutting to pieces of any part 
of an animal, or vegetable, for the purpose 
of examining its structure. 

Disse’rrum. (From dissepio, to inclose 
round.) ‘The diaphragm, or membrane, 
which divides the cavity of the thorax from 
the abdomen. 

Dissotve’nt1A. (From dissolvo, to loosen.) 
Medicines which loosen and dissolve morbid 
concretions in the body. In chemistry, it 
means menstrua. 

Dissotv’rus. (From dissolvo, to loosen.) 
Loose. An epithet applied to the dysentery, 
or morbus dissolutus. : 

Distx’ntio. (From distendo, to stretch 
out.) Distention, or dilatation. A con- 
vulsion. 

— Disti'cu1a. See Distichiasis. 
DISTICHI’ASIS. (From swrixia: 
from Sis, double, and sixos, a row.) Dis- 
trichiasis. Distichia. A disease of the eye- 
lash, in which there is a double row of hairs, 
the one row growing outwards, the other 
inwards towards the eye. 

DISTILLA’TION. (From distillo, to 
drop little by little.) Alsacta. Catastag- 
mos. chemical process, very similar to 
evaporation, instituted to separate the vo- 
latile from the fixed principles, by means of 
heat. Distillatory vessels are either alem- 
bics or retorts; the former consist of an in- 
ferior vessel, called a cucurbit, designed to 
contain the matter to be examined, and 
having an upper part fixed to it, called the 
capital, or head. In this last, the vapours 
are condensed by the contact of the sur- 
rounding air, or, in other cases, by the as= 
sistance of cold water surrounding the head, 
and contained in a vessel called the refrige- 
ratory. From the lower part of the capital 


‘proceeds a tube, called the nose, beak, or 


spout, through which the vapours, after 
condensation, are, by a proper figure of the 
capital, made to flow into a vessel called the 
receiver, which is usually spherical. ‘These 
receivers have different names, according to 
their figure, being called mattrasses, balloons, 
&c. Retorts are a kind of bottle of glass, 
pottery, or metal, the bottom being spheri- 
cal, and the upper part gradually diminish- 
ing into a neck, which is turned on one side. 

DISTO’RTION. (From distorgueo, to 
wrest aside.) Distortio. A term applied 
to the eyes, when a person seems to turn 
them from the object he would look at, and 
is then called squinting, or. strabismus. It 
also signifies the bending of a bone preter- 
naturally to one side; as distortion of the 
spine, or vertebrz. 

Disro/rtor. (From distorgueo, to wrest 
aside.) A muscle, whose office is to draw 
the mouth awry. 

Disto’nror o’nise (From distorquee, tox 
wrest aside.) ‘The zygomaticus minor. 


ciently evident. 
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Disrricuyasis. See Distichiasis. 

Drsrrix. (From &s, double, and 6pif, 
the hair.) A disease of the hair, when it 
splits and divides at the end. 

Dittander. See Lepidium sativum. 

Dittany, bastard. . See Dictamnus albus. 

Dittany of Crete. See Origanum dictam- 


US. 
Dittany, white. See Dictamnus albus. 
DIURE’SIS. (From dia, through, and 


ovpew, to make water.) An increased secre- 
tion of urine. It is also applied to a diabetes. 

DIURETICS. (Diuretica, sc. medi- 
camenta, Stovpytixa: from Siovpnois, a dis- 
charge of urine.) | Those medicines or 
substances are so called which, when taken 
internally, augment the flow of urine from 
the kidneys. It is obvious that such an.ef- 
fect will be produced by any substance 
capable of stimulating the secreting vessels 
of the kidneys. All the saline diuretics 
seem to act in this manner. They are re- 
ceived into the circulation; and, passing off 
with the urine, stimulate the vessels, and 
increase the quantity secreted. 

There are other diuretics, the effect of 
which appears not to arise from direct appli- 
cation, but from an action excited in the 
stomach, aud propagated. by nervous com- 
munication to the secreting urinary vessels. 

The diuretic operation of squill, and se- 
veral other vegetables, appears to be of this 
kind. 

There is still, perhaps, another mode in 
which certain substances produce a diuretic 
effect; that is, by promoting absorption. 
When a large quantity of watery fluid is 
introduced into the circulating mass, it 
stimulates, the secreting vessels of the kid- 
neys, and is carried off by urine. If, there- 
fore, absorption be promoted, and if a por- 
tion of serous fluid, perhaps previously 
effused, be taken up, the quantity of fluid 
secreted by the kidneys will be increased. 
In this way digitalis seems to act: its diu- 
retic effect, it has been said, is greater when 
exhibited in dropsy than it is in health. 

On the same principle, (the effect arising 
from stimulating the absorbent system, ) may 
probably be explained the utility of mer- 
cury in promoting the action of seyeral 
diuretics. 

The action of these remedies is promoted 
by drinking freely of mild diluents. . It is 


-also influenced by the state of the surface of 


the body. If external heat be applied, diu- 
resis is frequently prevented, and diaphoresis 


produced. Hence the doses of therm should 
-be given in the course of the day, and the 


patient, if possible, be kept out of bed. 

‘Lhe direct effects of diuretics are sufli- 
They discharge the watery 
part of tle blood; and, by that discharge, 


_ they indirectly promote absorption over the 


s 


whole system. 
Diopsy is the disease in which. they are 


~ principally employed; and when they caa 
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be brought to act, the disease is removed 
with less injury to the patient than it can 
be by exciting any other evacuation. Their 
success is very precarious, the most power- 
ful often failing; and, as the disease is so 
frequently connected with organic affection, 
even the removal of the effused fluid, when 
it takes place, only palliates without effect- 
ing a cure. 

Diuretics have been likewise occasionally 
used in calculous affections, in gonorrheea, 
and with a view of diminishing plethora, or 
checking profuse perspiration. 

Murray, in his. Elements of Materia 
Medica, classes the super-tartrate of potash, 
or cream of tartar, and nitrate of potash, or 
nitre, the muriate of ammonia, or crude 
sal ammoniac, potash, and the acetate of 
potash, or kali acetatum, among the saline 
diuretics ; and selects the following from the 
vegetable kingdom: — scilla maritima, digi- 
talis purpurea, nicotiana tabacum, solanum 
dulcamara, lactuca virosa, colchicum au- 
tumnale, gratiola officinalis, spartium sco- 
parium, juniperus communis, copaifera offi- 
cinalis,.pinus balsamea, and_ pinus larix; 
and the lytta vesicatoria from the animal 
kingdom. 

In speaking of particular diuretics, Dr. 
Cullen says, the diuretic vegetables men- 
tioned by writers are of very little power, 
and are employed with very little success. 
Of the umbellatez, the medicinal power re- 
sides especially in their seeds; but he never 
found any of them very efficacious. The 
semen dauci sylvestris has been commended 
as a diuretic; but its powers as such are not 
very remarkable. In like manner some. of 
the plante stellate have been commended as 
diuretics; but none of them deserve our 
notice, except the rudbia tinctorium, the root 
of which passes so much by the kidneys as 
to give its colour to the urine. Hence it 
may fairly be supposed to stimulate the se- 
cretories; but Dr. Cullen found its diuretic 
powers did not always appear, and never to 
any considerable degree; and as, in brute 


-animals, it has always appeared hurtful to 


the system, he does not think it fit to be 
employed to any extent in human diseases. 
The bardana, lithospermum, ononis, aspara- 
gus, enula campania, are all substances which 
seem to pass, in some measure, by the kid- 
neys; but their diuretic powers are hardly 
worth notice. 

The principal articles included by Dr. 
Cullen, in his catalogue of diuretics, are 
dulcamara, digitalis, scilla; some of the 
alliaceze and siliquose ; the balsams and 
resins; cantharides, and tie diuretic salts. 
| Divarora‘tio. Evaporation. 

Divarication. ‘The crossing of any two 
things: thus when the muscular or tendinous 
fibres intersect each other at different angles, 
they are said to divaricate. 

Diverso’nium. (From diversor, to resort 
to.) The receptacuium chyli, 
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DIVERTI’CULUM. A mal-formation 
or diseased. appearance of a part, in. which 
a portion goes out of the regular course; 
and thereby forms a diverticulum, or devi- 
ation from the usual course. 
applied to the alimentary canal. 

Diverti‘cutum nv’cku. The opening 
through which the round ligaments of. the 
uterus pass. Nuck asserted that it remained 
open a long time after birth; to these open- 
ings he gave the name of diverticula. 

Div’nus. A. pompous epithet of many 
compesitions, from their supposed. excel- 
lence. . 

Divu'tsto. (From divello, to pull asun- 
der.) Urine with a vagged and uneven 
sediment. 

Docmastic arte Ars docimastica. The 
art of examining fossils, in order to ¢liscover 
what metals, &c. they contain. 

Dock-cresses. See Lapsana- 

Dock, sour. See Rumex acetosa. 

Dock, water. See Rumex hydrolapathum. 

Dodder, of thyme. See Cuscuta epithy- 
mMUMs 

Dovrcapa’crytus. (From Swiexa, twelve, 
and SaxivAos, a finger; so named because its 
length is about the breadth of twelve fin- 
gers.) _ The duodenum, an intestine so call- 
ed. It must be observed, that at the time 
this name was given anatomy consisted in 
the dissection of brutes; and the length was 
therefore probably adjudged from the gut of 
some animal, and not of man. 

Doprcarna’rmacum. (From 6wdexa, 
twelve, and @apyaxov, a medicine.) An oint- 
ment consisting of twelve ingredients, for 
which reason it was called the ointment of 
the twelve apostles. 

Dopvrca’tHeon. (From. dwiexa, twelve, 
and 7:0yu1, to put.) An antidote consisting 
of twelve simples. 

DODONZUS, Rempertus, (or Do- 
DOENS,) was born at Mechlin in 1517. He 
became physician to two succeeding em- 
perors, and in 1582 was appointed professor 
of physic in the newly-founded University 
of Leyden; the duties of which he per- 
formed with credit till his geath three years 
after. His fame at present chiefly rests. on 
his botanical publications, particularly his 
« Pempiades,”’ cr 30 books of the history of 
plants. The ‘‘ Frugum Historia,” ‘ Her- 
barium Belgicum,” &c. are. of much infe- 
rior merit. | 

Dog-rose.. See Rosa canina. 

‘Doe’s sanz, Syntan. This plant, ds- 
clepias Syriaca. of Linnzus, is: particularly 
poisonous to dogs, and also to the human 
species." Boiling appears to destroy the 
poison in the young shoots, which are then 
said to be esculent, and flavoured like as- 
paragus. . 

Dog’ s-grass. “See Triticum repens. 

Dog s-mercury. See Mercurialis perennis. 

Dog-stones.. See Orchis mascula. 


DO'GMA. . (From doxew, to be of opi- 
1 s 


i 


It is generally - 
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nion.) An. opinion founded on reason and 
experience.. uy 
DO/LICHOS, (From Soares, long :. se 
called from its long shape.) 1.. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Diadelphia. Order, Decandria, 
2, The pharmacopeeial name of the cow- 
hage. See Dolichos pruriens. ; 
Do'ticuos so’sa. The plant which af- 
fords the soy. It is much cultivated in Ja- 
pan, where it is called daidsu; and where 
the pods supply their kitchens with various 
productions; but the two principal are, a 
sort of butter, termed miso, and a pickle 
called sogjas ' 
Do’ticuos rru/riens. The systematic 
name of the cowhage. Dolichos. Dolichos 
pruriens ; volubilis, leguminibus racemosis, val- 
vulis subcarinatis hirtis, pedunculis ternis, of 
Linneus. The pods of this plant are co- 
vered with sharp hairs, which are the parts 
employed medicinally in form of electuary, as 
anthelmintics, The manner in which these 
hairy spicula act, seems to be purely mecha~ 
nical: for neither the tincture, nor the de- 
coction, possess the least anthelmintic power. 
Do’tor racin’1. See Tic doulowreux. 
DORONICUM.. (From. dorongi, 
Arab.) Leopard’s bane. See Arnica. 
Doro‘nicum cerma’nicum. . See Arnica. 
Doro’ntcum parpauia’ncnEs. The sys- 
tematic name of the Roman leopard’s bane. 
See Doronicum romanum. ; 
Doronicum roma'num. Roman _ leo- 
pard’s bane. . Doronicum pardalianches; 
foliis cordatis, obtusis, denticulatis; radicali- 
bus petiolatiss caulinis amplewicaulibus, of © 
Linneus. The root of this plant, if givenin 
afulldose, possesses poisonous properties; but 
instances are related of its efficacy in epilep- 
tical and other nervous diseases. ae’ 
DO’/RSAL. Belonging to the back. 
Dorsa’‘tzs we/rvi. The nerves which pass 
out from the vertebree of the back. 
Do’rsr sprna'tis. See Spinalis dorsi. 
DORSTE’NIA. (Named in honour of — 
Dr. Dorsten.) The name of a genus of — 


plants in the Linnzan system. — Class, ‘T'e-. 
trandria. Order, Monogynia. 
Dorstz/NIA conTRAYE’RVA. The syste- 


matic name of the plant which affords: the 
contrayerva root. Contrayerva. Drakena. 
Cyperus longus, odorus, peruanus. Bexoardica 
radix. i 
The contrayerva was first brought into 
Europe about the year 1581, by Sir Francis — 
‘Drake, whence its name Drakena. It is 
the root of a small plant found in Peru, 
and other parts of the Spanish West Indies. 
Dr. Houston observes, that the roots of 
different species of dorstenia aré promis- 
cuously gathered and exported for those of 
the contrayerva, and, as all the species bear 
a great resemblance to each other, they are 
generally used for medical purposes in this 
country. The tuberous parts of these roots 
are the strongest, and should be chosen for 
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use. They, haye an ‘agreeable aromatic 
smell; a rough bitter, penetrating taste ; 
and when chewed, they give out a sweetish 
kind ef acrimony.  . . 

{t is diaphoretic and antiseptic ; formerly 
used in low nervous fevers, and those of-the 
malignant kind ; though taken freely, it does 
not produce much heat. It is, however, 
now seldom used, though, with the Peru- 
yian bark in decoction, it is eccasionally 
employed in ulcerated sore throats, .as °a 
gargle. 

Dr. Cullen observes, that this and ser- 
pentaria are powerful stimulants; and both 
have been employed in fevers in which de- 
bility prevailed. However, he thinks, wine 
may always supersede the stimulant powers 
of these medicines; and that debility is bet- 
ter remedied by the tonic and antiseptic 
powers of cold and Peruvian bark, than by 
any stimulants. . 

By the assistance of heat, both spirit and 
water extract all its virtues; but they carry 
little or nothing in distillation; extracts 
_ made by. inspissating the decoction, retain 
all the virtues of the root. 

The London College forms the compound 
powder of contrayerva by combining five 
ounces of contrayerva root with a pound 
anda half of prepared shells. This pow- 
der was formerly made .up in balls, and 
called lapis contrayerve, employed in the 
decline of ardent fevers, and through the 
whole, course of low and nervous ones. 
The radix) serpentarie virginiensis, in all 
cases, may be substituted for the contra- 
yerva. : 

~Dorsre’xta Draxr’na. The systematic 
name for one sort of the contrayerva. 

Dorsre'nta Hovsro'nn. See Dorstenia 


contrayerva. 

Do'ruien. A name for the furunculus. 

Dove'rt pu'tvis. See Pulvis ipecacuanhe 
compositus. 

Dove's, foot. -The geranium columbi- 
‘num, 


DOUGLAS, James, M..D. was born in 
Scotland in 1675. After completing ‘his 
education, he came to London, and applied 
himself diligently to the study of anatomy 
‘and surgery, which he both taught and prac- 
tised several years with success. Haller has 
spoken very highly of his preparations, to 
shew the motion of the joints, and the struc-. 
ture of the bones. He patronized the cele- 
brated William Hunter; who assisted him. 
shortly before his death in 1742. He was 
reader of Anatomy to the Company of Sur- 
geons, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
to which he made several communications. 
He published, in 1707, a more correct de- 
scription of the muscles than had. before 
appeared ; eight years after, a tolerable ac- 
count of preceding anatomical writers; in 
1726, a History of the lateral Operation 
for the Stone; and in 1730, a very accurate 
Description of the Peritoneum, &c, 
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DOUGLAS, Joun, brother of the pre~ 
ceding, was surgeon to the Westminster In- 
firmary, and author of several controversial 
pieces. In one of them, called « Remarks 
on a late pompous Work,” he censures, with 
no small degree of severity, Cheselden’s 
Anatomy of the Bones; in another, he cri- 
ticises, with equal asperity, the works of 
Chamberlen and Chapman ; and in a third, 
he decries the new forceps of Dr. Smellie. 
He also wrote a work on the high operation 
for the stone, which he practised ; a Dissert« 
ation on the Venereal Disease; and an 
Account of the Efficacy of Bark in stoppin 
gangrene, ie Tint 

DRA’BA. (From épacca, to seize; so 
called from its sudden effect upon the nose 
of those who eat it. ) 

1, The name of a genus of plants-in the 
Linnean system. Class, 7 etradynamia, 
Order, Siliculosa. \ 

2, A name of the lepidium, or Arabian 
mustard, and Turkey cresses. 

Draco sytve'srris. See Achillea Piar 
Mica. . 

DRACOCE’/PHALUM. (From 5Spa~ 
xwy, a dragon, and Kxepary, ahead.) ‘The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Didynamia. Order, Gy- 
nospermia. 

Dracoce/rHarum canarie nse. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the balm of Gilead. Mol- 
davica. Melissa Turcica. Turkey-balsam. | 
Canary balsam, Balsam of Gilead: This 
plant, Dracocephalum moldavica ; Jloribus ver- 
ticellatis, bracteis lanceolatis, serraturis capil- 
laceis of Linnezus, affords a fragrant essen- 
tial oil, by distillation, known in Getmany 
by the name of olewm syria. The whole 
herb abounds with an aromatic smell, and 
an agreeable taste, joined with an aromatic 
flavour ; it is recommended. to: give tone to 
the stomach. and nervous system, 

Draco'nis. sa'nevis. See Calamus ‘ro- 
tang. 

Draco'nrium. (From Sparwy, a dragon ; 
so called, because its’ roots resemble a dra- 
gon’s tail.) See Arum dracunculus. 

DRACU'NCULUS. = (From dpaxay, a 
serpent.) The Guinea worm; called also 
vermiculus capillaris. These animalcules 
are common in beth Indies, in most parts 
of Africa, occasionally at Genoa; and other 
hot countries. ‘These worms resemble the 
common worm, but are much larger ; com- 
monly found in the legs, but sometimes in 
the muscular part of the arms. They prin- 
cipally affect children, and their generation 
is not unlike that of the broad worms of the 
belly ; hence their name tape-worm. While 
they move undet the skin, they create no 
trouble ; but, in length of time, the place 
near the dracunculus suppurates, and the 
animal puts forth its head. “If»it be drawn, 
it excites considerable uneasiness, especially 
if drawn so forcibly -as. to break it ; for the 
part left within creates intolerable pain. 
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These worms are of different lengths. In 
the Edin. Med. Essays, mention is made of 
one that was three yards and a half in length. 
Dracaca’ntHa. See Astragalus. 
Dragant gums. See Astragalus. 
Dragon’s blood. See Calamus rotang. 
Dragon’s wort. See Arum dracunculus. 
DRAKE, James, M.D. Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, and of the Royal 
Society, published, in 1707, «« A new Sys- 
tem of Anatomy ;’’ ‘which, though taken 
principally from Cowper, being on a re- 
duced plan, and more within the reach of 
students, was pretty favourably received. 
In the third edition, it was styled ‘* Anthro- 
pologia Nova.’ In abscesses of the antrum 
maxillare, he advised drawing one of the 
molar teeth, to let out the matter. The de- 
scription of the internal nostrils, and of the 
cavities entering them, is new; as are also 
the plates of the abdominal viscera. 
Draxr'na. See Dorstenia contrayerva. 
DRA’STICA. (Drastica, sc. medica- 
snenta, Spartios, active, brisk ; from dpaw, to 
effect.) A term generally applied to those 
medicines which are very violent in their 
action ; thus, drastic purges, emetics, &c. 
DRELINCOURT, Cuar es, was born 
at Paris in 1633; and after studying some 
years at Saumur, he went: to graduate at 
Montpelier. He soon after attended the 
celebrated Turenne in his campaigns, and 
was by him made physician to the army. 
He was alehipieintet one of the physicians 
to Lewis XIV. But. in 1688 he was chosen 
to succeed Vander Linden, as professor of 
medicine at Leyden; and two years after he 
was advanced to the chair of anatomy. He 
was also made physician to William, then 
Prince of Orange, and his consort; and on 
their accession to the throne of England, 
he spoke the congratulatory oration to them, 
as rector of the university. He continue 
in his professorship, giving general satisfac- 
tion to the period of his death in 1697. He 
was a voluminous and learned, but hardly 
an original writer ; yet his works were very 
much read at the timer In one of his ora- 
tions, he exculpates medical men from the 
charge of impiety, observing that the con- 
templation of the works of God tends to 
bind them more to religion. In his “ Apo- 
logia Medica,’’ he refutes the notion, that 
le . 
physicians were excluded from Rome for six 
hundred years. He strenuously opposed 
the introduction of chemical preparations 
into medicine, which was then very preva- 
lent. Hisson, Charles, succeeded him in 
practice, but has left no publication, except 
his thesis ‘‘ De Lienosis.” 
Drespe'nsts Pu/ivis. An oleo saccharum, 
containing the oil of cinnamon. 
Dro’ma. The name of a plaster described 
by Myrepsus. 
Droracr’sMus. (From dperw, to remove. ) 
Dropar. A stimulant plaster of pitch, wax, 
&«. to take off hair, 
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Dro'rax. See Dropacismus. 
DRO'PSY. - A collection of a serous 
fluid in the cellular membrane; in the vis~ 
cera and the circumscribed cavities of the 


body. See Hydrops. Ascites, Anasarca, Hy- 
drocephalus, Hydrothorar, Hydrocele. 


Dropsy of the belly. © See Ascites. 
Dropsy of the brain. See Hydrocepha- 
lus. 


Dropsy of the cellular membrane. See 
Anasarca. 
Dropsy of the chest. 
Dropsy of the ovaria. See Ascites. 
Dropsy of the testicle. See Hydrocele. 
Dropwort. See Cnanthe, and Spiree 
Filipendula. 
Dropwort hemtock. 
Dropwort water. See CEnanthe. 
DRO’SERA. (From dpocepa, dewy ; 
which is from dpocos, dew; drops hanging 
on the leaves like dew.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Heragynia. Sun- 
dew: jrioat 
Dro’srra rorunpiro’L1A. ‘The systema- 
tic name of the sun-dew. Ros solis. Ro- 
rella. Sun-dew. This elegant little plant, 
Drosera rotundifolia ; scapis radicatis ; folits 
orbiculatis of Linnzeus, is said to be so acrid ~ 
as to ulcerate the skin, and remove warts 
and corns; and to excite a fatal coughing 
and delirium in sheep who eat it. It is sel- 
dom given medicinally in this country but 
by the lower orders, who esteem a decoc- 
tion of it as serviceable in asthmas and 
coughs. 
Drosioso’ranum. (From dpocos, dew, 
and Bolayn, a herb; so called from its being 
covered with an aromatic dew.) The herby 
betony. See Betonica. 
Drosso’mev1. (From dpogos, dew, and 
peAt, honey.) Honey-dew. Manna. 
Dry belly-ach. See Coltca. 
DUCTILITY. A property by which 
bodies are elongated by repeated or conti- 
nued pressure. It is peculiar to metals. 
Ducts, biliary. See Biliary duct. 
DU’/CTUS ARTERIO’SUS. A great 
inosculation found only in the foetus, and 
very young children, betwixt the pulmo- 
nary artery and the aorta. In adults it 
is closed up. . 
DU/CTUS AD NA‘/SUM. See Cana- 
lis nasalis. . 
Du'crus Av‘RIS PALATI'NUS. 
chian tube. 
. Dv'crus sii1a!Ris. 
twse ; 
DU'CTUS COMMU'NIS CHOLE’- 
DOCHUS. See Choledochus ductus. 
DU'CTUS HEPA’TICUS. See Hepa- 
tic duct. . 
DUCTUS LACHRYMA'LIS. See 
Lachrymal ducts. 
DU’CTUS LACTI’FERI. Ductus 
galactophori. The excretory ducts of the 
glandular substance composing the female 


See Hydrothoraz. 


See Gi'nanthe. 


The eusta-_ 


See Choledochus due- 
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breast. The milk passes along these ducts 
- to the nipple. 

DUCTUS PANCREA’TICUS. The 
pancreatic duct. It is white and small, and 
arises from the sharp extremity of the pan- 
creas, runs through the middle of the gland 
towards the duodenum, into which it pours 
its contents by an opening common to it and 
the ductus communis choledochus. 

DU'CTUS SALIVA’'LES. The ex- 
cretory ducts of the salivary glands, which 
convey the saliva into the mouth. 

DUCTUS STENO'NIS. The Ste- 
nonian duct, which was so called after its 
discoverer, Steno. It arises from all the 
small excretory ducts of the parotid gland, 
and passes transversely over the masseter 
muscle, penetrates the buccinator, and opens 
into the mouth. 

DU'CTUS THORA‘CICUS. See Tho- 
racic duct. 

DU’CTUS VENO’SUS. When the 
vena cava passes the liver in the foetus, it 
sends off the ductus venosus, which com- 
municates with the sinus of the vena portz ; 
but, in adults, it becomes a flat ligament. 

DUCTUS WARTHONIA‘NUS. The 
excretory duct of the maxillary glands; so 
named after its discoverer. . 

Dutca'cipum. (From dulcis, sweet, and 
acidus, sour.) An oxymel. A medicine 
composed of a sweet and sour ingredient. 

DULCAMA/‘RA. (From dulcis, sweet, 
and amarus, bitter.) See Solanum dulca- 
mara. 

DUNCAN, Danizt, was born at Mon- 
tauban, in Languedoc, in 1649, son of a 
professor of physic in that city, but of a 
family originally Scotch. Having lost both 
his parents in early infancy, he was taken 
under the protection of his maternal uncle, 
and at a proper age sent to study medicine 
at Montpelier, where he took his degree. 
He afterwards resided seven years at Paris, 
where he published his first work, upon the 
principle of motion in animal bodies. He 
then visited London, partly to arrange some 
family affairs, partly to obtain information 
concerning the plague; and intended to 
have settled there: but after two years he 
was summoned to attend his patron, the 
great Colbert. He soon after made public 
two works, in which he attempted to explain 

the Animal Functions on Chemical and 
Mechanical Principles. On the death of 
Colbert, he resided for some years in his 
Native city, but the persecution of the Pro- 
testants in 1690 drove him to Swisserland ; 
and he was appointed professor of Anatomy 
and Chemistry at Berne, where he got into 
considerable practice. In 1699 he was sent 
for to attend the Princess of Hesse-Cassel, 
who had symptoms of threatening consump-~ 
tion, induced by the excessive. use of tea, 
and other hot liquors: which led him to 
write a Treatise against that practice, pub- 
lished subsequently by the persuasion of his 
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friend, Boerhaave. He remained there 
three years, affording meanwhile much relief 
to the Freuch refugees; and the. fame of his 
liberality procured his invitation to the court 
of Berlin: but a regard to his health and 
to economy soon obliged him to remove to 
the Hague. In 1714 he accomplished his 
favourite object of settling in London, and 
when he reached his 70th year, put in prac- 
tice his previous resolution of giving his pro- 
fessional services only gratuitously ; in which 
he steadily persevered during the remaining 
sixteen years of his life, though in 1721 he 
lost the third part of his property by the 
South-sea scheme. 
Dung, devil's. See Ferula assafetida. 


Duo. (Avw, two.) Some compositions 
consisting of two ingredients, are distin- 
guished by this term, as pilule ex duobus. 


DUODENUM. (From duodenus, con- 
sisting of twelve; so called because it was 
supposed not to exceed the breadth of 
twelve fingers ; but as the antients dissected 
only animals, this does not hold good in 
the human subject.) The first portion of 
the small intestines. See Intestines. 


Doruica’na. (From duplex, double.) 
A name of the double tertian fever. 


DU’RA MA/’TER. (From durus, hard, 
and mater, a mother; called dura, from 
its comparative hardness with the pia mater, 
and mater, from its being supposed to be 
the source of «all the other membranes. ) 
Dura meninx. Dermatodes. A thick and 
somewhat opaque and insensible membrane, 
formed of two layers, that surrounds and 
defends the brain, and adheres strongly to 
the internal surface of the cranium. It 
has three considerable processes, the falci- 
form, the tentorium, and the septum cere- 
belli; and several sinusses, of which the 
longitudinal, lateral, and inferiorlongitudinal, 
are the principal. Upon the external surface 
of the dura mater, there are little holes, 
from which emerge fleshy-coloured papille, 
and which, upon examining the skull-cap, 
will be found to have corresponding fovez. 
These are the external glandule Pacchioni. 
They are in number from ten to fifteen on 
each side, and are chiefly lateral to the 
course of the longitudinal sinus. The ar- 
teries which supply this membrane with 
vessels for its own nourishment, for that of 
the contiguous bone, and for the perpetual 
exudation of the fluid, or halitus rather, 
which moistens or bedews its internal sure 
face, may be divided into anterior, middle, 
and posterior. The first proceeds from the 
ophthalmic and ethmoidal brancHes; the 
second from the internal maxillary and su- 
perior pharyngeal; the posterior from the 
occipital and vertebral arteries. 

The principal artery of the dura mater, 
named, by way of distinction, the great ar- 
tery of the dura mater, is derived from the 
internal maxillary artery, a branch of the 


‘ middle fossa of the skull. 
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external carotid. It is called the spinalis, 
or spheno-spinalis, from its passing into 
the head through the spinous hole of the 
sphenoid bone, or meninga media, frem 
its relative situation, as it rises in the great 
This artery, 
though it sometimes enters the skull in two 
branches, usually enters in one considerable 
branch, and divides, soon after it reaches 
the dura mater, into three or four branches, 
of which the anterior is the largest; and 
these spread their ramifications beautifully 
upon the dura mater, over all that part 
which is opposite to the anterior, middle, 
and posterior lobes of the brain. Its larger 
trunks.run upon the internal surface of the 
parietal bone, andre sometimes for a consi- 
derable space buried in its substance. The 
extreme branches of this artery extend so as 
to inosculate with the anterior and posterior 
arteries ef the dura mater; and through the 
bones, (chiefly parietal and temporal bones, ) 
they inosculate with the temporal and 
occipital arteries. “The meningeal artery 
has been known to become aneurismal, 
and distended at intervals; it has formed an 
aneurism, destroying the bones and causing 
epilepsy. 

Dv'ra mrNinx. Before the time of 
Galen, the term meninx was common to all 
the membranes of the body; afterwards it 
was appropriated to those of the brain. See 
Dura mater. . 

Dwale. See Atropa belladonna. 

Dwarf, elder.. See Sambucus ebulus. 

Dyo'va. (From dua, two, and ous, wiles, 
an ear.) A chemical instrument with two 
ears, or handles. 

DYSZASTHE’SIA. (From bus, diffi- 
culty, and ao8avouat, to feel or, perceive. ) 
Impaired feeling. 

DYSASTHE’SIA. An order. in the 
elass, docales of Dr. Cullen’s Nosology, 
containing those diseases, in which. the 
senses are depraved, or destroyed, from a 
defect of the external organs. 

Dysanacocus. (From dus, with diffi- 
culty, and avaye, to subdue.) Viscid ex- 
pectoration. 

Dyscataro/ria. (From dus, and nalamyw, 
to drink.) A difficulty of swallowing li- 
quids, which Dr. Mead thinks a more proper 
term than that generally used for cariine 
madness, viz. hydrophobia;, as it is more 
particularly descriptive of the affection under 
which, the unhappy patients labour; for in 
reality, they dread water from ,the difficulty 
of swallowing it. Supt : 


DYSCINE’SIA. ©(From dus, . bad, 


and -kwew,.to move.) Bad or imperfect 


motion. 


_ DYSCINE’SLA. An order in the class 


locales of Cullen’s nosology ; embracing dis- 
eases:in which the motion is impeded, or 
depraved, from an imperfection of the 
organ. 


Dyscorno'sis. (From dvs, with diffi- 
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culty, and xepow, to be deaf.) A defect in 
the sense of hearing. 

DYSCRA’/SIA. (From bus, with diffi- 
culty, and xepayyupt, to mix.) A bad habit 
of body. . 

DYSECG’A. (From dvs, difficulty, 
and aon, hearing.) | Cophosis. Deafness. 
Hearing diminished, or destroyed. A genus 
of disease in the class locales, and order 
dysesthesie of Cullen, containing two spe- 
cies: Dysecwa onganica, which arises from 
wax in the meatus, injuries of the mem- 
brane, or inflammation and obstruction of 
the tube: Dysccwa atonica, when: without 
any discernible injury ef the organ. , . 

Dysr'tcra. (From Svs, with difficulty, 
and «Akos, an ulcer.) An ulcer difficult 
to heal. 

Dysr'metus. (From 8us, with difficulty, 
and ezew, to vomit.) A person not easily 
made to vomit, ' 

Dysenre’ria. See Dysentery. 

DYSENTERY. (From dys, difficulty, 
and evJepa, the bowels.) Dysenteria. Dis- 
solutus morbus. Diarrhea carnosa. The 
flux. A genus of disease in the. class 
pyrexia, and order profluvia of Cullen’s 
nosology. It is known by contagious 
pyrexia; frequent griping stools; tenes- 
mus; stools, chiefly mucous, sometimes 
mixed with blood, the natural feces being 
retained or voided in small, compact, hard 
substances, known by the name of scybala ; 
loss of appetite, and nausea. It occurs 
chiefly in summer and autumn, and is often 
occasioned by much moisture succeeding 
quickly intense -heat, or great drought ; 
whereby the perspiration is suddenly checked, 
anda determination made to the intestines. 
It is likewise occasioned by the use of un- 
wholesome and putrid food, and by noxious 
exhalations and vapours; hence «it: appears 
often in armies encamped in. the neigh- 
bourhood of low - marshy grounds, and 
proves highly destructive; but the cause 
which most usually gives rise to it, 1s a:spe- 
cific. contagion; and when it once makes 
its appearance, where numbers.of people 
are collected together, it not unfrequently 
spreads with great rapidity. A peculiar 
disposition in the atmosphere seems often to 
predispose, or give rise to the dysentery, in 
which case it prevails epidemically. 

It frequentiy occurs about the same time 
with autumnal intermittent. and remittent 
fevers, and with these it is often complicated. 

‘The ‘disease, however, is much more 
prevalent in warm climates than in cold 
ones; and inthe months of August, Sep-. 
tember, and October, which is the rainy 
season of the year in the West Indies, itis 
very apt to break out and to become very 
general among the negroes onthe different 
plantations in the colonies. ‘The body 


having been rendered irritable by the 
_-great heat of the summer, and being ex- 


posed suddenly tomuch moisture with open 
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pores, the blood is thereby thrown from 
the exterior vessels upon the interior, so as 
to give rise to dysenteries. 

An attack of dysentery is sometimes pre- 
ceded by loss of appetite, costiveness, fla- 
tulency, sickness at the stomach, and a 
slight vomiting, and comes on with slight 
chills, succeeded by heat in the skin, and 
frequency of the pulse. These symptoms 
are in general the forerunners of the griping 
and increased evacuations which afterwards 
occur, 

When the inflammation begins to occupy 
the lower part of the intestinal tube, the 
stools become more frequent, and _ less 
abundant; and, in passing through the in- 
flamed parts, they occasion great pain, so 
that every evacuation is preceded by a 
severe griping, as also a rumbling noise. 

The motions vary both in colour and con- 
sistence, being sometimes composed of 
frothy mucus, streaked with biood, and at 
other times of an acrid watery humour, 
like the washings of meat, and with a very 
fetid smell. Sometimes pure blood is 
voided ; now and then lumps of coagulated 
mucus, resembling bits of cheese, are to be 
observed in the evacuations, andin some in- 
stances a quantity of purulent matter ispassed. 

Sometimes what is voided consists merely 
of a mucous matter, without any appear- 
ance of blood, exhibiting that disease which 
is known by the name of dysenteria alba, 
or morbus mucosus. 

Whilst the stools consist of these various 
matters, and are yoided frequently, it is 
seldom that we can perceive any natural 
¥eces among them, and when we do, they 
appear in small hard balls, called scybala, 
which being passed, the patient is sure to 
experience some temporary relief from the 
griping and tenesmus. 

It frequently happens, from the violent 
efforts which are made to discharge the 
irritating matters, that a portion of the gut 
is forced beyond the verge of the anus, 
which, in the progress of the disease, 
proves a troublesome and distressing symp- 
tom; as docs likewise the tenesmus, there 
being a constant inclination to go to stool, 
without the ability of voiding any thing, 
except perhaps a little mucus. 

More or less pyrexia usually attends with 
the symptoms which have been described, 
throughout the whole of the disease, where 
it is inclined to terminate fatally; and is 
either of an inflammatory or putrid ten- 
dency. In other cases, the febrile state 
wholly disappears after a time, while the 


_ proper dysenteric symptoms probably will be 


of long continuance. Hence the distinction 
into acute and chronic dysentery. 

_ When the symptoms run high, produce 
great loss of strength, and are accompanied 
with a putrid tendency and a fetid and in- 
voluntary discharge, the disease often ter- 
minates fatally in the course of a few days; 
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but when they are more moderate, it is 
often protracted to a considerable length of 
time, and so goes off at last by a gentle 
perspiration, diffused equally over the 
whole body; the fever, thirst, and griping 
then ceasing, and the stools becoming of a 
natural colour and consistence. When 
the disease is of long standing, and has be- 
came habitual, it seldom admits of an easy 
cure; and when it attacks a person la- 
bouring under an advanced stage of scurvy, 
or pulmonary consumption, or whose con- 
stitution has been much impaired by any 
other disorder, it is Sure to prove fatal. It 
sometimes appears at the same time with 
autumnal intermittent and remittent fevers, 
as has been observed, and is then more 
complicated and difficult to remove. 

Upen opening the bodies of those who 
die of dysentery, the internal coat of the 
intestines (but more particularly of the 
celon and rectum) appears tobe affected 
with inflammation and its consequences, 
such as ulceration, gangrene, and con- 
tractions. The peritoneum and other cover- 
ings of the abdomen, seem likewise, in many 
instances, to be affected by inflammation. 

In the treatment of the acute dysentery, 
when not arising from contagion, but at- 
tended by considerable pyrexia and pain, 
in persons of a strong and full habit, it will 
be right to commence by a moderate venz- 
section ; but in general leeches to the ab- 
domen will absiract a sufficient - quantity 
of blood, followed by fomentations, or the 
warm bath, which may produce a powerful 
determination to the surface as well as coun- 
teract spasm; also blisters or rubefacients 
should not be neglected. With regard to 
internal remedies, a brisk emetic will often 
be advisable, particularly where the tongue 
is very foul, the stomach loaded, or marks 
of congestion in the liver appear: it may 
also by- inducing diaphoresis materially 
check the violence of the symptoms, nay 
sometimes cut short the disease at once. 
The next object is effectually to clear out 
the bowels: for which purpose calomel, 
joined with opium in quantity sufficient to 
relieve the pain may be given, and followed 
up by castor oil, neutral salts, &c. till they 
operate. In the mean time mucilaginous 
demulcents may help to moderate the irri- 
tation. When the bowels have been tho- 
roughly evacuated, it will be important 
to procure a steady determination to the 
surface, and the compound powder of ipe- 
cacuanha is perhaps the best medicine; as- 
sisted by warm clothing, friction, exercise,. 
&c. Should the liver not perform its office 
properly, the continued use of mercury 
may be necessary ; to restore the strength, 
and relieve dyspeptic symptoms, tonics and 
antacids will be useful, with a mild nutri- 
tious diet; and great care must be taken 
to obviate accumulation of faces. In the 
chronic form of the disease, demulcents and 
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sedatives’ may be freely employed by the 
mouth or in the form of clyster; the bowels 
may be occasionally relieved by rhubarb, 
or other mild aperient; mercury should be 
cautiously employed, where the discharge 
of bile is indicated, or if that cannot be 
borne, nitric acid may be tried ; and besides 
great attention to regimen, as in the decline 
of acute dysentery, mild astringents, with 
tonics, &c. may contribute materially to 
the recovery of the patient. 
Dysrputoticus. (From dvs, with diffi- 
culty, and emvAow, to cicatrize.) Dysepu- 


lotus. An inveterate ulcer difficult to be 
healed. 
Dysuamorruo'ls. (From dus, with dif- 


ficulty, and aimoppois, the piles.) Suppres- 
sion of bleeding piles. 

DYSLO’CHIA. (From dus, difficultly, 
and Aoxia, the lochia.) A suppression of 
the lochia. . 

DYSMENORRH#&’A. (From dvs, 
with difficulty, and pyvoppoia, the menses. ) 
A difficult or painful menstruation, accom- 
panied with severe pains in the back, loins, 
and bottom of the belly. 

Dyso’pes. (From dus, bad, and 0%, to 
smell.) A bad smell. Feetid. Hippocrates 
applies it to a foetid disorder of the small 
intestines. Also the name of a malagma 
and acopon in Galen and Paulus Agineta. 

DYSO'PIA. (From dvs, bad, and wy, 
an eye.) Parorasis. Difficult sight. Sight 
depraved, requiring one certain quantity of 
light, one particular distance, or one posi- 
tion. A genus of disease in the class locales, 
and order dysesthesie of Cullen, containing 
the five following species: 1. Dysopia te- 
nebrarum, called also amblyopia crepuscu- 
laris, requiring objects to be placed in a 
strong light. 2. Dysopia lwminis, likewise 
termed amblyopia meridiana, objects only 
discernible in a weak light. 5. Dysopia 
dissitorum, in which distant objects are not 
perceived. 4. Dysopia proximorum, or dy- 
sopia amblyopia, in which objects too near 
are not perceived. 5. Dysopia lateralis, 
called also amblyopia luscorum, in’ which 
objects are not seen, unless placed in an 
oblique position. 

- DYSORE’XIA. (From éus, bad, and 
opeéis, appetite.) A bad or depraved ap- 
petite. , ; 

DYSORE’XIA. The name of an or- 
der in the class locales of Cullen’s nosology, 
which he divides into two sections, appetitus 
erronei and deficientes. 

DYSPE’PSIA. (From 6us, bad, and 
wen], to concoct.) Apepsia. Indigestion. 
Dr. Cullen arranges this genus of disease 
in the class neuroses, and order adynamie. 
It chiefly arises in persons between thirty 
and forty years of age, and is principally to 
be met with in those who devote much time 
to study, or who lead either a very sedentary 
or irregular life. A great singularity attend- 
ant on it is, that it may and often does continle 


a great length of time, without any aggrava- 
tion or remission of the symptoms. } 

Great grief and uneasiness of mind, in- 
tense study, profuse evacuations, excess in 
venery, hard drinking, particularly of spi- 
rituous liquors, and of tea, tobacco, opium, 
and other narcotics, immoderate repletion, 
and over distension of the stomach, a de- 
ficiency in the secretion of the bile, or 
gastric juice, and the being much exposed 
to moist and cold air, when without exer- 
cise, are the causes which usually occasion 
dyspepsia. 

A long train of nervous symptoms gene- 
rally attend on this disease, such as a loss | 
of appetite, nausea, heart-burn, flatulency, 
acid, fcetid, or nidorous eructations, a 
gnawing in the stomach when.empty, a 
sense of constriction and uneasiness in the 
throat, with pain in the side, or sternum, 
so that the patient at times can only lay on 
his right side; great costiveness, habitual 
chilliness, paleness of the countenance, lan- 
guor, unwillingness to move about, low- 
ness of spirits, palpitations, and disturbed 
sleep. 

The number of these symptoms varies in 
different cases, with some, being felt only in 
part; in others, being accompanied even - 
with additional ones, equally unpleasant, ~ 
such as severe transient pains in the head 
and breast, and various affections of the 
sight, as blindness, double vision, &c. 

Ms datnsia never proves fatal, unless 
when, by a very long continuance, it. pro- 
duces great general debility and weakness; 
and so passes into some cther disease, such 
as dropsy ; but it is at all times very diffi- 
cult to remove, but more particularly so in 
warm climates. * ahi 

The morbid appearances to be observed 
on dissections of this disease, are princi- 
pally confined to that part of the stomach 
which is called the pylorus; which is often 
found either in a contracted, scirrhous, or 
ulcerated state. In every instance, the 
stomach is perceived. to be considerably dis- 
tended with air. 

The treatment of dyspepsia consists, 1. 
Tn’ obviating the several exciting causes. 
2. In relieving urgent symptoms, some of 
which may tend to prolong the disease. 
3. In restoring the tone of the stomach, or 
of the general system, and thus getting rid 
of the liability to relapse. 

I. In fulfilling the first indication we are 
often much circumscribed by the circum- 
stances or habits of the patient ; and parti- 
cularly when they have been accustomed to 
drink spirits, which they can hardly relin- 
quish, or only in a very gradual manners 
The diet must be regulated by the particular 
form of the disease : in those who are liable 
to acidity, it should be chiefly of an animal 
nature, with the least acescent vegetable 
substances, and for drink, toast and water 
or soda water, adding .a little brandy, t 
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really necessary ; where the opposite, or sep- 
ti¢ tendency appears, which happens especially 
in persons of a florid complexion, it should 
consist principally of vegetable matter, par- 
ticularly the ripe subacid fruits, with the 
meat of young animals occasionally, and if 
plain water be not agreeable, table-beer, 
eyder, &c. may be allowed for drink ;* and 
in those of the phlegmatic temperament the 
most nutritious and digestible articles must 
be selected, mostly of an animal nature, as- 
sisted by the warmer condiments, and the 
more generous fermented liquors in modera- 
tion. It will be generally better to take 
food oftener, rather than to load the sto- 
mach too much at once; but more than 
four meals in the day can hardly be requi- 
site; if at any other time a craving should 
occur, a crust of bread or a piece of biscuit 
may be eaten. 

II. Among the symptoms requiring pal- 
liation, heart-burn is frequent, resulting from 
acrimony in the stomach, and to be relieved 
by antacid, or antiseptic remedies according 
to circumstances, or diluents and demul- 
cents may answer the purpose. A sense of 
weight at the stomach with nausea may oc- 
casionally indicate a gentle emetic ; but will 
be less likely to occur if the bowels are kept 
regular. Flatulence may be relieved by 
aromatics, ther, &c.; and these will be 
_ proper for spasmodic, or nervous pains; but 
if ineffectual, opium should be had recourse 
to. Vomiting is generally best checked’ by 
carbonic acid. When diarrhoea occurs, the 
aromatic confection is mostly proper, some- 
times with a little opium. But the bowels 
ate much more commonly confined, and 
mild ecathartics should be frequently exhi- 
bited, as castor oil, rhubarb, ‘aloes, &c. ; 
sometimes the more active, where these do 
not answer; in those of a florid complexion 
a laxative diet, with the supertartrate of pot- 
ash, or other saline cathartic occasionally, 
may agree better: and where the liver is 
torpid, mercurials should be resorted to. 

III. The third object is to be attempted by 
tonics, particularly the aromatic bitters, the 
mineral acids, or the preparations of iron; 
by the cold bath prudently regulated ; by 
gentle exercise steadily persevered in, parti- 

eularly walking or riding on horseback ; by 
a careful attention to the diet; by seeking a 
pure mild air, keeping regular hours, with 
relaxation and amusement of the mind, &c. 
DYSPERMATI’SMUS. (From dus, 
bad, and ctrepya, seed:) Agenesia. Slow, 
or impeded emission of semen, during coi- 
tion, insufficient for the purpose of gene- 
ration. A genus of disease in the class 
locales, and order epischeses of Cullen. The 
species are: 1. Dyspermatismus urethralis, 
when the obstruction is in the urethra. 2. 
Dyspermatismus nodosus, when a tumour is 
formed in either corpus cavernosum penis. 
5. Dyspermatismus preputialis, when the 
impediment is from a straightness of the 
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orifice of the prepuce. 4. Dyspermatismus 
mucosus, when the urethra is obstructed by 
a viscid mucus. 5. Dyspermatismus hyper- 
tonicus, when there is an excess of erec- 
tion of the penis. 6. Dyspermatismus epi- 
lepticus, from epileptic fits coming on dur- 
ing coition. 7. Dyspermatismus apractodes, 
from a want of vigour in the genitals. 3. 
Dyspermatismus refluus, in which the semen 
is thrown back into the urinary bladder. 

DYSPHA’GIA. (From dus, with diffi- 
culty, and gaye, to eat.) <A difficulty of 
deglutition. ; ; 

DYSPHO’/NIA. (From dvs, bad, and 
gwvn, the voice.) <A difficulty of speak- 
ing. 

DYSPNG:A. (From dus, difficult, and 
mvew, to breathe.) Dyspnoon. Difficult 
respiration, without sense of stricture, and 
accompanied with cough through the whole 
course of the disease. A genus of disease 
in the class neuroses, and order spasmi of 
Cullen. He distinguishes eight species. 
1. Dyspnea catarrhalis, when with a cough 
there are copious discharges of viscid mu- 
cus, called also asthma catarrhale, pneu- 
modes, pneumonicum, and pituitosum. 2. 
Dyspnea sicca, when there is a cough 
without any considerable discharge. 3. 
Dyspnea aérea, when the disease is much 
increased by slight changes of the weather, 
4. Dyspnea terrea, when earthy or calcu- 
lous matters are spit up. 5. Dyspneca aquo- 
sa, when there is a scarcity of urine and 
cedematous feet, without the other symp- 
toms of a dropsy in the chest. 6. Dyspnea 
pinguedinosa, from corpulency. 7. Dysp- 
neea thordcica, when parts surrounding the 
chest are injured, or deformed. 8. Dysp- 
nea ‘extrinseca, from manifest external 


causes. 
Dy’srnoon. See Dyspnea. 
Dysxa‘cniris.. The name of a plaster in 
Galen. 


Dysruy'm1a. - (From dus, bad, and 6ujos, 
mind.) Insanity. 

Dysto’cu1a. (From dus, with difficulty, 
and tix/w, to bring forth.) Difficult labour 
or child-birth. 

DYSTGCHIT’ASIS. (From dus, bad, 
and sovxos, order.) An irregular disposi- 
tion of the hairs in the eyelids. 


DYSU’RIA, (From dus, difficultly, 
and ovpoy, urine.)  Stillicidium. _Ardor 
uring. Culbicio. A suppression or diffi- 


culty in discharging the urine. A total 
suppression is called ischuria; a partial 
suppression, dysuria: and this may be with 
or without heat. When there are frequent, 
painful, or uneasy urgings to discharge the 
urine, and it passes off only by drops, or in 
very small quantities, the disease is called 
strangury. When a sense of pain, or heat, 
attends the discharge it passes with difficulty, 
and is styled ardor urine, heat of the urine. 
The dysuria is acute, or chronic. Dr, Cul. 
len places this disease in the class locales, 
ees 
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and order epischeses, containing six species : 
1. Dysuria ardens, with a sense of heat, 
without any manifest disorder of the blad- 
der. 2 Dysuria spasmodica, from spasm. 
3. Dysuria compressionis, from a compres- 
sion of the neighbouring parts. 4. Dysuria 
phlogistica, from violent inflammation. 5. 
Dysuria calculosa, from stone in the bladder. 
6. Dysuria mucosa, from an abundant secre- 
tion of mucus. The causes which give rise 
to these diseases are, an inflammation of the 


urethra, occasioned either by venereal sores, \ 


or by the use of acrid injections, tumour, ulcer 
of the prostate gland, inflammation of the 
kidneys, or bladder, considerable enlarge- 
ments of the hemorrhoidal veins, a lodgment 
of indurated feces in the rectum, spasm at 


the neck of the bladder, the absorption of. 


cantharides, applied externally or taken in- 
ternally, and excess in drinking either spi- 
rituous or vinous liquors; but particles of 
gravel, sticking at the neck of the bladder, 
or lodging in the urethra, and thereby pro- 
ducing irritation, prove the most frequent 
cause. Gouty matter falling on the neck 
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of the bladder, will sometimes occasion. 
these complaints. 

In dysury, there is a frequent inclination. 
to make water, with a smarting pain, heat, , 
and difficulty in voiding it, together with a. 
sense of fulness in the region of the bladder.: 
The symptoms often vary, however, accord-. 
ing to the cause which has given rise to it., 
If it proceeds from a calculus in the kidney 
or ureter, besides the affections mentioned, it. , 
will be accompanied with nausea, vomiting, 
and acute pains in the loins and region of 
the ureter and kidney of the side affected.. 
When a stone in the bladder, or gravel in the 
urethra, is the cause, an acute pain will be felt; 
at the end of the penis, particularly on void-- 
ing the last drops of urine, and the stream: 
of water will either be divided into two, or, 
be discharged in a twisted manner, not un-, 
like a cork-screw. Ifa scirrhus of the pros-; 
tate gland has occasioned the suppression or 
difficulty of urine, a hard: indolent tumour, ° 
unattended with any acute pain, may readily | 
be felt in the perineum, or by introducing 
the finger into the rectum. 
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Ear. Auris. The organ of hearing is 
situated at the side of the head, and is di- 
vided into external and internal ear. The 
auricula, commonly called the ear, consti- 
tutes the external part, and contains several 
eminences and depressions, as the helix, an- 
tihelix, tragus, antitragus, concha auricule, 
scapha, and lobulus. ‘The.external auditory 
passage, containing the wax, proceeds from 
the middle of it down to the membrane of 
the tympanum, which divides the external 
from the internal parts of this organ. Be- 
hind the membrana tympani is an irregular 
cavity, the cavity of the tympanum, in which 
are four little bones, the malleus, incus, 
stapes, and os orbiculare; and four open- 
ings, one of the Eustachian tube, another 
to the mastoid sinus, the fenestra ovalis, 
and the fenestra. rotunda. ‘The tympanum 
is terminated by the labyrinth. The laby- 
rinth is the remaining part of the internal 
ear, consisting of the cochlea, vestibulum, 
and semicircular canals. . ‘The arteries of the 
ear are the external and internal auditory. 
The veins empty themselves into the exter- 
nal jugulars. The muscles of the ear are 
divided into three classes: the common, 
proper, and internal. The common muscles 
are, the attollens aurem, anterior awris, and 
retrahentes auris, which moye the whole ear. 


The proper are, helicis major, helicis minor, 
tragicus, antitragicus, and transversus au- 
ris: these affect the parts only to. which’ 
they are connected. The muscles of the, 
internal ear are, lavator tympani, tensor tym=: 
pani, and stapedius, which belong to the 
ossicula auditus. The nerves of the exter-; 
nal ear are branches of the nervus duditorius- 
durus, and those of the internal ear, are: 
branches of the nervus auditorius mollis. 
Eari'res. Hematites, or blood-stone. + 
EARTH. Terra. Though there seems 
to be an almost infinite variety of earthy 
substances scattered on the surface of this 
globe, yet. when we examine them. with a. 
chemical eye, we find, not without surprise, 
that all the earth and stones which we 
tread under our feet, and which compose 
the largest rocks, as well as the numerous 
different specimens which adorn the cabinets’ 
of the curious, are composed of a very 
few simple or elementary earths, in number) 
no more than nine or ten: viz. Silex,, 
lime, magnesia, barytes, strontian, alumine, 
glucine, zircon, yttria, and perhaps agustine. 
These are all the simple earths hitherto 
known, which nature presents to us com- 
pletely formed ; though one or more of them 
enters into the composition of a great many. 
bodies. They have a variety of properties 
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which are common to all:—they are dry, 
incombustible bodies. They are insoluble 
in water and alkohol, or nearly so, and have 
little or no taste; at least when combined 
with carbonic acid. Their specific gravity 
does not exceed 4.9, When perfectly pure, 
they assume the form of a white powder, 
harsh to the touch. They are infusible. 
They are capable, except silex, of combining 
with acids, and forming neutral salts. They 
are likewise disposed to unite with the 
alkalies, with sulphur, and phosphorus ; with 
metallic oxides, and with each other, either 
by fusion or solution in water. 

Livery one of these characters is not per- 
haps rigorously applicable to each of these 
bodies; but they all possess a sufficient 
number ef them to render it useful to ar- 
range them under one class. It has been 
recently shown by chemists, that some of 
the earths are really compounds of metallic 
substances with oxygen, and probably that 
wili be found to hold true in them all. 

Stones differ from earths principally in 
cohesion and hardness, and therefore are 
included under the same general name. 

Earth, absorbent. See Abdsorbents. 

'» EHarth, aluminows. Earth which contains 
alumina. See Alumine. 

Earth, animal calcareous. This term is 
applied to crabs’-claws, &c. which contain 
calcareous earth, and are obtained from the 
animal kingdom. 

Earth, argillaccous. See Alumine. 

Earru-satH. A remedy recommended 
by some writers on the continent, as a spe- 
cific in consumption. In this country it 
produced to the patients very distressing 
‘sensations of cold; in some it seemed to be 
productive of bad effects; and it does not 
appear that, in any consumptive cases, 
good effects were ever derived from its 
use, 

Earth, bolar. See Bole. 

Eanri, ruLLERs’.  Cimolia purpurescens. 

‘A compact bolar earth, commonly of a 
greyish colour, It is sometimes applied by the 
common people to inflamed breasts, legs, 
‘&e. with a view of cooling them, 

Earth, heavy. See Barytes. 

arth, Japan. See Acacia catechu. 

:- Earth, mineral calcareous. Those cal- 
careous earths which are obtained from the 

‘mineral kingdom. The term is applied in 
‘opposition to those obtained from animals. 

_ Earth-nut. See Bunium. 
. Earru, seatep. Terra sigillata. Little 
cakes of bolar earths, which are stamped 
with impressions. They were’ formerly in 
high estimation as absorbents, but now 
fallen into disuse. 
» Karru-worm. © Lumbricus terrestris. 
‘Vermis ‘terrestris. These insects are sup- 
posed to possess a diuretic and antispas- 
modic virtue, with which views they are 
occasionally employed in foreign countries. 
~ Ear-wax. Cerumen aurium. A waxy 
oe 
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secretion found in the meatus auditorius 
externus, into which it is separated by the 
glands around that canal. 
Eavon’s stypric: French" brandy highly 
impregnated with calcined green vitriol. A 
remedy for checking hemorrhages. 
Eau-ps-Luce. See Spiritus: ammonia | 
succinatus. ‘ 
Eau-pr-razet. This is composed of 
one part of sulphurous acid: to three of 
rectified spirit of wine. It is much used 
in France, when diluted, in the cure of go- 
norrhoeas, leucorrheea, &c. 
Eset. The seeds of sage, or of juniper. 
Exse'num. Indian ebony. It is supposed 
to be ophthalmic.. 


Esr’smrcu.. A name in Langius for 
quicksilver. 
Exi'scus. The hibiscus,, or marsh mal- 


low. 
Esnieca’rum. (From ebrio, to be drunk. ) 
By this term Paracelsus: expresses loss of 
sense by drunkenness. 
Exsrieca’tum ciix'ste. By this term 
Paracelsus means that kind of enthusiasm 
which is affected by many heathen priests. 


ExssEMecn. <A name for quicksilver. 
EBULLI'TION, (From: ehullio, to 
bubble up.) Nbullitio, Boiling, This 


consists in the change which a fluid under- 
goes from a state of liquidity to that of an 
elastic fluid, in consequence of the appli- 
cation of heat, which dilates and converts 
it into vapour. 

E’BULUS.’ (From edullio, to make boil; 
so called because of its supposed use in 
purifying the humours, of the body.) See 
Sambucus ebulus. 

Ecgo‘tica.. (From ex€aAdAw, to cast out.) 
Medicines which were formerly said -to 
cause abortion. 


Ecso’zios. (From ex6aAdw, to cast out.) 
Miscarriage. 

Ecsra’smata. (From ex€pagw, to be 
very hot.) Lcchymata. Painful fiery 


pimples in the face, or surface of the body. 
Ecpra’smus. (From ex6pagw, to become 
hot.) Fermentation. — 
Ecsyrso/Mara. (From ex, and Bupea, 
the skin.) Protuberances of the bones at 
the joints, which appear, through the skin. 
Eccarua’rtica. (From exxafaipw, to 
purge outwards.) According to Gorreus, 
eccathartics are medicines which open the 
pores of the skin; but in general they are 
understood to be deobstruents. Sometimes 
expectorants are thus called, and also pur- 


gatives. 
Eccryno™Ma. (From ex, and xvAos, 
juice.) An extract, 
' Eccuy’Mata. (From exxvw, to. pour 
out.) See Ecbrasmata. “fit 
ECCHYMO’MA. (Exxuuopa: » from 
exxvw, to pour out.) Hcchymosis. Some- 
times called crustula and sugillatio. Ex- 


travasation. A black and blue ‘swelling, 
either from a bruise or spontaneous extra. 
Xo 
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vasation of blood. A genus of disease in 
the class locales, and order éwmores of 
Cullen. 


Eccuymo/ma anrerio'sum. The false 
aneurism. 
Eccuymo'sis. See Ecchymoma. 


E’ccuisis. (From exkAtve, to turn aside. ) 
A luxation or dislocation. 

E’ccore. (From exkorlw, to cut off.) 
The cutting off any part. © 

Ecco'revs. (From exxomlw, to cut off.) 
An antient instrument, the raspatory, used 
in trepanning. 

Eccorro’tica. (From ek, and Kompos, 
dung.) Opening medicines, whose ope- 
ration is very gentle; such as manna; 
senna, &c. 

Eccrinocrr'rica. (From exkpww, to se- 
crete, and kpww, to judge.) Judgments 
formed from the secretions. 

Eccrinoto’c1a. Eccrinologica. (From 
exxpivw, to secrete, and Agyos, a discourse. ) 
The doctrine of secretions. 

E’ccrisis. (From. exipiye, to secrete.) 
A secretion of any kind. / 

Eccymo’sis. See Ecchymoma. 


E’cpora. (From exdepw, to excoriate.) 
An excoriation: and particularly used for 
an excoriation of the urethra. 

‘Ecpo‘ria. (From exdepw, to excoriate. ) 
Medicines which excoriate and burn through 
the skin. 

Ecueco’Lton. (From exw, to have, and 
KoAAa, glue.) Echecollum. Any topical 
glutinous remedy. 

Ecurrro’sts. So Hippocrates calls the 
white briony. 

Ecurni’pes. In Hippocrates it is men- 
tioned as what he used for purging the 
womb with. 

Ecurnorutua’iMia. (From exwos, 2 
hedge-hog, and op@aAmia, an inflammation 
of the eye.) An inflammation of the hairy 
part of the eyelids, where the hairs bristle 
out like the quills of an echinus, or hedge- 
hog. 

Ecurnoro’p1um. (From exwos, a hedge- 
hog, and zrous, a foot; so named because its 
flowers resemble the foot of an urchin.) 
A species of broom, or genista. 


Ecur’nors. (From exivos, as beset with 
prickles.) Crocodilion. Acanthalruca, Sca- 
biosa carduifolia.  Spherocephala elatior. 
Echinopus. Globe thistle. Echinops sphe- 
rocephalus of Linnzus. It is raised in our 
gardens. The root and seeds are moderately 
diuretic, but not used. 

Ecurnorus. See Echinops. ~ 

F’CHIUM. (From exis, a viper; so 
called because it was said to heal the stings 
of vipers.) ‘The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Pentandria. 
Order, Monogyniae Viper’s bugloss. 

E’cuium /exerracum. Wall bugloss ; 
yulnerary, sudorific. 4 

E’cuos. (Hxos, sound.) In Hippocrates 
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it signifies the same as the tinnitus aurium, 
or noise in the ears. 

E’cuysts. (From exva, to pour out.) 
A fainting, or swooning. 

Ecra'mrsta. (From exAapme, to shine.) 
See Eclampsis. 

ECLA’MPSIS. (From exAaumw, to 
shine.) Eclampsia. It signifies a splen- 
dour, brightness, effulgence, flashing of 
light, scintillation. It is a flashing light 
or those sparklings which strike the eyes 
of epileptic patients. Colius Aurelianus 
calls them circuli ignei, scintiJlations, or 
fiery circles. Though only a symptom of 
the epilepsy, Hippocrates puts it for 
epilepsy itself. 

Ecur’crica. (From exdeyo, to select.) 
Archigenes and some others selected from 
all other sects what appeared to them to be 
the best and most rational; hence they were 
called Eclectics, and their medicine Zclectic 
medicine. , 

Ectr’cros. (From exAexw, to lick up.) 
A linctus, or soft medicine to be licked up. 

Ecrr’ema. (From exActx, tolick.) Is 
a form of medicine made by the incorpo- 
ration of oils with syrups, and which is to 
be taken upon a liquorice stick; the same as 
Linctus, 

E’cuysis. (From exAvw, to dissolve.) An 
universal faintness. 

Ecma’ema. (From ekpacow, to form 
together.) A mass of substances kneaded 
together. 

Ecrerrix/MENOS. (From exmiegw, to — 
press out.) An epithet for ulcers with pro- 
tuberating lips. 

Ecrura’ctic. (From exppacod, to re- 
move obstructions.) Are such medicines as 
incide and render more thin tough humours, 
so as to promote their discharge. 


Ecrura’crica. (From exppaccw, to re- 
move obstructions.) Deobstruent medi- 
cines. ; 

Ecrura’xis. From exppacow, to re-— 


move obstruction. 
opening of the pores. 

EIe’crnyas. (From e¢k, and uw, to pro- 
duce.) An appendix, or excrescence. Some 
call the appendicula vermiformis thus. 

E/cruyse. (From expvoaw, to blow out. > 
Flatus from the bladder through the urethra, 
and from the womb through the vagina. — 

Ecruyse'sis.. (From expvoaw, to breathe 
through.) A quick expulsion of the air 
from the lungs. 

E'cruysis.. (From expuw, to produce.) 
An apophysis, or appendix. A process. 

Ecrir’sma. (From exmiegw, to press out.) 
A fracture of the skull, in which the bones 
press inwardly. 

Ecrre’smos. (From exmiegw, to press out. ) 
A disorder of the eye, in which the globe is 
almost pressed out of the socket by an afflux 
of humours. 

EceternoMa. (From exmAnpow, to fill.) 
In Hippocrates they are hard balls of lea- 

a 


A diaphoresis; an 
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_ ther, or other substances, adapted to fill the 
arm-pits, while by the help of the heels, 
placed against the balls, and repressing the 
same, the luxated os humeri is reduced into 
its place. » 

Ecrrx’xts. (From exmAnsow, to terrify 
or astonish.) A stupor, or astonishment, 
from sudden external accidents. 

_E’crnoz. (From exwvew, to breathe.) 
Expiration; that part of respiration in 
which the air is expelled from the lungs. — 

Ecrro‘ma. (From exmrw, to fail out.) 

1. A luxation of a bone. 

2. The exclusion of the secundines. 

5. Speaking of corrupt parts, it signifies 
a falling off. ; 

4. An hernia in the scrotum. 

5. A falling down of the womb. 

Ecry'crica. (From exmuxagw, to con- 
dense.) Incrassants. Medicines that ren- 
der the fluids more solid. 

Ecrve/ma. (From ex, and voy, pus.) 
A copious collection of pus or matter, from 
the suppuration of a tumour. 


Ecre’aema. (From expyyvut, to break.) 
A rupture. 

Ecre'xis. (From expyyvuut, to break.) 
Arupture. Hippocrates expresses by it a 


‘rupture or laceration of the womb. 

Ecruy'tHmos. (From ex, and pv@m0s, 
harmony.) A term applied to the pulse, 
and signifies that it is disorderly or irregu- 
lar. 

E’croz. (From expew, to flow out.) An 
efflux, or the course by which any humour 
which requires purging is evacuated. 

Ecrvuretirs. The French name for scro- 
phula. 

E’crysis. (From expew, to flow out.) “In 
Hippocrates it is an efflux of the semen 
before it receives the conformation of a 
foetus, and therefore is called an efflux, to 
distinguish it from abortion. 

Ecsarco'ma. (From ex, and capt, flesh. ) 
A fleshy excrescence, 


_E/CSTASIS. (Exsacis: from eftsapa, to. 


be out of one’s senses.) An ecstacy, or 


trance. In Hippocrates it signifies a de- 
lirium. Dr. Cullen ranks it as a kind of 
apoplexy. 


Kicstro’puivs. (From exspepw, to invert. ) 
An epithet for any medicine, that makes 
the blind piles appear outwardly. 

Ecruety’nsis. (From ex@yAvyw, to ren- 
der effeminate.) Softness. It is applied to 
the skin and flesh, when lax and soft, and to 
bandages, when not sufficiently tight. 

Ecruiimma. (From ex0ai6w, to press 
out against.) An ulceration caused by 
pressure of the skin, 

_ Ecrunr'rsis, (From ¢x9A6w, to press 
out-against.) Elision, or expression. It is 
spoken of swelled eyes, when they dart forth 
sparks of light. 
_ E’crnyma. 
A. pustule, or cutancous eruption. 
_Ecrny'’wara. (From ¢x$vw, to break 


(From ex@ve, to break out.) , 
_ vening swelling of their membranous lining. 
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out.) Pimples, pustules, or cutaneous erup- 
tions. 
Kicrttio‘rica. 
out.) Medicines which eradicate tubercles: 
or corns, or destroy superfluous hair. 
ECTO/PIA. (From exiomos, out of 
place.) Displaced. 
ECTO’PIZ. Parts displaced. An.or- 
der in the class locales of Cullen’s nosology: 
Ecrrarrtoca’srros. (From ex/pemopiat, 
to degenerate, and *yasnp, a belly.) One 


who has a monstrous belly, or whose appe- 


tite is voraciously large. ; 

Ecrr’mma. (From ex/pi€w, to rub off.) - 
An attrition, or galling. In Hippocrates it 
is an exulceration of the skin about the os 
sacrum. 

E’crrorr. (From ex/perw, to divert, per- 
vert, or invert.) It is arty duct by which 
the humours are diverted and drawn. off. 
In P. Avgineta it is the same as Ectropium. 

ECTRO’PIUM. (From exlpeww, to 
evert.) Aneversion of the eyelids so that 
their internal surface is outermost. 

-There are two species of this disease ; 
one produced by an unnatural swelling of 
the lining of the eyelids, which not only 


pushes their edges from the eyeball, but also | 


presses them so forcibly, that they become 
everted; the other arising from. a. contrac- 
tion of the skin covering the eyelid, or of 
that in the vicinity, by which means the edge . 
of the eyelid is first removed for some dis- 
tance from the eye, and afterwards turned 
completely outward, together with the 
whole of the affected eyelid. 

The morbid swelling of the lining of the 
eyelids, which causes the first species of. 
ectropium, arises mostly from a congenital 
laxity of this membrane, afterwards increased 
by obstinate chronic ophthalmies, particu- 
larly of a scrophulous nature, in relaxed, 
unhealthy subjects; or else the disease ori- 
ginates from the small-pox affecting the 
eyes. 

While the disease is confined to. the lower 
eyelid, as it most commonly is, the lining of 
this part may- be observed rising in the form 
of a semilunar fold, of a pale red colour, 
like. the fungous granulations of wounds, 
and intervening between the eye and eyelid, 
which latter it in some measure everts. 
When the swelling is afterwards occasioned 
by the lining of both the eyelids, the disease 
assumes an annular shape, in the centre of 
which the eyeball seems sunk, while the cir- , 
cumference of the ring presses and éverts _ 
the edges of the two eyelids, so as to cause 
both great uneasiness and deformity. In 
each of the above cases, on pressing the 
skin of the eyelids with the point of the 
finger, it becomes manifest that they are 
very capable of being elongated, and would 
readily yield, so as entirely 10 cover the eye- , 
ball, were they not prevented by the inter- , 


Besides the very considerable deformity 
X 4 
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which the disease produces, it occasions a 
continual discharge of tears over the cheek, 
and, what is worse, a dryness of the eyeball, 
frequent exasperated attacks of chronic 
ophthalmy, incapacity to bear the light, and 
lastly, opacity and ulceration of the cornea. 

The second species of ectropium, or that 
arising from a contraction of the integu- 
ments of the eyelids, or neighbouring parts, 
is not unfrequently a consequence of puck- 
ered scars, produced by the confluent small- 
pox, deep burns, or the excision of cancerous 
or encysted tumours, without saving a suf- 
ficient quantity of skin; or lastly, the dis- 
order is the effect of malignant carbuncles, 
or any kind of wound attended with much 
loss of substance. Each of these causes is 
quite enough to bring on such a ‘contraction 
of the skin of the eyelids as'to draw the 
parts towards the arches of the orbits, so as 
to remove them from the eyeball, and turn 
their edges outward. No sooner has this 
circumstance happened, than it is often fol- 
lowed by another one equally unpleasant, 
namely, a swelling of the internal membrane 
of the atfected eyelids, which afterwards has 
2 great share in completing the eversion. 
The lining of the eyelids, though trivially 
everted, being continually exposed to the 
air, and irritation of extraneous substances, 
soon swells, and rises up like fungus. One 
side of this fungus-like tumour covers a 
part of the eye-ball; the other pushes the 
eyelid so considerably outwards, that its edge 
is not unfrequently in contact with the mar- 
gin of the orbit. The complaints induced 
by this second species of ectropium are the 
same as those brought on by the first; it 
being noticed, however, that in both cases, 
whenever the disease is very inveterate, the 
fangous swelling of the inside of the eyelids 
becomes hard, coriaceous, and as it were 
callous. 

Although, in both species of ectropium, 
the lining of the eyelids seems equally swol- 
len, yet the surgeon can easily distinguish 
to which of the two species the disease be- 
longs. For, in the first, the skin of the 
eyelids, and adjoining parts, is not deformed 
with scars; and by pressing the everted eye- 

lid with the point of the finger, the part 
_ would with ease cover the eye, were it not 
for the intervening fungous swelling, But 
in the second species of ectropium, besides 
the obvious cicatrix and contraction of the 
skin of the eyelids, or adjacent parts, when 
an effort is made to cover the eye with the 
everted eyelid, by pressing upon the latter 
part with the point of the finger, it does not 
give way so as completely to cover the 
globe, as it ought to do, only yielding for 
a certain extent: or it does not move in the 
least from its unnatural position, by reason 
of the integuments of the eyelids having 
been so extensively destroyed, that their 


margin has become adherent to the arch of 
the orbit. 
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Ecrro’sis. (Exzpwos: from exlijpwoe, 
to miscarry.) A miscarriage. ’ 

Ecrro’tica. (From exiilpworw, to mis- 
carry.) Ectyrotica. Medicines which cause 
abortion. —_ 
‘Ecryzo’rica. See Ectillotica. 
Ecryro'tica. See Ectrotica.  — ‘ 
Eczr'ma. (From exZew, to boil out.) Ec- 
zesma. A hot, painful eruption, or pustule. 
Mr. Pearson calls the erythema mercuriale,. 
eczema mercuriale. 

Epr‘teuvs. ‘Prognosis from the nature of 
elements. 

E’prra TRIFO'LIA. 
America. 

E’/pes. A name for amber. 

Epre'ssenum. Pelarium. An eye-water 
of tragacanth, arabic, acacia, opium, &e. 


The poison-tree of 


E’petz. Amber. 
E'pic. Edich. Edir.. An old name for 
iron. 


E’pra. <A fracture; also the lower part. 
of the rectum. 

Eputcora’ntia. (From 
sweet.) Edulcorants. Sweeteners. Medi- 
cines which absorb the vicious humours of 
the body, sweeten the fluids, and deprive 
them of their acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE. (From effervesco; 
to grow hot.) LEffervescentia. That agita- 
tion which is produced by mixing substances 
together, which cause the evolution of a gas. 
A small degree of ebullition. 

E’rrives. An old name for ceruss. 

E'rrita. Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE. (From effloresco, 
to blow as a flower.) Efflorescentia. 

1. A preternatural redness of the skin. 

2. In chemistry, it means that phenome- 
non which takes place upon crystals, pro- 
ducing a white powder when exposed’ 
to air. 

EFFLU’VIUM. (From effluo, to spread 
abroad.) See Contagion. 

Errractu’ra. (From effringo, to break 
down.) Ecpiesma. A species of fracture, 
in which the bone is much depressed by the- 
blow. 

EFFUSION. (From effundo, to pour 
out.) Effusio. In surgery, it means the 
escape of any fluid out of the vessel, or 


viscus, naturally containing it, and its lodg- 


ment in another cavity, in the cellular sub- 
stance, or in the substance of parts. Effu- 
sion also sometimes signifies the natural se- 
cretion of fluids from the vessels ; thus sur- 
geons frequently speak of the coagulable 
lymph being effused on different surfaces. 
Ecr‘ries. (From egero, to carry out.) 
Egestio. An excretion, or evacuation. 
EGG. Ovum. The eggs of poultry are 
chiefly used as food: the different parts are 
likewise employed in pharmacy and in me- 
dicine. The calcined shell is esteemed as an 
absorbent. The oil of the egg is softening, 
and is used externally to burns and chaps. 
The yolk of the egg renders oil . miscible 


edulco, to make. 
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with water, and is triturated with the same 
view with resinous and other substances. 
Raw eggs have been much recommended as 
a popular remedy for jaundice. 


Eereco'rsis. (From eypyryopew, to 
watch.) A watchfulness, A morbid want 
of sleep. 

Esacuna’ntra. (From ejaculo, to cast 


out.) Ejaculatoria. The vessels which con- 
vey the seminal matter secreted in the testi- 
cles to the penis. These are the epididymis, 
and the vasa deferentia; the vesicule semi- 
nales are the receptacles of the semen. 


KEsx’ctio. (From gjicio, to cast out.) 
Excretio. The discharging of humours or 
excrements. 

Ey'tamis. (From e:Aew, to involve.) A 


membrane involving the brain. 

Extr’ma. (From etAew, to form convolu- 
tions.) In Hippocrates, it signifies painful 
convolutions of the intestines from flatu- 
lence. Sometimes it signifies a covering. 
Vogel says, it is a fixed pain in the bowels, 
as if a nail was driven in. 

_Erzron. (From eAew, to wind.) Gor- 
reus says it is a name of the intestinum 
ileum. 

Eyxr0s. (From eae, to form conyolu- 
tions.) ‘The iliac passion. 

Er’szorz. (From eis, into, and BadAw, 
to cast.) It signifies strictly an injection, 
buts is used to express the access of a dis- 
temper, or of a particular paroxysm. 

Ey/spnor. (From es, into, and mvew, to 
breathe.) Inspiration of air. 

Ea ca/ttr. An Indian cathartic shrub, 
the Euphorbia neriifolia of Linneeus. 

Enma/cnoy. (From eAaoy, oil, and ayvos, 
chaste.) The agnus castus was formerly so 
called. 

Exxomeu. (From eAauoy, oil, and pert, 
honey.) A sweet purging oil, like honey. 

Ezosa’ccHARnuM. (From eAaoy, oil, and 
caxXapey, sugar.) A mixture of essential 
oil with sugar. 

Exxoseii‘num. Water parsley. See ZEle- 
oselinum. 

Exats Guinexr’ysis. A species of palm 
which grows: spontaneously on the coast of 
Guinea, but is much cultivated in the West 
Indies. From this tree, according to some, 
is obtained the palm-oil, which is considered 
as an emollient and strengthener of all kinds 
of weakness of the limbs. It also is recom- 
mended against bruises, strains, cramps, 
pains, swellings, &c. 

Evameica’t10. A method: of analysing 
mineral waters, 

Exa’/nuta. An old name for alum. 

-. Exaruoso’scum. (From edAados, a stag, 
and Bookw, to eat; so called, because deer 
eat them greedily.) The wild parsnep. See 
Pastinaca. 
* Exaruosco'nonon, (From eAados, the 
stag, and cxopodoy, garlic.) Stag’s or viper’s 
garlic... fj 

E’taquir. Red Vitriol. 
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E’ras mMa’ris. Burnt lead. ' 

Eca’sma. (From eAauvw, to drives) A 
lamina or plate of any kind. <A term used 
to express a clyster-pipe. 

Elastic fluid. See Gaz. 

Elastic gum. See Siphonia elastica. 

ELASTICITY. <A force in bodies, by 
which they endeavour to restore themselves 
to the posture from whence they were dis- 
placed by any external force. To solve this 
property, many have recourse to the uni- 
versal law of nature, attraction, by which 
the parts of solid and firm bodies caused 
to cohere together: whereby, when hard 
bodies are struck or bent, so that the com- 
ponent parts are a little moved from: one 
another, but not quite disjoined or broken 
off, nor separated so far as to be out of the 
power of the attracting force, by which they 
cohere together ; they certainly must, on the 
cessation of the external violence, spring 
back witha very great velocity to their for- 
mer state. But in this circumstance, the 
atmospherical pressure will account for it as 
well; because such a violence, if it be not 
great enough to separate the constituent 
particles of a body far enough to let in any 
foreign matter, must occasion many vacuola 
between the separated surfaces, so that upon 
the removal of the external force, they will 
close again by the pressure of the atrial fluid 
upon the external parts, i. e. the body will 
come again into its natural posture. The 
included air, likewise, in most bodies, gives 
that power of -resilition upon their per- 
cussion. 

If two bodies perfectly elastic strike one 
against another, there will be or remain in 
each the same relative velocity as before, i.e. 
they will recede with the same velocity as 
they met together. For the compressive 
force, or the magnitude of the stroke in any 
given bodies, arises from the relative velo- 
city of those bodies, and is proportional to 
it. and bodies perfectly elastic will restore 
themselves completely to the figure they had 
before the shock; or, in other: words, the 
restitutive force is equal to the compressive, 
and therefore must be equal to the force 
with which they came together, and conse- 
quently they must by elasticity recede again 
from each other with the same velocity. 
Hence, taking equal times before and after 
the shock, the distances between the bodies 
will be equal; and therefore the distances of 
them from the common centre of gravity 
will, in the same times, be equal. And 
hence the laws of percussion of bodies per- 
fectly elastic are easily deduced. 

ELATE’/RIUM. (From eAavvw, to sti- 
mulate or agitate: so named from its-great 
purgative qualities.) See Momordica Ela- 


terlum. 
Evarue’ria. A name for the cascarillabark. 


Evarr'ye. (From cdalrwy, smaller, being 
the smaller species.) See - Antirrhinum 
Elatine. ° 
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Exatrres. Bloodstone. eae 

Exco’sts. (From Aros, an ulcer.) A 
disease attended with feetid, carious, and 
chronic ulcers. The term is seldom used. 

Elder. See Sambucus. 

Elder dwarf. See Sambucus Ebulus. 

Elecampane. See Inula helenium. 

ELECTRICITY. (lectricitas, from. 
electrum, 7Aektpov, from nAeklwp, the sun, 
because of its bright shining colour; or 
from «Ako, to draw, because of its magnetic 
power.) A property which certain bodies 
possess when rubbed, heated, or otherwise 
excited, whereby they attract remote bodies, 
and frequently emit sparks or streams of 
light. ‘The antients first observed this pro- 
perty in amber, which they called electrum, 
and hence arose the word electricity. ‘The 
efficacy of electricity in the cure of several 
diseases has been supported by many very 
respectable authorities, especially in para- 
lytic diseases. It considerably augments the 
circulation of the blood, and excites the 
action of the absorbents. 

Execrro'pes. (From 7Aek/poy, amber.) 
An epithet for stools which shine like 
amber. 

Exe’crrum minrra/tr. The tincture of 
metals. It is made of tin and copper, to 
which some add gold, and double its quan- 
tity of martial regulus of antimony melted 
together ; from these there results a metallic 
mass, to which some chemists have given 
the name of electrum minerale. This mass 
is powdered and detonated with nitre and 
charcoal to a kind of scoria; it is powdered 
again whilst hot, and then digested in spirit 
of wine, whence a tincture is obtained of a 
fine red colour. 

ELECTUA/RIUM. An electuary. The 
London Pharmacopeeia refers those articles 
which were formerly called electuaries to 
confections. 

Execrua/rium antimo’nu. KK. Electuarii 
sennx, 3j; guaiaci gummi, hydrargyri cum 
sulphure, antimonii ppti. sing. 3ss; syrupi 
simplicis gq. s. misce. Of this electuary, 
from a drachm to about two drachms is given 
twice a day, in those cutaneous diseases 
which go under the general name of scorbu- 
tic. It is usually accompanied with the 
decoctions of elm bark or sarsaparilla. 

Exectua‘rium ca'ssim. See Confectio 
CASSICe 

Exxcrua/rium ca'tecuu. Confectio Ja- 
ponica. Electuary of catechu, commonly 
called Japonic confection. Take of mimo- 
sa catechu, four ounces ; kino, three ounces; 
cinnamon, nutmeg, each one ounce; opium 
diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spanish 
white wine one drachm and a half; syrup of 
red roses boiled to the consistence of honey, 
two pounds and a quarter. Reduce the 
solids to. powder, and, having mixed them 
with the opium and syrup, make them into 
an. electuary. A very useful astringent, 
and perhaps the most efficacious way of 
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giving the catechu to advantage. Ten scru-- 
ples of this electuary contain one grain of 
opium. 

Exxcrua/Rium cINCHO'NE CUM NA’TRO. 
Ix natri_ ppti 3jj; pulveris cinchone unc: 
mucilaginis gummi arabici q..s. misce. In 
this composition mucilage is preferred to 
syrup on account of its covering the taste 
of the bark much more advantageously. It 
should, for this purpose, however, be made 
thin, otherwise it will increase the bulk of 
the electuary too much. 

This remedy.will be found an excellent 
substitute for the burnt sponge, whose pow- 
ers as a remedy in scrophula, are known 
solely to depend on the proportion of na- 
tron contained in it. The dose is two 
drachms, twice or thrice a day. 
Execrua’rium oria’tum. See Confectio 
Opi. 

Exeu'spuacos. (From eAcarga, to .dis- 
tort, and opakos, sage: so named from the 
spiral coiling of its leaves and branches. ) 
A species of sage. f 

Exe/msrat. An obsolete term for alka- 
line salts. 

ELEMENTS. Radicals. First prin- 
ciples. Substances which can no further be 
divided or decomposed by chemical analysis. 
However, though many substances cannot 
be decomposed by the chemist into consti- 
tuent parts, thisdoes not demonstrate them 
to be simple. Though they are as yet not 
decomposed, it does not follow that they are 
undecomposable; as, perhaps, neither our 
senses nor our instruments will ever reach 
those substances which by their nature ad- 
mit of no sort of decomposition. But un- 
til sufficient proofs are given of their com~ 
pound nature, sound philosophy requires us 
to consider them as simple bodies. It is 
not necessary, that the parts should have 
been actually separated from one another. 
Some substances are presumed to be com- 
pound from analogy ; thus oxygen gas is 
considered as consisting of caloric and oxy- 
gen, though this last hasnever been exhibited 
in a separate state. The antients reckoned 
only four elements, fire, air, water, and 
earth: all of which are at present acknow~ 
ledged to be compound. But on the other 
hand we have formed a much more nume- 
rous list: light, caloric, oxygen, azote, hy- 
drogen, carbon, boron, sulphur, phosphorus, 
the metals, and the metallic bases of the 
earths, and fixed alkalies. Whether to these 
should be added the magnetic and electric 
fluids, with chlorine, fluorine and iodine, is 
not yet determined. 

E/LEMI. (It is said this is the Ethi- 
opian name.) Gum elemi. The parent 
plant of this resin is supposed to be the 
Amyris elemifera, which see. 

E’/temi uncur/nrum, See Unguentumr 
elemi compositum. sit 

Evemyi'rera curassa'vica a'nson. The 
gum elemi-tree. 
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Exe’nct Atvree of Malabar. Cardiac. 
Exrocury’sum. (From Atos, the sun, 


and xpuaes, gold; so called from their shin- 
ing yellow appearance.) Goldilocks, See 
Gnaphalium Stechas. 


Exxoseu'num. (From dos, a lake, and 
ceAwvoy, parsley.) See Apium. 
Everua’ntia. (Irom eAepas, an ele- 


phant; so called from the great enlargement 
of the body in this disorder.) A species of 
anasarca. 

Exverna’ntia a’rasum. In Dr. Cul- 
len’s nosology it is synonymous with ele- 
phantiasis. The term is, however, occasion- 
ally confined to this disease when it affects 
the feet. 

ELEPHANTI/ASIS. (From e«egas, 
an elephant; so named from the legs of 
people affected with this disorder growing 
scaly, rough, and wonderfully large, at an 
advanced period, like the legs of an ele- 
phant.) Elephas. lephantia. Laxari 
morbus vel malum. Pheniceus morbus. A 
disease that attacks the whole body, but 
mostly affects the feet, which appear some- 
what like those of theelephant. Itis known 
by the skin being thick, rough, wrinkly, 
unctuous, and void of hair, and mostly 
without the sense of feeling. It is said to 
be contagious. Cullen makes it a genus of 
disease in the class cacheri@, and order im- 
petigines. 

Elephantiasis has generally been supposed 
to arise in consequence of some slight at- 
tack of fever, on the cessation of which the 
morbid matter falls on the leg, and occasions 
a distension and tumefaction of the limb, 
which is afterwards overspread with uneven 
lumps, and deep fissures. By some au- 
thors it has been considered as a species of 
leprosy ; but it often subsists for many years 
without being accompanied with any of the 
symptoms which characterise that disease. 

It sometimes comes on gradually, without 
much previous indisposition; but more ge- 
nerally, the person is seized with a coldness 
and shivering, pains in the head, back, and 
loins, and some degree of nauseaw <A 
slight fever then ensues, and asevere pain is 
felt in one of the inguinal glands, which, 
after a short time, becomes hard, swelled, 
and inflamed. No suppuration, however, 
ensues; but a red streak may be observed 
running down the thigh from the swelled 
gland to the leg. As the inflammation in- 
creases in all the parts, the fever graduaily 
abates, and perhaps, after two or three days 
continuance, goes off. It, however, returns 
again at uncertain periods, leaving the leg 
greatly swelled with varicose turgid veins, 
the skin rough and rugged, and a thickened 
membrana cellulosa. Scales appear also on 
the surface, which do not fall off, but are 
enlarged by the increasing thickness of the 
membranes; uneven lumps, with deep fis- 
sures, are formed, and the leg and foot be- 
éome at last of an enormous size. 
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A person may labour under this disease 
many years, without finding much alteration 
in the general health, except during the con- 
tinuance of the attacks; and perhaps the 
chief inconvenience he will experience is the 
enormous bulky leg which he drags about 
with him. The incumbrance has, indeed, 
induced many who have laboured under this 
disease to submit to an amputation; but the 
operation seldom proves a radical cure, as 
the other leg frequently becomes affected. 

Hilary observes, that he never saw both 
legs swelled at the same time. Instances 
where they have alike acquired a frightful 
and prodigious size, have, however, frequent- 
ly fallen under the observation of other 
physicians. 

Exversanti‘num emMpLastrum. A plaster 
described by Oribasius. Celsus describes 
one of the same name, but very different in 
qualities. 

E‘teruas. (EAedas, the elephant.) The 
disease called elephantiasis; also aqua fortis. 


Eve’rsna. An obsolete term for black 
lead. 

Exr’smatis. An old term for burnt lead. 

Exrerrari rpri/mum. The true amo- 
mum. 


ELETTA’RIA.. (From elettari.) This 
is a new genus of plants formed by Dr. Ma- 
ton, to which the lesser cardamom is referred. 
Class, Monandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Everra’kra carpamo/mum.  Cardamo- 
mum minus. Lesser or officinal cardamom. 
Amomum repens, or le cardamome de la 
cote de Malabar, of Sonnerat. Elettaria car- 
damomum, of Maton, in Act. Soc. Lin. 
The seeds of this plant are imported in 
their capsules or husks, by which they are 
preserved, for they soon lose a part of their 
flavour when freed from this covering. On 
being chewed, they impart a glowing aro- 
matic warmth, and grateful pungency ; 
they are supposed gently to stimulate the 
stomach, and prove cordial, carminative, and 
antispasmodic, but without that irritation 
and heat which many of the other spicy 
aromatics are apt to produce. Simple and 
compound spirituous tinctures are prepared 
from them, and they are ordered asa spicy 
ingredient in many of the officinal compo~ 
sitions. 

Exeutuer’ria park. See Croton casca- 
rilla. 


Exrutue’ri co’rtex.. See Croton cas- 


carilla. 
Exxva'ti0o. (From elevo, to lift. up.) 
Elevation. Sublimation. 
ELEVA’/TOR. (From elevo, to lift 


up.) A muscle is so called whose office is 
to. lift up the part to which it is attached. 
Also a chirurgical instrument, elevatorium, 
with ‘which surgeons raise any depressed 
portion of bone, but chiefly those of the 
cranium. 

Exveva'tor ua/s iNFERIO'RIS ¥YRO'PRLUSs 
See Levator labit inferioris, 
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Exeva’ror La'stl SUPERIO/RIS PRO’PRIVS. 
See Levator labii superioris aleque nasi. 

Exeva'ror tasio‘rum. See Levator an- 
gZult oris. . 

Eveva’ror Na‘st aLa’RUM. 
the alz of the nose. 

Exreva‘ror o'cuut. 
ocudi. 

Exeva'ror pA'LPEBR SUPERIORIS. 
Levator palpebre superioris. © 

Exeva’ror sca’puLa. See Levator sca- 
pule. 

Exevato'rium. — (From elevo, to lift up.) 


Muscles of 
See Rectus superior 


Sce 


An instrument to raise a depression in the 


skull. 

Exi'zanum. See Juniperus lycia. 

Euicury'sum. (From 7Aws, the sun, and 
xpuaos, gold; so called from their shining 
yellow appearance.) See Gnaphalium Ste- 
chas. 

E11/DRIon. 

Exy'ema. 

E1iosEvi’NuM. 

Exirsror'DEs. 
testicle. 

Exixa'tio. (From elizo, to boil.) The 
act of seething, or boiling. 

ELI/XIR. (From elekser, an Arabic 
word signifying quintessence.) A term 
formerly applied to many preparations simi- 
lar to compound tinctures. It is now very 
little employed. 

Evrxir or HKarru. Elivir salutis. A 
term formerly applied to what is now called 
compound tincture of senna. See Tinc- 
fUura SENNA. ; y 

Exi'xrr pareco/ricum. Paregoric elixir. 
See Tinctura camphore composita. 

Eui‘xir prorriera’ris. A preparation 
of aloes. 

Exixrr. sa/cRUM. 
barb and aloes. 

Exi‘xir sauu'tis. See Tinct. Senne. 

Exixir sroma/cuicum. Stomachic elixir. 
See Tinctura gentiane composita. 

Exixiva’t1o. (From eliro, to boil, or 
from lixivium, lye.) The extraction of a 
fixed salt from vegetables, by an affusion of 
water. 

Exte'sorum. See Helleborus and Vera- 


Mastich; a mixture of brass. 
Anold name for a linctus. 
See Hleoselinum. 
The vaginal coat of the 


A tincture of rhu- 


trum. 
Elm. See Ulmus. 
- Exmiyrues. © (From eAew, to involve, 


from its contortions.) ‘Worms. 

Elm-leaved sumach. See Rhus. coriaria. 

Exo'pes. (From edos,.a swamp.) A 
term given to a sweating fever, from its great 
moisture. 

Exonca’rio. (From elongo, to lengthen 
out.) An imperfect luxation, where the 
ligament is only lengthened, and the bone 
not put out of its socket. 
- ELOY, Nicnotas Francis Joseru, 
was born at Mons-in 1714, and died in 
1788, having practised as a_ physician 
with great ability and humanity. He had 
the honour of attending Prince Charles 
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of Lorraine. He was a man of extensive 
learning, and, notwithstanding his profes-_ 
sional avocations, was author.of several 
publications. The principal of ‘these, an 
Historical Medical Dictionary, was origin- 
ally in two octavo volumes; but in 1778 it 
appeared greatly improved and enlarged in 
four volumes quarto. An Introduction to 
Midwifery ; a Memoir on Dysentery; Re- 
flections on the Use of Tea; and a Medico- 
Political Tract on Coffee; were likewise 
written by this author. The latter work 
procured him the reward of a superb snuff- 
box from the estates of Hainault, inscribed 
“« Ex dono Patriz.” 

ELUTRIATION. (From elutrio, to 
cleanse.) Washing over. It is the pour- 
ing a liquor out of: one vessel into another, 
in order to separate the subsiding matter 
from the clear and fluid part. ; 

Exv'vizs. (From luo, to wash out.) 
The effluvium from a swampy place. » Also 
the humour discharged in fluor albus. 

Exuxa’t10. (From eluzo, to put out of 
joint.) A luxation, or dislocation. 

E1ymacro’stis. (From eAemos, the herb 
panic, and aypwsis, wild.) Wild panic. 
~ Exy’mus. (EAemos.) The herb panic. 

ELYOT, Sir Tuomas, was born of a 
good family in Suffolk, about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Ai{ter studying 
at Oxford, and improving himself by tra~ 
velling, he was introduced at court; and | 
Henry VIII. conferred upon him the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and employed him in 
several embassies. He distinguished him- 
self in various branches of learning, as well 
as by patronising learned men; and was 
generally beloved by his cotemporaries for 
his virtues and accomplishments. He died 
in 1546, and was buried in Cambridge- 
shire, of which he had been sheriff. Among 
other studies, he was partial to medicine, 
and made himself master of the ancient au- 
thors on that subject, though he never exer- 
cised the profession. He published a work 
about the year 1541, called. ‘‘ The Castell 
of Health,” which was much admired, 
even by some of the faculty: in this he is 
a strong advocate for temperance, especially 
in sexual pleasures. He also notices, that 
catarrhs were much more common, than 
they had been forty years before; which he 
ascribes chiefly to free living, and keeping 
the head too much covered.- He also wrote 
and translated several other works, but not 
on medical subjects. 

ELYTROCE’LE.- (From -eavtpoy, the 
vagina, and kyAn, a tumour.) A hernia in 
the vagina. , 

Exyrror'pes. (Elytroides ; from eAvrpor, 
a sheath, and eidvs, form.) Like a sheath. . 
‘The tunica vaginalis is so called by some 
writers, because it includes the testis like a 
sheath. wn 
~* Evy'vron. (From:eAve, to involve.) The 
vagina, A sheath, The membranes which 
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involve the spinal marrow are called elytra, 


edv/pa. 

Exrarcina'tio, (From emargino, to cleanse 
the edges.) The cleansing of the edges of 
wounds from scurf and filth. 

Emascura'rus. (irom emasculo, to ren- 


der impotent.) Having the testicles in the 


belly, and not fallen into the scrotum. | 

Empa'mma. (From: euSarjw, to im- 
merge in.) A medicated pickle to dip the 
food in. 

E’msote. (From «uSaddw, to put in.) 
The reduction or setting of a dislocated 
bone. 

E/mzotum. (From euSadAw, to cast out; 
so named because it ejects the semen.) The 


penis. 

Emere’oma. (From euépexw, to make 
wet.) A fluid application to any part of 
the body. 

EMBROCA‘TIO. (From eu€pexw, to 
moisten or soak in.) Embroche. An em- 
brocation.. A fluid application to rub any 


part of the body with. Many use the term, 
however, as synonymous with liniment. 
The following embrocations are noticed in 
the Pharmacopeeia Chirurgica. 

Emsroca’tio atu’ MINIs. 
3jj. Aceti, spiritus vinosi tenuioris, sing, 
tbss. Yor chilblains and diseased joints. 

Emproca’tio’ ammo'n1@.  embroca- 
tionis ammoniz acetatis 5jj. Aquze am- 
moniz pura 3jj. For sprains and bruises. 

Emeroca'tio AMMO/NIA ACETA'TIS CA’M~ 
PHORA'TA. 1x solutionis saponis cum cam- 
phora, aque ammoniz acetate sing. %j. 
Aquz ammoniz pure 3ss._ For sprains and 
bruises. It is also frequently applied to 
disperse chilblains which have not suppu- 
rated. It is said to be the same as Steer’s 
opodeldoc. 

Emsroca'tio amMMo/nia aceta’tis. Ik 
aquze ammoniz acetate. Solutionis sapo- 
nis sing. 4] M. For bruises with inflam- 
mation. 

Emsroca’tio canrua’/ripis cum ca’M- 
PHORA. 1X tinct. cantharidis. Spiritus cam- 
phore sing. 3j M. Thismay be used in any 
case in which the object is to stimulate the 
skin. The absorption of cantharides, how- 
ever, may bring on a strangury. 

_E’msrocur. See Embrocatio. 

EMBRYO. (From eu€pve, to bud 
forth.) The fatus in utero is so called 
before the fifth month of pregnancy, be- 
cause its growth resembles that of the bud- 
ding of a plant. 

Emsryoruia’stes. (From euépvoy, the 
foetus, and @Aaw, to break.) Embryorectes. 
A crotchet, or instrument for breaking the 
bones of a dead foetus to promote its deli- 
very. 

EMBRYO’TOMY. (From euépvoy, a 
feetus, and teuyw, to cut.) Embryotomia. 
The separating. of any part of the foetus 
whilst in wtero, to extract it. 

Emoryv'tcvs. - (From, e“§pvov,: a foetus, 


Ik. Aluminis 
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and eAxw, to draw.) A blunt hook, or for: 
ceps, for drawing the child from the womb, 

E’merus. Scorpion senna.’ A ‘laxative. 

Emr’sta. (From evew, to vomit )  Emes- 
ma. Iimesis. The act of vomiting. Me- 
dicines which cause vomiting. 

EME’TICS. (£metica, se. medicamenta ; 
from euew, to vomit.) ‘Substances capable 
of exciting vomiting, independently of any” 
effect arising from the mere quantity of mat- 
ter introduced into the stomach, or of any 
nauseous taste or flavour. 

The susceptibility of vomiting is very dif- 
ferent in different individuals, and is often 
considerably varied by disease. 

Emetics are employed in many diseases. 

When any morbid affection depends upon, 
or is connected with over distension of the 
stomach, or the presence of acrid, indiges-, 
tible matters, vomiting gives speedy relief. 
Hence its utility in impaired appetite, aci- 
dity in the stomach, in intoxication, and’ 
where poisons have been swallowed. 

From the pressure of the abdominal vis- 
cera in vomiting, emetics have been consi- 
dered as serviceable in jaundice, arising from 
biliary calculi obstructing the ducts. 

The expectorant power of emetics, and 
their utility in catarrh and. phthisis, have 
been ascribed to a similar pressure extended 
to the thoracic viscera. 

In the different varieties of febrile affec- 
tions, much advantage is derived from ex- 
citing vomiting, especially in the very com- 
mencement of the disease. In high inflam- 
matory fever it is considered as dangerous, 
and in the advanced stage of typhus it is 
prejudicial. 

Emetics given in such doses, as only to 
excite nausea, have been found useful in re- 
straining hemorrhage. 

Different species of dropsy have been 
cured by vomiting, from its having excited 
absorption. To the same effect, perhaps, is 
owing the dispersion of swelled. testicle, 
bubo, and other swellings, which has occa- 
sionally resulted from this operation. 

The operation of vomiting is dangerous, 
or hurtful, in the following cases: where 
there is determination of the blocd to the 
head, especially in plethoric habits; in vis- 
ceral inflammation; in the advanced stage 
of pregnancy; in hernia and _ prolapsus 
uteri; and wherever there exists extreme 
general debility. » The frequent use of eme- 
tics weakens the tone of the stomach. An 
emetic should always be administered in the 
fluid form. Its operation may be promoted 
by drinking any tepid diluent, or bitter in- 
fusion. 

» The individual emetics may be arranged 
under two*heads, those derived from the 
vegetable, and those from the mineral 
kingdom. From the vegetable kingdom 
are numbered ipecacuanha, scilla maritima, 
authemis nobilis, sinapis alba, asarum Eué 
ropeum, nicotiana’ tabacum. From’ the 
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mineral kingdom, antimony, the sulphates 
of zinc and copper, and the subacetate of 
copper. To these may be added ammonia 
and its hydro-sulphuret. 1 


Emerocatna’rticus. (From euew, to 
vomit, and kadaupw, to purge.) Purging 
both by vomit and stool. 

EMINENTIM QUADRIGE MINE. See Tu- 


bercula quadrigemina. 


EMMENAGOGUES. (Emmenagoga 
sc. medicamenta, euunveyorya: from eupn- 
yia, the menses, and ayw, tomove.) Those 
medicines that possess a power of promot- 
ing that monthly discharge by the uterus, 
which, from a law of the animal ceconomy, 
should take place in certain conditions of 
the female system. The articles belong- 
ing to this class may be referred to four 
orders : 

1. Stimulating emmenagogues, as hydrar- 
gyrite and antimonial preparations, which 
are principally adapted for the young, and 
those with peculiar insensibility of the 
uterus. 

2. Irritating emmenagogues, as aloes, sa- 
vine, and Spanish flies: these are to be pre- 
ferred in torpid and chlorotic habits. 

3. Tonic emmenagogues, as ferruginous 
preparations, cold bath, and exercise, which 
are advantageously selected for the lax and 
phlegmatic. 

4. Antispasmodic emmenagogues, as assa- 
fetida, castor, and pediluvia : the constitu- 
tions to which these are more especially 
suited are the delicate, the weak, and the 
irritable. 

Emme’nia. (From ey, in, and pny, 4 
month.) The menstrual flux. 

EMO'LLIENTS. (Emollientia, ‘sc. 
medicamenta: from ®mollio, to soften.) 
Those substances which possess a power 
of relaxing the living and animal fibre, 
without producing that effect from any 
mechanical action. The different articles 
belonging to this class of medicines may be 
comprehended under the following orders : 

1. Humectant emollients, as warm water, 
and tepid vapours, which are fitted for the 
robust and those in the prime of life. 


2. Relaxing emollients, as althea, malva, 
&c. These may be employed in all consti- 
tutions, while, at the same time, they do not 
claim a preference to others from any parti- 
cular habit of body. ® 

3. Lubricating emollients, as bland. oils, 

fat, and lard. ‘The same observation will 
hold of this order as was made of the last 
mentioned. 

4. Atonic emollients, as opium and. pedi- 
luvia: these are applicable to any constitu- 
tion, but are to be preferred in habits where 
the effects of this class are required over the 
system in general. 

Empeerria. (From ev, and weipw, to en- 
deavour.) Professional experience. 


Emrnero'Menus. (From eudepw, to bear.) 
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Urine, or other substance, which has a sedi- 
ment. 

Empura/ctica. (From euppatie, to ob- 
struct.) Medicines which, applied to the 
skin, shut up the pores. 

EMPHYSE’MA. (From eugvoaw, to 
inflate.) Pneumatosis. — Air in the cellular 
membrane. In general it is confined to one 
place ; but, in a few cases, it spreads univer- 
sally over the whole body, and occasions a 
considerable degree of swelling. It some- 
times arises spontaneously, which is, how- 
ever, a very rare occurrence, or comes 
on immediately after delivery, without any 
evident cause ; but it is most generally in- 
duced by some wound or injury done to the 
thorax, and which affects the lungs; in 
which case the air passes from these, through 
the wound, into the surrounding cellular 
membrane, and from thence spreads over 
the whole body. 

Emphysema is attended with an evident 
crackling noise, and elasticity upon pres- 
sure; and sometimes with much difficulty 
of breathing, oppression, and anxiety. 

We are to consider it as a disease by no 
means unattended with danger; but more 
probably from the causes which give rise 
to it, than any hazard from the complaint 
itself. - 

EMPIRIC. (E£mpiricus, ewrepucos : 
from ev, in, and wetpa, experience.) One 
who practises the healing art upon expe- 
rience, and not theory. This is the true 
meaning of the word empiric: but it is now 
applied, in a very opposite sense, to those 
who deviate from the line of conduct pur- 
sued by scientific and regular practitioners, 
and vend nostrums, or sound their own 
praise in the public papers. 

Empta'stica. (From eumaaccw, to ob- 
struct.) Medicines which, spread upon the 
skin, stop the pores. 

EMPLA/STRUM. (From eumaacow, 
to spread upon.) A plaster. Plasters are 
composed of unctuous substances, united 
either to powders or metallic oxides, &c. 
They ought to be of such a consistence as 
not to stick to the fingers when cold, but 
to become soft, so as to be spread out, in 
a moderate degree of heat, and in that of 
the human body, to continue tenacious 
enough to adhere to the skin. They owe 
their consistence either to metallic oxides, 
especially those of lead, or to wax, resin, 
&c. They are usually kept in rolls wrapped 
in paper, and spread, when wanted for use, 
upon thin leather; if the plaster be not of 
itself sufficiently adhesive, it’ is to be sur- 
rounded at its margin by a boundary of 
resin plaster. 

Emera Serum AMvoNIacr. Take of pu- 
rified ammuniacuim, five ounces ; acetic acid, 


half a pint Dissolve the ammoniacum in- 


the acid, then evaporate the liquor in an 
iron vessel, by means of a water-bath, con- 
stantly stirring it, until it requires a proper 
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consistence. This plaster is now first intro- 
duced into the London Pharmacopeeia ;_ it 
adheres well to the skin, without irritating 
it, and without producing inconvenience by 
its smell. 

Emena struM amMMOoNIACI CUM HyDRA’R- 
eyro. ‘ Take of purified ammoniacum, a 
pound; purified mercury, three ounces; 
sulphurated oil, a fluid drachm.” Rub the 
mercury with the sulphurated oil until the 
globules disappear ; then add by degrees the 
ammoniacum, previously melted, and mix 
the whole together. This composition is said 
to possess resolvent virtues; and the plaster 
is recommended with this view to be applied 
to nodes, tophs, indurated glands, and tu- 
mours. 

Empra’srrum asaro:'tina. Emplastrum 
antihystericum. Plaster of asafcetida. Take 
of plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, 
asafoetida, each two parts; galbanum, yellow 
wax, each one part. ‘This plaster is said to 
possess anodyne and antispasmodic virtues. 
It is; therefore, occasionally directed to be 
applied to the umbilical region in hysterical 
cases. 

Emeta’strum cantua/Rivis. 
plastrum lytte. 

Eme.a’strum cr/rm. Wax plaster. Em- 
plastrum attrahens. ‘Take of yellow wax, 
prepared suet, of each three pounds; yellow 
resin, a pound. Melt them together and 
strain. This is a gently drawing preparation, 
calculated to promote a moderate discharge 
from the blistered surface, with which in- 
tention it is mostly used. Where the stronger 
preparations irritate, this will be found in 
general to agree. 

Emprta’strum co’minr. Cumin plaster. 
** 'Take of cumin- seeds, carraway-seeds, bay- 
berries, of each three ounces; dried pitch, 
three pounds; yellow wax, three ounces.” 
Having melted the dried pitch and wax 
together, add the remaining articles pre- 
viously powdered, and mix. A warm sto- 
machic plaster, which, when applied to the 
stomach, expels flatulency. To indolent 


See Hm- 


 scrofulous tumours, where the object is to 


promote suppuration, this is an efficacious 
plaster. / 
- Empra'srrum Ga'tsant compo'sirum. 
Compound Galbanum plaster, . formerly 
called emplastrum lithargyri compositum and 
diachylon magnum cum gummi. Take of 
galbanum gum resin purified, eight ounces; 
lead plaster, three pounds ;i common tur- 
pentine, ten drachms; resin of the spruce 
fir, three ounces, Having melted the galba- 
num gum resin with the turpentine, mix in 
first the powdered resin of the spruce fir, 
and then the lead plaster, previously melted 


_ by a‘slow“fire, and mix the whole. This 


plaster is used as a waim digestive and sup- 
purative, calculated to promote ‘maturation 
ef indolent or scirrhous tumours; and to 
allay the pains of sciatica, arthrodynia, &c. 
Emeta/srrum uypra/revrti.. Mercurial 
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plaster. Emplastrum lithargyri cum hydrar- 
gyro. “ Take of purified mercury, three 
ounces; sulphurated oil, a fluid drachm ; 
lead plaster, a pound.” Rub the mercury 
with the sulphurated oil, until the globules 
disappear; then add by degrees the lead 
plaster, melted, and mix the whole. 

Emera/srrum La/paNnt compo!sirum. Take 
of soft labdanum, three ounces; of frankin- 
cense, one ounce; cinnamon and expressed. 
oil of mace, each half an ounce ; essential 
oil of mint, one drachm: add to the frank- 
incense, melted first, the labdanum a little 
heated, till it becomes soft, and then the oil 
of mace; afterwards mix in the cinnamon 
with the oil of mint, and beat them together 
into a mass, in a warm mortar, and keep it 
in a vessel well closed. This may be used 
with the same intentions as the cumin-plas- 
ter, to which it is in no way superior, 
though composed of more expensive mate. 
rials. Formerly, it was considered as a 
very elegant stomach plaster, but is now 
disused. 

Emrra strum uirna/reyri. See Emplas- 
trum plumbi. 

Emrra’stRuM rirHa’rayri compo/strum. 
See Emplastrum Galbani compositum. 

Emera’srrum tirna'rayrr cuM RESI/NA. 
See Emplastrum resine. 

Emeta'strum = Ly’rra. Blistering-fly 
plaster. Lmplastrum cantharidis. E’mplas- 
trum vesicatorium. Take of blistering flies, 
in very fine powder, a pound; wax plaster, 
a pound and a half; prepared fat, a pound. 
Having melted the plaster and fat together, 
and removed them from the fire, a little 
before they become solid sprinkle in the 
blistering flies, and mix the whole together. 
See Blister and Lytte. 

Empta‘strum o'pit. Plaster of opium. 
“¢ Take of hard opium, powdered, half an 
ounce; resin of the spruce fir, powdered, 
three ounces; lead plaster, a pound.” 
Having melted the plaster, mix in the resin 
of the spruce fir and opium, and mix the 
whole. Opium is said to produce somewhat, 
though in a smaller degree, its specific effect 
when applied externally. 

Emera/srrum vi‘cis comro/strum. Com- 
pound pitch plaster. Emplastrum picis Bur- 
gundice. ‘ Take of dried pitch, two pounds; 
resin of spruce fir, a pound; yellow resin, 
yellow wax, of each four ounces ; expressed 
oil of nutmegs, an ounce.”’ Having melted 
together the pitch, resin, and wax, add first 
the resin of the spruce fir, then the oil of 
nutmegs, and mix the whole together. 
From the slight degree of redness this sti- 
mulating application produces, it is adapted 
to gently irritate the skin, and thus relieve 
rheumatic pains. Applied to the temples, 
it is sometimes of use in pains of the 
head. 

Empta’strum piu/mer. . Lead plaster. 
Emplastrum lithargyri. Emplastrum com- 
mune. Diachylon simplex. Take of semi- 
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vitreous oxide of lead, in very fine powder, 
five pounds; olive oil, a gallon; water, two 
pints.” Boil them with a slow fire, con- 
stantly stirring until the oil and litharge 
unite, so as to form a plaster. Excoriations 
of the skin, slight burns, and the like, may 
be covered with this plaster: but it is in 
more general use, as a defensive, where the 
skin becomes red from lying a long time on 
thepart. This plaster is also of great import- 
ance, as forming the basis, by addition 
to which many other plasters are prepared. 

Empta’strum resin. Resin plaster. 
Emplastrum adhesivum. Eimplastrum li- 
thargyri cum resina. ‘ ‘Take of yellow resin, 
half a pound; lead plaster, three pounds. 
Having melted the lead plaster over a slow 
fire, add the resin in powder, and mix.”’ 
The adhesive, or sticking plaster, is chiefly 
used for keeping on other dressings, and for 
retaining the edges of recent wounds together. 

Empta'strum savo/nis. Soap plaster. 
Take of hard soap sliced, half a pound ; 
lead plaster, three pounds. Having melted 
the plaster, mix in the soap; then boil it 
down to a proper consistence. Discutient 
properties are attributed to this elegant 
plaster, with which view it is applied to 
lymphatic and other indolent tumours. It 
forms an admirable defensive and soft appli- 
eation, spread on linen, to surround a frac- 
tured limb. 

Emprra’stRuM THU’RIs compo/siruM. Com- 
pound frankincense plaster. ‘Take of frank- 
incense, half a pound; dragon’s blood, 
three ounces; litharge plaster, two pounds. 
To the melted lead plaster, add the rest 
powdered. ‘This plaster is said to pessess 
strengthening, as well as adhesive powers. 
By keeping the skin farm, it may give tone 
to the relaxed muscles it surrounds, but 
cannot, in any way, impart more strength 
than the common adhesive plaster. 


Emeneumaro'sts. (From ev, in, and 
asvew, to blow.) An inflation of the stomach, 
or any other viscus. f 


Emro’rium. (From europew, to negotiate. ) 
A mart. The brain is so called, as being 
the place where. ail rational and sensitive 
transactions are collected. 

E/merron. (From ev, and wpiwy, a saw.) 
Serrated. An epithet of a pulse, in which 
the artery at different times is unequally 
distended. 

EMPROSTHO’/TONOS. (From eu- 
mpooGev, before, or forwards, and Teww, to 
draw.) A clonic spasm of several muscles, 
so as to keep the body in a fixed position 
and bent forward. Cullen considers it as a 
species of tetanus. See Tetanus. 

E/mrrysis. (From eumrvw, to spit out.) 


A discharge of blood from the mouth and. 


fauces. 

EMPYE’MA. (From ey, within, and 
a@vov, pus.) <A. collection of pus in the ca~ 
vity of the thorax. It. is one of the termi- 
nations. of pleuritis.. There is reason for. 
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believing that matter is contained in the 
cavity of the chest, when, after a pleurisy, 
or inflammation in the thorax, the patient 
has a difficulty of breathing, particularly on 
lying on the side opposite the affected one ; 
and when an cedematous swelling is exter- 
nally perceptible. 

Empye’mata. (From ev, and wvoy, pus.) 
Suppurating medicines. 

EMPYREU/MA. (From eyrupeva, to 
kindle, from zvp, fire.) The offensive smell 
that distilled waters and other substances 
receive from being exposed too much to 
fire. 

EMPYREUMA'TIC. (Empyreumati- 
ca; from ewrupeve, to kindle.) Smelling as 
it were burnt; thus empyreumatic oils are 
those distilled with a great heat, and im- 
pregnated with a smell of the fire. 

EMU/LGENT. (Emulgentia; from 
emulgeo, to melt out ; applied to the arteries 
and veins which go from the aorta and vena 
cava to the kidneys, because the antients 
supposed they strained, and, as it were, 
milked the serum through the kidneys.) 
The vessels of the kidneys are so termed: 
The emulgent artery is a branch of the 
aorta. ‘The emulgent vein evacuates its 
blood into the ascending cava. 

Emvu'tsio amy/epaLa commu’nis. Al- 
mond emulsion. Take of almonds, one 
ounce ; water, two pounds and a half. Beat 
the blanthed almonds in a stone mortar, 
gradually pouring on them the water; then 
strain off the liquor. It possesses cooling 
and demulcent properties. 

Emu'tsto ara/sica. This is made in the 
same manner as the almond \emulsion, only 
adding while beating the almonds, two 
ounces of gum arabic. This cooling and 
demulcent emulsion, ordered in the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia, may be drank ad libi- 
tum to mitigate ardor urine, whether from 
the venereal virus or any other cause. In 
difficult and painful micturition, and stran- 
gury, it is of infinite service. 

Emu'tsio campHora'ta. “ Take of cam- 
phor, one scruple; sweet almonds, blanched, 
two drachms; double refined sugar, one 
drachm ; water, six ounces.” ‘This is to be 
made in the same manner as the common 
emulsion. It is calculated for the stomachs 
of those who can only bear small quantities 
of camphire. 5 

EMU'LSION. (Emudsio; from emul- 
geo; to milk.) A soft and somewhat oily 
medicine, resembling milk. 

Emulsion, almond. See Emulsio amyg- 
dale communis. . 
See Emulsio  ara- 


Emulsion, Arabic. 
bica. 

Emulsion, camphorated. See Emulsio 
camphorata. 

Emulsion of asafetida. See Mistura 
asafetida. ; 


Emulsion of gum-ammoniac. 


Sce> Mis- 
tura ammoniact. 
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EMU'NCTORY. (From emungo, to 
drain off.) The excretory ducts of the 
body are so termed; thus the exhaling 
arteries of the skin constitute the great 
emunctory of the body. - 

Eva/ma. (From ey, and ama, blood.) 
Enemos. So Hippocrates and Galen call 
such topical medicines as are appropriated 
to bleeding wounds. 

Enmorr'ma. (From ey, and aiwpew, to 


‘Tift up.) The pendulous substance which 


floats in the middle of the urine. 

Ena’mer. See Teeth. 

Enantur’sis. (From ev, and aviaw, to 
meet.) The near approach of ascending 
and descending vessels. 

ENARTHRO'SIS. (From ey, in, and 
ap0poy, ajoint.) ‘The ball and socket -joint. 
A species of diarthrosis, or moveable con- 


nection of bones, in which the round head | 


of one is received into the deeper cavity of 
another, so as to admit of motion in every 
direction ; as the head of the os femoris with 
the acetabulum of the os innominatum. See 
Articulation. 

ENCA'NTHIS. (From e, and krav@os, 
the angle of the eye.) A disease of the ca- 
runcula lachrymalis, of which there are two 
species. Encanthis benigna, and Encanthis 
maligna seu inveterata. 

The encanthis, at its commencement, is 
nothing more than a small, soft, red, and 
sometimes rather livid excrescence, which 
grows from the caruncula lachrymalis, and, 
at the same time from the neighbouring 
semilunar fold of the conjunctiva... This 
excrescence on its first appearance, is coms 
monly granulated, like a mulberry, or is of 
a ragged and fringed structure. Afterwards, 
when it has acquired a certain size, one part 
of it represents a granulated tumour, while 
the rest appears like a smooth, whitish, or 
ash-coloured substance, streaked with vari- 
cose vessels, sometimes advancing as far 
over the conjunctiva, covering the side of 
the eye next to the nose, as where the cornea 
and sclerotica unite. 

The encanthis keeps up a chronic oph- 
thalmy, impedes the action of the eyelids, 
and prevents, in particular, the complete 
closure of the eye. Besides, partly by com- 
pressing and partly by displacing the ori- 
fices of the puncta lachrymalia, it obstructs 
the free passage of the tears into the nose. 
The inveterate encanthis is ordinarily of a 
very considerable magnitude; its roots ex- 
tend beyond the caruncula lachrymalis and 
semilunar fold to the membranous lining of 
one or both eyelids. The patient experiences 
very serious inconvenience from its origin 
and interposition between the commissure 
of the eyelids, which it necessarily keeps 
asunder. on the side towards the nose. 
Sometimes the disease assumes a cancerous 
malignancy. This character is evinced by 
the dull red, and, as it were, leaden colour 


_ of the exerescence ; by its exceeding hard- 
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ness, and the lancinating pains which oecur 
in it, and extend to the forehead, the whole 
eye-ball and the temple, especially when the 
tumour has been, though slightly, touched. 
It is also shewn, by the propensity of the 
excrescence to bleed, by the partial ulcer- 
ations on its surface, which emit a fungous 
substance, and a thin and exceedingly acrid 
discharge. ‘* 

Ewcatratz’rsis. (From ev, and ralavap- 
Bavw, to seize.) A catalepsy. 

Encarui/sma. (From ev, and Kabiew, to 
sitin.) A semicupium. A bath for half 
the body. 

Encau’ma. (From ey, in, and raw, to 
burn.) Lncausis. A pustule produced 
from a burn. 

Excau'sts, (From ey, and caw, to burn.) 
A burn or scald. 

ENCEPHALOCE'LE. (From evrepa- 
Aov, the brain, and «nAyn, atumour.) A 
rupture of the brain. 

ENCE/PHALON. (From ey, in, and 
Kepadhy, the head.) Encephalum. — By 
some writers the cerebrum only is so called ; 
and others express by this term the contents 
of the cranium. 

Encr’rts. (From ey, and xnpos, wax.) 
A roll of wax for making plasters. 

Encero’sts. (From ev, and xypow, to 
wax.) The covering of a plaster with wax. 

Ewcuara'xis. 
to scarify.) A scarification. 

Encuetrv’sis, (From ev, and xep, the 
hand.) LEncheiria. Galen uses this word 
as a part of the title to one of his works, 
which treats of dissection. The word im- 
ports the manual treatment of any subject. 

Ewcuerria. See _Encheiresis. 

Encuiro’ma. Se® Enchyloma. 

Encuo'xprus. (From ev, and xovdpos, 
acartilage.) A cartilage. 

Encurr'sta. (From eyxpiw, to anoint.) 
Unguents. Ointments. 

Enenyto/ma, (From ev, and xvaros, 
juice.) An inspissated juice. An elixir, 
according to Lemery.~ 

E/ncuyma. (From ev, and xew, to in- 
fuse.) Aninfusion. A sanguineous plethora. 


Encuy'mata.. (From eyxve, to infuse. ) 
Injections for the eyes and ears. 
EncuymoMa, (From ey,. and xve, to 


pour in.) In the writings of the antient 
physicians, it is a word by which they ex- 
press that sudden effusion of blood into the 
cutaneous vessels, which arises from joy, 
anger, or shame; and in the last instance is 
what we usually call blushing. *~ 
Encuymo'sts. (Eyxupots.) Blushing ; 
also an extravastation of blood, which makes 
the part appear livid... Thus, but impro- 
perly, it is synonymous with Ecchymosis. 


E'xcuysis. See Enchyma. 
Encty'sma. (From ev, and rdvéw, to 
cleanse out.) A clyster. 


From ev, within, and kot- 
‘The abdominal viscera. 


Encq@’tivum. 
Ata, the belly. ) 
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(From ev, and xapacow, . 
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Excotrrsmus. (From eykoAzrew, to insi- 
nuate.) An uterine injection. 
Enera/xium. (From ey, within, and 


‘kpaviov, the skull.) The cerebrum; the 
-whole contents of the skull. i 
Encrasicuoius. (From ey, in, Kepas, 
the head, and yodn, bile; because it is said 
to have the gall in itshead.) The anchovy. 
‘E’/neris. Evyxpts. A cake of meal, oil, 
and honey. . 
E/xcymon. (From ev, and kvw, to con- 
ceive.) Pregnancy. 
E/neysts. (From ey, and kvw, to bring 
forth.) Parturition. 
ENCYSTED. A term applied to those 
tumours which consist of a fluid or other 
matter, enclosed in a sac or cyst. 


_ Encyv'stis. (From ey, in, and kusis, a 
bag.) Awen. A hard tumour, 
ENDE/MIC. (Endemicus; from ey, 


in, and Syuos, people.) A disease is so 
termed that is peculiar to a certain class of 
persons, or country ; thus struma is endemial 
to the inhabitants of Derbyshire and the 
Alps; scurvy to seafaring people; and the 
plica polonica is met with in Poland. 


E’npesis. (From ev, and dew, to tie up.) 
A ligature. A bandage. 

_ Endive. See Cichorium. 

ENDI/VIA. (Quasi eundo vid, quia 
vassim nascitur ; named from the quickness 
of its growth.) See Cichoriwm. 

E/xnosis. (From ev, and d:dwpt, to give.) 
A remission, particularly of febrile dis- 
orders. 

(From evahrario, to 
interchange.) An epithet applied to the 
union of the joints of the vertebra. 

E/NEMA. (Enema, -matis, neut. from 
evingut, to inject.) Injection. A_ clyster. 
A well-known ferm of conveying both 
nourishment, and medicine to the system, 
under certain morbid circumstances. The 
former takes place where obstruction of the 
passage to the stomach is so great as to 
render access to that organ impossible, sueh 
as occurs in lock-jaw, diseased cesephagus, 
&c. By these means the body can be sup- 
ported for a few weeks, while an attempt is 
made at effecting a cure. It is composed, 
in such cases, of animal broths, gruels made 
of farinaceous seeds, mucilages, &c. Asa 
form of medicine, clysters are no less useful ; 
and, according to-the intention with which 
they are prescribed, they are either of an 
emollient, anodyne, or purgative nature. 
The following forms are in, general use. 

E/yema. ano/pynum. Take of starch 
jelly; ‘half a pint;: tincture of opium, forty 
to.sixty drops. Mix. ‘The whole to be in- 
jected by means of a pewter clyster-syringe, 


' in cases of dysentery or violent purging, 


and pain in the bowels. 
E/nema. awntispasmo'pIcuM. 

tinct. of assafeetida, half an ounce; tincture 

of opium, ferty drops, gruel, half a pint. 


Take of. 


ENS 
Mix. For spasmodic affections of the 
bowels. 
FE/nema vaxati'vum. Take of Epsom 


salt, two ounces; dissolve in three quarters 
of a pint of warm gruel, or broth, with an 
ounce of fresh butter, or sweet oil. 

E/xema nicotia‘na@. Take of the infu- 
sion of tobacco from a half to a whole pint. 
Employed in cases of strangulated hernia 

E/nema Nv!'tRIENS. Take of strong 
beef tea, twelve ounces; thicken with hart- 
shorn shavings, or arrow root. 

E/nema Trerxsiytuina. Take of com- 
mon turpentine, half an ounce; the yolk 
of one egg, and haif a pint of gruel. The 
turpentine being first incorporated with the 
egg, add to them the gruel. This clyster is 
generally used, and with great good effect, 
in violent fits of the stone. 

Enerer'sis. (From evepeidw, to adhere 
to.) A compression. A tight ligature. 

E'NERGY. (Energia; from evepyeo, 
to act.) Action. The degree of force exer- 
cised by any power: thus, nervous energy, 
muscular energy, &c. 


Enrure'sis. See Hnuresis. 
Encata’crum. (From ev, and yada, 


milk; so called because it. is eaten by 
nurses to increase their milk.) The herb 
saltwort. 7 

Encastrimy'tuus. (From ey, in, yasnp, 
the belly, and uvOeouat, to discourse.) A 
ventriloquist; one who appears to speak 
from his belly. 


Enerso’ma. (From evga, to approach.) 
Camarosis. An instrument for making the 


parts of the broken clavicle meet. Also a 
fracture of the cranium. 
English Mercury. See Mercurialis. 


Enetorro-ca'stor. (From ev, yAwtia, 


the tongue, and yasnp, the belly.) A ven- 
triloquist. 
Eyneemrno’sis. (From ev, and youdos, a 


nail.) That species of articulation which 
resembles a nail, driven into wood, as a 
tooth in its socket. 


Ewnco'nios. (From ev, and ‘yovia, an 
angle.) ‘The flexure, or angle made by the 


bending of a joint. 
iexvxom Parace'ts. The caput mor- 
tuum of the distillation of nitric acid, or 
supersulphate of potash. 
Ewnearus/rmacum. (From evvea, nine, 
and opyexov, a medicine) A medicine 
composed of nine simple ingredients. . 
Ennearuy’iiuM. (From evvea, nine, 
and vAAov, a leaf; because its flower con- 
sists of nine leaves.) A name for hellebo- 
raster, or bear’s foot. 
fyry'ramus. (From ev, and pv@mos, 
number.) A pulse in some respect regular. 
Eins mMa/ktis. A name antiently given 
to the oxide of iron, which arises in subli- ~ 
mation, with twice its quantity of sal-ammo-~ 
niac. Medical practice does not at present 
place this préparation in a higher rank af 
estimation than other oxydes of iron, 


* 
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Eins rium soxa/ar. Antimony. 

Ens ve'nenis. The ens martis is in 
many dispensatories called by this name. 

E’NSIFORM. ( Ensiformis, sc. cartilago; 
from ensis, a sword, and forma, resemblance. ) 
Sword-like, A term applied to a cartilage. 
See Cartilago ensiformis. 

Ensta‘crum. (Fom ey, and saw, to in- 
still.) A liquid medicine, which is applied 
stillatim, or drop by drop. 

_Eyra’tica. (From evieww, to strain.) 
Provocatives: medicines which excite ve- 
nereal inclination. 
_ E’ytera. (From evjos, within.) The 
bowels. Hippocrates calls by this name 
the bags in which were formerly enclosed 
medicines for fomentations. 

Enterave’nes. (From evjepoy, an in- 
testine, and adv, a gland.) The intestinal 
glands. 

Enter ncoyta. (From e/epa, the 
bowels, and eyxvw, toinfuse into.) An in- 
strument for administering clysters. A cly- 
ster-pipe. 

ENTERITIS (Eviepiis; from evJepov, 
an intestine.) Inflammation of the intes- 
tines. Itis a genus of disease in the class 


pyrexia, and order phlegmasie of Cullen, 


and is known by the presence of pyrexia, 
fixed pain in the abdomen, costiveness, and 
vomiting. ‘The causes of enteritis are much 
the same as those of gastritis, being occa- 
sioned by acrid substances, indurated feces, 
long continued and obstinate costiveness, 
spasmodic colic, and a strangulation of any 
part of the intestinal canai; but another 
very general cause is the application of cold 
to the lower extremities, or to the belly itself, 
Tt is a disease which is most apt to occur at 
an advanced period of life, and is very liable 
to.a relapse. 

It comes on with an acute pain, extending 

in general over the whole of the abdomen ; 
but more especially round the navel, ac- 
companied with eructations, sickness at the 
stomach, a vomiting of bilious matter, ob- 
stinate costiveness, thirst, heat, great anxiety, 
and a quick and hard small pulse. After 
a short time, the pain becomes more severe, 
the bowels seem drawn together by a kind 
of spasm, the whole region of the abdomen 
is highly painful to the touch, and seems 
drawn together in lumpy contractions; in- 
vincible costiveness prevails, and the urine is 
voided with great difficulty and pain. 
. The inflainmation continuing to proceed 
With violence, terminates at last in gan- 
grene; or abating gradually, it goes off by 
resolution. 

_ Enteritis is always attended with con- 
siderable danger, as it often terminates in 
gangrene in the space of a few hours from 
its commencement; which event is marked 
by the sudden remission of pain, sinking of 
the pulse, shrinking of the features, and 


distention of the belli ; and it frequently 
; xe. * irequently 
proves fatal likewise, during the inflamma- 
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tory stage. If the pains abate gradually, if 
natural stools be passed, if an universal 
sweat, attended with a firm equal pulse, 
comes on, or if a copious discharge of loaded 
urine, with the same kind of pulse, takes 
place, a resolution and favourable termina- 
tion may be expected. 

Dissections of this disease shew that the 
inflammation pervades the intestinal tube 
to a very considerable extent; that adhesions 
of the diseased portion to contiguous parts 
are formed; and that, in some cases, the 
intestines are in a gangrenous state, or that 
ulcerations have formed. They likewise 
shew that, besides obstinate obstructions, in- 
trosusception, constrictions, and twistings, 
are often to be met with; and that, in most 
cases, the peritoneum is more or less affeeted, 
and is perceived, at times, to be covered with 
a layer of coagulable lymph. _ The treat- 
ment must be begun by taking blood freely 
from the arm, as far as the strength of the 
patient will allow: but the disease occurring 
more frequently in persons rather advanced 
in years, and of a constitution somewhat 
impaired, it becomes more important to limit. 
this evacuation, and rely in a great measure 
on the effect of a number of leeches, ap- 
plied to the abdomen.  Artother very useful 
step is to put the patient into a hot bath, 
which may presently induce’ faintness; or 
where this cannot be’ procured, fomenting 
the abdomen assidously. When the symp- 
toms are thus materially relieved, an ample 
blister should be applied. It becomes also 
of the first importance to clear out the bow- 
els: a copious laxative clyster will evacuate 
the inferior part of the canal, and solicit 
the peristaltic motion downwards; and the 
milder cathartics, as castor oil, neutral salts, 
&c. in divided doses, may gradually procure 
a passage. But where the disease has been 
preceded by costiveness, more active articles 
will probably be necessary, as calomel, 
compound extract of, colocynth, infusion of 
senna, with salts, &c. If the stomach be 
irritable, the effervescing saline draught may 
enable it to retain the requisite cathartics, 
Another plan, often very successful, is giv- 
ing opium in a full dose, particularly in 
conjunction with calomel, taking care to fol- 
low it up by some of the remedies above 
mentioned, till the bowels are relieved; 
which effect it appears to promote by its 
soothing antispasmodic power. Afterwards 
we may endeavour to keep up diaphoresis, 
and recruit the strength of the patient by 
a mild nourishing diet; taking care to 
guard against accumulation of feces, ex- 
posure to cold, or any thing else likely to 
occasion a relapse. 

ENTEROCE'LE. (From evlepoy, an 
intestine, and kynAn, a tumour.) Hernia - 
intestinalis, Every hernia may be so called 
that is produced by the protrusion of a por- 
tion of intestine. whether it isin the groin, 
navel, or elsewhera. ' sheen 
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ENTERO-EPIPLOCE’LE.. (From 
evlepoy, an intestine, eimAooy, the epiploon, 
and xyAy, a tumour.) A rupture formed by 
the protrusion of part of an intestine, with a 
portion of the epiploon. 

ENTERO-HYDROCE’LE. (From ev- 
Tepoy, an intestine, vdwp, water, and K7nAn, 
a tumour.). ‘This must mean a common 
scrotal hernia, with a good deal of water in 
the hernial sac; or else a hernia congenita, 
(in which the bowels descend into the tuni- 
ca vaginalis testis,) attended with a collec- 
tion of fluid in the cavity of this’ mem- 
brane. 

ENTERO/MPHALUS. (From evrepor, 

an intestine, and ou@adAG-, the navel.) An 
umbilical hernia, produced by the protrusion 
of a portion of intestine. 
- ENTERO’'PHYTUM. (From evepoy, 
an intestine, and du/ov, a plant.) | ‘The sea- 
chitterling ; a plant which grows in the form 
of a gut. . 

ENTERORA’PHIA. (From evrepoy, 
an intestine, and pay, a suture.) A suture 
of the intestines, or the sewing together the 
divided edges of an intestine. 

Ewrerosciiroce Le. (From eviepoy, an 
intestine, ocxeov, the scrotum, and KknAn, a 
rupture.) Hernia scrotalis, or rupture of 
the intestines into the scrotum. 

Enrur mata. (From ev/i6nut, to put in. ) 
Anti-inflammatory styptics. 

E’nruvasis. A contusion with the im- 
pression of the instrument by which it hap- 
pened. 

ENTRO/PIUM. (From ey, and tpera, 
to turn.) A disease of the eyelids, occa- 
sioned by the eyelashes and eyelid being 
inverted towards the bulb of the eye. 

Sntypo’sts. (From evjvrow, to make an 
impression.) The acetabulum, or concave 
bone of the shoulder. 

E’YNULA CAMPA/‘NA. (A corrup- 
tion of henula, or Helenium, from Helene, 
the island where it grew.) See Inula He- 
lenium. ’ 

Env'tox. (From ey, and ovdoy, the 
gums.) The internal flesh of the gums, or 
that part of them which is within the mouth. 

ENURESIS. (Irom evoupew, to make 
water.) An incontinency or involuntary 
flow of urine. This disease usually pro- 
ceeds either from relaxation or a paralytic 
affection of the sphincter of the bladder, 
induced by various debilitating causes, as 
too free a use of spirituous liquors, manu- 
stupration, and excess in venery; or it 
arises from compression on the bladder, 
from a diseased state of the organ, or from 
some irritating substance contained in its 
cavity. It is arranged in the class locales, 
and order apocenoses of Cullen, and contains 
two species: —1.  Enuresis atonica, the 
sphincter of the bladder having lost its tone 
from some previous disease: 2. Enuresis 
ab irritatione, vel compressione vesice, fromian 


irritation or compression of the bladder. 
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Eracma’sticus. . (From em, and akpage, | 
to increase.) It is applied to fever which is 
still increasing in malignity. my 

Era‘cmx. (From ewaxpage, to increase. } 
The increase, or exacerbation of a disease. 

Eraco/crum. (From emawyw, to draw 
over.) The prepuce, that part of the penis 
which is drawn over the glans, according to 
Dioscorides. 

Eranapinowres. (From eravadidwus, to 
increase.) A term applied to fevers which 
continue to increase in their degree of heat. 

Eranaprpro'sis. {From eravadimAow, to 
reduplicate.) The reduplication of a fit of 
a semitertian fever; that is, the return of 
the cold fit before the hot fit is ended. 

Evana’srasts. (From em, and avsns, 
to excite.) A tubercle, or small pustule 
upon the skin, . 
“~Epancyto'rus. (From*em:, and aykvios, 
crooked.) A sort of crooked bandage in 
Oribasius. 

Era/rma. (From emaipw, to elevate.) 
Eparsis. Any kind of tumour, but fre- 
quently applied to the parotis. 

Era'rsis. See Eparma. 

Eprasma'stica re’sris. A fever is so 
called by Bellini, and others, while it is in 
its increase. ° 

Err’ncranis. (From emi, ev, in, and 
xpavioy, theskull.) The name of the cere- 
bellum, 

Ernezz’um. (From em, and 76, the 
groin.) The hair upon the pubes. 

Ee/rurpra. (From epeZapa, to sit upon.) 
Ephedrana. The buttocks. Also a species 
of horse-tail. i 

Erur’prana. See Ephedra. 

Erue'ccis. (From em, upon, and €Akos, 
an ulcer.) The crust of an ulcer; hardened 
purulent expectoration. 

EPHE’LIS. (From em, and nAvs, the 
sun.) A broad, solitary, or aggregated 
spot, attacking most commonly the face, 
back of the hand, and breast, from exposure 
to the sun. 

EPHE’MERA. (From em, upon, and 
nuepa, a day.) A fever which begins, is 
perfectly formed, and runs through its 
course in the space of twelve hours. 

EPHEME/RIDES. (From ep nuepis, 
an almanack; so called because, like the 
moon’s age, they may be foretold by the 
almanack.) Diseases which return at par- 
ticular times of the moon. —_- 

Erura‘trrs. (From epaddAoua, to leap 
upon; so called because it was thought a 
damon leaped upon the breast.) Incubus, 
or night-mare. 

Eruta/tr1a. (From ephialtes, the night- 
mare ; so called because it was said to cure 
the night-mare.) ‘The herb peony. 

EPHIDRO’SIS. (From egidpow, to 
perspire.) Sudatio. Mador. A violent and. 
morbid perspiration. A genus of disease in 


the class locales, and order apocenoses of 
Cullen. 
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EPHI/PPIUM. (A saddle, which it is 
thought to resemble.) See Sella turcica. 


E’rxopos. (From em, and o8os, a way.) 
In Hippocrates it hath three significations : 
1. The ducts or passages, by which the 
excrements of the body are evacuated. 
2. ‘The periodical attack of a fever, from the 
common use of it to express the attack of 
thieves. 5. The access of similar or dissi- 
milar things, which may be useful or hurt- 
ful to the body. 

Erra‘trrs. See Ephialtes. 

Epr'atus. (From yor, gently, and aa- 
€a5@, to heat.) Epialos.. An ardent fever, 
in which both heat and cold are felt in the 
same part at the same time. Galen defines 
it to be a fever in which the patient labours 
under a preternatural heat and a coldness 
at the same time. The antient Latins call 
it Quercera. 

Erizorzr. (From eméaddAw, to press 
upon.) The night-mare, or ephialtes. 

Erica’ntu1s. (From em, and kavOos, 
the angle of the eye.) The angle of the 
eye. 

Erica’rr1um. (From em, upon, and kap- 
mes, the wrist.) A topical medicine applied 
to the wrist. 


Epica‘uma. (From em, and xaiw, to 
burn.) Encauma. Epicausis. A burn, 
or scald. ' 

Errcav‘sis. See Epicauma. 


Err‘ceras. (From em, and kepas, a horn ; 
so called because its pods are shaped like a 
_ horn.) The herb fenugreek. 

Ericrra’stica. (From em, and xepay- 
vuut, to mix.) Medicines which, by mix- 
ing with acrimonious juices, temper them 
and render them less troublesome. Emol- 
lients. 

Ericuetre’sis. (From em, and xeip, the 
hand.) A manual operation. 


Err'cuotus. (From em, and xoAn, the 
bile.) Bilious. 
Evicuo’rpis. (From em, upon, and 


xopdn, a gut.) The mesentery. 

Ericuo’rios. (From em, upon, and xopa, 
aregion.) The same as epidermis. 

‘Errcar/t1s. (From em, upon, and koidis, 
the eyelid.) The upper eyelid. 

Evico’tic. (Epicolica ;, from emt, upon, 
and kwAov, the colon.) Upon the colon. 
That, part of the abdomen which lies over 
the head of the cecum and the sigmoid 
flexure of the colon, called the epicolic 
region. 

Epicoruo’sis. (From em, and kwdos, 
deaf.) A total deafness. : 

EPICRA‘NIUM. (From em, and xpa- 
voy, the cranium.) The common integu- 
ments, aponeurosis, and muscular expan- 
sion which lie upon the cranium. 

_ Eptcra’xius. See Occipito-frontalis. 

Epicrasis. (From em, and kepavyupt, to 
temper.) A critical evacuation of bad hu- 
‘mours, an attemperation of bad ones. When 
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a cure is performed in the alterative way, it 
is called per Epicrasin. ' 
Errcrisis. (From em, and «piv, to judge 
from.) A judgment of the termination of 
a disease from present symptoms. 
Ericre/nium. (From em, about, and 
«Jes, the pubes.) The parts above and 
about the pubes. : 
Ericye’Ma. (From em, upon, and xv,’ 
to conceive.) Eypicycsis. Superfcetation. 
Superimpregnation. 
Ericye'sts.. See Epicyema. 
EPIDE’MIC. (Lpidemicus ; from em, 
upon, and dnuG, the people.) A contagious 
disease is so termed, ‘that attacks many peo- 
ple at the same season, and in the same 
place ; thus putrid fever, plague, dysentery, 
&c. are often epidemic. : 
EPIDE/NDRUM. (From em, upon} 
and devdpoy, a tree; because all this genus 
of plants grow parasitically on the trunk 
or branches of trees.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Gynandria. Order, Monandria. 
Erme’npkuM vanrtta. The systematic 
name of the vanelloeplant. Vanilla. Banilia. 
Banilas. Aracus aromaticus. Thevanelloeis 
along, flattish pod,containing, under a'wrink- 
led brittle shell, a reddish brown pulp, ‘with 
small shining black seeds. The plant which 
affords this fruit is the Hpidendrum vanilla ; 
scandens, foliis ovato oblongis nervosis sessili- 
bus caulinis, cirrhis spiralibus of Linnzus. 
Vanelloes have an unctuous aromatic taste, 
and a fragrant smell like that of some of the 
finer balsams heightened with musk. Al- 
though chiefly used as perfumes, they. are 
said to possess aphrodisiac virtues. 


Err'peris. (From em, and Sepas, the 
skin.) The clitoris. 
EPIDE’RMIS. (From em, upon, and 


depua, the true skin.) The scarf-skin. See 
Cuticle. : ; 

Err'pests. (From em, upon, and dew, to 
bind.) A bandage to stop a discharge of 
blood. 

Erinr'smus. (From em, upon, and dew, 
to bind.) A bandage by which splints, 
bolsters, &c. are secured. 

EPIDIDYMIS. (From em, upon, 
and d:dumos, a testicle.) A-hard, vascular, 
oblong substance, that lies upon the testicle, 
formed of a convolution of the vas deferens. 
It has a thick end, which is convex, and 
situated posteriorly; and a thin end, which 
is rather flat, and situated inferiorly. The 
epididymis adheres to the testicle, by its two 
extremities only, for its middle part is free, 
forming a bag, to which the tunica vaginalis 
of the testicle is attached. 

Errvosis. (From emdidwu, to grow 
upon.) A  preternatural enlargement of. 


any part, 
Eri'prome. (From emdpeuw, to run 

upon.) An afflux of humours. 
EPIGA’STRIC. © (Hpigastricus, em- 


yaorpixos ; from em, upon, or above, and 
YS 
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‘yasnp, the stomach.) That part of the 
abdomen that lies over the stomach, is called 
the epigastric region; it reaches from the 
pit of the stomach to an imaginary lune 
above the navel, supposed to be drawn from 
one extremity of the last of the false ribs to 
the other. Its sides are called hypochon- 
dria, and are covered by the false ribs, be- 
tween which lies the epigastrium. 

EPIGA/STRIUM. (From em, upon, 
or above, and ‘yasnp, the belly.) The re- 
gion or part immediately over the sto- 
mach, 

Ericgznne’Ma. (From emvywouai, to ge- 
nerate upon.) Epigenesis. The fur on the 


tongue. An accessory symptom. 
Erigenne’sts. See Lpigennema. 


ErigtnoMena. (From emryveua, to suc- 
ceed or supervene.) Galen says, they are 
those symptoms which naturally succeed, 
or may be expected in the progress of a 
disease; but Foésius says, they are acces- 
sions of seme other affection to diseases, 
which never happen but in stubborn and 
malignant diseases. 

Erreto’ssumM. (From em, upon, and 
yAweea, the tongue; so called because 
a lesser leaf grows above the larger in 
the shape of a tongue.) The Alexandrian 
laurel. , 

EPIGLO’TTIS. (From em, upon, and 
yAwrris, the tongue.) The cartilage at the 
root of the tongue that falls upon the glottis 
or superior opening of the larynx. Its 
figure is nearly oval; it is concave poste- 
riorly, and convex anteriorly. Its apex or 
superior extremity is loose, and is always 
elevated ‘upwards, by its own elasticity. 
While the back of the tongue is drawn 
backwards in swallowing, the epiglottis is 
put over the aperture of the larynx, hence 
is shuts up the passage from the mouth 
into the larynx. The base of the epiglottis 
is fixed to the thyroid eartilage, the os 
hyoides, and the base of the tongue, by a 
strong ligament. 

Ericio'rrum. (From exyAwziis, the 

’ epiglottis, which it resembles in shape. } 
An instrument mentioned. by Paracelsus 
for elevating the eyelids, . 

Erigtou'ns. “(From em, upon, and 
ynovlos, the buttocks.) The superior parts 
of the buttocks, 

Erigo’nNaris. (From em, upon, andyouu, 
the knee.) The patella or knee-pan. 

Ericgo:nipess (From em, and yovu, the 
knee..) The muscles inserted into the knees. 


_ Berveconum. (From exrypyoua, to pro- 
ceediupon.) A: superfoetation.. 


Erue™psis. See Epilepsy: 

Erinr’ntta. Corrupted from epilepsia. 

EPILEPSY. (From emaAapBavw, to 
seize upon; so called, from the suddenness 
fits attack.) It is also called falling 
sickness, from. the patient suddenly falling 
te the-greund on an attack of this disease. 
‘By the antients it was termed, from. its 
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affecting the mind, the most noble part of 
the rational creature, the sacred disease. 
It consists of convulsions with sleep, and 
usually froth issuing from the mouth. It 
is a genus of disease in the class neuroses, 
and order spasmi of Cullen, and contains 
three species: 1. Epilepsia cerebralis; at- 
tacking suddenly without manifest cause, 
and not preceded by any unpleasant sensae 
tion, unless perhaps some giddiness or dima- 
ness of sight. 2. Epilepsia sympathica ;. 
without manifest cause, but preceded by-a 
sensation of an aura ascending from some 
part of the body to the head. 5. Epilepsia 
occasionalis ; arising from manifest irritations 
and ceasing on the removal of this, The 
last comprehends several varieties : 

1, Epilepsia traumatica, arising from an 
injury of the head: 2. Epilepsia a dolore, 
from pain: 5. Epilepsia verminosa, from 
the irritation of worms; 4. Epilepsia a ve- 
neno, from poisons: 5. Epilepsia exanthe= 
matica, from the repulsion of cutaneous 
eruptions: 6. Epilepsia d cruditate ventri- 
culi, from crudities of the stomach: 7. 
Epilepsia ab inanitione, from debility: “8- 
Epilepsia uterina, from hysterical affections : 
9. Epilepsia ex onanismo, from onanism, 
&e. 

Epilepsy attacks by fits, and after a cer- 
tain duration goes off, leaving the person 
most commonly in his usual state; but 
sometimes a considerable degree of stupor 
and weakness remain behind, particularly 
where the disease has frequent recurrences. 
It is oftener met with among children than 
grown persons, and boys seem more sub- 
ject to its attacks than girls, Its returns 
are periodical, and its paroxysms commence 
more frequently in the night than in the 
day, being somewhat connected with sleep. 
It is a disease sometimes counterfeited, in 
order to extort charity or excite compas- 
sion. 

Epilepsy is properly distinguished into 
sympathic and idiopathic, being consi- 
dered as sympathic, when produced by an 
affection in some other part of the body, 
such as acidities in the stomach, worms, 
teething, &c. as idiopathic when it is a pri-— 
mary disease, neither dependent on nor — 


‘proceeding from any other. 


The causes which give rise to epilepsy, 
are blows, wounds, fractures, and other in- 
juries, done to the head by external violence, 
together with lodgments of water in the . 
brain, tumours, concretions and _polypi- 
Violent affections of the nervous system, 
sudden frights, fits of passion, great emo- 
tions of the mind, acute pains in any part, 
worms in the stomach or intestines, teeth-_ 
ing, the suppression of long accustomed 
evacuations, tco great emptiness or reple- 
tion, and poisons received into the bedy, 
are: causes which likewise produce epilepsy. 
Sometimes it is hereditary, and: at others: it 
depends on a predisposition arising from @ 
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mobility of the sensorium, which is ecca- 
sioned either by plethora, or a state of de- 
bility. 

An attack of epilepsy is now and then 
preceded by a heavy pain in the head, dim- 
ness of sight, noise in the ears, palpitations, 
flatulency in the stomach and intestines, 
weariness, and a small degree of stupor, 
and in some cases, there prevails a sense of 
something like a coid vapour or aura arising 
up to the head; but it more generally hap- 
pens that the patient falls down suddenly 
without much previous notice ; his eyes are 
distorted or turned so that only the whites 
of them can be seen ; his fingers are closely 
clinched, and the trunk of his body particular- 
ly, on one side, is niuch agitated; he foams at 
the mouth, and thrusts out his tongue, which 
often suffers great injury.from the muscles 
of the lower jaw being atiected; he loses all 
sense of feeling, and not unfrequently voids 
both urine and feces involuntarily. 

. The spasms abating he recovers gradually; 
but on coming to himself feels very languid 
and exhausted, and retains not the smailest 
recollection of what has passed during the 
fit. . 

When the disease arises from an heredi- 
tary disposition, or comes on after the age 
of puberty, or where the fits recur frequently, 
and are of long duration, it will be very 
difficult to effect a cure: but when its 
attacks are at an early age, and occasioned 
by worms, or any accidental cause, it may 
in general be removed with ease. In some 

eases, it has been entirely carried-off by the 
occurrence of a fever, or by the appearance 
of a cutaneous eruption. It has been 
known to terminate in apoplexy, and in 
some instances to produce a loss of the 
powers of the mind, and to bring on idiotism. 

The appearances usually to be observed 
on dissection, are serous and sanguineous 
effusion, a turgid tense state of the vessels 
of the brain withont any effusion, a dila- 
tation of some particular part of the brain, 
excrescences, polypi, and hydatids adhering 
to it, and obstructing its functions, and 
likewise ulcerations. 

During the epileptic paroxysm in general, 
little or nothing is to be done, except using 
precautions, that the patient may not injure 
himself; and it will be prudent to remove 
any thing which may compress the veins of 
the neck, to obviate congestion in the head. 
Should there be a considerable determination 
of blood to this part, or the patient very 
plethoric, it may be proper, if you can keep 
him steady, to open a vein, or the temporal 
artery; and in weakly constitutions the 
most powerful antispasmodics might be tried 
in the form of clyster, as they could hardly 
be swallowed: but there is very seldom time 
for such measures. In the intervals the 
treatment consists: 1. In obviating the 


_ several exciting causes: 2. In. correcting 
_ amy observable predisposition: 3. In the 
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use of those means, which are most likely to 
break through the habit of recurrence. 

I, ‘Uhe manner of fulfilling the first indi- 
cation requires littie explanation: -after an 
injury to the head, or where there is disease 
of the bone, an operation may be necessary, 
to remove irritation from the brain; in 
children teething, the gums ought to be 
lanced: where the bowels are foul or worms 
suspected, active purgatives should be exhi- 
bited, &e. In those instances, in which the 
aura epileptica is perceived, it has been re- 
commended to destroy the part, where it 
originates, or.divide the nerve going to it, 
or correct the morbid action by a blister; 
&c.; such means would certainly be proper: 
when there is any disease discoverable in it. 
Making a tight ligature on the limb above 
has sometimes prevented a fit; but perhaps 
only through the medium of the imagination: 

{i. Where a plethoric state appears to 
lay the foundation of the disease, which is 
often tue case, the patient must be re- 
stricted to a low diet, frequent purges 
exhibited, and the other excretions kept up, 
and he should take regular moderate exer- 
cise, avoiding whatever may determine the 
blood to the head ; and to counteract such 4 
tendency, occasional cuppin g, blisters, issues, 
&c. may be useful, as well as the shower 
bath; but in urgent circumstances, the 
lancet ought to be freely used. If on the 
contrary, there are marks of inanition and 
debility, a generous diet, with tonic medi- 
cines, and other means of strengthening the 
system, will be proper. The vegetable 
tonics have not been so successful in this 
disease as the metallic preparations, particu- 
larly the sulphate of zinc, the nitrate of silver, 
and the ammoniated copper, but this cannot’ 
perhaps be so safely persevered in; where: 
the patient is remarkably exsanguious, cha- 
lybeates may answer better; and in obsti- 
nate cases the arsenical solution might have: 
a cautious trial. In irritable constitutions 
sedatives are indicated, as digitalis, opium, 
&c.: but the free use of opium is restricted: 
by a tendency to congestion in the head. 
Where syphilis appears to be concerned,’ 
a course of mercury is proper; in scrophu- 
lous habits, bark, with soda and sea-bathing ; 
and so on. , 

Ill. The third division of remedies comes 
especially in use, where the fits are frequent, 
or where their recurrence can be anticipated : 
emetics will often prevent them, or a full 
dose of opium; also other powerful antis-: 
pasmodics, as xther, musk, valerian, &c. :. 
or strong odours, and in short any thing 
producing a considerable impression on the 
system. Bark taken largely might perhaps 
be more successful on this principle. "The 
disease has sometimes been cured, especially 
when originating from sympatby, by in- 
spiring fear or horror; and many frivolous 
charms may no doubt have taken effect’ 
through the medium of the imagination. 
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Also long voyages have removed it, which 
might especially be hoped for at the age of 
puberty, particularly if a considerable change 
in the mode of life were made in other re- 
spects; those who had lived indolently being 
obliged to exert themselves, the diet properly 
adapted to the state of the system, &c. 

EPILO'BIUM. (From em AoBou tor, 
a violet or beautiful flower, growing on a 
pod.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Octandria. 
Order, Monogynia. 

Kirrno/sium aNGustiro'LiuM. Rose-bay- 
willow herb. The young tender shoots cut 
in the spring, and dressed as asparagus, 
are little inferior to it. 

Erme’pium. The plant barren-wort. 

Erimo’/rivs. (From em, and pepw, to 
divide.) A term applied to an unequal 
pulse. 

Evimy'rtis. (From em, and pvan, the 
knee.) The patella or knee bone. 


Erinenev’cus. (From emwevw, to nod 
or incline.) An unequal pulse. 
Eprino’rium. From - em, upon, and 


vewlos, the back.) ‘The shoulder blade. 

Eriny'cris. (From em, and yué, night.) 
A pustule, which rises in the night, form- 
ing an angry tumour on the skin of the 
arms, hands, and thighs, of the size of a 
lupine, of a dusky red, and sometimes of a 
livid and pale colour, with great inflamma- 
tion and pain. Ina few days it breaks, and 
sloughs away. 

Errea/cris. (From erimakjow, to coagu- 
late.) A plant mentioned by Dioscorides ; 
and so named because its juice was said to 
coagulate milk. 

Errearoxy’sMus. (From em, upon, and 
mapogucnos, a paroxysm.) An unusual fre- 
quency of febrile exacerbation. 

Erira/srum. (From em, upon, and zac- 
ow, to sprinkle.) Any powdered drug 
sprinkled on the body. ; 

Erree/cuys. (From em, above, and 
myxvs, the cubit.) That part of the arm 
above the cubit. 

Erruioci'sma. (From em, upon, and 
droyizw, to inflame.) Violent inflammation, 
or burning heat in any part, attended with 
pain, tumour, and redness: also a name 
given by Hippocrates to the shingles. 

EPI/PHURA. (From empepw, to carry 
forcibly.) The watery eye. An involun- 
tary flow of tears. A superabundant flow- 
ing ofa serous or aqueous humour from the 
eyes. A genus of disease in the class 
locales, and order apocenoses, of Cullen. 
The humour which flows very copiously 
from the eye, in epiphora, appears to be 
furnished, not only by the lachrymal gland, 
but from the whole surface of the conjunc- 
tive membrane, Meibomius’s glands, and 
the caruncula lachrymalis ; which increased 
and morbid secretion may be induced from 
any stimulus seated between the ‘globe of 
the eye and lids, as sand, acrid fumes, and 
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the like; or it may arise from the stimulus 
of active inflammation; or from the acri- 
mony of scrophula, measles, small pox, &c. 
or from general relaxation. The disease 
may also arise from a more copious secretion 
of tears, than the puncta lachrymalia can 
absorb, or as is most common, from an ob- 
struction in the lachrymal canal, in con- 
sequence of which the tears are prevented 
from passing freely from the eye into the 
nose. 

EPY’PHYSIS, (From em, upon, and 
vw, to grow.) Any portion of bone grow - 
ing upon another, but separated from it by 
a cartilage. 

Erreza’sma. (From em, upon, and 
TAacow, to spread.) A poultice; also a 
name for an application of wheat meal, 
boiled in hydreleum, to wounds. 

EPIPLOCE’LE. (From ez:ravoy, the 
omentum, and xkyAn, a tumour.) An omen- 
tal hernia. A rupture produced by the 
protrusion of a portion of the omentum. 
See Hernia. 

Erretocomi'stes. {From emmaAoov, the 
omentum, and kopiZw, to carry.) One whe 
has the omentum morbidly large. 

Epiritoic arprenDAGES. See Appendicule 


epiploice. 
EPIPLOI'TIS. (From emrmadoor, the 
omentum.) An inflammation of the pro- 


cess of the peritoneum, that forms the 
epiploon or omentum. See Peritonitis. 
Eyrrtoo’MpHaton. (From emmdooy, the 
omentum, and oudados, the navel.) An 
omental hernia protruding at the navel. 
EPYPLOON. (From emmow, to sail 


over, because it is mostly found floating, as 


it were, upon the intestines.) See Omen- 


tum. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCE’LE. (From em 
TAoov, the omentum, eoxeov, the scrotum, 
and xr7An, a tumour or hernia.) A rupture 
of the omentum into the scrotum, or a scrotal 
hernia containing omentum. 

Eriro'Lasts. (From eruroAat%w, to swim 
on the top.) A fluctuation of humours. 
A species of chemical sublimation. 

Evwo'ma. (From em, upon, and tape, 
a lid.) An instrument to cover the shoulder 
in a luxation. 

Eviroro/ma. (From emmwpew, to har- 
den.) An indurated tumour in the joints ; 
a callous concretion, a tophus, a tophaceous 
callus molesting the joints. 

Eriery’xis. (From emmlvcow, to close 
up.) A spasmodic closing of the lips. 

Errryre’xis, (From emt, and uperiw, to 
be feverish.) A rapid exacerbation in a 
fever. 

Eririee’sis, (From em, and pryew to 
become cold.) An unusual degree of cold, 
or repetition of rigors. 

Eri'renor. (From em, upon, and pec, 
to flow.) An influx or afflux of humours 
to any part. - 1 Sne ad 


Erisarci'p1um. (From em, upon, and 


x 


‘ ‘a sphere ; 
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capt, the flesh.) An anasarca. or dvopsy 
spread between the skin and flesh. 


EPISCHE’SIS. (From emoxew, to 
restrain.) A suppression of excretions. 
Jt is an order in the class docales of Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Eri'scuium. (From em, upon, and icxiov, 
the hip-bone.) The os pubis. 


Eriscora tis. (From episcopus, abishop, 
or mitred dignitary, ) Resembling a bishep’s 
mitre. It is applied toa valve at the orifice 
between the left auricle and ventricle of the 
heart called the mitral valve. 


Enrispa/smus. (From emioraw, to draw 
together.) A quick inspiration of the 
breath. 


‘EPISPA‘STICS.  (Lpispastica, sc. me- 
dicamenta, from emioraw, to draw together. ) 
‘Those substances which are capable, when 
applied to the surface of the body, of pro- 
ducing a serous or puriform discharge, by 
exciting a previous state of inflammation. 
The term, though comprehending likewise 
issues ‘and setons, is more commonly re- 
stricted to blisters — those applications 
which, exciting inflammation on the skin, 
occasion a thin serous fluid to be poured 
from the exhalants, raise the cuticle, and 
form the appearancé of a vesicle. This 
effect arises from their strong stimulating 
power, and to this stimulant operation and 
the pain they excite, are to be ascribed 
the advantages derived from them in the 
treatment of disease. The evacuation they 
occasion is too inconsiderable to have any 
material effect. 

‘It is a principle sufficiently established 
with regard to the living system, that where 
a morbid action exists, it may often be 
removed by inducing an action of a different 
kind in the same or neighbouring part. 
“On this principle is explained the “utility 
of blisters in local inflammation and spas- 
modic action, and it regulates their appli- 
cation in pneumonia, gastritis, hepatitis, 
phrenitis, angina, rheumatism, colic, and 
spasmodic affections of the stomach; dis- 
eases in which they are employed with the 
most marked advantage. 

A similar principle exists with respect to 
‘pain; exciting one pain often relieves an- 
other. Hence blisters often give relief in 


‘tooth-ache, and some other painful affec- 


tions. 

Lastly, dlistérs, by their operation, com- 
‘municate a stimulus to the whole system, 
and raise the vigour of the circulation. 
Hence, in part, their utility in fevers of the 
typhoid } kind, though in such cases they 


_are used with ‘still more advantage to obviate 


or remove local inflammation 

Erisrnm s1a. (From. em, and oaipa, 
so-called from the spherical shape 
_of the brain. ) The windings of the exterior 
surface of the brain; or Sas winding vessels 
upon it.» 
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Epista’@Mus. 
trickle down.) 


(From em, and saZw, to 
A catarrl. 


EristapHYLi'nus. (From em, and See! 
urn.) See Uvula. 
EPISTA’XIS. (From emsagw, to dis- 


tilfrom.) Bleeding at the nose, with pain, 
or fulness of the head. A genus of disease 
arranged by Cullen in the class pyrevia, 
and order hemorrhagic. 

Persons of a sanguine and plethoric habit 
and not yet advanced to manhood, are 
very liable to be attacked with this com- 
plaint: females being much less subject to 
it than males, particularly after menstrua- 
tion. 

Epistaxis comes on at times without any, 
previous warning; but. at others, it is pre- 
ceded by a pain “and heayiness in the head, 
flushing in the face, heat and itching in ihe 
nostrils, a throbbing of the temporal arte- 
ries and a quickness of the pulse. In some 
instances a coldness of the feet, and shiver- 
ing over the whole body, together with a 
costive belly, are observed to precede an 
attack of this hemorrhage. 

This complaint is to be considered as of 
little consequence, when occurring in young 
persons, being never attended with any 
danger ; but when it arises in those who are 
advanced in life, flows profusely and re- 
turns frequently, it indicates too great 
fulness of the vessels of the head, and not 
unfrequently precedes apoplexy, palsy, &c. 
and, therefore, in such cases, is to be re- 
garded as a dangerous disease. When this 
hemorrhage arises in any putrid disorder, 
it is to be considered as a fatal symptom, 

In general, we need not be very anxious 
to stop a discharge of blood from the nose, 
particularly where there are marks of fulness 
of the vessels of the head: but if it occurs 
under a debilitated state of the system, or 
becomes. very profuse, means must be em- 
ployed to, suppress it.. These are chiefly 
of a local nature; applying pressure to the 
bleeding vessels, introducing astringents 
into the nostrils, as solutions of alum, sul- 
phate of zinc, sulphate of copper, &c. apply- 
ing cold to the head, or to some very sen- 
sible part of the skin, as in the course of 
the spine, &c. At the same time the patient 
should be kept in the erect position. If 
the hemorrhage be of an active character, 
the antiphlogistic regimen should be care- 
fully observed: the patient kept cool and 
quict; the saline cathartics, refrigerants, 
as nitrate of potash and the acids, digitalis, 
diaphoretics, &c. administered internally ; 
and blood may be taken from the temples 
by leeches, or even from the arm, if the pa- 
tient be very plethoric. Sometimes, after 
the failure of other means, closing the pos- 
terior as well as anterior outlets from the 
nose, and preventing the escape of the 
blood for some time mechanically, has been . 
successful ; and this might be particularly 
proper, where it was discharged copiously 
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into the fauces, so as to endanger suffoca- 
tion, on the patient falling asleep. 

EPISTHO’TONOS. (From emséer, 
forwards, and teivw, to extend.) A spas- 
modic affection of muscles drawing the body 
forwards. See Tetanus. | 

Erisro Mion. (From em, upon, and 
soua, a mouth.) A stopper for a bottle. 
Also a vent-hole of a furnace, called the 
register. 

Eristro/pHatus. (From em, upon, and 
spepw, to turn about.) It is applied to the 
first vertebra of the neck, because it turns 
about upon the second as upon an axis, 
which therefore was so called by the antients. 
Some, though improperly, called the second 
thus. It is also written Epistrophea and 
Epistrophis. 

Ery'strorue. (From emspepw, to invert. ) 
An inversion of any part, as when the neck, 
is turned round. ‘ Also a return of a dis- 
order which has ceased. 

EPISTROPHEUS. (From emspodaw, 
to turn round, because the head is turned 
upon it.) Epistropheus. The second cervical 
vertebra. See Dentaius. 

Epr'srropuis. See Epistrophalus. 

Epr'rasis. (From em, and teww, to ex- 
tend.) The beginning and increase of a 
paroxysm or disease. . 

EPITHE’LIUM. The cuticle on the 
red part of the lips. 

Erirue’sa. (From em, upon, and 76nut, 
to apply.) A term sometimes applied to 
a lotion, fomentation, or some external ap- 
plication. 

Eriruema'tium. The same. A_ plaster. 

Errtuests. (From em, and ri€nu, to 
cover, or lay upon.) The rectification of 
crooked limbs by means of instruments. 

EPITHY’MUM. (From em, upon, and 
@vpyos, the herb thyme.) See Cuscuta Epi- 


thymum. 
Ero'pe. (From em, over, and dy, a 
song.) Epodos. The method of curing 


distempers by incantation. 

Evom'is. (From em, upon, and wyos, 
the shoulder.) The acromion, or upper 
part of the shoulder. 

Erompus’tium. (From em, upon, and 
oupados, the navel.) An application to the 
navel. 

EPSOM SALT. A purging salt for- 
merly obtained by boiling down the mineral 
water found in the vicinity of Epsom in 
Surrey. It is at present prepared from 
sea water, which, after being boiled down, 
and the muriate of soda separated, deposits 
numerous crystals, that consist chiefly of 
sulphate of magnesia, and sold in the shops 
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gallon, to five drachms and one scruple. 
Of the total ‘residuum, by far the greater 
part, about four or five-sixths, is sulphate 
of magnesia mixed with a very few muriates, 
such as that of lime, and probably mag- 
nesi%, which render it very deliquescent, 
and increase the bitterness of taste, till pu- 
rified by repeated crystallizations. There 
is nothing sulphurous or metallic ever found 
in this spring. ‘The. diseases in which it is 
employed are similar to those in which we 
use Sedlitz water. There are many other 
of the simple saline springs that might be 
enumerated, all cf which agree with that 
of Epsom, in containing a notable pro- 
portion of some purging salt, (which, for 
the most part, is either Epsom or Glauber’s 
salt, or often a mixture of both,) such as 
Acton, Kilburne, Bagnigge Wells, Dog and 
Duck, St. George’s Fields, &c. 

EPU'LIS. (From em, and ovaa, the 
gums.) A small tubercle on the gums, It 
is said sometimes to become cancerous. 

EPULO’TICS. (Epulotica, sc. medi- 
camenta; from emovAow, to cicatrize.) A 
term given by surgeons to those applications 
which promote the formation of skin. 

EQUISE’/TUM. (From eguus, a horse, 
and seta, a bristle: so named from its re- 
semblance to a horse’stail. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Cryptogamia. Or-_ 
der, Filices. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeial name of the Cau- 
da equina. See Hippuris vulgaris. 

Equise'tum arver'nsx. See Hippuris vul- 
garis. 5 

E/quus a'stnus. The systematic name 
of the animal called an ass; the female 
affords a light and nutritious milk. 

Era/nrnemus. (From mp, the spring, 
and ay@euos, a flower; so called because it 
flowers in the spring.) A sort of chamo- 
mile, 

ERASIS/TRATUS, a celebrated Greek 
physician, said to have been born in the 
island of Ceos, and to have been the most 
distinguished pupil of Chrysippus, of the 
Cnidian school. He was the first, in con- 
junction with Herophilus, to dissect human 
bodies, anatomy having been before studied 
only in brutes; but the Ptolemies haying 
allowed them to examine malefactors, they ” 
were enabled to make many important dis- 
coveries, Celsus notices a very improbable 
report, that they opened the bodies of those 
persons alive, to observe the internal mo- 
tions: they could hardly then have main- 
tained, that the arteries and left ventricle, 
do not naturally contain blood, but air only. 


under the name of sal catharticus amarus,.“ The works of Erasistratus, which were nu- 


or bitter purging salt. 
has. 

EPSOM WATER. Aqua Epsomensis. 
This water ‘evaporated to dryness leaves a 
residuum, the quantity of which has been 
estimated from an ounce and a half in the 


See Magnesic § 


merous, are lost; but, from the account of 
Galen, he appears to have very accurately 
described the brain, which he considered as_ 
the common sensorium; also the heart and 
large vessels; and pointed out the office of — 
the liver and kidneys; but he supposed di- — 
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gestion performed by trituration. He ima- 
gined inflammation and fever to arise from 
the blood being forced through the minute 
veins into the corresponding arteries. He 
was averse from blood-letting, or the use of 
active medicines, but sometimes. employed 
mild clystets; trusting. however, principally 
to abstinence, and proper exercise. Being 
tormented with an uleer in the foot, at an 
extreme old age, he is said to have termi- 
nated his existence by poison. 

Erare’va Ma/xmetos. The fruit of this 
plant, a native of several parts of India, is 
about the size of an orange, and covered 
with a hard bony shell, containing a yellow 
viscous pulp, of a most agreeable flavour ; 
this is scooped out, and being mixed with 
sugar and orange, is brought to the tables of 
the grandees in India, who eat it as a great 
delicacy. It is also esteemed as a sovereign 
remedy against dysentery. 

Exgsvxruus. (Epe€wvéos.) The vetch. 

ERE/CYTOR CLITO/RIDIS. First 
muscle of the clitoris of Douglas. Ischio- 
eavernosus of Winslow, and Ischio-clitoridien 
of Dumas. A muscle of the clitoris that 
draws it downwards and backwards, and 
serves to make the body of the clitoris 
more tense, by squeezing the blood into it 
from its crus.. It arises from the tubero- 
sity of the ischium, and is inserted into the 
clitoris. 

ERE’/CTOR PE'NIS. Ischio-caverno- 
sus of Winslow, and Ischio-caverneux of 
Dumas. A muscle of the penis that drives 
the urine or semen forwards, and, by grasp- 
ing the bulb of the urethra, pushes the blood 
towards the corpus cavernosum and the 
gians, and thus distends them. It arises 


- from the tuberosity of the ischium, and is 


inserted into the sides of the cavernous sub- 
stance of the penis. 


ERETHI'SMUS. (From epeéigw, to 
excite or irritate.) Increased sensibility and 
irritability. It is variously applied by modern 
writers. Mr. Pearson has described a state of 
the constitution produced by mercury acting 
on it as a poison. He calls it the mercurial 
erethismus, and mentions that it is charac- 

_ terized, by great depression of strength, 


anxiety about the precordia, irregular action 


of the heart, frequent sighing, trembling, a 
small, quick, sometimes intermitting pulse, 
occasional vomiting, a pale contracted coun- 
tenance, a sense of coldness; but the tongue 
_is seldom furred, nor are the vital and 
natural functions much disturbed. In this 
State any sudden exertion will sometimes 
prove fatal. 


_ Enrgasre’rium. | (From epyov, work.) A. 
. PY 


laboratory: that part of the furnace in which 
is contained the matter to be acted upon. 
ERICA. (From epeiunmw, to break; so 
named from its fragility, or because it is 
broken into rods to make besoms of.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
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nean systems. Class, 
Monogynia. Heath. 
‘Eaicr/num. .(Frem epeucn, heath.) A 
medicine in which heath is an ingredient. 

Errerrum. (From np, the spring, and 
yepwr, old; so called, because in the spring 
it has a white blossom like the hair of an 
old man.) See Senecio vulgaris. 

ERO’SION. | From erodo, to gnaw off.) 
Erosio. This word is very often used in 
the same sense as ulceration, viz. the for- 
mation of a breach or chasm in the sub- 
stanee ef parts, by the action of the ab- 
sorbents. 

EROTIA’NUS, the author of a glos- 
sary, containing an explanation of the terms 
in Hippocrates, lived in the reign of Neros 
The work was printed at Venice, in 1566 ; 
and also annexed to Foésius’s Edition of 
Hippocrates. 

Exoroma’n1a. (From egws, love, and 
pavia, madness.) That melancholy, or mad 
ness, which is the effect of love. 

E/ares. (From epr@, to creep ; so named 
from their gradually increasing in size.) 
The shingles, or herpes. 

ERRA’TIC.’ (Erraticus, from erro, to 
wander.) Wandering. Irregular, A term 
occasionally applied to pains, or any disease 
which is not fixed, but moves from one part. 
to another, as gout, rheumatism, &c. 

E/RRHINE. (£rrhina, se. medica- 
menta: eppwa, from ev, in, and pty, the 
nose.) By errhines are to be understood 
those medicines which, when topically ap- 
plied to the internal membrane of the nose, 
excite sneezing, and increase the secretion, 
independent of any mechanical irritation. 
The articles belonging to this class may be 
referred to two orders. 

1. Sternutatary errhines, as nicotiana, hel- 
leborus, euphorbium, which are selected for . 
the torpid, the vigorous, but not plethoric; 
and those to whom any degree of evacuation 
would not be hurtful. 

2, Evacuating errhines, as asarum, &c. 
which are calculated for the phlegmatic and — 
infirm. 

E/rror to/ct. Boerhaave is said to have 
introduced this term, from the opinion that 
the vessels were of different sizes, for the 
circulation of blood, lymph, and serum, 
and that when the larger sized globules 
were forced into the lesser vessels, they 
became obstructed, by an error of place. 
But this opinion does not appear to be well 
grounded. . 

Erv’ca. (From erwgo, to make smooth, 
so named from the smoothness of its leaves ; 
or from wro, to burn, because of its biting 
quality.) See Brassica. 

Ervu/ca sy¥Lve sTRis. 
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Octandria. Order, 


The wild rocket. 


Brassica erucastrum of Linnzus. See 
Brassica. 
ERUPTION. A. discolouration, or 


spots on the skin, as the eruption of small 
pox, measles, nettle-rash, &c. | 


\ 
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ERUPTIVE DISEASES. A term 


nearly synonimous with cutaneous dis- 
eases, 

Erorue’ma. (From epevdw, to make red.) 
A fiery red tumour, or pustules on the skin. 

E/RVUM. (Quasi arvum, a field, be- 
cause it grows wild in the fields: or from 
eruo, to pluck out, because it is diligently 
plucked from corn.) The tare. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
LLinnzan system. Class, Diadelphia. Order, 
Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of tare. 
See Ervum Ervilia. 

Er’vum er’vitta. Orobus. The plant 
ordered by this name is the Ervum ervilia ; 
germinibus undato plicatis, foliis imparipin- 
natis, of Linnzus. In times of scarcity, the 
seeds have been made into bread, which is 
not the most salubrious. The meal was 
formerly amongst the resolvent remedies by 
way of poultice. 

E’rvum tens. The systematic name of 
the lentil. Lens, gakxos of the Greeks. 
Ervum lens pedunculis subbifloris ; seminibus 
compressis, convexis, of Linnzeus. There 
are two varicties; the one with large, the 
other small seeds. They are eaten in many 
places as we eat peas, than which they are 
more flatulent, and more difficult to digest. 
A decoction of these seeds is used as a lotion 
to the ulcerations after smiall-pox, and, it is 
said, with success. 

_ ERYNGIUM. (From epuyyavw, to 
eructate.) Eryngo, or sea-holly. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeial name of the sea 
holly. See Eryngium maritimwm. 

ERxyneium MARITIMUM. ‘The systematic 
name of the sea holly or eryngo. Eryngium:— 
Soltis radicalibus subrotundis, plicatis spinosis, 
capitulis pedunculatis, paleis tricuspidatis, of 
Linnzus. The root of this plant is directed 
for medicinal use. It has no particular 
smell, but to the taste it manifests a grateful 
sweetness ; and, on being chewed for some 
time, it discovers a light aromatic warmth 
‘or pungency. It was formerly celebrated 
for its supposed aphrodisiac powers, but it is 
now very rarely employed. 

Ery’Ncium campe’stre. The root of 
this plant, Eryngium campestre ; foliis radi- 
calibus, amplexicaulibus, pinnato-lanceolatis, 
of Linneus, is used in many places for that 
of the sea eryngo. See Eryngium. 

Eryngo. See Eryngium. 

Eryngo, sea. See Hryngium. 

Eryngo leaved lichen. See Lichen islan- 
dius. 

ERY’SIMUM. (From epvw, to draw, 
so called from its power of drawing and pro- 
ducing blisters; others derive it amo Tov 
epee, because the leaves are much cut; 
others from eprriuo0v, precious. ) ‘ 

1, The name of a genus of plants in 
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the Linnean system. Class, Tetradyna- 
mia, Order, Siliquosa. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the hedge 
mustard. See Erysimum officinale. 

Ery’stmum anuia’r1a. The systematic 
name of Jack in the hedge. Alliaria. Sauce- 
alone, or stinking hedge-mustard. The 
plant to which this name is given, in the 
pharmacopeeias, is the Erysimum alliaria ; 
foliis cordaiis, of Linnzus; it is sometimes 
exhibited in humid asthma and dyspnea, 
with success. Its virtues are powerfully 
diaphoretic, diuretic, and antiscorbutic. 

Ery’stmum Barpare’sA. The systematic 
name of the barbarea of the shops. Barba- 
rea. ‘The leaves of this plant, EHrysimum 
barbarea : — foliis lyratis, extimo subrotundo 
of Linnzus, may be ranked among the 
antiscorbutics. They are seldom used in 
practice, 

Ery’staum orricina’tx. The systematic 
name of the hedge mustard. LHrysimwm. 
This plant; Erysimum siliquis spice adpressis, 
foliis runcinatis, of Linneus, was for- 
merly much used for its expectorant and 
diuretic qualities, which are now forgotten. 
The seeds are warm and pungent, and very 
similar to those of mustard in their sensible 
effects. 

ERYSI’PELAS. (From epva, to draw, 
and wedas, adjoining; named from the 
neighbouring parts being affected by the 
eruption.) Zgnis sacer. The rose, or St. 
Anthony’s fire. A genus of disease in the 
class pyrevie, and order exanthemata of 
Cullen. It is known by synocha of two or 
three days continuance, with drowsiness; 
and sometimes with delirium; pulse com- 
monly full and hard; then erythema of the 
face, or some other part, with continuance 
of synocha, tending either to abscess or 
gangrene, There are two species of this 
disease, aceording to Cullen: 1. Erysipelas 
vesiculosum, with large blisters: 2. Erysi- 
pelas pklyctenodes, the shingles, or an ery- 
pelas with phlycteena, or small blisters. 

This disease is an inflammatory affection, 
principally of the skin, when it makes its 
appearance externally, and of the mucous 
membrane when it is seated internally ; and 
is more liable to attack women and chil- 
dren, and those of an irritable habit, than 
those of a plethoric and robust constitution. 

It is remarkable that erysipelas some- 
times returns periodically, attacking the 
patient once or twice in the year, or even 
once every,month, and then by its repeated 
attacks it often gradually exhausts the 
strength, especially if he/-be old and of | 
a bad habit. : ; 

When the inflammation is principally 
confined to the skinj and is unattended by 
any affection.of the system, it is then called 
erythema; but when the system is affected 
it is named erysipelas. . oa 

Every part of the body is equally liable 
to it, but it more frequently appears on the 
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face, legs, and feet, than any where else 
when seated externally; and it occurs of- 


tener in warm climates than phlegmonous 
inflammation. 


It is brought on by all the causes that are 
apt to excite inflammation, such as injuries 
of all kinds, the external application of 
stimulants, exposure to cold, and obstructed 
perspiration; and it may likewise be occa- 
sioned by a certain matter generated within 
the body, and thrown out on its surface. A 
particular state of the atmosphere seems 
sometimes to render it epidemical. 


In slight cases, where it attacks the ex- 

tremities, it makes its appearance with a 
roughness, heat, pain, and redness of the 
skin, which becomes pale when the finger 
is pressed upon it, and again returns to its 
former colour, when itis removed, ‘There 
prevails likewise a small febrile disposition, 
and the patient is rather hot and thirsty. If 
the attack is mild, these symptoms will con- 
tinue only for a few days, the surface of 
the part affected will become yellow, the 
‘euticle or scarf-skin will fall off in scales, 
and no further inconvenience will perhaps be 
experienced; but if the. attack has been, 
severe, and the inflammatory symptoms 
have run high, then there will ensue pains 
in the head and back, great heat, thirst, and 
restlessness; the part affected will slightly 
swell: the pulse will become small and fre- 
quent; and about the fourth day, a number 
of little vesicles, containing a limpid, and, 
in some cases, a yellowish fluid, will arise. 
In some instances, the fluid is viscid, and 
instead of running out, as. generally hap- 
pens when the blister is broken, it adheres to 
and dries upon the skin. 

In unfavourable cases, these blisters some- 
_ times degenerate into obstinate ulcers, which 

~ now and then become gangrenous. This, 
‘however, does not happen frequently; for 
although it is not uncommon for the surface 
of the skin, and the blistered places to ap- 
pear livid or even blackish, yet this usually 
disappears with the other symptoms of the 
complaint. 

The period at which the vesicles shew 
themselves is very uncertain. The same 
may be said of the duration of the eruption. 
In mild cases, it often disappears gradually, 
or is carried off by spontaneous sweating. 
In some cases it continues without shewing 
any disposition to decline for twelve or four- 
teen days, or longer. 


The trunk of the body is sometimes at- 
tacked with erysipelatous inflammation, but 
less frequently so than the extremities. It 
is not uncommon, however, for infants to be 
attacked in this manner a few days after 
birth; and in these it makes its appearance 
about the genitals. The inflamed skin is 
hard, and apparently very painful to the 
touch. ‘The belly often becomes uniformly 
tense, and sphacelated spots sometimes are 
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to be observed. From dissections made by 
Dr. Underwood. it appears, that in this form 
of the disease the inflammation frequently 
spreads to the abdominal viscera, 

Another species of erysipelatous inflam- 
mation, which most usually attacks the trunk 
of the body, is that vulgarly known by the 
name of shingles, being a corruption of 
the French word ceingle, which implies a 
belt. Instead of appearing an uniform in- 
flamed surface, it consists of a number of 
little pimples extending round the body a 
little above the umbilicus, which have yesi- 
cles formed on themin a short time. Little 
or no danger ever attends this species of 
erysipelas. 

When erysipelas attacks the face, it comes 
on with chilliness, succeeded by heat, rest- 
lessness, thirst, and other febrile symptoms, 
with a drowsiness cr tendency to coma or 
delirium, and the pulse is very frequent and 
full. At the end of two or three days, a 
fiery redness appears on some part of the 
face, and this extends at length to the scalp, 
and then gradually down the neck, leaving 
a tumefaction in every part the redness has 
occupied. The whole face at length be- 
comes turgid, and the eyelids are so much 
swelled as to'deprive the patient of sight. 
When the redness and swelling have con- 
tinued for some time, blisters of different 
sizes, containing a thin colourless acrid 
liquor, arise on different parts of the face, 
and the skin puts on a livid appearance in 
the blistered places; but in those not af- 
fected with blisters, the cuticle, towards the 
close of the disease, falls of in scales. 

No remission of the fever takes place on 
the appearance of the inflammation on the 
face ; but, on the contrary, it is increased as 
the latter extends, and both will continue 
probably for the space of eight or ten days. 
In the course of the inflammation, the dis- 
position tocoma and delirium are sometimes 
so increased as to destroy the patient be- 
tween the seventh and eleventh days of the 
disease. When the complaint is mild, and 
not leading to a fatal event, the inflamma- 
tion and fever generally cease gradually 
without any evident crisis. 

If the disease arises in a bad habit of bo- 
dy, occupies a part possessed of great sensi- 
bility, is accompanied with much inflamma- 


tion, fever, and delirium, and these take — 
place at an early period, we may suppose the 


patient exposed to imminentdanger. Where 
translations of the morbid matter take place, 
and the inflammation falls on either the 
brain, lungs, or abdominal viscera, we may 
entertain the same unfavourable opinion, 
Erysipelas never terminates in suppuration, 
unless combined with a considerable degree 
of phlegmonous inflammation, which _ is, 
however, sometimes the case; but ina bad 
habit, it isapt to terminate in gangrene, in 
which case there will be also great danger. 
When the febrile symptoms are mild, and 
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uniccompanied by delirium or coma, and 
the inflammation does not run high, we need 
not be apprehensive of danger. 

Where the disease has occupied thé face, 
and proves fatal, inflammation of the brain, 
and its consequences, are to’be met with on 
dissection. 

The treatment of erysipelas must pro- 
ceed on the antiphlogistic plan, varied how- 
ever in its activity according to the type of 
the disease. When it occurs in robust ple- 
thoric constitutions, partaking of the phleg- 
monous character, with severe synochal 
fever, it will be proper to begin by taking 
a moderate quantity of blood; then direct 
cooling saline purgatives, antimonial diaph- 
oretics, a light vegetable diet, &c. When 
the disorder attacks the face, it may be bet- 
ter to use cupping behind the neck, and 
keep the head somewhat raised. But if the 
disease exhibits rather the typhoid type, and 
particularly where there is a tendency to 
gangrene, the patient’s strength must be 
supported: after clearing out the prime viz, 
and endeavouring to promote the other se- 


‘cretions by mild evacuants, when the pulse’ 


begins to fail, a more nutritious diet, with 
a moderate quantity of wine, and the de- 
coction of bark with sulphuric acid, or other 
tonic medicine, may be resorted to; nay, 
even the bark in substance, and the more 
powerful stimulants, as ammonia, &c. ought 
to be tried, if the preceding fail. Should 
the inflammation, quitting the skin, attack 
an internal part, a blister, or some rubefa- 
cient, may help to relieve the patient; and 
stimulants to the lower extremities will 
dikewise be proper, where the head is severe- 
ly affected. To the inflamed part of the 
skin applications must not be too freely made: 
where there is much pain and heat, cooling 
it occasionally with plain water, is perhaps 
best; and where an acrid discharge occurs, 
washing it away from time to time -with 
warm milk and water. Should suppuration 
happen, itis important to make an early 
opening for the escape of the matter, to 
Obviate the extensive sloughings otherwise 
apt to follow, and where gangrene occurs, 
the fermenting cataplasm maybe applied. 

' ERYTHE’MA. (From epupos, red.) 
A morbid redness of the skin, asis observed 
upon the cheeks of hectic patients after 
eating, and the skin covering bubo, phlieg- 
mon, &c. Erysipelas is so called when 
the inflammation is principally confined to 
the skin. ‘ 

Eryturo’payum. (From epv@pos, red, 
so called from the colour of its juice.) See 
Rubia. 

Eryrsrorrpes. (From epvépos, red,and 
eidos, a likeness, so called from its colour.) 
A name given to the tunica vaginalis testis, 

Eryturo’xium. (From €puépos, red, so 
called from the red colour of itsjuice.) A 
species of satyrion. | 

Ernyrwro'xynum. (From epuépos, red, 
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and fvAov, wood, so named from its colour.) 
Logwood. 
E‘ryvrnaus. (From épupos, red, so 


named from the red colour of its juice.) 
The herb stumach. 

E’sapus. (From ecadaw, to feel.) The 
touch; or feeling the mouth of the womb, 
to know its state. 

E’SCHAR. (Eoxapa, from exxapow, to 
scab over.) Eschara. The portion of flesh 
that is destroyed by the application of a 
caustic. 

ESCHARO'TICS. (Escharotica, se. 
medicamenta, exxapoliea, from exxapow, to 
scab over.) Causties. Corrosives. A 
term given by surgeons to those substances 
which possess a power of destroying the 
texture of the various solid parts of the 
animal bedy to which they are directly 
applied. The articles of this class of sub- 
stances may be arranged under two orders. 

1. Kroding escharotics, as blue vitriol, 
alumen ustum, &c. 

2. Caustic escharotics, as lapis infernalis, 
argentum nitratum, oleum vitrioli, acidum 
nitrosumr, &e. 

ESCULENT. An appellation given to 
such plants, or any part of them, that may 
be eaten for food. eke 

E’sox tu'crus. The systematie name of 
a fish of the class pisces, and order abdomit- 
nates, from whose liver an oil spontaneously 
is separated, which is termed in some phar= 
macopeoeias oleum lucii piscis. It is used in 
some countries by surgeons, to destroy spots 
of the transparent éornea. 

E’SSENCE. Several of the volatile or 
essential oils are so called by the perfu- 
mers. 

ESSE’/NTIAL OIL. See Oil. 

B/SSERA. (Arab, A humour.) A 
species of cutaneous eruption, distinguished 
by broad, shining, smooth, red spots, mostly 
without fever, and differing from the néttle 
rash in not being elevated: It generally 
attacks the face and hands. 

E’sura. (From esus, eaten, because it 
is eaten by some as a medicine.) Spurge. 

E’'suta ma’sor. See Euphorbia palus- 
tris. 

E’suta r’Nor, 
PUSSLAS: 

K'THER. See Ather. : 

E’ruer, ace'nc. Aceti¢ naphtha Al 
etherial fluid, drawn over from an equal 
admixture of alkohol and acetic acid, dis- 
tilled with a gentle heat from a glass: re- 
sort in a sand-bath. It has a grateful 
smel], is extremely light, volatile, and in- 
flammable. 

E'ruer, Muria'ric. Marine ether. Ma-_ 
rine ether is obtained by mixing and dis- 
tilling alkobol with extremely concentrated 
muriate of tin. It is stimulant, antiseptie, 
and diuretic. ver 

E'rier, nitrous. Nitric naphtha, This 
is only a stronger preparation than the spi- 

8 


See Euphorbia cypa- 
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ritus etheris nittici of the London Pharma- 
copeeia; it is produced by the distillation 
of two parts of alkohol to one part and an 
half of fuming nitric acid. 

E‘rurr, sutpnu’ric. See Miher sulphu- 
TICUS. 

E\THER, VITRIO‘LIC. 
Ficus. 

ETHE RIAL OIL. Any highly rec- 
tified essential oil may be so termed. See 
Oleum Eithereum. 

s E’thiops, antimdnial. 
monialis. 

E’thiops, méneral. 
phuretum nigrum. 

E'thiops per’ se. 
cinereum. 

Erumor'prs. See Ethmoid bone. 

ETHMOID BONE. (0s ethmoides ; 


from e@uos, a sieve, and etdos, form; be- 


See ther sulphu- 


See Aithiops anti- 
See Hydrargyri sul- 


See Hydrargyri orydum 


cause it is perforated like a sieve.) Os 
ethmoideum. Os c@thmoides. Cribriform 
bone. A bone of the head. This is, per- 


haps, one of the most curious bones of 
the human body. It appears almost a 
cube, not of solid bone, but exceedingly 
light, spongy, and consisting of many con- 
voluted (plates, which form a net-work, like 
honey-comb. It is curiously enclosed in 
the os frontis; betwixt the orbitary processes 
of that bone. One horizontal plate receives 
the olfactory nerves, which perforate that 
plate with such a number of small holes, 
that it resembles a sieve; whence the bone 
is named cribriform, or ethmoid bone. 
Other plates dropping perpendicularly from 
this, one, receive the divided nerves, and 
give them an opportunity of expanding 
into the organ of smelling ; and these bones, 
upon which the olfactory nerves are spread 
e are so much convoluted as to extend 
the surface of this sense very greatly, and 
are named spongy bones. Another flat 
plate lies in the orbit of the eye; and being 
very smooth, by the rolling of the eye it 
is named the os planum, or smooth bone. 
So that the ethmoid bone supports the fore- 
part of the brain, receives the olfactory 
nerves, forms the organ of smelling, and 
makes a chief part of the orbit of the eye ; 
and the spongy bones, and the os planum, 
are neither of them distinct bones, but parts 
of this ethmoid bone. 
The cribriform plate is exceedingly deli- 
_ cate and thin ; lies horizontally over the root 
_ Of the nose ; and fills up neatly the space be- 
twixt the-two orbitary plates of the frontal 
bone. The olfactory nerves, like two small flat 
lobes, lie out upon this plate, and, adhering 
to it, shoot down like many roots through 
this bone, so as to perforate it with nume- 
rous small holes, as if it had been’ dotted 
with the point of a pin, or like a nutmeg- 
rater. This plate is horizontal; but its 
rocesses are perpendicular, one above, and 
three below. — 
1. The first perpendicular process is what 
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is called crista galli; a small perpendicular 
projection, somewhat like a cock’s comb, 
but exceedingly small, standing directly up- 
wards from the middle of the cribriform 
plate, and dividing that plate into two; so 
that one olfactory nerve lies upon each side 
of the crista galli; and the root of the falx, 
or septum, betwixt the two hemispheres 
of the brain, begins from this process. 
The foramen cecum, or blind hole of the 
frontal bone, is formed partly by the’ root 
of the crista galli, which is very smooth, 
and sometimes, it is said, hollow, or cel- 
lular. 

2. Exactly opposite this, and in the same 
direction with it, i.e. perpendicular to the 
ethmoid plate, stands out the nasal plate of 
the ethmoid bone. It is sometimes called 
azygous, or single process of the ethmoid, 
and forms the beginning of that septum,’ or 
partition, which divides the two nostrils, 
This process is thin but firm, and composed 
of solid bone; it is commonly inclined a 
little to one side, so as to make the nostrils 
of unequal size. The azygous process is 
united with the vomer, which forms the 
chief part of the partition; so that the sep- 
tum, or partition of the nose, consists of 
the azygous process of the ethmoid bone 
above, of the vomer below, and of the car-~ 
tilage in the fore or projecting part of the 
nose; but the cartilage rots away, so that 
whatever is seen of the septum in the skull, 
must be part either of the ethmoid bone or 
vomer. 

3. Upon either side of the septum, there 
hangs down a spongy bone, one hanging in 
each nostril. They are each rolled up like 
a scroll of parchment; they are very spon- 
gy; are covered with a delicate and sensi- 
ble membrane: and when the olfactory 
nerves depart from the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid bone, they attach themselves 
to the septum, and to these upper spongy 
bones, and expand upon them so that the 


_convolutions of these bones are of material 


use in expanding the organ of srnelling, and 
detaining the odorous efflnvia till the im- 
pression be perfect. Their convolutions are 
more numerous in the lower animals, in 
proportion as they need a more acute sense. 
They are named spongy or turbinated bones, 
from their convolutions resembling the many 
folds of a turban. 

The spongy bones have a great many 
honey-comb-like cells connected with them, 
which belong also to the organ of smell, 
and which are useful perhaps by detaining 
the effluvia of odorous bodies, and also by 
reverberating the voice. Thus, in a common 
cold, while the voice is hurt by an affection 
of these cells, the sense of smelling is almost 
lost. . 

4. The orbitary plate, of the ethmoid 
bone, is a large surface; consisting of a 
very firm plate of bone, of a regular square 
form; exceedingly smooth and_ polished ; 
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it forms a great part of the socket for the 
eye, lying on its inner side. . When we see 
it in the detached bone, we know it to be 
just the flat side of the ethmoid bone; but 
while it is incased in the socket of the 
eye, we should believe it to be a small 
square bone; and from this, and from its 
smoothness, it has got the distinct name of 
os planum. 

The cells of the ethmoid bone, which 
form»so important a share of the organ of 
smell, are arranged in great numbers along 
the spongy bone. They are small neat 
cells, much like a honey-comb, and regu- 
larly arranged in two rows, parted from 
each other by a thin partition; so that 
the os planum seems to have one set of 
cells attached to it, while another regular 
set of cells belongs in like manner to the 
spongy bones. ‘There are thus twelve in 
number opening into each other, and into 
the nose. 

These cells are frequently the seat of ve- 
nereal ulcers; and the spongy bones are the 
surface where polypi often sprout up. And 
from the general connections and forms of 
the bone, we can easily understand how the 
wenereal ulcer, when deep in the nose, 
having got to these cells, cannot be cured, 
but undermines all the face; how the ve- 
nereal disease, having affeeted the nose, 
soon spreads to the eye, and how even the 
brain itself is not safe. We see the danger 
of a blow upon the nose, which, by a force 
upon the septum, or middle partition, may 
depress the delicate cribriform plate, so as 
to oppress the brain with all the effects of 
a fractured skull, and without any opera- 
tion which can give relief. And we also 
see the danger of pulling away polypi, 
which are firmly attached to the upper 
spongy bone. 

ETMULLER, Micuarr, was born at 
Leipsic in 1644. He graduated there at 
the age of twenty-four, after going through 
the requisite studies, and much improving 
himself by travelling through different parts 
of Europe. Eight years after he was appoint- 
ed professor of Botany in that University, 
as well as extraordinary professor of surgery 
and anatomy. He fulfilled those offices 
with great applause, and his death, which 
happened in 1683, was generally regretted 
by the faculty of Leipsic. He was a very 
voluminous writer, and his works were con- 
sidered to have sufficient merit to be trans- 
lated into most. European languages. 

E’rron. (From dw, to eat, as contain- 
ing the receptacles of the food.) The hy- 
pogastrium. , 

Eva‘nruemum. (From ev, well, and ay- 
Gewos, a flower; so named from the beaut 
of its flowers.) The chamomile. 

Eva‘ruium. (From ev, well, and apy, 
the touch; so called because its touch was 
supposed to give ease.) A medicine for the 
piles. : 
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EUDIOMETER. An instrument by 
which the quantity of oxygen and. nitrogen 
in atmospherical air can be ascertained. Se- 
veral methods have been employed, all 
founded upon the principle of decomposing 
common air by means of a body which has 
a greater affinity for the oxygen. See Eu- 
diometry. 

-EUDIOMETRY. The method of as- 
certaining the purity of atmospheric air. 

No sooner was the composition of the at- 
mosphere known, than it became an inquiry 
of importance to find out a method of ascer- 
taining, with facility and precision, the re- 
lative quantity of oxygen gas contained in a 
given bulk of atmospheric air. 

‘The instruments in which the oxygen gas 
of a determined quantity of air was ascer- 
tained, received the name of Hudiometers, 
because they were considered as measurers 
of the purity of air. They are, however, 
more properly called Oximeters. 

The eudiometers proposed by different 
chemists, are the following : 


1. Priesiley’s Eudiometer. 


The first eudiometer was made in con- 
sequence of Dr. Priestley’s discovery, that 
when nitrous gas is mixed with atmospheric 
air over water, the bulk of the mixture di- 
minishes rapidly, in consequence of the 
combination of the gas with the oxygen of 
the air, and the absorption of the nitric acid 
thus formed by the water. 

When nitrous gas is mixed with nitrogen 
gas, no diminution takes place; but when 
it is mixed with oxygen gas, in proper pro- 
portions, the absorption is complete. Hence 
it is evident, that in all cases of a mixture of 
these two gases, the diminution will be pro- 
portional to the quantity of the oxygen. 
course it will indicate the proportion of ont 
gen in air; and, by mixing it with different 
portions of air, it will indicate the different 
quantities of oxygen which they contain, 
provided the component parts of air be 


‘ susceptible of variation. 


Dr. Priestley’s method was to mix toge- 
ther equal bulks of air and nitrous gas in a 
low jar, and then transfer the mixture into 
a narrow graduated glass tube about three 
feet long, in order to measure the diminu- 
tion of bulk. He expressed this diminution 
by the number of hundredth parts remain- 
ing. Thus, suppose he had mixed together 
equal parts of nitrous gas and air, and that 
the sum total was 200 (or 2.00): suppose - 
the residuum, when measured in the gradu- 
ated tube, to amount to 104 (or 1.04), and 


of course that 96 parts of the whole had 


disappeared, he denoted the purity of the 
air thus tried by 104. 

This method of analyzing air by means 
of nitrous gas is liable to many errors. 
For the water over which’ the experiment 
is made may contain more or less carbonic 
acid, atmospheric air, or other heterogeneous 
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“wubstancé. -The’nitrots gas is not always of 
the sarie purity, and is par tly absorbed by 


the nitrous acid which is formed ; the figure © 


“of the vessel, and many other dixeumistances 
are capable of occasioning considerable diffe- 
yences in the results. 

Fontana, Cavendish, Ladriani, Magellan, 
Von Humboidt, and Dr. Falconer, have 
\ ynade series of laborious experiments to 
bring the test of nitrous gas to a state of 
“complete accuracy; but, notwithstanding 
the exertions of these philosophers, the 
methods of analyzing air by means of ni- 
trous gas are liable to so many anomalies, 
_ that it is unnecessary to give a particular 
description of the different instruments in- 
vented by them. 


2. Scheele’s Hudiometer. 


This is merely a graduated glass cylinder, 
containing a given quantity of air, exposed 
to a mixture of iron filings and sulphur, 
formed into a paste with water. The sub‘ 
stances may be made use of in the following 
* manner: Is 

Make a quantity of sulphur in powder, 
aud iron filings, into a paste with water, 
and place ‘the mixture in a saucer, or plate, 
over water, on a stand raised above the 
‘fluid; then invert over it a graduated bell- 
glass, and allow this-to stand for.a few days. 

The air contained in the bell-glass will gra- 

dually diminish, as will appear from, “the 
* ascent of the water. 

When no further diminution tikes place, 
the vessel containing the sulphuret must be 
removed, and the remaiuing air will be 
found to be nitrogen gas, which was con- 
tained in that quantity of atmospheric 
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In this process, the moistened sulphuret 
we: iron has a great affinity to oxygen, it at- 

acts and separates it from the atmospheric 
air, and the nitrogen gas is left behind ; the 
sulphur, during the experiment, is coriverted 
into sulphuric acid, and the iron oxidized, 
and sulphate of iron results. 

The air which is exposed to moistened 

iron and sulphur, gradually becomes di- 
minished, on account of its oxygen com- 
’ bining with a portion of the sulphur and 
iron, while its nitrogen remains behind. ‘The 
quantity of oxygen contained in the air ex- 
amined becomes thus obvious, by the dimi- 
nution of bulk, which the volume of air 
submitted to examination, has undergone. 

- A material error to which this method is 
liable, is that the sulphuric acid which is 
formed, acts partly on the iron, and produces 

hydrogen gas, which joins to some of the 
- nitrogen forming ammonia; and hence it is 
that the absorption amounts in general to 
0.27 parts, although the true quantity of 
~ oxygen is no more than from 0.21 to 
0.22, — 

a tS) De Marti’s ‘Eudiometer. 


ae De Marti obviated the errors to which 


1 
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the method of Scheele was liable. He 
availed himself, for that purpose, of a hydro- 
guretted stilphuret, formed by boiling sul- 
phur and liquid potash, or lime water, 
together. ‘These substances, when newly 
prepared, have the property of absorbing a 
minute portion of nitrogen gas; but they 
lose this property wher saturated with that 
gas, which is easily effected by agitating 
them for a few minutes in contact with a 
small portion of atmospheric air. 

The apparatus is merely a glass tube; ten 
inches long, and rather less than half an 
inch in diameter, open at one end, and 
hermetically sealed at the other. ‘The close 
end is divided into one hundred equal 
parts, having an interval of one line be- 
tween each division. ‘The use of this tube 
is to measure the portion of air to be em- 
ployed in the experiment. The tube. is 
filled with water; and by allowing the water 
to run out gradually, while the tube sis 
inverted, and the open end kept shut with 
the finger, the graduated part: is exactly 
filled with air. These hundred parts of 
air are introduced into a glass bottle, filled 
with liquid sulphuret of lime previously sa- 
turated with nitrogen gas, and capable of 
holding from two to four times the bulk of 


‘the air introduced. The bottle is then to 


be closed with a ground glass stopper, and 
agitated for five minutes. After this, the 
stopper is to be withdrawn, while the 
mouth of the phial is under water; and, 
for the greater accuracy, it may be closed 
and agitated again. Lastly, the air is to be 
again transferred to the graduated glass 
tube, in order to ascertain the diminution 
of its bulk. 


4, Humboldt’s Eudiometer 


Consists in decomposing a definite quan- 
tity of atmospheric air, by means of the 
combustion of phosphorus, after which, the 
portion of gas which remains must be mea- 
sured. 

Take a glass cylinder, closed at the top, 
and whose capacity must be measured into 
sufficiently small portions by a graduated 
scale fixed on it. If the instrument be 
destined solely for examining atmospheric 
air, it will be sufficient to apply the scale 
from the orifice of the cylinder down to 
about half its length, or to sketch that 
scale on a slip of paper pasted on the out- 
side of the tube, and to varnish it over with 
a transparent varnish. 

This half of the eudiometrical tube is di- 
vided into fifty equidistant parts, which in. 
this case indicate hundredth parts of the 
whole capacity of the instrument. 

‘Into this vessel, full of atmospheric air, 
put a piece of dry phosphorus, (one grain 
to every twelve cubic inches,) close it air- 
tight, and heat it gradually, first the sides 
near the bottom, and afterwards the bottom 
itself. The phosphorus will take fire and 
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burn rapidly. After every thing is cold, 
invert the mouth of the eudiometer-tube 
into a bason of water, and withdraw the 
cork. The water will ascend in propor- 
tion to the loss of oxygen gas the air 
has sustained, .and. thus its quantity may be 
ascertained. 

Analogous to this is 


5. Seguin’s Eudiometer, 


Which consists of a glass tube, of about 
one inch in diameter, and eight or ten 
inches high, closed at the upper extremity. 
It is filled with mercury, and kept inverted 
in this fluid in the mercurial trough. A 
small bit of phosphorus is introduced into 
it, which on account of its specific gravity 
being less than that of mercury, will rise 
up in it te the top. The phosphorus is then 
melted by means of a red-hot poker, or 
burning coal applied to the outside of the 
tube. When the phosphorus is liquified, 
small portions of air destined to be exa- 
mined, and which have been previously 
measured in a vessel graduated to the cubic 
inch, or into grains, are introduced into 
the tube. As soon as the air which is sent 
up. reaches the phosphorus, .a combustion 
will take place, and the mercury will rise 
again. The combustion ‘continues till the 
end of the operation; but, for the greater 
exactness, Mr. Seguin directs the residuum 
to be heated strongly. When cold, it is in- 
. troduced into the graduated vessel to ascer- 
tain its volume. The difference of the two 
volumes gives the quantity of the oxygen 
gas contained in the air subjected to ex- 
amination. 

6. Berthellet’s Eudiometer. 


Instead of the rapid combustion of phos- 
phorus, Berthollet has substituted its spon- 
taneous combustion, which absorbs the oxy- 
gen of atmospheric air completely; and, 
when the quantity of air operated on is 
small, the process is accomplished in a 
short time. 

Berthollet’s apparatus consists of a narrow 
graduated glass tube, containing the air to 
be examined, inte which is introduced a 
cylinder, or stick of phosphorus, supported 
upon a glass rod, while the tube stands in- 
verted in water. ‘The phosphorus should 
be nearly as long as the tube. Immediately 
after the introduction of the phosphorus, 
white vapours are formed which fill the 
tube; these vapours gradually descend, 
and. become absorbed by the water. When 
no more white vapours appear, the process is 
at an end, for all the oxygen gas which was 
present in the confined quantity of air, has 
ynited with the phosphorus; the residuum 
is the quantity of nitrogen of the air sub- 
mitted to examination. 

‘This eudiometer, though excellent of the 
kind, is nevertheleas not absolutely to be 
depended upon; for, as soon as the absorp- 
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tion of oxygen is completed, tlie nitroges 
gas exercises an astion upon the phosphorus, 
and thus its bulk becomes increased. It has 
been ascertained, that the volume of nitro- 
gen gas is increased by 1-40th part; con- 
sequently the bulk of the residuum, dimi- 
nished by 1-40, gives us the bulk of the ni- 
trogen gas of the air examined; which hulk, 
subtracted from the original mass of air, 
gives us the proportion of oxygen gas ccm- 
tained in it. The same allowance must lhe 
made in the eudiometer of Seguin. 


7. Davy’s Eudiometer. 


Until very lately, the preceding pro- | 


cesses were the methods of determining 
the relative proportions of the two gases 
which compose our atmosphere. 

Some’ of these methods, though very in- 
genious, are so extremely slow in their 
action, that it is difficult to ascertain the 
precise time at which the operation ceases. - 
Others have frequently involved inaccura- 
cies, not easily removed. 

The eudiometer of Davy is not. only free 
from these objections, but the result it offers” 


is always constant; it requires little address, — 
and is very expeditious; the apparatus is — 


portable, simple, and convenient. 


Take asmall glass tube, graduated into~ 
one hundred equi-distant parts; fill this — 


tube with the air to be examined, and 
plunge it into a bottle, or any other eonve- 
nient vessel, containing a concentrated so- 
lution of green muriate or sulphate of iron, 
strongly impregnated with nitrous gas, All 
that is necessary to be done, is to move the 
tube in the solution a little backwards and 
forwards; under these circumstances, the 
oxygen gas contained in the air will be ra- 
pidly absorbed, and condensed by the 
nitrous gas in the solution, in the formigs 
nitrous acid. ey. 

N. B. The state of the greatest ab- 
sorption should be marked, as the mixture 
afterwards emits a little gas which would 
alter the result, 

This circumstance depends upon the 
slow decomposition of the nitrous acid 
(formed during the ‘experiment,) by the 
oxide of iron, and the consequent pro- 
duction of a small quantity of aériform 
fluid (chiefly nitrous gas) ;. which, having 
no affinity with the red muriate, or sulphate 
of iron, produced by the combination of 
oxygen, is gradually evolved and mingled 
with the residual nitregen gas. However, 


the nitrous gas evolved might be abstracted 


by exposing the residuum to a fresh so- 
lution of green sulphate or muriate of iron. 


The impregnated solution with green” 
muriate, is more rapid in its operation than 
In cases 
when these salts cannot be obtained in 4 | 


the solution with green sulphate. 


state of absolute purity, the common sul-— 
phate of iron of commerce may be employed. | 
One cubic inch of moderately impregnated 
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_ solution, is capable of absorbing five or six 
eubic inches of oxygen, in common pro- 
cesses; but the same quantity must never 
be employed for more than one experi- 
ment. ; 

In all these different methods of analy- 
sing air, it is necessary to operate on air 
of a determinate density, and to take care 
that the residuum be neither more con- 
densed nor dilated than the air was when 
first operated on. If these things are 
not attended to, no dependance whatever 
can be placed upon the result of the ex- 
periments, how carefully soever they may 
have been performed. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to place the air, before and after the 
examination, into water of the same temper- 
_ ature. If this, and several other little cir- 
cumstances have been attended to, for in- 
stance, a change in the height of the baro- 
meter, &c, we find that air is composed of 
about 0.21 of oxygen gas, and 0.79 of ni- 
trogen gas by bulk. But as the weight of 
these two gases is not exactly the same, the 
proportion of the component parts by weight 
will differ a little; for as the specific gra- 
vity of oxygen is gas to that of nitrogen gas 
as 8 to 7 nearly, it follows that 100 parts of 
air are composed by weight of about 76 ni- 
trogen gas, and 24 oxygen gas. 

The air of this metropolis, examined by 
means of Davy’s eudiometer, was found, in 
all the different seasons of the year to con- 
tain 0.21 of oxygen; and the same was the 
ease with air taken at Islington and High- 
gate; in the solitary cells in Cold bath 
fields prison, and on the River Thames. 
But the quantity of water contained in a 
given bulk of air from these places, differed 
considerably. 

EUGALENUS, Serverinus, a physician 
of Doccum, in Friesland, known chiefly as 
the author of a treatise on the scurvy, in 
1604, which once maintained a considerable 
character: but the publication of Dr. Lind, 
pointing out his numerous errors, has en- 
tirely superseded it. 

EUGE’/NIA. (So named by Micheli, 
in compliment to Prince’ Eugene of Savoy, 
who sent him from Germany almost all the 
plants described by Clusius.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Icosandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Evee’nta caryoruyiia ta. The systema- 
tic name of the tree which affords the clove. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus: Yt grows in the 
East Indies, the Moluccas, &c. The clove is 
the unexpanded flower, or rather the calyx ; 
it has a strong agreeable smell, and a bit- 
terish, hot, not very pungent, taste. The 
oil of cloves, commonly met with in the 
shops, and received from the Dutch, is 
highly acrimonious, and sophisticated. Clove 
is accounted the hottest and most acrid of 
the aromatics ; and, by acting as a powerful 
stimulant to the muscular fibres, may, in 
some cases of atonic gout, paralysis, &c, 
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supersede most others of the aromatic class ; 
and the foreign oil, by its great acrimony, 
is also well adapted for several external 
purposes: it is directed by several pharma- 
copeeias, and the clove itself enters many 
officinal preparations. 

Ever'nta sa‘Mzos. The systematic name 
of thé Malabar plum-tree. The Malabar 
plum, which is the produce of the Eugenia 
Jambos, smells, when ripe, like roses. On 
the coast of Malabar, where the trees grow 
plentifully, these plums are in great esteem. 
They are not only eaten fresh off the trees, 
but are preserved in sugar, in order to 
have them eatable all the year. Of the 
flowers, a conserve is prepared, which is 
used medicinally, as a mild adstringent. 


Ever’us. (From ev, well, and yn, the 
earth; so called because of its fertility. ) 
The uterus. 

Eu'tr. (From evaage, to putrefy.) A 
worm bred in foul and putrid ulcers, 

Eonv’curum. (From evvovxes, an’ eu- 
nuch ; so called because it was formerly said 
to render those who eat it impotent, like an 
eunuch.) The lettuce. 

EvuraroriopHa tacron, (From evra- 
lwpioy, agrimony, and @adaxpos, bald.) A 
species of agrimony with naked heads. 


EUPATO’RIUM. (From Eupator, 
its discoverer: or guasi hepatorium, from 
nap, the liver; because it was said to be 
useful in diseases of the liver. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants fn the 
Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, 
Polygamia equalis. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Eupa- 
portum cannabinum ; which see, 


Evpato’RiuM ARa’BICUM. 
torium cannabinum. 

EvuratoRIuM CANNA’BINUM. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the hemp agrimony. FEu- 
patorium. Eupatorium Arabicum. This 
very bitter and strong smelling plant, is the 
Eupatorium foliis digitatis, of Linnzeus. Its 
juice proves violently emetic and purgative, 
if taken in sufficient quantity, and promotes 
the secretions generally. Itis recommended 
in dropsies, jaundices, agues, &c. and is 
in common use in Holland, amongst the 
lower orders, as a purifier of the blood in old 
ulcers, scurvy, and anasarca. 

Evurato'rium Mrsurs.. See Achillea age- 


See Eupa- 


ratum. 

Eurrrsta. (From ev, well, and rere, 
to concoct. <A good digestion. 

Evurr'rric. (Eupeptica; from ev, good, 


and zem/w, to digest.) Substances are so 
called that are easy to digest. 


EUPHO’RBIA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Dodecandria, Order, Trigynia. 

EvrHo'Rrsta ANTIQUO‘RUM. The Lin- 
nzan name of a plant supposed to produce 
the Euphorbium. ie, 

Eurno’rsia canartie’nsis. In the Ca~ 
Z2 
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nary islands this species of spurge affords 
the gum euphorbium. 

Evrwo’rzra cyrarrsstas. ‘The systematic 
name of the cypress spurge. Esula minor. 
Tithymalus cyparissius. Cypress spurge. 
This, like most of the spurges, is very acrimo- 
nious, inflaming the eyesand oesophagus after 
touching them. It is now fallen into disuse, 
whatever were its virtues formerly, which, 
no doubt, amongst some others, was that of 
opening the bowels ; for, amongst rustics, 
it was called poor man’s rhubarb. 
© Euruo’rnia La‘tHyris. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the lesser 
Cataputia seeds. Cataputia minor, the Eu- 
phorbia lathyris ; wmbella quadrifida, dicho- 
toma, foliis oppositis integerrimis of Linnzus. 
The seeds possess purgative properties ; 
but if exhibited in an over-dose, prove 
drastic and poisonous: a quality peculiar to 
all the euphordie. 

EurHo’Rrsia oFFICINA RUM. ‘The syste- 
matic name of the plant which affords the 
euphorbium in the greatest abundance. 
Euphorbium is an inodorus gum-resin, in 
yellow tears, which have the appearance of 
being worm-eaten; said to be obtained 
from several species of euphorbiz, but prin- 
cipally from the Euphorbia officinarum ; 
aculatea nuda multangularis, aculeis germi- 
natis, of Linneus: it is imported from 
Ethiopia, Libya, and Mauritania. It con- 
tains an active resin, and is very seldom em- 
ployed internally, but, as an ingredient, it 
enters, into many resolvent and discutient 
plasters. 

Evuruo’rsia PALU srris. The systematic 
name of the greater spurge. Hsula major. 
The officinal plant ordered by this name in 
some pharmacopeeias, is the Euphorbia pa- 
lustris : umbella multifida, bifida, involuceliis 
ovatis, foliis lanceolatis, ramis sterilibus, of Lin- 
nzus. ‘The juice is exhibited in Russia as a 
common purge; and the plant is given, in 
some places, in the cure of intermittents. 

Evrnvo'rBia PARA LIAS. Tithymalus pa- 
ralios. Sea spurge. Every part of this plant, 
Euphorbia paralias of Linneus, is violently 
cathartic and irritating, inflaming the mouth 
and fauces: It is seldom employed in the 
practice of this country ; but where it is 
used vinegar is recommended to correct its 
irritating power. _ 
~ KUPHO’RBIUM. (From Euphorbus, 
the physician of king Juba, in honour of 

whom it was named.) See Euphorbia offi- 


cinarum. 
EUPHRA/SIA. (Corrupted from Eu- 
phrosyne, evppocurn, from evdpwy, joyful ; 
so called because it exhilarates the spirits. ) 
i. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Didynamia. Order, 
Angiospermia. 
2, The pharmacopeial name of eye- 


bright. See Euphrasia officinalis. 
, Eurwra’sia orricina‘tis. The syste- 
‘matic name of the eye-bright. This beauti- 
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ful little plant, Huphrasia officinali; foliis 
ovatis, lineatis, argute dentatis, of Linnzus, 
has been greatly esteemed by the common 
people, as a remedy for all diseases of the 
eyes; yet, notwithstanding this, and the 
encomiums of some medical writers, is now 
wholly fallen into disuse. It is an ingre- 
dient in the British herb-tobacco. 


“EUSTA’CHIAN TUBE. Tuba Eus- 
tachiana. The tube so called was discovered 
by the great Eustachius. It begins, one in 
each ear, from: the anterior extremity of 
the tympanum, and runs forwards and in- 
wards in a bony canal, which terminates . 
with the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone. It then goes on, partly cartilagi- 
nous, and partly membranous, gradually 
becoming larger, and at length ends behind 
the soft palate. Through this tube the air 
passes to the tympanum. 

Eustéchian valve. See Valvula Eustachiv. 


EUSTACHIUS, Barruoromew, one of 
the most celebrated anatomists of the 16th 
century, was born at San Severino in Italy. 
He studied at Rome, and made himself — 
such a proficient in anatomy, that he was 
chosen professor of that branch of medicine 
there, where he died in 1574. He was 
author of several works, many of which are ~ 
lost, especially his treatise ‘‘ De Controver- 
siis Anatomicorum,’’ which is much re- 
gretted. He made several discoveries in 
anatomy ; having first described the renal 
capsules, and the thoracic duct; also the 
passage from the throat to the internal ear, 
named after him the Eustachian tube. A 
series of copper plates, to which he alludes 
in his “ Opuscula,” were recovered by 
Lancisi, and published in the beginning of 
the 18th century. He edited the Lexicon 
of Erotian with a commentary. i 

Evuruyro’ria, (From evéus, straight, 
and topos, a passage.) Huthyporos. An 
extension made in a straight line, to put 
in place a fracture, or dislocation. 


EVAPORA‘TION. The volatilization 
of a fluid, by means of heat, with access of 
air, in order to diminish its fluidity, to ob- 
tain any fixed salts it may hold.in solution, 
or to diminish the quantity of a residuum. 
In this manner sea water is evaporated, and 
the salt obtained, and decoctions made into 
extracts. ; _ 

Everri'cutum. (From everro, to sweep 
away.) A sort of spoon, used to clear the 
bladder from gravel. 


EXACERBA’TION. (From ezacerbo, 


‘to become:yiolent. ) - An increase of febrile 


symptoms. 
Exm’resis. (From efaipew, to remove.) 
One of ‘the divisions of surgery, adopted 


“by the old surgeons; the term implies 


the removal of parts. . ” 
Exa‘tma, (From efaAAoual, to leap out.) 

Hippocrates applies it to the starting of the 

vertebres out of their places, a 


j 
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~Exameto™Ma. (From efau8Aow, to mis: 
carry.) An abortion. 

Examsto’sis. An abortion. 

Exanastomo’sts. (From efavacouow, to 
relax, or open.) The opening of the 
mouths of vessels, to discharge their con- 
tents; also the meeting of the extremities 
of the veins and arteries. 

EXANTHEMA. (From ectavOew, to 
spring forth, to bud.) Exanthisma. An 
eruption of the skin. 

EXANTHE™MATA. (The plural of 
exanthema.) The name of an order of dis- 
eases of the class pyrevie in Cullen’s No- 
sology. It includes diseases, beginning 
with fever, and followed by an eruption 
on the skin. 

Exanrursma. See Exanthema. 

Exanturo’pia. (From eé, without, and 
avOpwros, aman, i.e. having lost the facul- 
ties of a man.) A species of melancholy, 
where the patient fancies himself some kind 
of brute. 

Exara’ema. (From etaparlw, to break.) 
A fracture. 

Exa’rma. (From etaipw, to lift up.) 
A tumour ; a swelling. 

Exarrr’ma. (From etaplaw, to suspend.) 
An amulet, or charm, hung round the 
neck, 

Exarrurr’ma. (From etap$pow, to put 
out of joint.) Ezxarthroma. Exzarthrosis. 
A dislocation, or luxation. 


Exarruro™ma. See Exarthrema. 
Exarturo’sis. See Exarthrema. 
Exarricuta’ti0. (From ex, out of, and 


articulus, a joint.) A luxation, the disloca- 
tion of a bone from its socket. 

Excr’rutum. (From excipio, to receive. ) 
A chemical receiver. 
EXCITABILITY. See Excitement. 

EXCi/TEMENT. A term introduced 
into medicine by Dr. Brown. Animals, 
differ from themselves in their dead state, 
or from any other inanimate matter, in this 
property alone; they can be affected by 
external agents, as well as by certain func- 
tions peculiar to themselves in such a man- 
ner, that the phenomena peculiar to the 
living state can be produced. ‘This pro- 
position extends to every thing that is 
vital in nature, and therefore applies to 
vegetables. 

The external agents are reducible to 
heat, diet, and other substances taken into 
the stomach, blood, the fluids secreted from 
the body and air. 

The funetions of the system itself, pro- 
ducing the same effect, are muscular con- 
traction, sense, or perception, and the energy 
of the brain in thinking, and in exciting 
passion and emotion. ‘These affect the sys- 
tem in the same manner as the other agents ; 
and they arise both from the other and from 
themselves. aR 

“If the property which distinguishes living 


_ from dead matter, or the operation of either 
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of the two sets of powers be withdrawn, life 
ceases. Nothing else than the presence of 
these is necessary to life. 

The property on which both sets of powers 
act Dr. Brown names Facitability, and the 
powers themselves exciting powers. The 
word body, means both the body simply so 
called, and also as endued with an intellec- 
tual part, a part appropriated to passion and 
emotion, or a soul: the usual appellation in 
medical writings is system. 

The effects common to all the exeiting 
powers, are sense, motion, mental exertion, 
and passion. Their effects being the same, 
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it must be granted, that the operation of all . 


their powers is the same, ; 

The effects of the exciting powers acting 
upon the excitability, Dr. Brown denomi- 
nates excitement. 

EXCITING CAUSE. 
cause. Procatarctic cause. 
That which, when applied to the body, ex- 
cites a disease. The exciting, or remote 
causes of diseases, are either external or 
internal. 

EXCORIA‘TION. 
take off the skin.) Lxcoriatio. 
sion of the skin. 

E’XCREMENT.° (From excerno, to 
separate from.) The alvine faeces. 

EXCRE’SCENCE. 
to grow from.) Euwcrescentia. 


Occasional 


(From eaxcorio, to 
An abra- 


Any pre- 


Remote cause. . 


(From ezcrescoy 


ternatural formation of flesh, or any part of . 


the body, as wens, warts, &c. . 


EXCRE‘TION. (From ezcerno, to se-.. 


parate from.) Excretio.. This term is ap- 
plied to the separation or secretion of those 
fluids from the blood of an animal, that are 
supposed ‘to be useless, as the urine, perspi- 
ration, and alvine feces. 

EXFOLIA’TION. (From ezfolio, to 
cast the leaf.) Kafoliatio. 
of a dead piece of bone from the living. 

Exrouiati'vum. (From eafolio, to shed 
the leaf.) A raspatory or instrument for 
scraping exfoliating portions of bone. 

Exr'scuios. (From eg, out of, and wx- 
ov, the ischium.) A luxation of the thigh- 
bone. 


Exiru’rRa. (From ezeo, to come from.) 
A running abscess. 
/ 
E’xirus. (From ereo, to come out.) 


A prolapsus, or falling down of the womb 
or anus. 

E’xocuas. (From efw, without, and exw, 
to have.) Ewoche. A tubercle on the out- 
side of the anus. 


E’xocur. See Evzochas. 
Exocy’str. See Exocystis. 
Exocy’stis. (From ef, without, and 


kusis, the bladder.) EHxocyste. 
sus of the inner membrane of the bladder. 
EXO’MPHALUS. (From é, out, and 
oupados, the navel.) EHaomphalos. An um- 
bilical hernia. See Hernia. 
Exoncuoma. (From ef, and oyxos, 
tumour.) A large prominent tumour. - 
Zs 


The separation | 


A prolap-— 
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EXOPHTHA’LMIA~ (From ef, out, 
and op@adpos, the eye.) A swelling or 
protrusion of the bulb of the eye, to such 
a, degree that the eye-lids cannot cover it. It 
may be caused by inflammation, when it is 
termed exophthalmig: inflammatoria ; or from 
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a collection of pus in the globe of the eye, . 


when it is termed the exophthalmia purulenta; 
or from a congestion of blood within the 
globe of the eye, exophthalmia sanguinea. 


EXOSTO’SIS. (From é, and ogleov, 
a bone.) Hyperostosis. A morbid enlarge- 
ment, or hard tumour of a bone. A genus 
of disease arranged by Cullen in the elass 
_locales, and order tumores. ‘Fhe bones most 
frequently affected with extososis, are those 
of the cranium, the lower jaw, sternum, 
humerus, radius, ulna, bones of the carpus, 
the femur, and tibia. There, is however, 
no bone of the body, which may not be- 
come the seat of this disease. It is not 
uncommon to find the bones of the cranium 

~ affected with exostosis, in their whole extent. 
The ossa parietalia sometimes become an. 
inch thick. 

The exostosis, however, mostly rises from 
the surface of the bone, in the form of a 
hard round tumour; and venereal exostoses, 
or nodes, are observed to arise chiefly on 
compact bones, and sueh of these as are 
only superficially covered with soft parts ; 
as, for instance, the bones of the cranium, 
and the front surface of the tibia. 


EXPE’CTORANTS. (Kxpectorantia, 
sc. medicamenta, from expectoro, to discharge 
from the breast.) Those medicines which 
increase the discharge of mucus from the 
lungs. The different articles referred to 
this class may be divided into the follow- 
ing orders: 1. Nauseating expectorants, as 
squill, ammoniacum, and garlic, which are 
to be preferred for the aged and phlegsjatic. 
2. Stimulating expectorants, as marrubium, 
which is adapted to the young and irritable, 
and those easily affected by expectorants. 
5. Antispasmodic expectorants, as vesicato- 
ries, pediluvium, and watery vapours; these 
are best calculated for the plethoric and irri- 
table, and those liable to spasmodic affec- 
tions. 4. Irritating expectorants, as fumes 
of tobacco and acid vapours. ‘The consti- 
tutions to which these are chiefly adapted, 
are those past the period of youth, and 
those in whom there are evident marks of 
torpor, either in the system generally, or in 
the lungs, in particular. 


EXPIRA‘TION. (From ezpiro, to 
breathe.) Expiratio. That part of re- 


spiration in which the air is thrust out 
from the lungs. See Respiration. 
Exrnre'ssep ots. Such oils as are ob- 
tained by; pressing the substance containing 
them, as. olives, which give out olive oil, 
almonds, &c. 
Exsucca’rio. (From ex, out of, and 
succus, humour.) An ecchymosis, or ex- 


‘ situated on the fore-arm, 
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travasation of humours, under the integts- 
ments. 

EXTENSOR. (From eatendo, to 
stretch out.) A term given to those mus- 
cles whose office it is to extend any part > 
the term is in opposition to flexor. 

EXTENSOR BRE’VIS DIGITO’- 
RUM PE’DIS. Extensor brevis of Doug- 
las. Calcano phalanginien commune of 
Dumas. A muscle of the toes situated 
on the foot. It arises fleshy and tendinous 
from the fore and upper part of the os 
calcis, and soon forms a fleshy belly, divi- 
sible into four portions, which send off an 
equal number of tendons that pass over 
the upper part of the foot, under the ten- 
dons of the extensor longus digitorum pe- 
dis, to be inserted into its tendinous expan- 
sion. Its office is to extend the toes» 

EXTE’NSOR CA’RPI RADIA'LIS, 
BRE’VIOR. Radialis externus brevior 
of Albinus. Radialis secundus of Winslow. 
An extensor muscle of the wrist, situated 
on the fore-arm. It arises tendinous from 
the external condyle of the humerus, and 
from the ligament that connects the radius 
to it, and runs along the outside of the ra- 
dius. It is inserted by a long. tendon into 
the upper and back part of the metacar- 
pal bone of the middle finger. It assists 
in extending and bringing the hand back- 
ward. ges 

EXTE/NSOR CA’/RPI RADIA‘LIS 
LO'NGIOR.  Radialis externus longior of 
Albinus. Radialis externus primus of Win- 
slow. An extensor muscle of the carpus, si- 
tuated on the fore-arm, that acts in conjunc- 
tion with the former. It arises thin, broad, and 
fleshy, from the lower part of the external - 
ridge of the os humeri, above its external 
condyle, and is inserted by a round ten- 
don into the posterior and upper part of 
the metacarpal bone that sustains the fore- 
fingers. 

EXTE/NSOR CA’/RPI ULNA‘RIS. 
Ulnaris externus of Albinus and Winslow. 
It arises. from the outer condyle of the os 
humeri, and then receives an origin from _ 
the edge of the ulna: its tendon passes in 
a groove behind the styloid process of the 
ulna to be inserted into the inside of the 
basis of the metacarpal bone of the little ~ 
finger. ae 

EXTE/NSOR DIGITO’RUM COM-. 
MU’NIS. Cum extensore proprio auricu- 
laris of Albinus. Extensor digitorum com- 
munis manus of Douglas and Winslow. 
Extensor digitorum communis, seu digitorum 
tensor of Cowper, and Epichondylo-suspha- 
langettien commune of Dumas. A muscle 
that extends all _ 
the joints of the fingers. It arises from the 
external protuberance of the humerus: 
and at the wrist it divides into three flat 
tendons, whtch pass under the annular liga. 
ment, to be inserted into all the bones of 


‘the fore, middle, and ring fingevs. 
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EXTE’NSOR DIGITO’RUM LO'N- 


GUS. See Extensor longus digitorum pedis. ' 


Extz'nsor rnvicis. See Indicator. 

EXTE’NSOR LO’NGUS DIGITO“ 
RUM PE’DIS. Extensor digitorum longus. 
Peroneo tibisus phalangittien commune of 
Dumas. A muscle situated on the leg, that 
extends all the joints of the four small toes. 
It arises from the upper part of the tibia 
and fibula, and the interrosseous ligament ; 
its tendon passes under the annular ligament, 
and then divides into five, four of which are 
inserted into the second and third phalanges 
of the toes, and the fifth goes to the basis of 
‘ the metatarsal bone. This last, Winslow 
reckons a distinct muscle, and calls it Pe- 
roneus brevis. 

Exre'nsor to’Neus Po’Liicts Pe'pis. 
Extensor proprius pollicis pedis. 

Exre’nsor Ma’enus, See Gastrocnemius 
internus. 

Exre’nsor Ma’sor po’Luicis Ma’NUS. See 
Extensor secundi internodii. 

_ Exre’Nsor Mr‘nor po'nuicis Ma’Nus. See 

Extensor primi internodii. 

EXTE’NSOR O’SSIS METACA/R.- 
PI PO'LLICIS MA‘’NUS.  Abductor 
longus pollicis manus of Albinus. _ Extensor 
primi internodii of Douglas. Extensor pri- 
mus pollicis of Winslow. Extensor primi 
internodit pollicis of Cowper. Cubito-radisus 
~ metacarpien du pouce of Dumas. It arises 
fleshly from the middle and posterior part 
of the ulna, from the posterior part of the 
middle of the radius, and from the interos- 
seous ligament, and is inserted into the os 
trapezium, and upper part of the metacarpal 
bone of the thumb. 


See 


Exre’nsor ro'tuicis primus. See Er- 
tensor primi internodit. 
Exre’Nsor ro’uuicis sxcu'Npus. See 


Extensor secundi internodii. 
EXTE’NSOR PRI'MI INTERNO* 
DIL. Extensor minor pollicis manus of 
Albinus. This muscle, and the Extensor 
ossis metacarpi pollicis manus, are called Ex 
tensor pollicis primus by Winslow. Extensor 
secundi internodii by Douglas. Extensor 
secundi internodii. ossis pollicis of Cowper. 
Cubito-susphalangien du pouce of Dumas. A 
muscle of the thumb situated on the hand, 
that extends the first bone of the thumb 
obliquely outwards. It arises fleshy from 
the posterior part of the ulna, and from 
the interrosseous ligament, and is inserted 
tendinous into the posterior part of the first 
bone of the thumb. 
EXTE’NSOR PRO’PRIUS PO’L- 
LICIS PE’DIS. Extensor longus of 
Douglas. Extensor pollicis longus of Win- 
slow and Cowper: Peroneo susphalangien 
du pouce of Dumas. An exterior muscle 
of the great toe, situated on the foot. It 
arises by an acute, tendinous, and fleshy 
beginning, some way below the head, and 
anterior part of the fibula, along which it 

Tunis to near its lower extremity, connected 
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to it by a number of fleshy fibres, which 
descend obliquely, and form a_ tendon, 
which is inserted into the posterior part of 
the first and last joint of the great toe. 
EXTE‘NSOR SECU’NDI INTER- 


NO'DII. Extensor major pollicis manus 
of Albinus. Extensor pollicis secundus of 
Winslow. Extensor tertii internodii of 


Douglas. * Extensor internodii ossis pollicis 
of Cowper. Cubito susphalangettien du 
pouce of Dumas, A muscle of the thumb, 
situated on the hand, that extends the last 
joint of the thumb obliquely backwards. 
It arises tendinous and fleshy from the 
middle part of the ulna, and interosseous 
ligament; it then forms a tendon, which 
runs through a small groove at the inner 
and back part of the radius, to be inserted 
into the last bone of the thumb. Its use 
is to extend the last phalanx of the thumb 
obliquely backwards. 

Exrr/Nsor sEcu/NDI INTERNO’DII 1/NDICIS 
rRoPRIus. See Indicator. 

Exre’nsor Ta/RsI MINOR. 

Exte’Nsor TA’RSI SURA‘LIS. 
nemwus internus. 

Extensor tx’/rtir INTERNO'DIT MI’NIMI 
preitt. See Abductor minimi digiti ma- 
nus. 

Exry’nsor terri rsrrrKo’p I/NDICIs. 
See Prior indicis. 

Exre’RNus Ma’LLeI. 
pant. 

EXTIRPA’TION. (From extirpo, to 
eradicate.) Ewtirpatio. The complete re- 
moval or destruction of any part, either 
by cutting instruments, or the action of 
caustics. 

EXTRA’CTION. (From ertrako, to 
draw out.) Evtractio. The taking extra- 
neous substances out of the body. Thus 
bullets and splinters are said to be extracted: 
from wounds ; stones from the urethra, or 
bladder. 

Surgeons also sometimes apply the: term 
extraction to the removal of tumours. out 
of cavities, as, for instance, to the taking 
of cartilaginous tumours out of. the jyints. 
They seldom speak of extracting any dis- 
eased original part of the body; though 
they do so in one example, viz. the cata- 
ract. 

E’*XTRACT. (Eatractum; from er- 
traho, to draw out.) The generic term 
extract is used pharmaceutically, in an ex- 
tensive sense, and includes all those prepa- 
rations from vegetables which are separated 
by the agency of various liquids, and after- 
wards obtained from such solutions, in a - 
solid state, by evaporation of the menstruum. 
It also includes those substances which are 
held in solution by the natural juices of 
fresh’ plants, as well as those to which some 
menstruum is added at the time of prepara- 
tion. Now, such soluble matters are va 
rious, and mostly complicated ; so that che- 
mical accuracy is not to be looked fer ia 

Z 4 


See Plantaris. 
See Gastroc- 


See Lazxator tym- 
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the-application of the term., Some chemists,. 
however, have affixed this name to one pecu-_ 
liar modification of vegetable matter, which , 


has been. called. extractive, or extract, or 
extractive principle; and, as this forms one 
constituent part of common extracts, and 
possesses certain characters, it will be proper 
to mention such of them as may influence 
its pharmaceutical relations. The extrac- 
tive principle has a strong taste, differing in 
different plants: it is soluble in water, and 
its solution speedily rums into a. state of 
putrefaction, by which it is. destroyed. 
Repeated evaporations and solutions render 
it at last. insoluble, in consequence of its 
combination with oxygen from the atmo- 
sphere. It is soluble in alkohol, but inso- 
luble in ether. . It unites with alumine, 
and.if boiled with neutral salts thereof, pre- 
cipitates them. 
acids, and with the oxides from solutions of 
most metallic salts, especially muriate of 
tin. It readily unites with alkalies, and 
forms compounds with them, which are 
soluble in water. No part, however, of 
this subject has been hitherto sufficiently 
examined. 

In the preparation of all the extracts, the 
London Pharmacopeia requires that the wa- 
ter be evaporated as speedily as possible, in 
a broad, shallow dish, by means of a water- 
bath, until they have acquired a consistence 
proper for making pills; and, towards the 
end of the inspissation, that they should be 
constantly stirred with a wooden rod. ‘These 
general rules require minute and accurate 
attention, more particularly in the imme- 
diate evaporation of the solution, whether 
prepared by expression or decoction, in the 
manner as well as the degree of heat by 
which it is performed, and the promotion of 
it by changing the surface by constant stir- 
ring, when the liquor begins to thicken, 
and even by directing a streng current of 
air over its surface, if it can conveniently be 
done. It is impossible to regulate the tem- 
perature over a naked fire, or, if it be used, 
to prevent the extract from burning; the 
use of a water bath is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary, and not to be dispensed with, 
and the beauty and precision of extracts 
so prepared, will demonstrate their supe- 
riority. 

EXTRA’/CTIVE. See Extract. 

Exrra'crum aconrti. Extract of aco- 
nite. ‘¢ Take of aconite leaves, fresh a 
pound; bruise them in a stone mortar, 
sprinkling on a little water; then press out 
the juice, and, without any separation of the 
sediment, evaporate it to a proper consist- 
ence.”? The dose is from one grain to five 
grains. _ For its virtues see Aconitum. 

Extra‘cruM A’LOEs purivicaTuM. Puri- 
fied extract of aloes. ‘ Take of extract of 
spike aloe, powdered, half a pound; boiling 
water, four pints. Macerate for three days 
in a gentle heat, then strain the solution, and 


It precipitates with strong. 
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set it by, that the dregs may subside. Pour 
off the clear solution, and evaporate it. to a) 
proper consistence.’’ ‘The dose, from. five 
to xv grs. _ See dloés. 

Exrra/crum ANTHE Mipis. Extract of 
chamomile, formerly called extractum cha- 
memeli. ‘* Take of chamomile flowers, 
dried, a pound. Water, a gallon. Boil 
down to four pints, and strain the solution 
while it is hot, then evaporate it to a pro- 
per consistence.”” ‘The dose is x grs. to a 
scruple.... For its virtues, see Anthemis 
nobilis. 

Exrra‘ctruM. BELLADO NN&. Extract’ of 
‘belladonna. ‘* Take of deadly night shade © 
leaves, fresh, a pound. Bruise them in a 
stone mortar, sprinkling on a little water ; 
then press out the juice, and without any 
previous separation of the sediment, eva- 
porate it to a proper consistence.’’ ‘The 
dose is from one to five grains. For its 
virtues, see diropa Belladonna. . 

Exrra'crum cincno’'Na@. Extract of bark. 
‘« Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, 
a pound; water a gallon. Boil down to six 
pints, and strain the liquor, while hot. In 
the same manner, with an equal quantity of 
water, four times boil down, and strain. 
Lastly consume all the liquors, mixed to- 
gether, to.a proper consistence. This ex- 
tract should be kept soft, for making pills, 
and hard to be reduced to powder.” 

Extra’/cTUM CINCHO’N& RESINO'SUM. | Re- 
sinous, extract of bark. ‘* Take of lance. 
leaved cinchona bark, bruised, a pound ; 
rectified spirit, four pints. . Macerate for 
four days and strain. Distil the tincture 
in the heat of a water-bath, until the ex- 
tract has acquired a proper consistence.”’ 
This is considered by many as, much more 
grateful to the stomach, and, at the same 
time, producing all the effects of bark in 
substance, and by the distillation of it, it 
is intended that the,spirit which passes over 
shall be collected and preserved. . The dose 


is from ten grains to half adrachm, See 
Cinchona. 
Eexrra’/crum cotocy’xtuinis. Extract 


of colocynth. “ Take of colecynth pulp, 
a pound; water, a gallon. Boil down to 
four pints, and strain the solution while 
it is hot, and evaporate it to a proper con- 
sistence.””. The dose is from five to thirty 
grains. For its virtues, see Cucwmis colo- 
cynthis. . 
Exrra'crum coLco/yNTHIDIS COMPO'SITUM. 
Compound extract of colocynth. ‘ Take 
of colocynth pulp, sliced, six drachms ; 
extract of spike aloe, powdered, an ounce 
and half; scammony gum-resin powdered, 
half an ounce; cardamom seeds powdered, 
a drachm.; proof spirit; a pint.. Macerate 
the colocynth pulp in the spirit, for four 
days, in a gentle heat: strain the solution, 
and add it to the aloes and scammony ; then, 
by means of a water-bath, evaporate it to a 
proper consistence, eonstantly stirring and 
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about the end of the inspissation, mix in the 
cardamom-seeds."” The dose from five to 
thirty grains... 
Exrra’ctum conr1.. Extract of hemlock, 
formerly called succus cicutee spissatus. 
« Take of fresh hemlock, a pound. Bruise 


it in a stone mortar, sprinkling on a little. 


water ; then press out the juice, and, with- 
out any separation of the sediment, evapo- 
rate it. to a proper consistence.’’ The dose 
from five grains to a scruple. 

Extra/crum eLatr’ru. Extract of ela- 
terium.. ‘ Cut the ripe, wild cucumbers 
into slices, and pass the juice, very gently 
expressed, through a very fine hair sieve, 
into a glass vessel; then set it. by for some 
hours, until the thicker part has subsided. 
Pour off, and throw away the thinner part, 
which swims at the top. Dry the thicker 
part which remains in a gentle heat.’’ The 
dose, from half a grain to three grains, 
For its virtues, see Momordica Elaterium. 

Exrra/crum Gcrntia‘nz. Extract of 
gentian. ‘‘ Take of gentian root, sliced, 
a pound; boiling water, a gallon. Ma- 
cerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to four pints; strain the hot liquor, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence.” 
Dose from ten to thirty grains. See Gen- 
tiana. 

Exrra’ctum ciycyrrulza. Extract of 
liquorice. ‘¢.Take of liquorice root, sliced, 
a pound ; boiling water, a gallon. Mace- 
rate for twenty-four hours, then boil down 
to four pints; strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence.’ Dose, 


from one drachm to half an ounce. See 
Glycyrrhiza. 
Exrra’cruom HaMato’xyu. Extract of 


logwood, formerly called extractum ligni 
campechensis. <‘‘ Take of logwood, pow- 
dered, a pound; boiling water, a gallon. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to four pints; §Lrain the hot liquor, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence.” 
Dose from ten grains to half a drachm, 
For its virtues, see Hematoxylon campe- 
chianum. 

Exrra/crum uvu/muti. Extract of hops, 
“ ‘Take of hops, four ounces; boiling wa- 
ter, a gallon. Boil down to four. pints; 
strain the hot liquor, and evaporate it to a 
proper consistence.’’ This extract is said 
to produce a tonic and sedative power com- 
bined. ‘Ihe dose is from five grains to one 
scruple. See Humulus, Lupulus. 

Exrra‘erum. uyoscy’ami. Extract of 
henbane. “ Take of fresh henbane leaves, 
apound. Bruise them in a stone mortar, 
sprinkling on a little water; then press out 
the juice, and, without separating the facu- 
lencies, evaporate it: to.a proper consist- 
ence.’’ Dose. from, five to thirty grains. 
For its virtues, see Hyoscyamus. 

Exrra’crum saua’pa., Extract of jalap. 
* Take of jalap-root powdered, a. pound ; 
rectified spirit, four pints ; water, ten pints. 
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Macerate the jalap root in the spirit for four 
days, and pour off the tincture; boil the 
remaining powder in the water, until it be’ 
reduced to two pints; then strain the tinc- 
ture and decoction separately, and let the 
former be distilled and the latter evaporated, 
until each begins to grow thick. Lastly, 
mix the extract with the resin, and reduce 
it {to a proper consistence. Let this ex- 
tract be kept in a soft state, fit for forming 
pills, and in a hard one, so that it may be 
reduced to powder.” ‘The dose, from ten. 
to twenty grains. For its virtues, see Convol- 
vulus jalapa. 

Exrra/crum o’pu. Extract of opium, for- 
merly called extractum thebaicum.. Opium 
colatum. <‘‘ Take of opium, sliced, half a 
pound ; water, three pints. Pour a small 
quantity of the water upon the opium, and 
macerate it for twelve hours, that it may be- 
come soft; then, adding the remaining wa~ 
ter gradually, rub them together until the 
mixture be complete. Set it by, that the 
feeculencies may subside; then strain the 
liquor, and evaporate it to a proper consist- 
ence.’ Dose, from half a grain to five 
grains. 

Exrra’crum rapa’veris. Extract of 
white poppy. ‘ Take of white poppy cap- 
sules bruised, and freed from the seeds, a 
pound ; boiling water, a gallon. Mace- 
rate for twenty-four hours, then boil down 
to four pints; strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence.” Six 
grains are about equivalent to one of opium. 
For its virtues, see Papaver album. 

Exrra‘crum rue i. Extract of rhubarb. 
“ ‘Take of rhubarb root, powdered, a pound ; 
proof spirit, a. pint; water, seven pints, 
Macerate for four days in a gentle heat, 
then strain and set it by, that the feculen- 
cies may subside. Pour off the clear liquor, 
and evaporate to a proper consistence.’? 
This extract possesses the purgative proper- 
ties of the root, and the fibrous and earthy 
parts are separated ; it is, therefore, a useful 
basis for pills, as well as given separately. 
Dose, from ten to thirty grains. See 
Rheum. 

Exrra'crum sarsarar’Ltia. Extract of 
sarsaparilla, <¢ Take of sarsaparilla root, 
sliced, a pound; boiling water, a gallon. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to four pints; strain the hot liquor, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence,” 
In practice this is much used, to render the 
common decoction of the same root stronger 
and more efficacious. Dose from ten grains 
to a drachm. For its virtues, see Smilair 
sarsaparilla. 

EXXTRA‘CTUM sATU/RNI. 
acetatis liquor. 

Extra’ctum Tara’xaci. “ Take of dan. 
delion root, fresh and bruised, a pound ; 
boiling water, a gallon, Macerate for 
twenty-four hours; boil down to four pints, 
and strain the hot liquor; then evaporate it 


See Plumbi sub-. - 
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to a proper consistence.” Dose, from ten 
grains to a drachm. For its virtues, see 
Leontodon Taraxacum. - 

EXTRAVASA‘TION. (From eztra, 
without, and vas, a vessel.)  Hxtravasatio. 
A term applied by surgeons to fluids, which 
are out of their proper vessels, or recepta- 
cles. Thus, when blood is effused on the 
surface, or in the ventricles of the brain, 
it is said that there is an extravasation. 
When blood is poured from the vessels 
into the cavity of the peritoneum, in 
wounds of the abdomen, surgeons call this 
accident extravasation. The urine is also 
said to be ertravasated, when, in conse- 
quence of a wound, or of sloughing, or 
ulceration, it makes its way into the cel- 
lular substance or among the abdominal 
viscera. 
the convolutions of the bowels, in wounds 
of the gall-bladder it is also a species of 
extravasation. 

EYE. Oculus. The parts which con- 
stitute the eye are divide into external and 
internal. The external parts are: 

1. The eyebrows, or supercilia, which form 
arches of hair above the orbit, at the lower 
part of the forehead. Their use is to pre- 
vent the sweat falling into the eyes, and for 
moderating the light above. 

2. The eyelashes, or cilia, are the short 
hairs that grow on the margin of the eye- 
lids; they keep external bodies out of the 
eyes, and moderate the influx of light. 

3. The eyelids, or palpebra, of which, 
one is superior or upper, and the other in- 
ferior, or under ; where they join outwardly, 
it is called the external canthus; inwardly, 
towards the nose, the internal canthus; they 
cover and defend the eyes. 

The margin of the eyelids, which is car- 
tilaginous, is called tarsus. 

In the tarsus, and internal surface of the 
eyelids, small glands are situated, called 
glandule Meibomiane, because Meibomius 
discovered them; they secrete an oily or 
mucilaginous fluid, which prevents the attri- 
tion of the eyes and eyelids, and facilitates 
their motions. 

4, The lachrymal glands, or glandwe 
lachrymales, which are placed near the ex- 
ternal canthus, or corner of the eyes, in a 
little fovea of the os frontis. 

From these glands six or more canals 
issue, which are called lachrymal ducts, or 
ductus lachrymales, and they open on the 
internal surface of the upper eyelid. 

5. The lachrymal,caruncle, or caruncula 
lachrymalis, which is situated-in the internal 
angle, or canthus of the eyelids. 

6. Puncta lacrymalia, are two callous 
orifices or openings, which appear at the in- 
ternal angle of the tarsus of the eyelids; 
the one in the superior, the other in the 
inferior eyelid. 

7. The lachrymal ducts or canales 
lachrymales, are two small ‘canals, which 
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proceed from the lachrymal points into the 
lachrymal sac. here: 

8._The lachrymal sac, or saccus lachryma- 
lis, is a membranous sac, which is situated 
in the internal canthus of the eye. 

9. The nasal duct, or ductus nasalis, is a 
membranous canal, which goes from the 
inferior part of the lachrymal sac through 
the bony canal below, and a little behind, 
into the cavity of the nose, and opens 
under the inferior spongy bone into the 
nostrils. 

10. The conjunctive membrane, or mem- 
brana conjunctiva, which, from its white 
colour, is called also albuginea, or white of 
the eye, is a membrane which lines the 
internal superficies of the eyelids, and covers 
the whole fore-part of the globe of the eye ; 
it is very vascular, as may be seen in inflam- 
mations. 

The bulb, or globe of the eye, is com- 
posed of eight membranes, or coverings, two 
chambers, or camere, and three humours, 
improperly so called. 

The membranes of the globe of the eye, 
are, four in the hinder or posterior part of 
the bulb, or globe, viz. sclerotica, chorotdea, 
retina, and kyaloidea, or arachnoidea; four 
in the fore or anterior part of the bulb, viz. 
cornea transparens, iris, uved, and capsule of 
the crystalline tens. 

The membrana sclerotica, or the sclerotic 
or horny membrane, which is the outermost, 
begins from the optic nerve, forms the 
spherical or globular cavity, and terminates 
in the circular margin of the transparent 
cornea. 

The membrana choroidea, or choroides, is 
the middle tunic of the bulb, of a black co- 
lour, beginning from the optic nerve, and 
covering the internal superficies of the scle- 
rotica, to the margin of the transparent cor- 
nea. In this place it secedes from the 
cornea, and deflectg transversely and in- 
wardly, and in the middle forms a round 
foramen. This circular continuation of 
the choroidea in the anterior surface is 
called iris, in the posterior superficies, 
wvea. 

The round opening in the centre is called 
the pupil, or pupilla. This foramen, or 
round opening, can be dilated, or contract- 
ed, by the moving powers of almost invisi- 
ble muscular fibres. 

The membrana retina, is the innermost 
tunic of a white colour, and similar te mu- 
cus, being an expansion of the optic nervey 
chiefly composed of its medullary part. It 
covers the inward superficies of the cho- 
roides, to the margin of the erystalline lens, 
and there terminates. 

The chambers, or camere of the eyes are: 

1. Camera anterior, or fore-chamber; an 
open space, which is formed anteriorly, by 
the hollow surface of the cornea transpa- 
rens, and posteriorly, by the surface of the 
irtse . 
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2. Camera. posterior, that small space 
which is bounded anteriorly by the tunica 
uvea, and pugilla, or pupil; posteriorly 
by the anterior surface of the crystalline 
lens. 

Both these chambers are filled with aque- 
ous humour. ‘The humours of the eye, as 
they are called, are in number three: 


1. The aqueous humour, which fills both . 


chambers. . 

2. The crystalline lens, or humour, is a 
pellucid body, about the size of a lentil, 
which is included in an exceedingly fine 
membrane, or capsula, and lodged in a 
concave fovea of the vitreous humour. 

5. The vitreous humour, is a pellucid, 
beautifully transparent substance, which fills 
the whole bulb of the eye behind the crys- 
talline lens. Its external surface is sur- 
rounded with a most pellucid membrane, 
which is called membrana hyaloidea, or 
arachnoidea. In the anterior part is a fovea, 
or bed, for the crystalline lens. 

The connection of the bulb is made an- 
teriorly, by means of the conjunctive mem- 
brane, with the inner surface of the eyelids, 
or palpebre ; posteriorly, by the adhesion of 
six muscles of the bulb and the optic nerve, 
with the orbit. 

The optic nerve, or nervus opticus, per- 
forates the sclerotica and choroides, and 
then constitutes the retina, by spreading 
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itself on the whole posterior part of the. 
internal globe of the eye. 

The muscles by which the eye is moved 
in the orbit, are six ; much adeps surrounds 
them, and fills up the cavities in which the 
eyes are seated. The arteries are the inter- 
nal orbital, the central, and the ciliary arte- 
ries. ‘The veins empty themselves into the 
external jugulars. ‘The nerves are the optic, 
and branches from the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth pair. 

The use of the eye is to form the organ of 
vision. 

Externally, the globe of the eye and the 
transparent cornea, are moistened with a 
most limpid fluid, called dachryme, or tears; 
the same pellucid subtile fluid exactly fills 
all the pores of the transparent cornea; for, 
deprived of this fluid, and being exposed to 
the air, that coat of the eye becomes dry, 
shrivelled, and cloudy, impeding the rays of 
light. 

Eye-bright. See Euphrasia. 

Eyer-srow. -Supercilium. A layer of 
short hair, which lies thick upon the inte- 
guments covering the superior prominent 
part of the orbit. 

Eye-tr. Palpebra. The semi-lunar 
moveable production of the skin which co- 
vers the eye when shut. It is distinguished 
into upper and under eye-lid. 
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: F. or ft. In a prescription these letters 
are abbreviations of fidt, or fiant, let it, or 
them be made; thus f. bolus, let the sub- 
stance or substances prescribed be made into 
a bolus. 

Fa’za. See Bean. 

Fa’za cra’ssa. See Sedum telephium. 

Fa’za Aicyrtraca. See Nymphaea Ne- 
lumbo. 

Fa’a FEBRI'FUGA. 

Fa‘za rnvica. 

Fa’ba Ma‘sor. 
bean. See Bean. 

Fa’za mrnon. Equina frasa. The horse- 
bean. It differs no otherwise from the gar- 
den bean than in being less. 

Fa’za pucuu’Rim. Faba pichurim. Faba 
pechuris. An oblong oval, brown, and pon- 
derous seed, supposed to be the produce of 
a Laurus, brought from the Brazils. Their 
smell is like that of musk, between it and 
the scent of sassafras. They are exhibited 
as Carminatives in flatulent colics, diarrheeas, 
and dysenteries., 


a's 


See Ignatia amara. 
See Ignatia amara. - 
The Turkey or garden 
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F'a’ba vurca’rrix. See Ricinus. 

Fa’pa sancti i@Nna'tu. See Ienatia 
amara. 

Fa’ba surtia. See Hyoscyamus. 

Faza’/kia. (From faba, a bean, which 
it resembles.) Orphine. See Sedum tele- 


phium. 


FABRICIUS, Huirronymus, born. at 
Aquapendente in Itaiy, 15357. He studied at 
Padua under Fallopius, whom he succeeded 
as professor of anatomy and surgery there ;. 
which office he held for nearly half a cen- 
tury with great credit, and died at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-two universally re- 
gretted. The republic of Venice also con-’ 
ferred many honours upon him. He is 
thought to have been the first to notice the - 
valves of the veins, which he demonstrated 
in 1574. But his surgical works obtained 
him most reputation; indeed he has been 
called the Father of modern surgery. His 
first publication in 1592 contained five Dis- 
sertations on Tumours, Wounds, Ulcers, 
Fractures, and Dislocations. He afterwards 
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added another part, treating of all the Dis- 
eases, which are curable by manual Oper- 
ation. This work passed through seventeen 
editions in different languages. 
FABRICIUS, James, was born at Ros- 
tock in 1577. After travelling through dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, he graduated at Jena, 
and soon gained extensive practice, He 
was professor of medicine and the mathe- 
matics at Rostock during forty years, and 
first physician to the Duke of Mecklenburgh; 
afterwards went to Copenhagen, and was 
made physician to the Kings of Norway and 
Denmark, and died there in 1652. He has 
left several Tracts on Medical Subjects. 


FABRICIUS, Puirir, Conran, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Helmstadt, was author 
of several useful works in anatomy and sur- 
gery. His first treatise, “« Idea Anatomes 
Practice,’ 1741, contained some new di- 
rections in the Art of Injection, and de- 
scribed several branches of the Portio Dura, 
&c. In another work he has some good 
observations on the Abuse of Trepan- 


ning. 

FABRICIUS, Wit.1am, better known 
by the name of Hildanus, from Hilden, in 
Switzerland, where he was born in 1560. 
He repaired to Lausanne, to complete his 
knowledge of surgery, at the age of twenty- 
six ; and distinguished himself there by his 
assiduity, and the successful treatment of 
many difficult cases. He studied medicine 
also, and went to practise both arts at 
Payenne in 1605; but ten years after was 
invited to Berne by the senate, who granted 
him a pension. In the latter part of his 
life, severe illness prevented his professional 
exertions, which had procured him general 
esteem, and high reputation. 
occurred in 1634. His works were written 
in.German, but have been mostly translated 
into Latin. He published five ‘* Centuries 
of Observations,” which present many cu- 
rious facts, as also several instruments in- 
vented by him. 

FACE. The lower and anterior part of 
he cranium, or skull. 

FA/CIAL. Belonging to the face; as 
facial nerve, &c. 

FA/CIAL NERVE.  WNervus facialis. 
Portio dura of the auditory nerve. These 
nerves are two in number, and are properly 
the eighth pair: but are commonly called 
the seventh, being reckoned with the audi- 
tory, which is the portio mollis of the se- 
venth pair. They arise from the fourth 
ventricle of the brain, pass through the pe- 
trous portion of the temporal bone to the 
face, where they form the pes anserinus, 
which supplies the integuments of the face 
and forehead. mys 

FA/CIES HIPPOCRA’TICA. That 


His death‘ 
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Fa’cizs nv’ara. | See Gulia rosacea. 

FACTI‘TIOUS. A term applied to 
any thing which is made by art, in opposi- 
tion to that which is native, or found already 
made in nature. | . 

FA/CULTY. Facultas.. The power or 
ability by which any action is performed, 

_BA’CES. The plural of fer, The al- 

vine excretions. ' 


F’CULA. (Diminutive of fax.) <A 
substance obtained by bruising or grinding 
certain vegetables in water. It is that 
part which, after alittle, falls to the bottom. 
The feecula of plants differs principally from 
gum or mucus in being insoluble in cold ° 
water, in which it falls with wonderful quick- 
ness. There are few plants which do not 
contain feecula; but the seeds of gramineous - 
and leguminous vegetables, and all tuberose 
roots contain it most plentifully. 

FAX. The alvine excretions are called 


faces. 


FAGA’RA. 
which it resembles. ) 
of plants in the Linnzan system, 
Tetrandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Faca’ra MA’sor. See Fagara plerota. 

Faca’‘ra ocra’npra. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords Tacama- 
haca, which is a resinous substance that” 
exudes both spontaneously, and when in- - 
cisions are made into the stem of this tree: 
Fagara foliolis tomentosis, of Linnzus, and 
not as was formerly supposed from the Popr- 
lus balsamifera Linnei. Two kinds of a taca- 
mahaca are met with in the shops. The best, 
called, from its being collected ina kind of 
gourd shell, tacamahaca in shells, is some- 
what unctuous and soft, of a pale yellowish 
or greenish colour, a bitterish aromatic 
taste, and a fragrant delightful smell, ap- 
proaching to that of lavender and ambergris. 
The more common sort is in semi-transpa- 
rent grains, of a whitish, yellowish, brownish, 
or greenish colour, and of a less grateful 
smell than the former.. Tacamahaca was 
formerly in high estimation as an ingredient | 
in warm stimulating plasters; and although 
seldom used internally, it may be given with 
advantage as a corroborant and astringent 
balsamic. +e 

Faca’ra PLERO'TA. Fagara major. Cas- 
tana Luzonis.  Cubebis. Fagara plerota 
of Linneus. A plant found in the Phi- 
lippine islands. The berries are aromatic, 
and, according to Avicenna, heating, drying, 
good for cold, weak stomachs, and astrin- 
gent to the bowels. 

Facory’rum. (From geyos, the beech, 
and mvpos, wheat; because its seeds were 
supposed to resemble the mast, z e. fruit of 
beech.) ‘See Polygonum fagopyrum. 

.Facorriticum. See Polygonum 


(From fagus, the beech, 
The name of a genus 
Class, t 


fogo- 


particular disposition of the features which pyr 


immediately precedes the stroke of, death is 
so called, because it has been so adtnirably 
described by Hippocrates. 


YTUM» 

-FA’GUS. (From gay, to eat; its nut” 

being one of the first fruits used by man.) ~ 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
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Linnean system. Class, Monecia. Order, 
Polyandria. ' 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the 


beech. See Fagus sylvatica. 

Fa’eus casra’nra. ‘The systematic name 
of the chesnut-tree. Castanea.  Lopima. 
Mota. Glans Jovis Theophrasii. Jupiter’s 


acorn, and Sardinian acorn. 
chesnut. The fruit of this plant, Fagus 
castanea: foliis lanceolatis, \acuminato-ser- 
ratts, subtus nudis, of Linneus, are much 
esteemed as an article of luxury, after 
dinner. Toasting renders them more easy 
of digestion; but, notwithstanding, they 
must be considered as improper for weak 
stomachs. ‘They are moderately nourishing, 
as containing sugar, and much farinaceous 
substance. 

Fa’eus sytva‘tica. ‘The systematic name 
of the beech tree. Fagus. Also called 
Oxya, Balanda, Valanida. ‘The beech-tree. 
The fruit and interior bark of this tree, 
Fagus sylvatica ; foltis ovatis, obsolete serratis, 
of Linnzus, are occasionally used medici- 
nally, the former in obstinate head-ache, 
and the latter in the cure of hectic fever. 
The oil expressed from beech-nuts is suppo- 
sed to destroy worms; a child may take 
two drachms of it night and morning ; an 
adult, an ounce. ‘The poor people in Si- 
lesia use this oil instead of butter. 

Fainting. See Syncope. 

Fargzurn water. <A sulphureous water 
in the county of Ross, in the north of 
England. 

FA/LCIFORM PRO’CESS, 


formis ; from falz, a scythe, and forma, re- 


semblance.) ‘The falx. A process of the 
dura mater, that arises from the cristi galli, 
separates the hemispheres of the brain, and 
terminates in the tentorium. 

Fatpr'tta. Contorted lint, used for 
compresses. 

Falling sickness. See Epilepsia. 

Fallopian tube. See Tuba Fallopiana. 

Fallopian ligament. See Poupart’s liga- 
ment. 

FALLOPIUS, Gasriet, a physician of 
Modena, was born about the year 1523. 
He showed early great zeal, in anatomy, 
botany, chemistry, and other branches of 
knowledge ; and after studying in Italy, 
travelled to other countries for his improve- 
ment. In 1548, he was appointed professor 
of anatomy at Pisa, and three years after at 
Padua; where he also taught botany, but 
with less celebrity. His death happened in 
1563. He distinguished himself, not only 
as an anatomist, but also in medicine and 
surgery. Douglas has characterized him, 
as highly systematic in teaching, suecessful 
in treating diseases, and expeditious in ope- 


rating. Some of the discoveries, to which 


he laid claim, appear to have been antici- 
pated ; as for instance, the tubes, proceeding 
from the uterus, though generally called 


after him Fallopian. However, he has the 


ear 


The common ° 


(Falei- 
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merit of recovering many of the observ- 
tions of the antients, which had fallen into 
oblivion, His *‘ Observationes Anatomice,”’ 
published in 1561, was one of the best 
works of the 16th century; in this some of 
the errors, which had escaped his master, 
Vesalius, are modestly pointed out. Many 
other publications, ascribed to him, were 
printed after his death; some of which are 
evidently spurious. 

FALX. See Falciform process. 

Fars cani'na. See Bulimia. 

FaMicErati’ssimum EMpLa'struM. (From 
famigeratus, renowned; from Jama, fame, 
and gero, to bear; so named from its ex- 
cellence.) A plaster used in intermittent 
fevers, made of aromatic, irritating sub- 
stances, and applied to the wrists. 

FA’RFARA. (From JSarfarus, the white 
poplar; so called because its leaves re- 
semble those of the white poplar.) See 
Tussilago. 

FARINA. (From far, corn, of which 
it is made.) Meal, orflour. A term given 
to the pulverulent and glutinous part of 
wheat, and other seeds, which is obtained 
by grinding and sifting. It is highly nu- 
tritious, and consists of gluten, starch, and 
mucilage. See Triticum. 

FARINA’CEA. (From farina, flour.) 
This term includes all those substances, em- 
ployed as aliment, called cerealia, legu- 
mina, and nuces oleosz. 

FARINA’CEOUS. A term given to 
all articles of food which contain farina. 
See Farina. ) 

Farina’Rium. See Alica. 

Fa’rreus. (From far, corn.) Scurfy. 
An epithet of urine, where it deposits a 
branny sediment. 

FA’SCIA.. (From fascis, a bundle; be- 
cause, by means of a band, materials are 
collected into a bundle.)  Ligatio.  Li- 
gatura. Alligatura. A bandage, fillet, 
or roller. 

2. ‘The aponeurotic expansions of mus- 
cles, which bind parts together, are termed 
fascia. 

FA/SCIA*LA’TA. A thick and strong 
tendinous expansion, sent off from the back, 
and from the tendons of the glutei and ad- 
jacent muscles, to surround the muscles of 
the thigh. It is the thickest on the outside 
of the thigh and leg, but towards the in- 
side of both becomes gradually thinner. A 
little below the trochanter major, it is firmly 
fixed to the linea aspera; and, farther down, 
to that part of the head of the tibia that is 
next the fibula, where it sends off the tendi- 
nous expansion along the outside of the - 
leg. It serves to strengthen the action of 
the muscles, by keeping them firm in their 
proper places when in action, particularly 
the tendons that pass over the joints where 
this membrane is thickest. 

Fascra'tis. (Fascialis, sc. musculus.) 
See Tensor vagine femoris, 
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Fascra’r1o. (From fascia, a fillet.) » The 
binding up any diseased or wounded part 
with bandages. 


FASCI’CULUS. 
die.) A handful. 

FAT. -Adeps. A concrete oily matter 
contained in the cellular membrane of ani- 
mals, of a white, or yellowish colour, with 
little or no smell, nor taste. It differs in dif- 
ferent animals in solidity, colour, taste, &c. 
and likewise in the same animal at different 
ages. In infancy it is white, insipid, and 
not very solid; in the adult it is firm and 
yellowish, and in animals of an advanced. 
age, its colour is deeper, its consistence va- 
rious, and its. taste in general stronger. Fat 
meat is nourishing to those that have strong 
digestive powers. It is used. externally, 
as a softening remedy, and enters into the 
composition of ointments and plasters. 


(From futuus, silly.) Fool- 


(From fascis, a bun- 


Faru'ITas. 


ishness.. A synonym of Amentia. 
FAU'CES. (Fauz, pl. fuuces.)  Isth- 
mion. Amphibranchia. A cavity behind 


the tongue, palatine arch, uvula, and ton- 
sils: from which the pharynx and larynx 
proceed. 

Fav ret, Terra japonica, or catechu. 

Fava’co avustra‘uis. (From favus, a 
honey-comb, from its resemblance to a 
honey-comb.) A species of bastard sponge. 

Fa’vus. A honey-comb. A species of 
achor, or foul ulcer. 


-FE/BRES. .An order in the class py- | 


rexi@ of Cullen, characterized by the pre- 
sence of pyrexia, without primary local af- 
fection. 

FEBRI'CULA. (Dim. of febris, a fe- 
ver.) A term employed to express a 
slight degree of symptomatic fever. 

Fesri'ruca. (From febrem fugare, to 
drive away a fever.) The plant fever-few ; 
lesser centaury. 

FE/BRIFUGE. (Febrifuga, from febris, 
a fever, and fugo, to drive away.) A me- 
dicine that possesses the property of abat- 
ing the violence of any fever. 

Fesrrrucum cra nu. Regulus of anti- 
mony. 

Frsrirucum o.xum.  Febrifuge oil. 
‘The flowers of antimony, made with sal- 
ammoniac and antimony sublimed together, 
and exposed to the air, when they deli- 
quesce. 

Fesrrrucus put'vis. Febrifuge powder. 
The Germans give this name to the pulvis 
stypticus Helvetii. In England, a mixture 
of oculi cancrorum and emetic tartar, in the 
proportion of half a drachm and two grains, 
has obtained the same name; in fevers it is 
given in doses of gr. iii. to iv. . 

Fesri'rucus sat. Regenerated marine 
salt. » okt 

Fesri'FuGUS sPYRiITUs DOMINI CruT’TON. 
Mr.. Clutton’s febrifuge spirit. An im- 
perfect ether, which is. sometimes given 
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diluted in water, as a common drink in 
fevers. — ny 

FE‘/BRIS. (Febris, -is, f. from ferveo, 
to burn.) A fever. A disease characterized 
by an increase of heat, an accelerated pulse, 
a foul tongue and an impaired state of seve- 
ral functions of the body. , 

Fe’sris a’tza. See Chlorosis. 

Fr’nris AMPHIMERI'NA. A quotidian, or 
remittent fever. 

Fr’sris aneino’sa. The scarlatinaanginosa. 

Fr’aris aPHTHO’sA. An aphthous fever. 

Fr’zris a/xpens. A burning inflamma- 
tory fever. 

Fe’sris Asso’pEs. 
extreme restlessness, 

Fe’'sris AUTUMNA’‘LIS. 
bilious fever. 

Fr’sris Butto'sa. The pemphigus, or 
vesicular fever. 

Fr’pris CACATO’RIA. 
with diarrheea. 

Fr’sris ca’nceruM. The prison fever. 

Fr’/sriscatarrua’us. The catarrhal fever. | 

Fe'sriscuoir’rica. <A fever with bilious 
diarrheea. 

FE’BRIS CONTINUA. A continued 
fever. A division of the order febres, in 
the class pyrerie of Cullen. — Continued © 
fevers -have no intermission, but exacer- 
bations come on usually twice in one day. 
The genera of continued fever are: 1. Sys 
mocha, or inflammatory fever, known by 
increased heat; pulse frequent, strong, and 
hard; urine high coloured; senses not 
much impaired. See Synocha. 2. Typhus, 
or putrid-tending fever, which is conta- 
gious, and is characterized by moderate heat ; 
quick, weak, and small pulse; senses much 
impaired, and great prostration of strength. 
This genus has two species; T'yphus pete- 
chialis, attended with petechie ; and Typhus 
icterodes, or yellow fever; and of the former 
there are two varieties; T'yphus mitior, or 
nervous fever; and Typhus gravior, or putrid 
fever. See Febris nervosa, and Typhus. 5. Sy - 
nochus, or mixed fever. See Synochus. 

Fr’sris ELo'pEs. A fever with con- 
tinual and profuse sweating. 

Fr’sris, EPp’aLa. A fever with a con- 
tinual sense of cold. a 

Fr’sris ERYSIPELATO SA. See Erysipelas. 

Fr’pris EXANTHEMA’TICA. Fever with 
eruption. 

Fr’'sris Fia’va, The yellow fever. 

FE BRIS HE’CTICA. A genus of 
disease in the class pyrexia, and order febris 
of Cullen. It is known by exacerbations at 
noon, but greater in the evening, with slight 
remissions in the morning, after nocturnal 
sweats; the urine depositing a furfuraceo- 
lateritious sediment ; appetite good ; thirst 
moderate. Hectic fever is symptomatic of 
chlorosis, scrophula, phthisis, diseased. vis- 
cera, &c. tg 
 Fe’sris nuNGA’RICA. | 
tian fever. 


A tertian fever, with 


An autumnal or 


An intermittent, 


A species of ter- 
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. Fr'sris. nypro’prs. 
fuse sweats. 
_ Fe’aris INFLAMMATO RIA. 

Fe'sris CAstRE’NsIs. 
nerally typhus. 

FE’BRIS INTERMI’TTENS. An 

_ intermittent fever, or ague. A division of 
the order febres of Cullen, in the class py- 
vevie. Intermittent fevers are known by cold, 
hot, and sweating stages, in succession, at- 
tending each paroxysm, and followed by an 
intermission or remission. ‘There are three 
genera of intermitting fevers and several 
varieties. 

1. Intermittens quotidiana. A quotidian 
ague. The paroxysms return in the morning, 
at an interval of about twenty-four hours. 

2, Internvittens tertiana. A tertian ague. 
The paroxysms commonly come on at mid- 
day, at an interval of about forty-eight hours. 

3. Intermittens quartana. <A quartan 
ague. The paroxysms come on in the af- 
ternoon, with an interval of about seventy- 
two hours. ‘The tertian ague is most apt to’ 
prevail in the spring, and the quartan in 
autumn. 

Of the quotidian, tertian, and quartan 
intermittents, there are several varieties and 
forms ; as the double tertian, having a pa- 

. roxysm every day, with the alternate parox- 
ysms, similar to one another. The double ter- 
tian, with two paroxysms every other day. The 
triple tertian, with two paroxysms on one day, 
and another on the next. The double quartan, 
with two paroxysms on the first-day, none 
on the second and third, and two again on 
the fourth day. The double quartan, with 
a paroxysm on the first day, another on the 
second, but none on the third. ‘The triple 
quartan, with three paroxysms every fourth 
day. The triple quartan, with a paroxysm 
every day, every fourth paroxysm) being 
similar. 
When these fevers arise in the spring of 

\ the year, they are called vernal; and when 
in the autumn, they are known by the name 

pf autumnal. Intermittents often prove ob- 
stinate, and are of long duration, in warm 


See Synocha. 
A camp fever, ge- 


climates; and they not unfrequently resist 


every mode of cure, so as to become very 
distressing to the patient: and by the ex- 
treme debility which they are thereby indice, 
often give rise to other chronic complaints. 

It seems to be pretty generally acknow- 
Jedged, that marsh miasmata, or the effluvia, 
arising from stagnant water, or marshy 
ground, when acted upon by heat, are the 
most frequent exciting cause of this fever. 
In marshes, the putrefaction of both vege- 
table and animal matter is always going 
forward, it is to be presumed ; and hence it 
has been generally conjectured, that vege- 
table and animal putrefaction imparted a 
peculiar quality to the effluvia arising from 
thence. We are not yet acquainted with 


A fever with. pro- 
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mittents; but it may be presumed that. a 
moist atmosphere has a considerable influ- 
ence in promoting its action. A watery poor 
diet, great fatigue, long watching, grief, 
much anxiety, exposure to cold, lying in 
damp rooms or beds, wearing damp linen, 
the suppression of some long-accustomed 
evacuation, or the recession of eruptions, 
have been ranked among the exciting causes 
of intermittents; but it is more reasonable 
to suppose that these circumstances act only 
by inducing that state of the body, which. 
predisposes to these complaints. By some, it 
has been imagined that an intermittent fever 
may be communicated by contagion; but 
this supposition is by no means* consistent 
with general observation. 

One peculiarity of this fever is, its great 
susceptibility of a renewal from very slight 
causes, as from the prevalence of an easterly 
wind, even without the repetition of the ori-. 
ginal exciting cause. It would appear that 
a predisposition is left in the habit, which 
favours the recurrence of the complaint. 
In this circumstance, intermittents differ 
from most other fevers, as it is well known, 
that after a continued fever has once oc¢ur- 
red, and been removed, the person so af- 
fected is by no means so liable to a fresh at- 
tack of the disorder, as one in whom it had 
never taken place. 

We have not yet attained a certain know- 
ledge of the proximate cause of an intermit- 
tent fever, but a deranged state of the stom- 
ach and prime vie is that which is most 
generally ascribed. | , ; 

Each paroxysm of an intermittent fever 
is divided into three different stages, which 
are called the cold, the hot, and the sweating 
stages or fits. 

The cold stage commences with languor, 
a sense of debility and sluggishness in mo- 
tion, frequent yawning and stretching, and 
an aversion to food. The face and extremi- 
ties become pale, the features shrink, the 
bulk of every external part is diminished, 
and the skin over the whole body appears 
constricted, as if cold had been applied to 
it. Atlength the patient feels very cold, 
and universal rigors come on with pains 
in the head, back, loins, and joints, nau- 
sea and vomiting of bilious matter; the 
respiration is small, frequent and anxious; 
the urine is almost colourless; sensibility is 
greatly impaired; the thoughts are some- 
what confused; and the pulse is small, fre- 
quent and often irregular. In a few in- 
stances, drowsiness and stupor have prevailed 
in so high a degree as to resemble coma 
or apoplexy ; but. this is by no means usual. 

These symptoms abating aftér a short 
time, the second stage commences with an 
increase of heat over the whole body, red- 
ness of the face, dryness of the skin, thirst, 
pain in the head, throbbing in the tem. 


. all the circumstances, which are requisit |eto 


ples, anxiety and restlessness; the respira- 
_ Fender marsh miasma productive of the in ler- 


tion is fuller and more free, but still fre- 
| pe eyaD 
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quent; the tongue is furred, and the pulse there may be more time for thé use of the 
has‘ become regular, hard and full. If most effectual remedies. When therefore 
the attack has been very severe, then per- a fit iscommencing, or shortly expected, we 
haps delirium will arise. ~ may try to obviate it by some of those means, 
When these symptoms have continued which excite movements. of an opposite 
for some time, a moisture breaks out on description in the system: an emetic will 
‘the forehead, and by degrees- becomes a_ generally answer the purpose, determining 
sweat, and this, at length, extends over the the blood powerfully to the surface of the 
whole body. As this sweat continues to body; or a full dose of opium, assisted 
“flow, the heat of the body abates, the thirst by the pediluvium, &c.; ether also, and 
ceases, and most of the functions are re- various stimulant remedies will often suc- 
stored to their ordinary state. This consti- ceed, but these may perhaps aggravate, 
tutes the third stage. should they not prevent the fit; the cold bath, 
It must, however, be observed, that in dif- violent exercise, strong impressions on the 
ferent cases these phenomena may prevail in mind, &c. have likewise been occasionally 
different degrees, and their mode of suc- employed with effect. Should the paroxysm 
cession vary; that the series of them may have already come on, and the cold stage be 
be more or less complete ; and that the se- » very severe, the warm bath,and:ordial diapho- 
veral stages, in the time they. occupy, may reticsin repeated moderate doses may assist 
be in different proportions to one another. — in'‘bringing warmth to the suyface: when on 
Such a depression of strength has been the contrary great heat pre rails, the anti- 
known to take place on the attack of an phlogistic plan is to be pursaed; and it may 
intermittent, as to cut off the patient at be sometimes advisable, when an organ of 
once; but an occurrence of this kind is importance is much pressed upon, to take 
very uncommon. some blood locally, or evn from the general 
Patients are seldom destroyed in inter- system, if the patient ig plethoric and ro- 
mittents from general inflammation, or bust: and where profase perspirations occur, 
from afulness of the vessels either of the acidulated drink may be exhibited, with a 
braiu or of the thoracic viscera, ashappens little wine to supyort the strength, keeping _ 
sometimes in’ a continued fever; but when the surface cool at the same time. In the 
they continue for any length of time, they — intermissions, ‘in conjunction with a gene- 
are apt to induce other complaints, such as rous diet, moderate exercise, and other 
a loss of appetite, flatulency, scirrhus of means calcul.ated to improve the vigour of 
“the liver, dropsical swellings, and general | the system:, tonics are the remedies especi- 
debility, which in the end now and then ally relied. upon. At the head of these we 
prove fatal. In warm climates, particularly, must cer tainly place the cinchona, which 
intermittents are very apt to terminate in this taken I7;gely in substance, will seldom fail 
manner, if not speedily removed; and in to cure the disease, where it is not compli- 
some cases, they degencrate into continued cated with visceral affection: in a quotidian 
fevers. When the paroxysms are of short an ovince at least should be given between 
duration, and leave the intervals quite free, the fits, in a tertian half as much more, and 
we may expect a speedy recovery; but when in a,quartan two ounces.. It will be gene- 
they are long, violent, and attended with  rall,y better to clear out the prime viz before 
much anxiety and delirium, the event may th’\s remedy is begun with; and various ad.. 
be doubtful. | Relapses are very common to ditions may often be required, to make *# 
this fever at the distance of five or six tgree better with the stomach and bowels, 
months, or even a year; autumnal inter- })articularly aromatics and other stimularsts, 
mittents are more difficult to remove than: iperients or small doses of opium, accorcfing — 
vernal ones, and quartans more so than to cireumstances. We must not be con- 
the other types . {sent with the omission of a single parosysm, 
Dissections of those who have died of an } put continue it till the health appears fully 
interment, show a morbid state of many of  xstablished. In failure of the cinchov4a other 
the viscera of the thorax and abdomen; but + vegetable tonics may |e tried, as the salix, 
the liver, and organs concerned in the fors ; zentian, calumba, and other bittefs; or the 
mation of bile, as likewise the mesentery, ; istringents, as tormen til, galls, &c. ; or these 
are those which are usually most affected. ‘variously combined vith each ot'her, or with 
The treatment of an intermittent fever :aromatics. The mjneral acids are often 
resolves itself into those means, which may : powerfully tonic, an 4 the sulphuric has been 
be employed during a paroxysm, to arrest ': of late stated to hav e proved very successful 
its progress, or to mitigate its ‘violence; im the removal of this disease. Some me- 
and those, which may prevent any return, {tallic preparations : yre also highly e‘ficacious, 
and. effect a permanent cure: this forms.‘ particularly the I’ quor arsenicalis, which 
of course the more important part of the I however is too ha zardous a remedy to. be 
plan; but it is sometimes necessary to pal- | employed indiscriminately ; it must be given 
liate urgent symptoms; and it is always de- iin small doses tw: o or three times a day, and 
sirable to suspend a paroxysm, if possible, ° its effects assiduoi isly watched. The sulphate 
tot only to prevent mischief, but also that ef zinc, and ch: jlybeates may be used more 
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freely alone, or preferably joined with bit- 
ters. Where visceral disease attends, we 
_ ean hardly succeed in curing the ague, till 

this be removed: a state of congestion, or 
inflammatory tendency, may require local 
bleeding, blistering, purging, &c.; and 
when there is a more fixed obstruction, par- 
ticularly in the liver, the cautious use of 
mercury will be most likely to avail. 

‘e’BRIs La‘crEA. Milk fever, 

Fe’sris te'yra. A slow fever. 

Fr’srts tenticuza’nis. A species of 
petechial fever. 

Fr’sris Maxr’cna. The malignant fever. 

Fe’sris miia‘nis. The miliary fever. 

Fr’pris Morzityo’sa. The measles. 

FE’BRIS NERVOSA. Febris lenta 
nervosa. The nervous fever. A variety of ty- 
phus, the typhus mitior of Cullen, but by many 
considered as a distinct disease. It mostly 
begins with loss of appetite, increased heat 
and vertigo; to which succeed nausea, vo- 
miting, great langour, and pain in the head, 
which is variously described, by some like 
cold water pouring over the top, by others 
a sense of weight. The pulse, before little 
increased, now becomes quick; febrile, and 
tremulous; the tongue is covered with a 
white crust, and there is great anxiety about 
the precordia. Towards the seventh or 
eighth day, the vertigo is increased, and 
tinnitus aurium, cophosis, delirium, and a 
dry and tremulous tongue, take place. ‘The 
disease mostly terminates about the four- 
teenth or twentieth day. See Typhus. 

Fraps _Nosocomio/rum. ‘The fever of 


hospitals. 

, Fe’sris patv’stris, _ The marsh fever. 
Fe’sris rr’stitens. The plague. 
Fr’sris rerecata’tis. Fever with purple 

spots. 

Fr’sris ru’rripa. See Typhus. 

Fe’pris:scartatrNna. Scarlet fever. 
 Fe’sris supato‘ria. Sweating fever. 

Fr’sris sy’nocua. See Synocha. 


Fe’sris tyrno’pes. See Typhus. 

Fr’sris vanioio’sa. A variolous or small- 
‘pox fever. 

Fe’sris 
» Yash. 
' Fr’pris 


uRTIcA’RIA. Fever with nettle- 
VESICULO’SA. 
Fe'cuta, See Fecula, 
Fret. See Bile. 
Fer natu'rm. See Aloe. 
_ Fel-wort. So called from its bitter taste 
like bile. See Gentiana.  - 
‘Fexur'curus. The gall bladder. 
Fetrr/riva ra/ssio. A name given to 
cholera. 
Felon. See Paronychia. : 
Fr'men. (Quasi ferimen,. from fero, t 
bear ; so called because it is the chief sup- 
port of the body.) The thigh. 
 Femora’tis arre’rta. A continuation 
Of the external iliac along the thigh, from 
 Poupart’s ligament to the ham. ; 
+ Fr'moris os. See Femur. . 


See Erysipelas. 
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FE/MUR. (Femur,-moris,n.) Os femoris. 
The thigh-bone. A long cylindrical bone, 
situated between the pelvis and tibia. Its. 
upper extremity affords three considerable 
processes; these are, the head, the trochanter 
major, and trochanter minor. ‘The head, 
which forms about two-thirds of a sphere, is 
turned inwards, and is received into the ace- 
tabulum of the os innominatum, with which 
itis articulated by enarthrosis. It is covered 
by a cartilage, which is thick in its middle 
part, and thin at its edges, but which is 
wanting in its lower internal part, where a 
round spongy fossa is observable, to which 
the strong ligament, usually, though impro- 
perly called the rownd one, is attached. 
This ligament is about an inch in length, 
flattish, and of a triangular shape, having 
its narrow extremity attached to the fossa 
just described, while its broader end is fixed 
obliquely to the rough surface near the inner 
and anterior edge of the acetabulum of the 
Os innominatum, so that it appears shorter 
internally and anteriorly than it does exter- 
nally and posteriorly. 

The head of the os femoris is supported 
obliquely, with respect. to the rest of the 
bone, by a smaller part, called the cerviz, 


-or neck, which, in the generality of subjects, 


is about an ‘inch in length. At its basis 
we observe two oblique ridges, which ex- 
tend from the trochanter major to the tro- 
chanter minor. Of these ridges, the pos- 
terior one is the most prominent. Around 
this neck is attached the capsular ligament 
of the joint, which likewise adheres to the 
edge of the cotyloid cavity, and is strength- 
ened anteriorly by many strong ligamen- 
tous fibres, which begin from the lower 
and anterior part of the ilium, and spreading 
broader as they descend, adhere to the 
capsular ligament, and are attached to the 
anterior oblique ridge at the bottom of the’ 
neck of the femur. Posteriorly and exter- 
nally, from the basis of the neck of the 
bone, a large unequal protuberance stands 
out, which is the trochanter major. The 
upper edge of this process is sharp and 
pointed posteriorly, but is more obtuse 
anteriorly. A part of it is rough and un- 
equal, for the insertion of the muscles; 
the rest is smooth, and covered with ‘a thin 
cartilaginous crust, between which and the 
tendon of the gluteus maximus that’slides 
over it, a large bursa mucosa is interposed. 
Anteriorly, at the root of this process, and- 
immediately below the bottom of the neck, 
is a small process called trochanter minor. 
Its basis is nearly triangular, having its two | 
upper angles turned towards the head of 
the femur and the great trochanter, while 
its lower angle is placed towards the body 
of the bone. Its summit is rough and 
rounded. These two processes have gotten 
the name of trochanters, from the muscles 
that are inserted into them being the prin- 
cipal instruments of the retatory motion of 
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the thigh, Immediately below these two 
processes the body of the bone may be said 
to begin. It is smooth and convex before, 
but is made hollow behind by the action of 
the muscles. In the middle of this pos- 
terior concave surface is observed a rough 
ridge, called linea aspera, which seems to 
originate from the trochanters, and extend- 
ing downwards, divides at length into two 
branches, which terminate in the tubero- 
sities near the condyles. At the upper part 
of it, blood-vessels pass to the internal sub- 
stance of the bone, by a hole that runs ob- 
liquely upwards. 

The lower extremity of the os femoris 
is larger than the upper one, and somewhat 
flattened, so as to form two surfaces, of 
which the anterior one is broad and convex, 
and the posterior one narrower and slightly 
concave. ‘This end of the bone terminates 
in two large protuberances, called condyles, 
which are united before so as to form a 
pulley, but are separated behind by a con- 
siderable cavity, in which the crural vessels 
and nerves are placed secure from the com- 
pression to which they would otherwise be 
exposed in the action of bending the leg. 
Of these.two condyles, the external one is 
the largest ; and when the bone is separated 
from the rest of the skeleton, and placed 
perpendicularly, the internal condyle pro- 
jects less forwards, and descends nearly 
three-tenths of an inch lower than the ex- 
ternal one; but in its natural situation, the 
bone is placed obliquely, so that both con- 
dyles are then nearly on a level with each 
other. ‘At the side of each condyle, exter- 
nally, there is a tuberosity, the situation of 
which is similar to that of the condyles of 
the os humeri. The two branches of the 
linea aspera terminate in these tuberosities, 


which are rough, and serve for attachment, 


of ligaments and muscles. 
Fénnel. See Anethum faniculum. 
Fénnel, hog’s. See Peucedunum. 
FENE’/STRA OVA’LIS. An oblong 
or elliptical foramen, between the cavity of 
the tympanum and the vestibulum of the 
ear. It is shut by the stapes. 
FENE’STRA ROTUNDA. A round 
foramen, leading from the tympanum to 
the cochlea of the ear. It is covered by 
a membrane in the fresh subject. 
Fénugreek. See Trigonella fenum gracume 
Fr'nine. (Ferinus, sc. morbus, , savage 
or brutal.) A term occasionally applied to 
any malignant or noxious disease. 
FERMENTA‘TION. Fermentatio, A 
spontaneous commotion in a_ vegetable 
substance, by which. ifs properties are 
totally changed. There are several cir- 


cumstances required in order that ferment-_ 


ation may proceed; such are, 1. A certain 
degree of fluidity: thus, dry substances 
do not ferment at all, 2. A certain degree 
of heat. 3. The contact of air. Chemists, 
after Boerhaaye, have. distinguished three 

# a! y 


kinds of fermentation : the spirituous, whicls 
affords ardent spirit; the acctous, which 
affords vinegar, or acetic acid; and the 
putrid fermentation, or putrefaction, which 
produces volatile alkali. The conditions ne- 
cessary for spirituous fermentation are. 
1. A saccharine mucilage. 2. A degree 
of fluidity slightly viscid. 3. A degree of 
heat between 55 and 65 of Fahrenheit, 
4. A large mass, in which a rapid commo- 
tion may be excited. When these four 
conditions are united, the spirituous fer- 
mentation takes place, and is known by + 
the following characteristic phenomena : 
1. An intestine motion takes place. 2. 
The bulk of the mizture then becomes 
augmented. 3. The transparency of the 
fluid is diminished by opake filaments. 4. 
Heat is generated. 5. The solid parts mixed 
with the liquor rise and float in consequence 
of the disengagement of elastic fluid. 6. A 
large quantity of carbonic acid gas is disen~ 
gaged in bubbles. All these phenomena 
gradually cease in proportion as the liquor 
loses its sweet and mild taste, and it be~ 
comes brisk, penetrating, and capable of — 
producing intoxication. In this manner 
wine, beer, cider, &c. are made. All bodies 
which have undergone the spirituous fer- 
mentation are capable of passing on to the ~ 
acid fermentation; but although it is pro-. 
bable that the acid fermentation never takes 
place before the body has gone through the 
spirituous fermentation, yet the duration of 
the first is frequently so short and impercepti- 
ble, that it cannot be ascertained. Besides the 
bodies which are proper for spirituous fer- 
mentation, this class includes all sorts of 
feecula boiled in water. The conditions re- 
quired for the acid fermentation are, 1. A 
heat from 70 to 85 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
2. A certain degree of liquidity. 5. The 
presence of atmospheric air. 4. A mo- 
derate quantity of fermentable matter. The 
phenomena which accompany this fermen- 
tation, are an intestine motion, and a con- 
siderable absorption of air. The transparent 
liquor becomes turbid, but regains its lim- 
pidity when fermentation is over. The 
fermented liquor now consists, in a great _ 
measure, of a peculiar acid, called the acetic 
acid, or vinegar. Not a vestige of spirit 
remains, it being entirely decomposed ; but 
the greater the quantity of spirit in the H- 
quor, previous to the fermentation, the 
greater will be the quantity of trué vinegar, 
obtained. See also Putrefaction. 
FERME’NTUM. (Quasi fervimentum, 
from ferveo, to work.)  Yest. 9 
Fern, male. See Polypodium filix mas. 
Fern, female. See Pteris aquilina. 
FERNEL, Jounx, was born at Clare- 
mont, near the end of the 15th century. 
He went at the age of 19 to prosecute his 
studies at Paris, and distinguished himself 
so much, that, after taking the degree of 
master of arts, he was chosen professor of 
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dialectics iin his college. His application 
then became intense, till a quartan ague 
obliged him to seek his native air: and on 
his return to Paris, he determined on the 
medical profession, and taught philosophy 
for his support, till in 1530, he took his 
doctor’s degree. Soon after he married, 
and speedily got into extensive practice ; 
and at length was made physician to the 
Dauphin, who afterwards became Henry II. 
He was obliged to accompany that monarch 
in his campaigns, yet he still, though at the 
age of sixty, seldom passed a day without 
writing. But in 1558, having lost his wife 
of a fever, he did not long survive her. His 
works are numerous on philosophical, as 
well as medical subjects; of the latter the 
most esteemed were his ‘‘ Medicina,’”’ dedi. 
cated to Henry II., and a posthumous 
treatise on fevers. 

FEeRRAME'NTUM. 
of iron. 

Fr’rrt AvKai’n1 Liquor. Solution of 
alkaline iron, ‘“ Take of iron, two drachms 
and a half; nitric acid, two fluid-ounces: 
distilled water, six fluid-ounces ; solution of 
subcarbonate of potash, six  fluid-ounces, 
Having mixed the acid and water, pour 
them upon the iron, and when the effer- 
vescence has ceased, pour off the clear acid 
solution ; add this gradually, and at inter- 
vals, to the solution of subcarbonate of 
potash, occasionally shaking it, until it has 
assumed a deep brown-red colour, and no 
further effervescence takes place. Lastly, 
set it by for six hours, and pour off the 
clear solution.” This preparation-was first 
described by Stahl, and called tinctura 
martis falkalina, and is now introduced in 
the Lond. Pharm. as affording a combi- 
nation of iron distinct from any other, and 
often applicable to practice. ‘The dose is 
from half a drachm to a drachm. 

Fr’srt carzo’Nnas. See Ferri subcar- 
bonas. 

Ferrer wmatu’ra pvuririca’ta. Puri- 
fied iron filings. These possess tonic, as- 
tringent, and deobstruent virtues, and are 
calculated to relieve chlorosis and other dis- 
eases in which steel is indicated, where 
acidity in the primz vie abounds. 

Fe’rrt rusi'co. See Ferri subcarbonas. 

Fr’rri suscarso’nas. Ferri carbonas. 
Ferrum precipitatum, formerly called cha- 
lybis rubigo preparata and ferri rubigo. Sub- 
carbonate of iron. “ Take of sulphate of 
iron, eight ounces; subcarbonate of soda, 
six ounces; boiling water, a gallon. Dis- 
solve the sulphate of iron and subcarbonate 
of soda separately, each in four pints of 
water ; then mix the solutions together and 
set it by, that the precipitated powder may 
subside ; then having poured off the super- 
natant liquor, wash the subcarbonate of 
iron with hot water, and dry it upon bibu- 
lous paper in a gentle heat.” It possesses 
mild corroborant and stimulating properties, 
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and is exhibited with success in leucorrhea, 
ataxia, asthenia, chlorosis, dyspepsia, rachitis 
&c. Dose from two to ten grains. wy 

Fe’nat su'tenas. Sulphate of iron; for- 
merly called sal martis, vitriolum martis, 
vitriolum ferri, and lately ferrum vitriolatum, 
Green vitriol. ‘* Take of iron, sulphuric 
acid, of each by weight, eight ounces; 
water, four pints. Mix together the sul- 
phuric acid and water in a glass vessel, 
and add thereto the iron; then after the 
effervescence has ceased, filter the solution 
through paper, and evaporate it until crys- 
tals form as it cools. Having poured away 
the water, dry these upon bibulous paper.” 
This is an excellent preparation of iron, 
and is exhibited, in many diseases, as a 
styptic, tonic, astringent, and anthelmintic. 
Dose from one grain to five grains, 

FE’RRUM. (Ferrum, -i, neut. the ety- 
mology uncertain.) See Jron. 

Fe’rrum ammonra’tum. Ammoniated 
iron ; formerly known by the names of flores 
martiales ; flores salis ammoniaci mariiales ; 
ens maritis; ens veneris Boylei; sal martis 
muriaticum sublimatum, and lately by the 
title of ferrum ammoniacale. ‘ Take of 
subcarbonate of iron, muriate of ammonia, 
of each a pound. Mix them intimately, and 
sublime by immediate exposure to a strong 
fire; lastly, reduce the sublimed ammo- 
niated iron to powder.”’ This preparation 
is astringent and deobstruent, in doses 
from 3 to 15 grs. or more in the form of 
bolus or pills, prepared with some gum. It 
is exhibited in most cases of debility, in 
chlorosis, asthenia, menorrhagia, intermit- 
tent fevers, &c. This or some other strong 
preparation of iron, as the Tinct. ferri mu- 
riatis, Mr. Cline is wont to recommend in 


scirrhous affections of the breast. See Tinc- 
tura ferri ammoniati. 
Fr/RRUM TARTARIZA’TUM. Tartarized 


iron. A tartrate of potash and iron ; for- 
merly called tartarus chalybeatus; mars 
solubilis ; ferrum potabile. ‘* Take of iron, 
apound ; supertartrate of potash, powdered, 
two pounds ; water, a pint. Rub them to- 

gether; and expose them to the air in a 
broad glass vessel for eight days, then 
dry the residue in a sand bath, and reduce 
it to a very fine powder. Add to this 
powder a pint more water, and expose if 
for eight days longer, then dry it, and re- 
duce it to a very fine powder.”’ Its virtues 
are astringent and tonic, and it forms in 
solution an excellent tonic fomentation to 
contusions, laeerations, distortions, &e. 
Dose from ten grains to half a drachm. 

Fre’rsm, The measles. 

FE RULA. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. | Class Pen- 
tandria. Order, Digynia. 

Fe’'ruta Arrica/NA GALBANIFERA. 
galbanum plant. 

Fe’Rvuta assara'tipa. The systematic 
name of the assafeetida Beet. Assafetida, 
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Hingiseh of the Persians. dltiht of the 
Arabians. By some thought to be the 
ciAgioyv, vel, oos otAdiov of Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus, and Hippocrates. Laser et 
laserpitium of the Latins. Assafoetida gum 
resin. The plant whieh affords this gum 
resin, is the Ferula assafetida foliis alterna- 
tim sinuatis, obtusis, of Linneus. It grows 
plentifully on the mountains in the provinces 
of Chorassan and Laar, in Persia. 

The process of obtaining it is as follows: 
the earth is cleared away from the top of the 
roots of the oldest plants; the leaves and 
stalks are then twisted away, and made into 
a covering, to sereen the root from the sun ; 
in this state the root is left for forty days, 
when the covering is removed, and the top 
of the root cut off transversely; it is then 
screened again from the sun for forty-eight 
hours, when the juice it exudes is scraped 
off, and exposed to the sun to harden. A 
second transverse section of the root is made, 
and the exudation suffered to continue for 
forty-eight hours, and then scraped off. In 
this manner it is eight times repeatedly col- 
lected in a period of six weeks. The juice 
thus obtained has a bitter, acrid, pungent 
taste, and is well known by its peculiar nau- 
seous smell, the strength of which is the 
surest test of its goodness. This odour is 
extremely volatile, and of course the drug 
loses much of its efficacy by keeping. It is 
brought to usin large irregular masses, com- 
posed of various little shining lumps, or 
grains, which are partly of a whitish colour, 
partly reddish, and partly of a violet. hue. 
Those masses are accounted the best which 
are clear, of a pale reddish colour, and varic- 
gated with a great number of elegant white 
tears. This concrete juice consists of two- 
thirds of gum and one-third of resin, and 
volatile oil, in which its taste and smell re- 
side. It yields all its virtues to alkohol. 
Triturated with water, it forms a milk-like 
mixture, the resin being diffused by the me- 
dium of the gum. Distilled with water, it 
affords a small quantity of essential oil. It 
is the most powerful of all the foetid gums, 
and is a most valuable remedy. It is most 
commonly employed in hysteria, hypocondri~ 
asis, some symptoms of dyspepsia, flatulent 
colics, and in most of those diseases termed 
nervous, but its chief use is derived from its 
antispasmodic effects; and it is thought to 
be the most powerful remedy we possess, 
for those peculiar convulsive and spasmodic 
affections, which often recur in the first of 
these diseases, both taken into the stomach 
andin the way of enema. Itis also recom- 
mended as an emmenagogue, anthelmintic, 
antiasthmatic, and anodyne. Dr. Cullen 
prefers it as an expectorant to gum ammoni- 
acum. Where we wish it to act immediate- 
ly asan antispasmodic, it should be used in 
a fluid form, as that of tincture, from half 
a drachm to two drachms. When given in 
the form of a pill, or triturated with water, 
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its usual dose is from 5 to 20 grs. Whes 
in the form of enema, one or two drachms 
are to be diffused in eight ounces of warn 
milk or water. It is sometimes applied 
externally as a. plaster and stimulating re- 
medy, in hysteria, &c. Mp 

Fe’ruta minor. All-heal of Ascuia~ 
pius; this plant is said to be detergent. 

Feruia‘cca. ‘The ferula galbanifera. 

Fever. See Febris. 

Feverfew. See Matricaria. 

Fi‘sex. (From jiber, extreme, because 
it resides in the extremities of lakes and 
rivers.) The beaver. Castor fiber, of Lin- 
nzeus; it has two excretory follicles near the 
anus, filled with an unctuous substance 
called castor. See Castor. 

FIBRE. Fibra. An anatomical term 
for a very simple filament supposed to be 
composed of earthy particles, connected to- 
gether by an intermediate gluten, It is 
owing to the different arrangements of the 
fibres that the cellular structure, mem- 
branes, muscles, vessels, nerves, and, in 
short, every part of the body, except the 
fluids, are formed. 


Fibre muscular. See Muscular fibre. 


Frsrinr. The coagulable lymph is so- 
termed by the French. 
FIBULA. (Quasi figilula; from figa, 


to fasten; so named because it joins to- 
gether the tibia and the muscles.) A long 
bone of the leg, situated on the outer side 
of the tibia, and which forms, at its lower 
end, the outer ankle. Its upper extremity 
is formed into an irregular head, on the in- 
side of which is a slightly concave articu- 
lating surface, which, in the recent subjects, 
is covered with cartilage, and receives the 
circular flat surface under the edge of the 
external cavity of the tibia. This articula- 
tion is surrounded by a capsular ligament, 
which is farther strengthened by other strong 
ligamentous fibres, so as to allow only a 
small, motion backwards and forwards. — 
Externally, the head of the fibula is rough 
and protuberant, serving for the attachment 
of ligaments, and for the insertion of the 
biceps cruris muscle.—Immediately below 
it, on its inner side, is a tubercle, froma which 
a part of the gastrocnemius internus has its 
origin. Immediately below this head the 
body of the bone begins. It is of a trian- 
gular shape, andappears asif it were slightly - 
twisted at each end, in a different direction. 
It is likewise a little curved inwards and for- 
wards. ‘This curvature is in part owing to 
the action of muscles: and in part perhaps 
to the carelessness of nurses.—Of the three 
angles of the bone, that which is turned 
towards the tibia is the most prominent, and 
serves for the attachment of the interosseous 
ligament, which, in its structure and uses, 
resembles that of the fore-arm, and, like 
that, is a little interrupted above and below. 
The three surfaces of the bone are variously 
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Briddie of the posterior surface is observed 
& passage for the medullary vessels, slanting 
downwards, The lower end of the fibula 
is formed into a spongy, oblong head, ex- 
ternally rough and convex, internally smooth 
and covered with a thin cartilage, where it 
is received by the external triangular de- 
pression at the lower end of the tibia. This 
articulation, which resembles that of its up- 
per extremity, is furnished with a capsular 
ligament, and farther strengthened by liga- 
_mentous fibres, which are stronger and 
more considerable than those before de. 
scribed. They extend from the tibia to the 
fibula, in an oblique direction, and are more 
easily discernible before than behind. Below 
this the fibula is lengthened out, so as to 
form a considerable process, called malleo- 
dus externus, or the outer ankle. It is 
smooth, and covered with cartilage on the 
inside, where it is contiguous to the astra- 
galus, or first bone of thefoot. At the lower 
and inner part of this process there is a 
' spongy cavity, filled with fat; and a little 


beyond this, posteriorly, is a cartilaginous . 


groove, for the tendons of the peroneus 
longus and peroneus brevis, which are here 
bound down by the ligamentous fibres that 
are extended over them. 

The principal uses of this bone seem to 
be, to afford origin and insertion to muscles, 
and to contribute to the articulation of the 
leg with the foot. 

Fica’r1a. (From ficus, a fig, so called 
from its likeness.) The herb figwort, or 
pile-wort, the ranunculus ficaria of Lin- 
RRUS. 

Fica’tio. (From ficus, a fig.) Tuber- 
cles near the anus and pudenda. 

Ficorpr’a. Ficoides. . Resembling a fig. 
A name of the houseleek, which is emol. 
lient. : 

FY’CUS. 1. A fleshy excresence about 
the anus, in figure resembling a fig. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Polygamia. Or- 
der, Dioecia. The fig-tree. 

Frcus ca’rica. ‘The systematic name 
of the fig-tree. Carica. Ficus. Ficus 
vulgaris. Ficus communis. Evxn of the 
Greeks. The fig. The plant which affords 
this fruit is the Ficus Carica of Linnzus. 
French figs are, when completely ripe, soft, 
succulent, and easily digested, unless eaten 
in immoderate quantities, when they are 
apt to occasion flatulency, pain of the bow- 
els, and diarrhoea. The dried fruit, which 
is sold in our shops, is pleasanter to the 
taste, and more wholesome and nutritive. 
They are directed in the decoctum hordei 
compositum, and in the electwarium leniti- 
eum. Applied externally, they promote 
the suppuration of tumours; hence they 
have a place in maturating cataplasms; and 
are very convenient to apply to the gums, 
and, when boiled with milk, to the throat. 

Frevs nvica. See Lacca. 
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«* Fivrcrwa'tes. | (Fidicinalis, se. niusculus.) 
See Lumbricales. 

FIENUS, Tuomas, was'son of a phy- 
sician of Antwerp, and born in 1567. Af- 
ter studying at Leyden and Bologna, he 
was invited, at the age of 26, to be one of 
the medical professors at Louvaine, where 
he took his degrees. With the exception of 
one year, during which he attended the 
Duke of Bavaria, he remained in that of- 
fice till his death in 1631. Besides his 
great abilities in medicine and surgery, he 
was distinguished for-his knowledge of na- 
tural history, the learned languages, and the 
mathematics. He has left several works: 
the chief of which is termed “Libri Chi - 
rurgici XII.” treating of the principal ope- 
rations ; it passed through many editions. 
His Father, John, was author of a well re- 
ceived treatise, ‘‘ De Flatibus.”’ 

Figs. See Ficus carica. 

Figwort. See Ranunculus ficaria. 

Fixa’co. Cud or cotton-weed; an as- 
stringent. 

FILAMENT. (Filamentum; from f- 
lum, a thread.) A term applied in anato- 
my toa small thread-like portion adhering 
to any part, and frequently synonymous 
with fibre. See Fibre. 

Finr’trum. (From filum,a thread, be- 
cause it resembles a string.) The franum. of 
the penis. 

Firetum. (From filum, a_ thread; 
named from its string-like appearance.) The 
freenum of the tongue. 

Finrcura. (Dim. of filiz, fern; a small 
sort of fern; or from filwm, a thread, which 
it resembles.) Common maiden-hair. See 
Adianthum capillus Veneris. 

FILIPE'NDULA. (From _filum, a 
thread, and pendeo, to hang; so named be- 
cause the numerous bulbs of its roots hang, 
as it were, by small threads.) See Spirea 


Jiipendula. 
Fine’ Nputa aqua’tica. Water-drop- 
wort. 
Frtius a’nre pa’trem. Any plant 


whose flower comes out before the leaf, 
as coltsfoot. 

FYLIX. (From filum, a thread; so 
called from its being cut, as it were, in slen- | 
der portions, like threads.) Fern. See Po- 
lypodium filiz mas. 

Frurx Acu.ea’ra. 
leatum. 

Fr'urx ra’mina. See Pteris aquilina. 

Fi'tix ruo’ripa. See Osmunda regalis. 

Fri mas. See Polypodium filix mas. 

FILTRATION. (Filtratio; from ji- 
trum, astrainer.) A method of rendering 
fluids clear, by passing them through a po- 
rous solid, as the filtering stone, ‘compact 
close linen, woollen cloths, or porous paper, 
which is generally used for this purpose, as 
a lining to a funnel, or other such vessel. 
Filtration is also performed on a principle 
somewhat different, as by immersing on- 
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See Polypodium acu- 
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end of. a porous uboiens) as a piece of. 


list, skein of cotton, or slip of thick paper, 
or other such substance, moistened in its 
whole length in the fluid, and’ allowing the 
other end of it to hang down, over the out- 
side of the vessel. ‘The fluid in this de- 
pending part drains out by its own gravity, 
and is supplied by capillary attraction from 
the portion next within the vessel, which is 


supplied in the same manner from the sur-" 


face of the fluid, till the whole passes over, 
unless too deep, the list,. &c. appearing to 
act as syphons. 

FI’LTRUM. 
tering instrument. 

Fi'tum arsEnica’Le. 
mate. 

FI/MBRIZ. (Fimbria, a fringe. Qua- 
si finibria; from finis, the extremity.) ‘The 
extremities of the Fallopian tubes. See 
Uterus. 

Finckle. See Anethum feniculum, 

Fine leaved water hemlock. See Phellan- 
drium aquaticum. 

Finochio. The Italian name of the sweet 
azorian fennel. 

Fir-tree. See Pinus. 

Fir, balsam of Gilead. See Pinus bal- 
samea. 

Fir, Canada. See Pinus balsamea. 

Fir, Norway spruce. See Pinus abies. 

Fir, Scotch. See Pinus sylvestris. 

Fir; silver. See Pinus picea. - 

FIRE. Jgnis. A very simple and ac- 
tive element, the principal agent in. nature 
to balance the power and natural effect of 
attraction. The most useful acceptation of 
the word fire comprehends heat and. light. 
There have been several theories proposed 
respecting fire, but no one as yet is fully 
established. See Caloric and Light. 

Firmr’stum Minera’tium. Antimony. 


FISCHER, Joun Anprew, son of an apo- 
thecary at Erfurt, was born in 1667. He gra- 
duated there, and was appointed in succession 
to several professorships ; but that of patho- 
logy and the practice of medicine he did 
not receive till the age of 48. He acquired 
considerable reputation in his profession ; 
and he had been ten years physician to the 
court of Mayence; when he died in 1729. 
Among several minor works he was author 
of some of greater importance; as the 
<¢ Consilia Medica,” in three volumes, the 
«¢ Responsa Practica,” and a Synopsis of 
Medicine, facetiously termed ‘“ Ilias in 
Nuce.”’ 

Fish-gluee See Ichthyocolla. 


FISSU'RA MA’GNA SY’LVII. The 
anterior and middle lobes of the cerebrum 
on each side are parted by.a deep narrow 
sulcus, which ascends obliquely backwards 
from the temporal ala of. the os sphenoides, 
to near the middle of the os Paietale, and 
* this sulcus is thus called, 


FISSURE.  Fissura, 


A filter, straining or fil- 


Corrosive subli- 


That species of 


a 
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fracture in'which the bone is slit, but not 
completely divided. 

Fistic-nut. See Pistachia vera. 

FYVSTULA. (Quasi fusula: from fun- 
do, to pour out; or from its similarity to # 
pipe, or reed.) Lligii morbus. A term in 
surgery, applied to a Jong and sinuous uleer — 
that has a narrow opening, and which some- 
times leads to a larger cavity; and has no 
disposition to heal. No technical term 
has been more misapplied: and no mis- 
interpretation of a word has had worse in- 
fluence in practice than this. Many simple 
healthy abscesses, with small openings, have 
too often been called. fistulows ; and, the 
treatment pursued has in reality at last ren- 
dered them so, and been the only reason of 
their not having healed. 

Props’ ria. (From fistula, a pipe: 
called because its stalk is hollow.) A name 
for stavesacre. 

Five-leaved grass. 
tans. 

Fixed air. See Carbonic acid. 

FIXED BODIES. Chemists give this 
name to those substances which cannot be 
caused to pass by a strong rarefaction from 
the solid or liquid state to that of an elastic 
fluid. 

Flag, sweet. See Acorus calamus. 

Flag, yellow water. See Iris pseudacorus. 

Fra’Mmuta. (Dim. of flamma, a fire, 
named from the burning pungency of its 
taste.) See Ranunculus flammula. , 

Fria’‘Mmuta Jo’vis. See Clematis recta. 

FLATULENT. Windy. . 

Flax-leaved daphne. See Daphne Gni- 


See Potentilla rep 


dium. : 
Flax, purging. See Linum Acitlecartcuents 
- Flax, spurge. See Daphne gnidiwm. 


Flea-wort. See Plantago Psyllium. 

Frire'men. (From flecto, to incline down- 
wards.) Flegmen. A tumour about the 
ankles. 

Firre’sin. Gout. 

FLE’XOR. The name of venereal mus- 
cles whose office it is to bend eon: into 
which Bley are inserted. 

Fre'xor accxsso/R1us piciTo’RuM PE'DIS.. 
See Flexor longus digitorwm pedis. - 

FLE/XOR BRE’VIS DIGITO'RUM 
PE’DIS, PERFORA’TUS, SUBLI- 
MIS. Flexor brevis digitorum pedis perfo- 
ratus of Albinus. Flexor brevis of Doug~ 
las. Flexor digitorum brevis, sive perforatus 
pedis of Winslow. Perforatus, sew | flewor. 
secundi internodii digitorum pedis of Cowper, 
and calcano sus-phalangettien commun of 
Dumas. A flexor muscle of the toes, si~ 
tuated on the foot. It arises by a narrow, 
tendinous, and fleshy beginning, from the . 
inferior protuberance of the os calcis.. It 
likewise derives many of its fleshy fibres 
from the adjacent aponeurosis, and. soon 
forms a thick belly, which divides into four 
portions. Each of these portions termi- 
nates in a flat tendon, the fibres of which 
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decussate, to afford a passage to a tendon of 
the long flexor, and afterwards re-uniting, 
are inserted into the second phalanx of each 
or the four lesser toes. This muscle serves 
to bend the second joint of the toes. 

FLE’XOR BRE’/VIS MINI/MI DI 
GIT{ PE’DIS. Parathenar minor of 
Winslow. This little muscle is situated 
along the inferior surface and outer edge 
of the metatarsal bone of the little toe. 
It arises tendinous from the basis of that 
bone, and from the ligaments that connect 
it to the os cuboides. It soon becomes 
fleshy, and adheres almost the whole length 
of the metatarsal bone, at the anterior ex- 
tremity of which it forms a small tendon, 
that is inserted into the root of the first 
‘joint of the little toe. Its use is to bend 
the little toe. 

FLE/XOR BRE’'VIS: PO'LLI’CIS 
MA'’NUS. Flexor secundi internodii of 
Douglas. Thenar of Winslow. Flexor 
primi et secundi ossis pollicis of Cowper, and 
Carpophalangien du pouce of Dumas. ‘This 
muscle’ is divided into two portions by the 
tendon of the flexor longus pollicis. The 
outermost portion arises tendinous from the 
anterior part of the os trapezoides and inter- 
nal annular ligament. The second, or in- 
nermost, and thickest portion, arises from 
the same bone, and likewise from the os 
magnum, and os cuneiforme. Both these 
portions are inserted tendinous into the se- 
samoid bones of the thumb. The use of 
this muscle is to bend the second joint of 
the thumb. 

FLE’XOR BRE/VIS PO'LLICIS 
PE’DIS. Flexor brevis of Douglas. 
Flexor brevis pollicis of Cowper, and Tarso- 
phalangien du pouwce of Dumas. A muscle 
of the great toe, that bends the first joint of 
that part. It is situated upon the me- 
tatarsal bone of the great toe, arises, tendi- 
nous from the under and anterior part of 
the os calcis, and from the under part of 
the os cuneiforme exterrum. It soon be- 
comes fleshy and ‘divisibie into two portions 
which do not separate from each other till 
they have reached the anterior extremity of 
the metatarsal bone of the great toe, where 
they become tendinous. and then the inner- 
most portion unites with the tendon of the 
abductor, and the cutermost with’ that of 
the adductor pollicis’ ‘They adhere to the 
external os sésamoideum, and are finally 
inserted into the root of the first joint of 
the great toe. These two’ portions, by 
their separation, form a groove, in which 
passes the tendon of the flexor longus pol- 
» dicis. | 
FLE’XOR CA’/RPI RADIA‘LIS. 
Radialis internus of Albinus and Winslow, 
and Epitrochlo-metacarpien of Dumas. This 
is a long thip muscle, situated obliquely at 
the inner and anterior part of the fore-arm, 
between the palmaris longus and the pro- 
_hator teres, It arises tendinous from the 
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inner condyle of the’ os humeri, did, by 
many fleshy fibres, from the adjacent ten- 
dinous fascia. It descends along the infe- 
rior edge of the pronator teres, and termi- 
nates in a long, flat, and thin tendon, which 
afterwards becomes natrower and _ thicker, 
and, after passing under the internal annu- 
lar ligament, in a groove distinct from the 
other tendons of the wrist, it spreads wider 
again, and is inserted into the fore and up- 
per part of the metacarpal bone that sustains 
the fore finger. It serves to bend the hand, 
and its oblique direction may likewise enable 
it to assist in its pronation. 

FLE’XOR CA’‘/RPI ULNA’RIS. U7- 
maris internus of Winslow and Albinus. 
Epitrochli-cubito carpien of Dumas... A 
muscle situated on the cubit or fore-arm, 
that assists the former in bending the arm. 
It arises tendinous from the inner condyle 
of the os humeri, and, by a small fleshy 
origin, from the anterior edge of the ole- 
cranon. Between these two portions, we 
find the ulnar nerve passing to the fore-arm. 
Some of its fibres arise likewise from the 
tendinous fascia that covers the muscles of 
the fore-arm. In its’ descent, it soon be- 
comes tendinous, but its fleshy fibres do not 
entirely disappear till it has reached the 
lower extremity of the ulna, where its ten- 
don spreads a little, and, after sending off 
a few fibres to the external and internal and 
annular ligaments, is inserted into .the os 
pisiforme. 

FLE’XOR LO'NGUS DIGITO’- 
RUM PE/DIS PROFUNDUS PE’/R- 
FORANS. Perforans seu flewor profundus 
of Douglas, Flexor digitorum longus, sive 
perforans pedis, and perforans seu flexor terti¢t 
tnternodii digitorum pedis of Cowper, and 
Tibio phalangetien of Dumas. A flexor 
muscle of the toes, situated along the pos- 
terior part and inner side of the leg. It 
arises fleshy from the back part of the tibia, 
and, after running down to the internal 
ankle, its tendon passes under a. kind of 
annular ligament, and then through a sinu- 
osity at the inside of the os calcis. Soon 
after this it receives a small tendon from 
the flexor longus pollicis pedis, and about 
the middle of the foot it divides into’ four 
tendons, which pass through the slits of the 
flexor brevis digitorum pedis, and are’ in- 
serted into the upper part of the last bone 
of all the lesser toes. About the middle of 
the foot, this muscle unites with a fleshy 
portion, which, from the name of its first 
describer, has been usually called massa car- 
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‘nea Jacobi Sylvii: it is also termed Flexor 


accessorius digitorum pedis. This appendage 
arises by a thin’ fleshy origin, from most 
part of the sinuosity of the os calcis, and 
likewise by a thin tendinous beginning from 
the anterior part of the external tubercle of 
that bone; it soon becomes all fleshy, and 
unites to the long flexor just before it di- 
vides into its four.tendons. ‘The~use of 
1 AA 4 * 
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this muscle-is to bend the-last joint of the 


toes. . BER 
FLE’XOR LO’NGUS PO/LLICIS 
MA/NUS. Flexor longus pollicis of Albi- 


nus. Flexor tertii internodii_ of Douglas. . 


Flexor tertii internodii sive longissimus pollicis 
of Cowper, and radio-phalangetien du pouce 
of Dumas. This muscle is placed at the 
side of the flexor longus digitorum pedis, 
profundus, perforans, and is covered by the 
extensores carpi radiales. . It arises fleshy 
from the anterior surface of the radius, im- 
mediately below the insertion of the biceps, 
and is continued down along the oblique 
ridge, which serves for the insertion of the 
supinator brevis, as far as the pronator quad- 
ratus. Some of its fibres spring likewise 
from the neighbouring edge of the interos- 
seous ligament. Its tendon passes under the 
internal annular ligament of the wrist, and 


after running along the inner surface of the. 


first bone of the thumb, between the two 
portions of the flexor brevis pollicis, goes to 
be inserted into the last joint of the thumb, 
being bound down in its way by the liga- 
mentous expansion that is spread over the 
second bone. In some subjects we find a 
tendinous portion arising from the inner 
condyle of the os humeri, and forming a 
fleshy slip that commonly terminates near 
the upper part of the origin of this muscle 
from the radius. The use of this muscle is 
to bend the last joint of the thumb. 
FLE’XOR LO’NGUS PO/LLICIS 
PE’DIS. This muscle is situated along 


the posterior part of the leg. It arises ten-- 


dinous and fleshy a little below the head of 
the fibula, and its fibres continue to adhere 
to that bone almost to its extremity. A 
little above the heel it terminates in a round 
tendon, which, after passing in a groove 
formed at the posterior edge of the astra- 
galus, and internal and lateral part of the 
os calcis, in which it is secured by an annu- 
lar ligament, goes to be inserted into the 
last bone of the great toe, which it serves to 
bend. 

FLE’XOR O’SSIS METACA’RPI 
PO’LLICIS. Seu opponens pollicis of 
Innes. Opponens pollicis manus of Albi- 
nus. leror primi internodii of Douglas. 
Antithenar sive semi-interosseus pollicis of 
Winslow, and carpo phalangien du pouce of 
Dumas. This muscle is situated under the 
abductor brevis pollicis, which it resembles 
in its shape. — It arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the os scaphoides, and from the ante- 
rior and inner part of the internal annular 
ligament. It is inserted tendinous and 
fleshy into the under and anterior part of 
the first bone of the thumb. It serves to 
turn the first bone of the thumb upon its 
axis, and at the same time to bring it in- 
wards opposite to the other fingers. 

FLE/XOR PA’RVUS MI'NIMI DI’- 
GITI. dAbductor minimi digiti, Hypothenar 
Hypothenay minimi 
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digiti of Winslow, and second carpo-phalan= 
gien du petit doigt of Dumas. The situa- 
tion of this muscle is along the inner surface » 
of the metacarpal bone of the little finger. 

It arises tendinous and fleshy from the hook- 
like process of the unciform bone, and like- 

wise from the anterior surface of the ad- 

jacent part of the annular ligament. It 

terminates in a flat tendon, which is con- 

nected with that of the abductor minimi 

digiti, and inserted into the inner and an- 

terior part of the upper end of the first bone 

of the little finger. It serves to bend the 

little finger, and likewise to assist the ab- 

ductor. . 

FLE’XOR PROFUNDUS PE’/R- 
FORANS. Profundus of Albinus. Per- 
forans of Douglas. Perforans vulgo pro- 
fundus of Winslow. Flexor tertii internodit 
digitorum manus, vel perforatus manus of 
Cowper, and cubito-phalangetien commun: 
of Dumas. This muscle is situated on the 
fore-arm, immediately under the perforatus, 
which it greatly resembles in its shape. It 
arises fleshy from the external side, and. 
upper part of the ulna, for some way down- 
wards, and from a large portion of the in- 
terosseus ligament. It splits into four 
tendons a little before it passes under the 
annular ligament of the wrist, and these 
pass through the slit in the tendons of the 
flexor sublimis, to be inserted into the fore 
and upper part of the third or last bone of 
all the four fingers, the joint of which they 
bend. 

FLE’XOR SUBLI’MIS PERFO/RA- 
TUS. This muscle, which is the perfora- 
tus of Cowper, Douglas, and Winslow, is 
by Albinus and others named sudlimis. It 
has gotten the name of perforatus from its ‘ 
tendons being perforated by those of an- 
other flexor muscle of the finger, called the 
perforans. They who give it the appella- 
tion of sublimis, consider. its situation with 
respect to the latter, and which, instead of 
perforans, they name profundus. It is a 
long muscle, situated most commonly at 
the anterior and inner part of the fore-arm, 
between the palmaris longus and the flexor 
carpi ulnaris ; but, in some subjects, we find 
it placed under the former of these muscles, 
between the flexor carpi ulnaris and the flexor 
carpi radialis, It arises, tendinous and fleshy, 
from the inner condyle of the os humeri, from ; 
the inner edge of the coronoid process of the 
ulna, and from the upper and fore part of 
the radius, down to near the insertion of 
the pronator teres. A little below the mid- 
dle of the fore-arm, its fleshy belly divides 
into four portions, which degenerate into as 
many round tendons, that pass all together 
under the internal annular ligament of the - 
wrist, after which they separate from each 
other, become thinner and flatter, and run- 
ning along the palm of the hand, under 
the aponeurosis palmaris,. are inserted into - 
the upper part of the second bone of each 
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finger. Previous to this insertion, however, 
the fibres of each tendon decussate near the 
extremity of the first bone, so as to afford a 
‘passage to a tendon of the perforans. Of 
these four tendons, that of the middle finger 
is the largest, that of the fore-finger the 
next in size, and that of the little-finger the 
smallest. The use of this muscle is to bend 
the second joint of the fingers. 

Fre/xor ve'rvit iNTERNO'DII. 
longus pollicis manus. 

FLo’res Be/Nzoxs. 

FLo’RES MARTIA'LES. 
niatune. 

FLo’REs SA’LIS AMMO’NIACI. 
nie subcarbonas. 

Fro’res sutruu'ris. See Sulphur. 

Fro/rres sutruu’ris to't1. See Sulphur 
lotum. 

Frowers. A term formerly applied by 
chemists fo the fine parts which are subli- 
mated from certain bodies, as the flowers of 
benjamin, sulphur, zinc, &c. 

Flower-de-luce. See Iris germanica. 

Flowers of Benjamin. See Benxzoic acid. 


FLOYER, Sie Joux, was born at Hin- 
ters, in Staffordshire, about the year 1649, 
and graduated at Oxford. He then settled 
at Litchfield, where his attention and skill 
procured him extensive reputation, inso- 
much that he was honoured with knight- 
hood, as a reward for his talents. He 
strongly advocated the use of cold bathing, 
particularly in chronic rheumatism, and 
nervous disorders: and he ascribed the in- 
creasing prevalence of consumption to the 
discontinuance of the practice of baptizing 
children by immersion. He published se- 
veral works on this and other subjects; par- 
ticularly an excellent treatise on the Asthma, 
under which he himself laboured from the 
time of puberty, notwithstanding which he 
lived to be an old man. He is said to have 
been one of the first, who reckoned the 
number of pulsations by a time-piece. 


FLUATE. A salt formed by the fluoric 
acid, combined with different bases: thus, 
fluate of lime, &c. 

FLUCTUA‘TION. A term used by 
. surgeons, to express the undulation of a 
fluid; thus, when pus is formed in an ab- 
scess, or when water accumulates in the 
abdomen, if the abscess or abdomen be 
lightly pressed with the fingers, the motion 
of fluctuation may be distinctly felt. 

Fluellins See Antirrhinum elatine. 


FLUID. A fluid is that, the consti- 
tuent particles of which so little attract 
each other, that, when poured out, it drops 
guttatim, and adapts itself, in every re- 
spect, to the form of the vessel contain- 
_ ing it. . 

Fiuins or true gopy. This term is often 
applied to the blood, and other humours of 
which the body is composed. The drying 
of any part of the human body demonstrates, 


See Flexor 


See Benzoic acid. 
See Ferrum ammo- 


See dmmo- 
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that by far the greater part consists of fluid.. 
The quantity of fluid in a man of one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds weight, is estimated 
at one hundred and thirty-five pounds. The 
fluids of the human body are divided into, 
1. Crude, or those which have not yet en- 
tirely put on the animal nature, as the chyme 
and chyle. 2. Sanguineous; to this is re- 
ferred the blood, or the cruor of the blood. 
5. Lymphatic, which are those of the lym- 
phatic vessels, and the nutritious jelly. 
4. Secreted ; to this head are referred alt 
those separated from the blood, which are 
very numerous. 5. Hacrementitious, which 
are eliminated from the body, as the alvine 
fzeces, urine, cutaneous, and pulmonary 
perspirable matter, &c. 

The secreted humours are divided into, 
1. Laciteal, which are white; as the milk, 
Juice of the prostate glands, &c. 2. Aqueous, 
as the aqueous humour of the eye. 3. Mucous, 
as the mucus of the nostrils and prime vie. 
4. dlbuminous, as the serum of the blood. 
5. Oleous, as the oil of the adipose mem- 
brane. 6. Biliows, as the bile and wax of 
the ears. 

The fluids of the human body are also 
divided from their motion into, 1. Circulat- 
ing, which continually circulate in the yes- 
sels. 2. Commorant, which circulate with a 
slow motion as the oil of the adipose mem- 
brane and male semen. 3. Stagnant, which 
remain for a certain time in any recepta- 
cle, as cystic bile, urine, and the alvine 
feeces. 

Frv’or a/tzus. See Leucorrhea. 

FLU’OR SPAR. Vitreous spar. Spar- 
ry fluor. Derbyshire spar. A species of 
salt which abounds in nature, formed by 
the combination of the fluoric acid with 
lime. It is called spar, because it has the 
sparry form and fracture: fluor, because 
it melts very readily; and vitreous, be- 
cause it has the appearance of glass, and 
may be fused into glass of no contemptible: 
appearance. 

FLU’/ORIC A/CID. The acidifiable 
base of fluoric acid is unknown; for no 
experiments have yet been made by which it 
can be exhibited, It is merely from gene- 
ral inference, that we may conjecture it to 
consist of a simple acidifiable basis united 
to oxygen. 

This acid is to be obtained by putting one 
part of finely pulverised fluate of lime into a 
leaden retort, and pouring upon it two parts 
and a half of sulphuric acid. Lute the re- 
tort to a receiver of the same metal, and 
apply a gentle heat while the receiver is kept 
cool with a mixture of salt and snow. The . 
fluoric acid will be obtained in the liquid 
form, which must be kept in well closed 
leaden or silver bottles, or phials coated 
within with wax, or varnish. 

The distinguishing property of fluoric 
acid is, its power of dissolving and volati- 
lizing silex, On being exposed to a moist 
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atmospheric air, it emits white fumes which - 


are very deleterious ; and the liquid acts as 
a powerful corrosive. Its action upon all 
the inflammable substances is very feeble ; 
it does not afford oxygen tothem. It has 
no action upon most of the metals, but it 
dissolves many of their oxides. 

Fhroric acid united to different bases, 
forms saline compounds called Fruares. 

FLUO/RIC A’CID GAS. This is 
obtained when silex is added to the mate« 
rials affording fluoric acid, or when vessels 
of glass are used ; and it appears always to 
contain silex, whence it has been called sili- 
cated fluoric acid. It is heavier than atmo- 
spheric air. It does not maintain combus- 
tion, nor can animals breathe it. It is 
absorbed by water, depositing silex, and 
forms with it liquid fluoric acid. It has a 
penetrating odour, approaching nearly to 
that of muriatic acid gas. It corrodes ani- 
mal and vegetable matters. Light has no 
effect upon it. It emits white fumes, in 
contact with moist atmospheric air. It is 
very sour, and therefore reddens blue vege- 
table colours. It precipitates lime-water. 
With ammonia it unites and forms a con- 
crete body. It has no action upon platina, 


gold, silver, mercury, tin, lead, antimony,. 
cobalt, nickel, and bismuth ; but it attacks 


iron, arsenic, and manganese. 

£lut. This word is mostly employed 
for dysenteria. 

FLUXION. A term mostly applied 
by chemists, to signify.the change of me- 
tals, or other bodies, from the solid into 
the® fluid state, by the application of heat. 
See Fusion. 

Fly, Spanish. See Lytta. 

Fo’citre Ma’sus. The ulna and the ra- 
dius are occasionally denominated by the 
barbarous appellations of focile majus and 
minus; the tibia and fibula in the leg are 


also so called. 
Fo’cus. <A lobe of the liver. 
Foprna. (From fodio, to dig.) <A 
quarry. The labyrinth of the ear. 
Fa:nicuta‘tum c1cnum. A name for 
sassafras. 
FQINYCULUM. (Quasi foemwm oculo- 


rum, the hay or herb good ior the sight; 
so called because it is thought good for 
the eyes.) Fennel. See Anethum. 

Feni'cuLum avpir’num. The herb spig- 
nel. 

Fawi'cutum a’NNuUM. 

Foani'cutum aqua’ricuM. 
drium aquaticum. 

Fa:ni'cutum pvu'tcr. See Anethum feni- 
eulum. 

Fa:ni'cutum crrma/Nicum 
thum feeniculum. 

Foa:wni’cuLum mMarr'nNum. 

Foan1/cuLum ORIENTA‘LE. 

Fani'cotum porci’NuM. 
num. 

Fa:nr’cunum stwe Ns: 


Royal cummin. 
See Phellan- 


See Ane- 
Samphire. 
Cuminum. - 


See Peuceda- 


Aniseed. 
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‘Fawr'cuttm syive’srre. Bastard spig- 
nel. ; : 

Fanrcunum torrvo’sum. French hart- 
wort. 

Fonrcotum vurtea're. “See Anethum 
feniculum. 

Fa’/num camrto’rum. See Juncus odo- 
VAEUS. 


Fa/num exa'cum. (Fenum, hay, and 
grecus, belonging to Greece; becatise, in 
Greece, it grew in the meadows, like hay.) 
See Trigonella fenum grecum. ; 

Fo’num syivx’stre. Wild fenugreek. 


FOESIUS, Anutivs, was born at Mentz, 
in 1528, and received his education at Paris, 
were he imbibed a strong predilection for 
the Greek language, and particularly the 
works of Hippocrates. Returning to his 
native place about the age of 28, his talents 
soon procured him such extensive reputation, 
that several princes endeavoured to allure- 
him to their respective courts, but without 
success. The practice of his profession, 
instead. of weakening his attachment to Hip- 
pocrates, only stimulated him to a more pro- 
found study of his writings; where he found 
the most correct delineations of diseases, and 
the most important observations. concerning 
them, made about two thousand years 
before. He first published an excellent 
Latin translation and commentary on his' 
second book of Epidemics; then an expla- 
nation of the terms used by him, under the 
title of « Usconomia Hippoeratis ;’? and’ 
lastly, at the solicitation of the chief phy- 
sicians of Europe, he undertook a complete 
correct edition of his works, with an inter- 
pretation and notes, which he accomplished ~ 
in six years, in such a manner, as to rank him’ 
among the ablest interpreters of the antients. 
He was also author of a Pharmacopeia for 
his native city; and died in 1595. 

Fara’sutum. (From feteo, to become 
putrid.) An encysted abscess, or foul 
ulcer. 

FQ@’TUS. (From feo, to bring forth, 
according to Vossius.) .Epicyema. Epi- 
gonion. The child enclosed in the uterus 
of its mother, is called a foetus from the 
fifth month after pregnancy until the time 
of its birth. The internal parts peculiar to’ 
the foetus, are the thymus gland, canalis 
venosus, canalis arteriosus, foramen ovale, 
and the membrana pupillaris. Besides these _ 
peculiarities, there are other circumstances 
in which the foetus differs from the adult. 
The lungs are black and collapsed, and 
sink in water; the liver is very large; all 
the glands, especially the thymus and su- 
prarenal, and the vermiform process of the 
coecum, are also considerably larger in 
proportion. The teeth of the foetus are hid 
within their sockets; the great intestines 
contain a substance called meconium ; the 
membrana tympani is covered with a kind 
of mucous membrane, and the bones in many 
places are cartilaginets. ? . 
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. Forta'ra tr’rra. (From its resem- 
blance to foliawm, a leaf.) Sulphur, also 
the acetas. potassae. 
Fo’t1um onrenta’ie. See Cassia senna. 
| FO'LLICLE. = (Folliculus; dim. of 
follis, abag.) See Folliculose gland. _ 
FOLLICULOSE GLAND. Follicle. 
One of the most simple species of gland, 
consisting merely of a hollow vascular 
membrane or follicle, and an excretory 
duct; such are the muciparous glands, the 
sebaceous, &c. 
Fotxr'cutus Fr'tus. The gall-bladder. 
FOMENTA/’TION. | Fomentatio. <A 
sort of partial bathing, by applying hot 
flannels to any part, dipped in medicated 
decoctions, whereby steams are communi-« 
cated to the diseased parts, their vessels 
are relaxed, and their morbid action some- 
times removed. 
Fo’mes venrricurt. Hypochondriacism. 
Fo'mrres. A term mostly applied. to 
substances imbued with contagion. 
Fons runsa’titis. See Fontanella. 
FONTANE’'LLA. © (Dim. of fons, a 
fountain.) Fons pulsatilis. The parietal 
bones and the frontal do not coalesce until 
the third year after birth, so that, before 
this period, there is an obvious interstice, 
commonly called mould; and scientifically 
the fontanel, or fons pulsatiis. There is 
also a lesser space, occasionally, between 
the occipital and parietal bones, termed: 
the posterior foxtanel. These spaces be- 
tween the bones are filled up by the dura 
mater, pericranium and external integu- 
ments, so that during birth, the size of the 
head may ‘be lessened; for, at that time, 
the bones of the head, upon. the superior 
part, are not only pressed nearer to each 
other, but they frequently lap over one 
another, in order to diminish the size 
during the passage of the head through the 
pelvis. 
FoNTANE'LLA ANTE’RIOR. 
nella. 
Fonranr'tta roste’r10oR. See Fonta- 
nella. 
- FONTI’CULUS. (Dim. of fons, an 
issue.) An artificial ulcer formed in any 
part, and kept discharging by introducing 
daily a pea, covered with any digestive 
ointment. 
FORA’/MEN. 
A little opening. 
FORA’MEN CG’CUM. A single 
opening in the basis.of the cranium between 
the ethmoid and the frontal bone, that gives 
exit to a small vein. Also the name of a 
a hole in the middle of the tongue. 


-FORA’MEN LA’CERUM IN BA’SI 
CRA'NII. See Foramina tacera. 


See Fonta- 


(From foro, to pierce.) 


FORA'MEN EA‘CERUM ORBI-. 


TA’LE SUPE’RIUS. A large opening 
between the greater and lesser wing of the 
sphenoid bone on each side, through which 
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the third, fourth, first brarich of the fifth, 
and the sixth pair of nerves, and the oph- 
thalmie artery pass. 
FORA MEN O’PTICUM. 
transmitting the optic nerve. 
FORA'MEN OVA‘LE. | The opening 
between the two auricles of the heart of 
the foetus. See also Innominatum os. 
Fora’men or Winstow. An opening 
im the omentum. See Omentum. 
FORA’MINA LA‘CERA. A pair of 
foramina in the basis of the cranium, 
through which the internal jugular veins, 
and the eighth pair and accessary nerves 
pass. 
Forami'Nutum os. The ethmoid bone. 
FO’RCEPS. (-cipis, f. quasi _ferriceps, 
as being the iron with which we seize any 
thing hot, from ferrum, iron, and capio, to 
take.) Pincers. A surgical instrument 
with which extrancous bodies or other sub- 
stances are extracted. Also an instrument 
occasionally used by men midwives to bring 
the head of the foetus through the pelvis. 
FORDYCE, Grorer, was born at 
Aberdeen, in 1736, after the death of his 
father, and his mother having married 
again, he was sent to Fouran when about 
two years old, where he received his school 
education; and thence returned to Aber- 
deen, where he was made master of arts, 
when only fourteen. Having evinced an 
inclination to medicine, he was soon after 
sent to his uncle, Dr. John Fordyce, who 
practised at Uppingham, with whom he 
remained several years. He then studied 
at Edinburgh, where he graduated in 1758, 
having defended a thesis on catarrh: after 
which he went to Leyden, principally to 
improve himself in anatomy under Albinus, 
The following year he settled in London, 
and began to give lectures on chemistry ; 
and in 1764, he undertook also to teach the 
practice of physic, and the materia medica: 
these subjects occupied him nearly three 
hours every morning, except on Sunday, 
for about thirty years successively. In 
1770, he was chosen physician to St. Tho= 
mas’s-hospital, and six years after a Fellow 
of the Royal Society: also in 1787 he was 
admitted a Fellew of the College of Physi= 
cians; having been a licentiate for twenty- 
two years before. In 1795 he assisted in 
forming a small society for the improvement 
of Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge, 
which has since published three volumes of 
their Transactions. He died in 1802. 
The countenance of Dr. Fordyce was by no 
means expressive of his powers of mind, he 
was rather negligent of his dress, and not 
sufficiently pleasing in his manners, to ena- 
ble him to: get into very extensive practice : 
besides he was too fond of the pleasures of 
society, to which he often sacrificed the 
hours, that should have been dedicated to 
sleep. The vigour of his constitution long 
resisted these irregularities; but at length 
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they brought on the gout, which was fol- 
lowed by dropsy, and this terminated his 
existence. He possessed a remarkably 
strong memory, which enabled him to lec- 
ture without any notes, and to compose bis 
works for publication without referring to 
authors, which he had before read: and his 
having relied too much on this faculty may 
help to explain the want of method and 
elegance, and the many inaccuracies, which 
appear in his writings. He was author of 
several publications on Medical and Philo- 
sophical subjects; many of which are to be 
found in the Transactions of the societies 
to which he belonged. ‘The most esteemed, 
and that on which he employed most labour, 
was a series of ‘‘ Dissertations on Fever ;’’ 
four of them appeared during his life, and 
another was left in manuscript, which has 
since been printed. His Treatise on Diges- 
tion, was read originally as the Gulstonian 
Lecture before the Collegeof Physicians. 
He was the projector of the Experiments in 
heated rooms, of which Sir Charles Blag- 
den gave an account. © 

FORDYCE, Sir Wirxram, was born at 
Aberdeen in 1724. At the age of eigh- 
teen, having acquired a competent know- 
ledge of physic and surgery, he went into 
the army; and the support of the friends, 
whom he there procured, together with his 
own merit, soon brought him into great 
practice, when he afterwards settled in 
London. The wealth, which he thus ac- 
quired, was liberally employed in acts of 
friendship, and in supporting useful pro- 
jects; though he had some very severe 
losses.. He wrote a Treatise. on Fevers, 
and on the Ulcerated Sore Throat; on his 
entering into practice, he likewise published 
on the Venereal Disease. He died after a 
long illness in 1792. 

FORESTUS, or Van Forest, Peter, 
was born at Alcmaer in 1522. He was 
sent to Louvain to study the law, but soon 
showed a strong inclination to medicine. 
He therefore cultivated this science at differ- 
ent universities in Italy, and afterwards at 
Paris; but he graduated at Bologna. After 
being twelve years settled in his native town, 
he was invited to Delft, which was ravaged 
by a contagious epidemic; and being ex- 
tremely successful in the treatment of this, 
he received a considerable pension, and was 
retained ‘as the public physician for nearly 
thirty years. In 1575 he was prevailed upon 
to give the first lecture on Medicine at the 
opening of thé University of Leyden. He 
spent the latter part of his life in his native 
city, where he died in 1597. Hewas a 
very diligent observer of diseases, and 
shewed often great judgment in anticipating 
the result, or in treating them successfully. 
He published at different periods six vo- 
lumes of Medical and Surgical Cases; to 
one of which was added a Dissertation, 
exposing the fallacy and absurdity of pre- 
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tending to judge of every thing by the urine. 
Boerhaave has highly commended his writ- 
ings which have been often reprinted. 

Foreskin. See Preputium. 

FO'RMIATE.. Formias. A salt pro- 
duced by the union of the formic acid with 
different bases: thus, Sormiate of ammonia, 
&e. 

FORMI'CA. (Quod ferat micas, be- 
cause of his diligence in collecting small 
particles of provision together.) 1. The 
ant or pismire. This industrious little in- 
sect, Formica rufa of Linneus, contains an 
acid juice, and gross oil, which were sup- 
posed to possess aphrodisiac virtues. The 
chrysalides of this animal are said to be diu- 
retic and carminative, and by some recom-: 
mended in the cure of dropsy. 

2. The name of a black wart with a broad 
base, and cleft superlicies, because the pain 
attending it resembles the biting of an ant. 

%. A varicose tumour on the anus and 
glans penis, : 

Formr’ca miiia’ris. Any herpetic erup- 
tion. 

FO/RMIC A/CID. Acidum-formicum: 
The acid of ants was known to Tragus, 
Bauhin, Fisher, Etmuller, Hoffman, and: 
many others, It is obtained chiefly from 
the red ant, Formica rufa of Linnzxus, by 
distilling them in a retort, and by washing 
them in boiling water. When rectified and 
rather concentrated, it has a penetrating 
smell, and is corrosive; and its taste is so. 
agreeable, when greatly diluted with water, 
that it has been proposed to be used instead 
of vinegar. 

Fo’rmix. The herpes exedens. 


FO’/RMULA. (Dim. of forma, a form.) 
A little form of prescriptions, such as phy- 
sicians direct in extemporaneous practice, in 
distinction from the greater forms in phar- 
macopeeias, &c. 

Fo'rnax. Furnus. Afurnace. A che- 
mical instrument. See Furnace. 

FO’RNIX. (Forniz, an arch or vault. ) 
A part of the corpus callosum in the brain. 
is. so called, because, if viewed in a particu- 
lar direction, it has some resemblance to the 
arch of an ancient vault. It is the medul- 
lary body, composed of two anterior and 
two posterior crura, situated at the bottom. 
and inside of the lateral ventricle over the 
third ventricle, and below the septum lu- 
cidum. 

Fo’ntis a‘qgua. A weak nitric acid. 


FO’SSA. (From fodio, to dig.) Fovea. 


A little depression or sinus. The puden-— 
dum muliebre. 
Fo'ssa amy'ntzz. A double-headed rol- 


ler for the face. 

Fo'ssa ma/ana. The great groove of the 
car, also the pudendum muliebre. . 
Fo’ssa wavituta’ris. The cavity at the 
bottom of the entrance of the pudendum 
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muliebre : 
ear. 
Fo’ssa ova’t1s. The depression in the 
right auricle of the human heart, which in 
the foetus opened into the other auricle, 
forming the foramen ovale. 
Fo’ssa riturra’r1a. The fossa of the sella 
turcica of the sphenoid bone. 
FO'SSIL. (Fossilis, from fodio, to dig.) 
Any thing dug out of the earth. 
Fo’ssttus. The bone of the leg. 
FOTHERGILL, Joun, was born in 
Yorkshire, in 1712, ofa respectable Quaker 
family. After passing through an appren- 
ticeship to an apothecary, he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he graduated at the age of 
twenty-four, taking for his inaugural thesis 
the use of emetics. He then studied for 
two years at St. Thomas’s-hospital, and 
after an excursion to the continent, settled 
in London in 1740, and six years after be- 
came a licentiate. His practice was for some 
time chiefly gratuitous; but his “ Account 
of the Putrid Sore Throat,” published in 
1748, brought him speedily into reputation. 
He was successively elected a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians at Edinburgh, of the 
‘Royal Society of London, and of some 
other societies abroad. His early partiality 
to botany induced him, as his practice in- 
creased, to purchase a large piece of ground 
for the cultivation of rare and valuable 
plants, in which he spared no expence; 
neither did he neglect other departments of 
natural history. He was also an active and 
liberal promoter of many successful schemes 


also the great groove of the 


for the public benefit; and particularly in | 


instituting the school at Ackworth in York- 
shire. 
. tution, but a steady temperance preserved 
his health, till in 1778 he had an attack of a 
suppression of urine, occasioned by a disease 
of the prostate gland; which returning two 
years after, soon puta period to his existence. 
Ee had a quick and comprehensive under- 
standing; and his pleasing address procured 
him general confidence, which his discretion 
Was not apt to forfeit afterwards. Besides 
the works already noticed, several papers of 
Dr. Fothergill were printed in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and in the Medical 
Observations and Enquiries: he also sent 
several communications to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and other periodical publica- 
. tions, 


Fo'rus. (Fotus, us, m.) See Fomenta- 
tion. 
FO’VEA. (From fodio, to dig.)' A 


little depression. ‘The pudendum muliebre. 
A partial sweating-bath. 
Fox-glove. See Digitalis. 
Fox-ciove, Easrern. 
orientale, . 
FRACASTORIUS, Hizroxxmus, was 
_born at Verona in 1483. He made a rapid 
progress in his studies, and attained early 
fonsidcrable excellence as a poet, philoso- 


See Sesamum 


He was of a rather delicate consti- | 
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pher, and astronomer. He was also much 
valued as a physician, particularly by the 
general of the Venetian army, whom he 
attended during several campaigns: but on 
his dying in 1515, Fracastorius returned to 
his native place. He corresponded with 
most of the great men of his age, especially 
with Cardinal Bembo, to whom he dedicated 
his poem ‘“ Syphilis ;’” which was thought 
worthy of comparison with the Georgics of 
Virgil by some of the best judges. He 
died in 1555; and a statue was erected to 
him by the town of Verona. He published 
also on Contagious Diseases, and several 
other Medical and Philosophical Subjects. 

FRA’CTURE. (Fractura ; from Sran- 
go, to break.) Catagma. Clasis. Clasma. 
Agme. A fracture is a solution of a bone 
into two or more fragments. A simple frac- 
ture is when the bone only is divided.. A 
compound fracture is a division of the bone, 
with a laceration of the integuments, the 
bone mostly protruding. A fracture is also 
termed transverse, oblique, &c. according to 
its direction. 

FRA’NULUM.: (Dim. of frenum, a 
bridle.) The cutaneous fold, under the 
apex of the tongue, that connects the tongue 
to the infralingual cavity. It is sometimes, 
in infancy, so short as to prevent the child 
from sucking, when it is necessary to cut it, 
in order to give more room for the motion 
of the tongue. 

FRA’NUM.. . The membranous fold 
which connects the prepuce to the inferior 
part of the glans penis. 

Fra’ca. (From fragro, to smell sweet.) 
The strawberry. See Fragaria. 

FRAGARIA. (From fragro, to smell 
sweet.) The strawberry. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Icosundria. Or- 
der, Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the straw- 
berry. See Fragaria vesca. 

Fra’caria sre’ritis. Barren strawberry. 
Astringent. | 

Fra’caria vesca. The systematic name 
of the strawberry. Fragaria. Fraga. The 
mature fruit of the Fragaria vesca, fragellis 
reptantibus of Linnzus, was formerly re- 
commended in-gouty and calculous affec- 
tions, in consequence, it would appear, of 
its efficacy in removing tartar from the 
teeth, which it is said to do very effec- 


‘tually. : 


Fracrwrras o’sstum. Friabilitas ossiums 
Brittleness of the bones, 

Fra‘emen. Fragmentum. <A splinter of 
a bone. 

FRAMBG!SIA. (From framboise, Fr. 
for a raspberry.) The yaws. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen in the class ca- 
chevice, and order impetigines. It is. some- 
what similar in its nature to the lues venerea, 
and is endemial to the Antilles islands, as 


well as Africa, It appears with excrescences 
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like mulberries growing out of the skin in 
various parts. of the body, which discharge 
an ichorous fluid. 


FRA'NGULA. (From frango, to break, 


so called because of the brittleness of its 
branches.) See Rhamnus frangula. 


Frankincense. See Juniperus Lycia, and 
Pinus abies. 
Fraxine'tia. (From frazinus, the ash, 


so called because its leaves resemble those 
of the ash.) See Dictamnus albus. 


Fraxinella, white. See Dictamnus al- 
bus, 
FRA’XINUS. (4 fragore, from the 


noise its seeds make when shaken by the 
ewind ; or from @patis, a hedge, because of 
its use in forming hedges.) The ash. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnwan system. Class, Polygamia. Or- 
der, Dioecia. The ash. 

2. The, pharmacopeial name of the ash- 
tree. See Hraxinus excelsior. 

Fra’xinus Exce'tsion. The systematic 
name of the ash-tree. F'raxinus. Called 
also brumelli and bumelia. ‘The bark of this 
tree, Fravxinus eacelsior ; foltis serratis flort- 
bus apetalis, of Linnzus, when fresh, has a 
moderately strong bitterish taste. It pos- 
sesses resolvent. and diuretic qualities, and 
has been successfully exhibited in the cure 
of intermittents. The seeds, are occasion- 
ally exhibited medicinally as diuretics, in 
the dose of a drachm. In warm climates, 
a sort of manna exudes from this species 
of fraxinus. 

Fra’xinus o/Rnus. The systematic name 
of the tree from which manna flows. This 
substance is also termed Manna calabrina. 
Ros calabrinus. Acromeli. Alusar. Dry- 
someli. That species which is of a rosy 
colour, is called nuba. Met aerium, from 
the supposition that it descended from hea- 
ven. ‘The condensed juice of the flower- 
ing ash, or Fraxinus ornus: foliis -ovato- 
oblongis serratis. petiolatis, floribus corollatis. 
Hort. Kew. which is a native of the 
southern parts of Europe, particularly Si- 
cily and Calabria, Many other trees and 
shrubs have likewise been observed to emit 
a sweet juice, which concretes upon. ex- 
posure to the air, and be considered 
of the manna kind, especially the Fravinus 
rotundifolia and excelsior. In Sicily, these 
three species of fraxinus are regularly cul- 
tivated for the purpose of procuring manna, 
and with this view are planted on thel e- 
clivity of a hill with an eastern aspect. Af- 
ter ten years growth, the trees first begin to 
yield the manna, but they require to be 


much older before they afford it in any con-. 


siderable quantity. Although the manna 
exudes spontaneously upon the trees, yet, 
in order to obtain it more copiously, inci- 
sions are made through the bark, by means 
of a sharp crooked instrument; and the 
season thought to be most favourable for 
instituting this process, is a little before. the 
7 ' 
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dog-days commence, when the weather is 
dry and serene. Manna is generally dis- 
tinguished into different kinds, viz. the 
manna in tear, the canulated and flaky 
manna, and the common brown or ‘fat 
manna. All these varieties seem rather to 
depend upon their respective purity, and 
the manner in which they are obtained from 
the plant, than upon any essential differ- 
ence of the drug. ‘The best manna is in 
oblong pieces, or flakes, moderately dry, 
friable, very light, of a whitish, or pale 
yellow colour, and in some degree transpa- 
rent: the inferior kinds are moist, ‘ unctu- 
ous and brown. Manna is well known as 
a gentle purgative, so mild in its operation, 
that it may be given with safety to children 
and pregnant women, to the delicacy of 
whose frames and situations it is particularly 
adapted. It is esteemed a good and plea- 
sant auxiliary to the purgative neutral salts. 
It sheathes acrimony, and is useful in 
coughs, disorders of the breast, and such 
as are attended with fever and inflammation, 
as in pleuritis, &c. It is particularly effica- 
cious in bilious complaints, and helps the 
discharge of mineral waters, when they are 
not of themselves sufficiently active. It is 
apt in large doses to create flatulencies and 
gripes; both of which are prevented by a 
small addition of some warm carminatives. 


, It purges in doses of from 5j to $jj; but its 


purgative quality is much increased, and its 
flatulent effects prevented, by a small addi- 
tion of cassia. The dose for children is 
from one scruple to three. It is best dis- 
solved in whey. 

Fra’xinus rotunpiro’t1a. The syste- 
matic name of a tree which affords manna. 
See Fraxinus ornus. 

FREIND, Jouy, was born in 1675 at 
Croton in Northamptonshire, of which his 
father was rector. After being educated at 
Westminster he went to Oxford, where he 
distinguished himself greatly by his classical 
attainments. Having for some time studied 
medicine, he communicated to the Royal 
Society some singular cases: but a work, 
which he published in 1703, entitled «« Em- 
menologia,”” 
menstruation both natural atid morbid, on 
mechanical principles, first brought him 
into notice as a physiologist and physician, 


In the following year he was appointed pro- | 


fessor of Chemistry at Oxford, but soon after 
went to Spain as physician to the English 
forces ; and he took this opportunity of visit- 
ing Italy. On his return in 1707, he was 
created Doctor by diploma, and published 
his Chemical Lectures in Latin. In 1712 
he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety ; but soon went abroad again with the 
troops into Flanders. On the conclusion 
of the peace in the following year he settled 
in London, and rose to high professional 
reputation. In 1716 he was received as 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, and 


explaining the phoenomena of — 
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published the first and third books of Hip- 
pocrates on Epidemics, with a Commentary 
on Fevers, in nine parts; a work of great 
erudition and judgment: Some of his opi- 
nions having been severely attacked, he was 
led to defend them in a letter to Dr. Mead, 
entitled ‘* De Purgantibus in secundo Va- 
riolarum confluentium Febre adhibendis,’’ 
1719. A few years after this he got into 
Parliament, and having warmly sided with 
the opposition, he was, in common with 
several persons of consequence, impri- 
soned on suspicion of high treason: but 
the minister, Sir Robert Walpole, having 
fallen sick, Dr. Mead refused to attend 
him till his friend was’ liberated; when he 
made over to him 5000 guineas, which he 
had received from his: patients during his 
confinement of a few months only. While 
in the tower, Dr. Freind formed the plan 
of his great work “ The History of Physic 
from Galen to the beginning of the Six- 
teenth Century, chiefly with regard to Prac- 
tice;’? which came out in two volumes 
within three years after. This was intended 
as a continuation of Le Clerc, and met 
with a very favourable reception ; indeed it 
still continues to be a standard book. ‘On 
the accession of George II. he was. ap- 
pointed physician to the Queen ; and hav- 
ing died in July 1728, his widow and son 
experienced the royal protection. 
Fre'na. The sockets of the teeth. 


Fricwwa’/rium, (From frigidus, cold.) 


The cold bath. 
Fricera’na. A putrid fever. 


FRONS. (Frons, -tis, f. orm.) The 
forehead. The part between the eyebrows 
and the hairy scalp. 

Frontal bones See Fronitis os. 

Frontal sinus. z 

Froyra’tis. See Occipitio frontalis. 

Frowra’tis ve'nus. See Corrugator su- 
percili. 

FRO’NTIS OS. The frontal bone. 
Os coronale. Os inverecundum. Metopon. 
The external surface of this bone is smooth 
at its upper convex part, but below several 
cavities and processes are observed, At 
each angle of the orbits the bone jets out to 
form two internal and two external pro- 
cesses; and the ridge under the eyebrow 
on each side is called the superciliary 
process; from which the orbitar processes 
extend backwards, forming the upper 
part of the, orbits; and between these 
the ethmoid bone is received. The na- 


sal process is situated between the two 


internal angular processes. At the inter- 
nal angular process is a cavity for the ca- 
runcula lachrymalis ; and at the external, 
another for the pulley of the major oblique 
muscle. The foramina are three on each 
side ; one in each superciliary ridge, through 
which a nerve, artery, and vein, pass to the 
imteguments of the forehead; a second 
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near the middle of the internal side of the 
orbit, called internal orbitar; the third is 
smaller and lies about an inch deeper in the 
orbit. On the inside of the os frontis there 
is a ridge which is hardly perceptible at the 
upper part, but grows more prominent at 
the bottom, where the foramen czcum ap- 
pears; to this ridge the falx is attached. 
The frontal sinus is placed over the orbit on 
each ‘side, except at this part the frontal 
bone is of mean thickness between the pari~ 
etal and occipital: but the orbitar process 
is so thin as to be almest transparent. 
“Fro’ctus Hora. See Fruits; sum- 


mer. 

FRUITS, SUMMER. Fructus horai. 
Under this term physicians comprehend 
strawberries, cherries, currants, mulberries, 
raspberries, and the like. They possess a 
sweet sub-acid taste, and are exhibited as 
dietetic auxiliaries, as refrigerants, antisep- 
tics, attenuants, and aperients. Formerly 
they were exhibited medicinally in the 
cure of putrid affections, and to promote 
the alvine and urinary excretions. Consi- 
dering them as an article of diet, they afford 
little nourishment, and are liable to produce 
flatulencies. To persons of a bilious con- 
stitution and rigid fibres, and where the 
habit is disposed naturally, or from extrinsic 
causes, to an inflammatory or putrescent 


- State, their moderate, and even plentiful 


suse, is salubrious; by those of a cold in- 
active disposition, where the vessels are lax, 
the circulation languid, and the digestion 
weak, they should be used very sparingly. 
The juices extracted from these fruits by 
expression, contain their active qualities 
freed from their grosser indigestible matter. 
On standing, the juice ferments and changes 
to a vinous or acetous state. By proper 
addition of sugar, and by boiling, their fer- 
mentative power is suppressed, and_ their 
medicinal qualities preserved. The juices 
of these fruits, when purified from their 
feeculencies by settling and straining, may 
be made into syrups, with a due proportion 
of sugar in the usual way. 

FRUMENTA’CEOUS. A term ap. 
plied to all such plants as have a conformity 
with wheat, either with respect to their fruit, 
leaves, or ears. ’ 

FU/CUS. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Cryptogamia. Order, dige. 

Fu’cus picrra/tus. This fucus grows 
upon stones and rocks in the sca near the 
shore. It has several plain, long leaves or 
sinuses springing from a round stalk, in the 
manner of fingers when extended. It af- 
fords soda. 

| Fu‘cus xscutr'nrus. Edible fucus. Mr. 
Hudson has made this a distinct species, 
but Linnzus included it under his saccha. 
rinus. | It grows plentifully in the sea near 
the shores of Scotland, and also those of 
Cumberland. It has a broad, plain, simple, 
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sword-shaped leaf, springing from a 
nated stalk. 

Fu’cus HELMIntTHOCO'RTON. See Corallina 
corsicanda. ; 

Fu'cus parma’tus. Handed fucus. This 
grows in the sea and consists of a thin lobed 
leaf like a hand. 

Fv’cus saccuAnt'Nus. Sea-belts; socalled 
from the supposed resemblance of its leaves 
to abelt or girdle. It grows upon rocks 
and stones by the seaeshore’ The leaves are 
very sweet, and when washed and hung up 
to dry, will exude a substance like sugar, 
from whence it was named. 

Fu’cus vesicuto’sus. The systematic name 
of the sea oak. Quercus marina. The sea oak. 
Seawreck. This sea-weed is the Fucus vesicu- 
losus fronde plana dichotoma custata integer- 
rima, vesiculis axillaribus geminis, terminali- 
bus tuberculatis, of Linnzus. Itis said to be 
a useful assistant to sea-water, in the cure 
of disorders of the glands. Burntin the open 
air, and reduced to a black powder, it forms 
the zthiops vegetabilis, which, as an inter- 
nal medicine, is similar to burnt sponge. 

FULI'GO. (Quasi fumitligo, from fumus, 
smoke.) 4raxos. Asoper. Asuoli. Soot. 
‘soot, fuligo ligni, or the condensed 
rom burning wood, has a pungent, 
bitter, and nauseous taste, and is resolved 
by chemical: analysis into a volatile alkaline 
salt, an empyreumatic oil, a fixed alkali, 
and an insipid earth. The tincture prepared 
from this substance, tinctura fuliginis, is re- 
commended as a powerful antispasmodic in 
hysterical affections. - 


pin- 


FULMINA‘TION. A quick and lively - 


explosion of bodies, such as takes place 
with fulminating gold, fulminating powder, 
and in the combustion of a mixture of in- 
flammable gas and vital air. 

FUMA’/RIA. (From fumus, smoke, 
from its juice when dropped into the eye, 
producing the same sensations as smoke.) 

1. The name:of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diadelphia. Or- 
der, Decandria.  Fumitory. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon fumitory. See Fumaria officinalis. 

Fuma/r1a Buizo’ss. Aristolochia fabacea. 
The root of this plant, Fumaria bulbosa 
caule simplici, bracteis longitudine florum, 
of Linnzus, was formerly given to restore 
suppressed menses, and as an anthelmintic. 

Fuma’ria orricina’iis. The systematic 
name of the fumitory. Fumaria. Fumus 
terre. Capnos. Herba melancholifuga. 'The 
leaves of this indigenous plant, Fwmaria 
officinalis pericarptis monospermis racemosis, 
caule diffuso, of Linnzus, are directed for 
medicinal use by the Edinburgh college ; 
they are extremely succulent, and have no 
remarkable smell, but a’ bitter, somewhat 
saline taste. The infusion of the dried leaves, 


or the expressed juice of the fresh plant, is - 
esteemed for its property of clearing the skin ” 


of many disorders of the leprous kind. 
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FUMIGA/’TION. The application of 
fumes, either from metallic or other prepa- 
rations to particular parts of the body, as 
those of the merturial kind ‘to venereal 
sores, &c. 

Fumitory. See Fumaria. 

Fu’mus a'taus. Mercury. 

Fou’mus cr'rrinus. Sulphur. 

Fu'mus pu‘ptex. Sulphur and mercury. 

Fu'mus rvu’sens. Orpiment. 

FUNCTION. See Action. 

FUNGUS. 1. Proud flesh. A term in 
surgery to express any luxuriant formation 
of flesh. 

2. The name of an order of plants in the 
Linnzan system, bélonging to the Crypto- 
gamia class, . 

Fu’neus 1cnra/rius. 
arius. 

Fu'/neus La’Ricis. 

Fu'neus MeE.itr’NsIs. 
perly called a fungus. — 

Fu’neus rosa’crus. 

Fu’neus sa‘uicis. 
See Boletus suaveolens. 

Fu'neus samsu'cinus. 
cula. 

Fu’neus vino'sus. The dark cobweb- 
like fungus, which vegetates in dry cellars, 
where wine, ale, and the like are kept. 

FUNI'CULUS UMBILICA‘LIS. 
(Funiculus; dim. of funis, a cord.) See 
Umbilical cord. Lng 


See Boletus igni- 


See Boletus laricis, 
This is impro- 

See Cynomorium.' 

See Bedeguar. 

The willow fungus. 


See Pezizxa Auri- 


Fu’nts. A rope or cord. 

FU'NIS UMBILICA/LIS. See Um- 
bilical. cord. 

Furcr’'Lta INFE’RI0oR. The ensiform. 
cartilage. hs 

Fo'rcuta. The clavicle. 


FU’RFUR. Bran. A disease of the 
skin, in which the cuticle keeps falling off 
in small scales like bran. 

FURFURA’CEOUS. § (Furfuraceus, 
from furfur, bran.) A term applied to the 
sediment deposited in the urine of persons 
afflicted with fever, of a reddish or whitish 
matter, which generally appears within an 
hour or two after the urine is passed, and 
only falls in part to the bottom, the urine 
remaining turbid. 

FURNACE. Furnus... The furnaces 
employed in chemical operations are of 
three kinds: 1. The evaporatory furnace, 
which has received its name from its use; 
it is employed to reduce substances into va- 
pour by means of heat, in order to separate 
the more fixed principles from those which 
are more volatile. 2. ‘The reverberatory 
furnace, which name it has received from its 
construction, the flame being prevented from 
rising; it is appropriated to distillation. 5. 
The forge furnace, in which the current of 
air is determined by bellows. 8 

Fu’ror vteri’xus. (From furo, to be 
mad, and wterus, the womb.) See Nympho- 
mania. i 


FURU’NCULUS. (From.furo, to rage; 
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so named from its heat and inflammation 
before it suppurates.) Dotheinof Paracelsus. 
Chiadus. Chioli. A boil. An inflammation 
of a subcutaneous gland, known by an in- 
flammatory tumour that does not exceed 
the size of a pigeon’s ego. 

FUSION. (Fusio; from fundo, to pour 
out.) _ A chemical process, by which bodies 
are made to pass from the solid to the fluid 


Gene o'xxum. See Petroleum ru- 
brum. 

Gasrrea. A fatty kind of myrrh, men- 
tioned by .Dioscorides. 

Gaua’cer1a. (From yada, milk.) Galac- 
tirrhea. An excess or overflowing of the 
milk. 

Gara’ctina. (From yada, milk.)  Ali- 
ment prepared of milk. 

GaracTirRH@’s. (From yada, milk, and 
pew, to flow.) See Galactia. 

Gaxactro’prs. (From yada, milk.) In 
Hippocrates it signifies both milk warm and 
a milky colour. 

Gaxacro’rHoRA MEDICAME’NTA. (From 
yaAra, milk, and depw, to bring.) Medicines 
which increase the milk. 

GALACTO’/PHOROUS DUCTS. 
(Galactophorus; from yada, milk, and Pepa, 
tocarry, because they bring the milk to the 
nipple.) The excretory ducts of the glands 
of the breasts of women, which terminate in 
the papilla, or nipple, are so called. 


GALACTOPOE'TICA. (From yaaa, 
milk, and rorew, to make. ) Milk-making, 
an epithet applied to the faculty of making 
milk, 

Gaxacroro’sta. (From yaaa, milk, and 
mw, to drink.) The method of curing 
diseases by a milk dict. 

GALA‘’NGA. (Perhaps its Indian 
name.) See Maranta and Kempferia. 

Gaxa'nca ma’sor. See Kaempferia Gas, 
tanga. ' 

Gaua’nca minor. See Maranta Ca- 
langa. . ' ; 

Galangal. See Galanga. 

_ Galangal, English. See Cyperus. 

__ GALBANUM. (From chalbanah, Heb.) 
See Bubon galbanum. 

/ Galtsex. Galbeum. A sort of orna- 
mental and medical bracelets worn by the 
Romans. 

Ga weuxus. (From galbus, yellow.) When 
the skin of the body is naturally yellow. 

_ Gatos cu’mm, This is a gum-resin, 
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state, ia eonsequence of the application of 
heat. The chief objects susceptible of this 
operation are salts, sulphur, and metals. 
Salts are liable to two kinds of fusion: the 
one, which is peculiar to saline matters, is 
owing to water contained in them, and is 
called aqueous fusion; the other, which arises 
from the heat alone, is known by the name 
of igneous fusion. 


mentioned by old writers, but totally forgot 
in the present day, and not to be obtained. 
Externally, it is of a brown colour, but 
whrte within, of a hard lamellated struc- 
ture, and smells and tastes somewhat like 
elemi, When burnt it gives out an agree- 
able odour. It was formerly nage 2 
warm, stimulating medicine, and applied in 
plasters as a strengthener. 

Ga'tra. (From yaaz, acat, of the skin 
of which it was formerly made.) A helmet, 
In anatomy, the amnios is so called, because 
it surrounds the foetus like a helmet. In 
surgery, it is a bandage for the head. A 
species of head-ach is so called, when it sur- 
rounds the head like a helmet. 

Gateanruro'Pia. (This term seems to 
be from yaAy, a cat, and ay@pwmos, a man. ) 
It isa species of madness, in which a person 
imagines himself to be a cat, and imitates 
its manners. 

GA'LEGA. (From ‘yada, milk; so 
named because it increases the milk of ani- 
mals which eat it.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Dia- 
delphia. Order, Decandria. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeeial name of the Ruta 
capraria. See Galega officinalis: 

Ga'trca orricina’tis. The systematic 
name of the goatsrue. Galega. Ruta ca- 
praria. Goatsrue. From the little smell 
and taste of this plant, Galega officinalis ; 
leguminibus strictis, crectis ; foliolis lanceolatis, 
striatis, nudis, of Linneus, it may be sup- 
posed to pessess little virtues. In Italy, the 
leaves are eaten amongst salads. 

Ga'tzc. A species of senna. Thecas- 
‘sia tora of Linnzeus. . . 

GALENUS, Cravpius, was born at 
Pergamus, in Asia Minor, in 131. His 
father, Nicon, having instructed him in 
the rudiments of knowledge, sent him to 
attend the best schools of philosophy. Galen 
soon displayed his judgment by selecting 
what appeared most rational from the dif. 
ferent sects; but he totally rejected the 
Epicurean system, which was then in fa- 
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shion. About the age of 17, he began his 
attachment to the science of medicine, over 
which he was destined to preside for many 
centuries with oracular authority. During 
his youth, he travelled much, that he might 
converse with the most intelligent physicians 
of the age, and inform himself concerning 
the drugs brought from other countries. He 
resided several years at Alexandria, which 
was then the great resort of men of science, 
and the best school of medicine in the world. 
At the age of 28, returning to his native 
place, he met with distinguished success in 
practice ; but four years after he attempted 
to establish himself at Rome. Here he en- 
countered much opposition from his profes- 
sional brethren, who stigmatized him as a 
theorist, and even as a dealer in magic; and 
though he gained the esteem of several men 
of learning and rank, yet wanting temper 
and experience, sufficient to maintain a suc- 
cessful contest with a numerous and popular 
party, he was obliged to return to Pergamus 
within five years, under the pretence of 
avoiding the plague, which then raged at 
Rome. He was however soon after sent for 
to attend the Emperors Marcus Aureliusand 
Lucius Verus, of whom the latter died; and 
the former conceived so high an opinion of 
Galen, that subsequently during his German 
expedition, he committed his two sons to the 
care of that physician. These princes were 
seized with fevers, in which Galen having 
prognosticated a favourable issue, contrary 
to the opinion of all his colleagues, and 
having accordingly restored them to health, 
he attained an eminence of reputation, which 
enabled him to defy the power, and finally 
to ruin the credit, of his former opponents. 
It is not certain, whether he continued at 
Rome till his death, nor at what precise 
period this occurred; but Fabricius asserts 
that he attained the age of 70, which cor- 
responds to,the 7th year of Severus; and 
his writings appear to indicate, that he was 
stillin that city in the early part of this em- 
peror’s reign. 
life was spent in the zealous pursuit of 
knowledge, and especially of every thing 
which might have the least connection with 
‘medicine; and he is said to have composed 
‘about 750 different essays on such subjects. 
He appears however to have been too much 
elated with the consciousness of his superior 
endowments, and to have behaved rather 
contemptuously towards his brethren ; which 
may have inflamed their opposition to him. 
The chief object in his writings appears to 
be to illustrate those of Hippocrates, which 
he thought succeeding physicians had mis- 
understood or misrepresented: in this he 
has displayed great acuteness and learning, 
though he has not much increased the stock 
of practical information. His example too had 
the unfortunate effect of introducing a taste 
for minute distinctions and abstract specula- 
tions; while the diligent observation of na- 


The greatest part of Galen's 
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ture, which distinguished the father of me- 
dicine, fell into neglect. We must therefore 
regret, that the splendour of Galen’s talents 
so completely dazzled his successors, that, 
until about the middle of the 17th century, 
his opinions bore an almost undivided sway. 
Numerous editions of his works, in the ori- 
ginal Greek, or translated into Latin, have 
been printed in modern times. 

GALE’NA. (From ade, to shine.) 
The name of an ore formed by the combi- 
nation of lead with sulphur. whe 

Gatr’Nic me’picine. That practice of 
medicine which conforms to the rules of 
Galen, and runs much upon multiplying 
herbs and roots in the same composition, 
though seldom torturing them any other- 
wise than by decoction. It is opposed to 
chemical medicine, which, by the force of 
fire, and a great deal of art, fetches out the 
virtues of bodies, chiefly mineral, into a 
small compass. 

Gatr’nium. (From yadnvy, galena.) A 
cataplasm; in the composition of which 
was the galena. In Paulus Aigineta it is 
considered as anodyne. 

Gaxxro’spoton. (From yaAen, felis, and 
BdoX0s, crepiius.) See Galeopsis. 

Gatzorsis. (From kados, good, and. 
otis, vision ; so called because it was thought 
good for the sight; or from aA, a Cat, and 
ois, aspect; the flowers gaping like the 
operi mouth of that animal.) Galeobdolon. 
Lamium rubrum. Urtica iners magna feeti- 
dissima. Stachys fetida. Hedge nettle. See 
Lamium album. ! 

GatericuLum aroneuroTicum. The 
tendinousexpansion which lies over the peri- 
cranium. 

GA/LIUM. (From yaaa, milk; some 
species having the property of coagulating 
milk.) 1. Thename ofa genus of plants in . 
the Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria. 
Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 
cheese rennet, or ladies bedstraw. See Ga- 
lium verum. 

3. A name for madder. 

Ga/tium a/tsuM. ‘The greater ladies 
bedstraw. See Galiwm mollugo. 

Ga/tium apariNE. The systematic name 
of the goose-grass. Aparine. Philanthropus. 
Ampelocarpus. Omphalocarpus. Inus. Aspa- 
rine. -Asperula, Goose-grass and cleaver’s 
bees. Cleavers. Goose-share. Hayriff. This 
plant, which is common in our hedges and 
ditches, is the Galiwm aparine, foliis octonis 
lanceolatis carinatis scabris retrorsum acu- 
leatis, geniculis venosis, fructw hispido, of 
Linneus. The expressed juice has been 
given with advantage as an aperient and 
diuretic in incipient dropsies; but the cha- 
racter in which it has of late been chiefly 
noticed, is that of a remedy against cancer. 
A tea-cup full, internally, gradually increas 
to half a pint, two or three times a day, an 
the herb applied, in cataplasm, externally, 
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has been said to cure cancers. Such benefi- 
cial results are not confirmed by the expe- 
rience of others. 

Ga’tium Mottu’co. The systematic name 
of the greater ladies bedstraw. Galiwm al- 
bum. This herb, Galium ; foliis octonis, ovato- 
finearibus, subserratis, patentissimis, maucro- 
natis; cawle flaccido, ramis patentibus, with its 
flowers, are used medicinally. Five ounces, 
or more, of the expressed juice, taken every 
evening upon an empty stomach, is said to 
cure epilepsy. 

Ga’tium ve’Rom. The systematic name 
of the true ladies bedstraw, or cheese-ren- 
net. Galium. The tops of this plant, Ga- 
fium verum; foliis octonis, linearibus, sul- 
catis; ramis floriferis, brevibus, of Linnzus, 
were long used as an efficacious medicine 
in the cure of epilepsy, but, in the prac- 
tice of the present day, they are abandoned. 
Indeed, from the sensible qualities of the 
plant, little can be expected. The leaves and 
Rowers possess the property of curdling milk ; 
it is on that account styled cheese-rennet. 

Gall, See Bile. 

GALL SICKNESS. A popular name 
for the remitting fever occasioned by marsh 
Miasmata, in the Netherlands, and which 
proved so fatal to thousands of the English 
soldiers after the capture of Walcheren in 
the year 1809, Dr. Lind informs us, that 
at Middleburgh, the capital of Walcheren, 
a sickness generally reigns towards the lat- 
ter end of August or the beginning of 
September, which is always most violent af. 
ter hot summers. It commences after the 
rains which fall in the end of July; the 
sooner it begins the longer it continues, and 
it is only-checked by the coldness of the wea- 
ther. Towards the end of August and the 
beginning of September, it is a continual 
burning fever, attended with a vomiting of 
bile, which is the gail sickness. This fever, 
after continuing three or four days, inter- 
mits, and assumes the form of a double ter- 
tian ; leaving the patient in a fortnight, or 
perhaps sooner. Strangers, that have been 
accustomed to breathe adry, pure air, do 
not recover so quickly. Foreigners in in- 
digent circumstances, such as the Scots and 
German soldiers, who were garrisoned in the 
adjacent places, were apt, after those fevers, 
to have a swelling in the legs, and a dropsy ; 
of which many died. — 

These diseases are the same with the 
double tertians common within the tropics. 
Such as are seized with the gall sickness, 
have at first some flushes of heat over the 
body, a loss of appetite, a white, foul ton- 
gue, a yellow tinge in the eyes, and a pale 
colour of the lips. Such as live well, 
‘drink wine, and have warm clothes, and 

4 good lodging, do not suffer so much dur- 
ing the sickly season as the ‘poor people ; 
however, these diseases are not infectious, 
and seldom prove mortal to the natives. 

Sir John Pringle observes, that the pre. 
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vailing epidemic of autumn, in all marshy 
countries, is a fever of an intermitting na- 
ture, commonly of a tertian form, but of a , 
bad kind; which, in the dampest places and 
worst seasons, appears as a double tertian, 
a remitting, or even an ardent fever. But, 
however these may vary in their appearance, 
according to the constitution of the patient 
and other circumstances, they are all of a 
similar nature. For though, in the begin- 
ning of the epidemic, when the heat, or 
rather the putrefaction in the air, is the 
greatest, they assume a continued or a re- 
mitting form; yet, by the end of autumn, 
they usually terminate in regular intermit- 
tents. 

But although, in the gall sickness, there 
is both a redundance and a depravation of 
the bile, still the disease cannot, with jus- 
tice, be said to originate wholly from that 
cause. It is certain, however, that the dis- 
ease may be centinued, and the symptoms 
aggravated, by an increased secretion and 
putrefaction of the bile, occasioned by the 
fever. In proportion to the coolness of the 
Season, or the height and dryness of the 
ground, this disease is milder, remits and in- 
termits more freely, and removes further 
from the nature of a continued fever. The 
higher ranks of people in general are the 
least liable to the diseases of the marshes ; 
for such countries require dry houses, apart- 
ments raised above the ground, moderate 
exercise, without labour, in the sun, or even- 
ing damps; a just quantity of fermented 
liquors, plenty of vegetables and fresh meats. 
Without such helps, not only strangers but 
the natives themselves are sickly, especially 
after hot and close summers. The hardiest 
constitutions are very little excepted more 
than others ; and hence the British in the 
Netherlands have always been subject to 
fevers. . 

By this disease, the Britisk troops were 
harrassed throughout the war, from 1743 to 
1747. It appeared in the month of August, 
1745: the paroxysms came on in the even- 
ing, with great heat, thirst, a violent head. 
ach, and often a delirium. These symp- 
toms lasted most of the night, but abated in 
the morning, with an imperfect sweat ; some- 
times with an hemorrhage of the nose, or 
looseness. The stomach, from the begin- 
ning, was disordered with a nausea and 
sense of oppression ; frequently with a bili- 
ous and offensive vomiting. If evacu- 
ations were either neglected or too sparingly 
used, the patient fell into a continued fever, 
and sometimes grew yellow, as in jaundice. 
When the season was further advanced, 
this fever was attended with a cough, rheu- 
matic pains, and sizy blood. ‘Ihe officers, 
being better accommodated than the com- 
mon men, and the cavalry, who had cloaks 
to keep them warm, were not so subject to 
it; and others who belonged to the army, 
but lay in quarters, were least of all affected ; 
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and the less in proportion to their being ex- 
posed to heats, night damps, and the other 
fatigues of the service. In this manner did 
the remitting fever infest the army for the 
remaining years of the war: and that ex- 
actly in proportion to their distance from 
the marshy places, of which we have several 
notable instances in Pringle’s observations. 
GA’LLA. (From Gallus, a river in Bi- 
thynia.) See Quercus cerris. 
Ga’tta tu/Rcica. See Quercus cerris. 
GALL-BLADDER.  Pesicula fellis. 
An oblong membranous receptacle, situ- 
ated under the liver, to which it is attached 
in the right hypochondrium. It is com- 
posed of three ‘membranes: a common, 
fibrous, and villous. Its use is to retain the 
bile which regurgitates from the hepatic 
duct, there to become thicker, more acrid, 
and bitter, and to send it through the cystic 
duct, which proceeds from its neck into the 
ductus communis choledochus, to be sent on 
to the duodenum. 
GALL-STONES. Biliary concretions. 
Hard concrete bodies, of which there are 
.great varieties, formed in the gall-bladder 
of animal bodies. Gall-stones often lie 
quiet; so that, until dissection after death, 
‘some are never known to exist; but when 
they are prevented from passing through the 
gall ducts, they obstruct the passage of the 
bile into the intestines, and produce also 


.many inconvenient symptoms, particularly 


the jaundice. 

‘The diagnostics of this disorder are gene- 
rally very obscure and uncertain: for other 
-causes produce the same kind of symptoms 
_as those which occur in this disease. The 
usual symptoms are a loss of appetite, a 
-sense of fulness in the stomach, sickness and 
vomiting, languor, inactivity, sleepiness ; 
and, if the obstruction continues for a time, 
there is wasting of the flesh; yellowness of 
the eyes, skin, and urine; whitish stools; a 
pain in the pit of the stomach ; whilst the 
pulse remains in its natural state. The pain 
excited by an obstruction of the gall ducts, 


_in consequence of gall-stones passing through 


them, and this not affecting the pulse, is 
considered as the leading pathognomonic 
symptom. This pain, in some, is extremely 
acute, in others there is only a slight uneasi- 
ness felt about the region of the liver; but 
its particular seat is the gall duct, just where 
it enters the duodenum. In some patients 
there is no-yellowness of the skin ; in others it 
exists for several months. There is no dis- 
ease more painful than this, in some in- 
stances ; it is as frequent as any other affec- 
tion of the liver; it admits of much relief 
from medicine, and is not immediately dan- 
gerous to the patient. See Icterus. . 
GA'LLIC ACID. A peculiar acid 
which is extracted from the nut-gall that, 
grows on the oak. ‘This acid is also found, 
in a greater or less quantity, in all astrin- 


gent vegetable substances. 
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Gatiu'ertcuis. Corrupted from ealle- 
trichis, or callitrichum. 

Ga'tuicus mo/rsus. The French dis- 
ease. See Lues venerca. 

Gattrna/co. (Diminutive of gallus, a 
cock.) 1. The woodcock. 

g. An eminence within the prostate 
gland is called caput gallinaginis, from its 
fancied resemblance to a woodcock’s head. 

Ga'tuium. See Galium. 

GA'/LVANISM. A professor of ana~- 
tomy, in the university of Bologna, named 
Galvani, was one day making experiments 
on electricity in his elaboratory: near the 
machine were some frogs that had been 
flayed, the limbs of which became convulsed 
every time a spark was drawn from the ap- 
paratus. Galvani, surprised at this pheno- 
menon, madeit a subject of investigation, and 


discovered that metals, applied to the nerves 


and muscles of these animals, occasioned 
powerful and sudden contractions, when 
disposed in a certain manner. He gave the 
name of animal electricity to this order of 
new phenomena, from the analogy that he 
considered existing between these effects and 
those produced by electricity. 

The name animal electricity has been su- 
perseded, notwithstanding the great analogy 
that exists between the effects of electricity 
and those of Galvanism, in favour of the 
latter term; which is not only more applica- 
ble to the generality of the phenomena, but 
likewise serves to perpetuate the memory of 
the discoverer. _ as 

In order to give rise to Galvanic effects 
in animal bodies, it is necessary to establish 
a communication between two points of one 
series of nervous and muscular organs. In 
this manner a circle is formed, one arch of 
which consists of the animal] parts, rendered 
the subject of experiment, while the other 
arch is composed of excitatory instruments, 
which generally consist of several pieces, © 
some placed under the animal parts called 
supporters, others destined to establish a 


communication between the latter, are called 


conductors. To form a complete Galvanic 
circle, take the thigh of a frog, deprived of 
its skin ; detach the crural nerve, as far as 
the knee; put it ona piece of zinc; put the 
muscles of the leg on a piece of silver; then 
finish the excitatory arch, and complete the 
Galvanic circle by establishing a communi- 
cation by means of the two supporters; by 
means of iron or copper wire, pewter, or 
lead. The instant that the communicators 
touch the two supporters, a part of the ani- 
mal arch formed by the two supporters will 


‘be convulsed. Although this disposition of 


the animal parts, and of Galvanic instru- 
ments, be most favourable to the develop- 
ment of the phenomena, yet the composition 
of the animal and excitatory arch may be 
much varied. ‘Thus contractions are ob- 
tained, by placing the two supporters under 
the nerve, and leaving the muscle out of the 
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circle, which proves that nerves essentially 
constitute the animal arch. 

_ It is not necessary for nerves to be entire 
in order to produce contractions. They 
take place whether the organs be tied or cut 
through, provided there exists a simple con: 
tiguity between the divided ends. This 
proves that we cannot strictly conclude what 
happens in muscular action, from that which 
takes place in Galvanic phenomena; since, 
if a nerve be tied or divided, the muscles on 
which this is distributed lose the power of 
action. 

The cuticle is an obstacle to Galvanic 
effects; they are always feebly manifested in 
parts covered by it. When it is moist, fine, 
and delicate, the effect is not entirely inter- 
rupted. Humboldt, after having detached 
the cuticle from the posterior part of the 
neck and back, by means of two blisters, ap- 
plied plates of metal to the bare cutis, and, 
at the moment of establishing a communica- 
tion, he experienced sharp prickings, accom- 
panied with a sero-sanguinous discharge. 

Ifa plate of zinc be placed under the 
tongue, anda flat piece of silver on its su- 
perior surface, on making them touch each 
other, an acerb taste will be perceived, ac- 
companied with a slight trembling. 

The excitatory arch may be constructed 
with three, two, or even one metal only, 
with alloys, amalgams, or other metallic or 
mineral combinations, carbonated substances, 
&c. It is observed that metals which are 
in general the most powerful excitors, in- 
duce contractions so much the more as 
they have an extent of surface. Metals are 
all more or less excitants ; and itis observed 
that zinc, gold, silver, pewter, are of the 
highest rank; then copper, lead, nickel > an-~ 
timony, &c. 

Galvanic susceptibility, like muscular ir- 
ritability, is exhausted by too long conti- 
nued exercise, and is recruited by repose. 
Immersion of nerves and muscles in alkohol 
and opiate solutions diminishes and even de- 
Stroys this susceptibility, in the same man- 
ner, doubtless, as the immoderate use of 
these substances in the living man blunts, 
and induces paralysis in muscular action. 
Immersion in oxymuriatic acid restores the 
fatigued parts, to be again acted on by the 
stimulus. Animals killed by the repeated 
discharge of an electric battery, acquire an 
increase of Galvanic susceptibility ; and this 
property subsists unchanged in animals de- 
stroyed by submersion in mercury, pure hy- 
drogen gas, azote, and ammonia; and finally, 
it is totally annihilated in animals suffocated 
by the vapour of charcoal. 

Galvanic susceptibility is extinct in the 
muscles of animals of warm blood; in pro- 
portion as vital heat is dissipated; sometimes 
_ even when life is terminated in convulsions, 
contractility cannot be put into action, al- 
though warmth be not completely gone, as 


though the vital property were consumed by 
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the convulsion, amidst which the animals 
had expired. In those of cold blood, on the 
contrary, it is more durable. The thighs of ' 
frogs, long after being separated from every 

thing, and even to the instant of incipient 

putrefaction, are influenced by Galvanic sti- 

muli; doubtless, because irritability, in these 

animals, is less intimately connected with 

respiration, and life more divided among 

the different organs, which have less occasion 

to act on each other for the execution of its 

phenomena, ‘Tlie Galvanic chain does not 

produce sensible actions (that is, coentrac- 

tions, ) until the moment it is completed, by 

establishing a communication with the parts 

constituting it. During the time it is com- 

plete, that is, throughout the whole space 

of time that the communication remains. 
established, every thing remains tranquil ; 

nevertheless, Galvanic influence is not sus- 

pended; in fact, excitability is evidently in- 

creased, or diminished, in muscles that have 

been long continued in the Galvanic chain, 

according to the difference of the reciprocal 

situation of the connecting metals. 

If silver has been applied to nerves, and 
zinc to muscles, the irritability of the latter 
increases in proportion to the time they have 
remained in the chain. By this method, the 
thighs of frogs have heen revivified in some 
degree, and afterwards became sensible to 
stimuli, that before had ceased to act on 
them. By distributing the metals in an in- 
verse manner, applying zinc to nerves and 
silver to muscles, an effect absolutely con- 
trary is observed ; and the muscles that pos- 
sessed the most lively irritability when 
placed in the chain, seem to be rendered 
entirely paralytic if they remain long in this 
Situation. 

This difference evidently depends on the 
direction, of the Galvanic fluid, determined 
towards the muscles or nerves, according to 
the manner in which these metals are dis- 
posed, and this is of some importance to be 
known for the application of Galyanic means 
to the cure of diseases, . 


Galvanic Pile. 


M. Volta’s apparatus is as follows: — 

Raise a pile, by placing a plate of zinc, 
a flat piece of wet card, and a plate of silver, 
successively; then a second piece of zinc, 
&c. until the elevation is several feet high ; 
for the effects are greater in proportion to 
its height; then touch both extremities of 
the pile, at the same instant, with one piece 
of iron wire; at the moment of contact, a 
spark is excited from the extremities of the 
pile, and luminous points are often per- 
ceived at different heights, where the zinc 
and silver come into mutual contact. The 
zinc end of this pile appears to be negatively 
electrified ; that formed by the silver, on the’ 
contrary, indicates marks of positive elec- 
tricity. NO Peerage 
If we touch both extremities of ‘the pile, 
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after having dipped our hands into water, 
or, what is better, a saline solution, a com- 
‘motion, followed by a disagreeable pricking 
in the fingers and elbow, is felt. 

If we place in a tube filled with water, 
and hermetically closed by two corks, the 
extremities of two wires ‘of the same metal 
which are in contact. at .the other extre- 
mnity, one with the summit, the other with 
the base of the pile; these ends, even when 
separated only by the space of a few lines, 
experience evident changes at the instant 


_ the extremities of the pile are touched; the 


Wire in contact with that part of the pile 
composed of silver becomes overed with 
bulls of hydrogen gas; that which touches 
the extremity formed by zinc, becomes 
oxidized, or gives off oxygen gas. Fourcroy 
attributes this phenomenon to the decompo- 
sition of water by the Galvanic fluid, which 
abandons the oxygen to the metal that 
touches the positive extremity of the pile; 
then conducts the other gas invisibly to. the 
end of the other wire, there to be disen- 
gaged. 
Galvanic Trough. 

This is a much more convenient appara- 
tus. Plates of two metals, commonly zinc 
and copper, are fastened together, and ce- 
mented into a wooden trough, so as to form 
a number of cells; or earthen-ware troughs 
with partitions being procured, the metals, 
connected by a slip, are suspended over 
these, so that in each cell, except at the 
ends, there is a plate of each metal; then 
a diluted acid, (usually the sulphuric, nitrie, 
or muriatic, mixed with from twelve to 
twenty parts of water,) is poured into the 
trough. It is necessary that the metals be 
placed in the same order throughout, or one 
series will counteract another. ‘The zinc 
end becomes negative, the copper positive ; 
and the power is in proportion to the num- 
ber of the series ; and several such troughs 
may be connected together, so as to form 
a most powerful apparatus. 

From the numerous experiments of Davy, 
many new and important facts have been es- 
tablished, and Galvanism has been found 
one of the most powerful agents in chemis- 
try; by its influence, platina wire has been 
melted; gold, silver, copper, and most of 
the La have easily been burnt ! the fixed 
alkalies, and many of the earths have been 
made to appear as consisting of a metallic 
base, and oxygen; compound substances, 
which were before extremely difficult to de- 
eompose, are now, by the aid of Galvanism, 
easily resolved into their constituents. 

Gama’NpRa. See Stalagmitis. 

GamBIENsE cu'mmi. See Kino. 

Gamboge. See Stalagmitis. 

Gamzo’cia. See Cambogia and Stalag- 
mitts. 

“4 
peat } see ‘Stalagmitis. 


Ga'uma. (From the letter T, gamma, 
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which it resembles.) A surgical instra-, 
ment for cauterising a hernia. 

Gamenr'ix. (From ‘yauipos, crooked. } 
The cheek. The jaw. 

Ga’ncamon. (From yayJapm, a fishing- 
net, which it was said to resemble.) A 
name of the omentum. Some call the 
contexture of nerves about the navel by 
this name. 

GA’NGLION. 
A knot. 

1. In anatomy it is applied to a natutal 
knot-like enlargement, in the course of a 
nerve. 

¢. In surgery it is an encysted tumour,, 
formed in the sheath of a tendon, and con- 
taining a fluid like the white of anegg. It 
most frequently occurs on the back of the 
hand or foot. 

GA/NGRENE. (yayJpouva, from ypac, 
to feed upon.) Gangrena. An incipient 
mortification, so named from its eating away 
the flesh. Authors have generally “distin- 
guished mortification into two stages; the 
first, or incipient.one, they name gangrene, 
which is attended with a sudden diminution 
of pain in the place affected ; a livid disco- 
louration of the part, which, from being yel- 
lowish, becomes of a greenish hue; a de- 
tachment of the cuticle, under which a 
turbid fluid is effused; lastly, the swelling, 
tension, and hardness, of the previous in- 
flammation subside, and, on touching the 
part, a crepitus is perceptible, owing to the 
generation of air in the gangrenous parts. 

Such is the state to which the term gan- 
grene is applied. When the part has be- 
come quite cold, black, fibrous, incapable of 
moving, and destitute of all feeling, circu- 
lation, and life; this is the second stage of 
mortification, termed sphacelus. Gangrene, 
however, is frequently used synonymously 
with the word mortification. See Mortifi- 
cation. 

Ga’nan. An Arabic name for the disor- 
der called gylops. 

GARCYNIA. (So called in honour cf 
Dr. Garcin, who accurately described it.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Dodecandria. Or- 
der, Monog: ynid. 

Garcinia MANGosTaNA. The systematie 
name of the mangosteen tree. The mangos- 
teen is a fruit about the’ size of an orange, 
which grows in great abundance on the tree 
called Garcinia mangostana by Linnzus, in 
Java and the Molucca islands. According 
to the concurring testimonies of all travellers, 
it is the most exquisitely flavoured, and the 
most salubrious of all fruits, it being such a 
delicious mixture of the tart and sweet, 
The flesh is juicy, white, almost transpa- 
rent, and of a more delicate and agreeable 
flavour than the richest grape. It is eaten 
in almost every disorder, and the dried bark 
is used medicinally in dysenteries and te- 
nesthus, and a strong decoction of: it is 


(yaryyacor, a knot.) 
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much esteemed as a gargle in ulcerated 
sore throats. 


Ga'ncate. (yapyady.) Gargalos. Gar- 
galismos. Irritation, or stimulation. 
Garca’rreon. (Hebrew.) The uvula, 


or glandulous body, which hangs down 
into the throat. 


GA/RGARISM.  Gargarismus. A 
wash for the mouth and throat. 
GARGARI/SMA. (From yaplapgw, 


to gargle.) <A gargle. 

GARGARTSMUM. A gargle or 
wash for the throat. 

Ga’rcatHum. A bed on which lunatics, 
&c. were formerly confined. 

Gargle. See Gargarisma. 

Garlic. See Allium. 

GARNET, Tuomas, was born in 1766, 
at Casterton in Westmoreland. After 
serving his time to a surgeon and apothe- 
cary, he went to study at Edinburgh, where 
he took his degree at twenty-two, and then 
attended the London hospitals for two 
years. In 1790 he settled at Bradford, 
and began to give private lectures on Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry; and here he wrote 
his Treatise on the Horley Green Spa. 
But in the following year he removed to 
Knaresborough, and soon after published 
an Analysis of the different Waters of Har- 
rowgate, which place he visited during the 
summer season. About this period he 
formed the design of going to America; 
but while waiting to take his passage. at 
Liverpool, he was solicited to deliver some 
lectures there, which were so favourably re- 
ceived, that he was induced to repeat his 
course at various other places ; and at length 
the professorship at Anderson’s Institution 
in Glasgow was offered him, where he began 
lecturing in 1796. Two years after he made 
a tour to the Highlands, of which he subse- 
quently published an account. On _ the 
formation of the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don, he was invited by Count Rumford to 
become the lecturer there; he accepted the 
appointment, and the room was crowded 
with persons of the first distinction and 
fashion. He then turned his thoughts 
more seriously to the practice of his profes- 
sion as likely to afford the most permanent 
support ; but his prospects were cut short 
by death about the middle of the year 1802. 
A posthumous volume, entitled “ Zoono- 
mia,”’ was published for the benefit of his 


family. 
Garou bark. See Daphne gnidium. 
Ga’ron. (yapov.) A kind of pickle 


prepared of fish ; at first it was made from 
a fish which the Greeks call Garos; but 
the best was made from mackarels. Among 
‘the moderns, garum signifies the liquor in 
_which fish is pickled. 
_. Garrorr't1o. (From garottar, to bind 
closely. Span.) A name of the cynanche 
maligna, from its sense of strangulation, as 
if the throat were bound with a cord. 
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Garroruy’tuus. See Eugenia caryophyl- 
lata. 

GAS. (From gascht, a German word 


which means an eruption of wind.) See | 
Gaz. 

GA’/STRIC A’/RTERY. Arteria gas- 
trica. The right or greater gastric artery, 
is a branch of the hepatic ; the left, or less- 
er, a branch of the splenic. 

GA’STRIC JUICE. Succus gastricus. 
A fluid separated by the capillary exhaling 
arteries of the stomach, which open upon 
its internal surface. The cesophagus also 
affords a small quantity, especially in the 
inferior part. Modern philosophers have 
paid great attention to this fluid, and from 
their several experiments it is known to pos- 
sess the following properties: —It is the 
principal agent of digestion, and changes 
the aliments into a kind of uniform soft 
paste: it acts on the stomach after the death 
of the animal. Its effects shew that it is a 
solvent, but of that peculiar nature that it 
dissolves animal and vegetable substances 
uniformly, and without exhibiting a stronger 
affinity for the one than for the other. Al- 
though it is the most powerful agent of 
digestion in the stomach, its dissolvent 
power has need of assistance from the ac- 
tion of several secondary causes; as heat, 
which seems to augment and concentrate 
itself in the epigastric region ; and so long 
as the exertion of the Stomach continues, 
there is a sort of intestine fermentation, 
(which should not, however, in its full sense, 


_be compared to the motion by which fer- 


mentative and putrescent substanccs are 
decomposed) ; there is also a moderate and 
peristaltic motion of the muscular fibres of 
the stomach, which press the aliment on 
all sides, and perform a slight trituration, 
while the gastric moisture softens and ma- 
cerates the food before it is dissolved. By 
many it has been considered merely as a 
ferment, but this cannot be the case. See 
Digestion. 

It is one of the most powerful antisep- 
tics with which we are acquainted; and, 
from the experiments of Spallanzani, Sco- 
poli, Carminati, and others, its nature ap- 
pears to be essentially different in the several 
classes of animals, as they have proved by 
analysis, ‘The gastric juice of the human 
subject, when healthy, is inodorous, of a 
saltish taste, and limpid, like water, unless 
it be a little tinged with the yellow colour 
of some bile, that has regurgitated into the 
stomach. In quantity it is very consider- 
able, as must be evident from the extent of 
the surface of the stomach, and its conti-. 
nual secretion ; but it is most copious when 
solicited by the stimulus of food. Besides 
the properties of this fluid before mentioned, 
it has others which have induced physicians 
and surgeons to exhibit it medicinally. It 

cures dyspepsia and intermittent fever. Ap- 
plied externally, in form of fomentation or 
Bb 4 
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poultice, it cures putrid and scrofulous 
ulcers in a wonderful manner; and it is 
to be regretted that its utility is not more 
generally known. 

Gasrrinum. Potash. 

GASTRI’TIS. (From yasnp, the sto- 
mach.) Inflammation of the stomach. A 
genus of disease in the class pyrevie, and 
order phlegmasie of Cullen. It is known 
by pyrexia, anxiety, heat, and pain in the 
epigastrium, increased when any thing is 
taken into the stomach, vomiting, hiccup, 
pulse small and hard, and prostration of 
strength. ‘There are two species: 1. Gas- 
tritis phlegmonodea, with acute pain and 
severe fever. 2. Gastritis erythematica, when 
the pain and fever are slighter, with an ery~- 
sipelatous redness appearing in the fauces. 

Gastritis is produced by acrid substances 
of various kinds, such as arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate, &c. taken into the stomach, as 
likewise by food of an improper nature ; 
by taking large draughts of any cold liquor 
when the body is much heated by exercise, 
or dancing; and by repelled exanthemata 
and gout. Besides these, it may arise from 
an inflammation of some of the ncighbour- 
ing parts being communicated tv the sto- 
mach. 

The erysipelatous gastritis arises chiefly 
towards the close of other diseases, marking 
the certain approach to dissolution, and 
being unaccompanied with any marks of 
general inflammation, or by any burning 
pain in the stomach. 

The symptoms of phlegmonous gastritis, 
as observed above, are a violent burning 
pain in the stomach, with great soreness, 
distention, and flatulency; a severe vo- 
miting, especially after any thing is swal- 
lowed, whether it be liquid or solid ; most 
distressing thirst ; restlessness, anxicty, and 
a continual tossing of the body, with great 
‘debility, constant watching, and a frequent, 
hard, and contracted pulse. In some cases, 
a severe purging attends, 

If the disease increases in violence, symp- 
toms of irritation then ensue; there is a 
great loss of strength, with faintings; a 
short and interrupted respiration; cold, 
clammy sweats, hiccups, coldness of the 
extremities, an intermittent pulse, and the 
patient is soon cut off. 

The event of gastritis is seldom favour- 
able, as the person is usually either sud- 
denly destroyed by the violence of the in- 
flammation, or else it terminates in suppu- 
tior, ulceration, or gangrene. 

If the symptoms are very mild, and pro- 
per remedies have been employed at an 
early period of the disease, it may, however, 
terminate in resolution, and that in the 
course of the first, or, at farthest, the second 
week. 

Its termination in suppuration may be 
known by the symptoms, although mode- 


Yate, exceeding the continuance of this pe- 
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riod, and a remission of pain occurring, 
whilst a sense of weight and anxiety still 
remain; and, on the formation of an ab- 
scess, cold shiverings ensue, with marked 
exacerbations in the evening, which are 
followed by night sweats, and other symp- 
toms of hectic fever; and these at length © 
prove fatal, unless the pus is thrown up 
by vomiting, and the ulcer heals. | 

Its tendency to gangrene may be dreaded, 
from the violence of its symptoms not yield- 
ing to proper remedies early in the disease ; 
and, when begun, it may be known by the 
sudden cessation of the pain; by the pulse 
continuing its frequency, but becoming 
weaker, and by delirium, with other marks 
of increasing debility ensuing. 

Fatal cases of this disease shew, on dis- 
section, a considerable redness of the inner 
coat of the stomach, having a layer of coa- 
gulable lymph lining its surface. They 
likewise shew a partial thickening of the 
substance of the organ, at the inflamed 
part, the inflammation seldom extending 
over the whole of it. Where ulceration 
has taken place, the ulcers sometimes are 
found to penetrate through all its coats, 
and sometimes only through one or” two 
of them. 

The cure-is to be attempted by copious 
and repeated bleedings, employed at an 
early period of the disease, not regarding 
the smallness of the pulse, as it usually 
becomes softer and fuller after the opera- 
tion: also several leeches should be applied 
to the epigastrium, followed by foment- 
ations, or the hot bath; after which a large 
blister will be proper. The large intestines 
may be in some measure evacuated by a lax- 
ative clyster; but scarcely any internal 
medicine can be borne by the stomach, till 
the violence of the disease is much abated ; 
we may then try magnesia, or other mild 
cathartic, to clear out the canal effectually. 
Where acrid substances have been taken, 
mucilaginous drinks may be freely exhi- 
bited, to assist their evacuation and sheath 
the stomach; otherwise only in small quan- 
tity: and, in the former case, according to 
the nature of the poison, other chemical 
remedies may come in aid, but ought never 
to be too much relied upon. Should sup- 
puration occur, little can be done beyond 
avoiding irritation, and supporting strength 
by a mild farinaceous diet, and giving opium 
occasionally to relieve pain. 

GASTROCE’LE. (From ‘yasnp, the 
stomach, and knAn, a tumour.) A hernia 
of the stomach, occasioned by a protrusion 
of that .viscus through the abdominal pa- 
rietes, in 

GASTROCNEMIUS, (From yasnp,_ 
the stomach, and xvyun, the leg.) The 
name of the muscles which form the calf or 
belly of the leg. a 

GASTROCNE’MIUS EXTE’RNUS. 
Gemellus. "This muscle, which is situated 
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immediately under the integuments at the 
back part of the leg, is sometimes called 
gemellus; this latter name is adopted by 
Albinus. Winslow describes it as two 
muscles, which he calls gastrocnemii; and 
Douglas considers this and the following as 
a guadriceps, or muscle with four heads, to 
which he gives the name of extensor tarsi 
suralis. It is called bi femoro calcanien by 
Dumas. The gastrocnemius externus arises 
by two distinct heads. The first} which is 
the thickest and longest of the two, springs 
by a strong thick tendon from the upper 
and back part of the inner condyle of the 
os femoris, adhering strongly to the capsular 
ligament of the joint, between which and 
the tendon is a considerable bursa mucosa. 
The second head arises by a thinner and 
shorter tendon from the back part of the 
outer concyle of the os femoris. A little 
below the joint, their fleshy bellies unite in 
a middle tendon, and below the middle of 
the tibia they cease to be fleshy, and termi- 
nate in a broad tendon, which, a little 
above the lower extremity of the tibia, unites 
with that of the gastrocnemius internus, to 
form one great round tendon, sometimes 


called chorda magna, but more commonly 
tendo Achillis. 


GASTROCNE’MIUS INTE/RNUS. 
Tibio peronei calcanien of Dumas. This, 
which is situated immediately under the 
last described muscle, is sometimes named 
soleus, on account of its shape, which 
resembles that of the sole-fish. It arises 
by two heads. ‘he first springs by tendi- 
nous and fleshy fibres from the posterior 
part of the head of the fibula, and for some 
way below it. ‘The second arises from an 
oblique ridge at the upper and_ posterior 
part of the tibia, which affords origin to 
the inferior edge of the popliteus, continu- 
ing to receive fleshy fibres from the inner 
edge of the tibia for some way down. This 
' muscle, which is narrow at its origin, 
spreads wider, as it descends, as far as its 
middle; after which it becomes narrower 
again, and begins to grow tendinous, but 
its fleshy fibres do not entirely disappear till 
it has almost reached the extremity of the 
tibia, a little above which it unites with the 
last-described muscle, to form the tendo 
Achillis, his thick round chord is inserted 
into the lower and posterior part of the os 
calcis, after sliding over a cartilaginous sur- 
face on that bone, to which it is connected 
by a tendinous sheath that is furnished with 
a large bursa mucosa. 

Both the gastrocnemii have the same 
use, viz. that of extending the foot, by 
drawing it backwards and downwards. 


Gasrroco’iicus. (From yasnp, the sto- 
mach, and kxwAov, the colon.) A term 
applied to a vein which proceeds from the 
stomach to the colon. ; 


GASTRODYNIA, (From yesyp, the 


“ 


> 
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stomach, and oduyy, pain.) Pain in the 
stomach. yt 

GASTRO-EPIPLOIC ARTERY. 
Arteria gastrico-epiploica. The branch” of 
the greater gastric artery that runs to the 
epiploon. | \ 

GASTRORAPHY.  (Gastroraphe ¢ 
from yasyp, the stomach, and pady, a su- 
ture.) The sewing of wounds of the ab- 
domen. 

GASTROTO'MIA. (From yasnp, the 
belly, and reuyw, to cut.) ‘The operation 
of cutting open the belly and uterus, as in 
the Cesarian operation. 

GAU’/BIUS, Jzromz Davin, a cele- 
brated Dutch physigian, was a pupil of the 
illustrious Boerhaave at Leyden, where he 
graduated in 1725; and about ten years after 
he became professor there, and taught with 
great applause for a period of forty years. 
His reputation was extended all over Eu- 
rope by several valuable publications, parti- 
cularly by his ‘ Institutiones Pathologie 
Medicinalis,” and his «* Adversaria ; which 
contributed not a little to the improvement 
both of the theory and practice of medicine. 
In another work he treated ably of the me- 
dical regulation of the mind: and he printed 


. also avery elegant little book ““ De Methodo 


concinnandi formulas Medicamentorum.” 
He died in 1780, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age. ; 

Gaule. See Myrica gale. 

GAZ. (From Gascht, German, an erup- 
tion of wind.) Gas. Elastic fluid. Atyi- 
form fluid. By the word gaz, we denote a per- 
manently elastic aériform fluid, or substance 
which has the appearance of air; that is to 
say, it is transparent, elastic, ponderable, 
invisible, (oxymuriatic acid gas, and a few 
others excepted, ) and not cendensible into a 
liquid or solid state by any degree of cold 
hitherto known: which distinguishes it from 
a vapour, 

Some of the gases exist in nature without 
the aid of art, and may therefore be col- 
lected; others on the contrary, are only pro- 
ducible by artificial means. 

All gases are combinations of certain sub- 
stances, reduced to the gazeous form by the 
addition of caloric. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to distinguish in every gas, the matter 
of heat which acted the part of a solvent, 
and the substance which forms the basis of 
the gas. — yong 

Gases are not contained in those sub- 
stances from which we obtain them in the 
state of gas, but owe their formation to the 
expansive property of caloric. ” 


Formation of Gases. 


The different forms under which bodies 
appear, depend upon a certain quantity of 
caloric, chemically combined with them, - 
The very formation of gases corroborates 
this truth. “Their production totally de. 
pends upon the combination of the parti- 
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cular substanees with caloric; and though 
called permanently elastic, they are only so 
because we cannot so far reduce their tem- 
perature, as to dispose them to part with it; 
otherwise they would undoubtedly become 
fluid or solid. 

Water, for instance, is a solid substance 
in all degrees below 52° of Fahrenheit’s scale; 
above this temperature it combines with ca- 
loric, and becomes a fluid. It retains its 
liquid state under the ordinary pressure of 
the atmosphere, till its temperature is aug- 
mented to 212°. It then combines with a 
larger portion of caloric, and is converted, 
apparently, into gas, or at least into elastic 
vapour ; in which state it would continue, if 
the temperature of our atmosphere was above 
912°, Gases are therefore solid substances, 
between, the particles of which a repulsion is 
established by the quantity of caloric. 

But as in the gazeous water, or steam, 
the caloric is retained with but little force, 
on account of its quitting the water when 
the vapour is merely exposed to a lower tem- 
perature, we do not admit steam amongst 
the class of gases, or permanently elastic 
aériform fluids. In gases, caloric is united 
by a very forcible affinity, and no diminu- 
tion of temperature, or increase of pressure, 
that has ever yet been effected, can separate 
it from them. ‘Thus the air of our atmo- 
sphere, in the most intense cold, or when very 
strongly compressed, still remains in the aéri- 
form state; and hence is derived the essential 
character of gases, namely, that they shall re- 
main aériform, under all variations of pres- 
sure and temperature. ~ 

In the modern nomenclature, the name 
of every substance existing in the aériform 
state, is derived from its supposed solid base ; 
and the term gas is used to denote its exist- 
ence in this state. 

In order to illustrate the formation of 
gases, or to shew in what manner caloric is 
combined with them, the following experi- 
ment may serve. Put into a retort, capable 
of holding half a pint of water, two ounces 
of muriate of soda, (common salt) ; pour on 
it half its weight of sulphuric acid, and ap- 
ply the heat of a lamp; a great quantity of 
gas is produced, which might be collected 
and retained over mercury. But to serve 
the purpose of this experiment, let it pass 
through a glass receiver, having two open- 
ings, into one of which the neck of the re- 
tort passes, whilst, from the other, a bent 
tube proceeds, which ends in a vessel of 
water. Before closing the apparatus, let a 
thermometer be included in the receiver, to 
shew the temperature of the gas. It will 
be found that the mercury in the thermome- 
ter will rise only a few degrees ; whereas the 
water in the vessel which receives the bent 
tube, will soon become boiling hot. 

Explanation. — Common salt consists of 
muriatic acid, united to soda; on presenting 
sulphuric acid to this union, a decomposition 
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takes place, especially when assisted by heat. 
The sulphuric acid unites by virtue of its 
greater affinity to the soda, and forms sul- 
phate of soda, or Glauber’s salt; the muria- 
tic acid becomes therefore disengaged, and 
takes the gazeous form in which it is capa- 
ble of existing at the common temperature. 
To trace the caloric during this experiment, 
as was our object, we must. remark, that it 
first flows from the lamp to the disengaged 
muriatic acid, and converts it into gas ; but 
the heat thus expended is chemically united, 
and therefore not appreciable by the thermo- 
meter. The caloric, however, is again 
evolved, when the muriatic acid gas is con- 
densed by the water, with which it forms 
liquid muriatic acid. “< 

In this experiment we therefore trace ca- 
loric in a chemical combination producing 
gas; and from this union we again trace it 
in the condensation of the gas, producing 
sensible heat. 

Such, in general, is the cause of the form- 
ation and fixation of gases. It may be 
further observed, that each of these fluids 
loses or suffers the disengagement of differ- 
ent quantities of heat, as it becomes more or 
less solid in its new combination, or as that 
combination is capable of retaining more or 
less specific heat. 

The discovery of aériform gazeous fluids 
has occasioned the necessity of some pecu- 
liar instruments, by ixeans of which those 
substances may be conveniently collected 
and submitted to examination. The prin- 
cipal ones for that purpose are styled the 
pneumatic apparatus. 


The Pneumatic Reservoir, or Cistern, 


Is made either of wood or strong shect- 
iron, tinned, japanned, or painted. A 
trough of about two feet long, sixteen inches 
wide, and fifteen high, has been found to be 
sufficient for most experiments. Two or 
three inches bdow its brim, a horizontal 
shelf is fastened, in dimension about half or 
one-third part of the width of the trough. 
In this shelf are several holes: these holes 
must be made in the centre of a small exca- 
vation, shaped like a funnel, which is 
formed in the lower part of the shelf. 

This trough is filled with water sufficient 
to cover the shelf to the height of an inch. 

' The use of this shelf is to support re- 
ceivers, jars, or bell-glasses, which, being 
previously filled with water, are placed in- 
vertedly, their open end turned down upon 
the above-mentioned holes, through which 
the gases, conveyed there and directed by 
means of the funnel-shaped excavations, rise 
in the form of air-bubbles into the re- 
ceiver. 

When the gazeous fluids are capable of 
being absorbed by water, asis the case with 
some of them, the trough must be filled 
with mercury. The price and gravity of 
this fluid make it an object of Sean eee 
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and economy that the trough should be 
smaller than when water is used. 

A mercurial trough is best cut in marble, 
free-stone, or a solid block of wood. <A 
trough about twelve inches long, three 
inches wide, and four deep, is sufficient for 
all private experiments. 


Method of collecting Gases, and transferring 
them from one vessel to another. 


If we are desirous of transmitting air 
from one vessel to another, it is necessary 
that the vessel destined to receive it be full 
of water, or some fluid heavier than air. 
For that purpose take a wide-mouthed bell- 
glass, or receiver; plunge it under the 
waterin the trough, in order to fill it; then 
yaise it with the mouth downwards, and 
place it on the shelf of the trough, so as to 
cover one or more of the holes in it. 

It will now be full of water, and con- 
tinue so as long as the mouth remains be- 
low the surface of the fluid in the cistern; 
for, in this case, the water is sustained in the 
vessel by the pressure of the atmosphere, in 
the same manner as the mercury is sus- 
tained in the barometer. It may without 
difficulty be imagined, that if common air 
(or any other fluid resembling common air 
in lightness and elasticity) be suffered to 
enter the inverted vessel filled with water, it 
will rise to the upper part, on account of its 
levity, and the surface of the water will 
subside. To exemplify this, take a glass, 
or any other vessel, in that state which is 
usually called empty, and plunge it into the 
water with its mouth downwards : scarce 
any of it will enter the glass, because its 
entrance is opposed by the elasticity of the 
included air; but if the vessel be turned with 
its mouth upwards, it immediately fills, and 
the air rises in bubbles to the surface. Sup- 
pose this operation be performed under one 

‘of the jars or receivers, which are filled 
with water, and placed upon the perforated 
shelf, the air will ascend in bubbles as be- 
fore, but, instead of escaping, it will be 
caught in the upper part of the jar, and ex- 
pel part of the water it contains. 

In this manner we see that air may be 
emptied out of one vessel into another by a 
kind of inverted pouring, by which means 
it is made to ascend from the lower to the 
upper vessel. When the receiving vessel 
has a narrow neck, the air may be poured, 
ina similar manner, through an inverted 
funnel, inserted in its mouth. 

If the air is to be transferred from a ves- 
sel that is stopped like a bottle, the bottle 
must be unstopped, with its orifice down- 
wards in the water; and then inclined in 
such a manner that its neck may come un- 
der the perforated excavation of the shelf. 
The gas will escape from the bottle, and, 
passing into the vessel destined to receive it, 
will ascend in it in the form of bubbles. 

n whatever manner this operation is 
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performed; the necessity of the excavation in 
the lower part of the shelf may be readily 
conceived. It is, as mentioned before, des- 
tined to collect the gas which escapes from 
the vessel, and direct it in its passage to- 
wards the vessel adapted to receive it. With- 
out this excavation, the gas, instead of pro- 
ceeding to the place of its destination, would 
be dispersed and lost, unless the mouth of 
the receiving vessel were large. 

The vessels, or receivers, for collecting 
the disengaged gases, should be glass cylin- 
ders, jars, or bell-glasses of various sizes ; 
some of them should be open at both ends, 
others should be fitted with necks at the 
top, ground perfectly level, in order that 
they may be stopped by ground flat pieces 
of metal, glass, slate, &c., 3 others should be 
furnished with ground stoppers. Some 
should be graduated into cubic inches, and 
sub-divided into decimal or ether equi -dis- 
tant parts. Besides these, common glass- 
bottles, tumblers, &c. may be used. 


Classification of Gases. 


All the elastic aériform fluids with which 
we are hitherto acquainted, are generally 
divided, by systematic writers, into two 
classes; namely, those that are respirable 
and capable of maintaining combustion, and 
those that are not respirable, and incapable 
of maintaining combustion. This division, 
indeed, has its advantage but the term res- 
pirable, in its physiological application, has 
been very differently employed by different 
writers. Sometimes by the respirability of 
a gas has been meant its power of support- 
ing life, when repeatedly applied to the 
blood in the lungs. At other times ‘all 
gases have been considered respirable which 
were capable of introduction into the lungs 
by voluntary efforts, without any relation to 
their vitality. In the last ease, the word 
respirable seems to us most properly em- 
ployed, and in this sense it is here used. 

Non-respirable gases are those which, 
when applied to the external organs of 
respiration, stimulate the muscles of the 
epiglottis in such a manner as to keep it 
perfectly close on the glottis; thus. pre- 
venting the smallest particle of gas from 
entering into the bronchia, in spite of yo- 
luntary exertions. 

Of respirable gases, or those which are 
capable of being taken into the lungs by 
voluntary efforts, only one has the power of 
uniformly supporting life, namely, atmo- 
spheric air; other gases, when respired, 
sooner or later impair the health of the | 
human constitution, or perhaps occasion 
death ; but in different modes. 

Some gases effect no positive change in 
the blood; animals immersed in it die of a 
disease produced by the privation of atmo- 
spheric air, analogous to that occasioned by 
their submersion in water. 

Others again produce some positive change 
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in the blood, as appears from the experi- 
ments of Dr. Beddoes and Professor Davy, 
They seem to render it incapable of supply- 
ing the nervous and muscular fibres with 
principles essential to sensibility and irrita- 
bility. These gases, therefore, destroy ani- 
mal life on a different principle. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the above 
classification is not very precise, but capable 
of misleading the student without proper 
explanation. 

Gaz, azotic. See Nitrogen. 

Gaz, carbonic acid. ‘his may be ob- 
tained by pouring any acid upon carbonate of 
lime, which thereby becomes decomposed ; 
the effused acid combines with the lime, 
and forms a new neutral salt, and the car- 
bonic acid is disengaged and escapes in the 
form of a colourless gaz, viz. carbonic acid 
gaz. See Carbonic acid. 

Gaz hepatic. See Hydrogen gas, sulphu- 
vetted. 

Gaz-hydrogen. 
Hydrogen. 

Gaz, light carbonated hydrogen. See 
Carburetted hydrogen gas. 

Gaz, heavy carbonated hydrogen. See 
Carburetted hydrogen gas. 

Gaxeous oxide of carbon, 
gaseous oxide of. 

Griso’mMa. (From yeiov, the eaves of 
the house.) Geison. The prominent parts 
of the eye-brows, which hang over the eyes 
like the eaves of a house. 

Gerson. See Geisoma. 

Geta/stnos. (From yeAaw, to laugh.) 
An epithet for the four middle fore-teeth, 
because they are shewn in laughter. 


Inflammable air. - See 


See Carbon, 


Geia'smus. (From yeAaw, to. laugh.) 
The Sardonic laugh. 
GE’LATINE. Gelly, or jelly. An 


animal substance soluble in water, but not 
in alkohol: capable of assuming a well- 
known elastic or tremulous consistence, by 
cooling, when the water is not too abundant, 
and liquifiable again, by increasing its tem- 
perature. ‘This last property remarkably 
distinguishes it from albumen, which be- 
comes consistent by heat. It is precipi- 
tated in an insoluble form by tannin, and 
it is this action of tannin on gelatine that 
is the foundation of the art of tanning 
leather. 

Jellies are very common in our kit- 
chens; they may be extracted from all the 
parts of animals, by boiling them in water. 
Hot water dissolves a large quantity of 
this substance. Acids likewise dissolve 
them, as do likewise more particularly the 
alkalies. Jelly, which has been extracted 
without long decoction, possesses most of 
the characters of vegetahle mucilage; but 
it is seldom obtained without a mixture 
of albumen. 

Jellies, in a pure state, have scarcely 
any smell or remarkable taste. By dis- 
tillation, they afford an insipid and ino- 
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dorous phlegm, which easily putrefies, 
A stronger heat causes them to swell up, 
become black, and emit a foetid odour, 
accompanied with white acrid fumes. An 
impure volatile alkali, together with em- 
pyreumatic oil, then passes over, leaving 
a spongy coal, not easily burned, and 
containing common salt and phosphate of 
lime. 

The jelly of various animal substances is 
prepared for the use of. sea-faring persons 
under the name of portable soup. ‘The 
whole art of performing this operation con- 
sists in boiling the meat, and taking the 
scum off, as usual, until the soup possesses 
the requisite flavour. It is then suffered 
to cool, in order that the fat may be sepa- 
rated. In the next place, it is mixed with 
five or six whites of eggs, and slightly boiled. 
This operation serves to clarify the liquid, 
by the removal of opaque particles, which 
unite with the white of egg at the time it 
becomes solid by the heat, and are conse- 
quently removed along with it. ‘The liquor 
is then to be strained through flannel, and 
evaporated on the water-bath, to the consist- 
ence of a very thick paste; after which it is 
spread, rather thin, upon a smooth stone, 
then cut into cakes,. and, lastly, dried in a 
stove, until it becomes brittle. These cakes 
may be kept four or five years, if defended 
from moisture. When intended to be used, 
nothing more is required to be done than to 
dissolve a sufficient quantity in boiling water, 
which by that means becomes converted into 
soup. 

Gexa'tiv. (From gelo, to freeze.) Freez— 
ing ; or that rigidity of the body which hap- 
pens in a catalepsy, as if the person were 
frozen. 

Grme/ttus. (From geminus, double, 
having a fellow.) See Gastrocnemius and 
Gemini. 

GEMINI. Gemelli of Winslow. Part 
of the marsupialis of Cowper. Ischio spini 
trochanterien of Dumas. This muscle has 
been a subject of dispute among anatomists 
since the days of Vesalius. Some describe 
it as two distinct muscles, and hence the 
name it has gotten of gemini. Others con- 
tend that it ought to be considered as a 
single muscle. ‘Lhe truth is, that it consists 
of two portions, which are united together 
by a tendinous and fleshy membrane, and 
afford a passage between them to the ten- 
don of the obturator internus, which they 
inclose as it were in a purse. These two 
portions are placed under the glutzeus maxi- 
mus, between the ischium and the great 
trochanter. ' 

The superior portion, which is the short- 
est and thickest of the two, arises fleshy 
from the external surface of the spine of the. 
ischium ; and the inferior, from th® tube- 
rosity of that bone, and likewise from the 
posterior sacro-ischiatic ligament. They 
are inserted, tendinous and fleshy, into the 
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eavity at the root of the great trochanter. 
Between the two portions of this muscle, 
and the termination of the obturator inter- 


_nus, there is a small bursa mucosa, con- 


nected to both, and to that part of the cap- 
sular ligament of the joint which lies under 
the gemini. 

This muscle assists in rolling the os fe- 
moris outwards, and prevents the tendon 
of the obturator internus from slipping 
out of its place while that muscle is in 
action. 

Gemu/rsa. (From gemo, to groan; so 
called from the pain it was said to occasion 
in walking.) The name of an excrescence 
between the toes. 

Gener'as. (From yevus, the cheek.) The 
downy hairs which first cover the check ; 
also the name of a bandage mentioned by 
Galen, which covers the cheek, and comes 
under the chin. 

GENERATION. Many ingenious 
hypotheses have been instituted by physio- 
logists to explain the mystery of generation; 
but the whole of our knowledge concerning 
it appears to be built upon the phenomena 
it affords, and may be seen in the works 


of MHaller, Buffon, Cruickshanks, and 
Haighton. It is a sexual action, perform- 


ed in different ways in most animals; many 
of them have different sexes and require 
conjunction; such are the human species, 
quadrupeds, and others. The females of 
quadrupeds have a matrix, separated into 
two cavities, wierus bicornis, and a consi- 
derable number of teats; they have no 
menstrual flux; most of them bear several 
young at a time, and the period of their 
gestation is generally short. The genera- 
tion of birds is very different. The males 
have a strong genital organ, which is often 
double. The vulva in the females is placed 
behind the anus; the ovaries have no ma- 
trices, and there is a duct for the purpose 
of conveying the egg from the ovarium into 
the intestines: this passage is called the 
oviduct. The eggs of pullets have exhi- 
bited unexpected facts to physiologists, who 
examined the phenomena of incubation. 
The most important discoveries are those 
of the immortal Haller, who found the 
chicken perfectly formed, in eggs which 
were not fecundated. There is no deter- 
minate conjunction between fishes; the fe- 
male deposits her eggs on the sands, over 
which the male passes, and emits its semi- 
nal fluid, doubtless for the purpose of fe- 
cundating them; these eggs are hatched 
after a certain time. The males of several 
Oviparous quadrupeds have a double or 
forked organ. Insects exhibit all the va- 
‘Tieties which are observed in other animals : 
there are some, indeed the greater num- 
ber, which have the sexes in two separate 
‘individuals; among others, the reproduc- 
tion is made either with or without con- 
junction, as in the vine-fretter; one of these 
Insects, confined alone beneath a glass, pro- 
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duces a great number of others, The or- 
gan of the male, in insects, is usually armed 
with two hooks, to seize the female: the 
place of these organs is greatly varied; with 
some it as at the upper part of the beily, 
near the chest, as in the female dragon-fly ; 
in others, it is at the extremity of the an- 
tenna, as in the male spider. Mest worms 
are hermaphrodite; each individual has 
both sexes. Polypi, with respect to gene. 
ration, are singular animals; they are re- 
produced by buds or offsets: a bud is se. 
parated from ‘each vigorous polypus, which 
is fixed to some neighbouring body, and 
grows: polypi are likewise found on their 
surface, in the same manner as branches 
issue from plants. These are the prin- 
cipal modes of generation in animals. In 
the human species, which engages our at- 
tention more particularly, the phenomena 
are as follow :—The mode of congress of the 
man with the woman requires no descrip- 
tion; but generation does not consist in 
that alone: there are certain states or con- 
ditions requisite for conception to take 
place. The ovum must have arrived at a 
state of maturity. ‘There must be such a 
determination of blood to the uterus, that, 
together with the venereal stimulus, shall 
induce an action in the Fallopian tubes, by 
which the fimbriz grasp the oyum that is 
to be impregnated. During this state of 
the parts, the semen virile must be pro- 
pelled into the uterus, in order that its 
subtle and vivifying portion shall pass along 
the tube to the ovum. Fecundation hay- 
ing thus taken place, a motion is induced 
in the vivified ovum, which ruptures the 
tender vesicle that contains it; the fimbriz 
of the Fallopian tube then grasp and con- 
vey it into the tube, which, by its peri- 
staltic motion, conducts it into the cavity 
of the uterus, there to be evolved and 
brought to maturity, and, at the expira- 
tion of nine months, to be sent into the 
world. 

GENERATION, FEMALE OR. 
GANS OF. The parts subservient to 
generation in a woman are divided into 
external and internal. 

The external parts are the mons veneris, 
the labia, the perineum, the clitoris, and the 
nymphe. 'To these may be added the meatus 
urinarius, or orifice of the urethra. The 
hymen may be esteemed the barrier between 
the external and internal parts. The inter- 
nal parts of generation are the vagina and 
uterus, and its appendages. 

GENERATION, MALE ORGANS 
OF. ‘The parts which constitute the organs | 
of generation in men are the penis, testicles, 
and vesicule seminales. 

GENIO. (From -yevewy, the chin.) 
Names compounded of this word belong to 


‘muscles which are attached to the chin. 


GENIO-HYO-GLO'SSUS. (Muscu- 
lus genio-hyo-glossus; from ‘yevetov, the chin 
. : 
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voeides, the os hyoides, and yAwooa, the 
tongue, so called from its origin and inser- 
tion.) Genzo glossus of some authors, This 
muscle forms the fourth layer between the 
lower jaw and os hyoides. It arises from a 
rough protuberance in the inside of the mid- 
dle of the lower jaw; its fibres run like a 
fan, forwards, upwards, and backwards, and 
are inserted into thetip, middle, and reot of 
the tongue, aud base of the os hyoides, near 
its corner. Its use is to draw the tip of the 
tongue backwards into the mouth, the mid- 
dle downwards, and to render its back con- 
cave. It also draws its root and the os hy- 
oides forwards, and thrusts the tongue out of 
the mouth. ; 

GENIO-HYOIDE’US. (Musculus ge- 
nio-hyoideus; from ‘yeveioy, the chin, and 
voeides, the os hyoides ; so called from its 
origin in the chin, and its insertion in the 
os hyoides.) This muscle constitutes the 
third layer between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides. It isalong, thin, and fleshy mus- 
cle, arising tendinous from a rough protu- 
berance at the inside of the chin, and grow- 
ing somewhat broader and thicker as it de- 
scends backward to be inserted by very short 
tendinous fibres into both the edges of the 
base of the oshyoides. It draws the os hy- 
oides forwards to the chin. 

GeniorpHaryNGeus. The constrictor pha- 
ryngis superior. 

Ge'nirr A’LuuM. The plant which bears 
this name in the pbarmacopeeias, is the Ar- 
temisiarupestris of Linneeus; which see. 

Gr‘nirt ve'rum. The plant directed for 
medicinal purposes under this title, is the 
Achillea; foliis pinnatis, pinnis stmplicibus, 
glabris, punctatis, of Haller. It has a very 
grateful smell, and a very bitter taste, and 
is exhibited in Switzerland in epilepsy, 
diarrhoea, and debility of the stomach. 

GENI/STA. (From genu, a knee; so 
called from the inflection and angularity of its 
twigs.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Diadelphia. 
Order, Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Spar- 
tium scoparium; which see: 

Genr'sta canarir’Nsis. The systematic 
name of the tree supposed to yield the Rho- 
dium lignum: which see. 

Genr'sta sprno’sa Nvica. Bahel schuili. 
An Indian tree, a decoction of the roots of 
which is diuretic. The leaves, boiled and 
sprinkled in vinegar, have the same effect, 
aecording to Ray. 

Genira’Le. (From gigno, to beget.) The 
privy member. 

Genita‘tium. (From genitale, the mem- 
brum virile.) A disease of the genital parts. 

Genitu’Ra. (From gigno.) The male seed. 
Also the membrum virile. 

Gr'xon. (From ‘yovu, the knee.) A 
‘moveable articulation like that of the knee. 

Gensing. See Ginseng. 3 

GENTIA’NA. (From Gentius, king of 
Tilyria, who first ysed it.) Gentian. 
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1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria. Ore 
der, Digynia. Gentian. . 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the gen- 
tian root. See Gentiana lutea. 

Gentia’NA A'LBa. See Laserpitium lati- 

folium. 

Gentia’NA cENTAU/RIUM. T.esser cen- 
taury was lately so called in the Linnzan 
system, but now chironia centaurium. See 
Chironia centaurium. 

Geyt1a’Na Lu’tEA. The systematic name 
of the officinal gentian. Gentiana rubra. 
Felwort. The gentian, that met with in the 
shops, is the root of the Gentiana lutea; co- 
rollis subquinquefidis rotatis verticillatis, caly- 
cibus spathaceis, of Linnzus; and is im- 
ported from Switzerland and Germany. It 
is the only medicinal part of the plant, has 
little or no smell, but to the taste manifests 
great bitterness, on which account it is in 
general use as a tonic, stomachic, anthel- 
mintic, antiseptic, emmenagogue, and feb- 
rifuge. The officinal preparations of this 
root are the infusum gentiané compositum, 
and tinctura gentiane composita, of the - 
London Pharmacopeeia, and the infuswm 
amarum, vinum amarum, tinctura amara, 
of the Edinburgh] Pharmacopeeia; and the 
extractum gentiane is ordered by both. 

Gewtia’NA RU/BRA. See Gentiana. 

GE’NU. The knee. 

Grenu’era. (From ‘yovu, the knee, and 
arypa, a seizure.) A name in Paracelsus for 
the gout in the knee. | 

GEOFFR#’A. Geoffroya. (Named in 
honour of Dr. Geoffrey.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan sys- 
tem. Class, Diadelphia. Order, Decan- 
dria. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the bark 
of the Geoffroya inermis foliolis lanceolatis 
of Swartz. The plant is a native of Jamaica, 
where it is distinguished by the name of 
cabbage-bark tree, or worm-bark tree. It 
has a mucilaginous and sweetish taste, and 
a disagreeable smell. According to Dr. 
Wright of Jamaica, itis powerfully medi- 
cinal as an anthelmintic. 

Grorrroy’a Jamaicr’Nsis. The system- 
atic name of the bastard cabbage-tree, or 
Bulge-water tree. The bark of the Geoff- 
roya Jamaicensis, (inermis foliolis lanceolatis, 
of Swartz,) is principally used in Jamaica, 
and with great success, as a vermifuge. 

Grorrroy’a suRINAME sis. The system- 
atic name of a tree, the bark of which is 
esteemed as an anthelmintic. 

GEOFFROY, Svernen Francis, was 
born at Parisin 1672. After giving him 
an excellent general education, his father, 
who was an apothecary, sent him to study 
his own profession at Montpelier ; where he 
attended the several lectures. On his return 
to Paris, having already acquired considerable 
reputation, he was appointed to attend the 
Duke de Tallard, on his embassy to Eng- 
land, in 1698. Here he was very favourably 
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received, and elected a member of the Royal 
Society: and he afterwards visited Holland 
and Italy. His attention was chiefly di- 
rectedto natural history and the materia 
medica, his father wishing him to succeed 
to his establishment at Paris: however he 
became ambitious of the higher branch of 
the profession, and at length graduated in 
1704. His reputation rapidly increased; 
and he was called in consultation even by 
the most distinguished practitioners. In 
1709 he was appoiuted to the professorship 
of medicine on the death of Tournefort. 
He then undertook to deliver to his pupils a 
complete History of the Materia Medica, 
divided into mineral, vegetable, and animal 
substances; the first part of which he fi- 
nished, and about half of the second: this 
was afterwards published from his papers, 
in Latin, in three octavo volumes. In 1712 
he was made professor of chemistry in the 
king’s garden; and, 14 years after, dean of 
the faculty. In this office he was led into 
some active disputes; whence his health, 
naturally delicate, begari to decline; and he 
died in the beginning of 1731. Notwith- 
standing his illness, however, he completed 
a work, which had’ been deemed necessary 
by preceding deans, but never accomplished ; 
namely, a Pharmacopeia, which was pub- 
lished under the name of ‘‘ Code Medica- 
mentaire dela Faculté de Paris.” 

Gera‘nis. (From yepavos, a crane; so 
called from its supposed resemblance to an 
extended crane.) A bandage for a fractured 
clavicle. 

GERA’/NIUM. (From yepavos,acrane ; 
so called because its pistil is long like the 
bill of a crane.) Class, Monadelphia. Or- 
der, Decandria. The name of a genus of 


plants in the Linnzan system. Geranium, 
or cranes-bill. 
Gxrra/NIUM BATRACHIOIDES. See Gera- 


nium pratense. ™ 

GERANIUM COLUMBI'NUM. 
See Geranium rotundifolium. 

Gera’nitum moscua’rum. The adstrin- 
gent property of this plant has induced prac- 
titioners to exhibit it in cases of debility and 
profluvia. 

Geranium prate/Nse. The systematic 
name of the crow-foot cranes-bill. Geranium 
batrachwoides. This is the Geranium pra- 
tense of Linnzus; it possesses adstringent 
virtues, but in a slight degree. 

Grra’NIUM RoBERTIA‘NUM. Stinking 
eranes-bill. Herb robert. This common 
plant has been much esteemed as an exter- 
nal application in erysipelatous inflamma- 
tions, cancer, mastodynia, and old ulcers, 
but is now deservedly fallen into disuse. 

Grra’NiuM noruNnpiFro'Lium. The sys- 
tematic name of the doves-foot. Geranium 
_ columbinum. This plant is slightly astrin- 

gent. ; 

Gera/NIUM SANGUINA RIUM. 
nium sanguineum. 


Doves foot. 


See Gera- 


, 
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Gera’/NIuM sANGui'NeuM. The system. 
atic name of the Geranium sanguinarium. 
Bloody cranes-bill. Geranium sanguineum 
of Linneus. The adstringent virtues as- 
cribed to this plant do not appear to be con- 
siderable. . 


Germander. See Teucrium chamedrys. 
Germander, water. See Teucrium Scor- 
dium. 


Grroco™1a. (From yepwy, an aged per- 
son, and kouew, to be concerned about. ) 
That part of medicine which regards the 
regimen and treatment of old age. 

Geronroro'Gon. (From yepwy, an old 
man, and twywy, a beard; so called because 
its downy seed, while enclosed in the calyx, 
resembles the beard of an aged man.) The 
herb old man’s beard. =Purple-flowered 
tragopogon. 

Geronro’xon. (From yepwy, an old per- 
son, and Togov, a dart.) A small ulcer, like 
the head of a dart, appearing sometimes in 
the cornea of old persons. The socket of 


a tooth. 
Grroro/con. See Gerontopogon. 
Ge’ryon. Quicksilver. 


GESNER, Conran, was born at Zu- 
rich in 1516. His father was killed in the 
civil war, and left him in such poverty, that 
he was obliged to become a servant at Stras- 
burg. His master allowed him to devote 
some time to study, in which he made great 
progress; and having acquired a little mo- 
ney, he went to Paris, where he improved 
rapidly in the classics and rhetoric, and then 
turned his attention to philosophy and me- 
dicine. But he was soon compelled to re- 
turn to his native country, and teach the 
languages, &c. for a livelihood. This en- 
abled him afterwards to resume his medical 
studies at Montpelier, and he graduated at 
Basil in 1540. He then settled in his na- 
tive city, where ke was appointed professor 
of philosophy, which office he discharged 
with great reputation for 24 years, He had 
an early predilection for botany, which led 
him to cultivate other parts of natural his- 
tory; he was the first collector of a museum, 
and acquired the character of being the 
greatest naturalist since Aristotle. He also 
founded and supported a botanic garden, 
had numerous drawings and wooden en- 
gravings made of plants, and appears to 
have meditated a general work on that sub- 
ject. He likewise discovered the only true 
principles of botanical arrangement in the 
flower and fruit. Though of a feeble and 
sickly constitution, he traversed the Alps, 
and even sometimes plunged into the waters 
in search of plants: he also carefully studied 
their medical properties, and frequently 
hazarded his life by experiments on himself’; 
indeed he was at one time reported to have 
been killed by the root of doronicum. His 
other occupations prevented his entering 
very extensively into practice, but his en- 
larged views rendered him successful; and 
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the profits of his profession enabled him to 
‘support the great expense of his favourite 
pursuits. He gave also many proofs of li- 
eral and active friendship. He died of the 
plague in 1565. His chief works are his 
*¢ Historie Animalium,’’ in three folio vo- 
lumes, with wooden cuts; and a pharma- 
copeia, entitled <«* De Secretis Remediis 
Thesaurus,’’ which passed through many 
editions. 

GE’UM. 
plants in the Linnzan system. 
sandria. Order, Polygynia. ; 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the two 
following species of this. genus. 

Ge'um rivatz. The root is the part 
directed for medicinal uses. It is inodo- 
rous, and imparts an austere taste. In 
America it is in high estimation in the 
cure of intermittents, and is said. to be more 
efficacious than the Peruvian bark. Di- 
arrhceas and hemorrhages are also stopped 
by its exhibition. 

Gr’um urza'num. The systematic name 
of the herb bennet, or avens. Caryophylla- 
ta. Herba benedicta. Caryophyllus vulgaris. 
Garyophilla. Janamunda. The root of 
this plant, Geum urbanum; jloribus erectis, 
_Sfructibus globosis villosis, aristis uncinatis nu-~ 
dis, foliis lyratis, of Linnzus, has been em- 
ployed as a gentle styptic, corroborant, and 
stomachic. It has a mildly austere, some~- 
~what aromatic taste, and a very pleasant 
smell, of the clove kind. It is also esteemed 

on the continent as a febrifuge. 

Giddiness. See Vertigo. 

Gilead, balsam. See Amyris gileadensis. 

GILBERT, Witz1am, was born at Col- 

-whester in 1540. After studying at Cam- 
‘bridge, he went abroad for improvement, 
and graduated at some foreign university. 
He returned with a high character for phi- 
Zosophical and chemical knowledge, and was 
admitted into the college of physicians in 
ondon, where he settled about the year 
1575. He wasso successful in his prac- 
tice, that he was at length made first physi- 
«ian to Queen Elizabeth, who allowed him 
a pension to prosecute philosophical experi- 
ments. He died in 1603, leaving his books, 
‘apparatus, and minerals to the college of 
physicians. His capital work on the mag- 
met was published three years before his 
death ; it is not only the earliest complete 
‘system on that subject, but also one of the 
first specimens of philosophy founded upon 
experiments; which method the great Lord 
Bacon afterwards so strenuously recom- 
mended. 

Gill-go-by-ground. See Glecoma hederacea. 

Giliflower. See*Dianthus caryophyllus. 

GIN. Geneva. Hollands. The names 
of a spirit distilled from malt or rye, which 
afterwards undergoes the same process, 
a second time, with juniper-berries. | 

* is the original and most wholesome state of 


1. The name of a genus of 
Class, Ico- 


the spirit; but it is now prepared without 


@ 


This | 
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juniper-berries, and is distilled from tur- 
péntine, which gives it something of a simi- 
lar flavour. The consumption of this arti- 
cle, especially in the metropolis, is immense, 
and the consequences are, as Dr. Willan 
observes, pernicious to the health of the in- 
habitants. 

Ginger. See Zingiber. 

Gineizer. See Zingiber. 

Gincisra/coium. (From gingive, the 
gums, and brachiwm, the arm.) A name 
for the scurvy, because the gums, arms, 
and legs, are affected with it. 

Gincr/p1um. A species of Daucus. 

Ginemnit. See Zingiber. 

Ginaire’pium. (From gingive, the 
gums, and pes, the foot.) A name for 
the scurvy, because the gums, arms, and 
legs are affected. - ; 

GINGIVA. (From gigno, to beget, 
because the teeth are, as it were, born in 
them.) The gums. See Gums. 

GUNGLYMUS. (yyyaAvpos, a hinge.) 
The hinge-like joint. A species of diar- 
throsis or moveable connection of bones, 
which admits of flexion and extension, as 
the knee-joint, &c. 

GINSENG. (Ginseng, Indian.) See 
Panax quinquefolium. us t 

Ginseng root. See Panax quinguefo- 


lium. 
Gir. Quick-lime. 
Gi‘rnmir. ‘Tartar. 
Gizzarp. The gizzards or stomachs of 


poultry, with white flesh, have long been 
considered, in France, as medicinal. They 
have been recommended in obstructions of 
the urinary passages, complaints of the 
bladder, and nephritic pains; but particu- 
larly as a febrifuge. Bouillon Lagrange 
considers its principal’substance as oxygen- 


-ated gelatine, with a small quantity of ex- 


tractive matter. . 

Guazr/tua. (From glaber, smooth ; be- 
cause it is without hair.) The space betwixt 
the eyebrows. 

GLADIOLUS. (Dim. of gladius, a 
sword ; so named from the sword-like shape 
of its leaf.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, T'ri- 
andria. Order, Monogynia. 

Guaprorus tu’reus. See Iris pseuda- 
Corus. 

Gua’ma. (yAaua.) The sordes of the 
eye. ) 

GLAND. (Glandula; diminutive of 
glans, a gland.) A gland is an organic 
part of the body, composed of blood-vessels, 
nerves, and absorbents, and destined for 
the secretion or alteration of some peculiar 
fluid. The glands of the human body are 
divided, by anatomists, into different classes, 
either according to their structure, or the 
fluid they contain. According to. their 
fabric, they are distinguished into four 
classes : ee 


1. Simple glands. 
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2, Compounds of ‘simple glands. ~ 
3. Conglobate glands. 
4. Conglomerate glands. 
According to their fluid contents, they 
‘are more properly divided into, 1. Mucoys 
glands. 2. Sebaceous glands. 3. Lympha- 
tic glands. 4. Salival glands. 5. Lachry- 
mal glands. 
Simple glands are small hollow follicles, 


a. 


covered with a peculiaxy membrane, and. 


having a proper excretory duct, through 
‘which they evacuate the liquor contained 
in their cavity. Such are the mucous glands 
of the nofe, tongue, fauces, trachea, sto- 
mach, intestines and urinary bladder, the 
sebaceous glands about the anus, and those 
of the ear. These simple glands are either 
dispersed here and there, or are contiguous 
to one another, forming a heap in such a 
manner that they are not covered by a com- 
mon membrane, but each hath its own ex- 
cretory duct, which is never joined: to the 
excretory duct of another gland. The 
former are termed solitary simple glands, 
the latter aggregate or congregate simple 
glands. — | 
__ The compound glands consist of many 
simple glands, the excretory ducts of which 
are joined in one common excretory duct ; 
as the sebaceous glands of the face, lips, 
palate, and various parts of the skin, espe- 
cially about the pubes. _ 
Conglobate, or, as they are also called, 
lymphatic glands, are those into which 
lymphatic vessels enter, and from which 
they go out again: asthe mesenteric, 
lumbar, &c. They have no excretory 
duct, but are composed of a texture of 
lymphatie vessels connected together by 
cellular membrane—they are the largest 
in the foetus, 
Conglomerate glands are composed of 
@ Congeriey of many simple glands, the 
excretory ducts of which open into one 
common trunk: as the parotid gland, 
thyroid gland, pancreas, and all the salival 
glands. " Conglomerate glands differ but 
little from the compound glands, yet they 
are composed of more simple glands than 
the compound. 
The excretory duct of a gland is the duct 
through which the fluid of the gland is ex- 
creted. The vessels and nerves of glands 
always come from the neighbouring parts, 
and the arteries appear to possess a high 
degree of irritability. The use of the glands 
is to separate a peculiar liquor, or to change 
it. The use of the conglobate glands is 
unknown. 
_GLANDORP, Marruias Louis, was 
born at Cologne in 1595. Soon after com- 
mencing his medical pursuits, he went to Pa- 
dua, which had at that time great reputation. 

4e improved so much in anatomy under 
Spigelius, that he was deemed competent 
to give public demonstrations: and he took 

is degree in 1618. .He settled in Bremen, 
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whence his family originated; and he was 
so successful in practice, that he was raised 
to the most honourable offices. He was 
physician to the Archbishop and to the 
Republic, when he died in 1640. He left 
several works, with plates, containing many 
important observations on anatomy, &c. 
The principal are his «“ Speculum Chirur- 
gorum,” and a Treatise on Issues and Se- 
tons. He was very partial to the use of the 
actual cautery, even in the most common 
disorders, 

GLA/NDULA LACHRYMA'’LIS. 
See Lachrymal gland. 

Gua’NDULa MyRTIFO/RMES, 
cule wmgrtiformes. 

GLA'NDULE PACCHIONIA. 
(From Pacchioni, the name of the disco- 
verer.) A number of small, oval, fatty 
substances, not yet ascertained to be glan- 
dular, situated under the dura mater, about 
the sides of the longitudinal sinus. ‘Their 
use is not known. 

Granpurosoca/aneus.’ An epithet given 
by Ruysch to some excrescences, which he 
observed in the bladder. 

GLANS. A gland, or nut. 

GLANS PE’NIS. The very vascular 
body that forms the apex of the penis. ‘The 
posterior circle is termed the corona glandis. 
See Corpus spongiosum urethra. | 

Gua’ns uNcuenta’aia, See Guilandina 
MOTIRLA. 
, GLASS. This substance is sometimes 
employed by surgeons, when roughly pow- 
dered, to destroy opacities of the cornea. 

Glass of antimony. A vitreous sulphu- 
retted oxide of antimony. 

Glass wort, ~ snail-seeded. 
kalt. 

Gua'stum. (Quasi callastum; from Cal- 
lia, who first used it.) The herb woad. 

Glauber’s salt. See Sod@ sulphas. 

Guav'crum. (From -yAavios, blue, or 

yellow; so called from its colour.) The 
yellow-horned poppy. 
, GLAUCOMA. (From yaaveos, blue; 
because of the eye becoming of a blue, or 
sea-green colour.) Glaucosis. An opacity 
of the vitreous humour It is difficult to 
ascertain, and is only to be known by a very 
attentive examination of the eye. 

. Grauco'sts. See Glaucoma. 

GLECO’MA. (From yanxwr, the name 
of a plant in Dioscorides.) Class, Didyna- 
mia. Order, Gymmnospermia. ‘The nanie 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzean system. 
Ground ivy. 

Gireco’MA uEprra'cea. The systematic . 
name of the ground ivy or gill. Hedera ter- 
restris. Glecoma hederacea ; Joliis renifor- 
mibus crenatis, of Linnzeus. This indigenous 
plant has a peculiar strong smell, and a bit- 
terish somewhat aromatic taste. It is one of 
those plants which was formerly much es- 
teemed for possessing virtues that, in the pre- 
sent age, cannot be detected, In obstinate 
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coughs ‘it is a favourite remedy with the 
BOOT. Tr, 

Gur'cuon. (From yAnxev.)  Penny- 
royal. . 

Guiecuonr'res. (From yAnxwy, penny- 
royal.) Wine impregnated with penny- 
royal. 

GLEET. In consequence of the re- 


peated attacks of gonorrhea, and the debi- 
lity of the part occasioned thereby, it not 
unfrequently happens, that a gleet, or con- 
stant small discharge takes place, or remains 
behind, after all danger of infection is re- 
moved. Mr. Hunter remarks, that it dif- 
fers from gonorrhea in being uninfectious, 
and in the discharge consisting of globular 
particles, contained in a slimy mucus, in- 
‘stead of serum. It is unattended with pain, 
scalding in making of water, &c. 

GLE'/NE. (yAnrvn.) Strictly signifies 
the cavity or socket of the eye ; but by some 
anatomists is also used for that cavity of a 
bone which receives another within it. 

GLE/NOID. | (Glenoides ; from yAnvn, 
a cavity, and eidos, resemblance.) The name 
of some articulate cavities of bones. 

Grirv'crxum. (From ‘yAevios, must.) 
An ointment, in the preparation of which 
was must. 


Gruv'xis. (From -yAveus, sweet.) A 
sweet wine. 
Gurscerr. To increase gradually, pro- 


perly as fire does; but, by physical wri- 
ters, is sometimes applied to the natural 
heat and increase of spirits; and by others 
to the exacerbation of fevers, which return 
periodically . 

Guiscra’sma. (From yAtoxpawa, to be- 
come glutinous.) Lentor. Viscidity. 

Guiscuro/cuotos. (From yAixpos, vis- 
cid, and yxody, the bile.) An epithet for 
bilious viscid excrements. 

Gutsoma’rao. White chalk. 

GLISSON, Francis, was born in Dor- 
setshire, 1597. He studied at both the 
English universities ; but took his degree of 


doctor in Cambridge, where he was made . 


regius professor of Physic, which office he 
held about forty years. He settled however 
to practise in Londen, and became a Tellow 
of the College in 1655; four years after 
which he was chosen reader of Anatomy, 
and distinguished himself much by his lec- 
tures “© De Morbis Partium,” which he 
was requested to publish. During the civil 
wars he retired to Colchester, where he prac- 
tised with great credit; and was there dur- 
ing the siege of that town by the Parliamen- 
tary forces. He was one of the members of 
the society, which, about the year 1646, 
held weekly meetings in London to promote 
Natural Philosophy; and which having re- 
moved to Oxford during the troubles, was 
augmented after the Restoration, and be- 
came ultimately the present Royal Society. 
He was afterwards several years president 
of the College of Physicians, and hed at the 
8 < 
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advanced age of eighty. He left the follow- 
ing valuable works, 1. A Treatise on the 
Rickets. 2 The Anatomy of the Liver, 
which he deseribed much moreaccurately than 
any one before, and particularly the cap- 
sule of the Vena Portarum, which has since ~ 
been named after him. 3. A large meta- 
physical treatise ‘‘ De Natura Substantize 
Energetica,’” after the manner of Aristotle. 


4. A Treatise on the Stomach, Intestines, 


&e. a well arranged and comprehensive 
work, with various uew observations, which 
came out the year before his death. 

Glisson’s Capsule. See Capsule of Glis- 


son. . 
Globate gland. See Gland. 
GLOBULA/RIA. (From globus, a 


globe; so called from the shape of its 
flower.) The French daisy. 

Grosuca’nia a’tyruM. The leaves. of 
this plant are used in some parts of Spain 
in the curé of the venereal disease. It 
is said to act also as a powerful but safe 
cathartic. 

_GLO’BUS HYSTE’RICUS. The air 
rising in the esophagus, and prevented by 
spasm from reaching the mouth, is so called 
by authors, because it mostly attends hyste-— 
ria, and gives the sensation of a ball ascend-— 
ing in the throat. 

Gro’mer. (Aclue of thread.) Mostly” 
applied to glands. : 

Giomerate cLanp. <A gland formed 
of a glomer of sanguineous vessels, having 
no cavity, but furnished with an excretory 
duct; as the lachrymal and mammary 
glands. Peat 

Guossa/ara. (From yAwooa, the tongue, 
and arypa, a seizure.) A rheumatic pain if 


~ the tongue. 


GLO’SSO. (From yAwoca, the tongue:) 
Names compounded with this word belong 
to muscles, nerves, or vessels, from their 
being attached, or going to the tongue.” 


Guosso-PHARYNGE’AL NERVES. The ninth 
pair of nerves. They arise from the pro- 
cesses of the cerebellum, which run to the 
medulla spinalis, and terminate by nume- 
yous branches in the muscles of the tongue 
and pharynx. ‘Le. 

‘Giosso-PHARYNGE us. (Musculus glosso- 
pharyngeus ; from yAwooa, the tongue, and 
gapuyt, the pharynx: so named from” its 
origin in the tongue, and its insertion in 
the pharynx.) See Constrictor pharyngeus 
superior. 7 es 

Guo’sso-srarHyti'xus. (Musculus glosso- 
staphylinus ; from yAwooa, the tongue, ant 
sadvan, the uvula; so named because it is 
fixed in the tongue, and terminates at the 
uvula.} See Constrictor isthini faucium. 

Grossoca’rocuos. (From yAwsoa, tongue, 
and xatex, tohold.) An instrument im P. 
ALgineta for depressing the tongue. 
spatula lingue. The antient glossocato- 
chus was a sort of forceps, one of the blades 
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of which served to depress the tongue, while 
the other was applied. under the chin. 
GLOSSOCE’LE. (From yAwsoa, the 
tongue, and kyAy, a tumour.) An extru- 
sion of the tongue. 
Guossocoma. A retraction of the tongue. 


Gtossocomi/on. (From yAwooa, atongue, 
and kouew, to guard.) By this was for- 
merly meant a case for the tongue, for a 
hautboy; but the old surgeons, by meta- 
phor, use it to signify an instrument, or 
ease, for containing a fractured limb. 

Guo/rra. (yAwrtla, the tongue.) The 
tongue. 

GLUCINE. For the discovery of this 
earth we are indebted to Vauquelin, who 
found it, in 1795, in the Aigue-marine or 
beryl, a transparent stone, of a green co- 
lour, and in the emerald of Peru. It exists 
combined with silex, alumine, lime, and 
oxid of iron in the one; and with the same 
earths, and oxid of chrome, in the other. It 
has lately been discovered in the gadolinite 
by Mr. Ekeberg. 

Its name is taken from the Greek word 
(yAukus) which sigyifies sweet or saccharine, 
_ because it gives that taste to the salts it 
forms. 

Glucine is white, light, and soft to the 
touch. It is insipid, and adheres to the 
tongue; and is infusible by itself in the 
fire. Its specific gravity is 2.967. It is 
soluble in alcalies and their carbonates, and 
fn all the acids except the carbonic and 
phosphoric, and forms with them saccha- 
rine and slightly astringent salts. It is ex- 
_ eeedingly soluble in sulphuric acid used to 
excess. It is fusible with borax, and forms 
with it a transparent glass. It absorbs one- 
fourth of its weight of carbonic acid. It 
decomposes sulphate of alumine. It is not 
precipitated by the hydro-sulphurets nor by 
prussiate of potash, but by all the succi- 
nates. Its affinity for the acids is interme- 
diate between magnesia and alumine. 

To obtain this earth, reduce some beryi 
to an impalpable powder, fuse it with three 
times its weight of potash, and dissolve the 
mass in muriatic acid. Separate the silex 
by evaporation and filtration, and decom- 
pose the remaining fluid by adding carbo- 
nate of potash ; re-dissolve the deposit when 
washed in sulphuric acid, and by mingling 
this solution with sulphate of potash, alum 
will be obtained, which crystallizes. 

Then mix the fluid with a solution of 
carbonate of ammonia,: which must be used 
in excess; filter and boil it, and a white 
powder will gradually fall down, which is 
-_gilucine. 

GLO/TTIS. (From yAwria, the tongue. ) 

The superior opening of the larynx at the 
bottom of the tongue. 


GLUTEAL ARTERY. A branch of 
the internal iliac artery. 


GLU’TEN. (Quasi geluten ; from gelo, 


GLU yo ner 
to congeal.) Glue, Lentor. See Gluten, 
animal and vegetable. 

GLUTEN. ANIMAL. _ This sub- 


stance constitutes the basis of the fibres of 
all the solid parts. It resembles in its pro- 
perties the gluten of vegetables. 

GLU‘/TEN, VE'IGETABLE, If 
wheat flour be made into a paste, and 
washed in a large quantity of water, it is 
separated into three distinct substances; a 
mucilaginous saccharine matter, which is 
readily dissolved in the liquor, and may be 
separated from it by evaporation; starch, 
which is suspended in the fluid, and sub- 
sidés to the bottom by repose ; and gluten, 
which remains in the hand, and is tenacious, 
very ductile, somewhat elastic, and .of a 
brown gray colour. This glutinous sub- 
stance is obtained from several vegetables in 
great abundance, and, when dried, becomes 
a horny mass. It is insoluble both in wa- 
ter and spirit of wine, and, if boiled with the 
former, it coagulates like the white of an 
egg. It burns like horn, and affords the 
same products by distillation in the dry 
way. It readily putrifies when kept in a 
cold and moist place. 

GLUTE/US MA’/XIMUS. (From 
yAouTos, the buttocks.) Gluteus magnus of 
Albinus. Gluteus major of Cowper, and 
Ilio sacro femoral of Dumas. This broad 
radiated muscle, which is divided into a 
number of strong fasciculi, is covered by a 
pretty thick aponeurosis derived from tho 
fascia lata, and is situated immediately un- 
der the integuments. It arises fleshy from 
the outer lip of somewhat more than the 
posterior half of the spine of the ilium, 
from the ligaments that cover the two pos- 
terior spinous processes; from the posterior 
sacro-ischiatic ligament ; and from the outer 
sides of the os sacrum and os coccygix 
From these origins the fibres of the muscle 
run towards the great trochanter of the os 
femoris, where they form a broad and thick 
tendon, between which and the trochanter 
there is a considerable bursa mucosa. This 
tendon is inserted into the upper part of the 
linea aspera, for the space of two or three 
inches downwards; and sends off fibres to 
the fascia lata, and to the upper extremity 
of the vastus externus. This muscle serves 
to extend the thigh, by pulling it directly 
backwards; at the same time it draws it a 
little outwards, and thus assists in its rota- 
tory motion. Its origin from the coccyx 
seems to prevent that bone from being 
forced too far backwards. 

GLUTE’US ME'DIUS. = io trochan- 
terien of Dumas. The posterior half of 
this muscle is covered by the gluteus maxi- 
mus, which it greatly resembles in shape ; 
but the anterigr and upper part of it is co- 
-vered only by the integuments, and by a 
tendinous membrane which belongs to the 
fascia lata. It arises fleshy from the, outer 
lip of the auterior part of the spine of the 
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ilium, from part of the posterior éurface of 


- that bone, and likewise from the [fascia that 


covers it. “From these origins its fibres run 
towards the great trochanter; into the outer 
and posterior part of which it is inserted by 
abroad tendon. Between this tendon and 
the trochanter there is a small thin bursa 
mucosa. ‘The uses of this muscle are nearly 
the same as those of the gluteus maximus ; 
but it is net confined, like that muscle, to 
rolling the os femoris outwards, its anterior 
portion being capable:of turning that bone 
As it has no origin from 
the coccyx, it can have no effect on that 
bone. ane 

GLUTE'US MI/NIMUS. — Glutcus 
minor of Albinus and Cowper; and TItio 
ischit trochanterien of Dumas. This, which 
is likewise a radiated muscle, is situated un- 
der the gluteus niedius. In adults, and 
especially in old subjects, its outer surface is 
usually tendinous. It arises fleshy between 
the two semicircular ridges we observe on 
the outer surface of the ilium, and likewise 
from the edge of its great niche. Its fibresrun, 
in different directions, towards a thick flat 
tendon, which adheres to a capsular liga- 
ment of the joint, and is inserted into the 
fore and upper part of the great trochanter. 
A small bursa mucosa may be observed be- 
tween the tendon of this muscle and the 
trochanter. This muscle assists the two for- 
mer in drawing the thigh backwards and 
outwards, and in rolling it. It may like- 
wise serve to prevent the capsular ligament 
from being pinched in the motions of the 
joint.. Pd : 
_Guo'tra. (From yaouros, the buttocks, ) 
The two small protuberances in the brain, 
called Nates. 

Giurtu'patens. (From gluttus, the 
throat, and pateo, to extend.) An epithet 
for the stomach, which 1s an extension of 
the throat. 

Guu’tus. 
The buttocks. é 

Guyca’sma. (From ‘yAvius, sweet.) A 
sweet medicated wine. . 

Guycyrr'cros. (From ‘yAvkus, sweet, 
and aixpos, bitter; so called from its bitter- 
ish sweet taste.) The woody nightshade, 
See Solanwm Dulcamara. 

GLYCYRRHI/ZA. (From -yauus, 
sweet, and piga, a root.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Diadelphia. Order, Decandria. 

_ 2. The pharmacopeeial name of liquorice. 
The sweet root of the Glycyrrhiza glabra, le- 
guminibus glabris, stipulis nullis, foliolo im- 
pari petiolato, of Linnzus. - A native of the 
south of Europe, but cultivated in Britain. 
The root contains a great quantity of sac- 
charine matter, joined with scme propor- 


(yAouros, from yAouos, filthy. ) 


‘tion of mucilage, and hence it has a viscid ™ 
- sweet taste. 
 toral-or: emollient, in eatarrhal defluxions 


It isin common use as a’ pec- 


on the breast, coughs, hoarsenesses, &c. In- 
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fusions, or the extract made from «it, whickr 
is called Spanish liquorice, afford likewise 
very commodious vehicles for the exhibition 
of other medicines ; the liquorice taste con- 
cealing that of unpalatable drugs more 
effectually than syrups or any of the sweets 
of the saccharine kind... 

Guycyrrulza Ecuina’TA. This species 
of liquorice is substituted in some places for 
the root of the glabra. _ 

GLycyRRuVza GLABRA. 
name of the officinal liquorice. 
cyrrhiza. 

Gtycysa’'Ncon. (From ‘yAvukus, sweet, 
and ayxev, the elbow; so called from its 
sweetish taste, and its inflections, or elbows, 
at the joints.) A species of southern wood. 

GNAPHA'LIUM. (From yvapaador, 
cotton; so named from its softdowny sur- 
face.) 1. The name of a genus of planits im 
the Linnaan system. Class, Syngenesia 
Order, Polygamia superfiwa. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 
cotton weed. See Gnaphalium dioicum. 

Gnarua/LIUM ARENA RIUM. The flowers 
of this plant, as well as those of the gna- 
phalium steechas, are called in the pharma- 
copeias flores elichryst, See Gnaphalium 
steechas. 

Gwarua’tivm piorcum. The systematic 
name of the pes cati. Gnaphalium. ~ Cot- 
ton weed. The flores gunaphalii of the 
pharmacopceeias, called also ‘flores hispidule : 
seu pedes catt, are the produce of the Gna- 
phalium diocicum of Linnzus.” They are 
now quite obsolete, but were formerly used 
as astringenis, and recommended in the 
cure of hooping-cough, phthisis pulmonalis, 
and hemoptysis. 

GnarHa’Lium sta:/cuas. The systematic 
name of Goldilocks. Elichrysum.  Stechas 
citrina. This small downy plant is the 
Gnaphalium stechas of Linneus. The 
flowers are warm, pungent, and bitter, and 
said to possess aperient and corroborant 


‘The systematic 
See Gly- 


- virtues. 


Gna‘tnus. (From yvarlw, to bend ; so ~ 
called from their curvature.) The jaw, or 
jaw-bones. Also the cheek. 

Gni‘pivs. A term applied by Hippo- 
crates, and others since, to some medicinal 
precepts wrote in the island of Gnidos. ' 

Goat’s rue. See Galega. 

GODDARD, Jonaruan, was born at 
Greenwich in 1617. After studying at 
Oxford, and travelling for improvement, he 
graduated at Cambridge, and settled to. 
practise in London, He was elected a 
Fellow of the College of Physicians in 
1646, and the following year, appointed 
lecturer on Anatomy. He formed a So- 
ciety for Experimental Enquiry, which 
met at his house; and he was very assi- 
duous in promoting its objects. Having: 
gained considerable reputation, and sided 


with the popular party, he was appointed 


by Cromwell chief physician to the army, 


Masses. 
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‘and attended him in some of his expedi- 
tions. Cromwell then made him warden 
of Merton . College, Oxford, afterwards 
sole representative of that university in the 
short Parliament. in 1653, and in the same 
year one of the Council of State. Qn 
the’ Restoration, .being driven from Ox- 
ford, he removed to Gresham College, 
where he had been chosen: professor of 
Physic. Here he continued to frequent 
those meetings, which gave birth to the 
Royal Society, and he was nominated one 
of the first council of that institution. He 
was an able and conscientious practitioner ; 
and was induced, partly from the love of 
experimental chemistry, but principally from 
doubting the competency of apothecaries, 
to, prepare his own medicines: in which 
however finding numerous obstacles, he 
published ‘« A Discourse, setting forth the 
unhappy Condition of the Practice of Phy- 
sic in London ;” but this was of no avail. 
‘Two papers of his appeared in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and many others in 
Birch’s History of the Royal Society. He 
_ died in 1674 of an aploplectic stroke. 
GOELICKE, Anprew Orron, a Ger- 
man physician, acquired considerable reput- 
ation in the beginning of the 
century, as a medical professor, and espe- 
cially as an advocate of the doctrines of 
Stahl. He left several works, which relate 
principally to the History of Anatomy, &c. 
particularly the “ Historia Medicine Uni- 
versalis,”” which was published in six differ- 
ent portions between the years 1717 and 
1720. 
‘Goirrr. See Bronchocele. 
GOLD. <dAurum. <A metal found in 
nature only in a metallic state; most com- 
monly in grains, ramifications, leaves, or 
erystals, rhomboidal, octahedral, or pyra- 
midal. Its matrix is generally quartz, 
sand stone, siliceous schistus, &c. It is 
found also in the sands of many rivers, par- 
ticularly in Africa, Hungary, and France. 
in minute irregular grains, called gold-dust. 
Native gold, found in compact masses, is 
never completely pure; it is alloyed with 
silver, or copper, and sometimes with iron 
and tellurium. The largest piece of native 
gold that has been hitherto discovered in 
Europe, was found in the county of Wick- 
low, in Ireland. Its weight was said to be 
twenty-two ounces, and the quantity of 
alloy it contained was very small. Several 
other . pieces, exceeding one ounce, have 
also been discovered at the same place, in 
sand, covered with turf, and adjacent toa 
Fivulet. 
- Gold is also met with in a particular sort 
of argentiferous copper pyrites, called in 
Hungary Gelf. This ore is found either 
- massive, or crystallized: in rhomboids, or 
other irregular quadrangular or polygonal 
\ It exists likewise in the sulphu- 
_ rated ores of Nagaya in Transylvania. 
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These ‘all. contain the metal called. tellu- 
rium. Berthollet, and other French che- 
mists, havé obtained gold out of the ashes 
of vegetables. 


Gold-cup. A vulgar name ay many spe- 


_cies of Ranunculi. 


Golden-rod. See Solidago virga aurea. 

Goldilocks. . See Gnaphaliwm isheechas: 

GOMPHIASIS. (From youdos, a 
nail.) Gomphiasmus.. A. disease. of the 
tecth, when they are loosened from the 


sockets, like nails drawn out. of, the 
wood. i 
Gomruia’smus. See Gomphiasis. 
Gomruiot. (From youpos, a nail; so 


called because they are as nails driven into 
their sockets.) The dentes.molares, or 
grinding teeth. 

Gomrno/ma. See Gomphosis. 

GOMPHO‘SIS. 
drive in a nail.) Gomphoma.. A species 
of immoveable.,connection of bones, in 
which one bone is fixed in another, like: a 
nail in a board, as the teeth in the alveoli 
of the jaws. 

Gona'tera. See Gonyalgia. 

Gona‘cra. (From -yovu, the knee, and 
aypa, a seizure.) The gout in the knee. , 

Go'ne. (yovn.) The seed. But in Hip- 
pocrates it is the uterus. 

Goncro’Na. (From yoyJpos, 
knot.) 

1. The cramp. 

2. A round tubercle in the pe of a 
tree. 

3. A hard Bacon tumour of the nervous 
parts; but particularly a bronchecele, or 
other hard tumour of the neck. 

Goney tion. (From. -yoysuaos, round.) 
A pill. 

Gonor'brs.. (From yory, seed, and eidos, 
form.) Resembling seed. Hippocrates 
often uses it as an epithet for the excrements 
of the belly, and for the contents of the 
urine, when there is something in them, 
which resembles the seminal matter. 

GONORRHG’A. (From yovy, the 
semen, and pew, to flow; from a supposi- 
tion of the antients, that it was a seminal 
flux.) A genus of disease in the class Jo- 
cales, and order apocenoses of Dr. Cullen’s 
arrangement, who defines it a preternatural 
flux of fluid from the urethra in males, with 
or without libidinous desires. Females how- 
ever are subject to the same complaint in 
some forms. He makes four species, viz. 

1. Gonorrhea pura or benigna; a puri- 
form discharge from the urethra, without 
dysuria, or lascivious inclination, and not 
following an impure connection. 

2. Gonorrhea impura, maligna, syphili- 
tica, virulenta ; a discharge resembling pus, 
from the urethra, with heat of urine, &c. 
after impure coition, to which often suc- 
ceeds.a discharge of mucus from the urethra, 
with little or no dysury, called a gleet. 
Fluor albus malignus. . Blennorrhagia’ of . 

Cos 


a hard 


(From youpow, to . 


a i 
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Swediaur. In English, a ejap, from the 
old French word clapises, which were public 
shops, kept and inhabited by single prosti- 
tutes, and generally confined to a particu- 
lar quarter of the town, as is even now the 
vase in several of the great towns of Italy. 
In Germany, the disorder is named tripper, 
from dripping; and in French, chaudpisse, 
from the heat and scalding in making water. 

No certain rule can be laid down with 


regard to the time that a clap will take be- _ 


fore it makes its appearance, after infection 
has been conveyed. With some persons it 
will shew itself in the course of three or 
four days, whilst, with others, there will not 
be the least appearance of it before the ex- 
piration of some weeks. It most usually is 
perceptible, however, in the space of from 
six to fourteen days, and in a male, begins 
with an uneasiness about the parts of gener- 
ation, such as an itching in the glans penis, 
and a soreness and tingling sensation along 
the whole course of the urethra; soon after 
which, the person perceives an appearance 
of whitish matter at its orifice, and also 
some degree of pungency upon making water. 

In the course of a few days, the discharge 


_ of matter will increase considerably ; will as- 


sume, most probably, a greenish or yellow- 
ish hue, and will become thinner, and lose 
its adhesiveness; the parts will also be oc- 
eupied with some degree of redness and in- 
flammation, in consequence of which the 
glans will put on the appearance of a ripe 
cherry, the stream of urine will be smaller 
than usual, owing to the canal being made 


‘ narrower by the inflamed state of its internal 


membrane, and a considerable degree of 
pain, and scalding heat will be experienced 
on every attempt to make water. 

Where the inflammation prevails in a very 
high degree, it prevents the extension of the 
urethra, on the taking place of any erection, 
so that the penis is, at that time, curved 
downwards, with great pain, which is much 
increased, if attempted to be raised towards 
the belly, and the stimulus occasions it often 
to be erected, particularly when the patient 
is warm in bed, and so deprives him of sleep, 
producing, in some cases, an involuntary 
emission of semen. 

In consequence of the inflammation, it 
sometimes happens that, at the time of mak- 
ing water, owing to the rupture of some small 
blood-vessel, a slight hemorrhage ensues, 
and a small quantity of blood is voided. In 
consequence of inflammation, the prepuce 
likewise becomes often so swelled at the end, 
that it cannot be drawn back ; “which symp- 

‘tom is called a phimosis; or that, being drawn 
behind the glans, it cannot be returned, 
which is known by the name of paraphimo- 
‘sis. Now and then, from the same cause, 
little hard swellings arise on the lower sur- 
face of the penis, along the course of the 


urethra, and these perhaps suppurate and 


form into fistulous sores. 


& 
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The adjacent parts sympathisiag- with 
those already affected, the bladder becomes 
irritable, and incapable of retaining the 
urine for any length of time, which gives 
the patient a frequent inclination to make 
water, and he feels an uneasiness about 
the scrotum, perineum, and fundament. 
Moreover, the glands of the groins grow 
indurated and enlarged, or perhaps the tes- 
ticle becomes swelled and inflamed, in con- 
sequence of which he experiences excruciat- 


ing pains, extending from the seat of the 


complaint up into the small of the back; 
he gets hot and restless, and a small symp- 
tomatic fever arises. 


Where the parts are not occupied by 
much inflammation, few or none of the 
last-mentioned symptoms will ‘arise, and 
only a discharge with a slight heat or sca]d- 
ing in making water will prevail. , 

If a gonorrheea is neither irritated by any 
irregularity of the patient, nor prolonged by 
the want of timely and proper assistance, 
then, in the course of about a fortnight, or 
three weeks, the discharge, from haying been 
thin and discoloured at first, will become 
thick, white, and of a ropy consistence ; and 
from having gradually began to diminish in 
quantity, will at last cease entirely, together 
with every inflammatory symptom whatever; 
whereas, on the contrary, if the patient has 
led a life of intemperance and sensuality, has 
partaken fretly of the bottle and high-sea- 
soned meats, and has, at the same time, 
neglected to pursue the necessary means, it 
may then continue for many weeks or 
months; and, on going off, may leave a weak- 
ness or gleet behind it, besides being accom- 
panied with the risk of giving rise, at some 
distant period, to a constitutional affection, — 
especially if there has been a neglect of pro- 
per cleanliness; for where venereal matter 
has been suffered to lodge between the pre- 
puce and glans penis for any time, so as to 
have occasioned either excoriation or ulcer- 
ation, there will always be danger of its hav- 
ing been absorbed. 


Another risk, arising from the long con- 
tinuance of a gonorrhoea, especially if it 
has been attended with inflammatory symp- 
toms, or has been of frequent recurrence, is 
the taking place of one or more strictures 
in the urethrat. These are sure to occasion 
a considerable degree of difficulty, as well 
as pain, in making water, and, instead of its 
being discharged in a free and uninterrupted 
stream, it splits into two, or perhaps is voided 
drop by drop. Such affections become, 
from neglect, of a most serious and dange- 
rous nature, as they not unfrequently block 
up the urethra, so as to induce a total sup- 
pression of urine. 


Where the gonorrhea has been of long 
standing, warty excrescences are likewise 
apt to arise about ‘the parts of generation, 
owing to the matter falling and lodging 
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thereon; and they not. unfrequently prove 
both numerous and troublesome. 

Having noticed every symptom which 
usually attends on ‘gonorrhea, in the male 
sex, it will only be necessary to observe, 
that the same heat and soreness in making 
water, and the same discharge of discoloured 
mucus, together with a slight pain. in walk- 
ing, and an uneasiness in sitting, take place 
in ‘females as in the former ; but as the parts 
in women, which are most apt to be affected 
by the venereal poison, are less complex in 
their nature, and fewer in number, than 
in men, so of course the former are not 
liable to many of the symptoms which the 
latter are; and, from the urinary canal 
being much shorter, and of a more simple 
form, in them than in men, they are seldom, 
if ever, incommoded by the taking place of 
styictures. 

With women, it indeed often happens, 
that all the symptoms of a gonorrheea are 
so very slight, they experience no other in- 
eonvenience than the discharge, except per- 
haps immediately after menstruation, at 
which period, it is no uncommon occurrence 
for them to perceive some degree of aggra- 
vation in the symptoms. 

Women of a relaxed habit, and such as 
have had frequent miscarriages, are apt to 
be afflicted with a disease known by the 
name of fluor albus, which it is often dith- 
cult to distinguish from’ gonorrhcea viru- 
lenta, as the vanntten discharged i in both is, 
in many cases, of the same Balbir and eon- 
sistence. ‘The surest way of forming a just 
conclusion, in instances of this nature, will 
be to draw it from an accurate investigation, 
both of the symptoms which are present and 
those which have preceded the discharge ; as 
likewise, from the concurring circumstances, 
such as the character and mode of life of the 
person, and the probability there may be of 
her having had venereal infection conveyed 
to her by any connection in which she may 
be engaged. 

Not long ¢ ago, it was generally supposed 
that gonorrhea depended always upon ul- 
cers in the urethra, producing a discharge 
of purulent matier ; and such ulcers do, in- 
deed, occur in consequence of a high degree 
of iedanstriations and suppuration ; but many 
dissections of persons, who have died whilst 
Jabouring under a gonorrheea, have clearly 
shown ‘ant the disease may, and often does, 
exist without any ulceration in the urethra, 
so that the discharge which appears is usually 
of a vitiated mucus, thrown out from the 
mucous follicles of the urethra. On open- 
ing this canal, in recent cases, it usually ap- 
pears red and inflamed; its mucous glands 
are somewhat enlarged, and. its cavity is 
filled with matter to within a small distance 
from its extremity. Where the disease has 
‘been of long continuance, its surface all 
along, even to the bladder, is generally found 
pale and relaxed, without any erosion. 
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3. Gonorrhea laxorum, libidinosa; a pel- 
Incid discharge from the urethra, without 
erection of the penis, but with venereal 
thoughts while awake. 

4. Gonorrhea dormientium oneirogonos. 
When, during sleep, but dreaming of ve- 
nereal engagements, there is an erection of 
the penis, Grid a seminal discharge. 

Gonorrua@’a neni’gna. See Gonorr- 
hea. 

Gonorrua@’a cuorpa’ra. A gonorrhea 
accompanied with painful tension of the 
penis, called chordee. 

GoNORRHG’A DORMIE/NTIUM. 
tary nocturnal emission. 

Gonorrua’a’ impu/RA. 
gonorrhoea. 


TInvolun- 


The venereal 


‘Gonorrua@’a xaxo’ruM. Involuntary © 
emission from debility. 
Gonorrua@’s uisiprno’sa. Involuntary 


emission from lust. 
Gonorrua’a MALIENA. 
malignant gonorrheea. 
Gonorrua@’a mucosa. A discharge of 
raucus from the urethra, or gleet. 
GONORRHE’A ONEIRO’GONOS. 
luntary nocturnal emission. 
Gonorruce’a PUTA. A common gleet. 
Gonorrua@’s sru/r1a. A species of go- 
norrhoea wears the glans. 
Gonorrua@’a sypuiti'rica. 
real gonorrhea. 
Gonorru@’a Ba’'LAN1. A species of go- 
norrheea affecting the glans penis only. 
Gonya’te1a. (From yovy, the knee, 


A venereal or 


An invo-~ 


The vene- 


and adyos, pain.) Gonyalgia. Gout. in 
the knee. 
Go’rpius. A species of vermes peculiar 


to hot climates. 


Goose-foot, stinking. See Chenopodium 


vulvaria. 
Goose-grass. See Galium aparine. 
‘' GOSSY’PIUM. (From gotne, whence 


gottipiwm, Egyptian. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Monadelphia. Ore 
der, Polyandria. 


2. The pharmacopeeial name of the cot- 
ton-tree. See Gossypium herbaceum. 


Gossypium HERBA'cEUM. The systems 
atic name of the cotton-plant. Gossypium. 
Bombax. The seeds of the cotton-tree, 
Gossypium herbaceum; folits quinquelobis 
subtus eglandulosis, caule herbaceo, of 
Linneus, are directed for medicinal use 
in some foreign pharmacopeias; and are 
administered in coughs, on account of the 
mucilage they contain. The cotton, the 
produce of this tree is well known for 
domestic purposes. De 

Goulard’s Extract. A saturated’ solution 
of acetate of lead. See Plumbi Lo seareuy 
liquor. 

GOULSTON, Turovore, was eee 
Northamptonshire, After studying “‘medi- 
cine at Oxford, he practised for a time wit 

Ce4 


bial of Dumas. 
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considerablt reputation at Wymondham, of 
which his father was rector. _ Having taken’ 
his doctor’s degree in 1610, he removed to’ 
London, and became a fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. He was much esteemed 
for classical and theological learning, as 
well as in his profession. He died in 1632; 
and bequeathed 2001. to purchase a rent- 
charge for maintaining an annual Patholo- 
gical Lecture, to be read at the college by 
one of the four junior doctors. He translated 
and wrote learned notes on some of the works 
of Aristotle and Galen; of which the latter 
were not published till after his death. 

Gourd. See Cucurbita. 

Gourd, bitter. See Cucumis colocyn- 
this. . 

Gout. See Arthritis. 

GRAAF, Reryrer pr, was born at 
Schoonhove in Holland, 1641. He studied 
physic at Leyden, where he made great 
progress, and at the age of twenty-two pub- 
lished his treatise “« De Succo Pancreatico,”’ 
which gained him considerable reputation. 
Two years after he went to France, and 
graduated at Angers; he then returned to 
his native country, and settled at Delft, 
where he was very successful in practice ; 
but he died at the early age of thirty-two. 
He published three dissertations relative te 
the organs of generation in both sexes; 
upon which he had a controversy with 
Swammerdam. 

GRA/CILIS. (Gracilis, from its small- 
ness.) Jectus interior femoris, sive gracilis 
interior of Winslow. Sous pubio creti t- 
This long, straight, and 
slender musele, is situated immediately un- 
der the integuments, at the inner part of 
the thigh. It arises by a broad and thin 
tendon, from the anterior part of the is- 
chium and pubis, and soon becoming fleshy, 
descends nearly in a straight direction along 
the inside of the thigh. A little above 
the knee, it terminates in a slender and 
roundish tendon, which afterwards becomes 
flatter, and ig inserted into the middle of 
the tibia, behind and under the sartorius, 
Under the tendons of this and the rectus, 
there is a considerable bursa mucosa, which 
on one side adheres to them and to the ten- 
don of the semitendinosus, and on the other 
to the capsular ligament of the knee. This 
muscle assists in bending the thigh and leg 
inwards, 


Gra’MEN caninum. See Triticum re- 


pens, 
Gra’men crv'cis cyrEriorpis. Gramen 
Egyptiacum. Egyptian cock’s-foot grass, 


or grass of the cross. The roots and plants 
possess the same virtues ag the dog’s grass, 
and are serviceable in the ‘earlier stages of 
dropsy. _ They are supposed to correct the 
bad smell of the breath, and to relieve 
nephritic disorders, colics, &¢. although 
how neglected. : 
Gra'mia. The sordes of the eyes, 
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Gra’mme. (From -ypapiuy, a line; so 
called from its linear’ appearance.) The 
iris of the eye. 

Gra’Na cni/pIA. 
reum. 

Gra’na inrecro’R1a. Kermes berries. 

Gra’xa xe/rmzs. Kermes berries. 

GRA'NA PARADI'SE. Grains of 
Paradise. See Amomum. 

Gra/na tetra. See Croton tiglium. 

Gra’na Tincto/R1a. Kermes berries. 

Gravapr'Lra. (Dim. of granado, a po- 
megranate, Spanish; so called because at 
the top of the flower there are points, like 
the grains of a pomegranate.) The passion- 
flower, the fruit of which is said to possess 
refrigerating qualities. 

Granatri'strum. A boil or carbuncle. 

GRANA’/TUM. (From granum, a 
grain, because it is full of seed.) See Pu- 
nica granatume 

Granpr'saLa. (Quod in grandioribus 
etate nascantur, because they appear: in 
those who are advanced in years.) The’ 
hairs under the arm-pits. 

Gra’npinzs. Small tumours on the eye- 
lids. See Grando. ; 

GRANDINO’sUM os. 
the foot. ; 

Gra‘nno. (Quod similitudinem granorum 
habeat, because it is in shape and size like a 
grain of seed.) Hail. A moveable tumour 
on the margin of the eyelid is so called, 
from its likeness to a hail-stone. 

GRANULA‘TION.  (Granulatio ; 
from granum, a grain.) The little grain- 
like fleshy bodies which form on the surfaces 
of ulcers and suppurating wounds, and serve. 
both fer filling up the cavities, and bringing 
nearer together and uniting their sides, are 
called granulations. 

Nature is supposed to be active in bring- 
ing parts as nearly as possible to their ori- 
ginal state, whose disposition, action, and 
structure, have been altered by accident, or 
disease ; and after haying, in her operations 
for this purpose, formed pus, she immedi- 
ately sets about forming a new matter upon 
surfaces, in which there has been a breach 
of continuity. This process is called gra- 
nudating or incarnation ; and ‘the substance 
formed is called granulations. The colour 
of healthy granulations is a deep florid red. 
When livid, they are unhealthy, and have 
only a languid circulation. Healthy gra- 
nulations, on an exposed or flat surface, rise 
nearly even with the surface of the sur- 
rounding skin, and often a little higher ; 
but when they exceed this, and take on a 
growing disposition, they are unhealthy, 
become soft, spongy, and without any dis- 
position to form skin. Healthy granul- 
ations are always, prone to unite to each 
other, so as to be the means of uniting 
parts. 

Gra’num mo'scui. See “Hibiscus abel- 
moschus. . 


See Daphne mexe- 


The euboid bone of 
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~Gra’num ke/atum. The castor-oil seed. 

~Grarutor'pes. (From ypadis, a pencil, 
and «dos, a form.) The processus stylifor- 
mis of the os temporis is so called; also a 
process of the ulna. The musculus biventer 
vel digastricus was formerly so, called from 
its supposed origin from the above-mentioned 
process of the temple bone. 

Gra’ssa. Borax. 


GRATI’OLA. (Dim. of gratia, so 
named from its supposed admirable qua- 
lities.) Hyssop. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
hedge-hyssop. See Gratiola officinalis. 


Gratrora orricina’iis. The system- 
atic name of the hedge-hyssop ; called also 
digitalis minima, gratia dei, gratiola centauri- 
cides. ‘This exotic plant, the Gratiola ; foliis 
lanceolatis, serratis, Jloribus pedunculatis, of 
Linnzus, is a native of the south of Europe; 
but is raised in our gardens. The leayes 
have a nauseous bitter taste, but no remark- 
able smell; they purge and vomit briskly in 

_ the dose of half a drachm of the dry herb, or 
of a drachm infused in wine or water. This 
plant, in small doses, has been commonly 
employed as a cathartic and diuretic in hy- 
dropical diseases ; and instances of its good 
effects in ascites and anasarca are recorded 
by many respectable practitioners. Gesner 
and Bergius found a scruple of the powder 
a sufficient dose, as in this quantity it fre- 
quently excited nausea or vomiting ; others 
have given it to half adrachm, two scru- 
ples, a drachm, and even more. 


An extract of the root of this plant is said 
to be more efficacious than the plant itself, 
and exhibited in the dose of half a drachm, 

‘or a drachm, in dysenteries, produces the 
best effects. We are also told by Kostr- 
zewski that in the hospitals at Vienna, three 
maniacal patients were perfectly recovered 
by its use; and in the most confirmed cases 
_ of lues venerea, it effected a complete cure ; 
it usually acted by increasing the, urinary, 
cutaneous, or saliyary discharges. 

Grave'po. (From gravis, heavy.) A 
eatarrh, or cold, with a sense of heaviness 
in the head. ~ 

Gravel. See Calculus. 

Green sickness. See Chlorosis. 

GREGORY, Joun, was born in 1725, 
his father being professor of medicine at 
King’s College, Aberdeen: after studying 
under whom, he went to Edinburgh, Ley- 
‘den, and Paris. At the age of 20 he was 
elected professor of philosophy at -Aber- 
deen, and was made doctor of medicine. In 
‘the year 1756 he'was chosen professor of me- 
dicine on the death of his brother James, who 
had succeeded his father in that chair, But 

about’ nine years after he went to Edin- 


‘burgh; and’ was soon appointed professor of 
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the practice of medicine there, Dr. Ruther- 
ford having resigned in his favour. The 
year following, on the death of Dr. White, 
he was nominated first. physician to the king 
for Scotland, He also enjoyed very exten- 
sive practice, prior to his death in 1773. He 
published, in 1765, ‘‘ A comparative View 
of the State and Faculties of Man with 
those of the Animal World,’’ which con- 
tains many just and original remarks, and 
was very favourably received. Five years 
after his ‘‘ Observations on the Duties and 
Offices of a Physician, &c.’’ given in his in- 
troductory lectures, were made public sur- 
reptitiously; which induced him to print 
them in amore correct form. This work 
has been greatly admired. His last public 
cation, “‘ Elements of the Practice of Phy- 
sic,”’ was intended as a syllabus to his lec- 
tures; but he did not live to complete it. 

Gressv/ra. (From gradior, to proceed. ) 
The perineum which goes {from the puden- 
dum to the anus. 

GREW, Neuwensian, was born at Coven- 
try; where, after graduating at some foreign 
university, he settled in practice. He there 
formed the idea of studying the anatomy of 
plants. His first essay on this subject was 
communicated to the Royal Society in 1670, 
and met with great approbation: whence 
he was induced to settle in London, and 
two years after became a fellow of that so- 
ciety; of which he was also at one period 
secretary. In 1680 he was made an heno- 
rary fellow of the College of Physicians. 
He is said to have attained considerable 
practice, and died in 1711. His « Anatomy 
of Vegetables, Roots, and Trunks,” is a 
large collection of original and useful facts ; 
though his theories have been nvalidased 
by subsequent discoveries. He had no cor- 
rect ideas of the propulsion or direction of 
the sap: but he was one of the first who. 
adopted the doctrine of the sexes of plants " 
nor did even the principles of methodical 
arrangement entirely escape his nctice. In 
1681, he published a descriptive catalogue 
of the Museum of the Royal Society; to 
which were added some lectures on the com-. 
parative anatomy of the stomach and intes- 
tines. Another publication was entitled 
“ Cosmographia Sacra, or a Discourse of the 
Universe; as itis the Creature and King- 
dom of God’ His works were soon tran- 
slated into French and Latin; but the latter 


very incorrectly. 

Griz'tum. A name formerly applied to. 
parsley ; smallage. 

Grirno'MENos. (From ypigos, a net, be-- 


cause it surrounds the body as with a net.) 
Applied to pains which surround the body 
at the loins. : 
Gromwell, common. See Lithospermums. 
GROSSULA/RIA. (Dim. of grossus, 
an unripe fig; so named because its fruit. 
resembles an unripe fig.) The gooseberry, 
or gooseberry-bush, ; 
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Gro’rro prt ca/nx. (Italian.) A grot- 
to near Naples, in which dogs are suffocated. 
The carbonic acid gas rises about eighteen 
inches. A man therefore is not affected, but 
a dog forcibly held in, or who cannot rise 
above it, is soon killed, unless taken out. 
He is recovered by plunging him in an ad- 
joining lake. 
Ground liverwort. 
Growunp Ivy. 
the form of infusion or tea in pectoral com- 
plaints. See Glecoma hederacea. 
Groundpine. See Teucrium chamepitys. 
Ground-nut. See Bunium bulbocasianum. 


See Lichen caninus. 


Groundsel. See Senecio vulgaris. _ 
Gru'tum. Miium. A hard -white tu- 


bercle of the skin, resembling in size and 
appearance a millet-seed. 

Gryruo'sis. (From ypymow, to incur- 
vate.) A disease of the nails, which turn in- 
wards, and irritate the soft parts below. 

GUAVACUM. (From the Spanish 
Guayacan, which is formed from the Indian 
Houxacan.) 

1. The name ofa genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Decandria. Or- 
der, Afonogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the of- 
ficinal guaiacum, Guciacum officinale folris 
dijugis, obtusis, of Linnzus. ‘This tree is a 
native of the West Indian islands. ‘The 
wood, gum, bark, fruit, and even the flow- 
ers, have been found to possess medicinal 
qualities. The wood, which is called Guata- 


cum Americanum. Lignum vite. Lignum 
sanctum.  Lignum  benedictuin. Palus 


sanctus, is brought principally from Ja- 
maica, in large pieces of four or five hun- 
dred weight each, and from its hardness 
aivl beauty is used for various articles of 
turnery ware. It scarcely discovers any 
smell, unless heated, or while rasping, in 
which circumstances it yields a light aro- 
matic one: chewed, it impresses a slight 
acrimony, biting the palate and fauces. ‘The 
gum, or rather resin, is obtained by wound- 
ing the bark in different parts of the body 
of the tree, orby what has been called jag- 
ging. It exudes copiously from the wounds, 
though gradually; and when a quantity is 
found accumulated upon the several wound- 
ed trees, hardened by exposure to the sun; 
it is gathered and packed up in small kegs 
for exportation: it is of a friable texture, of 
a deep greenish colour, and sometimes of 
a reddish hue; it has a pungent acrid taste, 
but little or no smell, unless heated. The 
bark contains less resinous matter than the 
wood, and is consequently a less powerful 
medicine, though in a recent state it is 


strongly carthartic. ‘‘ The fruit,’ says a late ' 


author, ‘‘is purgative, and, for medicinal 
use, far excels the bark. A decoction of it 
has been known to cure the venereal! disease, 
and even the yaws in its advanced stage, 
without the use of mercury.” ‘The flowers, 
or blossoms, are laxative, and in’ Jamaica 


A common plant used in’ 
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are commonly given to the children in the 
form of syrup. It is only the wood and 
resin of guaiacum which are now in general 
medicinal use in Europe; and as the effi- 
cacy of the former is supposed to be derived 
merely from the quantity of resinous matter 
which it contains, they may be considered 
indiscriminately as the same medicine. Gu- 
aiacum was first introducedinto the materia | 
medica soon after the discovery of America, 
and previous to the use of mercury in the 
lues venersa, it was the principal remedy 
employed in the cure of that disease; its 
great success brought it into such repute, 
that itis said to have been sold for seven 
gold crowns a pound: but notwithstanding 
the very numerous testimonies in its favour, 
it often failed in curing the patient, and was 
at length entirely superseded by mercury ; 
and though it be still occasionally employed 
in syphilis, it is rather with a view to cor- 
rect other diseases in the habit, than for its 
effects as an anti-venereal. It is now more 
generally employed for its virtues in curing 
gouty and rheumatic pains, and some cuta- 
neous diseases. Dr. Woodville and others 
frequently conjoined it with mercury and 
soap, and in some cases with bark or steel, 
and found it eminently useful as an alter- 
ative. In the Pharmacopeeia it is directed in 
the form of mixture and tincture: the latter 
is ordered to be prepared in, two ways, vix. 
with rectified spirit, and the aromatic spirit 
of ammonia. Of these latter compounds, 
the dose may be from two scruples to two 
drachms; the gum is generally given from 
six grains to 20 or even more, for a dose, 
either in pills or in a fluid form, by means 
of mucilageor the yolk of an egg. The de- 
coctum lignorum (Pharm. Edinb.) of which 
guaiacum is’ the chief ingredient, is com- 
monly taken in the quantity of a pint a day. 
As many writers of the sixteenth century . 
contended that guaiacum was a true specific 
for the venereal disease, and the celebrated 
Boerhaave maintained the same opinion, the 
following observations are inserted: Mr. 
Pearson mentions that when he was first 
intrusted with the care of the Lock Hospital, 
1781,‘ Mr. Bromfield and Mr. Williams — 
were in the habit of reposing great confi- 
dence in the efficacy of a decoction of. 
guaiacum wood. This was administered to 
such patients as had already employed the 
usual quantity of mercury; but who com-~- 
plained of nocturnal pains, or had gum- 
mata, nodes, ozzna, and other effects of the 
venereal virus, connected with secondary 
symptoms, as did not yield to a course of 
mercurial frictions. The diet consisted of 
raisius, and hard biscuit ; from 2 to 4 pints 
of the decoction were taken every day ; the 
hot bath was used twice a week; and a dose 
of antimonial wine and laudanum, or Do- 
ver’s powder, was commonly taken every 
evening. Constant confinement to bed was 
not deemed necessary; neither was expo- 
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sure to the vapour of burning spirit, with a 
view of exciting perspiration, often prac- 
tised; as only a moist state of the skin was 
desired. This treatment was sometimes of 
singular advantage to those whose health 
had sustained injury from the disease, long 
confinement, and mercury. The strength 
increased; bad ulcers healed; exfoliations 
were completed ; and these anomalous symp- 
toms, which would have been exasperated 
by mercury, soon yielded to guaiacum. 

Besides such cases, in which the good ef- 
fects of guaiacum made it be erroneously 
regarded, as a specific for the lues venerea, 
the medicine was also formerly given, by 
some; on the first attack of the venereal dis- 
ease. The disorder being thus benefitted, a 
radical cure was considered to be accom- 
plished: and though frequent relapses fol- 
lowed, yet, as these partly yielded to the 
same remedy, its reputation was still kept 
up. Many diseases also, which got well, 
were probably not venereal cases. Mr. Pear- 
son seems to allow, that in syphilitic af- 
fections, it may indeed operate like a true 
antidote, suspending, for a time, the pro- 
gress of certain venereal symptoms, and re- 
moving other appearances altogether; but 
he observes, that experience has evinced, 
that the unsubdued virus yet remains active 
in the constitution. ' 

_ Mr. Pearson has found guaiacum of lit- 
tle use in pains of the bones, except when it 
proved sudorific; but that it was then in- 
ferior to antimony or volatile alkali. When 
the constitution has been impaired by mer- 
cury and long confinement, and there is a 
thickened state of the ligaments, or perios- 
teum, or foul ulcers still remaining, Mr. 
Pearson says, these effects will often subside 
during the exhibition of the decoction ; and 
it will often suspend for a short time, the 
progress of certain secondary symptoms of 
the lues venerea: for instance, ulcers of the 
tonsils, venereal eruptions, and even nodes. 
Mr. Pearson, however, never knew one in- 
stance, in which guaiacum eradicated the 
virus; and he contends, that its being con- 
joined with mercury, neither increases the 
virtue of this mineral, lessens its bad effects, 
nor diminishes the necessity of giving a cer- 
tain quantity of it. Mr. Pearson remarks 
that he has seen guaiacum produce good 
effects in many patients, having cutaneous . 
diseases, the ozzna, and scrophulous affec- 
tions of the membranes and ligaments. 

Guita’npina zo/Npuc. The systematic 
name of the plant, the fruit of which is 
called Bonduch indorwm. Molucca or bezoar 
nut. It possesses warm, bitter, and carmi- 
Native virtues. 

Guita’ypins MorI'NGA. ‘This plant af- 
fords the ben-nut and the lignum nephri- 
ticum, 

1. Ben.  Glans unguentaria. Ben nux. 
 Balanus myrepsica. Coalis. The oily acorn, 
or ben-nut. <A whitish nut, about the size 
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of a small filberd, of a roundish triangular 
shape, including a kernel of the same figure, 
covered with a white skin. It is the fruit 
of the Gutlandina moringa inermis, foliis 
subpinnatis, foliolis infcrioribus ternatis, of 
Linnezus. They were formerly employed 
to remove obstructions of the prime viz. 
The oil afforded by simple pressure, is re- 
markable for its not growing rancid in 
keeping, or, at least, not until it has stood 
for a number of years; and on this account, 
it is used in extricating the aromatic prin- 
ciple of such odoriferous flowers as yield 
little or no essential oil in distillation. The 
unalterability of this oil would render it the 
most valuable substance for cerates, or lini- 
ments, were it sufficiently common. It is 
actually employed for this purpose in many 
parts of Italy. 

2. Lignum nephriticum. Nephritic wood. 
It is brought from America in large, com- 
pact, ponderous pieces, without knots, the 
outer part of a whitish or pale yellowish 
colour, the inner of a dark brown or red. 
When rasped, it gives out a faint aromatic 
smell. It is never used medicinally in this 
country, but stands high in reputation a- 
broad, against difficulties of making urine, 
nephritic complaints, and most disorders of 
the kidneys and urinary passages. 

Guinea-worm. The Gordius medinensis. 

GUINTERIUS, Joun, was born in 
1487, at Andernach in Germany. He was 
of obscure birth, and his real name is said to 
have been Winther. He shewed very early 
a great zeal for knowledge, and at the age 
of 12 went to Utrecht to study; but he had 
to struggle with great hardships, supported 
partly by his own industry, partly by the 
bounty of those, who commisserated his 
situation. At length, having given striking 
proofs of his talents, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek at Louvain. But his inclin- 
ation being to medicine, he went to Paris 
in 1525; where he was made doctor five 
years after. He was appointed physician to 
the king, and practised there during several 
years ; giving also lectures on anatomy. His 
reputation had reached the north of Europe; 
and he received the most advantageous of- 
fers to repair to the court of Denmark. But 
in 15357 he was compelled by the religious 
disturbances to retire into Germany. At 
Strasburgh he was received: with honour by 
the magistrates, and had a chair assigned 
him by the faculty; he also practised very 
extensively and successfully ; and at length 
letters of nobility were conferred upon him 
by the emperor. He lived however. only 


‘twelve years to enjoy these honours, having 


died in 1574. His works are numerous, 
consisting partly of translations of the best 
antient physicians, but principally of com- 
mentaries and illustrations of them. 

GUM. The mucilage of vegetables. ~ It 
is usually transparent, more or less brittle 
when dry, though difficultly pulverable; of 
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an. insipid, or slightly saccharine taste;) so- 
luble in, or capable of combining with, wa- 


‘ter in all proportions, to which: it gives a 


gluey adhesive consistence, in proportion as 
its quantity is greater. It is separables or 
coagulates by the action of weak acids; it is 
insoluble in alkohol, and in oil; and capable 
of the acid fermentation, when dilate with 
water. The destructive action of fire causes 
itto emit much carbonic acid, and converts 
it into coal without exhibiting any flame. 
Distillation affords water, acid, a small 
quantity of oil, a small quantity of ammo- 
nia, and much coal. 

These are the leading properties of gums, 
rightly so called; but the. inaccurate cus- 
tom of former times applied the term gum 
to all concrete vegetable juices, so that in 
common we hear of gum copal, gum sanda- 
rach, and other gums, which are either pure 
resins, or mixtures of resins with the veget- 
able. mucilage. 

The principal gums are, 1. The common 
gums, obtained from the plum, the peach, 
the cherry tree, &c. 2. Gum arabic, which 
flows naturally from the acacia in Egypt, 
Arabia, and elsewhere. | This forms a clear 
transparent mucilage with water. 5. Gum 
Seneca or Senegal. It does not greatly 
differ from gum arabic: the pieces are lar- 
ger and clearer ; and it seems 'to communi- 
cate'‘a higher degree of the adhesive guality 
‘to water. Itis much used by calico-printers 
and others. ‘The first sort of gums are fre- 
quently sold by this name, but may be 
known by their darker colour. 4. Gum 
adragant or tragacanth. It is obtained from 
a small plant, a species of astragalus, grow- 
ing in Syria, and other eastern parts. It 
comes to us in small white contorted pieces 
resembling worms. Itis usually dearer 
than other gums, and forms a thicker jelly 
with water. 

Mr. Willis has found, that he root of the 
common blue bell, hyacinthus non scriptus, 
dried and powdered, affords a mucilage 
possessing all the qualities of that from gum 
arabic. The roots of the vernal squill, white 
lily and orchis, equally yield mucilage. 
Lord Dundonald has extracted a mucilage 
also from lichens. 

Gums treated with nitric acid afford the 
saclactic, malic, and oxalic acids. 

Gum-boil. See Parulis. 

GUMMA. © A strumous tumour on the 
periosteum of a bone. 

Gummi ARs’ BICUM. 

Gummi caraNN Zz. 

Gu’mM1 crraso’RuM. The juices which 
exude from the bark of cherry-trees. It is 
very similar to gum arabic, for which it may 
be substituted. 

Gu'mmr cui'zov. A spurious kind of gum 
elemi, but little used. 

Giu’med cov’RBARIL. An epithet some- 
times applied to the juice of the Hymenea 
courbaril, See Anime 


See Acacia vera. 
See Caranna. 
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Gu uit EuPHO/RBU. See Luphorbia. 
Gummi Ga'tpa. See Galda. : 
Gu’mM1 cAmuiz'nsx. See Aino. 
Gu'ua1 eo’rra. See Stalagmitis. 
Gummi un'pERa. See Hedera helix. 


Gum sunireRINUM. See Juniperus 
COMLINIUNTS. 

Gu’MMI KIKEKUNEMALO. See Kikekune= 
malo. . 


Gu'umr xi/xo. See Kino. 

Gu'mur tacca. See Lacca 

Gummi MY/RRIA. See Myrrha. 

Gu'mMr rzsi'Na Lu'rea. An astringent 
gum resin from New Holland. 

Gu’MMI RU’BRUM asTRI/NGENS 
r'nse. See Kino. 

Gu'mmr sacare’nuM. See Sagapenwm. 

Gu‘mMMiI sENrEGALE/NsE. See Mimosa Se- 
mega. 

Gu'MMI TRAGACA! screen 

GUM-RE’SIN. Gummi-resina. Gum- 
resins are the juices of plants that are mixed 
with resin, and an extractive matter, which 
has been taken for a gummy substance. 
They seldom flow naturally from plants, 
but are mostly extracted by incision, in the 
form of white, yellow, or red fluids, which 
dry more or less quickly. Water, spirit of 
wine, wine or vinegar, dissolve them only 
in part, according to the proportion they 
contain .of resin or extract. Gum-resins 
may also be forméd by art, by digesting the 
parts of vegetables containing the gum-resin 
in diluted alkchol, and then evaporating the 
solution. For this reason most tinctures 
contain gum-resin. The principal gum-re- 
sins employed medicinally are aloes, ammo- 
niacum, asafcetida, galbanum, gambogia, 
guaiacum, myrrha, olibanum, opoponax,sa- 
gapenum, sarcocolla, scammonium, and 
styrax. 

GUMS. Gingive. The very vascular and 
elastic substance that covers the alveolar 
arches of the upper and under jaws, and 
embraces the necks of the teeth. 

GU'TTA. Alunsel. A drop. Drops are 
uncertain forms of administering medicines. 
The shape of the bottle or of its mouth, 
from whence the drops fall, as well.as the 
consistence of the fluid, occasion a consider- 
able difference inthe quantity administered. 

Gutta is also a name of the apoplexy, 
from a supposition that its cause was a drop 
of blood falling from the brain upon the 
heart. 

Goleta GalmBA. 
Gu'rra opa’ca. 
Gu'rra sERE’NA. 

bians. ) See Amaurosis. 

Gu'rrm ni'crm. The black dropa, oc 
casionally called the Lancashire, or the 
Cheshire drops. . A secret ‘preparation of 
opium, said to be more active than the com- 
mon tincture, and supposed to be less inju- 
rious, as seldom followed by head-ache. _ 

Gu'rrz Rosa/cEm. 
face and nose, 
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See Stalagmitis. 


See Astr agalus. 


A name for the cataract. ~ 
(So called by the Ara-’ 


Red spots upon the — 
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Gu’riurar a'rrery. The st srior thy. 
roideal artery. The first branch of the ex- 
ternal carotid. ay Slot on! 

Gymna‘stica. (From ‘yuuvos, naked, 
performed by naked men in the public 
games.) A method of curing diseases by 
exercise, or that part of physic which treats 
of the rules that are to be observed in all 
sorts of exercises, for the preservation of 
health. This is said to have been invented 
by one Herodicus, born at Salymbra, a city 
of Thrace; or, as some say, at Leutini in 
Sicily. He was first master of an academy, 
where young gentlemen came to learn war- 
like and manly exercises; and observing 
them to be very healthful on that account, 
he made exercise become an art in ‘reference 
to the recovering of men out of diseases, as 
well as preserving them from them: and 
called it Gymnastic, which he made a great 
part of his practice of physic. But Hippo- 
crates who was his scholar, blames him 


15! ABE’NA. A bridle. <A bandage for 
keeping the lips of wounds together, made 
in the form of a bridle. 

Hacvus. A species of carduus. Gundelia 
tournefortii of Linnzeus :—the young shoots 
of which are eaten by the Indians, but the 


- roots are emetic. 


‘ 


Hamaco’ca. (From ama, blood, and 
ayo, to bring off.) Medicines. which pro- 
mote the menstrual and hzmorrhoidal dis- 
charges. 

Hamato’r1a. (From ama, blood, and 
omloua, to see.) A disease of the eyes, in 
which all things appear of a red colour. 
A variety of the pseudoblepsis imaginaria. 

Hz»'mators. (From ama, blood, and-wy, 
the face.) A red or livid mark in the face or 
eye. <A blood-shot eye. 

Hama’nruus. (From atua, blood, and 
av@os, a flower, so called from its colour.) 
The blood-flower. 

_HAMATE/MESIS. (From ama, blood, 
and euew, to vomit.)  Vomitus cruentus. A 
vomiting of blood. A vomiting of blood is 
readily to be distinguished from a discharge 


_ from the lungs, by its being usually pre- 


ceded by a sense of weight, pain, or anxiety 


in the region of the stomach ; by its being 
unaccompanied by any cough; by the blood 
being discharged in a very considerable 
quantity; by itsbeing of a dark colour, and 
somewhat grumous; and by its being mixed. 


with the other contents of the stomach. 


The disease may be occasioned by. any 


j thing received into the stomach, which. sti- 
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sometimes for ‘his excesses with this view. 
And Plato exclaims against him with some 
warmth,’ for enjoining his patients to walk | 
from Athens to Megara, which is about 25 
miles, and to come home on foot as they 
went, as soon as ever they had but touched 
the walls of the city. peghetye 

Gyna'/cta. (From yuvy, a woman.) It 
signifies the menses, and sometimes - the 
lochia. : 

Gynm/crum. (From yuv7, awoman.) A 
seraglio; the pudendum muliebre; also 4 
name for antimony. 

Gynazcoma’ na. (From yuvy, a woman, 
and javia, madness.) That species of in 
sanity that arises from love. 

Gynzcoma’sron. (From ‘yuyn, a woman, 
and uasos, a breast.) An enormous increase 
of the breasts of women. ° 

Gynacomy’stax. (From yuvy, a woman, 
and pustat, a beard.) ‘The hairs on the fe- 
male pudenda. 


mulates it violently or wounds it; or may 
proceed from blows, bruises, or any other 
cause capable of exciting inflammation in 
this organ, or of determining too greata flow 
of blood to it; but it arises more usually as 
a symptom of some other disease (such as 
a suppression of the menstrual, or hemorr- 
hoidal flux, or obstructions in the liver, 
spleen, and other viscera) than as a primary 
affection. 

Hematemesis is seldom so profuse as to 
destroy the patient suddenly, and the prin- 
cipal danger seems to arise, either from the 
great debility, which repeated attacks of the 
complaint induce, or from the lodgment 
of blood in, the instestines, which by be- 
coming putrid might occasion some other 
disagreeable disorder. 

The appearances to be observed on dis- 
section, where it proves fatal, will depend 
on the disease of which it has proved symp- 
tomatic. 

This haemorrhage, being usually rather of 
a passive character, does not admit of large 
evacuations. Where it arises,on the sup- 
pression of the menses, in young persons, 
and returns periodically, it may be useful 
to anticipate this by taking away a few 
ounces of blood; not neglecting proper 
means to help the function of the uterus. 
In moderate attacks, particularly where the 
bowels have been confined, the infusion of 
roses and sulphate of magnesia may be em- 
ployed: if this should not check the bleed- 
ing the sulphuric acid may be exhibited 
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more largely, or some of the more powerful 
astringents and tonics, as alum, tincture of 
muriate of iron, decoction of bark, or super- 
acetate of lead. Where pain attend:, opium 
should be given freely, taking care that the 
bowels be not constipated; and a blister to the 
epigastrium may be useful. If depending 
on scirrhous tumours, these must be attack- 
ed by mercury, hemlock, &c. In all cases 
the food should he light, and easy of diges- 
tion; but more nourishing as the patient 
is more exhausted. 

Huemartrres. (From ama, blood, so 
named. from its property of stopping blood, 
or from its colour.) Lapis hematites. An 
elegant iron ore called bloodstone. Finely 
levigated, and freed from the grosser parts 
by frequent washings with water, it has been 
long recommended in hemorrhages, fluxes, 
uterine obstructions, &c. in doses of from 
one scruple to three or four. 

Hamatri'tinus. (From amaitidns, the 
bloodstone.) An epithet of acollyrium, in 
which was the bloodstone. 

HEMATOCE'LE. (From ama, blood, 
and «yjAy, a tumour.) A swelling of the 
scrotum, or spermatic cord, proceeding 
from or caused by blood. 

The distinction of the different kinds of 
hematocele, though not usually made, is 
absolutely necessary toward rightly under- 
standing the disease; the general idea, or 
conception of which, appears to Mr. Pott 
to be somewhat erroneous, and to have pro- 
duced a prognostic which is ill founded 
‘and hasty. According to this eminent 
surgeon, the disease, properly called hx- 
matocele, is of four kinds; two of which 
have their seat within the tunica vaginalis 
testis: one within the albuginea; and the 
fourth in the tunica communis or com- 
mon cellular membrane, investing the 
spermatic vessels. 

In the passing an instrument, in order to 
let out the water from an hydrocele of the 
vaginal coat, a vessel is sometimes wound- 
ed, which is of such size, as to tinge the 
fluid pretty deeply at the time of its running 
out: the orifice becoming close, when the 
water is all discharged, and a plaster being 
applied, the blood ceases to flow from thence 
but insinuates itself partly into the cavity of 
the vaginal coat, and partly into the cells of 
the dartos; making sometimes, in the space 
of a few hours, a tumour’ nearly equal in 
size to the original hydrocele. This is one 
species. 

It sometimes happens in tapping an hy- 
drocele, that although the fluid discharged 
by that operation be perfectly clear and lim- 
pid, yet in a very short space of time (some- 
times in a few hours) the scrotum becomes 
as large as it was before, and palpably as 
full of a fluid. If a new puncture be now 
made, the discharge instead of being limpid 
(as before) is now either pure blood or very 
bloody. ‘This is another species: but, like 
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the presiifing, confined to the tunica vagi- 


nalis. 

The whole vascular compages of the tes- 
ticle is sometimes very much enlarged, and, 
at the same time rendered so lax and loose, 
that the tumour produced thereby has, to 
the fingers of an examiner, very much the 
appearance of a swelling composed of a 
mere fluid, supposed to be somewhat thick, 
or viscid. This is in some measure a de- 
ception; but not totally so: the greater 
part of the tumefaction is caused by the 
loosened texture of the testes; but there is 
very frequently a quantity of extravasated. 
blood also. 

If this be supposed to be an hydrocele, 
and pierced, the discharge will be mere 
blood. This is a third kind of hzemato- 
cele ; and very different, in all its circum- 
stances, from the two preceding: the fluid 
is shed from the vessels of the glandular 
part of the testicle, and contained within 
the tunica albuginea. 

The fourth consists in a rupture of, and 
an effusion of blood, from a branch of the 
spermatic vein, in its passage from the groin 
to the testicle. In which case, the extrava- 
sation is made into the tunica communis, or 
cellular membrane, investing the spermatic 
vessels. 

Each of ‘these species, Mr. Pott says, he 
has seen so distinctly, and perfectly, that 
he has not the smallest doubt concerning 
their existence, and of their difference from 
each other. 

Hamaro'cuysis. 
and xew, to pour out.) 
flux of blood. 

HHEMATO’DES. (From ama, blood, 
and eidos, appearance ;) so called from the 
red colour of its flowers. ; 

1. An old name for the bloody cranes- 
bill. See Geranium sanguineum. . 

2. Now applied to a fungus or fleshy ex- 
crescence, which has somewhat the appear- 
ance of blood. ve 

HEMATO'LOGY. (From ata, 
blood, and Aoyos, a discourse.) Hamoto- 
logia. he doctrine of the blood. . 

HaMatoMpHanocr’ LE. (From aipa, 
blood, ouparG, the navel, and xnAn, a 
tumour.) A species of ecchymosis. A 
tumour about the navel, from an extravas- 
ation of blood. | It is mostly absorbed, but 
if too considerable, a puncture may be made 
to evacuate the blood, as in ecchymosis. 
See Ecchymoma. , . 

He«marorgpeE'sis. (From ama, blood, 
and wedaw, a leap.) ‘The leaping of the 
blood from a wounded artery. 

Hamatro’sis. (From ama, blood.) An 


(From ame, blood, 
A hemorrhage or 


hemorrhage or flux of blood. 


HEMATOXYLON. (From ama, 
blood, and gvAov, wood ; so called from the 
red colour of its wood.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Decandria.’ Order, Monogynia. 


: 


red colour. 
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_Pharmacopaia, is the wood, called Hamat- 
oryli lignum, and formerly lignum campe- 
chense. Lignum campechianum. Lignum 
campescanum.  Lignum indicum. , Lig- 
num sappan. Logwood. The wood of 
the Hematorylon campechianum of Lin- 
_neeus; it is of a solid texture and of a dark 
It is imported principally as a 
substance for dying, cut into junks and 
logs of about three feet in length; of these 
pieces the largest and thickest are preserved, 
as being of the deepest colour. Logwood 
_has a sweetish sub-adstringent taste, and no 


remarkable smell; it gives a purplish red 


_tincture both to watery and spirituous infu- 
sions, and tinges the stools, and sometimes 
the urine, of the same colour. It is em- 
ployed medicinally as an asstringent and 
corroborant. In diarrheeas it has been 
found peculiarly efficacious, and has the re- 
commendation of some of the first medical 
authorities; also in the Jatter stages of dy- 
sentery, when the obstructing causes are 
removed ; to obviate the extreme laxity of 
the intestines usually superinduced by the 


_ repeated dejections. .In the form of decoc- 


tion the proportion is two ounces to 2 ibs. 
of fluid, reduced by boiling-to one. An 
extract is ordered in the pharmacopeeias. 
The dose from ten to forty grains. 

HAMATO’XYLUM. (From ama, 
blood, and fvAov, wood. ) 

The name in some pharmacopeias for 
the logwood ; which is so called from its red 


colour. See Hematorylon campechia- 
Bum. 
HEMATU/RIA. (From ama, blood, 


and ovpoy, urine.) The voiding of blood 
with urine. This disease is sometimes 
occasioned by falls, blows, bruises, or some 
violent exertion, such as hard riding and 
jumping ; but it more usually arises, from 
a small stone lodged either in the kidney or 
ureter, which by its size or irregularity 
wounds the inner surface of the part it 
comes in contact with; in which case the 
blood discharged is most usually somewhat 
coagulated, and the urine deposits a sedi- 
ment of a dark brown colour, resembling 
the grounds of coffee. 

A discharge of blood by urine, when pro- 
ceeding from the kidney or ureter, is com- 
monly attended with an acute pain in the 
back, and some difficulty of making water, 
.the urine which comes away first, being 
muddy and high coloured, but towards the 
close of its flowing, becoming transparent 
and of a natural appearance. When the 
‘blood proceeds immediately from the blad- 
der, it is usually accompanied with a 


_ sense of heat and pain at the bottom of the 


belly. 
The voiding of bloody urine is always 
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attended with some danger, particularly 
when reixed with purulent matter, When 
it arises in the course of any malignant 
disease, it shews a highly putrid state of 
the blood, and always indicates: a fatal 
termination, 

The appearances ta be observed on dis- 
section will accord with those usually met 
with in the disease which has given rise to 
the complaint. 

When the disease has resulted from a 
mechanical injury in a plethoric habit, it 
may be proper to take blood, and “pursue 
the general antiphlogistic plan, opening the 
bowels occasionally with castor oil, &c. 
When owing to calculi, which cannot be 
removed, we must ‘be chiefly content with 
palliative measures, giving alkalies or acids 
according to the quality of the urine; 
likewise mucilaginous drinks and glys- 
ters; and opium, fomentations, &c. to 
relieve pain; uva ursi also has been found 
useful under these circumstances; but 
more decidedly where the hemorrhage is 
purely passive; in which case also some 
of the terebinthate remedies may be cau- 
tiously tried; and means of strengthening 
the constitution must not be neglected. 

Hamo'pia. (From aiwwdew, to stupefy.) 
A painful stupor of the teeth, caused by 
acrid substances touching them. 

Hamo’rror. (From ama, blood, and 
ajvw, to spit up.) The spitting of blood. 
See Hamoptysis. 

HAMO’PTYSIS. (From ama, blood, 
and x/uw, to spit) Hamoptoe. A spitting of 
blood. A genus of disease arranged by 
Cullen in the class pyrevie, and order ha- 
morrhagie. It is characterized by coughing 
up florid or frothy blood, preceded usually 
by heat or pain in the chest, irritation in the 
larynx, and a saltish taste in the mouth. 
There are five species of this disease: 1. 
Hemoptysis plethorica, from fulness of the 
vessels. 2. Hemoptysis violenta, from 
some external violence. 5. Hemoptysis 
phthisica, from ulcers corroding the small 
vessels. 4. Hemoptysis calculosa, from 
calculous matter in the lungs. 5. Hemop- 
tysis vicaria, from the suppression of some 


‘customary evacuation. 


It is readily to be distinguished from hx. 
matemesis, as in this last,the blood is usually 
thrown out in considerable quantities ; and 
is, moreover of a darker colour, more gru- 
mous, and mixed with the other contents of 
the stomach; whereas blood proceeding 
from the lungs is usually in small quantity, 
of a florid colour, and mixed with a little 
frothy mucus only. ; 

A spitting of blood arises most usually 
between the ages of 16 and 25, and may be 
occasioned by any violent exertion either in 
running, jumping, wrestling, singing loud, 
or blowing wind-instruments; as likewise 
by wounds, plethora, weak vessels, hectic . 
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fever, coughs, irregular living, excessive ation of the mind; and restricting the patient 
drinking, or a suppression of some accus- toa ligh ling, vegetable diet. Acidu- 
tomed discharge, such as the menstrual or lated drink will be useful. to quench the 
hemorrhoidal. It may likewise be occa- thirst, without so much liquid being taken. 
sioned by breathing air which is too much —Where the blood is discharged copiously, 
rarefied to be able Properly to windigeer the but no great quantity has been lost al- 
lungs. ready, it will be proper to attempt to check _ 
Persons in whom there is a faulty pro- it by bleeding freely, if the habit will 
portion, either in the vessels of the lungs, or allow: and gomnetifnes, where thers is pain 
in the capacity of the chest, being distin- in the chest, local evacuations and blisters 
guished by a narrow thorax and prominent may be useful. The bowels should be well~ 
shoulders, or who are of a delicate make cleared with some cooling saline scales 
and sanguine temperament, seem much pre- which may be given in the inf usion of 1 TOsés._ 
disposed to this hemorrhage; but in these, Digitalisis ‘ils a proper remedy, particularly — 
the complaint is often brought on by the where the pulse is very quick, from its se- 
concurrence of the various occasional and dative influence on the heart and arteries. 
exciting causes before mentioned. ~ Antimonials in nauseating doses haye some- 
A spitting of blood is not, however, al- times an excellent effect, as well by check- 
ways to. be considered as a primary disease. ing the force of the circulation, as by pro- 
Tt is often only a symptom, and in some moting diaphoresis ; Galonicl a also might be 
disorders, such as pleurisies, peripneumonies, adaelit with advantage; and opium, or other 
anditmany fevers, often arises, and is the narcotic, to relieve pain an quiet cough, * 
presage of a favourable termination. which may perhaps keep * up the bleeding. ~ 
_ ' Sometimes it is preceeded (as has already Emetics have, on some occasi ) en” uc 
been observed,) by a sense of weight and_ cessful; but they are not altog ther free. 
oppression at the chest, a dry tickling cough, from danger. In protracted cases steel 
and some slight difficulty of breathing. astringents are given as alum, kino, &c. but — 
Sometimes it is ushered in with shiverings, their effects are very precarious : . the super- 
coldness at the extremities, pains in the back acetate of lead, however, is erhaps the most 
and loins, flatulency, costiveness, and lassi- powerful medicine, eapcciy combined with _ 
tide. The blood which is spit up is gene- opium, and should always be.resorted to in * 
rally thin, and of a florid red colour; but alarming or obstinate cases, t ough as it is 
sometimes it is thick, and of a dark or liable to sion colic and paralysis, its use 
blackish cast; nothing, however, can be should not be indiscriminate 5 but it acts 
inferred from this circumstance, but that probably rather as a sedative than astrin- 
the blood haslain a longer or shorter time gent. Sometimes the application of cold 
in the breast, before it was discharged. water to some sensible part of the body, 
An hemoptoe is not attended with dan- ‘produemp a general refrigeration, will check 
ger, where no symptoms of phthisis pulmo- the leeding. When the discharge is stop- 
a nalis have preceded; or accompanied the ped, great attenteh td regimen is still re- 
hemorrhage, or where it leaves behind no quired; to obviate its return, with occasional 
: cough, dyspnza, or other affection of the evacuations: the exercise of Swinging, rid- 
lungs; nor is it dangerous in a strong jing in an easy carriage, or ona gentle horse; 
healthy person, of a sound constitution; or especially sailing, may keep up a salutary 
but when it attacks persons of a weak lax determination of the blood to other parts: an 
fibre, and delicate habit, it may be difficult occasional blister may be applied, wherethere 
to remove it. are marks of local disease, or an issue or se- 
It seldom takes place to such a degree ton perhaps answer better. Should hemop-_ 
as to prove fatal at once; but when it does, tysis occasionally exhibit rather the passive 
the effusion is from some large vessel. The character, evacuations must be sparingly 
danger, therefore, will be in proportion as used, and tonic medicines will be proper, 
the discharge of blood comes from a large with a more nutritious diet. 


vessel, or a small one, H A <MO R RH A‘'G TAS (From OitplOhy 


When the disease proves fatal, in conse- blood, and. pryyvuu, to break out.) A he- 
quence of the rupture of some large vessels, |, orrhage, or flow of blood. 


there is found, on dissection, a considerable 
quantity of clotted blood in the lungs, and HAMORRUA'GIA. Hemorrhages, 
there is usually more or less ‘of an inflannma- or fluxes of blood. An order in the class. 
: tory appearance at the ruptured part. Where pyreai@ of Cullen’s Nosology is so called. 
: the disease terminates in pulmonary con- It is characterized by pyrexia with’ a dis- 
: v3 sumption, the same morbid appearances are ‘charge of blood, without any external in- 
to be met with as described under that par- jury; the blood on venesection exhibiting 
ticular head. the butty coat. The order hemorrhagic 
In this hemorrhage, which is mostly .of contains the following genera of diseases, 
the active kind, the antiphlogistic regimen viz. epistaxis, hemoptysis, (of which,phthi- 
must be strictly observed; particularly sis is represented.as a sequel, ) heemorrhois ) 
avoiding heat, muscular exertion, and agit- and menorrhagia. / © ; ~~ 
He ; 


“a 
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-HMMORRHOIDAL ARTERIES. 
Arterice hemorrhoidales. ‘The arteries of the 
rectum are so called: they are sometimes 
two, and at other times three in number. 
1. The upper hemorrhoidal artery, which 

is the great branch of the lower mesenteric 
_.continued.into the pelvis. 2. The middle. 
hemorrhoidal, which sometimes comes off 
from the hypogastric artery, and very often 
from the pudicalartery. It is sometimes want- 
g. 3. ‘The lower or external hzmorrhoidal 
almost always a branch of the pudical 
, or that artery. which goes to the penis 
-HEMORRHOI'DAL. VEINS. Pe- 
na Hemorrhoidales. These are two. 1. The 
external, which evacuates itself into the 
yena iliaca Interna. 2. Dhe internal, which 
conveys its blood into’ the vena port. ; 
 HAMO/RRHOIS. (From ama, blood, 
and pew, to flow.) «MHimorrhots. ‘The Piles. 
A genus of disease in the class pyrexie, and 
order hemorrhagie of Cullen. ‘They are 

_ certain excreseenes or tumours arising about 
the verge of the anus, or the inferior part 

* Grane int tinam. rectum ; when they dis- 
» charge blood, particularly upon the patients 
' going aie the disease is known by the 
_ mame of bleeding piles : but when there is no 
, scharge it is alled blind piles, The 
eres as well as the colon, is composed of 


‘ 


everal membrahes, connected to each other 

- by an intervening eellolar substance; and as 
the muscular fibres of this intestile always 
tend, by their contraction, to Jessen its 
cavity, the ternal membrane, which is very 
lax, forms itself into several ruge or folds. 
In this construction nature respects the use 
of the part, which occasionally gives passage 
to or allows the retention of the excrements, 
the hardness and bulk of which might pro- 
duce considerable lacerations, if this intes- 
‘tine were not capable of dilatation. The 
“arteries and veins subservient’ to this part 
are called hemorrhoidal, and the blood that 
returns from hence is carried to the meseraic 
veins. ‘The intestinum rectum is particu- 
larly subject to the hemorrhoids, from its 
situation, structure, and use; for whilst the 
course of the blood is assisted in almost all 
the other veins of the body, by the dis- 
tention of the adjacent muscles, and the 
pressure of the neighbouring parts, the 
blood in the hemorrhoidal veins which is to 
ascend against the natural tendency of its 
own weight, is not only destitute of these 
assistances, but is impeded in its passage : 
or, first, the large excrements which lodge 
in this intestine dilate its sides, and the dit- 
ferent resistances which they form thcre are 
sO many impediments obstructing the re- 
turn of the blood; not in the large veins, 
for they are placed along the external sur- 
face of the intestine, but in all the capil- 
aries which enter into its composition, Se- 
ndly, as often as these large excrements, 
‘protruded by others, approach near the 
anus, their successive pressure upon the in- 


- 
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ternal coats of the intestine, which they 
dilate, drives back the blood into the veins, 
and for so long suspends its course ; the ne. 
cessary consequence of which is, a disten- 
sion of the veins in proportion to the quan- 
tity of blood that fills them. Thirdly, in 
every effort we make, either in going to 
stool, or upon any other occasion, the con. 
traction of the abdominal muscles, and the 
diaphragm pressing the contents of the ab- 
domen downwards, and these pressing upon 
the parts contained in the pelvis, another 
obstruction is thereby opposed to the re- 
turn of the blood, not only in the large 
veins, but also in the capillaries, which, be- 
ing of too weak a texture to resist the im- 
pulse of the blood that always tends to 
dilate them, may thereby become varicose. 

The dilatation of all these vessels is the 
primary cause of the hemorrhoids; for the 
internal coat of the intestine, and the cel- 
lular membrane which connects that to the 
muscular coat, are enlarged in proportion 
to the distension of the vessels of which they 
are composed. This distension, not: being 
equal in every part, produces. separate tu- 
mours in the gut, or at the verge of the 
anus, which increases according as the venal 
blood is obstructed in them, or circulates 
there more slowly. 

Whatever, then, is capable of retarding 
the course of the blood in the hemor. 
rhoidal veins, may occasion this disease. 
Thus, persons that are generally costive, 
who are accustomed to sit long at stool, 
and strain hard; pregnant women, or such 
as have had difficult labours; and likewise 
persons who have an obstruction in their 
liver, are for the most part afilicted with the 
piles ; yet every one has not the hemor- 
rhoids, the different causes which are men- 
tioned above being not common to all, or 
at least not having in all the same effects, 
When the hemorrhoids are once formed, 
they seldom disappear entirely, and we may 
judge of those within the rectum by those 
which, being at the verge of the anus, are 
plainly to be seen. A small pile, that has 
been painful for some days, may cease to 
be so, and dry up; but the skin does not 
afterwards retain its former firmness, being 
more lax and wrinkled, like the empty skin 
of agrape. If this external pile swells and 
sinks again several times, we may perceive, 
after each return, the remains of each pile, 
though shrivelled and decayed, yet still left 
larger than before. The case is the same 
with those that are situated within the rec- 
tum; they may happen indeed never to re- 
turn again, if the cause that produced them 
is removed; but it is probable that the ex- 
crements in passing out occasion a return 
of the swelling, to which the external ones 
are less liable: for the internal piles make 
a sort of knots or tumours in the intestine, 
which straightening the passage, the excre. 
ments in passing it occasion irritations 
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there that are more or less painful in pro- 
portion to the efforts which the person 
makes in going to stool ; and it is thus these 
tumours become gradually larger. The 
hemorrhoids are subject to many varia- 
tions; they may become inflamed from the 
above irritations to which they are exposed, 
and this inflammation cannot always be re- 
moved by art. In some, the inflammation 
terminates in an abscess, which arises in 
the middle of the tumour, and degenerates 
into a fistula. ‘These piles are very painful 
till the abscess is formed. In others, the 
inflammation terminates by induration of 
the hemorrhoid, which remains in a man- 
ner schirrous. ‘These never lessen, but 
often grow larger. This schirrus sometimes 
ulcerates, and continually discharges a 
sanies, which the patient perceives by stains 
on his shirt, and by its occasioning a very 
troublesome itching about the verge of the 
anus. ‘These kinds of hemorrhoids some- 
times turn cancerous. There are some 
heemorrhoids, and those of different sizes, 
which are covered with so fine a skin as 
frequently to admit blood to pass through. 
This fine skin is only the internal coat of 
the rectum, greatly attenuated by the vari- 
cose distension of its vessels. ‘The heemor- 
rhage may proceed from two causes, namely, 
either from an excoriation produced by the 
hardness of the excrements, or from the 
rupture of the tumefied vessels, which 
break by their too great distension. In some 
of these, the patient voids blood almost 
every time he goes to stool; in others not 
so constantly. We sometimes meet with 
men. who have a periodical bleeding by the 
piles, not unlike the menses in women ; and 
as this evacuation, if moderate, does not 
weaken the constitution, we may infer that 
it supplies some other evacuation which na- 
ture either ceases to carry on, or does not 


‘furnish in due quantity ; and hence also we 


may explain why the suppression of this 
discharge, to which nature had been ac- 
customed, is frequently attended with dan- 
gerous diseases. ‘The hemorrhoids are 
sometimes distended to that degree as to fill 
the rectum, so that if the excrements are at 
all hard they cannot pass. In this case the 
excrements force the hemorrhoids out of the 
antis to procure a free passage, consequently 
the internal coat of the rectum, to: which 
they are connected, yields to extension, and 
upon examining these patients immediately 
after having been at stool, a part of the in- 
ternal ‘coat of that gut is perceived. A 
difficulty will occur in the return of these, 
in proportion to their size, and as the verge 
of the anus is more or less contracted. 
If the bleeding piles come out in the 
same manner upon going to stool, it is 
then they void most blood, because the 


_ verge of the, anus forms a kind of ligature 


above them, ‘The treatment of this com- 
plaint will vary much, according’to circum- 
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stances. When the loss of blood is con- 
siderable, we should endeavour to stop it by 
applying cold water, or ice ; or some’ as- 
tringent, as a solution of alum, or sulphate 
of zinc: but a more certain way is making 
continued pressure on the part. At the 
same time internal astringents may be given ; 
joined with opium, if much pain or irrita- 
tion attend. Care must be taken, however, 
to avoid constipation: and in all cases” 
patients find benefit from the steady use of 
some mild cathartic, procuring.regular loose 
motions. Sulphur is mostly resorted to for 
this purpose ; and especially in combination 


= 


with supertartrate of potash, tamarinds, Sev - 


in the form of electuary, usually answers 
very well; likewise castor oil is an excellent 
remedy in these cases. Should the parts be 
much inflamed, leeches- may be applied near 
the anus, and cold saturnine lotions used ; 


sometimes, however, fomenting with the 


decoction of poppy will give more relief 5 
where symptomatic fever attends, the anti- 


phlogistic regimen must be strictly observed, — 


and besides clearing the bowels, antimo- 
nials may be given to promote diaphoresis. 
Where the tumours are considerable and 
flaccid, without inflammation, powerful as= 


tringent or even stimulant applications will 
be proper, together with similar internal 
and the part should be sup-— 


medicines ; 
ported by..a compress” kept on by a proper 
bandage. An ointment of galls is often 
very useful, with opium to relieve pain ; 
and some of the liquor plumbi subacetatis 
may be farther added, if there be a ten- 
dency to inflammation. In these cases of 
relaxed piles of some standing, the copaiba. 
frequently does much good, both applied 
locally‘and taken internally, usually keeping 
the. bowels ¥egular; also the celebrated 
Ward’s paste, a medicine of which the 
active ingredient is black pepper. Some- 
times where a large tumour has been 
formed by extravasated blood, subsequently 
become organised, permanent relief can 
only be-obtained by extirpating this. 
Hamosra’sta. (From atua, blood, and 
isnt, to stand.) A stagnation of blood. 
Hanmosta'tica. (From ata, blood, and 
saw, to stop.) Styptics. Medicines which. 
stop hemorrhages. 
HAEN, Anruony Dz, was born: int 
Leyden in 1704, and became one of the 
distinguished pupils of the celebrated Boer- 
haave. After ergguatne at his native place, 
he settled at the Hague ; where he practised 
with considerable reputation. for nearly 20 
years. Baron Van Swieten, being ae- 
quainted with the extent of his talents, in- 
vited him to Vienna, to assist in the plan of 
reform, which the Empress had consented 
to support, in the medical faculty of that 
capital. De Haen accordingly repaired 
thither in 1754, was made professor of the 
practice of medicine, and fully answered the 
expectations which had been formed of him.. 
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He undertook a system of clinical edu- 
cation, as the best method of forming good 
physicians: the result of this was: the col- 
lection of a great number of valuable 
observations, which were published in suc- 
cessive volumes of a work, entitled, “ Ratio 
Medendi in Nosocomio Practico,”’ amount- 
ing ultimately to:16. He left. also. several 
other works, as On the Division of Fevers, 
é&e. and died at the age of 72. He was ge- 
nerally an enemy to new opinions and inno- 
vations in practice, which led him into 
several controversies; particularly against 
variolous inoculation, and. the use of poi- 
sonous plants in medicine : but he exhibited 
much learning and practical knowledge. 

Haaroser/rmum. (From ays, holy, and 
onepaa, seed, so called from: its reputed 
virtues.) | Wormseed. 

Hageio’xyium. (Frem ayios, holy, and 
_§vdov, wood, so named because of its medi- 
cal virtues.) Guaiacum. . 

HAIR. Pili. Capilli. The hairs of 
the human body are thin, elastic, dry fila- 
ments, arising from the skin. They con. 
sist of the bulb, situated under the skin, 
which is a vascular and nervous vesicle ; 
and a trunk, which perforates the skin and 
£uticle, and is covered with a peculiar va- 
gina. The colour of hair varies 3 its seat, 
however, is in the medullary juice. ‘The 
hair, according to its situation, is differ- 
ently named; thusy on the head it is called 
capilli; over the eyes, supercilia; cilia, on 
the margin of the eyelids; vibrisse, in the 
foramina of the nostrils; pit axriculares, 
in the external auditory passage ; mystaa, 
on the upper lip; and barda, on the lower 
jaw. 

Haxa’t1um. (From aas, salt.) A clyster 
composed chiefly of salt. : 

Hatcue’m1a. (From aas, salt, and XEw, 
to pour out.) The art of fusing salts. 

Harexm’um. (From «As, salt, and eAmov, 
oil.) A medicine composed of salt and oil. 

Harica’casum. (From aas, the sea, and 
saxaSos, night shade; so called because it 
grows upon the banks of the sea.) See 
Physalis alkekengi. : 

Ha’tumus. (From as, the sea, because 
of its saltish taste.) Sea-purslane, said to be 
antispasmodic. 

Hauinr'rrum. (From ads, the sea, and 
vilpor, nitre.) Nitre, or rather rock salt. 

HA’‘LITUS. (From halito, to breathe 
out.) A vapour or gas, 

HALLER, ALBERT, was born at Berne, 
where his father was an advocate, in 1709. 
He displayed at a very early age extra- 
ordinary marks of industry and talents. He 
was intended for the church, but having 
lost his father when only 13, he soon after 
determined upon the medical profession. 
Having studied a short time at Tubingen, 
he was attracted to Leyden by the reput- 
ation of Boerhaave, to whom he has ex- 
Bressed his obligations in the most affection- 
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ate terms ; but he took his degree at. the: 


former place, when about 17 years of age.. 
He soon after visited England and France; 
then returning to his native country, first 
acquired a taste for botany, which he pur- 
sued with great. zeal, making frequent ex- 
cursions to the neighbouring mountains. 
Ee also composed a ‘* Poem on the Alps,” 
and: other pieces, which were received with 
much applause. Having settled in his na- 
tive city, about 1750, he began to give. 
lectures on anatomy, but with indifferent 
success; and some detached pieces on ana- 
tomy and botany having gained him con- 
siderable reputation abroad, he was invited. 
by George I[., in 1756, to become pro- 
fessor in the university, which he had re- 
cently founded. at Gottingen. He accepted 
this advantageous offer, and though his 
arrival was rendered melancholy by the loss 
of a beloved wife, from some accident which 
occurred in the journey, he commenced at 


once the duties of his office with great zeal ; ° 


he encouraged the most industrious of his 
pupils to institute an experimental investi- 
gation on some part of the animal ceconomy, 
affording them his assistance therein. He 
was likewise himself indefatigable in similar 
researches, during the 17 years which he 
spent there, having in view a grand reform 
in physiology, which his writings ultimately 
effected, dissipating the metaphysical and 
chemical jargon, whereby it was before ob- 
scured. He procured the establishment 
of a botanic garden, an anatomical theatre, 
a school for surgery and for midwifery, with 
a lying-in-hospital, and other useful institu- 
tions at that university. He received also 
many honourable testimonies of his fame, 
being chosen a member of the Royal So- 
cieties of Stockholm and London, made 
physician and counsellor to George II., and 
the Emperor conferred on him the title of 
Baron; which however he declined, as it 
would not have been esteemed in his native 
country. To this he returned in 1753, and 
during the remainder of his life discharged 
vatious important public offices there. He 
ultimately received every testimony of the 
general estimation in which he was held; 
the learned societies of Europe, as well as 
several sovereigns, vying with each other in 
conferring honours upon him. His consti- 
tution was delicate, and impatience of pain 
or interruption to his studies, led him to use 
violent remediés when ill; however by tem- 
perance and activity he reached an advanced 
age, having died towards the end of 1777, 
He was one of the most universally in- 
formed men in modern times. He spoke 
with equal facility the German,, French and 
Latin languages; and read all the other 
tongues of Europe, except the Sclavonic ; 
and there was scarcely any book of reput- 
ation, with which he was not acquainted. 
His own works were extremely numerous, 
on anatomy, physiology, pathology, surgery, 
Dd 2 
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-.acrimonious. 
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‘botany, &c/ besides his poems and political 


and ‘religious publications. The principal 
are, 1. His large work on the Botany of 


* Switzerland, in 3 vols. folio, with many 


plates; 2. Commentaries on Boerhaave’s 
‘Lectures, 7 vols. octavo; 3. Elements of 
Physiology, 8 vols. quarto, awork of the 
greatest merit; 4. His ‘‘ Bibliotheca,” or 
Chronological Histories of Authors, with 


‘brief Analyses; 2 vols. quarto on Botany, | 


two on Surgery, two on Anatomy, and four 


« on the Practice of Medicine, displaying an 
‘immense body of research. 


HALLUCINA‘TIO. (From hallucinor, 


‘sto err.) A depraved or. erroneous imagin- 


: ation. 
HA’LO. (From ados, an area or circle.) 


“The red circle surrounding the nipple, 


‘which becomes ‘somewhat brown in old 


= people, and is ‘beset with many sebaceous 
~ glands. 


Hatmyro'pes, (rom aadpupos, salted. ) 
“A term applied to the humours; it means 
It is also applied to fevers 
‘which communicate such an itching sens- 
-ation as is perceived from handling salt sub- 


«stances. 


Hama‘tcama. See Amalgam. 
‘HAMPSTEAD WATER. A good cha- 
lybeate mineral-water in the neighbourhood 


of London. 


~HA'/MULUS. (Dim..of hamas, a hook.) 
Hamus. A term in’ anatomy, applied 
‘to any hook-like’ process, as the hamulus 
of the pterygoid process of the sphenoid 


-bone. 
Hamers. See Hamatlus. 
“HAND. Manus. The hand is com- 


posed of the carpus or wrist, metacarpus, 
and fingers. The arteries of the hand are 
the -palmary arch and the digital arteries. 
The veins are the digital, the cephalic of the 
thumb, and the satlvatelia. ‘The nerves are 
the cutaneus externus and internus. 
Harpe’ssa. See Lapis Hibernicus. 
‘HARE-LIP. Lagockeilus. Labia le- 
porina. <A fissure or longitudinal division 
of one or both lips. Children. are frequently 
porn - with this kind of malformation, parti- 
cularly of the upper lip. .Sometimes the 
portions of the lip, which ought to be 
ainited, have a considerable space between 
them ; in other instances they are not much 


apart. The cleft is occasionally double, 
there:being a little lobe, or small portion of 
the lip, situated between the two fissures. 


‘Every species of the deformity has the same 
appellation of hare-lip, in consequence of 
the imagined resemblance which the part 
has to‘the upper lip of a hare. 

‘The fissure commonly affects only the 
Tip itself. In many cases, however, it ex- 
tends along the bones of the palate, even 
as far as the uvula. Sometimes these bones 
are totally wanting; sometimes they are 
only divided by a fissure. 4 ¥ a 

Such a malformation is always peculiarly 


- 
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afflicting. In its least degree, it constantly 
occasions considerable deformity ; and when 
it is more marked, it frequently hinders 
infants from sucking, and makes it indispen- 
sable to nourish them by other means. 
When the lower lip alone is affected, which 
is more rarely the case, the child can 
neither retain its saliva, nor learn to speak, 
except with the greatest impediment. But 
when the fissure pervades the palate, the 
patient not only never articulates perfectly, 
but cannot masticate nor swallow, except 
with great difficulty, on account of the food: 
readily getting up into the nose, 

HARMO’/NIA. (From ape, to fit to- 
gether.) Harmony. A species of synar- 
throsis, or immoveable connection of bones, 
in which bones are connected together by 
means of rough margins, not dentiform: in 
this manner most of the bones of the face 
are connected together. 

HARRIS, Watrer, was born at Glou- 
cester about the year 1651. He took 
the degree of bachelor of physic at Oxford, 
but having embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion, he was made doctor at some Freneh 
University. He settled in London in 1676; 
and two years after to evade the order, that 
all Catholics should quit the metropolis, he 
publicly adopted the Protestant Faith. -His 
practice rapidly augmented, and on the ae- 
cession of William I]I. he was appointed 
his physician in .ordinarye He died in 1725. 
His principal work ** De Morbis Acutis 
Infantum,”’ is said to have been published 
at the suggestion of the celebrated Syden- 
ham: it passed through several editions, 
He left also.a Treatise-on the Plague, and 
a collection of medical and surgical papers, 
which had been read before the College of 
Physicians. 

HARROGATE WATER. ©The vil- 
lages of High and Low Harrogate are situate 
in the centre of the county of York, ad- 
joining the town of Knaresborough. The 


-whole of Harrogate, ‘in particular, has long 


enjoyed -considerable reputation, by pos- 
sessing two kinds-of very valuable springs ; 
and, some years ago, the chalybeate was the 
only one that was used internally, whilst the 
sulphureous water was confined to externak 
use. At present, however, the latter is em- 
ployed largely.as.an internal medicine. 

The sulphureous springs of Harrogate 
are four in number, of the same guality, © 
though different in the degree of their 
powers. This water, when first taken up, 
appears perfectly clear and_ transparent, 
and sends forth a few air bubbles, but not 
in any quantity. It possesses a very strong 
sulphureous .and fetid smell, precisely like 
that of a damp rusty gun barrel, or bilge- 
water. To the taste it is: bitter, nauseous, 
and strongly saline, whieh is soon: borne 
without any disgust. In afew hours of ex- 
posure this water loses its transparency, and 


becomes somewhat _ pearly, and _ rather 
6 > 
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greenish to the eye; its sulphureous smell 
abates, and at last the sulphur is deposited 
in the form of a thin film, on the bottom 
and sides of the vessel in which it is kept. 
The volatile productions of this water show 
carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
azotic gas. 
+ The sensible effects which this water ex- 
cites, are often a head-ache and giddiness 
on being first drunk, followed by a purga- 
tive operation, which is speedy and mild, 
without any attendant gripes; and this is 
the only apparent effect the exhibition of 
this water displays. 
’ The diseases in which this water is used 
are numerous, particularly of the alimentary 
canal, and irregularity of the bilious secre- 
tions. Under this water the health, appe- 
tite, and spirits improve; and, from its 
opening effects, it cannot fail to be useful 
in the costive habit of hypochondriasis. 
But the highest recommendation of this 
water has been in cutaneous diseases, and 
for this purpose it is universally employed, 
both as an internal medicine, and an ex- 
ternal application: in this united form, it 
is of particular service in the most obstinate 
and complicated forms of cutaneous affec- 
tions ; nor is it less so in states and symp- 
toms supposed connected with worms, espe- 
cially with the round worm and ascarides, 
when taken in such a dose as to prove a 
brisk purgative; and in the latter case also, 
when used as a clyster, the ascarides being 
chiefly confined to the rectum, and there- 
fore within the reach of this form of medi- 
cine. From the union of the sulpbureous 
and saline ingredients, the benefit of its use 
has been long established in hemerrhoidal 
affections. 
A course of Harrogate waters should 
- be conducted so as to produce sensible 
effects on the bowels; half a pint taken in 
the morning, and repeated three or four 
times, will produce it, and its nauseating 
taste may be corrected by taking a dry 
biscuit, or a bit of coarse bread after it. 
The course must be continued, in obstinate 
- cages, a period of some months, before a 
cure can be expected. 
HARTFELL WATER. This mineral 
water is near Moffat, in Scotland: it con- 
_ tains iron dissolved by the sulphuric acid, 
and is much celebrated in scrophulous affec- 
“tions, and cutaneous diseases. It is used 
no less as an external application, than 
drank internally, The effects of this 
‘water, at first, are some degree of drowsi- 
“hess, vertigo, and pain in the head, which 
~ soon go off, and this may be hastened by a 
“slight purge. It produces generally a flow 
of urine, and an increase of appetite. It 
has acquired much reputation also in old 
and languid ulcers, where: the texture of the 
“diseased part is very lax, and the discharge 
- profuse and ill-conditioned. 
The dose of this water: is more limited 
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than that of most’ of the mineral springs: 
which are used medicinally. It is of im- 
portance in all cases, .and especially in deli- 
cate and irritable habits, to begin with a 
very small quantity, for an over dose is-apt 
to be very soon rejected by the stomach, 
or to‘oecasion griping and: disturbance in 
the intestinal canal; and it is never as a 
direct purgative that this water is intended 
to be employed. Few patients will: bear 
more than an English pint in the course of 
the day; but this quantity may be long con- 
tinued. It is often advisable to warm the 
water for delicate stomachs, and this may 
be done without occasioning any -material. 
change in its properties. 

HARTLEY, Davin, was.boern in 1705, 
son of a clergyman in Yorkshire. He 
studied at Cambridge, and was intended for 
the church, but scruples about subscribing 
to the 59 Articles led him to change to the 
medical profession; for which his talents 
and benevolent disposition well qualified 
him, After practising in.different parts of 
the country, .he- settled: for sometime in 
London,. but finally went to Bath, where 
he died in:1757. He published some tracts 
concerning: the stone, especially in com- 
mendation of Mrs. Stephens’ medicine, and 
appears to have been chiefly instrumental in 
procuring her a reward from Parliament ; 
yet he is said to have died ofi the disease 
after taking above two hundred pounds of 
soap, the principal ingredient in.~ that 
nostrum. Some other papers were also 
written by him: but the principal work, 


upon which his fame securely rests; is a. 


metaphysical treatise, entitled ‘ Observ- 


ations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, .and- 


his Expectations.”” The doctrine of vibra- 
tion, indeed, on: which he explained sen- 
sation, is merely gratuitous; but his Dis- 
quisitions on the Power of Association, and 
other mental Phenomena, evince great 
subtlety and accuracy of research. 

Hartshorn. See Cornu. 

Hartshorn shavings. See Cornu. . 

Hart’s tongue. See Asplenium Scholo-. 
pendrium. 

Hart-wort. See Laserpitium siler. 

Hart-wort of Marseilles. See Seseli tor-- 
twosum. 

HARVEY, Winuam, the illustrious. 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
was born ‘olkstone in Kent, in 1578.. 
After studying four years at Cambridge, he 
went abroad at the age of 19, visited France 
and Germany, and then fixed himself at 
Padua, which was the most celebrated me- 
dical school in Europe, where he was cre- 
ated Doctor in 1602. On returning to 
England he-repeated his graduation at Cam- 
bridge, and settled in London: he became 
a. Fellow of the College of Physicians in 
1603, and soon after physician to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. In 1615, he was ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery 
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to the College, which was. probably ‘the 
more immediate cause of the ‘publication of 
his grand discovery. He appears ‘to have 
withheld his opinions from the world, until 
reiterated experiment had ‘confirmed them, 
and enabled him to prove the whole in 
detail, with every evidence, of which :the 
subject will admit. The promulgation ‘of 
‘this important doctrine ‘brought on him the 
Most unjust-opposition, some condemning it 
as an innovation, others pretending that it 
was known before; and he complained, that 
his practice materially declined afterwards : 
- thowever ‘he had the satisfaction of living to 
see the truth fully established. He’ like- 
wise received considerable marks of royal 
favour from James and Charles I., to whom 
he was appointed physician ; and the latter 
particularly assisted his enquiries concerning 
generation, by the opportunity of dissecting 
numerous females of the ‘deer ‘kind in dif- 
ferent stages of pregnancy. During the 
civil war, when he retired to Oxford, ‘his 
house in London was pillaged, and many 
valuable papers, the result of several years 
labour, destroyed. He published his -first 
work on the circulation in 1628, at Frank- 
fort, as the best means of circflating his 
Opinions throughout Europe; ‘after which 
he found it necessary to write two ‘‘ Exer- 
citations’ in refutation of his opponents. 
In 1651 he allowed his other great work, 
“« De Generatione Animalium’’ tobe made 
public, leading to the inference of the uni- 
versal prevalence of oval generation. In 
the year following he had the gratification 
of seeing his bust in marble, witha suitable 
inscription recording his discoveries, placed 
in the hall of the College of Physicians by a 
vote of that body ; and he ‘was ‘soon after 
chosen President, ‘but-declined the office on 
account of his age and infirmities. In 
return he presented to the College an ele- 


gantly furnished convecation room, ‘and a 


museum filled with choice books and surgi- 
cal instruments. He also gave up his 
paternal estate of 56 pounds per annum for 
the institution of an annual feast, at which 
a Latin oration should be spoken, in com- 
memoration of the benefactors of the Col- 
lege, &c. He died in 1658. Avsplendid 
edition of his works was printed.in 1766, 
by the College, in quarto, to which a Latin 
Life of the author was prefixed, written by 
Dr. Laurence. ” 

Hay, camel’s. See Juncus odoratus. 

HEAD. ‘Caput. The superior part of 
the body placed upon the neck, containing 
the cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla 
oblongata. Itis divided into the face and 
hairy part. On the latter is observed the 
vertex, or crown of the head’; the sinciput, 
or fore part; the occiput, or hinder part. 
For the former, see Face. For the bones 
of the head, see Skull. The common: in- 
‘teguments of the head are called the scalp. 

HEARING. <Auditus. 


This sense is 
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placed, hy physiologists, among the animal 
actions. Itis a sensation by which we hear 
the sound of sonorous bodies. The organ — 
of hearing is the soft.portion. of the auditory 
nerve which fis distributed on the vestibule, 
semicircular canals ‘and cochlea. 

HEART. Cor. A hollow muscular 
viscus, situated in the cavity of the peri- 
-cardium ‘for the cireulation of the blood. 
Its divided externally. into a ‘base, or its 
broad part; a superior and an inferior sur- 
face, and.an anterior and posterior margin. 
Internally, it is divided into .a right and 
left ventricle. The situation of the heart 
4s oblique, net transverse; its base being. 
placed on the:right of the bodies of the ver- 
tebrae, and its apex obliquely to the sixth 
rib on the left side; so that the left ven- 
tricle is almost posterior, and the right an- 
terior, Its inferier surface lies upon the 
‘diaphragm. ‘There are two cavities adher- 
ing to the base of the heart, from their re- 
semblance called .awricles. The right au- 
siecle is a muscular sac, in which are.four 
apertures, two of the venz cave, an open- 
ing into the right ventricle, and the open= 
ing of the coronary vein. The left isa si- 
-milar sac, in which there are five apertures, 
viz. those .of the four pulmonary veins, and 
an opening into -the left ventricle. _The™ 
cavities in the heart are-called \venéricles : 
these are divided by a‘fleshy septum, .called | 
septum cordis, into a right and left. Each 
‘ventricle has two orifices ; the one auricular, 
threugh which the blood enters, the other 
arterious, through ‘which the blood passes 


out. These four orifices are supplied with 
valves, which are named. from their re- 


semblance; those at the arterious orifices 
are called the semilunar ; those at ,the ori- 
fice of the right auricle, tricuspid ; and.those 
at the orifice of ithe left auricle, mitral. 
The valve of Eustachius is situated at the 
termination of the vena cava inferior, just 
within the auricle. ‘The substance of the 
heart is muscular, its exterior fibres are 
longitudinal, its middle transverse, and its 
interior oblique. ‘The internal superficies of 
the ventricles:and auricles of the heart are 
invested with a strong and smooth mem- 
-brane, which is extremely irritable. The 
vessels of the heart are divided into convmon 
and proper. ‘The common are, 1. The aorxta, 
which arises from the left ventricle. 2. The 
pulmonary artery, which originates from 
the right-ventricle, 5. The four pulmonary 
veins, which terminate in the deft auricle. 
4. Thetwo vene cave, which evacuate them- 
selves into the ‘right auricle. ‘The proper 
vessels are, 1. The coronary arteries, which 
arise from the aorta, and are distributed on 
the heart. “2. The coronary veins, which 
return the blood:into the right.auricle. The 
nerves of the heart are branches of the 
eighth and great intercostal pairs. |The 
heart of the foetus differs.from that of the 
adult, in having a foramen avale, through 
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which the blood passes from the right 
auricle to.the left. 
Heart's ease. See Viola tricolor. 

Heat. See Caloric. 

Hxat, assonuzre. ‘This term is applied 
to the whole quantity of caloric existing ina 
body in chemical union. 

_ Heat, animal.’ See Animal heat. 

_ Heat, rree. If the heat which exists 
in any substance be from any cause forced 
in some degree to quit that substance, and 
to combine with those that surround it, 
then such heat is said to be free, or sensible, 
until the equilibrium is restored. 


Heat, rarent. When any body is in 
equilibrium with the bodies which surround 
it with respect to its heat, that quantity 
which it contains is not perceptible by any 
external sign, or organ of sense, and is 
termed combined caloric, or latent heat. 

Heat, sensible. See Heat, free. 

Heavy carbonated hydrogen gas. 
Carburetted hydrogen gas. 


HEBERDEN, Witu1am, was born in 
London in 1710, and graduated at Cam- 
bridge, where he afterwards practised during 
‘ten years, and gave lectures on the Materia 
Medica. During this period he published 
alittle Tract, entitled “ Antitheriaca,” 
condemning the complication of certain 
antient Formule of Medicines. In 1748 
he removed to London, having previously 
been elected a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians; and he was shortly after ad- 
He soon 
rose to considerable reputation and practice 
in his profession. At his suggestion “ the 
Medical ‘Transactions of the College of 
Physicians,” first appeared in 1768; and 


See 


‘four other volumes have since been pub- 


lished at different periods. Dr. Heberden 
contributed some valuable papers to this 
work, especially on the Angina Pectoris, a 
disease not before described; and on Chicken 
Pox, which he first accurately distinguished 
from Small pox. Some other papers of his 
appeared in the Philosophical ‘Iransactions. 
As he advanced in years he began to relax 
from the fatigue of practice: and in 1782 
he drew up the result of his experience in a 
volume of ‘ Commentaries,” written in 
elegant Latin. He had ever accustomed 
himself to take notes by the bedside of the 
patient, which he arranged every month; 


_ and from these documents he composed his 


work. He reserved it for publication, how- 
ever, till after his death, which’ did not 
happen till 1801. 


Hectic fever. (From tis, habit.) See 
Febris hectica. 
HE’DERA. (From hereo, to stick, 


because it attaches itself to trees and old 
walls.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. 
Order, Monogynia. The ivy. 


_ He'pera anso’rua. See Hedera Heliz. 
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He’perna He’trx. Hedera arborea. The 
ivy. The leaves of this tree have little or no 
smell, but avery nauseous taste. Haller in- 
forms us, that,they are recommended in Ger- 
many against the atrophy of children. By. 
the common people of this country they are 
sometimes.applied to running sores, and to 
keep issues open. The berries were sup- 
posed by the antients to have a purgative 
and emetic quality; and an extract was 
made from them by water, called by Quer- 
cetanus extractum purgans. Later writers 
have recommended them in small doses as 
alexipharmic and sudorific: it is said, that 
in. the plague at London, the powder of 
them was given in vinegar, or white wine, 
with good success, It is from the stalk of 
this tree that a resinous juice called Gummi 
hedere, exudes very plentifully in warm 
climates. It is imported from the East 
Indies, though it may be collected from 
trees in this country. Jt is brought over 
in hard compact masses, externally of a 
reddish-brown colour, internally of a bright 
brownish yellow, with reddish specks or 
veins. It has a strong, resinous, agreeable 
smell, and an adstringent taste. Though 
never used in the practice of the present 
day, it possesses corroborant, astringent 
and antispasmodic virtues. 

He'pera terre’srris. See Glecoma. 

Hedge hyssop. See Gratiola. 

Hedge mustard. See Erysimum offi- 
cinale. 

Hedge mustard, stinking. See Erysimum 
Alliaria. 

He’pra. 
fracture. 

Hepyo’smos., Mint. 

HEISTER, Laurence, was born at 
Frankfort on the Maine in 1683. After 
studying in different German universities, 
and serving some time as an army-surgeon, 
he graduated at Leyden; and in 1709 was 
appointed physician general to the Dutch 
Military Hospital. ‘The next year he be- 
came professor of anatomy and surgery at 
Altorf: and having distinguished himself 
greatly by his lectures and writings, he 
received in 1720 a more advantageous ap- 
pointment at Helmstadt, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, as physician, Aulic counsellor, 
and professor of Medicine; in which he con . 
tinued, notwithstanding an invitation to 


The anus. Excrement. A 


‘Russia from the Czar Peter, till the period 


of his death in 1758. He was. author of 
several esteemed works, particularly a Com- 
pendium of Anatomy, which, became very 
popular, being remarkable for its concise- 
ness and clearness. His “ Institutions of 
Surgery”, also gained him + great credit ; 
being translated into Latin, and most of the 
modern languages of Europe. Another 
valuable practical work was entitled ‘* Me- 
dical, Surgical, and Anatomical Cases. and 
Observations.’ He had some taste for 
Botany also, which he taught at Helmstadt, 
; Dd 4 ; 
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and considerably enriched the garden there ; 
but he unfortunately became an antagonist 
of the celebrated Linnzus, not properly ap- 
preciating the excellence of the system of 
that eminent naturalist. 

Hetco/ma. Ulceration. 

Hetco’n1a. (From eAxos, an ulcer.) 
An ulcer in the external or internal super- 
ficies of the cornea, known by an excavation 
and oozing of purulent matter from the 
cornea. 

Hetcy’prion. 
and vdwp, water.) Helcydrium. 
ulcerous pustule. 

Hency’strr. (From. eAcw, to draw.) 
An instrument for extracting the foetus. 

Heur/ntum. (From Helene; the island 
where it grew.) See Inula helentum. 

Hexta‘/nrsaus tusero’sus. Jerusalem Ar- 
tichoke. Although formerly in estimation 
for the table, this plant, Helianthus tuberosus 
of Linnzus, is now neglected, it being apt 
to produce flatulency and dyspepsia. 

Hetica’tis Masor. See Helicis major. 

Hetnica’‘uis minor. See Helicis minor.” 

HE’/LICIS MA’JOR. A proper mus- 
cle of the ear, which depresses the part of 
the cartilage of the ear into which it is 
inserted; it lies upon the upper or sharp 


(From €Akos, an ulcer, 
A moist 


point of the helix, or outward ring, arising - 


from the upper and acute part of the helix 
anteriorly, and passing to beinserted into its 
cartilage a little above the tragus. 

HE/LICIS MI’NOR. A proper muscle 
of the ear, which contracts the fissure of the 
ear: it is situated below the helicis major, 
upon part of the helix. It arises from the 
inferior and anterior part of the helix, and 
is inserted into the crus of the helix, near 
the fissure in the cartilage opposite to the 
concha. 

Hetiorro’rit su’ccus. 

‘rium. 

HE’LIX. (EAdé, from edo, to turn 

about.) The external circle or border of 
* the outer ear, that curls inwards. 

HELLEBORA’STER. (From €AdAe- 
6opos, hellebore. See Helleborus fetidus. 

Hellebore, black. See Helleborus niger.. 

Flellebore, white. See Veratrum album. 

HELLE’BORUS. (EaAxe€0pos: apa 

‘0 + Bopa edAew, because it destroys, if 
eaten.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Polyandria. 
Order, Polygynia. Hellebore. 

HEtE’sorus atsus. See Veratrum 
album. . 

‘Hettr’sorus re'rmus.  Helleboraster. 
Stinking hellebore, or bear’s foot. Heile- 
borus fetidus, caule multifioro folioso, Soliis 
pedatis, of Linneus. The leaves of this 
indigenous plant are recommended by many 
as possessing extraordinary anthelmintic 
powers. ‘The smell of the recent plant is 

_ extremely foetid, and the taste is bitter and 
“remarkably acrid, insomuch that, when 

* chewed, it‘excoriates the mouth and fauces. 


See Croton tincto- 
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It commonly operates as a cathartic, somié- 
times as an emetic, and, in large doses, 
proves highly deleterious. ; 

Hetre‘sorus wnrcer.  Melampodium. 
Black hellebore, or Christmas rose. Hel- 
leborus niger, scapo subbiflore subnudo, fo= 
liis pedatis, of Linnzus. The root of this 
exotic plant is the part employed medici- 
nally: its taste, when fresh, is bitterish, 
and somewhat acrid: it also emits a nau- 
seous acrid smell; but, being long kept, 
both its sensible qualities and medicinal 
activity suffer very considerable diminution. 
The antients esteemed it as a powerful 
remedy in maniacal cases. At present it is 
exhibited principally as an alterative, or, 
when given in a large dose, as a purgative. 
It often proves a very powerful emmena- 
gogue in plethoric habits, where steel is 
ineffectual, or improper. It is also recom- 
mended in dropsies, and some cutaneous 
diseases. . 

Helmet-flower, yellow. See Anthora. 

HELMYNTHAGOGUES. (Helmin- 
thagoga; from €Autys, a worm, and ayw, to 
drive out.) Medicines which destroy and 
‘expel worms. See Anthelmintics. 

HELMINTHI’ASIS. (EdAmvOsaors, 
from ¢Apuivs, which signifies any species of . 
worm.) A disease in which worms, or the 
larvee of worms, are bred under the skin, or 
some external part of the body. It is 
endemial to Martinique, Westphalia, Tran- 
sylvamia, and some other places. 

Heitmintuoco’rron. See Corallina cor- 
sicana. 

HELMONT, Joun Barrist Van, was 
born of a noble family at Brussels in 1577. 
He exhibited very early proofs of superior 
abilities, and soon became convinced how 
much hypothesis was ranked under the name 
of science and philosophy in books: he ~ 
seems to have perceived the necessity of 
experiment and induction in the discovery 
of real knowledge; but did not methodize 
his ideas sufficiently, to pursue that plan 
with its full advantage. After taking his 
degree at Louvain he travelled during ten 
years, and in this period acquired some 
practical knowledge of chemistry. On his 
return in 1609 he married a noble lady of 
large fortune, which enabled him to pursue 
his researches into the three kingdoms of 
nature with little interruption. He declined 
visiting patients, but gave gratuitous advice 
to those, who went to consult him; and he 
boasts. of having cured several thousands 
annually. He continued his investigations 
with astonishing diligence during thirty 
years, and made several discoveries in che- 
mistry; among which were certain articles 
possessed of considerable activity on the 
human body. This confirmed his oppo- 
sition to the Galenical school; the absurd 

‘hypotheses, and inert practice of which he 
attacked with great warmth and ability. 
‘Indeed he contributed greatly to overturn 
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their influence; but from a desire to explain 
every thing on chemical principles, he sub- 
stituted doctrines equally gratuitous or un- 
intelligible, He published various works 
_ from time to time, which brought hira con- 

siderable reputation, and he was repeatedly 
invited to Vienna; but he preferred con- 
tinuing in his laboratory. He died in 1644. 
' Hexo'prs. (From ¢dos, a marsh.) A 
term applied to fevers generated from marsh 
miasma. 

Heto’sts. (From e:Aw, to turn.) An 
eversion or turning up of the eyelids. 

He'txinez. (From eAnw, to draw; so 
called because it sticks to whatever it 
touches.) Pellitory of the wall. 


Hemato’r1a. Corruptly written for ha- 
malopia. - 

Hemarv’r1a. See Hematuria. 

HEMERALOPS. (From 7uepa, the 


day, and wy, an eye.) One who can see 
_ but in the day-time. 

HEMERALOTPIA. (From nwyepa, the 
day, and wf, the eye.) A defect in the 
sight, ‘which consists in being able to see in 
the day-time, but not in the evening. The 
following is Scarpa’s description of this 
curious disorder. Hemeralopia, or noctur- 
nal blindness, is properly nothing but a kind 
of imperfect periodical amaurosis, most 
commonly sympathetic with the stomach. 
Its paroxysms come on towards the evening, 
and disappear in the morning. ‘The disease 
is endemic in some countries, and epidemic, 
at certain seasons of the year, in: others. 

~At sun set, objects appear to persons affected 
with this complaint as if covered with an 
ash-coloured veil, which gradually changes 
into a dense cloud, which intervenes between 
the eyes and surrounding objects. Patients 
with hemeralopia, have the pupil, both in 
the day and night time, more dilated, and 
less moveable than it usually is in’ healthy 
eyes. ‘The majority of them, however, 
haye the pupil more or less moveable in the 
day time, and always expanded and motion- 
less at night. When brought into a room 
faintly lighted by a candle, where all the 
bystanders can see tolerably well, they can- 

_not discern at all, or in a very feeble man- 
ner, scarcely any one object; or they only 
find themselves able to distinguish light from 
darkness, and at moon-light their sight is 
still worse. At day-break they recover their 
sight, which continues perfect all the rest of 

_the day till sun-set. 

Hemicerav’nios. (From npicvs, half, 

and xeipw, to cut; so called because it was 
cut half way down.) A bandage for the 
_ back and breast. 
_ HEMICRAI/NIA. (From uous, half, 
_ and kpamoy, the head.) A pain that affects 
_ only one side of the head. ; 
_. Hemicra’nta cra/vus. Pain resembling 
_ the driving a nail into the head. 
Hemyio'rsra. (From nuiovs, half, and on, 
- aneye.) A defect of vision, in whieh the 


ned fi 
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person sees the half, but not the whole of 
an object. 

Hemira/cra. (From uous, half, and 


marytos, fixed.) A fixed pain on one side 
of the head. 
HEMIPLE’GIA: (From nauovs, half, 
and rAncow, to strike.) A paralytic affec- 
tion of one side of the body. See Paraly- 
SUS. 
Hemlock. See Conium. 
Hcemlock-dropwort. See Oenanthe. 
Hemlock, water. See Cicuta virosa. 


Hemorrhage from the lungs. See Hae- 
moptysis. 

Hemorrhage from the nose. See Epis - 
taxis. 

Hemorrhage Srom the stomach. See Ha- 
matemesis. 


Hemorrhage from the urinary organs. See 
Hematuria. 


Hemorrhage from the uterus. See Me- 
nm orrhagia. 
Hemp. See Cannabis. 


Hemp-agrimony. 
Hemp, water. See Eupatorium. 
Henbane. See Hyoscyamus. 
HE’PAR. (rap, the liver.) See Liver. 
Hr’rar sutruuris, Liver of sulphur. 
This is a sulphuret made either with potash 
or soda. It has a disagreeable foetid smell, 
but isin high esteem with some as a medi- 
cine to decompose corrosive sublimate, when 
taken into the stomach. See Sulphuretum 


See ELupatorium. 


potasse. 
He’'par vreri’num. The placenta. 
HEPATA‘LGIA. (From nmap, the 


liver, and aay@-, pain.) Pain in the liver, 

HEPA‘TIC. Any thing belonging to 
the liver. 

Hera'tic arr. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas. Hepatic airs consist of inflammable 
air combined with sulphur, which exists in 
very different proportions, See Hydrogen 
gas, sulphuretied. 

HEPA’/TIC ARTERY. Arteria hepa- 
tica. The artery which nourishes the sub- 
stance of theliver. It arises from the cce- 
liac, where it almost touches the point of . . 
the lobulus Spigelit. Its root is covered by ~ 
the pancreas ; it then turns a little forwards, 
and passes under the pylorus to the porta 
of the liver, and runs betwixt the biliary 


‘ ducts and tlie vena port, where it divides 


into two large branches, one of which enters. 
the right, aird the other the left lobe of the 
liver.’ In this place it is enclosed along: 


‘with all the other vessels in the capsule of 


Glisson. 

HEPA’TIC DUCT. Ductus hepaticuis.. 
The trank of the biliary pores. It runs. 
froni the sinus of the liver towards the duo 


‘denum, and is jomed by the cystic duct, to- 


form the ductus communis eholedochus. 
See Biliary duct. . 

HEPA‘TIC VEINS. See vein, and. 
Vena porte. 


Hera’rics. (From nmap, the liver 3 8 
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called because it was thought to be useful in 
diseases of the liver.) The herb liverwort. 
See Marchantia polymorpha. 

Hera’tica nozitis. Herb trinity. See 
Anemone hepatica. 

Hepa’tICA TERRE’STRIS. 
polymorpha. : 

HEPATIRRH#’A. (From yrap, 
the liver, and pew, to flow.) A  diarrhcea, 
in which portions of flesh, like liver, are 
voided. 

HEPATITIS. (From yzap, the liver.) 
Inflammatio hepatis. An inflammation of 
the liver. A genus of disease in the class 
pyresie, and order phlegmasie of Cullen,who 
defines it ‘* febrile affection, attended with 
tension and pain of the right hypochondri- 
um, often pungent, like that of a pleurisy, 
but more frequently dull, or obtuse, a pain 
at the clavicle and at the top of the shoulder 
of the right side; much uneasiness in lying 
down on the left side; difficulty of breath- 
ing; a dry cough, vomiting, and _hic- 
cough.” 

Hepatitis has generally been considered 
of two kinds; one the acute, the other 
chronic. 

Besides the causes producing other in- 
flammations, such as the application of cold, 
external injuries from contusions, blows, 
&c. this disease may be occasioned by cer- 
tain passions of the mind, by violent exer- 
cise, by intense summer heats, by long con- 
tinued intermittent and remittent fevers, 
and by various solid concretions in the sub- 
stance of the liver. In warm climates this 
viscus is more apt to be affected with in- 
flammation than perhaps any other part of 
the body, probably from the inereased se- 
cretion of bile which takes place when the 
blood is thrown on the internal parts, by an 
exposure tocold; or from the bile becoming 
acrid, and thereby exciting an irritation in 
the part. 

_ The acute species of hepatitis comes on 
with a pain in the right hypochondrium, 
extending up to the clavicle and shoulder ; 
which is much increased by pressing upon 
the part, and is accompanied with a cough, 
oppression of breathing, and difficulty of 
lying on the left side; together with nau- 
sea and sickness, and often with a vo- 
miting of bilious matter. The urine is of a 
deep saffron colour, and small in quantity ; 
there is loss of appetite, great thirst, and 
costiveness, with a strong, hard, and fre- 
quent pulse; and when the disease has con- 
tinued for some days, the skin and eyes be- 
come tinged of a deep yellow. © 

The chronic species is usually accompa- 
nied with a morbid complexion, loss of ap- 
petite and flesh, costiveness, indigestion, 
flatulency, pains in the stomach, a yellow 
tinge of the skin and eyes, clay-coloured 

stools, high-coloured urine, depositing a 
red sediment and ropy mucus; an obtuse 
pain in the region of the liver, extending to 


See Marchantia 
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the shoulder, and not unfrequently with a 
considerable degree of asthma. 

These symptoms are, however, often so 
mild and insignificant as to pass almost un- 
noticed ; as large abscesses have been found 
in the liver, upon dissection, which in the 
person’s life-time had created little or no 
inconvenience, and which we may presume 
to have been occasioned by some previous 
inflammation. 

Hepatitis, like other inflammations, may 
end in resolution, suppuration, gangrene, 
or scirrhus; but its termination in gangrene 
is a rare occurrence. 

The disease is seldom attended with fatal 
consequences of an immediate nature, and 
is often carried off by hemorrhage from the 
nose, or hemorrhoidal vessels, and likewise 
by sweating, by a diarrhoea, or by an eva- 
cuation of urine, depositing.a copious sedi- 
ment. In a few instances, it has been ob- 
served to cease on the appearance of erysi- 
pelas, in some external part. 

When suppuration takes place, as it ge- 
nerally before this forms an adhesion with 
some neighbouring part, the pus is usually 
discharged by the different outlets with 
which this part is connected, .as by cough- 
ing, vomiting, purging, or by an abscess 
breaking outwardly ; but, in some instances, 
the pus has been discharged into the cavity 
of the abdomen, where no such adhesion 
had been formed. 

On dissection, the liver is often found 
much enlarged, and hard to the touch; its 
colour is more of a deep purple than what 
is natural, and its membranes are more or 
less affected by inflammation. Dissections 
likewise show that adhesions to the neigh- 
bouring parts often take place, and large 
abscesses, containing a considerable quan- 
tity of pus, are often found in its sub- 
stance. 

The treatment of this disease must be 
distinguished, as it is of the acute, or of the 
chronic form. In acute hepatitis, where 
the symptoms run high, and the constitu- 
tion will admit, we should, in the begin- 
ning, bleed freely from the arm; which it 
will seldom be necessary to repeat, if car- 
ried to the proper extent at first: in milder 
cases, or where there is less power in the 
system, the local abstraction of blood, by 
cupping-or leeches, may be sufficient. We 


should next give calomel alone, or com- 


bined with opium, and followed up by in- 
fusion of senna with neutral salts, jalap, or 
other cathartic, to evacuate bile, and tho- 
roughly clear out the intestines. When, 
by these means, the inflammation is mate- 
rially abated, we should endeavour to pro- 


“mote diaphoresis by suitable medicines, as- 


sisted by the warm bath ; a blister may be 

applied; and the antiphlogistic regimen is 

to be duly enforced. But the discharge of 

bile, by occasional doses of calomel, must 

not be neglected; and where the alvine 
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evacuations are deficient in that secretion, it 
will be proper to push this, or other mercu- 
rial preparation, till the mouth is in some 
measure affected. In India this is the re. 
medy chiefly relied upon, and_ exhibited 
often in much larger doses than appear ad- 
visable in more temperate climates. Should 
the disease ,proceed to suppuration, means 
must be used to support the strength; a 
nutritious diet, with a moderate quantity of 
wine, and decoction of bark, or other tonic 
medicine: fomentations or poultices will 
also be proper to promote the discharge ex- 
ternally ; but when any fluctuation is per- 
‘ceptible, it is better to make an opening, 
lest it should burst inwardly. In the chro- 
nic form of the disease mercury is the re- 
medy chiefly to be relied upon; but due 
caution must be observed in its use, espe- 
cially in scrophulous subjects. It appears 
more effectual in restoring the ‘healthy ac- 
tion of the liver, when taken internally : but 
if the mildest forms, though guarded by 
opium, or other sedative, cannot so be 
borne, the ointment may be rubbed in. In 
the mean time calumba, or other tonic, with 
antacids, and mild aperients, as rhubarb, to 
regulate the state of the prime vie, will be 
proper. Where the system will not admit 
the adequate use of mercury, the nitric acid 
is the most promising substitute. An occa- 
sional blister may be required to relieve 
unusual pain ; or where this is very limited 
and continued, an issue, or seton may an- 
swer better. The strength must be -sup- 
ported by a light nutritious diet ; and gentle 
exercise with warm clothing, to maintain 
the perspiration steadily, isimportant, in the 
convalescent state : more especially a sea 
‘voyage in persons long resident in India has 
often appeared the only means of restoring 
perfect health. 
Heratr'ris cy'stica. 
the gall bladder. 
Hepati'tis PARENCHYMATO’sA. -Inflam- 
mation in the inner substance of the liver. 
Heparrris perron#a’uis.  Inflamma- 
tion in the peritoneum covering the liver. 
HEPATOCE’LE. (From yap, the 
liver, and .«yAn,.a tumour.) An hernia, in 
which a portion .of the liver protrudes 
through the, abdominal parietes. 


Inflammation of 


Hxrato'rium. The same .as Eupato- 
rium. 

Hepatule. See Hydrogen gas, sulphu- 
vetted. 

Heruz’stias. (From H¢atsos, Vulcan, 


or fire.) A drying plaster of burnt tiles. 


Herr'atus. (From mos, gentle.) A 
mild quotidian fever. 
Herrarua/rmacum. (From erla, seven, 


and .dapuaxoy, medicine.) A medicirie 
composed of seven ingredients. the princi- 
pal of which were cerusse, litharge, »wax 
SEC , 

Herraruy/titum. (From ema, seven, 
and pvaAdov, a leaf; so named~ because it 
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consists of seven leaves.) 
tilla. 

Hleprapby’unum. (From era, seven, and 
mXevpa, a rib; so named from its having 
seven ribs upon the leaf.) The herb plan- 
tain. 

Heralcrea. (From Heraclea, the city 
near which it grows.) Water horehound. 

Hera'cihzum sronpy/Lium. Branca ur- 
sina. Germanica. Spondylium. Cow-pars- 
mep. All+heal. The plant which is di- 
rected by the name of branca ursina in 
foreign ,pharmacopeeias, 1s the Heracleum 
spondylium, foliolis pinnatifidis, levibus. 
floribus uniformibus of Linnzus. In Si- 
beria it grows extremely high, and appears 
to have virtues in the cure of dysentery, 
which the plants ot this country do not pos- 
sess. 

HIeRBA BRITA’/NNICA. 
drolapathum. 

Hersa sa/cra. 

Herb-bennet. See Gewm urbanum. 

Herb-mastich. See Thymus mastichina. 

Herb-of-grace. See Gratiola. . 

Herb trinity. See Anemone Hepatica. 

Hercules’s all-heal. See Laserpitium. chi- 
ronium. . 

He’rcutes xo/vu. Gold and mercury 
dissolved in a distillation of copperas, Nitre, 
and sea-salt. Violently cathartic. 

HERE’DITARY DISEASE, (From 
heres, a heir.) A disease which is ‘conti- 
nued from parents to their children. 

HERMA’PHRODITE. (From ‘Epuns, 
Mercury, and AgpodiJn, Venus, i. e. par- 
taking of both sexes.) The true herma- 
phrodite of the antients was, the man with 
male organs of generation, and the female 
stature of body, that is, narrow chest and 
large pelvis ; or the woman with female or- 
gans of generation, and the male stature of 
body, that is, broad chest and narrow pel. 
vis. The term is now, however, used to 
express any usus nature wherein the parts 
of generation appear to be.a mixture of both 
sexes. 

Hermetic. (From Epugs, Mercury.) 
In the language of the antient chemusts, 
Hermes was the father of chemistry, and 
the Hermetic seal was the closing the end 
of a glass vessel while in a state of fusion, 
according to the usage of chemists. 

Hermodactyl. See Hermodactylus. 

HERMODA/’/CTYLUS. (Eppodaluros, 
Etymologists have always derived this word 
from Epyns, Mercury, and davaos, a finger. 
It is, however, probably named from Her- 
mus, a river in Asia, upon whose banks it 
grows, and dax/JuAos, a date, which it is 
like.) The root of a species of colchicum, 
not yet ascertained, but supposed to be the 
Colchicum ilyricum of Linnzus, of. the 
shape of a heart, flattened on one side, 
with a furrow on the other, of a white co- 
Jour, compact ard solid, yet easy to cut or 
powder. This root, which has a ‘viscous, 


‘See Tormen- 


See Rumer Hy- 


See Verbena. 
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swectish, farinaceous taste, and no remark- 
able smell, is imported from Turkey. Its 
use is totally laid aside in the practice of the 
present day. 
esteemed as cathartics, which power is want- 
ing in those that reach this country. 

HE’RNIA. (From epyvos, a branch; 
from its protruding out of its place.) A 
rupture. Surgeons understand, by the 
term hernia, a tumour formed by the pro- 
trusion of some of the viscera of the abdo- 
men out of that cavity into a kind of sac, 
composed of the portion of peritoneum, 
which is pushed before them. However, there 
are certainly some cases which will not be 
comprehended in this definition; either be- 
cause the parts are not protruded at all, or 
have no hernial sac, as the reader will learn 
in the course of this article. 

The places in which these swellings most 
frequently make their appearance, ,are the 
groin, the navel, the labia pudendi, and the 
upper and fore-part of the thigh; they do 
also occur at every point of the anterior part 
of the abdomen; and there are several less 
common instances, in which hernial tumours 
present themselves at the foramen ovale, in 
the perineum, in the vagina, at the ischiatic 
notch, &c. 

The parts which, by being thrust forth 
from the cavity, in which they ought natu- 
rally to remain, mostly produce herniz, are 
either a portion of the omentum, or a part of 
the intestinal canal, or both together. But 
the stomach, the liver, the spleen, uterus, 
ovaries, bladder, &c. have been known to 
form the contents of some hernial tu- 
mours. 

From these two circumstances of situa- 
tion and contents, are derived all the differ- 
ent appellations by which herniz are dis- 
tinguished. If a portion of intestine only 
forms the contents of the tumour, it is 


. called enterocele; if a piece of omentum 


only, epiplocele; and if both intestine and 
omentum contribute to the formation of a 
tumour, it is called entero-epiplocele. When 
the contents of a hernia are protruded at 
the abdominal ring, but only pass as low as 
the grgin, or labium pudendi, the case re- 
ceives the name of bubonocele, or inguinal 
hernia; when the parts descend into the 
scrotum, itis called an oscheocele, or scrotal 
hernia. The crural, or femoral hernia, is 
the name given to that which takes place 
below Poupart’s ligament. When the bow- 
els protrude at the navel, the case is named 
an exomphalos, or umbilical hernia; and 
ventral is the epithet given to the swelling, 
when it occurs at any other promiscuous part 
of the front of the abdomen. The congenital 
rupture, isa very particular case,in which the 
protruded viscera are notcovered with a com- 
aon hernial sac of peritoneum, but are 
Jodged in the cavity of the tunica vaginalis) 
in contact with the testicle; and, as must be 


obvious, it is not named, like herniz in ge- 


Formerly the roots were’ 
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neral, from its situation, or contents, but 
from the circumstance of its existing from 
the time of birth. 

When the hernial contents lie quietly in 
the sac, and admit of being readily put back 
into the abdomen, it is termed a reducible 
hernia: and when they suffer no constric- 
tion, yet cannot be put back, owing to ad- 
hesions, or their large size in relation to the 
aperture, through which they have to pass, 
the hernia is termed irreducible. An in+ 
carcerated, or strangulated hernia,’ signifies. 
one which not only cannot be reduced, but 
suffers constriction: so that, if a piece of 
intestine be protruded, the pressure to which — 
it is subjected stops the passage of its con- 
tents onward towards the anus, makes the 
bowel inflame, and brings of a train of most 
alarming and often fatal consequences. 

The general symptoms of a hernia, which. 
is reducible and free from strangulation, are 
—an indolent tumour at some point of the 
parietes of the abdomen; most frequently 
descending out of the abdominal ring, or 
from just below Poupart’s ligament, or else 
out of the navel; but occasionally from va- 
rious other situations. The swelling mostly 
originates suddenly, except in the circum- 
stances above related; and it is subject toa _ 
change of size, being smaller when the pa- 
tient lies down upon his back, and larger 
when he stands up. or draws in his breath. 
The tumour frequently diminishes when 
pressed, and grows large again when the 
pressure is removed. Its size and tension — 
often increase after a meal, or when the pa- 
tient is fatulent. Patients with hernia, are 
apt to be troubled with colic, constipation, 
and vomiting, in consequence of the un- 
natural situation of the bowels. Very of- 
ten, however, the functions of the viscera 
seem to suffer little or no interruption. 

If the case be an enterocele, and the por- 
tion of the intestine be small, the tumour is 
small in proportion ; but though small, yet, 
if the gut ‘be distended with wind, inflamed, 
or have any degree of stricture made on it, 
it will be tense, resist the impression of the 
finger, and give pain upon being handled. 

~ On the contrary, if there be no stricture, 
and the intestine suffers no degree of inflam- 
mation, let the prolapsed piece be of what 
length it may, and the tumour of whatever 
size, yet the tension will be little, and no 
pain will-attend the handling-it; upon the 
patient’s coughing, it will feel as if it was 
blown into; and, in general, it will be found 
very easily returnable. A guggling noise 
is often made when the bowel is ascending. 

If the hernia be an epiplocele, or one of 
the omental kind, the tumour has a more 
flabby and a more unequal feel; it is in ge- 
neral perfectly indolent, is more compres- 
sible, and (if in the scrotum) is more oblong 
and less round than the swelling occasioned 
in the same situation by an intestinal hernia ; 
and, if the quantity be large, and the patient 
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an adult, itis, in some measure, distinguish- 
able by its greater weight. 

If the case be an entero-epiplocele, that is, 
oneconsisting of both intestine and omen- 
tum, the characteristic marks will be less 
clear than in either of the simple cases; but 
the disease may easily be distinguished from 


every other one, by anybody in the habit of 


making the examination. 

HE’/RNIA CE’REBRI. Fungus ce- 
rebri. This name is given to a tumour 
which every now and then rises from the 
brain, through an ulcerated opening in the 
dura mater, and protrudes through a per- 
foration in the cranium, made by the pre- 
vious application of the trephine. 

HE/RNIA CONGE'NITA.. (So cal- 
led because it is, as it were, born with. the 
person.) This species of hernia consists in 
the adhesion of a protruded portion of in- 
testine or omentum to the testicle, after its 
descent into the scrotum. This adhesion 
takes place while the testicle is yet in the 
abdomen. Upon its leaving the abdomen, 
it draws,the adhering intestine, or omentum, 
along with it into the scrotum, where it 

_ forms the hernia congenita. 

From the term congenital, we might sup- 
pose that this hernia always existed at the 
time. of birth. The protrusion, however, 
seldom occurs till after this period,-on the 
operation of the usual exciting causes of 
hernia in general, The congenital hernia 
does not usually happen till some months 

' after birth; in some instances not till a late 
period. Mr. Hey relates.a case, in which 
a ‘hernia congenitaywas first formed in a 
young man, aged sixteen, whose right testis 
had, «a little while before the attack of the 
disease, descended into the scrotum. It 
seems probable that, in cases of hernia con- 
genita, which actually take place when the 
testicle descends into the scrotum before 
birth,:the event may commonly be referred, 
as ebserved above, to the testicle having con- 
tracted an adhesion to a piece of intestine, or 
of the omentum, in its passage to the ring. 
Wrisberg found one testicle which had not 
passed the ring, adhering, by means of a 
few slender filaments, to the omentum, just 
above this aperture, in an infant that died 
‘a few days after birth. 

Excepting the impossibility of feeling the 
‘testicle in hernia congenita, as we can in 
most cases of bubonocele, (which criterion 
Mr. Samuel! Cooper, in his Surgical Dic- 
tionary, observes Mr. Pott should have 
mentioned,) the following account is very 
excellent. “The appearance of a hernia, 
in-very early infancy, will always make it 
probable that it is of this kind; but in an 
adult, there is no reason for supposing his 
rupture to be of this sort, but his having 
been afflicted with it from his infancy; there 
-is no external mark, or character, whereby 


it can be certainly: distinguished from the . 


fone contained in a common hernial sac ; 
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neither would it be of any material use in 
practice, if there was.” cha 

HE’RNIA CRURA'LIS. — Femoral 
hernia. The parts composing this kind of 
hernia, are always protruded under Pou- 
part’s ligament, and the swelling is situated 
towards the inner part of the bend of the 
thigh. _ Therupture descends on the side of 
the femoral artery and vein, between these 
vessels and the os pubis. Females are par- 
ticularly subject to this kind of rupture in 
consequence of the great breadth of their 
pelvis, while in them the inguinal hernia is 
rare. It has been computed, that nineteen 
out of twenty married women, afllicted with 
hernia, have this kind; but thatnot one out 
of an hundred unmarried females, or out of 
the same number of men, have this form of 
the disease. The situation of the tumour 
makes it liable to be mistaken for an en- 
larged inguinal gland; and many fatal 
events are recorded to have happened from 
the surgeon’s ignorance of . the existence of 
the disease. A gland can only become en- 
larged by the gradual effects of inflamma- 
tion; the swelling of a crural hernia, comes 
on in a momentary and sudden manner ; 
and, when strangulated, occasions the train 
of symptoms described in the account of the 
hernia incarcerata, which symptoms an en- 
larged gland could never occasion. Such 
circumstances seem to be sufficiently dis- 
criminative; though the feel of the two 
kinds of swelling is often not in itself 
enough to make the surgeon decided in his 
opinion. A femoral. hernia may be mis- 
taken for a bubonocele, when the expanded 
part of the swelling lies over Poupart’s li- 
gament. Asthe taxis and operation for the 
first case ought to be done differently from 
those for the latter, the error may lead to 
very bad consequences. The femoral her- 
nia, however, may always be discriminated, 
by the neck of the tumour having Poupart’s 
ligament above it. In the bubonocele, the 
angle of the pubes is behind and below this 
part of the sac; but in the femoral hernia, 
it is on the same horizontal level, a little on 
the inside of it. 

Until very lately, the stricture, in cases 
of femoral hernia, was always supposed to 


be produced by the lower border of. the ex- 


ternal ablique muscle, or, as it is termed, 
Poupart’s ligament. A total change of 
surgical opinion on this subject has, how- 
ever, latterly taken place, in consequence 
of the accurate observations first made in 
1768, by Gimbernat, surgeon to the king 
of Spain. In the crural hernia, (says he, ) 
the aperture through which the parts issue 
is not formed by two bands, (as in the in- 
guinal hernia,) but it is a foramen, almost 
round, proceeding from the internal mar- 
gin of the crural arch, (Poupart’s liga- 
ment,) near its insertion into the branch 
of the os pubis, between the bone and the 
iliac vein, so that in this hernia, the branch 
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of the os pubis, is situated more internally 


¢han the intestine, anda little behind ; the 
vein externally, and behind ; and the in- 
ternal border of the arch before. 
is this border which always forms the 
strangulation. 

Hernia Fuatute’ntsa. <A swelling of 
the side, caused by air that has eseaped 
through the pleura. 

He'’rnra_ cu'trurts. Bronchocele, or 
tumour of the bronchial gland. 

HE’/RNIA HUMO/RALIS. Inflam- 
matio testis. Orchitis. Swelled testicle. 
A very common symptom, attending a 
gonorrhea, is a swelling of the testicle, 
which is only sympathetic, and not vene- 
real, because the same symptoms. follow 
every kind of irritation on the urethra, 
whether produced by strictures, injections, 
or bougies. Such symptoms are not si- 
milar to the actions arising from the ap- 
plication of venereal matter, for suppura- 
tion seldom occurs, and, when it does, the 
matter is not venereal. The swelling and 
inflammation appear suddenly, and as sud- 
denly disappear, or go from one testicle 
to the other. The epididymis remains 
swelled, however, even for a considerable 
time afterwards. 

The first appearance of swelling is gene- 
rally a soft pulpy fulness of the body of 
the testicle, which is tender to the touch ; 
this increases to a hard swelling, aceompa- 
nied with considerable pain. The epididy- 
mis, towards the lower end of the testicle, 
is generally the hardest part. The hard- 
ness and swelling, however, often pervade 
the whole of the epididymis. The spermatic 
cord, and especially the vas deferens, are 
often thickened, and sore to the touch. 
The spermatic veins sometimes become va- 
ricose. A pain in the loins, and sense of 
weakness there, and in the pelvis, are other 
casual symptoms. Colicky pains; unea- 
siness in the stomach and bowels; flatu- 
lency; sickness, and even vomiting; are 
not unfrequent. The whole testicle is 
swelled, and not merely the epididymis, as 
has been asserted. 

The inflammation of the part most pro- 
bably arises from its sympathising with the 
urethra. The swelling of the testicle com- 
ing on, either removes the pain in making 
water, and suspends the discharge, which 
does not return till such swelling begins to 
subside, or else the irritation in the urethra, 
first ceasing, produces a swelling of the tes- 
ticle, which continues till the pain and dis- 
charge return; thus rendering it doubtful 
which is the cause and which the effect. 
Occasionally, however, the discharge has 
become more violent, though the testicle has 
swelled; and such swelling has even been 
known to occur after the discharge has 
ceased; yet the latter has returned with 
violence, and remained as long as the her- 
nia humoralis. 


Now it: 
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Hernia humoralis, with stoppage. of the 
discharge, is apt to be attended with stran- 
gury. A very singular thing is, that the 


inflammation more frequently comes on, 


when the irritation in the urethra is. going 
off, than when at its height. 


The enlargements of the testicle, from. 


cancer and scrophula, are generally slow in 
their progress; that of an hernia humoralis. 
very quick. 

HE’RNIA INCARCERA'TA. In- 
carcerated hernia. Strangulated hernia, or 
a hernia with stricture. The symptoms are’ 
a swelling in the groin, &e. resisting the im- 
pression of the fingers. If the hernia be of 
the intestinal kind, it is generally painful to. 
the touch, and the pain is increased by 
coughing, sneezing, or standing upright. 
These are the very first symptoms; and, if 
they are not relieved, are soon followed by 
others ; viz. a sickness at the stomach, a 
frequent retching, or inclination to vomit, a 
stoppage of all discharge per anum, attended: 
with frequent hard pulse, and some degree 
of fever. These are the first symptoms; 
and if they are not appeased by the return 
of the intestine, that is, if the attempts made 
for this purpose do not succeed, the sickness 
becomes more troublesome, the vomiting 
more frequent, the pain more intense, the 
tension of the belly greater, the fever higher, 
and a general restlessness comes on, which 
is very terrible to bear. When this is. the 
state of the patient, no time is to be lost; 
a very little delay is now of the utmost con- 
sequence; and if the one single remedy 
which the disease is now capable of, be not 
administered immediately, it will generally 
baffle every other attempt. This remedy is 
the operation whereby the parts engaged in 
the stricture may be set free. If this be 
not now performed, the vomiting is soon 
exchanged for a convulsive hiccough, and a 
frequent gulping up of bilious matter; the 


tension of the belly, the restlessness and 


fever, having been considerably increased 
for a few hours, the patient suddenly be- 
comes perfectly easy, the belly subsides, the 
pulse, from having been hard, full and fre- 
quent, becomes low, languid, and generally 
interrupted ; and the skin, especially that of 
the limbs, cold and moist; the eyes haye 
now a languor and glassiness, a lack lustre 
not easy to be described: the tumour of the 
part disappears, and the skin covering it 
sometimes changes its natural colour for a 
livid hue; but whether it keeps or loses its 
colour, it has an emphysematous feel, a 
crepitus to the touch, which will easily be 
conceived by all who have attended to it, 
but is not easy to convey an idea of by 
words. This crepitus is the too sure in- 
dicator of gangrenous mischief within. In 
this state, the gut either goes up sponta- 
neously, or is returned with the smallest 
degree of pressure; a discharge is made by 
stool, and the patient is generally much 
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pleased at the ease he finds; but this plea- 
sure is of short duration, for the hiccough 
and the cold sweats continuing and increas- 
ing, with the addition of spasmodic rigors 
and subtultus tendinum, the tragedy soon 
finishes. 

HE’RNIA INGUINA'LIS. Bubono- 
cele. Inguinal hernia. The hernia ingui- 
nalis is so called because it appears in both 
sexes at the groin. It is one of the divi- 
sions of hernia, and includes all those her- 
niz in which the parts displaced pass out of 
the abdomen through the ring, that is, the 
arch formed by the aponeurosis of the mus- 
culus obliquus externus in the groin, for the 
passage of the spermatic vessels in men, 
and the round ligament in women. ‘The 
parts displaced that form the hernia, the 
part into which they fall, the manner of the 
hernia being produced, and the time it has 
continued, occasion great differences in this 
disorder. There are three different parts 
that may produce a hernia in the groin, 
viz. one or more of the intestines, the epip- 
loon, and the bladder. That which is 
formed by one or more of the intestines, 
was called, by the antients, enterocele. 
The intestine which most frequently pro- 
duces the hernia, is the iliwm: because, 
being placed in the iliac region, it is nearer 
the groin than the rest; but notwithstand- 
ing the situation of the other intestines, 
which seems not to allow of their coming 

. near the groin, we often find the jejunum, 
and frequently also a portion of the colon 
and czcum, included in the hernia. It 
must be remembered, that the mesentery 
and mesocolon are membranous substances, 
capable of extension, which, by little and 
and little, are sometimes so far stretched by 
the weight of the intestines, as to escape 
with the ilium, in this species of hernia. 
The hernia made by the epiploon, is called 
epiplocele; as that caused by the epiploon 
and any of the intestines together, is called 
‘entero epiplocele. ‘The hernia of the blad- 
der is called crystocele. Hernia of the blad- 
der is uncommon, and has seldom been 
known fo happen but in conjunction with 
some of the other viscera. When the parts, 
having passed through the abdominal rings, 
descend no lower than the groin, it is 
called an incomplete hernia; when they 
fall into the scrotum in men, or into the 
labia pudendi in women, it is then termed 
complete. 

The marks of discrimination between 
some other diseases and inguinal hernie 
are these: — 

The disorders in which a mistake may 
possibly be made, are the circocele, bubo, 
hydrocele, and hernia humoralis, or in- 
flamed testicle. 


For an account of the manner of distin- 
guishing circocele from a bubonocele, see 
- Circocele, 


~The circumscribed incompressible hard- 
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ness, the situation of the tumour, and its 
being free from all connection with the 
spermatic process, will sufficiently pomt out 
its being a bubo, at least while it is in a 
recent state; and when it is in any degree © 
suppurated, he must have a very small 
share of the tactus eruditus who cannot feel 
the difference between matter, and either a 
piece of intestine or omentum. 


The perfect equality of the whole tumour, 
the freedom and smallness of the spermatic 
process above it, the power of feeling the 
spermatic vessels, and the vas deferens in 
that process; its being void of pain upon 
being handled, the fluctuation of the wa- 
ter, the gradual formation of the swell- 
ing, its having begun below and proceeded 
upwards, its not being affected by any pos- 
ture or action of the patient, nor increased 
by his coughing or sneezing, together with 
the absolute impossibility of feeling the tes- 
ticle at the bottom of the scrotum, will 
always, to an intelligent person, prove the 
disease to be hydrocele. 


Mr. Pott, however, allows that there are 
some exceptions in which the testicle cannot 
be felt at the bottom of the scrotum, in cases 
of hernia. In recent bubonoceles, while 
the hernial sac is thin, has not been long, 
or very much distended, and the scrotum 
still preserves a regularity of figure, the tes- 
ticle may almost always be easily felt at the 
inferior and posterior part of the tumour. 
But in old ruptures, which haye been long 
down, in which the quantity of contents is. 
large, the sac considerably thickened, and 
the scrotum of an irregular figure, the tes- 
ticle frequently cannot be felt ; neither is iz 
in general easily felt in the congenital her- 
nia, for obvious reasons. 


In the hernia humoralis, the pain in the 
testicle, its enlargement, the hardened state: 
of the epididymis, and the exemption of the: 
spermatic cord from all unnatural fulness, 
are such marks as cannot easily be mistaken ; 
not to mention the generally preceding 
gonorrhoea. But if any doubt still remains 
of the true nature of the disease, the pro- 
gress of it from above downwards, its dif- 
ferent state and size in different postures, 
particularly lying and standing, together 
with its descent and ascent, will, if duly 
attended to, put it out of all doubt that the 
tumour is a true hernia. 

When an inguinal hernia does not descend 
through the abdominal ring, but only into 
the canal for the spermatic cord, it is covered: 
by the aponeurosis of the external oblique: 
muscle, and the swelling is small and un- 


defined. 


Now and then, the testicle does not de- 
scend into the scrotum till a late period. 
The first appearance of this body at the 
ring, in order to get into its natural situ- 
ation, might be mistaken for that of a hernia, 
were the surgeon not to pay attention to the 
absence of the testicle from the scrotum, 
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and the peculiar sensation occasioned by 
pressing the swelling. 

HE’RNIA ISCHIA/TICA. A _ rup- 
ture at the ischiatic notch. This is very 
rare. A case, however, which was strangu- 
lated, and undiscovered till after death, is 
related i in Mr. A. Cooper’s second part of 
his work on hernia. The disease happened 
in a young man aged 27, On opening the 
abdomen, the ilium was found to have de- 
scended on the right side of the rectum into 
the pelvis; and a a fold of it was protruded 
‘Into a small sac, which passed out of the 
pelvis at the ischiatic notch. The intestine 
‘was adherent to the sac at two points: the 
strangulated part, and about three inches on 
each side were very black. ‘The intestines 
towards the stomach, were very much dis- 
tended with air, and here and there had a 
livid spot on them. A dark spot was even 
found on the stomach itself, just above the 
pylorus. The colon was exceedingly con- 
tracted, as far as its sigmoid flexure. A 
small orifice was found in the side of the 
pelvis, in front of, but a little above the 
sciatic nerve, and on the fore part of the 
pyriformis muscle. The sac lay under the 
glutzeus maximus muscle, and its orifice was 
before the internal iliac artery, below the 
obturator artery, but above the vein. : 

Hr’rnia rstestina’tis. See Hernia in- 
guinalis. 

—He’ryia racnryMa‘iis. _When the tears 
pass through the puncta lachrymalia, but 
stagnate in the sacculus lachrymalis, the 
tumour is styled hernia lachrymalis with 
little propriety or precision. It is with equal 
impropriety called, by Anel, a dropsy of the 
lachrymal sac. 

If the inner angle of the eye is pressed, 
and an aqueous humour flows out, the dis- 
ease is the fistula lachrymalis. 


HE’/RNIA MESENTE’RICA. Me- 
senteric hernia. If one of the layers of the 
mesentery be torn by a blow, while the 
other remains in its natural state, the intes- 
tines may insinuate, themselves into the 
aperture and form akind of hernia. The 
saine consequences may result from a natu- 
ral deficiency in one of these layers. Mr. 
A. Cooper relates a case, in which all the 
small intestines, except the duodenum, were 
thus circumstanced, The symptoms during 
life were unknown, 

HE’RNIA MESOCO’LICA.. Meso- 
colic hernia. So named by Mr. A. Cooper, 
when the bowels glide between the layers of 
the mesocolon. Every surgeon should be 
aware that the intestines nfay be strangu- 
lated from the following causes: 1. Aper- 
tures in the omentum, mesentery, or meso- 
colon, through which the intestine pro- 
trudes. 2. Adhesions, leaving an aperture, 
in which a piece of intestine becomes °con- 
fined. 3. Membranous bands at the mouths 
of hernial sacs, which becuming elongated 
by the frequent protrusion and return of the 
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viscera, surround the intestine, so as to 
strangulate them within the abdcmen when 
returned from the sac. 

HE’/RNIA OMENTA/'LIS. = Epiplo- 
cele. A rupture of the omentum; or a pro- 
trusion of the omentum through apertures 
in the integuments of the belly. Sometimes, 
according to Mr. Sharpe, so large a quantity 
of the omentum hath fallen into the scrotum 
that its weight, drawing the stomach and 
bowels downwards, hath excited vomiting, 
inflammation, and symptoms similar to those 
of the bubonocele. 

HE/RNIA PERINEA'LIS. Perineal 
hernia, In men, the parts protrude between - 
the bladder and rectum ; in women, between 
the rectum and vagina. The hernia does 
not project so as to form an external tu-. 
mour; and, in men, its existence can only 
be distinguished by examining in the rectum. 
In women, it may be detected both from 
this part and the vagina. 

HE/RNIA PHRE'NIGA. Phrenic 
hernia. The abdominal viscera are occa- 
sionally protruded through the diaphragm, © 
either through some of the natural apertures 
in this muscle, or deficiencies, or wounds 
and lacerations in it. The second kind of 
case is the most frequent. Morgagni fur-_ 
nishes an instance of the first. [wo cases 
related by Dr. Macauley, and two others 
published by Mr. A. Cooper, are instances 
of the second sort. And another case has 
been lately recorded by the latter gentleman, 
affording an example of the third kind. 
Hildanus, Paré, Petit, Schenck, &c. also 
mention cases of phrenic hernia. 

HE/RNIA PUDENDA'LIS. Puden- 
dal hernia. This is the name assigned by 
Mr. A. Cooper, to that which descends 


‘ between the vagina and ramus ischii, and 


forms an oblong tumour in the labium, 
traceable within the pelvis, as far as the os 
uteri. Mr.C. thinks this case has some- 
times been mistaken for a hernia of the 
foramen ovale. ; 
HE’RNIA SCROTA'LIS. Hernia os- 
chealis. Hernia enteroscheocele. Oscheocele. 
Paracelsus calls it crepatura. When the 
omentum, the intestine, or both, descend — 
into the scrotum, it has these appellations ; 
when the omentum only, it is called epiplos- 
cheocele. It is styled a perfect rupture in 
contradistinction to a bubonocele, which is 
the same disorder; but the descent is not so 
great. The hernia scrotalis is distinguished 
into the true and false; in the former, the 
omentum or intestine, or both, fall into the 
scrotum ; in the latter, an inflammation, or 
a fluid, causes a tumour in this part, as in 
hernia humoralis, or hydrocele. Sometimes 
sebaceous matter is collected in the scrotum ; 


~and this hernia is called steatocele. 


HE’RNIA THYROIDEA'LIS. Her- 
nia foraminis ovalis.” .'Thyroideal -hernia. _ 


«In the anterior and upper part of the ob- 


turator ligament there is an opening, through 
which the obturator artery, vein, and nerve 
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proceed, and through which occasionally a 

piece of omentum or intestine is protruded, 

covered with a part of the peritoneum, which 
* constitutes the hernial sac. : 


 HE’/RNIA UMBILICA’LIS. 
_ploomphalon. —Omphatocele. 
‘Omphalos, and when owing to flatulency, 
Pneumatomphalos. The exomphalos, or 
umbilical rupture, is so called from its situ- 
‘ation, and has (like other herniz) for its 
“general contents, a portion of intestine, or 
~ omentum, or both. In old umbilical rup- 
tures, the quantity of omentum is sometimes 
very great. Mr. Ranby says, that he found 
two ells and a half of intestine in one of 
these, with about a third part of the stomach, 
all adhering together. 
_ Mr. Gay and Mr. Nourse found the liver 
in the sac of an umbilical hernia; and 
Bohnius says that he did also. 

But whatever are the contents, they.are 
originally contained in the sac, formed by 
the protrusion of the peritoneum. —_ 

In recent and small ruptures, this sac is 
very visible; but in old and large ones, it is 
broken through at the knot of the navel, 

_by the pressure and weight of the contents, 
and is not always to be distinguished ; 
which is the reason why it has by some been 
doubted whether this kind of rupture has a 
hernial sac or not. 

Infants are very subject to this disease, 
in a small degree, from the separation of the 
funiculus; but in general they either get rid 
of it as they gather strength, or are easily 
cured by wearing a proper bandage. It is 
of still more consequence to get. this disor- 
der cured in females, than in males; that 
its return, when they are become adult and 
pregnant, may be prevented as much as 
possible ; for at this time it often happens, 
from the too great distension of the belly, or 
from unguarded motion, when the parts are 
upon the stretch. 

Dr. Hamilton has met with about two 
cases. annually for the space of seventeen 
years, of umbilical hernia, which strictly 
deserve the name of congenital umbilical 
hernia. The funis ends in a sort of bag, 
containing some of the viscera, which pass 
out of the abdomen through an aperture in 
the situation of the navel. The swelling is 
not covered with skin, so that the contents 
of the hernia can be seen through the then 
distended covering of the cord. The dis- 
ease is owing to a preternatural deficiency in 
the abdominal muscles, and the hope of cure 
must be regulated by the size of the malform- 
ation and quantity of viscera protruded. 


Hi/RNIA UTERI. Hysterocele. In- 
stances have occurred of the uterus being 
thrust through the rings of the muscles ; 
but this is scarcely to be discovered, unless 
‘in a pregnant state; when the strugglings of 
a child would discover the nature of the 


Epi~ 


Exomphatos. - 
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disease. In that state, however, it could 
scarcely ever occur. It is the cereris of 
Hippocrates. . 


HE/RNIA VAGINA'LIS.  Elytrocele. 
Vaginal hernia. A tumour occurs within — 
the os externum of the vagina. It is elastic, 
but not painful. When compressed, it 
readily recedes, but is reproduced by cough~ 
ing, or even without this, when the pressure 
is removed. The inconveniences produced 
‘are an inability to undergo much exercise, 
or exertion; for every effort of this sort 
brings on a sense of bearing down. The 
vaginal hernia protrudes in the space left 
between the uterus and rectum. This space 
is bounded below by the peritoneum, which 
membrane is forced downwards, towards the 
perineum ; but being unable to protrude 
further in that direction, is pushed towards 
the back part of the vagina.. These .cases 
probably are always intestinal. Some hernize 
protrude at the anterior part of the vagina. 

He’ryta varico’sa. See Circocele. 

He’rnia vento’sa. See Pnewmatocele. 

HE’RNIA VENTRA'LIS. | Hypogas- 
trocele. ‘The ventral hernia may appear at 
almost any point of the anterior part. of. the 
belly, but is most frequently found between 
the recti muscles. The portion of intes- 
tine, &c. &c. is always contained in a sae 
made by the protrusion of the peritoneum. 
Mr. A. Cooper imputes its causes to the 
dilatation of the natural foramina, for the 
transmission of vessels, to congenital defi- 
ciencies, lacerations, and wounds of the 
abdominal muscles, or their tendons. In 
small ventral herniz, a second fascia is 
found beneath the superficial one; but in 
large ones the latter is the only one cover- 
ing the sac. 

HE’RNIA VESICA/LIS. Hernia 
cystica. Cystocele. - The urinary bladder is 
liable to be thrust forth, from its proper 
situation, either through the opening in the 
oblique muscle, like the inguinal hernia, or 
under Poupart’s ligament, in the same 
manner as the femoral. 

This is not a very frequent species of her- 
nia, but does happen, and has as plain and 
determined a character as any other. 

Hernia’ria. (From hernia, a rupture; 
so called from its supposed efficacy in curing 
ruptures.) The name of-a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. 
Order, Digynia. Rupture-wort. 

Hernia‘ria cia'sna. The systematic 
name of the rupture-wort. Herniaria. This 
plant, though formerly esteemed as effica- 
cious in the cure of hernias, appears to be 
destitute, not only ofsuch virtues, but of any 
other. It is the Herniaria glabra of Lin- 
nzeus ; has no smell nor taste. - 

HERNIO/TOMY. (Herniotomia, from 
hernia, and weuyw, to cut.) The operation 
to remove the strangulated part in cases of 
incarcerated herniz, : 49 

Ee 
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HE’RPES. (From ¢prw, to creep ; be- 
cause it creeps and spreads about the skin.) 
Tetter. A genus of disease in the class /a- 
cales, and order dialyses, of Cullen, distin- 
guished by an assemblage of numerous 
little creeping ulcers, in clusters, itching 
very much, and difficult to heal, but termi- 
nating in furfuraceous scales. 

Mr. Bell, in his treatise on ulcers, ar- 
ranges the herpes amongst the cutaneous 
ulcers, and says, that all the varieties of im- 
portance may be comprehended in the four 
following species: 1. Herpes farinosys, or 
what may be termed the dry tetter, is the 
most simple of all the species ; it appears in- 
discriminately in different parts of the body, 
but most commonly on the face, neck, arms, 
and wrists, in pretty broad spots and small 
pimples; these are generally. very itchy, 
‘though not otherwise troublesome; and, 
after. continuing a certain time, they at last 
fall off in the form of a white powder, simi- 
lar to fine bran, leaving the skin below per- 
fectly sound; and again returning in the 
form of a red efflorescence, they fall off, 
and are renewed as before. 2. Herpes pus- 
tulosus. This species appears in the form 
of pustules, which originally are separate 
and distinct, but which afterwards run toge- 
ther in clusters. At first, they seem to con- 
tain nothing but a thin watery serum, which 
afterwards turns yellow, and, exuding over 
the whole susface of the part affected, it at 
last dries into a thick crust, or scab; when 
this falls off, the skin below frequently ap- 
pears entire,with only a slight degree of red- 
ness on its surface ;-but on some occasions, 
when the matter has probably been more acrid, 
upon the scab falling off, the skin is found 
slightly excoriated. Eruptions of this kind 
appear most frequently on the face, behind 
the ears, and on other parts of the head ; 
and they occur most commonly in children. 
5. Herpes miliaris. The miliary tetter. 
‘Phis breaks out indiscriminately over the 
whole body ; but more frequently about the 
loins, breast, perineum, scrotum, and in- 
guina, than in other parts. It generally 
appears in clusters, though sometimes in 
distinct rings, or circles, of very minute 
pimples, the resemblance of which to the 
millet-seed, has given rise to the deno- 
mination of the species. The pimples are 
at first, though small, perfectly separate, 
and contain nothing but a clear lymph, 
which, in the course of this disease, is ex- 
creted upon the surface, and there forms 
into small distinct scales; these, at last, fall 
off, and leave a considerable degree of in- 
flammation below, that still continues to ex-~ 
ude fresh matter, which likewise forms into 
cakes, and so falls off as before. ‘The itch- 
ing, in this species of complaint, is always 
very troublesome; and the matter dis- 
charged from the pimples is so tough and 
yiscid, that eyery thing applied to the part 
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adheres, so as to occasion much trouble and 
uneasiness on its being removed. 4. Herpes 
exedens, the eating and corroding tetter; so 
called from its destroying or corroding the” 
parts which it attacks, appears commonly, 
at first, in the form of seyeral small painful 
ulcerations, all collected into larger spots, 
of different sizes and of various figures, with 
always more or less of an erysipelatous 
inflammation, These ulcers discharge large 
quantities of a thin, sharp, serous matter; 
which sometimes forms into small crusts, 
that in a short time fall off; but most fre- 
quently the discharge is so thin and acrid as. 
to spread along the neighbouring parts, ~ 
where it soon produces the same kind of 
sores. Though these ulcers do not, in ge- 
neral, proceed farther than the cutis yera, 
yet sometimes the discharge is so very pene- 
trating and corrosive as to destroy the skin, 
cellular substance, and, on some occasions, 
even the muscles themselyes. It is this spe- 
cies that should be termed the depascent,. or — 
phagedenic ulcer, from the great destruction 
of parts which it frequently occasions. See — 
Phagedena, 

He’rres amgutatrva, A species of ery- 
sipelas which moves from one part to an- 
other, 

He’rres couza/ris. 
neck. 

He’rrrs pepa’scens. The same as herpes 
exedens. See Herpes. 

He!rprs ESTHIO'MENOS. 
ing the skin by ulceration, 

He’rrrs racie’I, Red pimples common 
in the faces of adults. 

He’'rexs rarino’sus. See Herpes. 

Herrrs re’rus. Common erysipelas. 

He'rees I’'ynica. A fiery, itchy herpes, 
peculiar to India. . -. 

He’rres miuia’nis. See Herpes. 

He’rrrs peri’scetis. That species of 
erysipelas known by the name of shingles. 
See Erysipelas. . 

He'rrrs vustuto'sus. See Herpes. 

He’rrrs ra’Piens. Venereal ulceration 
in the head. ; 

He'rres servi‘co. A name given to the 
cutaneous affection popularly called a ring- 
worm. See Psoriasis. Till the recent ob- 
servations of Dr. Willan, this disease has 
not been well discriminated by any author, 
though it is one with which few practitioners 
are unacquainted. 

He’rres si’ccus. 
round the knees, 

He’rres syruitrticus. Herpes venereus. 
An herpetic venereal eruption on the skin. | 

He’rres zo’srrr. Shingles encircling the 
body. See Hrysipelas. . 

Herpetic eruptions. 


Tetters about the 


Herpes destroy- 


The dry, mealy tetter 


See Herpes. 


Hy/nreron. (From ep, to creep.) A 
creeping pustule, or ulcer. as 
HEWSON, Witt1am, was born at 


Hexham, in 1759, After serying an ap- 
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renticeship to his father, he came to Lon- 
fon at the age of twenty, and resided with 
Mr. John Hunter, attending also the lec- 
_turesof Dr, Hunter, His assiduity and 
skill were so conspicuous, that he was ap- 
pointed to superintend the dissecting room, 
when the former went abroad with the 
army in 1760. He then studied a year at 
Edinburgh, and in 1762 he became asso- 
ciated with Dr. Hunter in delivering the 
anatomical lectures, and he was afterwards 
allowed an apartment in .Windmill-street. 
Here he pursued his anatomical investiga- 
tions, and his experimental enquiries into 
the properties of the blood, of which he 
published an account in 1771. He also 


communicated to the Royal Society several - 


papers concerning the lymphatic system in 
birds and fishes, for which he received the 
Copleyan medal, and was soon after elected 
a fellow of that body. He began a course 
of lectures alone in 1772, having quitted 
Dr. Hunter two years before, and soon be- 
_came very popular. In 1774 he published 
his work on the Lymphatic System. But 
not long after his life was terminated by a 
fever, occasioned by a wound received 
in dissecting a morbid body, in the 55th 
_ year of his age. 

Hexexarna’rmacum. (From ¢é, six, and 
papuakoy, a medicine.) Any medicine in 
the composition of which are six ingredients. 

Hise'rnicus xa!ris. See Lapis hibernicus. 

HIBI’SCUS. (From fis, a stork, who is 
said to chew it, and inject it as a clyster.) 

. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


‘mean system. Class, Monadelphia. Order, 
. Polyandria, 
Hisi'scus anetmo’scuus. The system- 


atic name of the plant whose seeds are called 
musk-seed. Abelynoschus. Granum mos- 
chi. Moschus Arabum. igyptia moschata, 
Bamia moschata. Alcea. Alcea Indica. 
Alcea Egyptiaca villosa. Abrette. Abel- 
mosch.  Abelmusk. Theseeds of a plant 
called the musk-mallow, which have the 
flavour of musk. The plant Hibiscus abel- 
moschus of Linngeus, is indigenous in Egypt, 
and in many parts of both the Indies. ‘The 
best comes from Martinico. By the Ara- 
bians the seeds are esteemed cordial, and 
are mixed with their coffee, to which they 
impart their fragrance. In this country 
they are used by the perfumers. 

_._ Hrccoueu. Hiccup. A spasmodic af- 
fection of the diaphragm, generally arising 
from irritation produced by acidity in the 
stomach, error of diet, &c. | 
_ Hopro’a. (From pes, sweat.) A pus- 
tular disease, produced by sweating in hot 
weather. / 
_ Eipro’crisis. (From idpws, sweat, and 
Kpwe, to judge.) A judgment formed from 
‘the sweat of the patient. 

_ Hipro’nosos. (From idpws, sweat, and 
wor0s, adisease,) ‘The sweating sickness, 


a 
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Hinropy’rerus, (From sSpws, sweat, 
and zupelos, a fever.) ‘The sweating feyer, 
or sickness. See Sudor Anglicus. . 

Hipro'rica. (From idpws, sweat.) Me- 
digipes which cause perspiration. » 

Hiprorororr’rica, (From pws, sweat, 
and moew, to make.) Sudorifics. . 

Hi'era pr'cra, (From: tepos, holy, and 
mucpos, bitter.) Holy bitter, Pulvis aloe- 
ticus, formerly called hiera Jogadji, made in © 
the form of an electuary with honey. It is 
now kept in the form of dry powder, pre- 
pared by mixing socotorine aloes, one 
pound, with three ounces of white canella, 

Hierazo’rang, (From tepos, holy, and 
Bojavn, an herb; so called from its supposed. 
virtues.) A species of verbena, 

Hirraca’nrus. (From sepat, a hawk, 
and av@os, a flower; so named because it 
seizes passengers as a hawk does its prey.) 
A sort. of thistle. 

TIERA’CIUM. (From iepaé, a hawk ; 
so called because hawks feed upon it, or 
because it was said that hawks applied the 
juice of it to cleanse their eyes.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system: 
Class, Syngenesia. Order, Polygamia &qua- 
lis. Hawk-weed. 

Hiera’‘crum pinose’tua.§ The system- 
atic name of the auricula muris. _Piloseila. 
Myosotis. _Mouse-ear. This common 
plant, Hieracium pilosella of Linnaeus, con- 
tains a bitter lactescent juice, which has a 
slight degree of astringency. The roots are. 
more powerful than the leaves. They are 
very seldom used in this country. 

Hiera’cutum. The hieracium, or hawk- 
weed. 

« Huzera’nosos. (From tepos, holy, and 
vooos, a disease; so called because it was 
supposed to be that disorder which our Sa- 
viour cured in those who were said to be 
possessed of devils.) The epilepsy. a 

Hrera'trcum. (From tepos, holy.) A 
poultice for the stomach, so named from its 
supposed divine virtues. 43 


HIGHMORE, Naruaniert, was born , 
at Fordingbridge, in Hampshire, in 1613. 
After graduating at Oxford, he settled at 
Sherborne, where he obtained considerable 
reputation in practice, and died in 1684. 
He pursued the study of anatomy with 
zeal, though with limited opportunities of 
dissection ; and his name has been attached 
to a part, though not originally discovered 
by him, namely, the Antrum Maxillare, 
which had been before mentioned by Cas- 
serius. His principal work is ‘“ Corporis 
humani disquisitio Anatomica,”’ printed at 
the Hague in 1651, with figures, chiefly 
from Vesalius. He .also published two 
dissertations on Hysteria and Hypochon- 
driasis; ari a history of Generation. 

Highmore’s antrum. See Anirum of 
Highmore, “ ‘ 
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Hicvr’rd. |The calabash-tree. Fruit 
said to be febrifuge. 
Hinpa’nus. See Fabricius. 
Himanto’sts. (From mas, a thong of 


leather.) A relaxation uf the uvula, when 
it hangs down like a thong, 


Hi'mas. A relaxation of the uvula. 
Hin. Hindisch. Hing.  Assafcetida. 
Hirroca’sranum. (From urmos, a horse, 


and kasavov, a chesnut; ‘so called from its 
size.) Common horse-chesnut. See Zscu- 
HIPPOCRATES, usually called the 


father of physic, was born in the island of 


Cos, about 460 years before Christ. He is 
reckoned the 18th lineal descendant from 
Esculapius, the profession of medicine hav- 
ing been hereditarily followed in that fa- 
mily, under whose direction the Coan 
‘school attained its high degree of eminence, 
and by the mother’s side he is said to have 
descended from Hercules. © Born with 
these advantages, and stimulated by the 
fame of his ancestors, he devoted himself 
zealously to the cultivation of the healing 
art. Not content with the empirical prac- 
tice, which was derived from his predeces- 
sors, he studied under Herodicus, who had 
invented the gymnastic medicine, as well as 
some other philosophers. But he appears 
to have judged carefully for himself, and to 
have adopted only those principles, which 
seemed founded in sound reason. He was 
thus enabled to throw light on the deduc- 
tions of experience, and clear away the 
false theories with which medicine had been 
loaded by those who had no practical know- 
ledge of diseases, and bring it into the true 
path of observation, under the guidance of 
reason. Hence the physicians of the ra- 
tional or dogmatic sect always acknowledged 
him as their leader. The events of his life 
are involved in much obscurity and fable. 
But he appears to have travelled much, re- 
siding at different places for some time, and 
practising his profession there. He died at 
Larissa, in Thessaly, at a very advanced 
age, which is variously stated from 85 to 
109 years. He left two sons, Thessalus 
and Draco, who followed the same profes- 
sion, and a daughter, married to his favou- 
tite pupil Polybus, who arranged and pub- 
lished his works; and he formed many 
other disciples. He acquired a high reput- 
ation among his countrymen, which has 
descended to modern times; and his opi- 
mions have been respected as oracles, not 
only in the schools of medicine, but even in 
the courts of law. He has shared with 
Plato the title of divine: statues and tem- 
ples have been erected to his memory, and 
his altars covered with incense, like those of 
/®sculapius himself. Indeed, the qualifica- 
tions and duties required in a physician, 
were never more fully exemplified than in 
his conduct, nor more eloquently described 
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than by his pen. THe is said to have ad- 
mitted no one to his instructions without the 
solemnity of an oath, in which the chief ob- 
ligations are, the most religious attention 
to the advantages of the sick, the strictest 
chastity, and inviolable secrecy concerning 
matters which ought not to be divulged. 
Besides these characteristics, he displayed 
great simplicity, candour, and benevolence, 
with unwearied zeal in investigating the 
progress and nature of diseases, and in ad- 
ministering to their cure. ‘The books attri- 
buted to him amount to 72, of which, 
however, many are considered spurious, 
and others have been much corrupted. ‘The © 
most esteemed, and generally admitted ge- 
nuine, are the essay “ On Air, Water, and 
Situation,’’ the first and third books of 
‘«‘ Epidemics,” that on ‘¢ Prognostics,” the — 
«¢ Aphorisms,’’ the treatise “‘ On the Diet 
in acute Diseases,”’ and that “‘ On Wounds 
of the Head.’? He wrote inthe Ionic dia- 
lect, in a pure but remarkably concise style. 
He was necessarily deficient in the know- 
ledge of anatomy, as the dissection of human — 
bodies was not then allowed; whence his 
Physiology also is,in many respects, errone- 
ous: but he, in a great measure, compen- 
sated this by unceasing observation of - 
diseases, whereby he attained so much skill 
in pathology and therapeutics, that he has 
been regarded as the founder of medical sci- 
ence ; and his opinions still influence the 
healing art in a considerable degree. He 
diligently investigated the several causes of 
diseases, but especially their symptoms, 
which enabled him readily to distinguish 
them from each other: and very few of 
those noticed by him are now unknown, 
mostly retaining even the same names. But 
he is more remarkably distinguished by his 
Prognostics, which have been comparatively 
little improved since, founded upon various 
appearances in the state of the patient, but 
especially upon the excretions. His atten- 
tion seems to have been directed chiefly to 
these, in consequence of a particular theory. 
He supposed that there are four humours in 
the body, blood, phlegm, yellow and black 
bile, having different degrees of heat or 
coldness, moisture or dryness, and that to 
certain changes in the quantity or quality of 
these all diseases might be referred; and 
farther, that in acute disorders a concoction 
of the morbid humours took place, followed 
by a critical discharge, which he believed to 
happen especially on certain days. But he 
seems to have paid little, if any, attention, 
to the state of the pulse. He advanced an-_ 
other opinion, which, has since very gene- 
rally prevailed, that there is a principle, or 
power in thesystem, which he called Na- 
ture, tending to the preservation of health, 
and the removal of disease. He, therefore, 


advised practitioners carefully to observe 


and promote the efforts of nature, at the 
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same time cortecting morbid states by their 
opposites, and endeavouring to bring back 
_ the fluids into their proper channels. The 
chief part of his treatment at first was a 

- great restriction of the diet ; in very acute 
diseases merely allowing the mouth to be 
moistened occasionally for three or four 
days, and only a more plentiful, dilution 
during a fortnight, provided the’strength 
would bear it; afterwards a more substan- 
tial diet was directed, but hardly any medi- 
cines, except gentle emetics, and laxatives, 
or glysters. Where these means failed, very 
active purgatives were employed, as _helle- 
bore, elaterium, &c., or sometimes the su- 
dorific regimen, or garlick and other diure- 
tics. He seems cautious in the use of nar- 
cotics, but occasionally had recourse to 
some of the preparations of lead, copper, 
silver, and iron. He bled freely in cases of 
extreme pain or inflammation, sometimes 
Opening two veins at once, so as to produce 
fainting ; and also took blood often by cup- 
ping, but preferably from a remote part, 
with a, view of producing a revulsion. 
Where medicines fail, he recommends the 

_knife, or even fire, as a last resource, and 
he advises trepanning, in cases of violent 
head-ach. But he wished tbe more diffi- 
cult operations of surgery to be performed 
only by particular persons, who might 
thereby acquire more expertness. 


Hirrocra’ticus. See Facies hipprocra- 
tica. 

Hirrora’parnum. (From immos, a horse, 
and Aamafoy, the lapathum; a species of 
lapathum ; so named from its size.) See 
Rumex Patientia. 

Hiproma’ratHrum. (From inmos, a 
horse, and wapafpoy, fennel ; so named from 
its size.) See Peucedanum Silaus. 
_Hieroseui’num. (From inmos, a horse, 

and oéAivoy, purslane ; so named because it 
resembles a large kind of purslane.) See 
Smyrnium Olusatrum. ‘ 

HIPPURIS. (From immos, a_ horse, 
and ovpa, atail.) 1. Some herbs are thus 
named because they resemble a horse’s tail. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Monandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. Mare’s tail. 


' Hirru’ris vurea’ris. The systematic 
name of the horse’s or mare’s tail. Eguise- 
tum. It possesses astringent qualities, and 
is frequently used by the common people as 
tea in diarrhceas and hernorrhages. The 
' same virtues are also attributed to the 
(| Equisetum arvense, fluviatile, limosum, and 
other species, which are directed indiscri- 
“Minately by the term Eguisetum. 
_ Hirrvs. (From ios, a horse ; because 
the eyes of those who labour under this affec- 
tion are continually twinkling and trembling, 
as is usual with those who ride on horse- 
4 back.) A repeated dilatation and alternate 
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constriction of the pupil, arising from spasm, 
or convulsion of the iris. 

_ HIPS. The ripe fruit of the dog-rose. 
They are chiefly used as a sweet-meat, or 
in a preserved state, to make up medicines . 
into pills, &c. See Confectio Rose canine. 

Hir. (From xep, the hand.) The palm 
of the hand. 

,Hira. (From hir, the palm of the hand ; 
because it is usually found empty.) The 
intestinum jejunum. 

Hrrcus BEezoa’/Rricus, (Quasi hirtus ; 
from his shaggy hair.) The goat which af. 
fords the oriental bezoar. 

Hrraquus. (From epkos, a hedge; be~ 
cause it is hedged in by the eye-lash.) The 
angle of the eye. 

AIRU'DO. (Quasi haurudo, from hau- 
rio, to draw out; so named from its greedi- 
ness to suck blood.) The leech. 

Hirunpina’ria. (From hirundo, the 
swallow ; so called from the resemblance of 
its pods to a swallow.) Swallow-wort,. or 
asclepias. See Lysimachia Nummularia and 
Asclepias Vincetoricum. 

Hirv'npo. (4b herendo; from its stick- 
ing its nest to the eaves of houses.) The 


swallow. ‘The cavity in the bend of the 
arm. 
_ Hisrrpura. (From hispidus, rough ; so 


named from the rough, woolly surface of its 
stalks.) See Gnaphalium. 

HODGES, Naruanret, son of the Dean 
of Hereford, was born at Kensington, and 
graduated at Oxford in 1659. He then 
settled in London, and continued there 
during the plague, when most other physi- 
cians deserted their post.. He was twice 
taken ill, but by timely remedies recovered. 
He afterwards published an authentic ac- 
count of the disease, which appears to have 
destroyed 68,596 persons in the year 1665. 
It is to be regretted, that a person, who had 
performed such an important and dangerous 
service to his fellow citizens, should have 
died in prison, confined for debt, in 1684. 

HOFFMANN, Frevericx, was born at 
Halle, in Saxony, 1660. Having lost his 
parents from an epidemic disease, he went to 
study medicine at Jena, where he graduated 
in 1681. The year following he published 
an excellent tract <« De Cinnabari Anti- 
monii,”’ which gained him great applause, 
and numerous pupils to attend a course of 
chemical lectures, which he delivered there. 
He then practised his profession for two 
years at Minden with very good success ; 
and after travelling to Holland and England, 
where he received many marks of distinction, 
he was appointed on his return in 1685 
physician to the garrison, and subsequently 
to Frederic William, Elector of Branden- 
burgh, and the whole principality of Minden, 
He was however induced to settle in 1688 
as public physician at Halberstadt; where 
he published a treatise, «« De Insufficien 
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tia Acidi et Viscidi.”” An university being 
founded at Halle, by Frederic ITTI., after- 
wards first King of Prussia, Hoffmann was 
appointed in 16935 primary Professor of 
Medicine, and composed-the Statutes of that 
institution, and recommended Stahl as his 
colleague. He was most active in his pro- 
fessional duties; and by the eloquence and 
learning displayed in his lectures, and 
publications he extended his own reputation, 
and that of the new university. He was 
admitted into the scientific societies at 
Berlin, Petersburgh and London ; and had 
the honour of attending many of the German 
courts as physiciati. Haller asserts, that he 
acquired great wealth by the sale of various 
chemical nostrums. He examined many of 
the mineral waters in Germany, particularly 
those of Seidlitz, which he first introduced 
to public notice in 1717. The year after 
he commenced the publication of his ‘“‘ Me- 
dicina ' Rationalis Systematica,’ which was 
received with great applause by the faculty 
in vatiotis parts of Europe, and is said to 
have occupied him nearly twenty years. He 
also publistted two volumes of ‘ Consult- 
ations,’ and three books of select chemical 
observations: In 1727, he was created 
Count Palatine by the Prince of Schwartz- 
énberg; whom he carried through a dan- 
gérous disease. About seven years after he 
attended Frederic William, King of Prussia, 
and is said by dignified remonstrance to 
have secured himself against the brutal 
rudeness, shown by that monarch to those 
about him ; he was ultimately distinguished 
with great honours, and invited strongly to 
settle at Berlin, but declined it on a¢count 
of his advanced age. He continued to 
perform his duties at Halle till 1742, in 
which year he died. Hoffman was a very 
voluminous Writer; his works have been 
collected in six folio volumes, printed at 
Geneva: 
valuable practical matter, partly original, 
but detailed in a prolix manner, and inter- 
mixed with mueh hypothesis. He has the 
merit however of first turning the attention 
of practitioners to the morbid affections of the 
nervous system, instead of framing mere 
mechanical or chemical theories : but he did 
not carry the doctrine to its fullest extent, 
and retained some of the errors of the hu- 
moral pathology. He pursued the study of 
chemistry and pharmacy with considerable 
ardour; but his practice was cautious, par- 
ticularly in advanced age, trusting much to 
veyetable simples. 
Hogs fennel. See Peucedanum. 
Ho’cimos. (From ¢Axw, to draw.) It 
sometimes means a tumour of the liver. 
-HO’LCUS. 1. The Indian millet-seed, 
which is said to be nutritive. 
2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Polygamia, Or- 
der, Monoecia. 


They contain a great mass of 
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See Ruscus. 
See Eryngium. 

Houmr'scus. (Dim. of oApos, a mortar. ) 
A small mortar. Also the cavity of the 
largé teeth, because they pound the food as 
in a mortar. , 

Hotoruty'crivss. (From oaos, whole, 
and Avxiis, a pustule.) Little pimples all 
over the body. 

Hoto’stzs. See Holosteus. 

Ho.o'strus. (From odos, whole, and 
oseov, a bone.) Holostes. Holosteum. Glue- 
bone, or osteocolla. 

Hoto’strum. See Holosteus. 

Hotoro’xicus. (From odos, whole and — 
Teww, to stretch.) Applied to diseases ac- 
companied with universal convulsion, or 
rigor. 

Holy thistle. See Centaurea benedicta. 

HOLYWELL WATER. A mineral 
water, arranged under the class of simple 
cold waters, remarkable for its purity. It 
possesses similar virtues to that of Malvern. 
See Malvern water. 

Hoa. An anasarcous swelling. 

Homberg’s sedative salt. See Boracic 
acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS. (Homogeneus ; 
from oos, like, and yevos, a kind. Uni- 
form, of a like kind, or species.) A term. 
used in contra-distinction to Heterogeneous, 
when the parts of the body are of different 
qualities. 

Homopta’tz os. (QuorwAala, from wos, 
the shoulder, and mAa/a, the blade.) See 
Scapula. 

HONEY. Mel. <A substance collected 
by bees from the nectary vf flowers, re- 
sembling sugar in its elementary properties. 
It has a white or yellowish colour, a soft 
and grained consistence, and a saccharine 
and aromatic smell. Honey is an excel- 
lent food, and a softening and slightly ape- 
rient remedy: mixed with vinegar, it forms 
orymel, and is used in various forms, im 
medicine and pharmacy. It is particularly 
recommended to the dsthmatic, and those 
subject to gravel complaints, from: its deter- 
gent nature. Founded upon the popular 
opinion of honey, as a pectoral remedy, 
Dr. Hill’s balsam of honey, a quack medi- 
cine, was once in demand; but this, besides 
honey, contained balsam of Tolu, or gum 
Benjamin, in solution, 

Honey-suckle. See Lonicera periclyme- 


H olly ) knee. 


Holly, sea. 


num. 
Hooping-Cough. See Pertussis. 
Horrocuri'sma. (From omdAoy, a wea- 


pon, and xpoyua, a salve.) A salve which 
was ridiculously said to cure wounds by ~ 
consent; that is, by anointing the instru- 
ment with which the wound was made. 
Hops. See Humulus Lupulus. 4 <a 
Hor rors. The young sprouts of the 
hop-plant are so called; plucked when 
only a foot above the ground, and boiled, 
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at are tateri with butter as a delicacy, 
ard are very wholesome. 

HORDE’OLUM. (Diminitive of hor- 
deum, barley.) A little tumour on the eye- 
lids, resembling a barley corn. A _ stye. 
Scarpa remarks, the stye is strictly only a 
little boil, which projects from the edge of 
the eye-lids, mostly near the great angle 
of the eye. ‘This litile tumour, like the 
furunculus, is of a dark ted colour, much 
inflamed, and a great deal more painful than 
might be expected, considering its small 
size. The latter circumstance is partly 
owing to the vehemence of the inflammation 
producing the stye, and partly to the ex- 
quisite sensibility and tension of the skin, 
which covers the edge of the eye-lids. On 
this account, the hordeoluin very often excites 
fever and restlessness, in delicate, irritable 
constitutions ; it supptirates slowly and im- 
perfectly ; and, when supptrated, has no 
tendency to burst. 

The stye, like other furunculous inflam- 
mations, forms an exception to the general 
rule, that the best mode in which inflam- 
matory swellings can end, is resolution; 
for, whenever a furunculous inflammation 


extends so deeply as to destroy any of the 


cellular substance, the little tumour can 
never be resolved, or only imperfectly so. 
This event, indeed, would rather be hurtful, 
since there would still remain behind a 
greater or smaller portion of dead cellular 
membrane; which sooner or later, might 
bring on a renewal of the stye, in the same 
place as before, or else become cotiverted 
into a hard indolent body, deforming the 
edge of the eye-lid. 


 HO’RDEUM. (4) horrore ariste ; from 
the unpleasantness of its beard to the 
touch.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Triandria. 
Orders Digynia. Barley. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the com- 
mon barley. The seed called barley, is ob- 
tained from several species of hordeum, but 
principally from the vulgare, or common or 
Scotch barley, and the distichon, or hordeum 
gallicum vel mundatum, or French barley, of 
Linnetis. It is extremely nutritious and 
mucilaginous, and in conimon use as a 
drink, when boiled; in all inflammatory 
- diseases and affections of the chest, especially 

when there is cough or irritation about the 
fauces. 
is considered a useful diluent and demulcent 
in dysury and strangury; the gum mixing 
with the urine, sheaths the urinary canal 
from the acrimony of the urine. Amongst 
the antients, decoctions of barley, Kpv6n, 
were the principal medicine, as well as 
_ aliment, in acute diseases. Barley is freed 
from its shells in mills, and in this state 
ealled Scotch and French barley. In 
_ ‘Holland, they rub barley into small round 
_ gvains, somewhat like pearls, which is there- 


A decoction of barley with gum, | 
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fore called pear? barley, or hordeum perlatums 
See Ptisana. 
Ho’rpivm cav’sticum. 


Ho’rpéum I'sticHon, 
fords the barley in coinion use. 
deum. ; 

Ho’rdruM Peria’tum. See Hordewm. 

Ho’rpeum vutearr. ‘The systematic 
name of one of the plants which afford the 
barley. See Hordeum. 

Horehound. See Marrubium. 

Ho’rMinum. ‘(From opaw, to incite; 
named from its supposed qualities of pro- 
voking to venery.) Garden clary. The 
Salvia sclarea of Linnzus.} 

Horn, harts. See Cornu. 


HORRIPILA’TIO. (A sense of creeps 
ing in different parts of the body.) A symp- 
tom of the approach of fever. 

Horse-chesnut. See /Esculus Hippocas- 


See Cevadilla. 
This plant af- 
See Hor~ 


had 


tanum. 
Horse-radish. Seé Cochlearia Armoracia. 
Horse-tail. See Hippuris vulgaris. 


HORSTIUS, Grecory, was born at 
Torgau in 1578. After studying in different 
parts of Germany and Switzerland, he 
graduated at Basil in 1606, and was soon 
after appointed to a medical professorship at 
Wittenburg. But two years after he 
réceived a similar appointment at Giessen, 
and was made chief physician of Hesse; 
where he attained considerable reputation in 
his professioti. In 1722 he went to Ulm, 
on an invitation from the magistracy as 
public physician and president of the college ; 
where his learning, skill and humanity, 
procured him general esteem. He died in 
1636, His works were collected by his sons 
in three folio volumes: 

‘Ho’ktus. (From orior, to rise; as be- 
ing the place where vegetables prow up.) 
1. A gardeti. | 

2. The genitals, or womb of 4 woman, 
which is the repository of the human 
semen. 

Hounds-tongue. See Cynoglossum. 

House-leck. See Sempervivum tectorum. 

HUBER, Joun James, was born at 
Basle in 1707, and graduated there at the 
age of 26, after studying undef the cele- 
brated Haller and other able teachers. Two 
years after he was appointed physician to the 
Court of Baden Dourlach. e materially 
assisted Haller in his work on the Botany of 
Switzerland, and was consequently invited 
by him in 1758 to be dissector at Gottin- 
gen. He speedily rose to considerable re- 
putation there, and received different public 
appointments. He had likewise the honour 
of being elected into the most celebrated of 
the learned societies. of Europe. He died 
in 1778. The chief objects of his research 
were the spinal marrow, and the nerves ori- 
ginating from, it: he also inquired into the 
supposed influence of the imagination of the 

he4 | 


mother on the foetus, and into the cause of js thick in its middle part, and thin towards 
miscarriages. , its edges ; by which means it is more convex 

HULME, Narranizt, was born at Ha- in the recent subject than in the skeleton. 
lifax, in Yorkshire, 1752, and. bred to the [his upper extremity, besides the round 
profession of a surgeon-apotheeary. After smooth head, affords two other smaller pro- 
serving some time in the navy, he graduated tuberances. One of these, which is the 
at Edinburgh in 1765. He then settled in largest of the two, is of an irregular oblong 
London, and was soon after appointed phy- shape, and is placed at the back of the 
sician to the General Dispensary, the first head of the bone, from which it is separated 
institution of that kind established in the by a kind of groove, that makes a part of 
metropolis. About the year 1775 he was the neck. This tuberosity is divided, at its 
elected physician to the Charter-house. In upper part, into three surfaces; the first of 
1807 he died, in consequence of a severe these, which is the smallest and uppermost, 
bruise by a fall. He was author of several serves for the insertion of the supraspinatus 
‘dissertations on scurvy, puerperal fever, &c. muscle; the second, or middlemost, for the 
He also made a series of experiments on_ insertion of the infraspinatus ; and the third, 
the light spontaneously emitted from various” which is the lowest and hindmost, for the 
bodies, published in the Philosophical insertion of the teres minor. ‘The other 
‘Transactions ; and he was one of the edit- smaller tuberosity is situated anteriorly, be- 


ors of the London Practice of Physic 
Human body.” See Man. 
Humecra/ntia. (From humecto, to 

make moist.) Medicines which soften and 

make moist the solids of the body. 


tween the larger one and the head of the 
humerus, and serves for the insertion of the 
subscapularis muscle. Between these. two 
tuberosities there is a deep groove for lodg- 
ing the tendinous head of the biceps bra- 


HUMERAL ARTERY. (Arteriahu- chii ; the capsular ligament of the joint af- 
vmeralis.) Brachial. artery. The axillary fording here a prolongation, thinner than 
artery, having passed the tendon of the great the capsule itself, which covers and accom- 
pectoral muscle, changes its name to the panies this muscle to its fleshy portion, 
brachial or humeral artery, which name it where it gradually disappears in the adja- 
retains in its course down the arm to the cent cellular membrane. Immediately be- 
bend, where it divides into the radial and low its neck, the os humeri begins to as- 
ulnar arteries. In this course it gives off sume a cylindrical shape, so that here the 
several muscular branches, three of which body of the bone may be said to commence. 
only deserve attention: 1. The arieria pro- At its upper part is observed a continuation 
Junda superior, which goes round the back of the groove for the biceps, which extends 
of the arm to the exterior muscle, and is downwards, about the fourth part of the 
often named the upper muscular artery. length of the bone in an oblique direction, 
2. Another, like it, called arteria profunda The edges of this groove are continuations 
inferior, or the lower muscular artery. 5. of the greater and lesser tuberosities, and 
‘Ramus anastomoticus major, which anasto- serve for the attachment of the pectoralis, 
moses round the elbow with the branches of Jatissimus dorsi, and teres major muscles. 
the ulnar artery. The groove itself is lined with a glistening 
Homera’cis mu'scunus. substance like cartilage, but which seems to 
Houmeraus Nr’Rrvus. cervical be nothing more than the remains of tendin- 
nerve. ‘ous fibres. A little lower down, towards 
HU'MERI OS. (Humerus ; from pos, the external and anterior side of the middle 
the shoulder.) Oshuwmeri. Os brachii. A of the bone, it is seen rising [into a rough 
long cylindrical bone, situated between the ridge for the insertion of the deltoid muscle. 
scapula and fore-arm. Its upper extremity On each side of this ridge the bone is 
is formed somewhat laterally and internally, smooth and flat, for the lodgment of the 
into a large, round, and smooth head, which prachialis internus muscle; and behind the’ 
is admitted into the glenoid cavity of the middle part of the outermost side of the 
scapula. Around the basis of this head is ridge is a channel, for the transmission of 
observed a circular fossa, deepest anteriorly vessels into the substance of the bone. A> 
_ and externally, which forms what is called little lower down, and near the inner side of 
the neck of the bone, and from the edge of the ridge, there is sometimes seen such an- 
which arises the capsular ligament, whichis other channel, whieh is intended for the 
farther strengthened by a strong membran- same purpose. ‘The os humeri, at its lower 
ous expansion, extending to the upper edge extremity, becomes gradually broader and 
of the glenoid cavity, and to the coracoid flatter, so as to have this end nearly of a 
. process of the scapula ; and likewise by the triangular shape. The bone, thus expand- 
_tendinous expansions of the muscles, inserted ed, affords two surfaces, of which the ante- 
into the head of the humerus. This capsu- rior one is the broadest, and somewhat con- 
Jar ligament is sometimes torn in luxation, yex; and the posterior one narrower and 
and becomes an obstacle to the easy reduc- smoother. The bone terminates in four 
tion of the bone. The articulating surface large processes, the two outermost of which 
of the head is covered by a cartilage, which are called condyles, though not designed for 


See Deltoides. 
The 


# 
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the articulation of the bone. These con- 
dyles, which are placed at some distance 
from each other, on each side of the bone, 
are rough and irregular protuberances, 
formed for the insertion of muscles and liga- 
ments, and differ from each other in size 
and shape. The external condyle, when 
the arm is in the most natural position, is 
found to be placed somewhat forwarder than 
the other. ‘The internal condyle is longer, 
and more protuberant, than the external. 
From each of these processes, a ridge is con- 
tinued upwards, at the sides of the bone. 
In the interval between the two condyles 
are placed the two articulating processes, 
contiguous to each other, and covered wi 
cartilage. 
smallest, is formed into a small, obtuse, 
smooth head, on which the radius plays. 
This little head is placed near the external 
condyle, as a part of which it has been 
sometimes described, The other, and larger 
process, is composed of two lateral protube- 
rances and a middle cavity, all of which are 
smooth and covered with cartilage. From 
the manner in which the ulna moyes upon 
this process. it has gotten the name of troch- 
lea, or pulley. The sides of this pulley are 
unequal; that which is towards thé little 
head, is the highest of the two; the other, 
which is contiguous to the external condyle, 
is more slanting, being situated obliquely 
from within outwards, so that when the fore- 
arm is fully extended, it does not form a 
straight line with the os humeri, and, for 
‘the same reason, when we bend the elbow, 
the hand comes not to the shoulder, as it 
might be expected to do, but to the fore- 
part of the breast. There is a cavity at the 
root of these processes, on each of the two 
surfaces of the bone. The cavity on the 
anterior surface is divided, by a ridge, into 
two, the external of which receives the end 
of the radius, and the. internal one lodges 
the coronoid process of the ulna in the 
flexions of the fore-arm. The cavity on the 
posterior surface, at the basis of the pulley, 
is much larger, and lodges the olecranon 
‘when the arm’is extended. The internal 
structure of the os humeri is similar to that 
of other long bones. In new-born infants, 
both the ends of the bone are cartilaginous, 
and the large head, with the two tubercles 
above, and the condyles, with the two arti- 
culating processes below, become epiphyses 


before they are entirely united to the rest of 
the bone. 


HUMERUS. (From wuos.) Adjuto- 
rium. ‘The shoulder, or joint, which con- 
-hects the arm to the body. In Hippocrates 
_ it is called brachium, 
Ho’srr1s. (From humi, on the ground; 
. Se because it turns the eye down- 
rds, and is expressive of humility.) See 
Rectus inferior oculi. 


_ HUMOR. (Ab humo, from the ground ; 
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because moisture springs from the earth.) 

A general name for any fluid of the body. 
HUMOR VI'TREUS. The vitreous 

humour of the eye, which takes its name 


rd 


from the mblance to melted glass, igs 
less de than the crystalline but more 
than t queous humour; it is very con- 


siderable in the human eye, and seems to 
be formed by the small arteries that are dis. 
tributed in cells of the hyaolid membrane ; 
it is heavier than common water, slightly 
albuminous and saline. ' 
Humour, Aqueous. 
of the eye. ; 
Humour, Vitreous. See Humor vitreus. 
Humours or THE EyE. They are three 


See Aqueous hwmour 


One of these, which is the in number: the aqueous humour, crystalline 


lens, and vitreous humour. See Eye. ‘ 

HUMULUS. (From humus, the 
ground ; so named because without factiti- 
ous support it creeps along the ground.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


nzan system. Class, Dioecia. Order, Pen- 
tandria. ‘The hop. 
Hvu’mutus tvu’eutus. The systematic 


name of the hop-plant. Lupulus. Convolvulus 
perennis. The hop is the floral leaf or 
bractea of this plant, Humulus lupulus of 
Linnezus, that is dried and used in various 
kinds of strong beer. Hops have a bitter 
taste, less ungrateful than most of the other 
strong bitters, accompanied with some de- 
gree of warmth and aromatic flavour, and 
are highly intoxicating. The hop-flower 
also exhales a considerable quantity ‘of its 
narcotic power in drying; hence those who 
sleep in the hop-houses are with difficulty 
roused from their slumber. A pillow stuffed 
with these flowers is said to have laid our 
present monarch to sleep when other re- 
medies had failed. 

HUNTER, Witt1aM, was born in 1718, 
at Kilbride in Scotland. He was educated 
for the church at Glasgow; but feeling 
scruples against subscription, and having 
become acquainted with the celebrated Cul- 
len, he determined to pursue the medical 
profession. After living-three years with 
that able teacher who then practised as a 
surgeon apothecary at Hamilton, he went 
to Edinburgh in November 1740; andin 
the following summer came to London with 
a recommendation to Dr. James Douglas, 
who engaged him to assist in his dissections, 
and superintend the education of his son. 
He was also enabled by that physician’s 
liberality to attend St. George’s Hospital, 
and other teachers; but death deprived him 
of so valuable a friend withina year. How- 
ever he remained in the family, and prose- 
cuted his studies with great zeal. In 1743, he 
eommunicated to the Royal Society a paper 


on the structure and diseases of articulating _ 
cartilages, which was much admired. He | 


now formed the design of teaching anatomy ; 
and, after encountering some difficulties, 
commenced by giving a course on the oper-~ 


~ 


t 
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ations of surgery to a society of navy suf he published a splendid Work, Which had 
geons in lieu of Mr. Sattiuel Sharpe. At occupied hit for 24 years previously, « The 
first he felt considerable solicitude it speak- Anatomy of the Gravid Uterus,” illustrated 
ing in public ; but gradually this wore off, by plates; admirable for their accuracy, as 
and he evinced a remarkable facility in ex- well as elegance; aiiong other improve- 
pressing hitiself with perspicuity aiid ele- ments, the membrana décidua reflexa, dis- 
garice. He gave so much satisfaction that covered by himself, was here first délineated. 


_~ he was requested to extend the plan to He drew up a detailed description of the 


anatoniy, which he began accordingly in figures; which was published after his death 
1746. His success was considerable, but by his nephew, Dr. Baillie. Anotlier posts 
having somewhat embarrassed himself at humous publication, deservedly mutch ads 
first by assisting his friends, he was obliged mired, was the «* Two Introductory Lec- 
to adopt proper caution in lendiig money; tutes’ to his ahatomical course. As his 
which, with his talents, industry and e¢ono- wealth increased he formed the noble design 
my enabled him to acquiréan ample fortune. of establishing aii anatomical school; and 
In 1748, he accompanied his pupil; young @proposed to government, on the gfant of a - 
Douglas; on a tour; and having seen the piece of ground, to build a proper edifice, 
admirable injections of Albinus at Leyden; and endow a perpetual professorship: but 
he was inspired with a strong emulation to this not being acceded to, he set about the 
excel in that branch. On his return le establishment in Great Wirdmill-stieet, 
relinquished the profession of surgety; atid where he collécted a most valuable museuii 
devoted himself to midwifery, to whieli his of anatomical preparations, subjects of natu- 
person and manners well adapted him; atid ral history, scarce books, coins, &c. to which 

having been appointed to the Middlesex aiid ani easy access was always given; He con- 
British-lying-in hospitals, as well as fa- tinued to lecture and practise till near the 
voured by other cireumstances, he tiade a period of his death in 1785. He bequeathed 
rapid advarice in practice. In 1750 he the use of his museum for 30 years to Dr. 

obtained a doctor's degree from Glasgow, Baillie; after which it was to belong to the 
and was afterwards often consulted. as a University of Glasgow. 

pliysician in cases; which required peculiar HUNTER, Joun, was born ten years 
aiiatomical skill. Six years after he was ad after his brother William. His early edu- 
mitted a licentiate of the College in Lon- cation was much neglected; aiid his temper 
don ; arid also a member of the society, by injured, through his mother’s indulgence. 

which the ‘*¢ Medical Observations and En- Ataproper age he was put under a relation, 
quiries”’ were published. He enriched that a carpenter and cabinet-miaker, whé failed 
work with mary valuable coiimunications; in his business. Hearing at this period of 
particularly an account of the disease, sitice his brother’s success, he applied to become 
called Aneurismal Vatix; a case of emplhiy- his assistant, and accordingly came to Lon- 
setha, with practical remarks, wherein he don in the autumn of 1748. He made such 
showed the fat to be deposited in distinct proficiency in dissection, that he was capable 
vesicles; and some observations oti theretro- of undertaking the demonstrations ifi the 
version of the uterus: and on the death of following season. During the summer he 
Dr. Fothergill he was choseti president of attended the surgical practice at different 
that society. In 1762 he published his hospitals; and in 1756 he was appointed 
‘* Medical Coinmentaries,” iit which he laid house-surgeon at St: George’s; He had 
claim, with niuch asperity, to several ana- been admitted by his brother to a partner- 
tomical discoveries, especially relative to the ship in the lectures the year before. After 
absorbent system, in opposition to the second labouring about ten years with unexampled 
Monro of Editiburgh. He was extremely ardour in the study of human anatomy, he 
tenacious of his rights in this respect, and turned his attention to that of other animals, 
would not allow them to be infringed even with a view to elucidate physiology. His 

by his own brother. It must be very dif- health was so much impaired by these pur- 
ficult; and of little importance, to decide suits, that in 1760 he went abroad 4s 

such controversies; especially as the prin- strrgeon on the staff; and thus acquired a 

cipal points concerning the absorbent system knowledge of gun-shot wounds. On his 

had been stated as early as 1726, in a work return after three years; he settled in Lon- 

printed at Paris by M. Noguez. About don as asurgeon, and gave instructions in 

the same period, the Queen being pregnant, dissection and the performance of oper- 

‘Dr. Hunter was consulted; and two years. ations; and he continued with great zeal his 

after he was appointed her physician extra- researches into comparative anatomy, and 

ordinary: In 1767 he was chosen a fellow natural history. Several papers were com- 

of the Royal Society, to which he com- municated by him to the Royal Society, of 
municated some papers; and in the year which he was elected a member in 1767. 

following he was appointed by the King About this time, by his brother’s inert 

professor of anatomy to the Royal Academy he was appointed one of the surgeons at St. 

on its first institution; he was also elected George’s Hospital; and his professional 

into the society of Antiquaries, and some reputation was rapidly increasing. In 1771 

respectable foreign associations. In 1775 he published the first part of his work on — 


HUX 
the téeth, displaying great accuraty of re- 
seatch: and two years after he began a 
course of lectures on the principles of 
surgery. He fell short of his brother in 
methodical arrangement, and facility of ex- 
pressing his ideas, and indeed adopted a 
peculiar language, perhaps in part from the 
deficiency of his education ; but he certainly 
brought forward many ingenious specula- 
tions in physiology and pathology, and sug- 
gested some important practical improve- 
ments, particularly the operation for popli- 
teal aneurism. In 1776 he was appointed 
surgeon-extraordinary to the King; and 
soon after received marks of distinction from 
several foreign societies. 
increasing, he took a large house in Leices- 
ter-square, and built a spacious museum, 
which he continued to store with subjects in 
comparative anatomy, at a very great ex- 
pence. The post of Deputy-Surgeon-Ge- 
neral to the army was conferred upon 
him in 1786; and in the same year his 
great work on the venereal disease ap- 
peared, which will ever remain a monu- 
iment to his extraordinary sagacity and talent 
for observation. He also published at this 
period <“‘ Observations on the Animal Cico- 
nomy,”’ chiefly composed of papers already 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
In 1790 he was appointed Inspector- Gene- 
ral of Hospitals, and Surgeon-Genetal to 
the army; when he resigned his lectures to 
Mr. Home, whose sister he had married. 
He had been for two years before labouring 
under symptoms of organic disease about 
the heart, which were aggravated by any 
sudden exertion, or agitation of his mind; 
these increased progressively, and in Oc- 
tober 1793, while at the hospital, being 
vexed by some untoward circumstance, he 
suddenly expired. He left a valuable 
treatise on the blood, inflammation, and 
gun-shot wounds, which was published soon 
after with a life prefixed, by his brother-in- 
law. His museum was directed to be 
offered to the purchase of Government: it 
was bought for 15,000/. and presented to 
the College of Surgeons, on condition of 
their opening it to public inspection, and 
giving a set of lectures annually explanatory 
of its contents. The preparations are ar- 


ranged so as to exhibit all the gradations of 


nature, from the’simplest state of animated 
existence up to man, according to the dif- 
ferent functions. It comprehends also a 
large series of entire animals, skeletons of 
almost every gentis, and other subjects o 
natural history. 
Hurisickie. The bluebottle, or cyanus, 
is So called because it is troublesome to cut 
down, and sometimes notches the sickle. 
UXHAM, Joun, was born abcut the 
of the 17th century, and practised as a 
physician, with considerable reputation, at 
Plymouth, where he died in 1768. His 
writings display great learning and talent 
for observation. He kept a register of the 
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weather and prevailing diseases for neatly 
thirty years, which was published in Latin 
in threé volumes. He was early elected into 
the Royal geciety, and communicated se- 
veral papers on pathology and morbid ana- 
tomy. But his fame rests chiefly upon his 
«« Essay on Fevers,’ which went through 
several editions; a dissertation being after- 
wards added on the malignant sore throat. 
HYACI’NTHUS. (Said by the poets 


/ 


to be named from the friend of Apollo, who » 


was turned into this flower.) Hare-bells. 
The roots are bulbous ; the flowers agreeably 
scented. Galen considered thé root as a 
remedy in jaundice ; it is ranked among the 


His emoluments astringents, but of very inferior power. 


HYALO'IDES. (Membrana hyaloides ; 
from tados, glass, and eds, likeness.) Meme 
brana arachnoidea. Capsule of the vitreous 
humour. The transparent membrane en- 
closing the vitreous humour of the eye. 

HYDA’RTHRUS. (From viwp, water, 
and apOpoy, a joint.) Hydarthron. Hydar- 
thros. Spina ventosa of the Arabian writers, 
Rhazes and Avicenna. White swelling. 
The white swelling, in this country, is a 
peculiarly common and exceedingly terrible 
disease. ‘The varieties of white swelling 
are very numerous, and might usefully re= 
ceive particular appellations.’ Systematic 
writers have generally been content with 4 
distinction into two kinds, viz. rheumatic 
and scrophilous. The last species of the 
disease they also distinguish into such tu- 
mours as primarily, affect the bones, and 
then the ligaments and soft parts; and into 
other cases, in which the ligaments and soft 
parts become diseased before there is any 
morbid affection of the bones. 

These divisions, Mr. Samuel Cooper, in 
his treatise on the Diseases of the Joints, 
proves to be not sufficiently comprehensive ; 


and the propriety of using the term rhewm-. 


atic he thinks to be very questionable. 

The knee, ankle, wrist, and elbow, are 
the joints most subject to white swellings. 
As the name of the disease implies, the skin 
is not at all altered in colour. In some in- 
stances, the swelling yields, in a certain 
degree, to pressure; but it never pits, and 
is almost always sufficiently firm to make 
an uninformed examiner believe that the 
bones contribute tu the tumour. The pain 
is sometimes vehement from the very first ; 
in other instances, there is hardly the least 
pain in the beginning of the disease. In the 
majority of scrophulous white swellings, let 
the pain be trivial or violent, it is particu- 
larly situated in one part of the joint, viz. 
either the centre of the articulation, or the 
head of the tibia, supposing the knee affected. 
Sometimes the pain cotitinues without inter- 
ruption ; sometimes there are intermissions ; 
and in other instances the pain recurs at 
regular times, so as to have been called, by 
some writers, periodical. Almost all au- 
thors describe the patient as suffering more 
uneasiness in the diseased part, when he is 


& 
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warm, and. particularly when he is in this 
condition in bed. 

At the commencement of the disease, in 
the majority of instances, the swelling is 
very inconsiderable, or thereds even no 
visible enlargement whatever. In the little 
depressions, naturally situated on each side 
of the patella, a fulness first shows itself, and 
gradually spreads all over the affected joint. 

The patient, unable to bear the weight of 
his body on the disordered joint, in con- 
sequence of the great increase of pain thus 
created, gets into the habit of only touch- 
ing the ground with his toes; and the knee 
being generally kept a little bent in this 
manner, soon loses the capacity of becoming 


b) 


extended again. When white swellings have 


lasted a while, the knee is almost always 
found in a permanent state of flexion. In 
scrophulous cases of this kind, pain con- 
stantly precedes any appearance of swelling ; 
but the interval between the two symptoms 
differs very much in different subjects. _ 

The morbid joint, in the course of time, 
acquires a vast magnitude. Still the inte- 
guments retain their natural colour, and re- 
main unaffected. The enlargement of the 
articulation, however, always seems greater 
than it really is, in consequence of the 
emaciation .of the limb both above and 
below the disease. 

An appearance of blue distended veins, 
and a shining smoothness, are the only al- 
terations to be noticed in the skin covering 
the enlarged joint. The shining smooth- 
ness seems attributable. to the distension, 
which obliterates the natural furrows and 
wrinkles of the cutis. When the joint is 
thus swollen, the integuments cannot be 
pinched up into a fold, as they could in the 
state of health, and even in the beginning 
of the disease. 

As the distemper of the articulation ad- 
vances, collections of matter form about 
the part, and at length burst. The ulcer- 
ated openings sometimes heal up; but such 
abscesses are generally followed by other 
collections, which pursue the same course. 
In some cases, these abscesses form a few 
months after the first affection of the joint; on 
other occasions, several years elapse, and no 
suppuration of thiskind makes its appearance. 

Such terrible local mischief must neces- 
sarily produce constitutional disturbance. 
‘The patient’s health becomes gradually 
impaired; he loses both his appetite and 
natural rest and sleep; his pulse is small 
and frequent; and obstinate debilitating 
diarrhoea and profuse nocturnal sweats 
ensue. Such complaints are sooner or 
later followed by dissolution, unless the 
constitution be relieved in time, either by 
the amendment or removal of the diseased 
part. In different patients, however, the 
course of the disease, and its effects upon the 
system, vary very much in relation to the 


rapidity with which they occur. 


. habit. 
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Rheumatic white swellings ave very dis. 
tinct diseases from the scrophulous distemper 
of large joints. In the first, the pain is 
said never to occur without being attended 
with swelling. Scrophulous white swell- 
ings, on the other hand, are always pre- 
ceded by a pain, which is particularly con- 
fined to one point of the articulation. In 
rheumatic cases, the pain is more general, 
and diffused over the whole joint. 

With respect to the particular causes of 
all such white swellings as come within the 
class of rheumatic ones, little is known. 
External irritation, either by exposure to 
damp or cold, or by the application of vio- 
lence, is often’ concerned in bringing on 
the disease; but very frequently no cause 
of this kind can be assigned for the com- 
plaint. As for scrophulous white swellings, 
there can be no doubt that they are under 
the influence of a particular kind of con- 
stitution, termed a scrophulous or strumous 
In this sort of temperament, every 
cause capable of exciting inflammation, or 
any morbid and irritable state of a large 
joint, may bring such disorder as may end 
in the severe disease of which we are now 
speaking. 

In a man of a sound constitution, an 
irritation of the kind alluded to might only 
induce common healthy inflammation of the 
affected joint. ee 

In scrophulous habits, it also seems pro- 
bable that the irritation of a joint is much 
more easily produced than in the other con- 
stitutions ; and‘no one can doubt that, when 
once excited in scrophulous habits, it is 
much more dangerous and difficult of re- 
moval than in other patients. 

HYDATID. (Hydatis; from ‘tdwp, 
water.) A very singular animal, formed 
like a bladder, and distended with an aque- 
ous fluid. These animals are sometimes 
formed in the natural: cavities of the body, 
as the abdomen and ventricles of the brain, 
but more frequently in the liver, kidney, and 
lungs, where they produce diseased actions 
of those viscera. Cullen arranges these 
affections in the class locales, and order 
tumores. If-the vires nature medicatrices 
are not. sufficient to effect a cure, the patient 
mostly falls a sacrifice to their ravages. 
Dr. Baillie gives the following interesting 
account of, the hydatids, as they are some- 
times found in the liver: —‘‘ There is no 
gland in the human body in which hydatids 
are so frequently found as the liver, except 
the kidneys, where they are still more com- 
mon. Hydatids of the liver are usually 
found in a cyst, which is frequently of con- 
siderable size, and is formed of very firm 
materials, so as to give to the touch almost 
the feeling of cartilage. This cyst, when 
cut into, is obviously laminated, su 
much thicker in one liver than another. In 
some livers it is not thicker than a shilling, 
and in others it is near a quarter of an inch 


side of the cyst, 
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in thickness. The laminze which compose 
it are formed of a white matter, and on the 
inside there is a lining of a pulpy substance, 
like the coagulable lymph. The cavity of 
the cyst, I have seen, in one instance, sub- 
divided by a partition of this pulpy sub- - 
stance. In a cyst may be found one 
hydatid, or a greater number of them. 
They lie loose in the cavity, swimming in a 
fluid; or some of them are attached to the 
They consist of a round 
bag, which is composed of a white, semi- 
opaque, pulpy matter, and contain a fluid 
capable of coagulation. Although the com- 


- mon colour of hydatids be white, yet I have 


occasionally seen some of a light amber. 
colour. The bag of the hydatid consists of 
two laminz, and possesses a good deal of 
contractile power. In one hydatid this 
coat, or bag, is much thicker and more 
opaque than in another; and even in the 
same hydatid, different parts of it will often 
differ in thickness. On the inside of an 
hydatid, smaller ones are sometimes found, 
which are commonly not larger than the 
heads of pins, but sometimes they are even 
larger in their size than a gooseberry. 
These are attached to the larger hydatid, 
either at scattered irregular distances, or 
so as to form small clusters; and they are 
also found floating loose in the liquor of 
the larger hydatids. Hydatids of the liver 
are often found unconnected with each 
other ; but sometimes they have been said 
to enclose each other in a series, like pill- 
boxes. The most common situation of hy- 
datids of the liver is in its substance, and 
enclosed in a cyst; but they are occasion- 
ally attached to the outer surface of the 
liver, hanging from it, and occupying more 
or less of the general cavity of the abdo- 
men. ‘The origin and real nature of these 
hydatids are not fully ascertained; it is 
extremely probable, however, that they 
are a sort of imperfect animalcules. There 
is no doubt at all, that the hydatids in the 
livers of sheep are animalcules; they have 
been often seen to move when taken out 
of the liver and put into warm water ; 
and they retain this power of motion for 
a good many hours after a sheep has been 
killed. The analogy is great between 
hydatids in the liver of a sheep and those 
of the human subject. In both, they are 
contained in strong cysts, and in both they 
consist of the same white pulpy matter. 
There is undoubtedly some difference be- 
tween them in simplicity of organization: 
the hydatid in the human liver being” a 
simple uniform bag, and the hydatid in 
that of a sheep having a neck and mouth 
appendant to the bag. This difference 
need be no considerable objection to the 
Binion above stated. Life may be con- 
ceived to be attached to the most simple 
form of organization. In proof of this, 
hydatids haye’ been found in the brains of 
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sheep, resembling almost exactly those in 
the human liver, and which have been 
seen to move, and therefore are certainly 
known to be animalcules. The hydatids 
of the human liver, indeed have not, as 
far as I know, been found to move when 
taken out of the body and put into warm 
water; were this to have happened, no 
uncertainty would remain. It is not diffi- 
cult to see a good reason why there will 
hardly occur any proper opportunity of 
making this experiment. Hydatids are not 
very often found in the liver, because it is not 
a very frequent disease there ; and the body 
is allowed to remain for so long a time 
after death before it is examined, that the 
hydatids must have lost their living prin- 
ciple, even if they were animacules: and 
it appears even more difficult to account 
for their production, according to the'common 
theory of generation, than for that of intesti- 
nal worms,. We do not get rid of the diffi- 
culty by asserting, that hydatids in the hu- 
man liver are not living animals, because 
in sheep they are certainly such, where the 
difficulty of accounting for their produc- 
tion is precisely the same. 

HY’DRAGOGUES. = (Medicamenta 
hydragoga ; from bdwp, water, and ayw, to 
drive out.) Medicines are so termed which 
possess the property of increasing the secre- 
tions or excretions of the body, so as to 
cause the removal of water from any of its 
cavities, such as cathartics, &c. 

HYDRA/RGYRI NITRICO-O'XY- 
DUM. WMitrico orydum hydrargyri.  Hy- 
drargyrus nitratus ruber. Mercurius corro- 
sivus ruber. Mercurius precipitatus corro- 
sivus. Nitric oxide of mercury. Red 
precipitate. ‘‘'Take of purified mercury, 
by weight, three pounds: of nitric acid, by 
weight, a pound and a half: of distilled 
water two pints. Mix in a glass vessel, and 
boil the mixture in a sand-bath, until the 
mercury be dissolved, the water also evapo- 
rated, and a white mass remain. Rub this 
irto powder, and put it into another shallow 
vessel, then apply a moderate heat, and 
raise the fire gradually, until red vapour 
shall cease to rise.’” This preparation is 
very extensively employed by surgeons as a 
stimulant and escharotic, but its extraordi- 
nary activity does not allow of its being 
given internally. Finely levigated and 
mixed with common cerates, it is an excel- 
lent application to indolent ulcers, especially 
those which remain after burns and scalds, 
and those in which the granulations are in- 
dolent and flabby. It is also an excellent 
caustic application to chancres. 

HY’DRARGYRI O’XYDUM CI- 
NE’REUM. Ozydum hydrargyri cinereum. 
Oxydum hydrargyri nigrum. The grey or 
black oxide of mercury has received several 
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names. Authiops per se. Pulvis mercurialis 
cinereus. Mercurius cinereus. — T'urpethum 
nigrum. Mercurius precipitatus niger. 
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** Take of submuriate of mercury, an 
ounce; limewater, a gallon, Boil the sub- 
muriate of mercury in the lime-water, con- 
stantly stirring, until a grey oxide of mer- 
cury is separated. Wash this with distilled 
water,.and then dry it.’”? The douse from 
gr. ii. tox. There are four other prepara- 
tions of it in high estimation : 

One made by rubbing mercury with mu- 
cilage of gum-arabic. Plenk, of Vienna, 
has written a treatise on the superior effi- 
cacy of this medicine. It is very trouble- 
some to make; and does not appear to: 
possess more virtues than some other mer- 
curial preparations. 

Another made by triturating equal parts 
of sugar and mercury together. 

The third, composed of honey or liquorice 
and purified mercury. 

‘The fourth is the blue mercurial oint- 
ment. if 

All these preparations possess anthelmin- 
tic, antisyphilitic, alterative, sialagogue, and 
deobstruent virtues, and are exhibited in the 
cure of worms, syphilis, amenorrhea, dis- 
eases of the skin, chronic diseases, obstruc- 
tions of the viscera, &c. 

HYDRA’RGYRI O'XYDUM RU~ 
BRUM. Oxydum hydrargyri rubrum. 
Hydrargyrus calcinatus. Red oxide of 
mercury. ‘ Take of purified mercury by 
weight a pound. Pour the mercury into a 
glass mattrass, with a very narrow mouth and 
broad bottom. Apply a heat of 600° to this 
vessel, without stopping it, until the mer- 
cury has changed into red scales: then re- 
duce these to a very fine powder.” 

The whole process may probably require 
an exposure of six weeks. 

This preparation of mercury is given 
with great advantage in the cure of syphi- 
lis. Its action, however, is such, when 
given alone, on the bowels, as to require 
the addition of opium, which totally pre- 
vents it. It is also given in conjunction 
with opium and camphire, as a diaphoretic, 
in chronic pains and diseases of long con- 
tinuance, 

It is given as an alterative and diaphoretic 
from gr.ss. to ii, every night, joined with 
camphor and opium, each gr. one-fourth or 
one-half. It is violently emetic and cathar- 
tic in the dose of gr. iv. to gr. v. 

HYDRA’RGYRI OXYMU’RIAS. 
Oxymurias hydrargyri. Hydrargyrus mu- 
riatus. Oxymuriate of mercury. <‘* Take 
of purified mercury by weight two pounds, 
sulphuric acid by weight thirty ounces, 
dried muriate of soda four pounds. Boil 
the mercury with the sulphuric acid in a 
glass vessel until the sulphate of mercury 
shall be left dry. Rub this, when it is cold, 
with the muriate of soda in an earthen-ware 
mortar ; then sublime it in a glass cucurbit, 
increasing the heat gradually.” 

An extremely acrid and yiolently poison- 
ous preparation, ee uy 
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Giyen internally in small doses properly 
diluted, and never in the form of pill, it 


possesses antisyphilitic, and alterative vir- 


tues. Externally, applied in form of lotion, 
it facilitates the healing of yenereal sores, 
and cures the itch, In gargles for venereal 
ulcers in the throat the oxymuriate of mer- 
cury gr, ili. or iv., barley decoction Ibj., ho- 
ney of roses 3jj,, proves very serviceable ; 
also in cases of tetters, from gr. v, to gr. x. 
in water tbj.; and for films and ulcerations 
of the cornea, gr.i. to water Ziv. 


/ 
Mr. Pearson remarks that when the sub- 
limate is given to cure the primary symp- 


toms of syphilis, it will sometimes succeed ;_ 


more especially, when it produces a consi- 
derable degree of soreness of the gums, 
and the common specific effects of mercury 
in the animal system. But it will often fail 
of removing even a recent chancre; and 


where that symptom has vanished during” 


the administration of corrosive sublimate, I 
have known, says he, a three month’s course 
of that medicine fail of securing the patient 
from a constitutional affection. The result 


of my observations is, that simple mercury, 


calomel or calcined mercury, are prepara- 
tions more to be confided in for the eure of 


primary symptoms, than corrosive sublimate. - 


The latter will often check the progress of 
secondary symptoms very conveniently, and. 
I think it is peculiarly efficacious in reliev- 
ing venereal pains, in healing ulcers of the 
throat, and in promoting the desquamation 
of eruptions, Yet even in these cases it 
never confers permanent benefit; for new 
symptoms will appear during the use of jit ; 
and on many occasions it will fail of afford- 
ing the least advantage to the patient from 
first to last. I do, sometimes, indeed, employ 
this preparations in venereal cases; but it is 
either at the beginning of a mercurial course, 
to bring the constitution under the influence 


of mercury at an early period, or during a_ 


course of inunction, with the intention of 
increasing the action of simple mercury. I 


sometimes also prescribe it after the conclu- — 


sion of a course of friction, to support the 
mercurial influence in the habit, in order to 
guard against the danger of a relapse. But 
en no occasion whatever do I think it safe 
to confide in this preparation singly and un- 
combined for the cure of any truly venereal 
symptom.” 


A solution of it is ordered in the pharma- 
copeia, termed Liquor hydrargyri oxymu- 
riatis. Solution of oxymuriate of mercury. 
“* Take of oxymuriate of mercury, eight 
grains ; distilled water, fifteen fluid-ounces ; 
rectified spirit, a fluid-ounce. Dissolve the 
oxymuriate of mercury in the water, and 
add the spirit.”’ 

This solution is directed in order to faci- 
litate the administration of divisions of the 
grain of this active medicine. Half an 
ounce of it contains one-fourth of a grain 
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‘ef the salt. The dose is from one drachm 
to half an ounce. 

HYDRA/RGYRI SUBMU’RIAS. 
Submurias hydrargyri. Submuriate of mer- 
eury. Calomelas. Calomel.. “ Take of 
exymuriate of mercury, a pound; purified 
mercury, by weight nine ounces. Rub 
them together until the metallic globules 
disappear, then sublime ; take out the sub- 

limed mass, and reduce it to powder, and 
sublime it in the same manner twice more 
successively. Lastly, bring it into the state 
of very fine powder by the same process 
which has been directed for the preparation 
of chalk.” 

Submuriate, or mild muriate of mercury, 
is one of the most useful preparations of 
mercury, As an anti-venereal it is given 
in the dose of a grain night and morning, 
its usual determination to the intestines be- 
ing prevented, if necessary, by opium, It 
is the preparation which is perhaps most 
usually given in the other diseases in which 
mercury is employed, as in affections of the 
liver, or neighbouring organs, in cutaneous 
diseases, chronic rheumatism, tetanus, hy- 

_drophobia, hydrocephalus, and febrile affec- 
tions, especially those of warm climates, It 
is employed as a cathartic alone, in doses 
from vy. to xii, grains, or to promote the 
operation of other purgatiyes. Its anthel- 
mintic power is justly celebrated ; and it is 
perhaps superior to the other mercurials in 
assisting the operation of diuretics in dropsy. 
From its specific gravity it ought always to 
be given in the form of a bolus or pill. 

HYDRA’RGYRI SULPHURE”’ 
TUM NIGRUM. Aydrargyrus cum sul- 
phure &thiop’s mineral, ‘ Take of pu- 
rified mereury, sublimed sulphur, each a 
pound, by weight. Rub them together, till 
the metallic globules disappear.”’ Some 
suppose that the mercury is oxidized in this 
process, but that is not confirmed by the 
best experiments, The mercury, by this ad- 
mixture of the sulphur, is deprived of its 
salivating power, and may be administered 
with safety to all ages and constitutions, as 
an anthelmintic and alterative. 

HYDRA/RGYRI SULPHURE’- 
TUM RUBRUM. Aydrargyrus sulphu- 
vyatus ruber. Red sulphuret of mercury. 
Miniwn purum. Minium Grecorum. Mag- 
nes epilepsia. Atzemafor. Amnion. Axa- 
mar, Vitruvius calls it anthrax, A red 
mineral substance composed of mercury 
combined with sulphur. It is either native 
or factitious. The native is an ore of 
quicksilver moderately compact, and of an 
elegant striated red colour. It is found in 
the dutchy of Deuxponts, in the Palatinate, 
in Spain, South America, &c, It is called 
native vermilion, and cinnabar in flowers. 
The factitious is thus prepared; ‘‘ Take of 
purified mercury, by weight forty ounces ; 
sublimed sulphur, eight ounces. Having 


machted the sulphur over the fire, mix in the 
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mercury, and as soon as the mass begins to 
swell, remoye the vessel from the fire, and 
cover it with considerable force to prevent 
inflammation ; then rub the mass into pow- 
der, and sublime.’’? his preparation is es- 
teemed a mild mercurial alterative, and 
given to children in small doses. Hoffman 
greatly recommends it as a sedative and an- 
tispasmodic. Others deny that cinnabar 
taken internally, has any medicinal quality ; 
and their opinion is grounded on the insolu- 
bility of. it in any menstruum. In surgery 
its chief and almost only use is in the admi- 
nistration of quicksilver by fumigation. Thus 
employed it, has proved extremely service- 
able in yenereal cases, Ulcers and excres- 
cences about the pudendum and anus in 
women, are particularly benefited by it; 
and in these cases it is ‘most conveniently 
applied by placing a red hot.heater at the 
bottom. of a night stool-pan, and after 
sprinkling on it a few grains of the red sul- 
phuret of quicksilver, placing the patient 
on the stool. To fumigate ulcers in the 
throat, it is necessary to receive the fumes 
on the part affected, through the tube of a 
funnel. By enclosing the patient naked in 
a box, it has on some occasions been con- 
triyed to fumigate the whole body at once, 
and in this way the specific powers of the 
quicksilver have been yery rapidly excited. 

This mode of curing the lues venerea, is 
spoken of as confirmed ; and the subject has 
of late years been revived in a treatise by 
Sabonette, and by trials made in Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, 

Mr. Pearson, from his experiments on 
mercurial fumigation, concludes, that where 
checking the progress of the disease sud- 
denly, is an object of great moment, and 
where the body is covered with ulcers or 
large and numerous eruptions, and in ge- 
neral to ulcers, fungi, and excrescences, 
the vapour of mercury is an application of 
great efficacy and utility; but that it is 
apt to induce a ptyalism rapidly, and great 
consequent debility, and that for the pur- 
pose of ‘securing the constitution against 
a relapse, as great a quantity of mercury 
must be introduced into the system, by 
inunction, as if no fumigation had been 
employed. 

Hypra‘reyrum, , Hydrargyrus. (vdpap- 
yupos,:; from vdwp, water, and apyupos, sil- 
ver, so named from its having a resem- 
blance to fluid silver.) See Mercury. 

HYDRA’/RGYRUS CUM CRE’TA. 
Mercury with chalk. Mercurius alkalixatus. 
«Take of purified mercury, by weight 
three ounces; prepared chalk, five ounces. 
Rub them together, until the metallic glo- 
bules disappear.’ This preparation is milder 
than any other mercurial, except the sul- 
phuret, and does not so easily act upon the 
bewels; it is therefore used largely by 
many practitioners, and _ possesses alterative 
properties in eutancous and yenereal coma 
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plaints, in obstructions of the viscera, or of 
the prostate gland, given in the dose of Oss 
to 3ss, two or three times a day. 

HYDRA’RGYRUM PRACIPITA“ 
TUM A’LBUM. White precipitated mer- 
cury. Cale hydrargyri alba. ‘* Take of 
oxymuriate of mercury, half a pound; mu- 
riate of ammonia, four ounces; solution of 
subcarbonate of potash, half a pint; dis- 
tilled water, four pints. First dissolve the 
tauriate of ammonia, then the oxymuriate 
of mercury, in the distilled’ water, and 
add thereto the solution of subcarbonate 
of potash. Wash the precipitated powder 
until it becomes tasteless; then dry it.” 
It is only used externally, in the form of 
ointment, as an application in some cuta- 
neous affections. 

HYDRA’/RGYRUM PURIFICA’- 
TUM. Purified mercury. Argentum vi- 
vum purificatum. * Take of mercury, by 
weight, six pounds; iron filings, a pound. 
Rub them together, and distil the mercury 
from an iron retort, by the application of 
heat to it.” Purified quicksilver is some- 
times administered in its metallic state, in 
doses of an ounce or more, in constipation 
of the bowels. 

HYDRA’RGYRUS ACETA’TUS. 
Mercurius acetatus. Pilule Keyseri. By 
this preparation of mercury, the celebrated 
Keyser acquired an immense fortune in 
curing the venereal disease. It is an ace- 
tate of mercury, and therefore termed hy- 
drargyri acetas in the new chemical nomen- 
clature. The dose is from three to five 
grains. Notwithstanding the encomium 
given to it by some, it does not appear to 
be so efficacious as some other preparations 
of mercury. 

HYDRA’RGYRUS PHOSPHO- 
RA’/TUS. This remedy has beer observed 
to heal inveterate venereal ulcers in a very 
short time, nay, in the course of a very few 
‘days, particularly those about the pudenda. 
In venereal inflammations of the eyes, 
chancres, rheumatisms, and chronic erup- 
tions, it has proved of eminent service. 
Upon the whole, if used with necessary 
precaution, and in the hands of a judi- 
cious practitioner, it is a medicine mild 
and gentle in its operation. The cases in 
which it deserves the preference over other 
mercurial preparations, are these: in’ an 
inveterate stage of syphilis, particularly in 
persons of torpid insensible fibres; in cases 
of exostosis, as well as obstructions in the 
lymphatic system ; in chronic complaints of 
the skin. 

The following is the formula. IK Hy- 
drargyri phosphorati, gr.iv. Corticis cin- 
namoni in pulverem triti, gr.xiv. Sac- 
chari purif. 38s. Misce. The whole to be 
divided into eight equal parts, one of which 
is to be taken every morning and evening, 


unless salivation takes place, when it ought 


to be discontinued, Some patients, how- 
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ever, will bear from one to two grains of 
the phosphate of quicksilver, without incon- 
venience. ' 
HYDRA’/RGYRUS PRECIPITA”- 
TUS CINE’REUS. This preparation 
is an oxide of mercury, and nearly the 
same with the hydrargyri oxydum cinereum 
of the London pharmacopeeia; it is: used 
as an alterative in cases of pains arising 
from an admixture of rheumatism with 
syphilis. It may be substituted for the 
hydrargyrus sulphuratus ruber, in fumigat- 
ing ozena, and venereal ulcerated sore 
throat, on account of its not yielding any 
vapour offensive to the patient. ‘a 
HYDRA’RGYRUS VITRIOLA’. 
TUS. Turpethum minerale. Mercurius 
emeticus flavus. Sulphas hydrargyri. For- 
merly this medicine was in more general use 
than in the present day. It is a very power-- 
ful and active alterative when given in small 
doses. Two grains act on the stomach so 
as to produce violent vomitings. It is re- 
commended as an errhine in cases of amau- 
rosis. In combination with antimony it 
acts powerfully on the skin. 
Hypreiz'um. (From vdwp, water, and 
eAaov, oil.) A mixture of oil and water. 
HyprentTeroce’Le. (From vdwp, water, . 
evlepoy, an intestine, and xnAn, a tumour.) 
A dropsy of the scrotum, attended with 


rupture. 

Hypro’a. (From vdwp, water.) A wa- 
tery pustule. 

Eydrocarbonate. See Carburetted hydro- 
gen gas. 

HYDROCA/RDIA. (From vdep, 


water, and kapdva, the heart.) Hydrocordis. 
Hydrops pericardiit.. Dropsy of the héart. 
Dropsy of the pericardium. A collection 
of fluid in the pericardium, which may be — 
either coagulable lymph, serum, or a puri- 
form fluid. It produces symptoms similar 
to those of /hydrothorax, with violent palpi- 
tation of the heart, and mostly an intermit- 
tent pulse. It is incurable. 
HYDROCE’LE. (From vdep, water, 
and xyAn, a tumour.) ‘The term hydrocele, 
used in a literal sense, means any tumour 
produced by water; but surgeons have al-— 
ways confined it to those which possess 
either the membranes of the scrotum, or the 
coats of the testicle and its vessels. ‘The 
first of these, viz. that which has its seat in 
the membranes of the scrotum, anasarca 
integumentorum, is common to the whole, 
bag, and to ail the cellular substance which 
loosely envelopes both the testes. It is, 
strictly speaking, only a symptom of a dis- 
ease, in which the whole habit is most fre- 
quently more or Jess concerned, and very 
seldom affects the part only. The latter, 
or that which occupies the coats immediately 
investing the testicle and its vessels, hydro- 
cele tunic vaginalis, is absolutely local, — 
very seldom affects the common membrane 
of the scrotum, generally attacks one side 
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only; and is frequently found in persoris 
who are perfectly free from all other com- 
plaints. 

The anasarca integumentorum retains the 
_ impression of ‘the finger. The vaginal hy- 
_ drocele has an undulating feel. 

_ The hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis tes- 
tis is a morbid accumulation of the water 
separated on the internal surface of the tu- 

nica vaginalis, to moisten or lubricate the 
testicle. 

From its first appearance, it seldom dis- 
“appears, or diminishes, but generally con- 
_tinues to increase, sometimes rapidly, at 

others more slowly. In some, it grows to 

a painful degree of distension in a few 
months: in others, it continues many years 
with little disturbance. As it enlarges, it 
‘becomes more tense, and is sometimes 
transparent; so that if a candle is held on 
the opposite side, a degree of light is per- 
ceived through the whole tumour; but the 
only certain distinction is the fluctuation, 

_ which is not found when the disease is an 
hernia of the omentum, or intestines, or an 
inflammatory or a scirrhous tumour of the 

testicle. 

Hyproce'te cysta/ta. Encysted hydro- 
cele of the spermatic cord resembles the 
common hydrocele ; but the tumour does 
not extend to the ‘testicle, which may be 
felt below or behind it, while, in the hy- 
drocele of the vaginal coat, when large, the 
testicle cannot be discovered. In this dis- 
ease also, the penis is not buried in the 
tumour. Sometimes the fluid is contained 
in two distinct cells; and this is discovered 
by little contractions in it. It is distin- 
guished from the anasarcous hydrocele by 
a sensible fluctuation, and the want of the 
inelastic pitting ; from hernia, by its be- 
ginning below, from its not receding in an 
horizontal position, and not enlarging by 
coughing and s sneezing. 

Hyproce’te runrcurt sperMa'rici, or 
hydrocele of the spermatic cord. Anasar- 
cous hydrocele of the spermatic cord some- 
times accompanies ascites, and, at other times, 

it is found to be confined to the cellular 
substance, in or about the spermatic cord. 
The causes of this disease may be obstruc- 

_tions in the lymphatics, leading from the 
part, in consequence of scirrhous affections 

_ of the abdominal viscera, or the pressure of 
a truss applied for the cure of hernia. 

_ When the affection is connected with 
anasarca in other parts, it is then so evi- 
dent as to require no particular description. 

_ When it is local, it is attended with a co- 

‘ lourless tumour in the course of the sper- 
“matic cord, soft and inelastic to the touch, 
and unaccompanied with fluctuation. In 
an erect position of the body, it is of an 
oblong figure ; but when the body is re- 
_cumbent, it is flatter, and somewhat round. 

enerally it is no longer than the part of 
“the cord which lies in the groin; though 
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sometimes it extends as far as the testicle, 
and even stretches the scrotum to an un- 
common size. By pressure, a great part 
of the swelling can always be made to re- 
cede into the abdomen. It instantly, how- 
ever, returns to its former situation, on the 
pressure being withdrawn. 
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Hyprocr'tE prrrirona1. Ascites, or 


common dropsy of the belly. 


Hyprocr'te srina‘tis. A watery swell. 
ing on the vertebra. 

Hyproceto’prs iscuu’rta. (From vowp, 
water, and knAwdys, attended with tumour. ) 
Applied to a suppression of urine, from a 
rupture of the urethra. 


HYDROCE/PHALUS. (From ddwp’ 
water, and kepadn, the head.) Hydrocepha- 
lum. . Dropsy of the brain. Dropsy of the 
head. A genus of disease arranged by 
Cullen, in the class cachexia, and order in- 
tumescentia. It is distinguished by authors 
into external and internal: 1. Hydrocepha- 
lus externus, is a collection of water between 
the membranes of the brain. 2. Hydroce- 
phalus internus, is when a fluid is collected 
in the ventricles of the brain, producing di- 
latation of the pupils, apoplexy, &c. See 
Apoplexia. It is sometimes of a chronic 
nature, when the water has been known to 
increase to an enormous quantity, effecting 
a diastasis of the bones of the head, and 
an absorption of the brain, 

Pain in the head, particularly across 
the brow, stupor, dilatation of the pupils, 
nausea, vomiting, \preternatural slowness 
of the pulse, and convulsions, are the 
pathognomic symptoms of this disease, 
which have been laid down by the gene- 
rality of writers. 

Hydrocephalus is almost peculiar to chil- 
dren, being rarely known to extend beyond 
the age of twelve or fourteen; and it seems 
more frequently to arise in those of a scro- 
phulous and ricketty habit than in others. It 
is an affection which has been observed to 
pervade families, affecting all or the greater 
part of the children at a certain period of 
their life; which seems to show that, in 
many cases, it depends more on the general 
habit than on any local affection, or acci- 
dental cause. 

The disease has generally been supposed 
to arise in consequence either of injuries 
done to the brain itself, by blows, falls, &c. 
from scirrhous tumours or excrescences 
within the skull, from original laxity or 
weakness in the brain, or from general 
debility and an impoverished state of the 
blood. 

With respect to its proximate cause, very 
opposite opinions ate still entertained by 
medical writers, which, in conjunction with 
the equivocal nature of its symptoms, prove 
a source of considerable embarrassment to 
the young practitioner. 

Dr. Beddoes says, aC believes it to belong 
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to inflammation, and that, at an early period, 
he should be inclined to bleed as largely as 
in pneumonia. 

Dr. Withering observes, that, in a great 
many cases, if not in all, congestion, or 
slight inflammation, are the precursors to 
the aqueous accumulation. 

Dr. Rush thinks that, instead of its being 
considered an idiopathic dropsy, it should 
be considered only as an effect of a primary 
inflammation or congestion of blood in the 
brain. It appears, says he, that the disease, 
in its first stage, is the effect of causes 
which produce a less degree of that inflam-- 


' mation which constitutes phrenitis; and 


that its second stage is a.less degree of that 
effusion which produces serous apoplexy in 
adults. The former partakes of the nature 
of the chronic inflammation of Dr. Cullen, 
and the asthenic inflammation of Dr. Brown. 
— There are others again who view the sub- 
ject in a very different light. Dr, Darwin 
supposes inactivity, or torpor of the absorb- 
ent vessels of the brain, to be the cause of 
hydrocephalus internus ; but he confesses, in 
another part of his work, that the torpor of 
the absorbent vessels may often exist as a 
secondary effect. 

Dr. Whytt, who has published an inge- 
nious treatise on the disease, observes, the 
immediate cause of every kind of dropsy is 
the same; viz. such a state of the parts as 
makes the exhalent arteries throw out a 
greater quantity of fluids than the absor- 
bents can take up. From what he after- 
wards mentions, he evidently considers this 
state as consisting in debility. 

As many cases are accompanied with an 
increased or inflammatory action of the ves- 
sels of the brain, and others again are ob- 
served to prevail along with general ana- 
sarca, it seems rational to allow that hydro- 
cephalus is, in some instances, the conse- 
quence of congestion, or slight inflamma- 
tion in the brain; and that, in others, it 

_arises either from general debility or topical 
laxity. In admitting these as incontrovert- 
ible facts, Dr. Thomas is, at the same time, 
induced to suppose that the cases of it ec- 
curring from mere debility are by no means 
frequent. 

The great analogy subsisting between the 
symptoms which are characteristic of inflam- 
mation, and those which form the first stage 
of the acute species of hydrocephalus, (for 
the disease, as already observed, has heen 
divided into the chronic and acute by some 
writers,) together with the good effects of- 
ten consequent on blood-letting, and the 
inflammatory appearance which the blood 
frequently exhibits, seem to point out strong 
proof of the disease being, in-most instances, 
an active inflammation, and that. it rarely 
occurs from mere debility, as a primary 
cause. ; 

The progress of the disorder has, by some, 
poen divided into shreg stages, 
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When it is accompanied by an increased 
or inflammatory action of the brain, as not 
uncommonily happens, its first stage ismarked 
with many of the symptoms of pyrexia, 
such as langour, inactivity, loss of appetite, 
nausea, vomiting, parched tongue, hot, dry 
skin, flushing of the face, head-ach, throb- 
bing of the temporal arteries, and quickened. 
pulse; which symptoms always suffer an 
exacerbation in the evening, but towards 
morning become milder. : 

When it is unaccompanied by any inflam- 
matory action of the brain, many of these 
appearances are not to be observed, In 
these cases, it is marked by a dejection of 
countenance, loss of appetite, pains over the” 
eyes, soreness of the integuments of the 
cranium to the touch, propensity. to the bed, 
aversion to being moved, nausea, and costive- 
ness. The disease, at length, makes a re- 
markable transition, which denotes the 
commencement of its second stage, The 
child screams out, without being able to as- 
sign any cause ; its sleep is much disturbed ; 
there is a considerable dilatation of the pu- 
pils of the eyes, without any contraction on- 
their being exposed to light ; lethargie tor- 
por, with strabismus, or perhaps double 
vision ensues, and the pulse becomes slow 
and unequal. ; 

In the third stage, the pulse returns again 
to the febrile state, becoming uncommonly 
quick and variable; and coma, with con- 
vulsions, ensue. When the accumulation of 
water is very great, and the child young, 
the sutures recede a considerable way from 
each other, and the head, towards the end, 
becomes much enlarged. 

When recoveries have actually taken 
place in hydrocephalus, we ought probably 
to attribute more to the efforts of nature 
than to the interference of art. In every 
instance it is to be regarded as of difficult 
cure. 

An accumulation of water in the ven- 
tricles of the brain, is one of the most 
common appearances to be observed on dis- 
section. In differentcases, this is accumu- 
lated in greater or less quantities. It some- 
times amounts only to a few ounces, and 
occasionally to some pints. When the 
quantity of water is considerable, the fornix 
is raised at its anterior extremity, in conse- 
quence of its accumulation, and an imme- 
diate opening of communication is thereby 
formed between the lateral ventricles. ‘The 
water is of a purer colour and more limpid 
than what is found in the dropsy of the 
thorax, or abdomen. | It appears, however, 
to be generally of the same nature with the 
water that is accumulated in these cavities. 
In some instances, the water in hydrocepha- 
lus, contains a very small proportion of co- 
agulable matter, and in others it is entirely 
free from it. 

When the water is. accumulated to a very 
large quantity in the yentricles, the substance 
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of the brain appears to be asort of pulpy bag, 
containing a fluid. The skull, upon such 
occasions, is very much enlarged in size, and 
altered in its shape; and it appears exceed- 
ingly large in proportion to the face. On 
_ removing the scalp, the bones are found to 
be very thin, and there are frequently broad 
spots of membrane in the bone. These ap- 
pearances are, however, only to be observed 
where the disease has been of some years 
continuance. Megs 
In some cases, where the quantity of wa- 
ter collected is not great, the substance of 
the brain has appeared to be indurated, and 
in others softened. At times, the organ has 
been found gorged with blood; collections 
also of a viscid tenacious matter have been 
discovered in cysts, upon its external sur- 
face, and tumours haye been found attached 
to its substance. — | 
The treatment must be prompt and active 
to give a tolerable chance of success. The 
general indications are, in the first stage, to 
lessen the inflammatory action, afterwards 
to promote absorption. Should the patient 
be about the age of puberty, of a plethoric 
habit, and the symptoms run high at the 
_ beginning, it will be proper to take some 
blood, especially from the temporal artery, or 
the jugular vein ; but, if younger, or the dis- 
ease more advanced, a sufficient quantity may 
be withdrawn by leeches, applied to the tem- 
ples, or in the direction of the sutures. The 
bowels must then be thoroughly evacuated 
by some active cathartic, as they are usually 
_ very torpid, calomel with scammony, or 
jalap, for example; and, in the progress of 
the complaint, this function must be kept up 
with some degree of activity. For this pur- 
pose, calomel may be giyen in divided doses, 
or some other mercurial preparation, which 
may notrun off too rapidly, producing mere 
watery stools, but regularly clear out the 
bowels, as well as the liver, and promote the 
other secretions. | Besides mercury is the 
most powerful remedy in rousing the absor- 
bents, and some of the most remarkable cures 
of this disease, even at an advanced period, 
have been effected by it: whence it would 
be advisable, where the disease was proceed- 
ing rapidly, and particularly if the bowels 
were irritable, to use mercurial frictions, 
that the system might be sooner affected. 
Another very important step, after clearing 
the bowels, is to apply some evaporating 
lotion assiduously to the scalp, previously 
shaved; and the antiphlogistic regimen 
should be steadily observed. Diaphoretics 
will generally be proper, assisted by the 
warm bath; and diuretics on some occasions 
may be useful; but digitalis, which has been 
recommended on this ground, seems more 
likely to avail by lessening arterial action. 
Blisters may be applied to the temples, be- 
“hind the ears, or to the nape of the neck, 
each perhaps successively ; and dressed with 
fayine cerate occasionally, to increase the 
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discharge, and irritation externally: issues 
appear not so likely to prove beneficial. 
Errhines may farther contribute to obyiate 
internal effusion. Electricity has been pro- 
posed to rouse the absorbents in the second 
stage; butits efficacy, and even propriety, is 
very doubtful. Should the progress of He 


Hyprocr'ruatus acu’tus. See Hydro- 
cephalus. 

Hyproce’puanus EXTE RNUS. Water be- 
tween the brain and its membranes. — 

Hyproce/ruatus inte RNus. Water in 
the ventricles of the brain. 

HYDROCO’TYLE. (From ydep, wa 
ter, and xo/vAn, the cotula.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan sys« 
tem. Class, Pentandria. Order, Digy- 
nia. . 
2. The name, in some pharmacopeias, 
for the common marsh or water cotula, or 
penny-wort, which is said tg possess acrid 
qualities. 

Hyprocy’stis. (From véwp, water, and 
kusis, a vesicle.) An en@ysted dropsy.| 


HYDROGEN. (Hydrogenium; from: 
vdwp, water, and ywouat, to become, or 
‘yevvaw, to produce, because with oxygen it 
produces water.) Base of inflammable air, 

Hydrogen is a substance not perceptible 
to our sensations in a separate state; but 
its existence is not at all the less certain, 
Though we cannot exhibit it experimentally 
uncombined, we can pursue it while it 
passes out of one combination into another ; 
we cannot, indeed, arrest it on its passage, 
but we never fail to discover it, at least if we 
use the proper chemical means, when it pre- 
sents itself to our notice in a new com- 
pound. | 
_ Hydrogen, as its name expresses, is one 
of the constituent elements of water. Its 
existence was unknown till lately. It is 
plentifully distributed in’ nature, and acts 
a very considerable part in the processes of 
the animal and vegetable economy. It is 
one of the ingredients in the varieties of bi- 
tumen, oils, fats, ardent spirit, ether, and, in 
fact, all the proximate component parts of 
animal and vegetable bodies. It forms a 
constituent part of all animal and vegetable 
acids. It is one of the constituents of am- 
monia and of various other compound 
gases. 

It possesses so great an affinity for ca. 
loric, that it can only exist separately in the 
state of gas; it is consequently impossible 
to procure it in the concrete or liquid state, 
independent of combination. | ait 

Solid hydrogen, therefore, united to cas 
loric and light, rages a7 bee Oia 

2 . 
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Properties of Hydrogen Gas. 

This gas, which was formerly called in- 

flammable air, was discovered by Mr. Ca- 
vendish, in the year 1768, or rather he first 
obtained it in a state of purity, and ascer- 
tained its more important properties, though 
it had been noticed long before. The famous 
philosophical candle attests the antiquity of 
this discovery. 
_. Hydrogen gas, like oxygen gas, is a tri- 
ple compound, consisting of the ponderable 
base of hydrogen, caloric, and light. It 
possesses all the mechanical properties of 
atmospheric air. It is the lightest substance 
whose weight we are able to estimate: when 
in its purest state, and free from moisture, 
it is about fourteen times lighter than at- 
mospheric air. It is not fitted for respir- 
ation; animals, when obliged to breathe in it, 
die almost instantaneously. It is decom- 
posed by living vegetables, and its basis 
becomes one of the constituents of oil, re- 
sin, &c. It is inflammable, and burns ra- 
pidly when kindled, in contact with atmos- 
pheric air or orygen gas, by means of the 
electric spark, or by an inflamed body; and 
burns, when pure, with a yellowish lambent 
flame; but all burning substances are im- 
mediately extinguished when immersed in 
it. It is, therefore, incapable of supporting 
combustion. Itis not injurious to growing 
vegetables. It is unabsorbable by most 
substances: water absorbs it very sparingly. 
It is capable of dissolving carbon, sulphur, 
phosphorus, arsenic, and many other bodies, 
When its basiscombines with that of oxygen 
gas, water is formed; with nitrogen it forms 
ammonia. Itdoes not act on earthy sub- 
stances. 

Method of obtaining Hydrogen Gas.—A 
ready method of obtaining hydrogen gas 
consists in subjecting water to the action of 
a, substance which is capable of decomposing 
this fluid. ' 

1. For this purpose, let sulphuric acid, 
previously diluted with four or five times its 
weight of water, be poured on iron filings, 
or bits of zinc, ina small retort, or gas-bot- 
tle, called a pneumatic flask, or proof; as 
soon as the diluted acid comes in contact 
with the metal, a violent effervescence takes 
place, and hydrogen gas escapes without 
external heat being applied. It may be col- 
lected in the usual manner over water, tak- 
ing care to let a certain portion escape, on 
account of the atmospheric air contained in 
the disengaging vessels. 

The production of hydrogen gas in the 
above way is owing to the decomposition of 
water. ‘The iton, or zinc, when in contact 
with this fluid, in conjunction with sulphuric 
acid, has a greater affinity to oxygen than 
the hydrogen has; the oxygen, therefore, 
unites to it, and forms an oxid of that 
metal which is instantly attacked and dis- 
solved by the acid; the other constituent 
part of the water, the hydrogen, is set free, 
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which, by uniting with caloric, assumes the 
form of hydrogen gas. The oxygen is, 
therefore, the bond of union between the 
metal and the acid. 

The hissing noise, or effervescence, ob- 
servable during the process, is owing to the 
rapid motion excited in the mixture by means 
of the great number of air-bubbles quickly 
disengaged and breaking at the surface of 
the fluid. 

. We see, also, in this case, that two sub- 
stances exert an attraction, and are even 
capable of decomposing jointly a third, 
which neither of them is able to do singly, 
viz. ; if we present sulphuric acid alone, or » 
iron or zinc alone, to water, they cannot de- 
tach the oxygen from the hydrogen of that 
fluid ; but,if both are applied, a decomposition 
is instantly effected. This experiment, there- 
fore, proves that the agency of chemical 
affinity between two or more bodies may lie 
dormant, until it is called into action by the 
interposition of another body, which fre- 
quently exerts no energy upon any of them 
in a separate state. Instances of this kind 
were formerly called predisposing affinities. — 

2.' Iron, in a red heat, has also the pro- 
perty of decomposing water, by dislodging — 
the oxygen from its combination with hy-_ 
drogen, in the following manner ; — 

Let a gun-barrel, having its touch-hole 
screwed up, pass through a furnace, or large 
crucible perforated for that purpose, taking 
care to incline the barrel at the narrowest 
part; adjust to its upper extremity a retort 
charged with water, and let the other ex~ 
tremity terminate in a tube introduced un- 
der a receiver in the pneumatic trough, 
When the apparatus is thus disposed, and 
well luted, bring the gun-barrel to a red 
heat, and, when thoroughly red-hot, make 
the water in the retort boil; the vapour, 
when passing through the red-hot tube, 
will yield hydrogen gas abundantly. In 
this experiment, the oxygen of the water 
combines with the iron ata red heat, so as 
to convert it into an oxid, and the caloric 
applied combines with the hydrogen of the 
water, and forms hydrogen gas. It is, 
therefore, the result of a double aittinity, 
that of the oxygen of the water for the 
metal, and that of its hydrogen for calorie. 

The more caloric is employed in the 
experiment of decomposing water by means 
of iron, &c. the sooner is the water de- 
composed. . 

Hydrogen gas combined with carbon, is 
frequently found in great abundance in 
mines and coal-pits, where it is sometimes 
generated suddenly, and becomes mixed 
with the atmospheric air of these subter- 
raneous cavities. Ifa lighted candle be 
brought in, this mixture often explodes, 
and produces the most dreadful effects. It 
is called, by miners, fire-damp. It gene- 
rally forms a cloud in the upper part of the 
mine, on account of its levity, but does not 
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mix there with atmospheric. air, unless some 
agitation takes place. The miners frequently 
set fire to it with a candle, lying at the 
same time flat on their faces to escape the 
violence of the shock. An easier and more 
safe method of clearing the mine, is by 
leading along tube through the shaft of it, 
to the ash-pit of a furnace; by this means 
the gas will be conducted to feed the fire. 

_ Sir Humphrey Davy has invented a valu- 
able instrument, called a safety lamp, which 
will enable the miners to convey a light into 
such impure air without risk. This is 
founded on the important discovery, made 
by him, that flame is incapable of passing 
through minute apertures in a metallic 
substance, which yet are pervious to air: 
the reason of which appears to be, that the 
ignited gas, or vapour, is so much cooled 
by the metal in its passage, as to cease being 
luminous. 

Hydrogen gas, in whatever manner pro- 
duced always originates from water, either 
in consequence of a preceding decomposi- 
tion, by which it had been combined in the 
state of solid or fixed hydrogen, with one 
_ of the substances employed, or from a de- 
composition of water actually taking place 
during the experiment. “ 

There are instances recorded of a vapour 
issuing from the stomach of dead persons, 
which took fire on the approach of a can- 
dle. We even find accounts, in several 
works of the combustion of living human 
beings, which appeared to be spontaneous. 
Dr. Swediaur has related some instances o 
porters at. Warsaw, who having drank 
abundantly of spirit, fell down in the street, 
with the smoke issuing out of their mouths; 
and people came to their assistance, saying 
they would take fire; to prevent which, 
they made them drink a great quantity of 
milk, or used a more singular expedient, by 
causing them to swallow the urine of the by- 
standers, immediately on its evacuation. 

However difficult it may be to give cre- 
dit to such narratives, it is equally difficult 
to reject them entirely, without refusing to 
admit the numerous testimonies of men, 
who were, for the most part, worthy of cre- 
dit. Citizen Lair has collected all the cir- 
cumstances of this nature which he found 
dispersed in different books, and has re- 
jected those which did not appear to be sup- 
ported by respectable testimony, to which he 
has added some others related by persons 
still living. These narratives are nine in 
number; they were communicated to the 
Philomathic Society, at Paris, and inserted 
in the bulletin, Thermidor, An. 5, No. 29. 
The cause of this phenomenon has been 
attributed to a development “of hydrogen 
gas taking place in the stomachs of these 
individuals. : 
__ Citizen Lair believes that the bodies of 
‘these people were not burned perfectly 
_ Spontaneously, but it appeared to be owing 
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to some very slight external cause, such as 
the fire of a candle, taper, or pipe. 

HYDROGEN GAS, SULPHU- 
RE/TTED. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
possesses the properties of an acid; for 
when absorbed by water, its solution 
reddens vegetable blues; it combines also 
with alkalies, earths, and with several me- 
tallic oxides. Sulphuretted hydrogen com- 
bined with any base, forms a hydro-sulphu- 
ret) which may be also called an hepatule, 
to distinguish it from an hepar, which is the 
union of sulphur singly with a base. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas possesses an ex- 
tremely offensive odour, resembling that of 
putrid eggs. It kills animals, and extin- 
guisbes burning bodies. When in contact 
with oxygen gas, or atmospheric air, it is 
inflammable. Mingled with nitrous gas, it 
burns with a yellowish green flame. It is 
decomposed by ammonia, by oxy-muriatic 
acid gas and by sulphurous acid gas. 
It has a strong action on the greater num- 
ber of metallic oxides, Its specific gravity 
is about 1718 when pure. It is com- 
posed, according to Thomson, of sixteen 
parts of sulphur, and one of hydrogen. It 
has the property of dissolving a small quan~ 
tity of phosphorus. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen gas may be ob- 
tained in several ways: — 

1. Take dry sulphuret of potash, put it 
into a tubulated retort, lodged in a sand- 
bath, or supported over a lamp; direct the 
neck of the retort under a receiver placed 
in the pneumatic trough; then pour gra~ 
dually upon the sulphuret diluted sulphu- 
ric, or muriatic acid; a violent efferves- 
cence will take place, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas will be liberated. When no 
more gas is produced spontaneously, urge 
the mixture with heat, by degrees, till it 
boils, and gas will again be liberated 
abundantly. 

The water made use of for receiving it, 
should be heated to-about 80° or 90°; at 
this temperature it dissolves little of the 
gas: whereas, if cold water be made use of, 
a much greater quantity of it is absorbed. 

Explanation. — Though sulphur makes 
no alteration on water, which proves that 
sulphur has less attraction for oxygen than 
hydrogen has, yet if sulphur be united to 
an alkali, this combination decomposes wa- 
ter whenever it comes in contact with it, 
though the alkali itself has no attraction 
either for oxygen or hydrogen. 

The formation of this gas explains this 
truth. On adding the sulphuret of potash 
to the water, this fluid becomes decomposed, 
part of the sulphur robs it of its oxygen, 
and forms with it sulphuric acid, this gene- 
rated acid unites to part of the alkali, and 
forms sulphate of potash. The liberated. 
hydrogen dissolves another part of the sul- 
phur, and forms with it sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, the basis of this Bas, which is retained, 
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by the separated portion of the alkali. The 
sulphuric or muriatic acid added now extri- 
eh it from the alkali, and makes it fly off 
in Hie form of gas. 

iluted muriatic acid seems best adapted 
for the production of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas from alkaline sulphurets. If nitric acid 
be made use of it must be much diluted. 
Sulphuric acid yields little gas, unless as- 
sisted by heat. When the proportion of 
sulphur i in the sulphuret exceeds that of the 
alkali, the dense sulphuric acid poured 
upon it emits sulphurous acid gas, All 
the rest of the acids may be made use of 
for decomposing the, sulphurets. 

2. When iron and sulphur are united to- 
gether, they afford a large quantity of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, on submitting 
them to the action of heat, in contact with 
diluted muriatic acid. 

elt together, in a crucible, equal parts 
of iton filings and sulphur ;, the product is 
a black brittle mass, called sulphuret of 
iron, Reduce this to powder, and put it, 
with a little water, into a tubulated re- 
tort ; add diluted muriatic acid, and apply 
a gentle heat, till no more gas is disen- 
gaged. The philosophy of this experi- 
ment is analagous to the former. Part 
of the oxygen 3 the water unites to part 
of the sulphur, and forms sulphuric acid ; 
another part oxidizes the iron, which, dis. 
solved by the acid, forms sulphate of iron: 
the hydrogen of the water, unites to another 
part of the sul} ahur, and forms sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which becomes gaseous by the 
addition of caloric. 

3 Sulphuretted hydrogen gas may also 
be obtained by heating an alkaline sulphu- 
ret, with the addition of water, without the 
aid of an acid. In this . case, the water 
is also decomposed ; its hydrogen unites 
with part of the sulphur, and forms ‘sul- 
phuretted hydrogen; the oxygen of the wa- 
ter unites with another part of the sulphur, 
and produces sulphuric acid, which j joins to 
the alkali and forms a sulphate, The sul- 
phuretted hydrogen becomes disengaged by 
heat in the gascous form. 

4. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas may be 
obtained by passing hydrogen gas through 
sulphur, in a state of fusion. 

For this purpose, put sulphur into a gun- 
barrel, or Wedgwood’s take, and place it 
across.a furnace ; fit to the lower extremity 
a bent glass tube, which goes under a re- 
ceiver placed in the pneumatic trough, 
and adapt to the upper extremity a tu- 
bulated retort, or other apparatus proper 
for producing hydrogen gas. The sul- 
phur must then be heated, and, when 
melted, the hydrogen gas evolved must be 
made to pass over it, Tice: in this man- 
ner, will dissolve part of the sulphur, and 
become converted into sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas, 

5. tt may fiteatad be procured in the 
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following direct, manner : let a small quane, 
tity of sulphur be enclosed in a jar full of 
hydrogen gas, and melt it by means of a 
burning-glass. This method does not suc- 
ceed except the hydrogen gas be as dry as 
possible, for its affinity to sulphur is weak- 
ened in proportion to its moisture. 

6. The method, however, which affords 
it purest, is by treating sulphuret of anti- 
mony with diluted muriatic acid. |The ex- 
planation is similar to the preceding pro- 
cesses. | 

HYDROGEN GAS, PHOSPHU- 
RE/TTED. This gas consists of phospho- 
rus dissolved in hydr ogen gas. 

Properties. — It is “the. most combustible 
substance in nature, and. it is particularly 
distinguished from all other gases, by the 
property of taking fire immediately when 
brought in contact with atmospheric air. 
When mixed with oxygen gas, or with oxy- 
muriatic acid gas, it burns. with great ve- 
hemence, When bubbles of it are suffered 
to pass through water, they explode in suc- 
cession as they reach the surface of this 
fluid. It has an insupportable odour, simi- 
lar to that of putrid fish. It is partly ab- 
sorbable by. distilled water, freed from at- 
mospheric air, at low temperatures, which 
takes up about one-third of its bulk, and 
gives it out again without alteration by heat. 
Water containing atmospheric air decom- 
poses it, when suffered to stand with it for 
some time; When exposed to vivid light, it 
deposits phosphorus in a crystalline form. 


Methods of obtaining ite 


1. Take a small retort; put into it one 
part of phosphorus and ten of a conceti- 
trated solution of potash, or soda; make 
the tiixttre boil, and receive the libbrated 
gas over mercury ; or, if it be intended for 
immediate use, it may be collected over 
water. In this experimént; a2 decompo- 
sition of the water “BRE place. Its oxy- 
gen unites to part of the phosphorus, and 
fortit§ phosphoric acid, whith joins fo the 
potash, and forms phosphate of potash. 
The liberated Hydrogen dissolves another — 
part ef the phosphioras, and becomes con- 
verted into phosphuretted hydrogen gas. 


Tn thus preparing this gas, the body of 
the retort. should be filled as mearly as 
possible with the mixture, otherwise the first 
portion, of gas which is roduced in flames 
in the retort; a vacuum is formed, and the 
water forced up into the retort, whieh en- 
dangers, the bursting of it. 

2). Phosphuretted hydrogen gas is also 
obtained, if, by a direct exposure to @ 
strong heat, we effect a combination of 
phosphorus ‘and lime, and then throw this 
compound into water, a great quantity 0 c 
phosphuretted hydrogen gas will soon be 
formed, and may be collected, in the usual 
manner, over water or mercury. 


The production of ah gi 
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drogen gas in this manner, is analogous to 
the first, with the only difference that here 
the decomposition of the water takes place 
at Common temperatures. 

3. Phosphuretted hydrogen gas may also 
be obtained, according to Davy, in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

Let water be decomposed in the usual 
manner, by means of zinc and sulphuric 
acid, and add to the mixture a quantity of 
phosphorus. The hydrogen evolved will 
dissolve part of the phosphorus; phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas will be produced, 
and take fire at the surface of the fluid, so 
long as the decomposition of the water is 
made, with considerable rapidity. But the 
gas produced in this process burns with a 
_ more lambent flame than that obtained in 
the usual manner, probably on account of 
containing a larger quantity of hydrogen. 
The experiment is nevertheless brilliant, for 
the gas is disengaged in small bubbles, 
which cover the whole surface of the fluid ; 
they disengage themselves rapidly, new 
ones are produced, and the whole fluid re- 
sembles a well of fire. 

For the success of this experiment, it is 
essential that the water, during the action 
of its decomposition, be considerably heated, 
which may be effected by a copious addition 
of sulphuric acid, and that the phosphorus 
be present in a considerable quantity. Half 
a part of phosphorus cut into small pieces, 
one of granulated zinc, three of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and five of water, an- 
swer this purpose exceedingly well. 


Phosphuretted hydrogen gas is also pro- , 


duced by nature. The air which burns at 
the surface of certain springs, and forms 
what are called burning-springs, and the 
ignes fatui (Jack o’lanterns), which glide 
along burying-grounds, or places where ani- 
mal matter is putrefying,. consist of hydro- 
. gen gas, holding phosphorus in solution. 
Hydrogen gaz, light carbonated. See 
Carburetied hydrogen gas. 
Hydrogen gaz, heavy, carbonated. See 
Carburetted hydrogen gas. 
Hyprora’ratuum. (From tdwp, water, 
and Aurafov, the dock.) See Rumex hydro- 
lapathum. 
Hypro’mert. (From ddwp, water, and 
HeAt, honey.) Mulsum.. Aqua Mulsa. 
Melicratum. Braggat. Hydromel. Water 
impregnated with honey. After it is fer- 
mented, it is called vinous hydromel, or 
mead. y 
HYDROME’TRA. (From tdwp, wa- 
ter, and pytpa, the womb.) Hydrops 
uteri, Dropsy of the womb. A genus of 
disease in the class cachevie, and order in- 
tumescentia, of Cullen. It produces a 
swelling of the hypogastric region, slowly 
_and gradually increasing, resembling the 
_ figure of the uterus, yielding to, or fluctu- 
ating on, pressure; without ischury or 
‘pregnancy. Sauvages enumerates seven 
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species. It must be considered as a very 

rare disease, and one that can with difficulty 

be ascertained. 


Hypro/MrHALUM. 
and oupadds, the navel. 
navel containing water. 


Hypro’nosos. (From tdwp, water, and 
vooos, a disease.) The sweating-sickness, 
called Ephidrosis and Sudor anglicus. 


Hyprorrpe'sts. (From tdwp, water, and 
anda, to break out.) A breaking out into 
a violent sweat. 


HYDROPHO’BIA. (From tdwp, wa-~ 
ter, and o6ew, to fear.) Rabies caninas 
Cynanthropia. Cynolesia. Canine mad- 
ness. This disease arises in consequence of 
the bite of a rabid animal, as a dog or cat, 
and sometimes spontaneously. It is termed 
hydrophobia, because persons that are thus 
bitten dread the sight or the falling of wa- 
ter when first seized. Cullen has arranged 
it under the class neuroses, and order spasmt, 
and defines it a loathing and great dread of 
drinking any liquids, from their creating a 
painful convulsion of the pharynx, occa- 
sioned most commonly by the bite of a mad 
animal. 

There ate two species of hydrophobia : 

1. Hydrophobia rabiosa, when there is a 
desire of biting. . 

2. Hydrophobia simpler, when there ts 
not a desire of biting. 

Dr. James observes, that this peculiar 
affection properly belongs to the canine 
genus, viz. dogs, foxes, and wolves; in 
which animals only it seems to be innate 
and natural, scarcely ever appearing in any 
others, except when communicated from 
these. When a dog is affected with mad- 
ness, he becomes dull, solitary, and endea- 
yours to hide himself, seldom barking, but 
making a murmuring noise, and refusing 
all kinds of meat and drink. He flies at 
strangers; but, in this stage, he remembers 
and respects his master; his head and tail 
hang down ; he walks as if overpowered by 
sleep; and a bite, at this period, though 
dangerous, is not so apt to bring on the dis- 
ease in the animal bitten as one inflicted at a 
later period. The dog at length begins to 
pant; he breathes quickly and heavily ; 
his tongue hangs out; his mouth is con- 
tinually open, and discharges a large quan- 
tity of froth. Sometimes he walks slowly, 
as if half asleep, and then runs suddenly, 
but not always directly forward. At last 
he forgets his master; his eyes have a dull, 
watery, red appearance ; he grows thin and 
weak, often falls down, gets up and attempts 
tu fly at every thing, becoming very soon quite 
furious. The animal seldom lives in this 
latter state longer than thirty hours; and it 
is said, that his bites, towards the end of his 
existence, are the most dangerous. The 
throat of a person suffering hydrophobia. is 
always much affected ie as it is asserted, 

4 


From ddwp, water, 
A tumour of the 
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the nearer the bite to this part the more 
perilous, ; 


Hydrophobia may be communicated to 
the human subject from the bites of cats, 
cows, and other animals, not of the canine 
species, to which the affection has been pre- 
viously communicated. However, it is 
from the bites of those domestic ones, the 
dog and cat, that most cases of hydropho.- 
bia originate. It does not appear that ‘the 

- bite of a person affected can communicate 
the disease to another; at least the records 
of medicine furnish no proof of this circum- 
stance. 

_In the human species, the general symp- 
toms attendant upon the bite of a mad dog, 
or other rabid animal, are, at some indefi- 
nite period, and occasionally long after the 
bitten part seems quite well, a slight pain 
begins to be felt in it, nowand then attended 
with itching, but generally resembling a rheu- 
matic pain. Then come on wandering pains, 
with an uneasiness and heaviness, disturbed 
sleep, and frightful dreams, accompanied 
with great restlessness, sudden startings, and 
spasms, sighing, anxiety, and a love for soli- 
tude. These symptoms continuing to increase 
daily, pains begin to shoot from the place 
which was wounded, all along up to the 
throat, with a straitness and sensation of 
choking, and a horror and dread at the 
sight of water, and other liquids, together 
with a loss of appetite and tremor. The 
person is, however, capable of swallowing 
any solid substance with tolerable ease; but 
the moment that any thing in a fluid form 
is brought in contact with his lips, it occa- 
sions him to start back with much dread 
and horror, although he labours perhaps 
under great thirst at the time. 

A vomiting of bilious matter soon comes 
on, in the course of the disease, and an in- 
tense hot fever ensues, attended with con- 
tinual watching, great thirst, dryness and 
roughness of the tongue, hoarseness of the 
voice, and the discharge of a viscid saliva 
from the mouth, which the patient is con- 
stantly spitting out; together with spasms of 
the genital and urinary organs,in consequence 
of which the evacuations are forcibly thrown 
out. His respiration is laborious and un- 
easy, but his judgment is unaffected ; and, 
as long as he retains the power of speech, 
his answers are distinct. 

In some few instances, a severe delirium 
arises, and closes the tragic scene; but it 
more frequently happens, that the pulse 
becomes tremulous and irregular, that con- 
vulsions arise, and that nature being at 
length exhausted, sinks under the pressure 
of misery. 

The appearances to be observed, on dis- 
section in hydrophobia, are unusual aridity 
of the viscera and other parts; marks of 
inflammation in the fauces, gula, and la- 
rynx ; inflammatory appearances in the sto- 
mach, and an accumulation or efiusion of 
blood in the lungs. Some marks of inflam- 
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mation are likewise to be observed in the — 
brain, consisting in a serous effusion on its — 
surface, or in a redness of the pia mater ; 
which appearances have also presented 
themselves in the dog. 

In some cases of dissection, not the least 
morbid appearance has been observed, either 
in the fauces, diaphragm, stomach, or intes- 
tines. The poison has, therefore, been con~ 
ceived by some physicians to act upon the 
nervous system, and to be so wholly cons 
fined to it, as to make it a matter of doubt 
whether the qualities of the blood are altered 
ornot. There is no known cure for this 
terrible disease ; and the only preventive to 
be relied upon is the complete excision of 
the bitten part, which should be performed 
as soon as possible; though it may perhaps 
not be too late any time before the symp-~ 
toms appear. 

HYDROPHTHA’LMIA. (From ddwp, 
water,.and op@aduos, the eye.) Hydroph- 
thalmium. There are two diseases, differ- 
ent in their nature and consequences, thus 
termed. The one is a mere anasarcous or 
cedematous swelling of the eyelid. The 
other, the true hydrophthalmia, is a swelling 
of the bulb of the eye, from too great a col- 
lection of the vitreous or aqueous humours. 

Hyprorntua/tmium. (From ddwp, wa- 
ter, and op@aAos, the eye.) See Hydroph« 
thalmia. 

Hypxroruysocr’tr. (From t8wp, water, 
gvon, flatulence, and knAn, a tumour.) Her- 
nia, combined with hydrocele. 

Hypro’rica. (From vipwy, the dropsy.) 
Medicines which relieve or cure dropsy. 

Hypro’rirrr. (From ddwp, water, and 
wemept, pepper; so called from its biting 
the tongue like pepper, and being a native 
of marshy places.) See Polygonum hydroa 
piper. 

Hyprorneumosa’rca. (From bdwp, wa~ 
ter, mvevya, wind, and capt, flesh.) A tu-~ 
mour of air, water, and solid substances. 

Hyproror'pes. (From ddpey, a dropsy, 
and e:dos, likeness.) A term formerly ap-. 
plied to liquid and watery excrements, 

HY’DROPS. (-pis, m. from sawp, water. ) 
Dropsy. <A preternatural collection of sex ~ 
rous or watery fluid in the cellular sub. 
stance, or different cavities of the body. . It 
receives different appellations, according to. 
the particular situation in which it is 
lodged. 

When it is diffused through the cellular 
membrane, either. generally or partially, it 
is called anasarca. When it is deposited in 
the cavity of the cranium, it is called hydro- 
cephalus; when in the chest, hydrothoraz, or 
hydrops pectoris. When in the abdomen, | 
ascites. In the uterus, hydrometra, and 
within the scrotum, hydrocele. mp): 

The causes of these diseases are a family 
disposition thereto, frequent salivations, ex- 
cessive and long-continued evacuations, a 
free use of spirituous liquors, (which never 
fail to destroy the digestive powers,) schirro= 
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‘sities of the liver, spleen, pancreas, mesen-~ 
tery, and other abdominal viscera; preced- 
ing diseases, as the jaundice, diarrhoea, dy- 
sentery, phthisis, asthma, gout, intermit- 


tents of long duration, scarlet fever, and 


some of the exanthemata; a suppression of 
accustomed evacuations, the sudden strik- 
ing in of eruptive humours, ossification of 


the valves of the heart, polypi in the right 


ventricle, aneurism in the arteries, tumours 
making a considerable pressure on the 
neighbouring parts, permanent obstruction 
in the lungs, rupture of the thoracic duct, 
exposure for a length of time to a moist at- 
mosphere, laxity of the exhalants, defect in 
the absorbents, topical weakness, and gene- 
ral debility. 

Hy’prors ap ma’tutam. Diabetes. 

Hy’prors arti'cuui. A white swelling 
of a joint is sometimes so called. 

Hy’prors cy’sticus. Any dropsy en- 
closed in bags, or cysts. 

Hy'prors ce’nu.§ An accumulation of 
synovia, under the capsular ligament’ of the 
knee. ‘ 

Hy'prors MEDU’LL& SPINA'LIS, 
_ drorachitis and Spina bifida. 

Hy’prors oya’ru. A dropsy of the 
ovarium. A species of ascites. 

Hy’prors pr/croris. See Hydrothoraz. 

Hy’prors PEeRica/RDIL. 
dia. 

Hy'prors putmo/num. Water in the 
cellular interstices of the lungs. 

Hy’prors scro71. See Hydrocele. 

Hy‘prors v’ter1. See Hydromeira. 

Hynprory’rxetus. (From. tdwp, water, 
and upelos, fever.) ‘The sweating fever or 
sickness. See Sudor Anglicus. 


HYDRORACHI'TIS. (From dp, 
water, and paxis, the spine.) A fluctuating 
tumour, mostly situated on the lumbar ver- 
tebrz of new-born children. It isa genus 
of disease in the class cacherie, and order 
intumescentie, of Cullen, and is always in- 
curable. See Spina bifida. 

Hyproro’sarum. A drink made of wa~- 
ter, honey, and the juice of roses. 

Hyoprosa/ccuarum. (From d3wp, wa- 
ter, and carxapov, sugar.) A drink made 
of sugar and water. 

Hyprosa/rca, (From ddwp, water, and 
oopt, the flesh.) Water in the cellular 
membrane. See Anasarca. 

Hyprosarcocr’te. (From déwp, water, 
oapé, the flesh, and xjAyn, a tumour.) Sar- 
-cocele, with an effusion of water into the 
cellular membrane. 

Hyprosetr’num. (From téwp, water, 
and ceAivoy, purslane.) — A species of pur. 

__slane growing in marshy places. 

Hyprosutruune’rum © sri/sit Lu’TEUM. 

See Antimonii sulphuretum precipitatum. 


See Hy- 


Hyprosurruure tum = si/BIX_- RU’ BRUM. 
Kermes mineralis. A hydro-sulphuret of 
antimony formerly in high estimation as an 

_ expectorant, sudorific, and antispasmodic, in 


See Hydrocar- 
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difficult respiration, rheumatism, diseases of 
the skin and glands. pa 

HYDROTHO/RAX. (From sdwp, 
water, and @wpaé, the chest.) Hydrops tho« 
racis. Hydrops pectoris. Dropsy of the 
chest. A genus of disease in the class ca~ 
chexie, and order intwmescentia, of Cullen. 
Difficulty of breathing, particularly when 
in an horizontal posture ; sudden startings 
from sleep, with anxiety, and palpitations of | 
the heart; cough, paleness of the visage, - 
anasarcous swellings of the lower extremi- 
ties, thirst, and a scarcity of urine, are the 
characteristic symptoms of hydrothorax ; but 
the one which is more decisive than all the 
rest, is a fluctuation of water being .per- 
ceived in the chest, either by the patient 
himself or his medical attendant, on certain 
motions of the body. 

The causes which give rise to the disease, 
are pretty much the same with those which 
are productive of the other species of dropsy, 
In some cases, it exists without any other 
kind of -dropsical affection being present ; 
but it prevails very often as a part of more 
universal dropsy. 

it frequently takes place to a consider- 
able degree before it. becomes very percept~ 
ible; and its presence is not readily known, 
the symptoms, like those of hydrocephalus, 
not being always very distinct. In some 
instances, the water is collected in both sacs 
of the pleura; but at other times, it is only 
in one. Sometimes it is lodged in the pe. 
ricardium alone; but, for the most part, if 
only appears there when, at the same time, 
a collection is present in one or both cavie 
ties of the thorax. Sometimes the water is 
effused in. the cellular texture .of- the 
lungs, without any being deposited in the 
cavity of the thorax. In a few cases, the wae 
ter that is collected is enveloped in small 
cysts, of a membranous nature, known by 
the name of hydatides,which seem to float in 
the cavity; hut more frequently they are 
connected with, and attached to, particular 
parts of the internal surface of the pleura. 

Hydrothorax often comes on with a sense 
of uneasiness at the lower end of the ster- 
num, accompanied by a difficulty of breath. 
ing, which is much increased by any exer- 
tion, and which is always most considerable 
during night, when the body is in an hori- 
zontal posture. Along with these symp- 
toms there is a cough, that is at first dry, 
but which, after'a time, is attended with an 
expectoration of thin mucus. There is 
likewise a paleness of the complexion, and 
an anasarcous swelling of the feet and legs, 
together with a considerable degree of thirst, 
and a diminished flow of urine. Under 
these appearances, we have just grounds te 
suspect that there is a collection of water in 
the chest; but ifthe fluctuation can be per- 
ceived, there can then remain no doubt as. 
to the reality of its presence. ™ 

During the progress of the disease, it, is 
no uncommon thing for the patient to feel 
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a numbness, or degree of palsy, in one o¥ 
both arms, and to be more than ordinarily 
sensible to cold. With regard to the pulse, 
itis usually quick at first, but, towards the 
end, becomés irregular and intermitting, - 

Our prognostic in hydrothorax must, in 

general, be unfavourable, as it has seldom 
‘been cured, and, in many cases, will hardly 
admit even of alleviation, the difficulty of 
breathing continuing to intrease, until the 
action of the lungs is at last entirely imped- 
ed by the quantity of water deposited in the 
chest. In some cases, the event is suddenly 
fatal, but in others, it is preceded, for a few 
days previous to death, by a spitting of 
blood. 

Dissections of this disease shew that, in 
some cases, the water is either collected in 
one side of the thorax, or that there are hy- 
datides formed in some particular part of it ; 
but they more frequently discover water in 
both sidés of the chest, accompanied by a 
collection in the cellular texture and princi- 
pal cavities of the body. The fluid is 
usually of a yellowish colour; possesses 
properties similar to serum, and, with re- 
spect to its quantity, varies very much, be- 
ing from a few oulices to several quarts. Ac- 
cording to the quantity, so are the lungs com+ 
pressed by it ; and, where it is very consider- 
able, they are usually found much reduced 
in size. When universal anasarea has pre- 
ceded the collection in the chest; it is no 
uncommon occurrence to find some of the, 
abdominal viscera ii a schirrous state, 

The treatment of this disease must be 
conducted on the same general plan as that 
of anasarca. Emetics, however, are hazard- 
ous, ad purgatives do not afford so much 
benefit ; but the bowels must be kept regu- 
lar, and other evacuating remedies may be 
ermmployed in conjunction with tonics. Squill 

_ has been chiefly resorted to, as being expec- 
torant as well as diuretic; but its power is 
usually not great, unless it be carried so far 
as to cause nausea, which cannot usually be 
borne to any extent. Digitalis is more to 
be relied upon; but it will be better to con- 
join them, adding, perhaps, some form of 
mercury; and employing at the same time 
other diuretics, as the supertartrate or ace- 
tate of potash, juniper berries, &c. Where 
febrile symptoms attend, diaphoretics will 

_ probably be especially serviceable, as the’ 

pulvis ipecacuanhee compositus, or antimo- 
nials in small doses; which last may ‘also 
promote expectoration. Blisters to the 
chest will be proper in many cases, particu- 
larly should there be any: pain or other 
mark of inflammatory action. Myrrh seems 
to answer better than most other tonies,’as 
more decidedly promoting expectoration ; or 
the nitric acid may be given, increasing the 
secretion of urine, as well as supporting the: 
strength. ‘The inhalation’ of oxygen gas is 
stated to have been in some instances singu- 


larly beneficial. Where the fluid is col- 
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lected in either of the sacs of the pleura, the 
operation of paracentesis of the thorax may 
afford relief under urgent symptoms, and, 
perhaps, contribute to the recovery of the 


patient, — 
HYGIE’NE. (From tye, to be 
well.) Hygtesis. Hygeia. Modern phy- 


sicians have applied this term to that divi- 
sion of therapeia which treats of the diet of 
the sick and the non-naturals. 

Hycir’sts. See Hygiene. 

Hy’cra. (From vypos, humid.) Liquid 
plasters. 

Hiverempta’strum. (From vypos, moist, 
and eurAaspov, a plaster.) - A liquid plas- 
ter. 

Hycrozrerua’ricus.. (From vypos, hu- 
mid, and BAepapov, the eye-lid.) Applied 
to the emunctory ducts in the extreme edge, 
or inner part, of the eye-lid. 

Hyerocirsoce/tx. (From vypos, moist, 
Kipoos, a varix, and KyAn, atumour.) Di- 
lated spermatic veins, with dropsy of the 
scrotum. 

Hycrocotry’rium. (From vypos, liquid, 
and KoAAvpioy, a collyrium.) A collyrium 
composed of liquids. ~- ; 

HYGRO'/LOGY. —§ (Hygrologia; from 
vypos, a humour or fluid, and Aoyos, a dis- 
course.) The doctrine of the fluids. 

~HYGRO’/MA. (vypoua: from vypos, 
a liquid.) An encysted tumour, whose 
contents are either serum or a fluid like 
lymph. It sometimes happens that these 
tumours are filled with hydatids. 
matous tumours require the removal of 
the cyst, or the destruction of its secreting 
surface. : 

HYGRO/METER. = (Hygrometrum ; 
from vypos, moist, and wetpov, a measure. ) 
Hydrometer. An instrument to measure 


the degrees of moisture in the atmosphere, - 


It also means an infirm part of the body, 


‘affected by moisture of the atmosphere. 


HYGROSCO’PICS. Substances which 
have the property of absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere. See Atmosphere. 


Hycromy’/rum., (From vypos, moist, 
and wvpov, a liquid ointment.) A liquid 
ointment. 

Hyerorno/s1a. The same as hydro- 
phobia. ; J 

Hy'tz. .(vAy, matter.) The materia 


medica, or matter of any kind which comes 
under the cognisance of a medical per- 
son. 
HY'MEN. (From Hymen, the god of 
marriage, because this membrane is. sup- 
posed to be entire before marriage, or co- 


pulation.) The hymen is a thin membrane, — 


of a semilunar or circular form, placed at 
the entrance of the vagina, which it partly 
closes. It has a very different appearance 
in different women, but it is generally, if 
not always found, in virgins, and is very 
properly esteemed the test of virginity, 
being ruptured in the first act of coition. 


, 


Hygro- . 
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“THe yemnants of the hyinén ate called the 
caruncule myrtiformes. The hymen is 
also peculiar to the human species. There 
are two circumstances relating to the hy- 
men which require médical assistance. It 
is sometimes of such a strong ligamentous 
texture, that it cannot be ruptured, and 


prevents the connection between the sexes. — 


It is also sometimes imperforated, wholly 
closing the entrance into the vagina, and 
preventing any discharge from the uterus ; 
but both these cases are extremely rare. 
If the hymen be of an unnaturally firm 
texture, but perforated, though perhaps 
with a very small opening, the inconve- 
niencies thence arising will not be disco- 
vered before the time of marriage, when 
they may be removed by a crucial incision 
made through it, taking care not to injure 
the adjoining parts. 

The imperforation of the hymen will 
produce its inconveniences when the per- 
son begins to menstruate. For the men- 
struous fluid, being secreted from the ute- 
rus at éach period, and not evacuated, 
the patierit suffers much pain from the 
distension of the parts, many strange symp- 
toms and appearances are occasioned, and 
suspicions injurious to her reputation are 
often entertained. In a case of this kind, 
for which Dr. Denman was consulted, the 
young woman, who was twenty-two years 
of agé, having many uterine complaints, 
with the abdomen enlarged, was suspected 
to be pregnant, though she persevered in 
assertilig the Contrary, and had never men- 
struated. Wheh she was prevailed upon 
to submit to an examination, the circum- 
scribed tumour of the uterus was found to 
reach as high as the navel, and the external 
pérts were stretched by a round soft sub 
stance at the entratice of the vagina, in such 
a manner a8 to resemble that appearance 
which they have when the head of a child 
is passing through them: but there was no 
entrance into the vagina. On the follow- 
ing morning, ah incision was carefully 
made through the hymen, which had a 
fleshy appearance, and was thickened in 
proportion to its distension. Not less than 
four pouids of blood, of the colour and 
consistence of tar, were discharged; and 
the tumefaction of the abdomen was imme- 
diately removed. Several stellated inci- 
sions were afterwards made through the di- 
vided edges, which is a very necessary part of 
the operation ; and care was taken to pre- 
vent a re-union of the hymen till the next 
period of mienstruation, after which she 
suffered no inconvenience. The blood dis- 
charged was not putrid or coagulated, and 
seemned to have undergone no other change, 
after its secretion, but what was occasioned 
by the absorption of its more flwid parts. 
Some caution is required when the hymen 
is closed in those who are in advanced age, 
unless the membrane be distended by the 


the fore-part. of the throat. 
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confined tenses: as Dr. Denman once — 


saw an instance of inflammation of the 
peritoneum being immediately produced 
after the operation, of which the patient 
died as in the true puerpeal fever, and no 
other reason could be assigned for the dis- 
ease. “et 
The caruncule myrtiformes, by their 
elongation and enlargement, sometimes 
become very painful and troublesome. 
Hymena a covu/rparit, $(Hymenea, 
corrupted from anime, or animea.) The 
systematic name of the tree which affords » 
the resin anime. See Anime. : 
HYO. Names. compounded of this 


word: belong to muscles which originate — 


from, or are inserted into, or connected 
with the os hyoidés ; as, Hyo-glossus, Hyo- 
pharyngeus, Genio-hyo-glossus, &c. 

HYO-GLO’SSUS. — Cerato-glossus of 
Douglas and Cowper. Basio-cerato-chon- 
dro-glossus of Albinus. —Hyo-chondro- 
glosse of Dumas. A muscle situated at 
the sides between the os hyoides and the 
tongue. It arises from the basis, but 
chiefly from the corner of the os hyoides, 
running laterally and forwards to the 
tongue, which it pulls inwards and down- 
wards. 

HYOI!'DES OS. (doades: from the 
Greek letter v, and eidos, likeness; so 
named from its resemblance.) This bone, 
which is situated between the root of the 
tongue and the larynx, derives its name 
from its supposed resemblance to the Greek 
letter v, and is, by some writers, described 
along with the parts contained in the 
mouth. ,Ruysch has seen the ligaments of 
the bone 66 completely ossified, that the ds 
hyoidés was joined to the temporal bones 
by anchylosis. In describing this bone, it 
may be distinguished into its body, horns, 
and appendices. The body is the middle 
and broadest part of the bone, so placed 
that it may be easily felt with the finger in 
Its fore-part, 
which is placed towards the tongue, is irre 
gularly convex, and its inner surface, which 
is turned towards the larynx, is unequally 
concave. The cornua, or horns, which are 
flat, and a little bent, are considerably 
longer than the body of the bone, and may 
be said to form the sides of the v. These 
horns are thickest near the body of the 
bone. At the extremity of each is observed 
a round tubercle, from which a ligament 
passes to the thyroid cartilage. ‘The appen- 
dices, or lesser horns, cornua minora, as 
they are ‘called by some writers, are two 
small processes, which in their size and 
shape are somewhat like a grain of wheat. 
They rise up from the articulations of the 
cornua; with the body of the bone, and are 
sometimes connected..with the styloid pros 
cess on each’ side, by means of a» ligaments 
It is not unusual to find small portions of 
bone in these ligaments; and Ruysch, as we 
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’ have already observed, has seen them com- 
pletely ossified. In the foetus, almost the 
whole of the bone is in>a cartflaginous 
state, excepting a small point of a bone in 
the middle of its body, and in each of its 
horns. ‘The appendices do not begin to 
appear till after birth, and usually re- 
a cartilaginous many years. The os 
_ hyoides serves to support. the tongue, and 
affords attachment to a variety of muscles, 
some of which perform the motions of the 
tongue, while others act on the larynx and 
~ fauces. 

HYOPHARYNGE’'US. (From voeides, 
the hyoid bone, and gapwyt, the pharynx.) 
A muscle so called from its origin in the os 
hyoides, and its insertion in the pharynx. 

Hyoratua’tmus. (From vs, a swine, 
and op@aAjos, an eye; so named from the 
supposed resemblance of its flower to a hog’s 
eye.) Goldenstarwort ; hog’s eye plant. 

HYOSCY’AMUS. (From us, a swine, 
and kvauos, a bean ; so named because hogs 
eat it as a medicine, or it may be because 
the plant is hairy and bristly, like a swine.) 

1. [he name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the hen- 
bane. See Hyosciamus niger. 

Hyoscy’amus aux/sus. ‘This plant, a na- 
tive of the south of Europe, possesses simi- 
lar virtues to the hyoscyamus niger. See 
HHyoscyamus. 

Hyoscy’amus uv’reus, 
bacco. 

Hyoscy’amus wi'cer. The systematic 
name of henbane, called also Fada suilla. 
Apollinaris altercum. Agone. Altercangenon. 
Common or black henbane. Hyoscyamus 
niger, foliis amplexicaulibus sinuatis, floribus 
sessilibus of Linneus. 

The leaves of this plant, when recent, 
have a slightly foetid smell, and a mucilagi- 
nous taste; when dried, they lose both taste 
and smell, and part also of their narcotic 
power. The root possesses the same quali- 
ties as the leaves, and even in a more emi- 
nent degree. ‘ 

Henbane resembles epium in its action, 
more than any other narcotic does. Ina 
moderate dose, it increases at first the 
strength of the pulse, and occasions: some 
sense of heat, which are followed by dimi- 
nished sensibility and motion; in’ some 
cases, by thirst, sickness, stupor, and dimness 
of vision. In a larger quantity it occasions 
profound sleep, hard pulse, and sometimes 
fierce delirium, ending in coma, or convul- 
sions, with a remarkable dilatation of the 
pupil, distortion of the countenance, a weak 
tremulous pulse, and eruption of petechiz. 
On dissection, gangrenous spots have been 
found on the internal surface of the sto- 
mach. Its baneful effects are best coun- 
teracted by a powerful emetic, and by drink- 
ing largely of the vegetable acids, 


A species of to- 


. 
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Henbane has been used in various spas- 
modic and painful diseases, as in epilepsy, 
hysteria, palpitation, head-ache, paralysis, 
mania, and scirrhus. It is given in the 


form of the inspissated juice of the fresh 


leaves, the dose of which is from one to — 


two grains; which requires to be gradually 
increased. Itis sometimes employed as a 
substitute for opium, where the latter, from 
idiosynerasy, occasions ‘any disagreeable 
symptom. The henbane also is free from 
the constipating quality of, the opium. 

Hyornyror’pes. (From voedes, the hy- 
oid bone, and @vpoetdns, the thyroid carti- 
lage.) A muscle named from its origin in 
the hyoid bone, and insertion in the thyroid 
cartilage. 

Hyea'crica. (From vrerye, to subdue.) 
Medicines which evacuate the feces. 

Hyrater’rrrum. (From vmaaepw, to 
spread upon.) A spatula for spreading 
ointments with, 


Hyee'tara. (From vmeaw, to move.) 
Cathartics. 
HAyrrrasrar'sis. (From v7ep, and 


ao Gavouat, to feel.) Error of appetite, whether 
by excess or deficiency. It is synonymous 
with Dr, Cullen’s order of dysorexie. 
HYPERCATHA‘RSIS. (From vmep, 
supra, over or above, and kaPaipw, to purge. ) 
HHyperinesis. . Hyperinos. An excessive 
purging from medicines. . 
Hyrercoryrno'sis. (From vzep, above, 
and kopyy, the vertex.) A prominence, or 
protuberance. Hippocrates calls the lobes 
of the liver and lungs Hypercoryphoses. 
Hypr’rcrisis. (vmepxpicis: from vzep, 
over. or above, and kpivw, to separate.) A cri- 
tical excretion above measure; as when.a fe- 
ver terminates ina looseness, the humours 
may flow off faster than the strength can 
bear, and therefore it is to be checked. 
Hyrere’MEsis. 
and euew, to vomit.) An excessive evacua-~ 
tion by vomiting. 


Hvrerernipro’sis. (From v7ep, excess, 
and 15pws, sweat.) Immoderate sweat- 
ing. 

HYPE’RICUM. (From drep, over, 


and eKwy, an image, or spectre; so named 
because it was thought to have power over 
and to drive away evil spirits.): 1. The 


name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan. 
Class, Polyadelphia. . Order, Po-- 


system. 
lyandria. St. John’s wort. . 

¢. The pharmacopeeial name of the per- 
forated or common St. John’s wort, called 
also fuga demonum, andandrosemum. Hy-~ 
pericum perforatum—floribus trigynis, caule 
ancipitt, folus obtusis pellucido-punctatis. 
of Linnzus. This indigenous plant was 
greatly esteemed by the antients, internally 
in a great variety of diseases, and externally 


(From vmep, in excess, 


as an anodyne and discutient, but is now ~ 


very rarely used. The flowers were for- — 
merly used in our pharmacopeeia, on ac- 
count of the great proportion of resinous — 
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oily matter, in which the medical efficacy of 

that plant is supposed to reside, but are now 

omitted. 
Hyrr’ricum perrora/tum. The system~- 


atic name of the St. John’s wort. See 
Hypericum. 7 
Hyrr’nicum saxa‘tite.  Hypericoides. 


Coris lutea. Coris legitima cretica. Bastard 
St. John’s wort. 
diuretic, emmenagogue, and powerfully an- 


tispasmodic. 

-  Hyperri’'na. (From v7ep, in excess, and 
tvew, to evacuate.) Medicines which purge 
excessively. 

Hyverine’sts, See Hypercatharsis. ; 
Hyrerrnos. See Hypercatharsis. 
Hyrrro’as. (From vu7ep, above, and woy, 


thetop of a house.) The palate. 
Hyrrroryaryner’ys. (From vrep, above, 
and gapuyé, the pharynx.) A muscle 
named from its situation above the pha- 
rynx. 
Hyrrrosto'sis, (From vzep, upon, and 
oseov, abone.) See Ezostosis. 
_ Hyprro/um. (From umep, above, and 
wov, the roof, or palate.) A foramen in 
the upper part of the palate. 


Hyperoxymuriate of potash. See Murias 
hyperoxygenatus potasse. 
Hyrrroxymoriatic acip, ‘This is oxy- 


mauriatic acid combined with an additional 
quantity of oxygen. It exists in the salts 
called hyper-oxymuriates. 

Hyrersarcoma. (From vmep, in excess, 
and capé, flesh.) Hypersarcosis. A poly- 
pus in the nose. A fleshy excrescence. A 


_ polypus. 
\Hyrrrsanrco’sis. . See Hypersarcoma. 
Hyrrerypro’sis. (From vmep, in excess, 


and vdwp, water.) A great distension of 
any part, from water collected in it. 


Hyrr’xonos. (vmetodus: from vmo, un- 
der, and ¢éod0s, passing out.) <A flux of 
the belly. 

Hyrno’zares. (From vrvos, sleep, and 


Baww, to go) Hypnobatasis. 
walks in hissleep. See Oneirodynia. 

Hyrnoto/e1s. (From vmvos, sleep, and 
Avyos, a discourse.) A dissertation, or di- 
rections for the due regulation of sleeping 
and waking. 

Hyernororr’rica. (From vrvos, sleep, 
and 7rovew, to cause.) Medicines which pro- 

cure sleep, See Anodynes. 

Hyeno'rics. (Hypnotica, sc. medica- 
menta, vrvwrixa ; from bmvos, sleep.) See 
Anodynes. 

HYPOA’MA. (From dire, under, and 
ona, blood; because the blood is under the 
cornea.) An effusion of red blood into the 
chambers of the eye. 

Hyrocaro’pes. (From vio, and kapos, 
a carus.). Hypocarothis. One who labours 
~ under a low degree of carus. 
| Hyrocarua’/nsis. (From vmw, under, 


The seeds are said to be 


One who. 
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or but very little. 
when it is a disorder. 

Hyprocau’strum. (From vo, under, 
and kaw, to burn.) A stove, or hot-house, 
or any such-like contrivance; or place to 
sweat in, or to preserve plants from cold 
air. Me 

Hypocercuna’tron. (From vo and 
Kepxvos, an asperity of the fauces.) A stri- 
dulous kind of asperity of the fauces. 

Hyrocuro’MEnos. (From vme, under, 
and xew, to pour.) One who labours under 
a cataract. ; 

Hyrocutoro’sis.. (From vio, and xAw- 
pwots, the green sickness.) A slight de- 
gree of chlorosis. 

HYPOCHO/NDRIAC RE'GIONS. 
(Regiones hypochondriace ; from bro, under, 
and xovdpos, a cartilage.) Hypochondria. 
The spaces in the abdomen that. are under 
the cartilages of the spurious ribs on each 
side of the epigastrium. - 

HYPOCHONDRI'ASIS. (From vzo- 
xovSpiaxos, one who is hipped) Hypochon= 
driacus morbus.  Affectio hypochondriaca. 
Passio hypochondriaca, The hypochondriac 
affection. _Vapours, spleen, &c. <A genus 
of disease in the class newroses, and order 
adynamie, of Cullen, characterized by dys- 
pepsia; languor, and want of energy; sad- 
ness and fear, from uncertain causes; with 
a melancholic temperament. 

The state of mind peculiar to hypochon- 
driacs is thus described by Cullen :—** A 
languor, listlessness, or want of resolution 
and activity, with respect to all undertak- 
ings; a disposition to seriousness, sadness 


Or a slight purging, 


‘and timidity, as to all future events, and ap- 


prehension of the worst or most unhappy 
state of them; and, therefore, often upon 
slight grounds, an apprehension of great 
evil. Such persons are particularly atten- 
tive to the state of their own health, to every 
the smallest change of feeling in their bo- 
dies ; and from any unusual sensation, per- 
haps of the slightest kind, they apprehend 
great danger, and even death itself. In re- 
spect to these ‘feelings and fears, there is 
commonly the most obstinate belief and per. 
suasion.”’ He adds, that it is only when 
the state of mind just described is joined 
with indigestion, in either sex, somewhat 
advanced in years, of a melancholic tempe- 
rament, and a firm and rigid habit, that the 
disease takes the name of Hypochondriac. 
1SMe 

The seat of the hypochondriac passion is 
in the stomach and bowels; for first these 
parts are disordered, then the others suffer 
from the connexion. 

The causes are, sorrow, fear, or excess of 
any of the passions; too long continued 
watching; irregular diet. Those habitu- 
ally disposed to it, (and these causes have 
little effect in other constitutions,) have ge- 


nerally a sallow or brown complexion, and 


and xaSaipw, to purges) It is when a me- own 
a down-cast look ; a rigidity of the solids, 


x 


- dicine does not work so much as expected, 
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and torpor of the nervous system. What- 
ever may occasion neryous disorders in ge- 
neral, may be the cause of this in parti- 
cular, 

The signs of this complaint are so various, 
that to describe them is to describe almost 
‘every other disease ; but, in general, there is 
an insurmountable indolence, dejected spi- 
rits, dread of death, costiveness, a slow and 
somewhat difficult inspiration, flatulencies 
in the prime via, and various spasmodic 
affections. It is seldom fatal; but if neg- 
lected, or improperly treated, may bring on 
incurable melancholy, jaundice, madness, or 
yertigo, palsy, and apoplexy. 

On dissections of hypochondriacal per- 
sons, some of the abdominal viscera, (parti- 
cularly the liver and spleen) are usually 
found considerably enlarged. In some few 
instances, effusion and a turgescence of the 
vessels have been observed in the brain. 

This being a disease of a mixed descrip- 
tion, the treatment must be partly corpo- 
real, partly mental; but it has ‘been too 
often neglected, as merely imaginary, and 
their complaints met by argument or rail- 
lery, which, however, can only weaken 
their confidence in the practitioner. It may 
be very proper to inform them, that their 
disorder is not so dangerous as they sup- 
pose, and may be removed by suitable reme- 
dies ; but to tell them they ail nothing, is 
absurd. In reality, medicine is often of 
much service; and though others have been 
cured chiefly by amusements, country air, 
and exercise, 1t by no means follows, that 
their disorder was only in the imagination. 
In so far as dyspeptic symptoms appear, 
these must be encountered by the remedies 
pointed out under that head; antacids, 
aperients, &e. Sometimes emetics, or dras- 
tic cathartics, have produced speedy relief; 
but they, are too debilitating to be often 
employed. The bowels will be better regu- 
lated by milder remedies, as castor oil, 


senna, aloes, (unless they are subject to 


hemorrhoids, ) and the like; and magnesia 
may at the same time correct acidity; but 
if the liver be torpid, some mercurial pre- 
paration will be of more avail, Flatulence 
and spasmodic pains may be relieved by 
aromatics, ether, the foetid gum resins, musk, 
valerian, &c. ; but severe and obstinate pain, 
or high irritation, will be best attacked by 
opium, it is important, however, to guard 
against the patient getting into the ha- 
bitual use of this remedy. Occasionally 
mild tonics appear useful, especially chaly- 
beate waters; and tepid bathing, with fric- 
tion, gentle exercise, and warm clothing, 
are important to keep up the function of the 
skin. ‘The diet should be light, and suffi- 
ciently nutritious ; but moderation must be 
enjoined to those, who have been accus- 
tomed to indulge too much in the luxuries 
of the table; and, in all cases, those articles 
which are acescent, flatylent, or difficult of 
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digestion must be avoided. Malt liquors do 
not usually agree so well as wine or spirits, 
considerably diluted; but these stimuli 
should never be allowed unnecessarily. The 
mental treatment required will be such as 
is calculated to restore the strength, and 
correct the aberrations of the judgment. 
When any false association of ideas occurs, 
the best mode of remoying it is, by keeping 
up a continued train of naturally associated 
impressions of superior force, which may 
amuse the mind, and moderately exercise, 
without exhausting it. A variety of lite- 
rary recreations and diversions, especially in 
the open air, with agreeable company, ‘will 


be therefore advisable; frequently changing ~ 


the scene, taking them to watering places, 
and adopting other expedients, to prevent 
them from dwelling too much upon their 
own morbid feelings. 
HYPOCHO'’NDRIUM. (From vzo, 
under, and xovdpos, a cartilage.) That 
part of the body which lies under the carti- 
lages of the spurious ribs, | 
Hyro’cuyma. (From ume, and xuw, to 


pour ; because the ancients thought thatthe 


opacity proceeded from something running 


under the crystalline humour.) Hypochy- 
sis. A cataract. — ce 
Hyrocr'stis. (From vzo, under, and - 


kisos, the cistus.) A plant called by Lin- 
neus Asarum hypocistis, a parasitical plant, 
growing in warm climates, from the roots 
of the cistus. The juice, succus hypocisti- 
dis, is a mild astringent, of no particular 
smell nor flavour. It is seldom used. . 

Hyvocre/rricum. (From vzo, under, 
and kAemrw, to steal.) A chemical vessel 
for separating liquors, particularly the essen- 
tial oil of any vegetable from the water ; 
and named because it steals, as it were, the 
water from the oil. 

Hyrocoz'ton. (From vmo, under, and 
kolWoy, a cavity.) The cavity under the 
lower eye-lid. nt 


Hyrocoruo’sis. Cophosis, but in a less 
degree. 
Hypvocra’xium. (From vo, under, and 


kpayiov, the skull.) A kind of abscess, so 
called because seated under the cranium, 
between it and the dura mater. 

Hyvopri’r1is. In Rufus Ephesius, it is 
the extremity of the fore-part of the neck. | 

Hyropr’rmis. (From vme, under, and 
Oepua, the skin.) ‘The cuticle under the 
clitoris, which coversit like a prepuce. The 
clitoris. 

Hyvo'pesis. (From vmo, under, and dew, 
to bind.) An underswathe, or bandage. 


Hyropr'smus. A bandage like the for- 
mer. oe CBE 
HYPO/GALA. (From vmo, under, 


and yada, milk; because it is a milk-like — 


effusion, under the cornea.) <A collection 
of white humour, like milk, in the cham- 
bers of the eye. ‘There are two species. of 
this disease ; the one takes place, it is said, 
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from a deposition of the milk, as is some- 
times observed in women who suckle; the 
other from a depression of the milky cata- 


ract. lage 
_HYPOGA’STRIC A’RTERIKS. See 
Iliac arteries. . 

HYPOGA’STRIC RE'GION, Re- 
gio hypogastrica ; from vmo, under, and yasup, 
the stomach.) The region of the abdomen 
that reaches from above the pubes to within 
three fingers’ breadth of the navel. 

HYPOGA’STRIUM. (From v7o, un- 
der, and yasnp, the stomach.) The lower 
region of the fore-part of the belly. 

Hyrocasrroce'tr. (From vmroyaspior, 
the hypogastrium, and «yAy, a tumour.) A 
tumour, or hernia, in the hypogastric re- 
gion. 

_ Hyroeuo’ssis. (From vo, under, and 

yAwooa, the tongue.) The under part of 
the tongue, which adheres to the lower 
jaw. . 
- Hyrocro’ssus. (From vmo, under, and 
yAwooa, the tongue.) A nerve which goes 
to. the under part of the tongue. 

Hyrocro'rrivgs, (From vro, under, and 

‘ yAwtla, the tongue.) They are a kind of 
_ medicine to be held under the tongue until 
they are dissolved, 
_ Hyrociv’ris. (From vo, under, and 
yAoutos, the nates.) It is the fleshy part 
under the nates towards the thigh. Some 
say it is the flexure of the coxa, under the 
nates. 

Hyro'm1a. (From vo, under, and wos, 
shoulder.) In Galen’s Exegesis, it is the 
part subjacent to the shoulder. 

_ Hyero’nomos. (From vwovouos, a phage- 
denic ulcer.) A subterraneous place. A 
deep phagedenic ulcer. 

Hyrorrpium. (From vo, under, and 
mous, the foot.) A cataplasm for the sole 
of the foot. 

Hyro’ruora. (From vrodepouat, to be 
carried or conveyed underneath.) A deep 
fistulous ulcer. 

Hyrerurua’tmion. (From vzo, under, 
and op@aduos, the eye.) ‘The part under 
the eye which is subject to swell in a ca- 
chexy, or dropsy. 

Hyro’rnysis. (From ume, under, and 
vw, to produce.) A disease of the eyelids, 
when the hairs grow, so much as to irritate 
and offend the pupil. 

HYPO’PYUM. (From umo, under, and 
muov, pus; because the pus is under the 
cornea.) Jiypopion. Pyosis.  -Abscessus 
oculi. An accumulation of a glutinous yel- 
low fluid, like pus, which takes place in the 
anterior chamber of the aqueous humour, 
and frequently also in the posterior one, in 
consequence of severe, acute ophthalmy, 
‘particularly the internal species. 

_ This viscid matter of the hypopyum, is 
‘commonly called pus; but Scarpa con- 
- tends, that it is only coagulating lymph. 
_ The symptoms portending an extravasation 
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of coagulable lymph in the eye, or an hy- 
popyum, are the same as those which occur 
in the highest stage of violent acute oph- 
thalmy, viz. prodigious tumefaction of the 
eye-lids ; the same swelling and redness as 
in chemosis; burning heat and pain in the 
eye; pains in the eye-brow, and nape of 
the neck ; fever, restlessness, ayersion to the 
faintest light, and a contracted state of the 
pupil. : 

Hypori/nion. (From vo, under, and 
pv, the nose.) A name for the parts of the 
upper lip below the nostrils. 

Hyrosa’xcs. (From ume, under, and 
capt, flesh.) Hyposarcidios. An anasarca. 
In Dr. Cullen’s Nosology, it is synonymous 
with, Physconia. 

Hyvosrapra‘os. (From ume, under, an 
omaw, to draw.) The urethra terminating 
under the glans. 

HyvrospatursmMus. (From vo, under 
and oma@y, a spatula.) The name of an 


operation formerly used in surgery, for re- 


moving defluxions in the eyes. It was thus 
named from the instrument with which it 
was performed. 

Hyposrua’ema. (From vo, under, and 
cpagw, to kill.) dAposphagma. An extra- 
vasation of blood in the tunica adnata of the 
eye, from external injury. 

Hyrosrre’nia. (From uo, under, and 
omAny, the spleen.) A small tumour of the- 
spleen. 

Hyrosta'puyir. (From vo, and sapvay, 
the uvula.) Relaxation of the uvula. 

Hyro’stasis. (From ugisnut, to sub- 
side.) A sediment, as the sediment in 
urine. 

Hypo’rHenar. (From vo, under, and. 
@evap, the palm of the hand.) A muscle 
which runs on the inside of the hand. Also 
that part of the hand which is opposite to 
the. palm. 

HYPO’THESIS. A system of general 
rules, founded partly on fact and partly on 
conjecture. <A theory explains every fact: 
an hypothesis explains only a certain num- 
ber of facts, leaving some unaccounted for 


and others in opposition to it. 4, 
Hyvo'ruevon, (From vio, under, and 2 


Tint, to put.) A suppository, or medi- 
cine introduced into the rectum, to procure 
stools. 

Hyvo’xyton. (From vo,’ and évaoy, 
wood.) <A species of clavaria, which grows 
under old wood. 

Hyvozoma. (From vo, and goyyum, to 
bind round.) The diaphragm. 


Hyrsieno’ssus. (From viaAoedes, the 
hypsiloid bone, and yAwooa, the tongue.) 
A muscle named from its origin in the os 
hyoides, and its insertion in the tongue. 


Hyrsitor'pes. A name of the Qs Hy- “ 


oides ; also of the Basioglossus muscle. 
Hyoglossus. — 
Hyrria‘smos. (From, vajiagw, to lie with 


See 
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the face upwards.) A supine decubiture, 
‘or a nausea, with inclination to vomit. 
Hyrv‘tus. (From vo, under, and ovAn, 
a cicatrix.) An ulcer which lies under a 
cicatrix. 
Hyssop. 
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See. Hyssopus. 

Hyssop, hedge. See Gratiola. 

Hyssorr'rrs. (From voowmgs, hyssop.) 
Wine impregnated with hyssop.” 

HYSSO’PUS. (veowmros: from Azob, 
Heb.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class,’ Didynamia. 
Order, Gymnospermia. Hyssop. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon hyssop. Hyssopus officinalis : —spicis 
secundis, foliis” lanceolatis of Linneus. 
This exotic plant is esteemed as an aroma- 
tie and stimulant, but is chiefly employed 
as a pectoral, and has long been thought 
useful in humoral asthmas, coughs, and 
catarrhal affections; for this purpose, an 
infusion of the leaves, sweetened with 


honey, or sugar, is recommended to be. 


drank as tea. 

Hysso’rus carrra/ra. Wild thyme. 

Hysso’pus orricina’tis. The system- 
atic name of the common hyssop. See Hys- 
Sopus. 

Hy'srera. (From usepos, behind; so 
called because it is placed behind the other 
parts.) The uterus, or womb. 

HAYSTERA’LGIA. (From usepa, the 
womb, and adyos, pain.) A pain in the 
womb. 

HYSTE/RIA. (From vsepa, the womb, 
from which the disease was supposed to 
arise.) Passio hysterica. Wysterics. Dr. 
Cullen places this disease in the class neu- 
roses, and order spasmi. ‘There are four 
species. | 

1, Hysteria chlorotica, from a retention 
of the menses, 

2. Hysteria & leucorrhea, from a fluor 
albus. é 

3. Hysteria & menorrhagia, from an im- 
moderate flow of the menses. 

4. Hysteria libidinosa, from sensual de- 
sires. 

_ The complaint appears under such vari- 

ous shapes, imitates so many other dis- 
eases, and is attended with,such a variety 
of symptoms, which denote the animal and 
vital functions to be considerably disor- 
dered, that it is difficult to give a just 
character or definition of it; and it is only 
by taking an assemblage of all its appear- 
ances, that we can convey a proper idea of 
it to others. 

The disease attacks in paroxysms, or 
fits. These are sometimes preceded. by 
dejection of spirits, anxiety of mind, ef- 
fusion of tears, difficulty of breathing, 
sickness at the stomach, and palpitations 
at the heart; but it more usually happens, 
that a pain is felt on the left side, about 
the flexure of the colon, with a sense of 
distension advancing upwards, till it ‘gets 
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into the stomach, and removing from thence 
into the throat, it occasions, by its pressure, 
a sensation as if a ball was lodged there, 
which by authors has been called globus 
hystericus. The disease having arrived at 
this height, the patient appears to be 
threatened with suffocation, becomes faint, 
and is affected with stupor and insensibility ; 
whilst, at the same |time, the trunk of the 
body is turned to and fro, the limbs are 
variously agitated ; wild and irregular ac. 
tions take place in alternate fits of laughter, - 
crying, and screaming; incoherent expres- 
sions are uttered, a temporary delirium pre- 
vails, and a frothy saliva is discharged from _ 
the mouth. The spasms at length abating, 
a quantity of wind is evacuated upwards, — 
with frequent sighing and sobbing, and the 
woman recovers the exercise of sense and 
motion without any recollection of what has 
taken place during the fit; feeling, however, 
a severe pain in her head, and a soreness 
over her whole body. - | 

In some cases, there is little or no con-— 
vulsive motion, and the person lies seem- 
ingly in a state of profound sleep, without — 
either sense or motion. a 

Hiccup is a symptom which likewise 
attends, in some instances, on hysteria; — 
and now and then it happens, that a fit ~ 
of hysteria consists of this alone. In’ some 
cases of this nature, it has been known to 
continue for two or three days, during 
which, it frequently seems as if it would 
suffocate the patient, and *proceeds, gradu. 
ally weakening her, till it either goes off 
or else occasions death by suffocation : but 
this last is extremely rare. . Besides hiccup, 
other slight spasmodic affections sometimes 
wholly form a fit of hysteria, which perhaps 
continue for a day or two, and then either — 
go off of themselves, or are removed by the 
aid of medicine. ; 

In some cases, the patient is attacked 
with «violent pains in the back, which ex- 
tend from the spine to the sternum, and 
at length become fixed upon the region of 
the stomach, being evidently of a spasmo- 
dic nature, and often prevailing in so high 
a degree as to cause clammy sweats, a pale — 
cadaverous look, coldness of the extremities, 
and a pulse hardly perceptible. fe. 

Hysteric affections occur more frequently 
in the single state of life than in the mar- 
ried; and that most usually between the 
age. of puberty and that of thirty-five 
years; and they make their attack oftener 
about the period of menstruation than at 
any other. 

They are readily excited in those who 
are subject to them, by passions of the 
mind, and by every considerable emotion, 
especially when brought on by surprise; ~ 
hence, sudden joy, grief, fear, &c. are very 
apt to occasion them. They have also 
been known to arise from imitation and 
sympathy, “ae 
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' Women of a delicate habit, and whose 
nervous system is extremely sensibl. 
those who are most subject to h 
affections; and the habit which 
poses to their attacks, is acquired by in- 
activity and a sedentary life, grief, anxiety 
of mind, a suppression or obstruction of the 
‘menstrual flux, excessive evacuations, and 
a constant use of a low diet, or of crude un- 
wholesome food. 

Hysteria differs from hypochondriasis in 
the following particulars, and, by paying 
attention to them, may always readily be 
distinguished from it:—Hysteria attacks 
the sanguine and plethoric; comes on soon 
after the age of puberty; makes its onset 
suddenly and violently, so asto deprive the 
patient of all sense and voluntary motion : 
is accompanied with {the sensation of a 
ball rising upwards in the throat, so as to 
threaten suffocation; is attended usually 
with much spasmodic affection ;, is more apt 
to terminate in epilepsy than in any other 
disease ; and, on dissection, its morbid ap- 
pearances are confined principally to the 
uterus and ovaria. 

The reverse, happens in hypochondriasis. 
It attacks the melancholic; seldom occurs 
till after the age of thirty-five; comes on 
gradually: is a tedious disease, and diffi- 
cult to cure; exerts its pernicious effects 
on the membranous canal of the intestines, 
as well by spasms as wind; is more apt to 
terminate in melancholy, or a low fever, 
than in any other disease; and, on dissec- 
tion, exhibits its morbid effects principally 
on the liver, spleen, and pancreas, which 
are often found in a hard, scirrhous, or cor- 
rupted state. 

Another very material difference might 
be pointed out betwixt these two diseases, 
which is, that hysteria is much relieved by 
advancing in age, whereas hypochondriasis 
usually becomes aggravated. 

The two diseases have often been’ con- 
founded together; but, from considering 
the foregoing circumstances, it appears that 
a proper line of distinction should be drawn 
between them. 

The hysteric passion likewise differs from 
@ syncope, as in this there is an entire ces- 
sation of the pulse, a contracted face, and 
a ghastly countenance; whereas, in the 
uterine disorder, there is often something 
of a colour, and the face is more expand- 
ed; there is likewise a pulse, though lan- 
guid; and this state may continue two or 
_ three days, which never happens in a syn- 
cope. 

It also differs from apoplexy, in which 
the abolition of sense and voluntary mo- 
tion is attended with a sort of snoring, 
great difficulty of breathing, and a quick 
pulse; which do not take place in hysteric 
Cases, ‘ 

At differs from epilepsy, in that this is 
supposed to arise in consequence of a dis- 
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tension of the vessels of the brain: where- 

as, in hysteria, the spasmodic and convul- 

sive motions arise from a turgescence of 

blood in the uterus, or in other parts of the 

genital system. ; 

However dreadful and alarming an hys- 
teric fit may appear, still it is seldom accom- 
panied with danger, and the disease never 
terminates fatally, unless it changes into 
epilepsy, or that the patient is in a very 
weak reduced state. 

The indications in this disease are, 1. To 
lessen the violence of the fits. 9 To pre- 
vent their return by obviating the several 
causes. Where the attack is slight, it’ may 
be as well to leave it ina great measure to 
have its course. But where the parox 
is severe, and the disease of no long stand- 
ing, occurring in a young plethoric female, 
as is most frequent, and especially from sup- 
pression of the menses, a liberal abstraction 
of blood should be made, and will often 
afford speedy relief. If this step do not 
appear advisable, and the disorder be rather 
connected with the state of the prime vie, an 
emetic may check its progress, if the patient 
can be got to swallow during a remission of 
the convulsions. At other times the applica- 
tion of cold water to the skin more or less 
extensively ; strong and disagreeable odours, 
as hartshorn, burnt feathers, &c. ; rubbing. 
the temples with ether; antispasmodics, 
particularly opium, by the mouth or in 
glyster; the pediluvium, &c. may be re- 
sorted to according to the state of the pa- 
tient. During the intervals. we must endea- 
vour to remove any observable predisposi- 
tion ; in the plethoric by a spare diet, exer- 
cise, and occasional purgatives; in those 
who are weakly, and rather deficient in 
blood, by proper nourishment, with chaly- 
beates, or other tonic medicines. The state 
of the uterine function must be particularly 
attended to, as well as that of the primz 
viz; those cathartics are to be preferred 
which are not_apt to occasion flatulence, 
nor particularly irritate the rectum, unless 
where the menses are interrupted, when the — 
aloetic preparations may claim a preference ; 
and the perspiration should be maintained by 
warm clothing, particularly to the feet, with 
the prudent use of the cold bath. The mind 
ought also to be occupied by agreeable and 
useful pursuits, and regular hours will 
tend materially to the restoration of the 
general health. | 

Hysre’r1a cutoro'rica. Hysterics from 
obstructed menses. See Hysteria. 

Hysrr’n1a resrico'sa. A tertian feyer, 
with spasms and convulsions. 

Hysre/rta a LEUCORRH mA, 
from fluor albus. See Hysteria. 

Hysre’r1a wieriyo'sa. Nymphomania, 
or female libidinous propensity. See Hys- 
teria. 

Hysre/ria A MENoRRHA‘GIA. 
from profuse menses. 


Hysteri¢s 


Hysterics 
See Hysteria. 
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“Hiysrenta’tors. (From vsepa, the womb, 
and ad‘yos, pain.) An epithet for any thing 
that excites pain in the uterus. Hippocrates 
applies this word to vinegar ; and others sig- 
nify by it the pains which resemble labour- 
pains, generally called false pains. ; 

HYSTERITIS. (From usepa, the 
womb.) Metritis. Inflammation of the 
womb. A genus of disease in the class 
pyrexia, and order phlegmasia, of Cullen ; 
characterized by pyrexia, heat, tension, tu- 
mour, and pain in the region of the womb ; 
pain in the’ os uteri when touched, and 
vomiting. 

Tn natural labours, as well as those of a 
laborious sort, many causes of injury to the 
iterus, and the peritoneum which covers it, 
vill be applied. ‘The long continued action 

of the uterus on the body of the child, and 

the great pressure made by its head on the 
soft parts, will further add to the chance of 
injury. Besides these, an improper appli- 
cation of instruments, or an officiousness of 
the midwife in hurrying the labour, may 
have contributed to the violence. To these 
causes may be added exposure to cold, by 
taking the woman too early out of bed after 
delivery, and thereby throwing the circulat- 

ing fluids upon the internal parts, putting a 

stop to the secretion of milk, or occasion- 

ing a suppression of the lochia. 

An inflammation of the womb is some- 

times perfectly distinct, but is more fre- 
quently communicated to the peritoneum, 

Fallopian tubes, and ovaria; and having 

once begun, the natural functions of the 

organ become much disturbed, which greatly 
‘adds to the disease. 

Tt is oftener met with in women of a 
robust and plethoric habit than in those of 
Jax fibres and a delicate constitution, parti- 
‘cularly where they have indulged freely 
in food of a heating nature, and in the 
use of spirituous liquors. It never prevails 
as an epidemic, like puerperal fever, for 
which it has probably often been mistaken ; 
and to this we may with some reason, as- 
cribe the ditference in the mode of treat- 
ing the disease, which has taken place among 
physicians. j 

An inflammation of the uterus shows it~ 
self usually about the second or third day 
after delivery, with a painful sensation at 
the bottom of the belly, which gradually 
increases in violence, without any kind of 
intermission. On examining externally, 
the uterus appears much increased in size, 
is hard to the feel, and on making a pres- 
sure upon it, the patient experiences great 
soreness and pain. 

Soon afterwards there ensues an increase 
in heat over the whole of the body, with 
pains in the head and back, extending into 
the groins, rigors, considerable thirst, nau- 
sea, and vomiting. The tongue is white and 
dry, the secretion of milk is usually much 
interrupted, the lochial discharge is greatly 
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diminished, the urine is high-coloured and 
scanty, and if the inflammation is extende 
to the bladder, is then so totally obstructed 
as to render the use.of a catheter necessary 5 
the body is costive, and the pulse is hard, 
full, and frequent. _ 

These are the symptoms which usually’ 
present themselves when the inflammation 
does not run very high, and is perfectly 
distinct; but when it is so extensive as to 
affect the peritoneum, those of irritation 
then generally succeed, and soon destroy 
the patient. 

Uterine inflammation is always attended 
with much danger, particularly where the 
symptoms have run high, and the proper — 
means for remoying them have not been 
timely adopted. In such cases, it may ter- 
minate either in suppuration, scirrhus, or 
gangrene. 

Frequent rigors, succeeded by flushings 
of the face, quickness and weakness of the 
pulse, great depression of strength, delirium, 
and the sudden cessation of pain and sore-_ 
ness in the region of the abdomen, denote a k 
fatal termination ; on the contrary, the en- 
suing of a gentle diarrhoea, the lochial dis- 
charge returning in due quantity and qua- 
lity, the secretion of milk recommencing, _ 
and the uterus becoming gradually softer 
and less tender to the touch, with an abate- 
ment of heat and thirst, prognosticate a fa- 
vourable issue. 

When shiverings attack the patient, after 
several days continuance of the symptoms, 
put little relief can be afforded by medicine, - 
the event being generally fatal. In this case, 
the woman emaciates and loses her strength, 
becomes hectic, and sinks under colliquative 
sweating, or purging. 

Upon opening the bodies of women who 
have died of this disease, and where it ex- 
isted in a simple state, little or no extrava- 
sated fluid is usually to be met with in the 
cayity of the abdomen. In some instances, 
the peritoneal surfaces have been discovered 
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-free from thé disease ; whilst in others, that 


portion which covers the uterus and poste- 
rior part of the bladder, has been found 
partially inflamed. The inflammation has 
been observed, in some cases, to extend to 
the ovaria and Fallopian tubes, which, when 
cut open, are often loaded with blood. The 
uterus itself usually appears of a firm: sub- 
stance, but is larger than in its natural state, 
and, when cut into, a quantity of pus is often 
found. angrene is seldom, if ever, to be 
met with. | 
HYSTEROCE'LE. (From usepa, the 
womb, and «Ay, a tumour.) An hernia of 
the womb. ‘This is occasioned by violent 
muscular efforts, by blows on the abdomen 
at the time of gestation, and also by wounds 
and abscesses of the abdomen which permit 
the uterus to dilate the part. Ruysch re- 
lates the case of a woman, who, becoming 
pregnant after an ulcer had been healed in 
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the lower part cf the abdomen, the tumid 
uterus descended into a dilated sac 
peritonezum in that weakened part, till it 
hung, with the included foetus, at her knees. 
Yet when her full time was come, the mid- 
wife reduced this wonderful hernia, and, in 
a natural way, she was safely delivered of a 
son. 
Hysrerocy'sticus. (From vsepa, the 
womb, and kusis, the bladder.) Applied 
to a suppression of urine from the press 
sure of the uterus against the neck of the 
bladder. 

Hy’steron. (From vsepos, afterwards; 
so named because it comes immediately 
after the feetus.)} The placenta. 

. Hysterorry’sa. (From vs¢pa, the womb, 
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and ovo, flatus.) The womb distended 
with air, i) 

HYSTEROPTO'SIS. 
the womb, and mitjw, to fall.) 
down of the womb. 

HYSTERO’TOMY. § (From ’ v¢epa, 
the womb, and réetivw, to eut.) See Cesa-~ 
rian operation. asians 

HYSTFRICIASIS. (From vspit, a 
hedge-hog, or porcupine.) A disease of the 
hairs, in which they stand erect, like porcu- - 
pine quills. An account of this rare dis- 
ease is to be seen in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, No. 424. 

Hy'srricis ta'pts, 


From vsepa, 
A bearing 


See Bezoar hystri-' 


cis 


HYSTRI'TIS.. See" Hysteritis 


I. 


TarraLer PTES. (From carpos,a physi- 
cian, and aAeipw, to anoint. ) One who under- 
takes to cure distempers by external unction 
and friction: Galen makes mention of such 
in his time, particularly one Diotas; and 
.Pliny informs us, that this practice was first 
introduced by Prodicus of Selymbria, who 
was a disciple of A.sculapius. 


Tarrocuy’micus. (From tarpos, a physi- 
cian, and xupia, chemistry.) Chymiater. A 
chemical physician, who cures by means of 
chemical medicines. 

Iarrorrerice. (From tarpos, a physician, 

and aAeipw, to anoint.) The method of cur- 
ing diseases by unction and friction. 


' Tarrorny’sicus. (From satpos, a physi- 
cian, and @vois, nature.) An epithet be- 
stowed on some writings which treat of phy- 
sical subjects with relation to medicine. 

IBE’RIS. (So named from Iberia, the 

place of its natural growth.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Tetradyna- 
mia. Order, Siliculosa. 

_- 2, The pharmacopeeial name of the Sci- 
atica cresses. See Lepidiwm iberis. 

Tstra/cr. See Guaiacum. 

Tuirz’um. <A wild species of liquorice 

found in Brasil. , 

’ Tema rrra’naa. Logwood. 

sis. fis was a bird much like our 
Kingsfisher, taken notice of by the Egyp- 
tians, because when it was sick, it used. to 
inject with its long. bill the water of the 
Nile into its fundament, whence Langius, 
lib. ii. ep. ii, says they learned the use of 
clysters. . 

_ Thr'scus. (From sfis, the stork, who was 
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said to chew it and inject it asa clyster, ) 
Marshmallow... 

Isr’xuma. (From c€icxos, the mallow; 
and ios, glue ; so named: from: its having a 
glutinous leaf, like the mallow.) The soap= 
tree, or Saponaria Arbor. 

ICE. Glacies. Water made. solid by 
the application of cold. It is frequently 
applied by surgeons to resolve external: in- 
flammatory diseases. 


VCHOR. (Ixwp.) A thin; aqueous, 
and acrid discharge. 
Vcrnya. (Ixéva, a fish-hook ; from 


tx@us, a fish.) The skin of the Squatina; 
or monk-fish: also the. name’ of: an-instru« 
ment like a fish-hook, for extracting the 
foetus. 
ICHTHYOCO'LLA, 
fish, and KoAAa, glue) Colla piscium. 
Isinglass. Fish-glue. A substance, partly 
gelatinous, and partly lymphatic, which 
is prepared by, rolling up the. air-bladder 
of the <Acipenser sturio of Linneus, and 
several other fishes, and drying it in the 
air, after it has been twisted. into the form 
of a short. cord, as we receive it: It af= 
fords. a viscid jelly by ebullition in. water, 


(From x6us, a 


- which is used in medicine as. an emollient - 


jn disorders of the throat, intestines, &c, 
ICHTHYO'SIS. (From :yéva, the 
scale of a fish; from the resemblance of 
the scales to those of a- fish.) A genus 
of disease of the. second order of Dr. Wil- 
lan’s diseases of the skin. ‘Fhe characteris~ 
tic of ichthyosis is a permanently harsh, dry, 
scaly, and, in some cases, almost horny 
texture of the integuments of the body, 
unconnected with internal disorder. © Psou 
riasis’ and | Lepra differ from: this affection, 
Gg 2 
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in being but partially diffused, and in having 
deciduous scales. The arrangement and 
distribution of the scales in ichthyosis are 
peculiar. Above and below the olecranon 
on the arm, says Dr. Willan, and in a simi- 
lar situation with respect to the patella on 
the thigh and leg, they are small, rounded, 
prominent, or papillary, and of a black co- 
Jour; some of the scaly papille have a 
short, narrow neck, and broad irregular 
tops. On some part of the extremities, 
and on the trunk of the body, the scales are 
flat and large, often placed like tiling, or in 
the same order as scales on the back of a fish ; 
but, in a few cases, they have appeared se- 
parate, being intersected by whitish furrows. 
There is usually in this complaint a dryness 
and roughness of the soles of the feet ; 
sometimes a thickened and brittle state of 
the skin in the palms of the hands, with 
large painful fissures, and, on the face, an 
appearance of the scurf rather than of scales, 
The inner part of the wrists, the hams, the 
inside of the elbow, the furrow along the 
spine, the inner and upper part of the thigh, 
are perhaps the only portions of the skin 
always exempt from the scaliness. Patients 
affected with ichthyosis are occasionally 
much harassed with inflamed pustules,’ or 
with large painful boils on different parts 
of the body: it is also remarkable, that 
they never seem to have the least perspir- 
ation or moisture of the skin. ‘This disease 
did not, in any case, appear to Dr. Willan 
to have been transmitted hereditarily ; nor 
was more than one child from the same pa- 
rents affected with it. Dr. Willan never 
met with an instance of the horny rigidity 
of the integuments, Ichthyosis cornea, im- 
peding the motion of the muscles or joints. 
It is, however, mentioned by authors as 
affecting the lips, prepuce, toes, fingers, 
&c. and sometimes as extending over nearly 
the whole body. 

_Tererrti1a. (From icterus, the jaun- 
dice.) An eruption of yellowish spots. 
Also a yellow» discoloration of the skin, 
without fevers. 

VCTERUS. (Named from its likeness 
to the plumage of the golden thrush, of 
which Pliny relates, that if a jaundiced 
person looks on one, the bird dies, and 
the patient recovers.) Morbus arcuatus, 
or arquatus. Aurigo. Morbus regius. Mor- 
bus leseoli. The jaundice. A genus of 
disease in the class cachevi@, and order 
impetigines, of Cullen; characterized by 
yellowness of the skin and eyes; feces 
white, and urine of a high colour. There 
are six species: — _ 

1. Icterus calculosus, acute pain in the 
epigastric region, increasing after eating ; 
gall-stones pass by stool. 

2. Icterus spasmodicus, without pain after 
spasmodic diseases and passions of the 
mind. 

5. Icterus mucosus, withoyt either pain, 
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gall-stones, or spasm, and relieved by the 
discharge of tough phlegm by stool. 

4. Icterus hepaticus, from an induration 
in the liver. 

5. Icterus gravidarum, from pregnancy, 
and disappearing after delivery. 

6. Icterus infantum, of infants. 


It takes place most usually in conse- 
quence of an interrupted excretion of bile, 
from an obstruction in the ductus commu- 
nis choledochas, which occasions its ab- 
sorption into the blood-vessels. In some 
cases it may, however, be owing to a re- 
dundant secretion of the bile. ; 

The causes producing the first of these 
are, the presence of biliary calculi in the 
gall-bladder and its ducts ; spasmodic con- 
striction of the ducts themselves; and, 
lastly, the pressure made by tumours situ~ 
ated in adjacent parts; hence jaundice is 
often an attendant symptom on a scirrhosity 
of the liver, pancreas, &c. and frequently 
likewise on pregnancy. 

Chronic bilious affections are frequently 
brought on by drinking freely, but more 
particularly by spirituous liquors ; hence 
they are often to be observed in the de- 
bauchee and the drinker of drams. They 
are likewise frequently met with in those ~ 
who lead a sedentary life; and who indulge — 
much in anxious thoughts. 


A slight degree of jaundice often pro- 
ceeds from the redundant secretion of the 
bile, and a bilious habit is therefore con- 
stitutional to some people, but more parti- 
cularly to those who reside long in a warm 
climate. 

By attending to the various circumstances 
and symptoms which present themselves, we 
shall in general be able to ascertain, with 


‘much certainty, the real nature of the cause 


which has given rise to the disease. 

We may be assured by the long con- 
tinuance of the complaint, and by feeling 
the liver and other parts externally, whe« 
ther or not it arises from any tumour in 
this viscus, or the pancreas, mesentery, OF 
omentum. 

Where passions of the mind induce the 
‘disease, without any hardness or enlarge- 
ment of the liver, or adjacent parts, and 
without any appearance of calculi in the 
feces, or on dissection after death, we are 
naturally induced to conclude that the dis- 
order was owing to a spasmodic affection 
of the biliary ducts. : 


Where gall-stones are lodged in the ducts, 
acute lancinating pains will be felt in the 
region of the parts, which will cease for a 
time, and then return again; great irrit- 
ation at the stomach and frequent vomiting 
will attend, and the patient will experience 
an aggravation of the pain after eating: 
Such calculi are of various sizes, from 4 
pea to that of a walnut; and, in some cases, 
are voided in a considerable number, being 
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like the gall of a yellowish, brownish, or 
, green colour. ‘ 

The.jaundice comes on with Janguor, in- 
activity, loathing of food, flatulency, acidi- 
ties in the stomach and bowels, and costive- 
ness. As it advances in its progress, the 
skin and eyes become tinged of a deep yel- 
low; there is a bitter taste in the mouth, 
with frequent nausea and vomiting ; the 
‘urine is very high-coloured ; the stools are 
of a grey or clayey appearance, and a dull 
obtuse pain is felt in the right hypochon- 
drium, which is much aggravated by pres- 
sure with the fingers. Where the pain is 
very acute, the pulse is apt to become hard 
and full, and other febrile symptoms to 
attend. 

The disease, when of long continuance, 
and proceeding from a chronic affection of 
the liver, or other neighbouring viscera, is 
often attended with anasarcous swellings, 
-and sometimes with ascites: also scorbutic 
symptoms frequently supervene, 

Where jaundice:is recent, and is occa- 
sioned by concretions obstructing the biliary 
ducts, it is probable that, by using proper 
means, we may be able to effect a cure; 
but where it is brought on by tumours of 
the neighbouring parts, or has arisen in 
consequence of other diseases attended with 

* symptoms of obstructed viscera, our endea- 
vours will most likely not be crowned with 
success. Arising during a state of preg- 
nancy, it is of little consequence, as it will 
cease on parturition. 

On opening the bodies of those who die 
of jaundice, the yellow tinge appears to 
pervade even the most interior part of the 
body ; it is diffused throughout the whole 
of the cellular membrane, in the cartilages 
and bones, and even the substance of the 
brain is coloured with it. A diseased state 
of the liver, gall-bladder, or adjacent. vis- 
cera is usually to be met with. 

The Icterus infantum, or yellow gum, is 
a species of jaundice which, for the most 
part, affects all children at or soon after, 
their birth, and which usually continues for 
some days. 

It has generally been supposed to arise 
from the meconium, impacted in the in- 
‘testines, preventing the flow of bile into 
them. | 

The effects produced by it, are languor, 
indolence, a yellow tinge of the skin, and 
“a tendency to sleep, which is sometimes 
fatal, where the child is prevented from 
sucking. i 

The indications in this disease are, 1. To 
palliate urgent symptoms. 2. To remove 
the cause of obstruction to the passage 
“of the bile into the duodenum; this 
‘is the essential part of the treatment; but 
the means will vary according to circum- 

Stances. When there are appearances of 
inflammation, of which perhaps the jaun- 
dice is symptomatic, or both produced by 
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a gall-stone, the means explained under the — 
head of hepatitis will be proper. If there 
be severe spasmodic pain, as is usual when a 
gall-stone is passing, the liberal use of opium 
and the warm bath will probably relieve it, 
After which, in all instances, where there is 
reason for supposing an obstructing cause 
within the duct, a nauseating emetic, or 
brisk cathartic, would be the most likely to 
force it onward: emetics, however, are 
hardly advisable, except in recent cases with- 
out inflammation; and calomel, seeming to 
promote the discharge of bile more than other 
cathartics, may be given in a large: dose 
with, or after the opium. — Several remedies 
have been recommended, on the idea that 
they may dissolve gall-stones; which, how- 
ever, is hardly probable, unless they should 
have advanced to the end of the comnion 
duct: the fixed alkalies, zther with oil 
of turpentine, raw eggs, &c. come under 
this head ; though the alkalies may be cer- 
tainly beneficial by correcting acidity, which 
usually results from a deficient supply of 
bile to the intestines ; and possibly alter the 
secretion of the liyer so much as to prevent, 
the formation of more concretions, © When 
the complaint arises from scirrhous tumours, 
mercury is the remedy most likely to afford 
relief, particularly should the liver itself be 
diseased: but it must be used with proper 
caution, and hemlock, or other narcotic, 
may sometimes enable the system to bear it 
better, Where this remedy is precluded, 
nitric acid promises to be the best substitute : 
the taraxacum appears by no means so 
much to be depended upon. In all tedious 
cases the strength must be supported by the 
vegetable bitters or other tonics, and a nu- 
tritious diet, easy of digestion: there is often 
a dislike of animal food, and a craving for 
acids, which mostly be may indulged ; in- 
deed, when scorbutic symptoms attended, 
the native vegetable acids have been some- 
times very serviceable. The bowels must 
be kept regular, and the other secretions 
promoted, to get rid of the bile diffused in: 
the system; as well as to obviate febrile 
or inflammatory action. When accumula- 
tions of hardened feces induce the com- 
plaint, or in the icterus infantum, cathartics 
may be alone sufficient to afford relief: and, 
in that of pregnant females, we must chiefly 
look to the period of delivery. 


as a’taus. The white jaundice. 
chlorosis, or green-sickness, is some- 
times thus called. 

I’crus. A stroke, or blow. Hence 
ictus solis, means a stroke of the sun, or 
that affection which takes place from too 
great an influence of the sun’s heat. It 
signifies also the pulsation of an artery, and 
the sting of a bee, or other insect. 


Ip#/us. (From idy, a mountain in Phry- 
gia, their native place.) A name of the 
peony, and blackberry. 

Ggs 


” 
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» Aprocra’stas «See Idiosyncrasia. 

»IDIOPA/THIG.  (Idiopathicus; from 
wos, peculiar, and mados, an affection.) A 
disease which does not depend on any other 
disease, in pwhich respect it is opposed to a 
symptomatic disease, which is dependant on 
another: 

IDIOSYNCRASY. (ddiosyncrasia ; 
from xdt0s, peculiar, ovp, with, and xpagis, a 
temperament.) A peculiarity of constitu- 
tion, in which a person is affected by cer- 
tain agents, which, if applied to a hundred 
other persons, would produce no effect: 
thus some people cannot see a finger bleed 
without fainting; and thus violent inflam- 
mation is induced on the skin of some per- 
sons by substances that are perfectly inno- 
cent to others. 

Iprorro’r1a. (From tdtos, peculiar, and 
Tpero, to turn.) The ‘same as Idiosyn- 
crasia. 

Tena'tra ama’na. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords St. Ignatius’s bean. 
Faba indica. Faba sanctiignatii. Faba febri- 

fuga. These beans are of a roundish figure, 
very irregular and uneven, about the size of 
a middling nutmeg, semitransparent, and 
of a hard, horny texture. ‘They have a 
very bitter taste, and no considerable smell. 
They are said to be used in the Philippine 
islarids in all diseases, acting asa vomit and 
purgative. Infusions are given in the cure 
of intermittents, &c. 

Tewaltu Fa'BA Y o.. Tomasi i 

Tenatius’s bean. ; ee /gnatia amardas 

V/enis ca‘tints. A hotfire: so some 
call a gangrene: also a violent inflamma- 
tion; just about to degenerate into a gan- 
grene. ; 
~ J/enis rryermus. A cold fire. A spha- 

a celus’ hath been thus called, because the 
parts that are so affected become as cold as 
the surrounding air. 

Tenis pe/rstcus. A name of the erysipe- 
las, also of the tumour called a carbun- 
cle. ; 

Yenis norm. Fire for fusion, It is 
when a vessel which contains some matter 
for fusion is surrounded with live, 7. e. red 
hot coals. 

Vents sa‘crr. A name of erysipelas, 
and of a species of Herpes. 

Vents sariz/ntium. Heat ofhorse-dung. 


. 


| Vents svtva'ticus. A name of the Im- 
x petigo. i 
> Vaxts vora’crius.» A name of thom 
petigo. 


Venis youa’ticus.. See Hrysipelas. . 

Ixan ra/pix. A somewhat: oval, ob- 
long, compressed root, brought from China. 
(It is extremely rare, and would appear to 
be the root of some of the orchis tribe. 


I'xaruis, A namein Myrepsus for the 
_ burdoch, eee 2 
Vixcu. By this word, Paracelsus seems 


: to mean a first principle, 


‘ av a 
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Inxi'pos,. In the Spagyric language it is 
the elementary air. 

I'‘kz0n cron'nrum. Hippocrates de- 
scribes it in lib. De Intern. Affect. In 
this disease, as well as in the scurvy, the 
breath is fetid, the gums recede from the 
teeth, hemorrhages of the nose happen, and 
sometimes there are ulcers in the legs, but 
the patient can move about his business very 
well. 

VYLEUM. (From eAew, to turn about; 
from its convolutions.) leum intestinum. 
The last portion of the small intestines, , 
about fifteen hands’ breadth in length,which 


terminates at the valve of the cecum. See ~ 
Intestines: 
LEX. (The name of a genus of 


plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Te- 
trandria. Order, Tetragynia.) The holly. 
The two following species possess medicinal 
properties. 

J/tex aquiro/tium. The systematic name 
of the common holly. Aguifolium. The 
leaves of this plant, Idea aquifolium ; foliis 
ovatis acutis spinosis, of Linnzeus, have been — 
known to cure intermittent fevers ; and an 
infusion of the leaves, drank as tea, is said 
to be a preventive against the gout. 

Vnxx ca/sstnz. Cassina. This tree growsin 
Carolina; the leaves resemble those of senna, 
blackish when dried, with a bitter taste, and 
aromatic smell, They are considered. as 
stomachic and stimulant. They are some- 
times used as expectorants ; and when fresh 
are emetic. 

I'tra. (The plural of Ile, eAy.) ‘The 
flanks, or that part in which are enclosed the 
small intestines: also the small intestines. 

VLIAC ARTERIES. Adrterie hace. 
The arteries so called are formed by the bi- 
furcation of the aorta, near the last lumbar 
yertebras They are divided into internal 
and external. ‘Che internal iliac, also called 
the hypogastric artery, is distributed in the 
foetus into six, and in the adult into five 


the foetus the umbilical. 
proceeds out of the pelvis through Poupart’s. 
ligament, to form the femoral artery. . 
VLIAC PA’SSION. (EiAcos, tcos, 
eiAeuds, is: described as a kind of nervous 


colic, whose seat is the iivm.) Passio 
iliaca. Volvulus. Miserere. mei. Convol- 
vulus. Chordapsus. Tormentum. A vio- 


lent vomiting, in which the fecal portion of 
the food is voided by the mouth. See Co- 
lica. 
ILIAC RE'GION. | The side of the 
abdomen, between the-ribs and the hips. 
ILVACUS INTE/RNUS.. Ilacus of 
Winslow. Iliaco. trachanten of , Dumas. 
-A thick, broad, and radiated muscle, which 
is situated in the pelvis, upon the inner sur- 
. face of the ilium. It arises fleshy from the 
_inner lip of the ilium, from most of the hol- 


~ 
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low part, and likewise from the edge of that 
bone, between its anterior superior spinous 
process and the acetabulum. It joins with 
the psoas magnus, where it; begins to be- 
tome tendinous, and passing under the liga- 
mentum Falopii, is inserted in common 
with that muscle. The tendon of this mus- 


cle has been seen distinct from that of the 


psoas, and, in some subjects, it has been 
found divided into two portions. The 
iliacus internus serves to assist the psoas 
magnus in bending the thigh, and in bring- 
ing it directly forwards. 

Inanum. Jtiadus. It is the first mat: 
ter of all things, consisting of mercury, salt, 
and sulphur. _Theseare Paracelsus’s three 
principles. His iiadus is also a mineral 
Spirit, which is contained in every element, 
and is the supposed cause of diseases. 


Inra/ster. Paracelsus says it is the oc- 
cult virtue of nature, whence all things have 
their increase. 

__Itrneos. (IAryyos: from wryé, a vor- 
tex.) A giddiness, in which all things ap- 
pear to turn round, and the eyes grow dim. 

Inr’scus. Avicenna -says, it is madness 

caused by love. 
*~ YLIUM OS. (From ilia, the small in- 
testines ; so named because it supports the 
ilia.) ‘The ‘haunch bone. The superior 
portion of the os innominatum, which, in 
the foetus, is a distinct bone. See Innomi- 
natum os. 

Iute’cesra. 
cause its leaves resemble worms. ) 
Sedum acre. 

ILLYCIUM.  (LTilicium, ab illiciendo, 
‘denoting an enticing plant, from its being 


(From eAew, to turn; be- 
See 


“very fragrant and aromatic.) The name of 


a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Polyandria. Order, Polygynia. 

Iuurcium anisa’tum. . Yellow-flowered 
aniseed-tree. The systematic name of the 
plant, the seeds of which are called the star 
aniseed, Anisum stellatum. -Anisum sinense. 
Semen badian. They are used with the same 
views as those of the Pimpinella anisum. 
The same tree is supposed to furnish the 
aromatic bark called cortex anisi stellati, or 
cortex lavola. 

Into'sts. -(From sAAos, the eye.) A dis- 
tortion of the eyes. 
 Itiurame’nrum. An antient form. of 
an external medicine, like the Ceroma, with 
which the limbs of wrestlers, and others de- 
lighting in like exercises, were rubbed, 
(especially after bathing; an account of 
which may be met with in Bactius De 
_Thermis. 
. Inxora’r10. (From in, and dutwm, mud.) 
Ilutation. A besmearing any part of the 
‘body with mud, and renewing it as it grows 
dry, with a view of heating, drying, and 


- discussing, It was chiefly done with the 
po found at the bottom of mineral 
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I’t1yse (From JAAogs, the eye.) A7per-, 
son who squints, or with distorted eyes, 

I’tvs. (From sus, mud.) The feces 
of wine. Also an epithet for sediment in 
stools, which resemble feces of wine ; also 
the sediment in urine, when it resembles the 
same. 

Imsecr'Luiras ocuto’Rum. Celsus speaks 
of the Nyctalopia by this name. an 

Imsrmt't1o. (From imbibo, to receive 
into.) In chemistry it isa kind of cohoba- 
tion, when the liquor ascends and descends 
upon a solid substance, till it is fixed 
therewith. . ae 

Iume’rsus. A term given by Bartho« 
line, and some other anatomists, to the 
Subscapularis muscle, because it was_hid- 
den, or, as it were, sunk, 

Impa‘tiens. (From in, not, and patior, 
to suffer; because its leaves recede from 
the hand with a crackling noise, as impa- 
tient of the touch.) A species of persi- 
caria. | EO FY Hes 
IMPERATO’/RIA, (From impero, to 
overcome ; so named because its leaves ex. 
tend and overwhelm the lesser herbs which 
grow near it.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzean system, Class, Pens, 
tandria. Order, Monogynia, 5 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Im 
peratoria ostruthium of Linneus ; which 
see. | 
_ Imreraro/r1a ostru/tu1um. The sys- 
tematic name of the master-wort. Impera- 
toria. Magistrantia. The roots of. this 
plant are imported from the Alps and Py- 
renees, notwithstanding it is indigenous te 
this island; they have a fragrant smell, and 
a bitterish pungent taste. The plant, as its 
name imports, was formerly thought to be 
of singular efficacy ; and its great success, 
it is said, caused it to be distinguished by 
the name of divinum remedium. At pre- 
sent, it is considered merely as an aromatic, 
and consequently is superseded by many of 
that class which possess superior qualities. 

IMPETI’GINES. (The plural of im_ 
petigo ; from impeto, to infest.) An order 
in the class cachexie of Cullen, the genera 
of which are characterized by cachexia, de- 
forming the external parts of the body with 
tumours, eruptions, &c. 

IMPETI’GO. This affection, as de- 
scribed by, authors, is a disease in which 
several red, hard, dry, prurient spots arise 

the face and neck, and sometimes all 
over the body, and disappear by furfuraceous 
or tender scales. 

I’mrra ur/rna. (From in, not, and plus, 
good; because it grows only on barren 
ground.) A name given to cudweed., uv 

Imericatep. . Celsus, Scribonius, and 
some others, call those parts of physic so, 
which have a necessary dependence on one 
another; but the term has been more signifi- 
cantly applied, by Bellini, to fevers, where 
two ata RATS a person, cither of the 
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same kind, as a double tertian ; or, of different 
kinds, as an intermittent tertian, and a quo- 
tidian, called a Semitertian. 

Imetu'vium. (From impluo, to shower 
upon.) The shower-bath:; An embro- 
cation. ; 

IMPREGNA’TION. See Conception 
and Generation: 

Inanr'z10.. (From inanio, to empty.) 
Inanition. Applied to the body, it means 
evacuation; applied to the mind, it means a 
defect of its powers. _ 

Incanta’tion. Incantatio. Incantamen- 
tum. A way of curing diseases by charms, 
defended by Paracelsus, Helmont, and some 
other chemical enthusiasts. 

Ince’nprum. (From incendo, to burn.) 
A burning fever, or sometimes any burning 
heat. 

' Incr/nsto. The same as Incendiwm. 
Also a hot inflammatory tumour. 

Incerni'cutum. (From incerno, to sift. ) 

A strainer, or sieve. In anatomy, it is a 
name for the pelvis of the kidney, from its 
Office as a strainer. 
_ Incive’ntia. (From incido, to cut. ) 
Alterantia. Medicines ‘supposed to cut 
wiscid humours. Medicines were formerly 
so called which consist of pointed and sharp 
particles, as acids, and most salts, which are 
said to incide or cut the phlegm, when they 
break it so as to occasion its discharge. 

Incrnera’ti0. (From incinero, to reduce 
to ashes.) Incineration. The reducing of 
any thing to ashes by fire. 

Incisi’vus INFERIOR. 
inferioris. 
~ Incisr’vus LaTERa’iIs. 
superioris aleque Nast. 

Incisr‘vus Me’pIvs. 
superioris aleque nast. 

Inctso’r1um. (From incido, to cut.) A 
table whereon a patient is laid for an oper- 
ation. j 

Inciso’R1um Fora'mEN. A name of the 
foramen, which lies behind the dentes inci- 
sores of the upper jaw. 
~ INCISORS. (Dentes incisores; from 
incido, to cut, from their use in cutting the 
food.) The four front teeth of both jaws 
are so called, because they cut the food. 


See Levator labii 
See Levator labii 


See Depressor labu 


' See Teeth. 


Incontine’nt1A. (From in and contineo, 
to contain.) Inability to retain the natural 
evacuations. sae 

Incrassa'Nt1A. (From incrasso, to make 
thick.) Medicines thickening the fluids. 

YNCUBUS.. From incubo, to lie upon ; 
because the patient fancies that something 
lies upon his chest.) See Night-mare, and 
Oneirodynia. 

INCUS. (A smith’s anvil, from incudo, 
to smite upon ; so named from its likeness 
in shape to an anvil.) The largest and 
‘strongest of the bones of the ear in the 
tympanum, It is divided into a body and 
two crura, Its body is situated anteriorly, 
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is rather broad and thick, and has two emi- 
nences and two depressions, both covered 
with cartilage, and intended for the recep- _ 
tion of the head of the malleus. Its shorter 
crus extends no farther than the cells of 
the mastoid apophysis. Its longer crus, 
together with the manubrium of the malleus, 
to which it is connected by a ligament, is of 
the same extent as the shorter; but its ex- 
tremity is curved inwards, to receive the os 
orbiculare, by the intervention of which it is 
united with the stapes. 

I’'NDEX. (From indico, to point out ; 
because it is generally used for such pur~ 
poses.) The fore-finger. 

Indian arrow-root. See Maranta. 

Indian cress. See Tropeolum. majus. 

Inpran pare-puum. The fruit of the 
Diospyrus lotus of Linnzus. When ripe, 
it has an agreeable taste, and is very nutri- — 
tious. * . 

Indian leaf. See Laurus Cassia. 

Indian pink. See Spigelia. 

INDIAN RUBBER. The substance ~ 
known by the names Indian rubber, Elas- — 
tic gum, Cayenne resin, Cautchuc, and by 
the French Caoutchouc, is prepared from 
the juice of the Siphonia elastica ;—foliis — 
iernatis ellipticis integerrimis subtus canis ~ 
longe petiolatis. Suppl. plant. ‘The man- 
ner of obtaining this juice is by making in- 
cisions through the bark of the lower part 
of the trunk of the tree, from which the 
fluid resin issues in great abundance, ap- 
pearing of a milky whiteness as it flows 
into the vessel placed to receive it, and 
into which it is conducted by means of a 
tube or leaf fixed in the incision, and sup- 


- ported with clay. On exposure to the air, 


this milky juice gradually inspissates into a 
soft, reddish, elastic, resin, It is formed 
by the Indians in South America into va- 
rious figures, but is commonly brought to 
Europe in that of pear-shaped bottles, 
which are said to be formed by spreading 
the juice of the Siphonia over a proper 
mould of clay; as soon as one layer is dry, 
another is added, until the bottle be of 
the thickness desired. It is then exposed to 
a thick dense smoke, or to a fire, until it 
becomes so dry as not to stick to the fingers, 
when, by means of certain instruments of 
iron, or wood, it is ornamented on the out- 
side with various figures. This being done, 
it remains only to pick out the mould, 
which is easily effected by softening it with 
water. Indian rubber may.be subjected 
to the action of some of the most powerful 
menstrua, without suffering the least change, 
while its pliability and elasticity are emi- 
nently peculiar to itself. Its proper men-= 
struum is known to some persons in Eng- 
land, who keep it a profound secret, and 
prepare the gum into beautiful catheters, 
bougies, syringes, pessaries, &c. ge 
Indian wheat. See Zea mays. 
Inpia’Na RADIX» Ipecacuanha. 


‘be done. 
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Ynvica camo'res. Potatoes. 

YNDICANS. Indicant. The proxi- 
mate cause of a disease, or that from which 
the indication is drawn. 

InpicaTING DAyYs, are the same as critical 
days. 
INDICA’/TION. (Indicatio; from in- 
dico, to show.) An indication is that which 
demonstrates in a disease what ought to 
It is three-fold: preservative, 
which preserves health; curative, which 
expels a present disease; and vital, which 
respects the powers and reasons of diet. 
The scope from which indications are 
taken, or determined, is comprehended in 
this distich : 
Ars, etas, regio, complexio, virtus, 
Mos et symptoma, repletio, tempus et 

UsUs. 


INDICA’TOR. (From indico, to point ; 


‘so named from its office of extending the 


Extensor indicis 
Extensor secundi internodit 


index, or fore-finger.) 
of ‘Cowper. 


indicis proprius, vulgo indicator of Douglas, 
‘and Cubito-sus phalangettien de Vindiv of 


~ Dumas. 


An extensor muscle of the fore- 


finger, situated chiefly on the lower and 


posterior part of the fore-arm. It arises, 
by an acute fleshy beginning, from the 
middle of the posterior part of the ulna, its 
tendon passes under the same ligament with 
the extensor digitorum communis with part 


_of which it is inserted into the posterior part 


of the fore-finger. 
T’ypicum u/enum. Logwood. 
I/nvicus. Sweet and bitter costus. 
I’/nvicus mo’rsus. ‘The venereal disease. 
INDI'GENOUS. (Morbus indigenus ; 


indigena ab indu, i.e. in et geno, i. e. gigno, 


to beget.) Applied to diseases which are 


_ thus. 


peculiar to any country. 

Inpura’xt1a. (From induro, to harden.) 
Medicines which harden. 

Inpu'stum. (From induo, to put on.) 
A shirt. Also the name of the amnios, 
from its covering the foetus like a shirt. 

Inz’sts. (From waw, to evacuate. ) 
An evacuation of the humours, 
INFECTION. | See Contagion. 


Ine- 


Inrernat. A name given to a caustic, 
lapis infernalis; from its strong burning 
property. 

' iyrisuza’t10. (From infibulo, to button 
together.) An impediment to the retraction 
of the prepuce. 

INFLAMMABLE. Chemists distin- 


guish by this term such bodies of the mineral 


from inflammo, to burn.) Phlogosis. Phieg- 


kingdom only as burn with facility, and 
flame in an increased temperature. 


INFLAMMATION. 


( Inflammatio ; 
. . -. “6 
masia. A genus of disease in the class 
pyrevie, and order phlegmasia, of Cullen. 
This disease is characterised by heat, 


~ pain, redness, attended with more or less of 
-tumefaction and fever. Inflammation is di- 


«~ 
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vided into two species, viz. phlegmonous 
and erysipelatous. 

Besides this division, inflammation is 
either acute or chronic, local or general, 
simple or complicated with other diseases. 

Phliegmonous inflammation is known by 
its bright red colour, tension, heat, and a 
circumscribed, throbbing, painful tume- 
faction of the part ; tending to suppuration. 
Phlegmon is generally, used to denote an 
inflammatory tumour, situated in the skin, 
or cellular membrane. When the same 
disease affects the viscera, it is usually called 
phlegmonous inflammation. 

Erysipelatous inflammation is considered 
as an inflammation of a dull red colour, 
vanishing upon pressure, spreading une- 
qually, with a burning pain, the tumour 
scarcely perceptible, ending in vesicles, or 
desquamation. This species of inflamma- 
tion admits of a division into erythema, 
when there is merely an affection of the skin, 
with very little of the whole system; and 
erysipelas, when there is general affection of 
the system. 

The fever attending erysipelatous inflam- 
mation is generally synochus, or typhus, 
excepting when it affects very vigorous. 
habits, and then it may be synocha. 

The fever attending phlegmonous inflam- 
mation is almost always synocha. Persons 
in the prime of life, and in full vigour, with 
a plethoric habit of body, are most liable to 
the attacks of phlegmonous inflammation ; 
whereas, those advanced in years, and those 
of a weak habit of body, irritable, and lean, 
are most apt to be attacked with erysipelat- 
ous inflammation. 

Phlegmonous inflammation terminates in 
resolution, suppuration, gangrene, and scir~ 
rhus, or induration. 

Resolution is known to be about to take 
place when the symptoms gradually abate ; 
suppuration, when the inflammation does 
not readily yield to proper remedies, the 
throbbing increases, the tumour points ex- 
ternally, and rigors come on. Gatitioke 
is about to take place when the pain abates, 
the pulse sinks, and cold perspirations come 
on. Scirrhus, or induration, is known by 
the inflammation continuing a longer time 
than usual; the tumefaction continues, and 
a considerable hardness remains. This kind 
of tumour gives little or no pain, and, when 
it takes place, it is usually the sequel of in- 
flammation affecting glandular parts. It 
sometimes, however, is accompanied with — 
lancinating pains, ulcerates, and becomes 
cancerous. 

Erythematous inflammation terminates 
in resolution, suppuration, or gangrene. 
‘The symptoms of inflammation are account- 
ed for in the following way :— 

The redness arises from the dilatation of 
the small vessels, which become sufliciently 
large to admit the red particles in large 
quantities ; it appears also to occur, in some 
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cases, froin the generation of new vessels. 
The swelling is caused by the dilatation of 
the vessels, the phlethoric state of the arte- 
ries and veins, the exudation of coagulable 
lymph into the imterstices of the cellular 
membrane, and the interruption of absorp- 
tion. 

In regard to the augmentation of heat, 
as the thermometer denotes very little in- 
crease of temperature, it appears to be ac- 
counted for from the increased. sensibility of 
the nerves, which convey false impressions 
to the sensorium: The pain is occasioned 
by a deviation from the natural state of the 
parts, and the unusual condition into which 
the nerves are thrown. ‘The throbbing de- 
pends on the increased action of the arte- 
ries. 

Blood taken from a person labouring un- 
der active inflammation, exhibits a yellowish 
white crust on the surface; this is denomi- 
nated the buffy coriaceous, or inflammatory 
coat. This consists of a layer of coagulable 
lymph, almost destitute of red particles. 
Blood, in this state, is often termed sizy. 
The colouring part of the blood is its hea- 
viest constituent : and, as the blood of a 
person labouring under inflammation is 
longer coagulating than healthy blood, it is 
supposed that the red particles have an op- 
portunity to descend to a considerable depth 
from the surface before they become en- 
tangled. The buffy coat of blood is gene- 
rally the best criterion of inflammation ; 
there are a few anomalous constitutions in 
which this state of blood is always found ; 
but these are rare. 

The occasional and exciting causes of in- 
flaramation are very numerous; they, how- 
ever, may generally be classed under exter- 
nal violence, produced either by mechanical 
or chemical irritation, changes of tempera- 
ture, and stimulating foods. Fever often 
seems to be a remote cause ; the inflamma- 
tion thus produced is generally considered 
as critical.. Spontaneous inflammation some- 
times occurs when no perceptible cause can 
be assigned for its production. Scrophula 
and syphilis may be considered as exciting 
causes of inflammation. 

With regard to the proximate cause, it 
_has been the subject of much dispute. Galen 
considered phlegmon to be produced by a 
superabundance of the humor sanguineus. 
Boerhaave referred the proximate cause to 
an obstruction in the small vessels, occa- 
sioned by a viscosity or lentor of the blood. 
Cullen and others attributed it rather to an 
affection of the vessels than a change of the 
fluids. : 

The proximate cause, at the present pe- 
riod, is generally considered to be a mor- 
bid dilatation, and increased action of such 
arteries as lead and are distributed to the 
inflamed part. 

Inflammation. of the brain. 
itis. 


See Phre- 
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Inflammation of the bladder. See Cystitis. , 
Inflammation ofthe eyes. See Ophthalmia. 


Inflammation of the intestines. See En- 
teritis. ° 

Inflammation of the kidneys. See Ne- 
phriits. 


Inflammation of the liver. See Hepatitis. 

Inflammation of the lungs. See Pneu- 
mona. 

Inflammation of the peritoneum, See 
Peritonitis. . 


Inflammation of the pleura. See Pleu- 
ritise 

Inflammation of the stomach. See Gas-- 
tritis. _ 

Inflammation of the testicle. See Hernia 
humoralis. 


Inflammation of the uterus. See Hysteritis. 

Inrra/tio. (From inflo, topuffup.) A 
windy tumour, or swelling. See Hmphy- 
sema 

Inriatrva. (From inflo, to puff up 
with wind.) Medicines or food which 
cause flatulence. 
. INFLUE’NZA. (The Italian word - 
for influence.) The disease is so named 
because it was supposed to be produced by 
a peculiar influence of the stars. See 
Catarrhus ad contagio. a 

INFRASCAPULA/RIS. (from infra, 
beneath, and scapula, the shoulder-blade. ) 
A muscle named from its position beneath 
the scapula. " 


INFRASPINA’TUS.. (From infra, 
beneath, and spina, the spine. ) ; 
INFUNDI'BULUM. (From infundo, 


to pourin.) 1. A canal that proceeds from 
the vulva of the brain to the pituitary gland 
in the sella turcica. Pa. 

2. The beginnings of the excretory duct 
of the kidney, or cavities into which the 
urine is first received, are called infundi- 
bula. W 

INFUSION. (Infusum ; from infundo, 
to pourin.) ‘Infusio. A process that con- 
sists in pouring water of any required de- 
gree of temperature on such substances as 
have a loose texture, as thin bark, wood in 
shavings, or small pieces, leaves, flowers, 
&c. and suffering it to stand a certain time. 
The liquor obtained by the above process is 
called. an infusion. The following are 
among the most approved infusions. 

Inru/sum antueE/mipis. Infusion of ca- 
momile. ‘ Take of camomiie-flowers, two 
drachms ;_ boiling water, half a pint. Ma- 
cerate for ten minutes, in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain.’ or. its virtues, see An- 
themis nobilis. 

Inru/sum anmora!ciz compo’strum. Com- 
pound infusion of horse-vadish. _ ‘ Fake of 
fresh horse-radish root, sliced, maustard- 
seeds bruised, of each one ounce; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate for two hours, im 
a covered vessel, and strain ; then add com- 
pound spirit of horse-radish, a fluid ounce.”’ 
See Cochlearia armoracias - 


- 
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~ Inru’sum aura’nrm comro'sirum. Com- 
pound infusion of orange-peel. ‘‘ Take of 
orange-peel, dried, two drachms; lemon- 
peel, fresh, a drachm ; cloves, bruised, half 
a drachm; boiling water, half a pint. Ma- 
cerate for a quarter of an hour, in a co-) 
vered vessel, and strain.” See Citrus au- 
rantium. 

Inru’sum catu'mMpa. Infusion of ca- 
lumba. “ Take of calumba-root, sliced, a 
drachm ; boiling water, half a pint. Mace- 
rate for two hours, in a covered vessel, and 
strain.”’ See Calumba. 

Inru’/sum caryoruytio/RuM. Infusion 
of cloves. ‘¢ Take of cloves, bruised, a 
drachm ; boiling water, halfa pint, Mace- 
rate for two hours, in a covered vessel, and 

strain.’ See Eugenia caryophyllata. 
Inrvu’sum cascari/tua. Infusion of cas- 
carilla. “ Take of cascarilla bark, bruised, 
half an ounce; boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours, in a covered vessel, 
and strain.”? See Croton cascarilla. . 

Inru'sum ca/‘recHU comMposiruM. Com- 
pound infusion of eatechu. “ ‘Take of ex- 
tract of catechu, two drachms and a half; 
‘cinnamon bark, bruised, half a drachm ; 
boiling water half a pint. Macerate for an 
hour, in a covered vessel, and strain.”’ See 
Acacia catechu. 

Inru/sum cincuo’N#&. Infusion of cin- 
chona. “Take of lance-leaved cinchona 
bark, bruised, half an ounce; boiling wa- 
ter, half a pint. Macerate for two hours, 


in a covered vessel, and strain.”’ See Cin- 
chonas 

Inru’sum cusps’ria. Infusion of cus- 
paria, “ Take of cusparia bark, bruised, 


two drachms ; boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours, in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain.’’ See Cusparia febrifuga. 

Inrvu/sum picrra’tis. Infusion of fox- 

glove. ‘* Take of purple fox-glove leaves, 
dried, a drachm; boiling water, half a 
pint. Macerate for four hours, in a co- 
yered vessel, and strain; then add spirit of 
cinnamon, half a fluid ounce.”” See Digi- 
talis. 

Inru'sum GEentia'N.z comro’sirum. Com- 

pound infusion of gentian. “ Take of 
gentian-root, sliced, orange-peel, dried, of 
each a drachm; lemon-peel, fresh, two 
drachms ; boiling water, twelve fluid ounces. 
Macerate for an hour, in a coyered vessel, 
and strain.”’ See Gentiana. 
_ Iyru’sum yx. Infusion of linseed. 
<« Take of linseed, bruised, an ounce; li- 
quorice-root, sliced, half an ounce ; boiling 
water, two pints. Macerate for two hours, 
near the. fire, in a covered vessel, and 
strain.” See Linwm usitatissimum. 

Inru’sum qua’ssta. Infusion of quas- 

sia. ‘* Take of quassia wood, a scruple ; 
boiling water, half a pint. Macerate for 
two hours, and strain.” See Quassia 
 amara. 
- Iyrv'sum nue't, Infusion of rhubarb. 
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“ Take of rhubarb-root, sliced, a drachm ; 
boiling water, half a pint.. Macerate for 
two hours, and strain,’’. See Rhewm. 

Inru‘sum ro’'sm. ‘ Take of the petals 
of red rose, dried, half an ounce; boiling 
water, two pints and a half; dilute sulphu- 
ric acid, three fluid drachms; double-refined 
sugar, an ounce and a half, Pour the wa- 
ter upon the petals of the rose in a glass 
vessel ; then add-the acid, and macerate for 
half an hour. Lastly, strain the infusion, © 
and add the sugar to it.’? See Rosa Gallica. 

Inrvu/sum sz/nnm. Infusion of senna. 
“‘ Take of senna-leaves, an ounce anda half; 
ginger-root, sliced, a drachm ; boiling water, 
a pint. Macerate for an hour, ina covered 
vessel, and strain the liquor.’’ See Cassia 
senna. 

Inrou’sum srmarovu'sa. Infusion of si- 
marouba. ‘Take of simarouba-bark, 
bruised, half a drachm ; boiling water, half 
a pint. Macerate for two hours, in a co- 
Yered vessel, and strain.’ See Quwassia 
simarouba. 

Inrvu’sum raza’cr. Infusion of tobacco, 
«¢ Take of tobacco-leaves, a drachm; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate for an hour, in a 
covered vessel, and strain.’’ See Nicotiana. 

INGENHOUZ, Jonny, was born at 
Breda, in 1750, Little is known of his early 
life ; but in 1767 he came to England to 
learn the Suttonian method of inoculation. 
In the following year he went to Vienna, to 
inoculate some of the imperial family, for 
which service he received ample honours ; 
and shortly after performed the same oper- 
ation on the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; 
when he returned to this country, and spent 
the remainder of his life in scientific pur- 
suits. In 1779 he published “ Experi- 
ments on Vegetables,’’ discovering their 
great power of purifying the air in sun- 
shine, but injuring it in the shade and night. 
He was also author of several papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions, being an active 
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member of the Royal Society. He died in 
1799. 

Inatu’vies. The claw, crop, or gorge of 
abird. Also gluttony. 


INGRASSIAS, Joun Puiuir, was born 


_in Sicily, and graduated at Padua in 1537, 


with singular reputation ; whence he was 
invited to a professorship in several of the 
Italian schools : but he gave the preference 
to Naples, where he distinguished himself 
greatly by his learning and judgraent. At 
ength he returned to his native island, and 
settled at Palermo, where he was also highly 
esteemed; and in 1563 made first physi- 
cian to that country by Philip II. of Spain, 
to whom it then belonged. ‘This office 
enabled him to introduce excellent regula- 
tions into the medical practice of the island ; 
and when the plague raged there in 1575, 
the judicious measures adopted by him ar- 
rested its progress ; whence the magistrates 
decreed him a large reward, of which, how- 
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ever, he only accepted a part, and applied 
that to religious uses. He died in 1580, at 
the age of 70. He cultivated anatomy with 
great assiduity, and is reckoned one of the 
improvers of that art, especially in regard 
to the structure of the cranium, and the or- 
gan of hearing. He is said also to have 
discovered the seminal vesicles. He pub- 
lished several works, particularly an account 
of the plague; and a treatise “ De Tumo- 
ribus preter Naturam,’’ which is chiefly a 
commentary on’ Avicenna, but is deserving 
of notice, as containing the first modern 
description of Scarlatina, under the name of 
Rossalia; and perhaps the first account of 
varicella, which he called crystalli. But his 
principal work was published by his nephew 
in 1603, entitled, <‘ Commentaries on Ga- 
len’s Book concerning the Bones.”’ 

TIneravipaTion. (From ingravidor, to 
be great with child.) The same as impreg- 
nation, or going with child. 

INGUEN. (-inis, n.) The groin. 
The lower and lateral part of the abdomen, 
above the thigh. 

Inguinal ligament. 
ment. 

Inguinal hernia. See Hernia. 

Inuumation. (From inhwmo, to put into 
the ground.) The burying a patient in 
warm or medicated earth. Some chemists 
have fancied thus to call that kind of digest- 
ion which is performed by burying the ma- 
terials in dung, or in the earth. 

Y/nron. (From ts, anerve; as being the 
place where. nerves originate.) The occi- 
put. Blancard says it is the beginning of 
the spinal marrow: others say it is the back 
part of the neck. | 

Insacuta’tio. (From injaculor, to shoot 
into.) So Helmont calls a disorder which 
consists of a violent spasmodic pain in the 
stomach, and an immobility of the body. 

INJE’CTYON. (From injicio, to cast 
into.) A medicated liquor to throw into a 
natural or preternatural cavity of the body 
by means of a syringe. 

INNOMINA’TA ARTE’RIA. The 
first branch given off by the arch of the 
aorta. It soon divides into the right caro- 
tid and right subclavian arteries. 

INNOMINA’TUM OS. (dnnomina- 
tus; from in, priv. and nomen, a name; so 
called because the three bones of which it 
originally was formed grew together, and 
formed one complete bone, which was then 
left nameless.) A large irregular bone, 
situated at the side of the pelvis. It is di- 
vided into three portions, viz. ‘the iliac, 
ischiatic, and pubic, which are usually de 
scribed as three distinct bones. " 

The os ilium, or haunch-bone, is of a 
very irregular shape. The lower part of 
it is thick and narrow ; its superior portion 
is broad and thin, terminating in a ridge, 
called the spine of the ilium, and more 
commonly known by the name of the 
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See Poupart’s liga- 
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haunch. 


this appearance, the upper part of the 
pelvis, when viewed together, has not 
been improperly compared to the wings of 
a phaeton. ‘This spine, in the recent sub- 
ject, appears as if tipped with cartilage ; 
but this appearance is nothing more than 


the tendinous fibres of the muscles that are 


inserted into it. Externally, this bone is 
unequally prominent, and hollowed for the 
attachment of muscles; and internally, at 
its broadest fore-part, it is smooth and con- 
cave. At its lower part, there is a consi- 
derable ridge on its inner surface. 
ridge, which extends from the os sacrum, 
and corresponds with a similar prominence, 
both on that bone and the ischium, forms, 
with the inner part of the ossa pubis, 
what is called the brim of the pelvis. The 
whole of the internal surface, behind this 
ridge, is very unequal. The os ilium has 
likewise a smaller surface posteriorly, by 
which it is articulated to the sides of the 
os sacrum. This surface has, by some, 
been compared to the human ear, and, by 
others, to the head of a bird; but neither 
of these comparisons seem to convey any 
just idea of its form or appearance. 
upper part is rough and porous; lower 
down it is more solid. It is firmly united 
to the os sacrum by a cartilaginous sub- 
stance, and likewise by very strong liga- 
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This spine rises up like an arch, 
being turned somewhat outward, and from — 


This © 
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mentous fibres, which are extended to that 


bone from the whole circumference of this 
irregular surface. The spine of thisbone, 
which is originally an epiphysis, has two 
considerable tuberosities, ‘one anteriorly, 
and the other posteriorly, which is the 
largest of the two. The ends of this spine 
too, from their projecting more than the 
parts of the bone below them, are called 
spinal processes. Before the anterior spi- 
nal process, the spine is hollowed, where 
part of the Sartorius muscle is placed ; 
and below the posterior spinal process, 
there is a very large niche in the bone, 
which, in the recent subject, has a strong 
ligament stretched over its lower part, 
from the os sacrum to the sharp-pointed 
process of the ischium; so that a great hole 
is formed, through which pass the great 
sciatic nerve and the postericr crural ves- 
sels under the pyriform muscle, part of 
which is likewise lodged in this hole. The 
lowest, thickest, and narrowest part of the 
ilium, in conjunction with the other two 
portions of each os innominatum, helps 
to form the acetabulum for the os fe- 
moris, 

The os ischium, or hip-bone, which is 
the lowest of the three portions of each 


os innominatum, is of a very irregular 


figure, and usually divided into its body, 
The body, exter-— 


tuberosity, and ramus. 
nally, forms the inferior portion of the ace- 
tabulum, and sends a sharp-pointed process 


” 
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packwards, called the spine of the ischium. 
This is the process to which the ligament is 
attached, which was just now described as 


forming a great foramen for the passage of 


the sciatic nerve. The tuberosity is large 
and irregular, and is placed at the inferior 
part of the bone, giving origin to several 
muscles. In the recent subject, it seems 
covered with a cartilaginous crust ; but this 
appearance, as in the spine of the ilium, is 
nothing more than the tendinous fibres of the 
muscles that are inserted into it. This tu+ 


_berosity, which is the lowest portion of the 


trunk, supports us when we sit. Between 
the spine and the tuberosity is observed a 
sinuosity, covered with a cartilaginous 
crust, which serves as a pulley, on which 
the obturator muscle plays. From the tu- 


' berosity, the bone becoming narrower and 


thinner, forms the ramus, or branch, which 
passing forwards and upwards, makes, with 
the ramus of the os pubis, a large hole, of 
an oval shape, the foramen magnum ischit, 
which affords, through its whole circumfer- 
ence, attachment to muscles. This foramen 
is more particularly noticed in describing 


_ the os pubis. 


- is called the symphysis pubis. 


the obturator ligament. 


The os pubis, or share-bone, which is the 
smallest of the three portions of the os inno- 
minatum, is placed at the upper and fore part 
of the pelvis, where the two ossa pubis meet, 
and are united to each other by means of a 
very strong cartilage, which constitutes what 
Each os pu- 
bis may be divided into its body, angle, and 
ramus. The body, which is the outer part, 
is joined to the os ilium. The angle comes 
forward to form the symphysis, and the ra- 
mus is a thin apophysis, which, uniting with 
the ramus of the ischium, forms the foramen 
magnum ischii, or thyroideum, as it has been 
sometimes called, from its resemblance to 
a door or shicld. This foramen is some- 
what wider above than below, and _ its 
greatest diameter is, from above downwards, 
and obliquely from within outwards. In 
the recent subject, it is almost completely 
closed by a strong fibrous membrane, called 
Upwards and out- 


_ wards, where we observe a niche in the 


it is tipped with cartilage. 


bone, the fibres of this ligament are sepa- 
rated, to allow a passage to the posterior 
crural nerve, an artery and vein. The 
great uses fof this foramen seem to be to 
lighten the bones of the pelvis, and to afford 
a conyenient lodgment to, the obturator 
muscles. The three bones now described 
as constituting the os innominatum on each 
side, all concur to form the great acetabu- 
lum, or cotyloid cavity, which receives 
the head of the thigh-bone; the os ilium 
and os ischium making each about two- 
fifths, and the os pubis one-fifth, of the 
cavity. This acetabulum which is of con- 
siderable depth, is of a spherical shape. Its 
brims are high, and, in the recent subject, 
These brims, 
however, are higher above and externally 
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than they are internally and below, where 
we observe a niche in the bone (namely 
the ischium), across which is stretched a 
ligament, forming a hole for the trans- 
mission of blood-vessels and nerves to the 
cavity of the joint. The cartilage which 
lines the acetabulum, is thickest at its cir- 
cumference, and thinner within, where a 
little hole is to be observed, in which is 
placed the apparatus that serves to lubri- 
cate the joint, and facilitate its motions. 
We are likewise able to discover the im- 
pression made by the internal ligament of 
the os femoris, which, by being attached 
both to this cavity and to the head of the 
os femoris, helps to secure the latter in the 
acetabulum. The bones of the pelvis serve 
to support the spine and upper parts of 
the body, to lodge the intestines, urinary 
bladder, and other viscera; and. likewise 


to unite the trunk to the lower extremities, 


But, besides these uses, they are destined, 
in the female subject, for other important 
purposes; and the accoucheur finds, in the 
study of these bones, the foundation of all 
midwifery knowledge. Several eminent 
writers are of opinion, that in difficult par- 
turition, all the bones of the pelvis undergo 
a certain degree of separation. It has been 
observed likewise, that the cartilage uniting 
the ossa pubis is thicker, and of a more 
spongy texture, in women than in men, and 
therefore more likely to swell and enlarge 
during pregnancy. That many instances of 
a partial separation of these bones, during 
labour, have happened, there can be no 
doubt; such a separation, however, ought 
by no means to be considered as an uniform 
and salutary work of nature, as some wri- 
ters seem to think, but as the effect of dis- 
ease, But there is another circumstance, 
in regard to this part of osteology, which is 
well worthy of attention; and this is, the 
different capacities of the pelvis in the male 
and female subject. It has been observed, 
that the os sacrum is shorter and broader 
in women than in men; the ossa ilia are 
also found more expanded ; whence it hap- 
pens, that in women the centre of gravity 
does not fall so direetly on the upper part 
of the thigh as in men, and this seems to 
be the reason, why, in general, they step 
with less firmness, and move their hips for- 
wards in walking. From these circumstances 
also, the brim of the female pelvis is nearly 
of an.oval shape, being considerably wider 
from side to side, than from the symphysis 
pubis to the os sacruaa; whereas, in man 
it is rounder, and every where of less dia- 
meter. The inferior opening of the pelvis 
is likewise .proportionably larger in the fe- 
male subject, the ossa ischia being more 
separated from each other, and the foramen 
ischii larger, so that, where the os ischtum 
and os pubis are united together, they form 
a greater circle ; the os sacrum is also more 
hollowed, though shorter, and the os coc- 
cygis more loosely connected, and therefore 
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capable of a greater degree of motion than 
in men, 

Innomina’rt we/Rv1. 
fifth pair of nerves. 
* INOCULATION. The insertion of a 
poison into any part of the body. It was 
mostly practised with that of the small -pox, 
because we had learnt, from experience, 
that, by so doing, we generally procured 
fewer pustules, and a much milder disease, 
than when’ the small-pox was taken in a 
natural way. Although the advantages 
were -evident, yet objections were raised 
against inoculation,’ on the notion that it 
exposed the person to some risk, when he 
might have passed through life, without 
ever taking the disease naturally ; but it is 
obvious that he was_exposed to much greater 
danger, from the intercourse which: he must 
have with his fellow-creatures, by taking 
the disorder in a natural way. It has also 
been adduced, that a person is liable to take 
| the small-pox a second time, when produced 
iy at first. by artificial means; but such in- 
stances are very rare, besides not being suf- 
ficiently authentic. We may conjecture 
that, in most of those cases, the matter 
used was not variolous, but that of some 
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other eruptive disorder, such as the chicken- 


pox, which has often been mistaken for the 
small-pox. However, since the discovery 
of the preventive power of the cow-pock, 
small-pox inoculation has been rapidly fall- 
ing into disuse. ~See Variola vaccina. 

Yo illustrate the benefits arising from 
inoculation, it has been calculated that a 
third of the adults die who take the disease 
in a natural way, and about one-seyenth of 
the children; whereas, of those who are in- 
oculated, and are properly treated after- 


wards, the proportion is probably not greater 


than one in five or six hundred. 

Inoculation is generally thought to have 
been introduced into Britain from Turkey, 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, about 
the year 1721, whose son had been inocu- 
lated at Constantinople, during her resi- 
dence there, and whose infant daughter was 
the first that underwent the operation in this 
country. It appears, however, to have been 
well known before this period, both in the 
South of Wales and Highlands of Scotland. 
Mr. Mungo Park, in his travels into the in- 
terior of Africa, found that inoculation had 
been long practised by the negroes on the 
Guinea coast; and nearly in the same man- 
ner, and at the same time of life, as in 
Europe, 

It is not clearly ascertained where inocul- 
ation really originated. It has been ascribed 
to the Circassians, who employed it as the 
means of preserving the beauty of their 
women. It appears more probable that ac- 
cident first suggested the expedient among 
different nations, to whom the ‘small-pox 
had long been known, independently of any 
intercourse with each other ; and what adds 
fo the probability of this conjecture is, that 
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in most places where inoculation cai bé 
traced back, for a considerable length of 
time, it seéms to have been practised chiefly 
by old women, before it was adopted by 
regular practitioners, 

Many physicians held inoculation in the 
greatest contempt at first, from its supposed 
origin ; others again discredited the fact of 
its utility ; while others, on the testimony 
of the success in distant countries, believed 
in the advantages it afforded, but still did 
not think themselves warranted to recom- 
mend it to the families they attended ; and it 
was not until the experiment of it had been 


made on six criminals (all of whom reco- © 


vered from the disease, and regained their 
liberty,) that it was practised, in the year 
1726, on the royal family, and afterwards 
adopted as a general thing. 

To insure success from inoculation, the 
following precautions should strictly be at- 
tended to. 

1. That the person should be of a good 
habit of body, and free from any disease, 
apparent or latent, in order that he may not 
have the disease and a bad constitution, or 
perhaps another disorder, to struggle with 
at the same time. 


regimen ; and, where the body is pletho- 
ric, or gross, to make use of gentle purges, 


‘together with mercurial and antimonial 


medicines. ; 

3. That the age of the person be as little 
advanced as possible, but not younger, if it 
can be avoided, than four months. 

4. To choose a cool season of the year, 
and to avoid external heat, either by expo 
sure to the sun, sitting by fires, or in warm 
chambers, or by going too warmly clothed, 
or being too much in bed. | 


5. To take the matter from a young 


subject, who has the small-pox in a favour- 
able way, and who is otherwise healthy, 
and free from disease; and, when fresh 
matter can be procured, to give it the pre- 
ference. 

Where matter of a benign kind cannot 
be procured, and the patient is evidently in 
danger of the casual small-pox, we should 
not, however, hesitate a moment to inocu- 
late from any kind of matter that can be 
procured ; as what has been taken in malig- 
nant kinds of small-pox has been found to 
produce a very mild disease. 

The mildness or malignity of the disease 
appears, therefore, to depend little or not 
at all on the inoculating matter. Wario- 
lous matter, as well as the vaccine, by being 
kept for a length of time, particularly in a 
warm place, is apt, however, te undergo 
decomposition, by putrefaction; and then 
another kind of contagious material has been 
produced, 

In inoculating, the operator is to make 
the slightest puncture or scratch imaginable 


2. To enjoin a temperate diet and proper - 


in the arm of the person, rubbing that part 


of the lancet which is besmeared with mats 
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ter repeatedly over it, by way of insuring 
the absorption ; and in order to prevent its 
being wiped off, the shirt sleeve ought not 
to be pulled down until the part is perfectly 


A singular circumstance’ attending inoc- 
ulation is, that when this fails in producing 
the disease, the inoculated part nevertheless 
sometimes inflames and suppurates, as in 
cases where the complaint is about to follow; 
and the matter produced in those cases, Is 
as fit for inoculation as that taken from a 
person actually labouring under the disease. 
The same happens very frequently in inocu- 


lation for the cow-pox. . 


If, on the fourth or fifth day after the 
operation, no redness, or inflammation, is 
apparent on the edge of the wound, we 
‘ought then to inoculate in the other arm, in 
the same manner as before; or, for greater 
certainty, we may do it in both. 

Some constitutions are incapable of hav- 
ing the disease in any form. Others do not 
receive the disease at one time, however 
freely exposed to its contagion, even though 
repeatedly inoculated, and yet receive it 
afterwards by merely approaching those 
labouring under it. 

On the coming on of the febrile symp- 


toms, which is generally on the seventh * 


day in the inoculated small-pox, the pa- 
tient is not to be suffered to lie a-bed, 
but should be kept cool, and partake freely 
of antiseptic cooling drinks. See Variola. 


-INOSCULA/’TION. (From in, and 
osculum, a little mouth.) ‘The running of 
the veins and arteries into one another, or 
the interunion of the extremities of arteries 
and veins. 

_ INSA’‘NIA., (From in, not, and sanus, 
sound.) Insanity, or deranged intellect. 
- A genus of disease in the class neuroses, 
and order vesanie, characterized by erro- 
neous judgment, from imaginary percep- 
tions, or recollections, attended with agree- 
able emotions in persons of a sanguine tem- 
perament. See Mania. Y 


_» Inse’ssus. (From insideo, to sit upon.) 
A vapour-bath, over which the patient 
Sits. : : 

Insrpians. (From insidior, to deceive. ) 

-A-name for diseases which betray no pre- 

vious symptoms, but are ready to break out 

_ by surprise. 

Instrie’NTI1. 
wisdom. ) 
out fever. 

Insoua'tio. (From in, upon, and sol, 
the sun.) A disease which arises from a 
too great influence of the sun’s heat upon 
the head. : 
INSPIRA’TION. (From in, and spiro, 

_ to breathe.) The act of drawing the air 

into the lungs. See Respiration. 

_ INTERCO’STAL A/RTERIES. 4r- 

_ teria intercostales. The arteries which run 

__ between the ribs, The superior intercostal 


(From in, and sapientia, 
A low degree of delirium, with- 


‘tions varies in different subjects. 
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artery is a branch of the subclavian. The 
other intercostal arteries are given off from 
the aorta. 

INTERCO’/STAL MU'SCLES. In- 
tercostales externi et interni. Between the 
ribs on each side, are eleven double rows of 
muscles. These are the intercostales externi 
and interni. Galen has very properly ob- 
served, that they decussate each other like 
the strokes of the letter X. The intercos- 
tales externi arise from the lower edge of 
each superior rib, and, running obliquely 
downwards and forwards, are inserted into _ 
the upper edge of each inferior rib, so as to 
occupy the intervals of the ribs, from as far 
back as the spine to their cartilages; but 
from their cartilages to the sternum, there 
is only a thin aponeurosis covering the in- 
ternal intercostales. The intercostales in~ 
terni arise and are inserted in the same 
manner as the external. They begin at 
the sternum, ‘and extend as far as the an- 
gles of the ribs, their fibres running ob- 
liquely backwards. These fibres are spread. 
over a considerable part of the inner sur- 
face of the ribs, so as to be longer than those 
of the external intercostals. Some of the 
posterior portions of the internal intercos- 
tals pass over one rib and are inserted into 
the rib below. Verheyen first described 
these portions as ‘separate muscles, under 
the name of infra costales. Winslow has 
adopted the same name. Cowper, and 
after him Douglas, call them costarwm 
depressores proprii. These distinctions, how- 
ever, are altogether superfluous, as they are 
evidently nothing more than appendages of 
the intercostals. 'The number of these por- 
- Most 
commonly there are only four, the first of 
which runs from the second rib to the 
fourth, the second from the third rib 
to the fifth, the third from the fourth rib 
to the sixth, and the fourth from the fifth 
rib to the seventh. ‘The internal intercostals 
of the two inferior false ribs are frequently 
so thin; as to be with difficulty separated 
from the external; and, in some subjects, 
one or both of them seem to be altogether 
wanting. It was the opinion of the an- 
tients, that the external intercostals serve 
to elevate, and the internal to depress the 
ribs. They were probably led to’ this 
opinion, by observing the different direc- 
tion of their fibres; but it is now well 
known, that both have the same use, which 
is that of raising the ribs equally during 
inspiration. Fallopius was one of the first 
who ventured to call in question the opi- 
nion of Galen on this subject, by contend- 
ing that both layers of the intercostals serve 
to elevate the ribs. In this opinion he was 
followed by Hieronymus Fabricius, our 
countryman Mayow, and Borelli. But, 
towards the close of the last century, Bayle, 
a writer of some eminence, and professor 
at Toulouse, revived the opinion of the 
antients by the following arguments ; -——- He 
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observed, that the oblique direction of the 
fibres of the internal intercostals is such, 
that, in each inferior rib, these fibres are 
nearer to the vertebree than they are at their 
superior extremities, or in the rib imme- 
diately above; and that, of course, they 
must serve to draw the rib downwards, ‘as 
towards the most fixed point. This plaus- 


ible doctrine was adopted by several emi- | 


nent writers, and, amongst others, by Ni- 
cholls, Hoadley, and Schreiber ; but above 
all, by Hamberger, who went so far as to 
assert, that not only the ribs, but even the 
sternum, are pulled downwards by these 
muscles, and constructed a particular in- 
strument. to illustrate this doctrine. He 
pretended likewise, that the intervals of the 
ribs are increased by their elevation, and 
diminished by their depression; but he 
allowed that, while those parts of the inter- 
nal intercostals that are placed between the 
bony part of the ribs pull them downwards, 
the anterior portions of the muscle, which 


are situated between the cartilages, concur 
with the external intercostals in raising them — 


upwards. ‘These opinions gave rise to a 
warm and interesting controversy, in which 
Hamberger and Haller were the principal 
disputants. The former argued chiefly from 
theory, and* the latter from experiments 
on living animals, which demonstrate the 
fallacy of Hamberger’s arguments, and 
prove beyond a doubt, that the internal in- 
tercostals perform the same functions as the 
external. 

INTERCO’STAL NERVE. Nervus 
intercostalis, Great intercostal nerve. Sym- 
pathetic nerve. The great intercostal nerve 
arises in the cavity of the cranium, from a 
branch oi the sixth and one of the fifth pair, 
uniting into one trunk, which passes out of 
the cranium through the carotid canal, and 
descends by the sides of the bodies of the 
vertebra: of the neck, thorax, loins, and os 
sacrum: in its course, it receives the small 
accessory branches from all the thirty pair 
of spinal nerves. In the neck, it gives off 
three cervical ganglions, the upper, middle, 
and lower; from which the cardiac and 
pulmonary nerves arise. In the thorax, it 
gives off the splanchnic or anterior intercos- 
tal, which perforates the ‘diaphragm, and 
forms the semilunar ganglions, from which 
nerves pass to all the abdominal viscera. 
They also form in the abdomen ten peculiar 
plexuses, distinguished by the name of the 
viscus, to which they belong, as the cceliac, 
splenic, hepatic, Supaniony middle, and 
lower, mesenteric, two renal, and two sper- 
matic plexuses. The posterior intercostal 
nerye gives accessory branches about the 
pelvis and ischiatic nerve, and at length ter- 
minates. 

INTERCO'/STAL VEINS. Thein- 
tercostal veins empty their blood into the 
vena azygos. 

Iyvercu/rrEnr FEVERS. Those which, 


e 


happen i in certain seasons only, are called§ 
stationary : but others are called, by Syden- . 
ham, intercurrents. 

Intr/rcus.. (From inter, between, and 
cutem, the skin.) A dropsy between the 
skin and the flesh. See Anasarca. 

InrerpeE'Nt1uM. (From inter. between, 
and dens, a tooth.) The intervals between 
teeth of the same order. . 

Inrerp’/citum. (From inter, between, 
and digitus, a toe, or finger. ) A corn be- 
twixt the toes, or wart betwixt the fingers. 

Inrerrami/neum.. (From inter, be- 
tween, and famen, the thigh.) The peri- 
nzum, or space between the anus and pu-_ 
dendum. 

‘Iyrerzv/ntus mo!rsus. (From inter, 
between, and dwna, the moon; because it 
was supposed. to affect those who were born. _ 
in the wane of the moon.) The epilepsy. — 

Intermittent fever. See Febris intermit~ 
tens. | 
| Iyrernu’nru pies. (From internuncio, 
to go between.) Applied to critical days, 
or such as stand between the increase of a. _ 
disorder and its decrease. — is 

INTERO’SSEI MA’NUS. (Interog- _ 
seus musculus ; from inter, between, and — 
os, the bone.) These are small muscles — 
situated between the metacarpal bones, and ~ 
extending from the bones of the carpus to 
the fingers, They are divided into internal — 
and eatorgesl ; the former are to be seen 
only on the palm of the hand, but the latter 
are conspicuous both on the palm and back | 
of the hand. The interossei interni are 
three in number. The first, which Albinus 
names posterior indicis, arises tendinous and — 
fleshy from the basis and inner part of the 
metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, and like- 
wise from the upper part of that which sup- 
ports the middle finger. Its tendon passes 
over the articulation of this part of these — 
bones with the fore-finger, and, uniting 
with the tendinous expansion that is sent 
off from the extensor digitorum communis, 
is inserted into the posterior convex surface 
of the first phalanx of that finger. The se- 
cond and third, to which Albinus gives the 
names of prior annularis, and interosseus 
auricularis, arise, in the same manner, from 
the basis of the outsides of the metacarpal 
bones that sustain the ring-finger and the 
little finger, and are inserted into the;out~— 
side of the tendinous expansion of the ex- 
tensor digitorum communis that covers each 
of those fingers. “These three muscles draw 
the fingers into which they are inserted, to- 
wards the thumb. ‘The inéerossei externi are — 
four in number; for among these is included 
the small muscle that is situated on the out- 
side of the metacarpal bone that supports 
the fore-finger. Douglas calls it extensor 
tertii internodit indicis, and Winslow semi 
interosseus indicis. Albinus, who describes 
it among the interossei, gives it the name of 
prior indicis, This first interosseus exter- 
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‘aus arises by two tendinous and fleshy por- 
tions. One of thesesprings from the upper 
Ralf of the inner side of the first bone of 
the thumb, and the other from the liga- 
ments that unite the os trapezoides to’ the 
metacarpal bone ‘of the fore-finger, and 
likewise from all the outside of this latter 
bone. These two portions unite as they 
descend, and terminate in a tendon, which 
is inserted into the outside of that part of 
the tendinous expansion from the extensor 
digitorum communis that is spread over the 
posterior convex surface of the fore-finger. 
The second, to which Albinus gives the 
name of prior medii, is not quite so thick as 
the last-described muscle. It arises by 
two heads, one of which springs from the 
inner side of the metacarpal bone of the 


. fore-finger, chiefly towards its convex sur- 


face, and the other arises from the adjacent 
ligaments, and from the whole outer side of 
the metacarpal bone that sustains the mid- 
dle finger. These two portions unite as 
they descend, and terminate in a tendon, 
which is inserted, in the same manner, as 


the preceding muscle, into the outside of 


: the tendinous expansion that covers the pos- 
_ terior part of the middle finger. 


The third 
belongs likewise to the middle-finger, and 
is therefore named posterior medii by Albi- 
nus. It arises, like the last-described mus- 
cle, by two origins, which spring from the 
roots of the metacarpal bones of the ring 
and middle fingers, and from the adjacent 
ligaments, and is inserted into the inside of 
the same tendinous expansion as the pre- 
ceding muscle. The fourth,.to which Al- 
binus gives the name of posterior annularis, 
differs from the two last only in its situ- 
ation, which is between the metacarpal bones 
of the ring and little fingers. It is inserted 
into the inside of the tendinous expansion 
of the extensor digitorum communis, that 
covers the posterior part of the ring-finger. 
All these four muscles serve to extend the 
fingers into which they are inserted, and 
likewise to draw them inwards, towards the 
thumb, except the third, or posterior medii, 


which, from its situation and insertion, is 


calculated to pull the middle finger out- 
wards. 
INTERO’SSEI PE’DIS. These small 


muscles, in their situation between the me- 


_ tatarsal bones, resemble the interossei of 


the hand, and, like them, are divided into 
internal and external. The interossei pedis 
tuterni are three in number. _ 'T hey arise 
tendinous and fleshy, from the basis and in- 
side of the metatarsal bones of the middle, 
the third, and the little toes, in the same 
manner as those of the hand, and they each 
terminate in a tendon that runs to the in- 
side of the first joint of these toes, and from 
thence to their upper surface, where it loses 
itself in the tendinous expansion that is sent 
off from the extensors. Each of these three 
muscles serves to draw the toe into which it 
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is inserted towards the great toe. The in- 
terossei externi are four in number. The 


first arises tendinous and fleshy from the 
outside of the root of the metatarsal bone of 
the great toe, from the os cuneiforme inter= 
num, and from the root of the inside of the 
metatarsal bone of the fore-toe. Its tendon 
is inserted into the inside of the tendinous 
expansion that covers the back part of the 
toes. The second is placed in a similar 
manner between the metatarsal bones of the 
fore and middle toes, and is inserted into 
the outside of the tendinous expansion on 
the back part of the fore-toe. The third 
and fourth are placed between the two next 
metatarsal bones, and are inserted into the 
outside of the middle and third toes.. The 
first of these muscles draws the:fore-toe in- 
wards towards the great toe. The three 
others pull the toes, into which they are in- 
serted, outwards. They all assist in ex- 
tending the toes. 

Inverretia’rus Mo’rsus. (From inter- 
pello, to interrupt.) In Paracelsus it is a 
disease attended with irregular or uncertain 
paroxysms. 

Inrzrrora'rus p1’zs. (From interpolo, 
to renew.) In Paracelsus, these are the 
days interpolated betwixt two paroxysms. 

Inrerscaru/tium. (From inter, between, 
and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) That 
part of the spine which lies between the 
shoulders, 

Inrerse’prum. 
and septum, an inclosure. ) 
the septum narium, 2 

INTERSPINA‘LES CO’LLI. (In- 
terspinales musculi; from inter, between, 
and spina, the spine.) The fleshy portions 
between the spinous processes of the neck, 
that draw these processes nearer to each 
other, 

INTERSPINA'LES DO’RSI ET 
LUMBO’/RUM.: These are rather small 
tendons than muscles, that connect the spi- 
nal and transverse processes. 

INTERTRANSVERSA’LES LUM- 
BO/RUM. Four distinct small bundles 
of flesh, which fill up the spaces between 
the transverse processes of the vertebre of 
the loins, and serve to draw them towards 
each other. 

INTERTRI'GO. (From inter, be- 
tween, and ¢ero, torub.) An excoriation 
about the anus, groins, axilla, or other parts 
of the body, attended with inflammation and 
moisture. It is most’ commonly produced 
by the irritation of the urine, from riding, 
or some acrimony in children. 

INTE/STINES. (Jntestina ; from in- 
tus, within.) The convoluted membran-= 
ous tube that extends from the stomach to 
the anus; receives the ingested food, re- 
tains it a certain time; mixes with it the 
bile and pancreatic juice ; propels the chyle 
into the lacteals, and covers the faeces with 
mucus, is so called. The. intestines are 

Hh 


(From inter, between, 
The uvula and 
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situated in the cavity ef the abdomen, ard 
are divided into the small and large, which 
have, besides their size, other circumstances 
of distinction. © 

~The small intestines are supplied inter- 
nally with folds, called valvule conniventes, 
and have no bands on their external surface. 
The large intestines have no folds internally, 
and are supplied externally with three strong 
muscular bands, which run parallel upon 
the surface, and give the intestines a sac- 
cated appearance ; and they have also small 
fatty appendages, called appendicule epi- 
ploice. : sini ‘ 

- The first portion of the intestinal tube, 
for about the extent of twelve fingers’ 


breadth, is called the duodenum; it lies in | 


the epigastric region ; makes three turnings, 
and between the first and. second flexure re- 
ceives, by a common opening, the pancreatic 
duct, and the ductus communis choledochus. 
It is in this portion of the intestines that 
chylification is chiefly performed. The re- 
maining portion of the small intestines is 
distinguished by an imaginary division into 
the jejunum and ileum. | 
The jejunum, which commences where 
the duodenum ends, is situated in the umbi- 
lical region, and is mostly found empty ; 
hence its name: it is every where covered 
with red vessels, and, about an hour and a 
half after a meal, with distended. lacteals. 

The ilewm occupies the hypogastric region 
and the pelvis; is of a more: pallid colour 
than. the former, and terminates by a trans- 
verse opening into the. large intestines, 
which is called the valve of the ileum, valve 
of the cecum, or the valve of Tulpius. 

| The beginning of the large intestines is 
firmly tied down in the right iliac region, 
and for the extent of about four fingers’ 
breadth is called the cecwm, having adher- 
ing to it a.worm-like process, called the 
processus ceci>vermiformis, or appendicula 
ceci vermifornus., ‘The great intestine then 
commences colon, ascends towards the 
liver, passes across the abdomen, under the 
stomach, to the left side, where it is con- 
torted like the letter S$, and descends to the 
pelvis: hence it is divided in this course 
into the ascending portion, the transverse 
arch, and the sigmoid flecure. When it has 
reached the pelvis, it is called the rectum, 
from whence it proceeds in a straight line to 
the anus. 

‘The intestinal canal is composed of three 
membranes, or coats; a common one from 
the peritoneum,‘a muscular coat, and a 
villous coat, the villi being formed of the 
fine terminations of arteries and nerves, and 


the origins of lacteals. and lymphatics. 


The intestines are connected to the body 
by the mysentery; the duodenum has also 
a peculiar connecting cellular substance, 
as have likewise the: colon and rectum, by 
whose means the former is firmly accreted 
to the back, the celon to the kidneys, and 
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the latter to tlie os coccygis, and, in women, 
to the vagina. The remaining portion of 
the tube is loose in the cavity of the abdo- 
men. The arteries of this canal are branches 
of the superior and. inferior mesenteric, and 
the duodenal. The veins evacuate their 
blood into the vena porte. The nerves are 
branches of the eighth pair and intercostals. 
The lacteal vessels, which originate prin- 
cipally from the jejunum, proceed to the 
glands in the mesentery. berks 
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» Inrrica’zus. (From intrico, to entangle ; — 


so called from its intricate folds.) A muscle 
of the ear. ; 
Inrrrsecr. (From intra, within, and: 


secus, towards.) Painful disorders of the — 


internal parts. 


Inreoce’ssto. (From introcedo, to go in.) 
Depressio. A depression or sinking of any 


part inwards. 

INTUS SUSCE’PTION. (intus-sus-~ 
ceptio and. intro-susceptio ; from intus, with- 
in, and suscipio, to receive.) A disease of. 
the intestinal tube, and most frequently of 
the small intestines; it consists in a portion 
of gut passing for some length within 
another portion. 

I'nrysus. (From in, and tuba, a hollow 
instrument, so named from the hollowness of 
its stalk.) See Cichorium Endivia. 

YNULA. 
from helenium, nadevov, fabled to have 
sprung from the tears of Helen.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Syngencsia. Order, Poly- 
gamia superfiua. ’ 

2. The herb elecampane. 

Inula, common. See Inula helenium. 

Vnuna pysentr’rica. The systematic 
name of the lesser inula. Conyza media.’ 
This indigenous plant, called in some foreign 
pharmacopeias Arnica Suedensis, Arnica 
spuria, and~Conyza, is thus described by 
Linneus:—Inula : — foliis amplexicaulibusy 


cordato oblongis; caule villoso, paniculato ; 


squamis calycinis, setaceis. It was once 
considered as possessing great antidysenteri¢ 
virtues. The whole plant is to the taste 
acrid, and at the same time rather aromatic. 
It is now fallen into disuse. IE 

Vnuta HELE’NIuM. The systematic name 
of the elecampane. Enula campana. He- 
lenium. Common inula, or elecampane. 
Inula helenium ; foliis amplexicaulibus ovatis 
rugosis subtus tomentosis, calycum squamis 
ovatis, of Linneus. ‘This. plant, though 
a native of Britain, is seldom met with in 
its wild state, but mostly cultivated. The 
root, which is the part employed medicinally, 
in its recent state, has a weaker and less 
grateful smell than when thoroughly dried 5 
and kept for a length of time, by which it is 
greatly improved, its odour then approach~ 
ing to that of Florentine orris root. It was. 
formerly in high estimation in dyspepsia; 
pulmonary affections, and uterine obstruc= 
tions, but is now fallen into disuse. © = ™ 


(Contracted or corrupted. . 
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. Inustion. (From in, and uro, to burn.) 
It is sometimes used for hot and dry sea- 
_$ons; but most commonly by surgeons for 
the operation of the cautery. 
‘INVERECU’NDUM os. (From in, not, and 
verecundus, modest.) A name of the os 
frontis, from its being regarded as the seat 
of impudence. 

Inversion of the uterus. See Uterus retro- 

version of. 
_ INVOLU’/CRUM, (From in, and volvo, 
to wrap up; because parts are enclosed by 
it.) A name of the pericardium ; also a name 
of other membranes which cover any part. 

Io’pEs. (From ws, verdigris.) Green 
matter thrown off by vomiting. 

IODINE. This substance appears to 
have been discovered in the year 1811, by 
M. Courtois, a manufacturer of saltpetre 
at Paris; but for the investigation of its 
properties we are chiefly indebted to Gay 
Lussac and Sir Humphry Davy. It is 
obtained from kelp, evaporating the solution 
of this to separate the greater part of the 
common salt, then adding sulphuric acid, 
and boiling for some time, to get rid of the 
remaining muriatic acid, or any sulphuretted 
hydrogen present, finally mixing with the 
residue, in a small retort, a quantity of the 
black oxide of manganese, equal to the 
sulphiric acid employed, and applying heat, 
a violet vapour arises, which is to be con- 
densed in a proper receiver. It appears in 
scales of a‘greyish black colour, with the 
metallic lustre, nearly five times the weight 
of water. It has an acrid taste, and an 
edour like that of chlorine, but much 
weaker; it agrees also in destroying veget- 
able colours, though more slowly. It melts 
a few degrees above the boiling point, and 
volatilises about 550. It is very sparingly 
soluble in water, but more so in alcohol, or 
sulphuric ether. In most of the compounds, 
which it forms with other substances, it 
bears a strong analogy to chlorine. With 
starch it combines into a compound of a fine 
blue colour, which affords the means of de- 
tecting the most minute quantity of it. It 
appears to exist in various marine plants, 
besides that from which kelp is usually ob- 
tained, 

Vonis. (From wy, a violet.) A car- 
buncle of a violet colour. 

‘ Io’nruus. (From wy, a violet, and avos, 
a flower.) A hard pimple in the face, of a 
violet colour. 

Toraci’smus. (From wra, the Greek 
letter.) A defect in the tongue, or organs 
of speech, which renders.a_person incapable 
of pronouncing his letters. ~ 

dour. A restorative alimentary liquor, 
prepared in Japan. It is made from the 
“gravy. of ,half-roasted beef; but as to the 
‘rest, it is kept a secret. : 
+ Tezcacva’nua.. (An Indian word.) See 
’ Callicoeca, : Othe 
Iguera'ta. The inhabitants of the Bra- 
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ails give’ this name to the Scrophuularia 
aquatica, which is there celebrated as a cor- 
rector of the ill flavour of senna. 
Tracu’nnus. (From ira, anger; so called 


because it forms the angry look.) A muscle 
of the eye. 
I/RIS.. (A rainbow ; so called because 


of the variety of its colours.) 1. The an- 


.terior portion of the continuation of the 


choroid membrane of the eye, which is per- 
forated in the middle by the pupil. It is of 
various colours. The posterior surface of 
the iris is termed the uvea. 

2. The flower-de-luce is also called iris, 
from the resemblance of its flowers to the 
rainbow. 

5. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Triandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

Iris Frorenti’'xa. Florentine orris, or 
iris The root of this plant, Jris floren- 
tina; corollis barbatis, caule. foliis altiore 
subbifioro, floribus sessilibus, of Linneus : 
which is indigenous to Italy, in its recent 
state is extremely acrid, and, when chewed, 
excites a pungent heat in the mouth, that 
continues several hours: on being dried, 
this acrimony is almost wholly dissipated ; 
the taste is slightly bitter, and the smell 
agreeable, and approaching to that of vio- 
lets. The fresh root is cathartic, and for 
this purpose has been employed in dropsies. 
It is now chiefly used in its dried state, and 
ranked as a pectoral and expectorant, and 
hence has a place in the trochisct amyli of the 
pharmacopeeias, 

Iris Florentine. 

I’nts Germa’nica. 


See Iris Florentina. 
The systematic name 
of the flower-de-luce. Iris nostras. Com- 
mon iris, or orris. Flower-de-luce.. This 
plant is the Iris germanica ; corollis barbatis. 
caule foliis altéori muliifloro, floribus infe- 
rioribus pedunculatis, of Linnzus. The fresh 
roots have a strong disagreeable smell, and 
an acrid nauseous taste. They are power- 
fully cathartic, and are given in dropsical 
diseases, where such remedies are indicated. 
I’ris no’stras. See Iris Germanica. 
I’ris patu/stris. See Iris pseudacorus. 
I’ris pseupa’corus. The systematic name 
of the yellow water-flag. Iris Palustris. 
Gladiolus luteus.. Acorus vulgaris. Yellow 
water-flag. This indigenous plant, Jris 
pseudacorus; imberbis, foliis ensiformibus, 
petalis alternis, stigmatibus minoribus, is 
common in marshes, and on the banks of 
rivers. It formerly had a place in the 
London Pharmacopceia under the name of 
gladiolus luteus. The root is without smell, 
but has an acrid styptic taste, and its juice, 
on being snuffed up the nostrils, produces a 
burning heat in the nose and mouth, ac- 
companied by a copious discharge from 
these organs; hence it is recommended 
both as an errhine and sialagogue. Given 
jnternally, when perfectly dry, its adstrin- 
gent qualities are such as to cure diarrheeas. 
Hh 2 


- ‘properties. 
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» The expressed juice is likewise said to be an 


useful application to serpiginous eruptions 
and scrophulous tumours. 

Trish slate. See Lapis Hybernicus. 

IRON. Ferrum. Of all the metals, 
there is none which is so copiously and so 
‘variously dispersed through nature as iron. 
In animals, in vegetables, and in all parts 
of the mineral kingdom, we detect its 
presence. Mineralogists are not agreed 
with respect to the existence of native iron, 
though immense masses of it have been 
discovered, which could not have been 
the products of art; but there is much in 
favour of the notion that these specimens 
have been extracted by subterraneous fire. 
A mass of native iron, of 1600 pounds 
weight, was found by Pallas, on the river 
Denisei, in Siberia; and another mass of 
300 pounds was found in Paraguay, of 
which specimens have been distributed 
‘every where. A piece of native iron, of 
two pounds weight, has been, also met with 
at Kamsdorf, in the territories of Neustadt, 
whichis still preserved there. ‘These masses 
evidently did not originate in the places 
where they were found. 

There are a vast variety of iron ores; 
they may,-however, be all arranged under 


the following genera; namely, sulphurets, 


‘carburets, oxides, and salts of iron. ‘The 
sulphurets‘of iron form the ores called py- 
vites, of which there are many varieties. 
‘Their colour is, in general, a straw-yellow, 
with a metallic lustre ; sometimes brownish, 
which sort is attracted by. the magnet. 
They are often amorphous, and often also 
crystallized. Iron, in the state of a carbu- 
ret, forms~the graphite of Werner, (plum- 
bago.) ‘This mineral occurs in kidney- 
form lumps of various sizes. Its colour is 
a dark iron-grey, or brownish black ; when 
cut, blueish-grey. It ha$ a metallic lus- 
tre: Its texture is fine-grained. It is very 
brittle. The combination of iron-with oxy- 
gen is very abundant.. The common mag- 
netic iron stone, or load-stone, belongs to 
this class: as does specular iron ore, and all 
the different ores called hematites, or blocd- 
stoné. Iron united to carbonic acid, exists 
ia the sparry iron ore. Joined to arsenic 
acid it exists in the ores called arseniate of 
iron, and arseniate of iron and copper. 
Properties of iron. — Tron is distinguished 
from every other metal by its magnetical 
It is attracted by the magnet, 
and acquires, under various conditions, the 
property of attracting other iron. Pure 
dron is of a whitish grey, or rather blueish 


- colour, -very slightly livid ;*but when po- 


lished, it has a great deal of brillianey. 
Its texture is either fibrous, fine-grained, or 
in dense plates. Its specific gravity varies 
from 7.6 to 7.8. It is the hardest and most 
elastic of all the metals. It is extremely 


ductile, and may therefore. be drawn into 


wire as fine as a human hair ; it is also more 
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tenacious than any other metal, and yields 
with facility to pressure. It is extremely 
infusible, and when not in contact with the 
fuel, it cannot be melted by the heat which 
any furnacé can excite; it is, however, sof- 
tened by heat, still preserving its ductility ; 
and when thus softened, different pieces 
may be united; this constitutes the valuable 
property of.welding. It is very dilatable by 
heat. It is the only metal which takes fire 
by the collition of flint. Heated in contact 
with air it becomes oxidized. If intensely 
and briskly heated, it takes fire with scintil- 
lation, and becomes a black oxide. It com- 
bines with carbon, and forms what is called 
steel. It combines with phosphorus in a 
direct and an indirect manner, and unites 
with sulphur readily by fusion. It decom- 
poses water in the cold slowly, but rapidly 
when ignited. It decomposes most of the me- 
tallic oxides. All acids act upon iron. Very 
concentrated sulphuric acid has little or no 
effect upon it, but when diluted it oxidizes 
it rapidly. The nitric acid oxidizes it with 
great vehemence. Muriate of ammonia is 
decomposed by it. Nitrate of potash deto- 
nates very vigorously with it. Iron is like- 
wise Beales by alkaline sulphurets. It is 
capable of combining with a number of 
metals. It does not unite with lead or bis- 
muth, and very feebly with mercury. It 
denotates by percussion with the oxigenated 
muriates. 

Method of obtaining iron. — The generak 
process by which iron is extracted from its 
ores, is first to roast them by a strong heat, 
to expel the sulphur, carbonic acid, and other 
mineralizers which can be separated by heat. 
The remaining ore, being reduced to small 
pieces, is mixed with charcoal, or coke; and. 
is then exposed to an intense heat, in a close 
furnace, excited by bellows ; the oxigen then 
combines with the carbon, forming earbonice 
acid gas during the process, and the oxide is 
reduced: to its metallic state. There are 
likewise some fluxes necessary in order to 
facilitate the separation of the melted metal. 
The matrix of the iron ore is generally 
either argillaceous or calcareous, or some- 
times a+ portion of siliceous earth; but 
whichever of these earths is present, the ad- 
dition of one or‘both of the others makes a 
proper flux. These are therefore added in 
due proportion, according to the nature of 
the ores; and this mixture, in contact with 
the fuel, is exposed to a heat sufficient to 
reduce the oxide to its metallic state. 

The metal thus obtained, and called 
smelted, pig, or cast iron, is far from being 
pure, always retaining a considerable quan- 
tity of carbon and oxygen, as well as several 
heterogeneous ingredients. According as 
one or other of these predominates, the pro- 
perty of the metal differs. Where the oxy- - 
gen is present in a large proportion, the 
colour of the iron is whitish grey, it is exe 
tremely brittle, and “its fracture exhibits an 
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appearance of crystallization ; where the 
éarbon exceeds, it is of a dark | grey, inclin- 
ing to blue, or black, and is less brittle. 
The former is the white, the latter the black 
crude iron of commerce. The grey is inter- 
mediate to both. In many of these states, 
the iron is much more fusible than when 
pure; hence it can be fused and cast into 
any form; and when suffered to cool slowly, 
it crystallizes in octahedra: it is also much 
more brittle, and cannot therefore be either 
flattened under the hammer, or by the lami- 
nating rollers. 

To obtain the iron more pure, or to free 
it from the carbon with which it is combined 
in this state, it must be refined by subject- 
ing it to the operations of melting and forg- 
ing. By the former, in which the metal is 
kept in fusion for some time, and constantly 
kneaded and stirred, the carbon and oxygen 
it contains are partly combined, and the pro- 
duced carbonic acid gas is expelled: the 
metal at length becomes viscid and stiff; it 
is then subjected to the action of a very 
Jarge hammer, or to the more equal, but less 
forcible pressure of large rollers, by which 
the remaining oxide of iron, and other im- 

purities, not “consumed by the fusion, are 
pressed out. The iron is now no longer 
granular nor crystallized in its texture ; it is 
fibrous, soft, ductile, malleable, and totally 
infusible. It is termed forged, wrought, 
or bar, iron, and is the metal in a purer 
state, though far from being absolutely 
pure. 

The general medicinal virtues of iron, 
and the several preparations of it, are to 
constringe the fibres, to quicken the circu- 
lation, to promote the different secretions 
in the remoter parts, and at the same time 
to repress inordinate discharges into the in- 
testinal tube. By the use of chalybeates, the 
pulse is very sensibly raised; the colour of 
the face, though: before pale, changes to a 
florid red ; the ; alvine, urinary, and cuticu- 
lar excretions, are increased, 

When given improperly » or to excess, iron 
produces head-ache, anxiety, heats the body, 
and often causes hemorrhages, or even vo- 
miting, pains in the stomach, spasms, and 
pains of the bowels. 

Iron is given in most cases of debility and 
xelaxation ; in passive hemorrhages ; 3 in dy- 
spepsia, hysteria, and chlorosis; in most of 
the cachexiz; and it has lately been recom- 
mended as a specific in cancer. Where 
either a preternatural discharge, or suppres- 
sion of natural secretions, proceeds from a 
languor, or sluggishness of the fluids, and 
weakness of the solids,. this metal, by in- 
ereasing the: motion of the former and the 
strength of the latter, will suppress the flux, 

“or remove the suppression ; but where the 
circulation | is already. too quick, the solids 
too tense and rigid, where there is any stric- 

__ ture, or spasmodie contraction of: the vessels, 

iron, and al] the preparations of it, will ag- 
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gravate both diseases. Iron probably has 
no action on the body when taken into the. 
stomach, unless it be oxidized. But during. 
its oxidizement, hydrogen gas is evolved, 
and accordingly we find that foetid eruct- 
ations and black feces are considered as 
proofs of the medicine having taken effect, 
It can only be exhibited internally in the 
state of filings, which may be given in doses 
from five to twenty grains. Iron wire is to 
be preferred for pharmaceutical preparations, 
both because it is the most convenient ne 
and because it is the purest iron. 

The medicinal preparations of iron now 
in use are ; — 

 # Subcarbonas ferri. 
bonas. 

2. Sulphas ferri. See Ferri sulphas. 

3. Ferrum tartarizajum. See Ferrunr 
tartarizatum. 

4. Viquor ferri alkalini. 
lint liquor. 

$. Tinctura acetatis ferri. 
Serri acetatis. 


See Ferri subcar- 


See Kerri alka- 


See Tinctura 


6. Tinctura muriatis ferri. See Tinc- : 
tura ferri muriatis. ‘ 
7. Tinctura ferri ammoniati. See Tin 


tura ferri ammoniati. 

8. Vinum ferri. See Vinum ferri. 

9. Ferrum ammoniatum.. See errum 
ammontatun. 

10. Oxydum ferri rubrum. 
dum ferri rubrum. 

11. Oxydum ferri nigrum. See Oxydum 
errt nigrum. 

IRRITABILITY. 
irrito, to provoke.) Vis insita of Haller. 
Vis vitalis of Goerter. Oscillation of Boer- 
haave. ‘Tenic power of Stahl. Muscular 
power of Bell. Inherent power of Cullen. 
The contractility of muscular fibres, or a 
property peculiar to muscles, by which they 
contract upon the application of certain 
stimuli, without a consciousness of action. 
This power may be seen in the tremulous 
contraction of muscles when lacerated,. or 
when entirely separated from the body in 
operations. Jiven when the body is dead 
to all appearance, and the nervous power 
is gone, this contractile power remains till 
the organization yields, and begins to be 
dissolved. It is by this inherent power 
that a cut muscle contracts, and. leaves a 
gap, that a cut artery shrinks and grows 
stiff after death. This irritability of mus- 
cles is so far independent of nerves, and so 
little connected with feeling, which is the 
province of the nerves, that, upon stimu- 
jating any muscle by touching it with caus- 
tic, or irritating it with a sharp point, or 
driving the electric spark through it, or 
exciting with the metallic conductors, as 
those of silver, or zinc, the muscle in- 
stantly contracts, although the nerve of that 
muscle be tied ; although the nerve be cut 
so as to separate the muscle entirely fram 
all connection.with the system; although 
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the muscle be separated from the body; 
although the creature upon which the ex- 
periment is performed may have lost. all 
sense of feeling, and have been long appa- 
rently dead. ‘Thus a muscle, cut from the 
limb, trembles and -palpitates a long time 
after; the heart, separated from the body, 
contracts when irritated; the bowels, when 
tern from the body, continue their peristal- 
tic motion, so as to roll upon the table, 
ceasing to answer to stimuli only when they 
become stiff and: cold ; and too often, in 
the human body, the vis insita loses the 
exciting power of the nerves, and then 
palsy ensues; or, losing all governance of 
the nerves, the vis insita, acting without the 
regulating power, falls into partial or ge- 
neral’ convulsions. Even in vegetables, 
as in the sensitive plant, this contractile 
power lives. Thence comes the distinc- 
tion between the irritability of muscles 
and the sensibility of nerves: for the irrit- 
ability of muscles survives the animals, as 
when it is active after death: survives the 
life of the part, or the feelings of the whole 
system, as in universal palsy, where the 
vital motions continue entire and perfect, 
and where the muscles, though ‘not obedi- 


ent to the will, are subject to irregular and | 


violent actions; and it survives the connec- 
tion with the rest of the system, as when 
animals very tenacious of life, are cut into 
parts: but sensibility, the property of the 
nerves, gives the various modifications of 
sense, as vision, hearing, and the rest ; 
gives also the general sense of pleasure or 
pain, and makes the system according to 
its various conditions, feel vigorous and 
healthy, or weary and low. And thus the 
eye feels and the skin feels: but their ap- 
pointed stimuli produce no motions in these 
-parts; they are sensible, but not irritable. 
The heart, the intestines, the urinary blad- 
der, and all the muscles of voluntary mo- 
tion, answer to stimuli with a quick and 
forcible contraction; and yet they hardly 
feel the stimuli by which these contrac- 
tions are produced, or, at least, they do 
not convey that feeling to the brain. There 
is no consciousness.of present stimulus in 
those parts which are.called into action by 
the impulse of the nerves, and at the com~ 
mand of the will: so that muscular parts 
have all the irritability of the system, with 
but little feeling, and that little owing to 
the nerves which enter into their substance ; 
while nerves’ have all the sensibility of the 
system, but no motion. | 

The discovery of this singular property 
belongs to our countryman Glisson; but 
Baron Haller must be considered as the 
first who clearly pointed out its existence, 
and proved it to be the cause of muscular 
motion. 

The laws of irritability, according — to 
Dr. Crichton, are, 1. After every action 
in an irritable part, a state of Yest, or 
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cessation from-moticn, must take place be» 
fore the irritable part can be again, incited 
to action. If, by an act of volition, we 
throw any of our muscles into action, that 
action can only be continued for a certain 
space of time; the muscle becomes re- 
laxed, notwithstanding all our endeavours 
to the contrary, and remains a certain time 
in that relaxed state, before it can be again 
thrown into action. 2. Each irritable part 
has a certain portion or quantity of the 
principle of irritability which is natural to 
it, part of which it loses during action, or 
from the application of stimuli. 3. By a 
process wholly unknown to us, it regains - 
this lost quantity, during its repose, or 
state of rest. In order to express -the dif- 
ferent quantities of irritability in any part, 
we say that it is either more or less redun- 
dant, or more or less defective. It be- 
comes redundant in a part when the stimuli 
which are calculated to act on that part are 
withdrawn, or withheld for a certain length 
of time, because then no action can take 
place: while, on the other hand, the 
application of stimuli causes it to be ex- 
hausted, or to be deficient, not only by 
exciting action, but by some secret in- 
fluence, the nature of which has not yet 
been. detected; for it is a circumstance 
extremely deserving of attention, that an 
irritable part, or body, may be suddenly 
deprived of its irritability by powerful sti- 
muli, and yet no apparent. muscular or vas- 
cular action takes place at the time. <A 
certain quantity of spirits, taken at once into 
the stomach, kills almost as instantaneously 
as lightning does: the same thing, may be 
observed of some poisons, as opium, distilled 
laurel-water, the juice of the cerbera ahovai, 
&e. 4, Each irritable part has stimuli 
which are peculiar to it, and which are in- 
tended to support its natural action: thus, 
blood, which is the stimulus proper to the 
heart and arteries, if, by any accident, it 
gets into the stomach, produces sickness, or 
vomiting. If the gall, which is the natural 
stimulus to the ducts of the liver, the gall- 
bladder, and the intestines, is by any acci- 
dent effused. into the cavity of the perito- 
neum, it excites too great action of the 
vessels of that part,’ and induces inflamma- 
tion. . The urine does not irritate the tender 
fabric of the kidneys, ureters, or bladder, 
except in such a degree as to preserve their 
healthy action; but if it.be effused into the 
cellular membrane, it brings on sucha vio- 
lent action of the vessels of these parts, as 
to produce gangrene. Such stimuli are 
called habitual stimuli of parts. 5. Each 
irritable part differs from the rest in regard 
to the quantity of irritability which it pos- 
sesses. ‘This law explains to us the reasort 
of the great. diversity which we observe in 
the action of various irritable parts.;: thus 
the muscles of voluntary motion can remain 
a long time in a'state of action, and if it be 
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continued as long as possible, another con- 
siderable portion of time is required before 
they regain the irritability they lost; but 
the heart and arteries have a more short and 
sudden action; and their state of rest is 
equally so.. The circular’ muscles of the 
intestines have also a quick action and short 
rest. The urinary bladder does not fully 
regain the irritability it loses during its con- 
traction for a considerable space of time; 
the vessels which separate and throw out 
the menstrual discharge, act, in general, 
, for three or four days, and do not regain 
the irritability they lose for a lunar month. 
6. All stimuli produce action in proportion 
to their irritating powers.. As a person 
approaches his hand to the fire, the action 
of all the vessels in the skin is increased, 
and it glows-with heat; if the hand be ap- 
proached still nearer, the action is increased 
to such an unusual degree as to occasion 
redness and pain; and if it be continued too 
jong, real inflammation takes place; but 
if this heat be continued, the part: at last 
loses its irritability, and a sphacelus or 
gangrene ensues. 7. The action of every 
stimulus is in an inverse ratio to the fre- 
' quency of its application. A small quan- 
tity of spirits taken into the stomach, in- 
creases ‘the action of its muscular coat, 
and also of its various vessels, so that di- 
gestion is thereby facilitated. If the same 
quantity, however, be taken frequently, 
it loses its effect. In order to produce the 
same effect as at first, a larger quantity is 
necessary ; and hence the origin of dram- 
drinking. 8. The more the irritability of 
a part is accumulated, the more that part 
is disposed to be acted upon. It is on this 
account that the’ activity of all animals, 
while in perfect health, is much livelier in 
the morning than at any other part of the 
day ; for, during the night, the irritabilty 
of the whole frame, and especially that of 
the muscles destined for labour, viz. the 
muscles: for voluntary action, is re-accu- 
mulated. The same law explains why di- 
gestion goes on more rapidly the first hour 
after food is swallowed than at any 
other time; and it also accounts for the 
great danger that accrues to a famished 
person upon first taking in food. 9. If 
the stimuli which keep up the action of 
any irritable body be withdrawn for too 
great a length of time, that process on 
which the formation of the principle de- 
pends is gradually diminished, and at last 
entirely destroyed. When the irritability 
of the system is too quickly exhausted by 
heat, as is the case in-certain warm cli- 
mates, the application of cold invigorates 
the frame because cold is a mere diminu- 
tion of the overplus of that stimulus which 
was causing the rapid consumption of the 
principle. Under such or similar circum- 
stances, therefore, cold is a tonic remedy ; 
but if, in a climate naturally cold, a per- 
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‘son were to go into a cold bath, and: not 
‘soon return’ into a warmer. atmosphere, it 


would destroy life just in the same manner 
as many poor people who have no com- 
fortable dwellings are often destroyed 
from being too long exposed to ‘the cold in 
winter. Upon the first application of cold 
the irritability is accumulated, and the vas- 
cular system therefore is exposed to great 
action 5 ‘but, after a certain time, all Reon 
is so rah, diminished, that the ‘process, 
whatever it be, on which*the formation’ of 
the irritable principle depends, is entirely 
lost. For further information on this in- 
teresting subject, see: Dr. Crichton on Men- 
tal Derangement. 

IRRITATION. Irritatio. 
produced by any stimulus. 

I’sca. <A sort of fungous excrescence 
of the oak, or of the hazel, &c. ‘The an- 
tients used it as the moderns used moxa. ? 

Iscuaz’mon. (From iXw, to restrain, 
and aja, blood.) A name for any medi- 
cine which restrains or stops bleeding. 

Iscua/mum. A species of Andropogon.* 

VSCHIAS. (lexis: from i xiv, the 
hip.) Sciatica. A rheumatic affection of 
the hip-joint. See Rhewmatismus. 

ISCHIATOCE’'LE. ‘(From wxtop, ‘the 
hip, and xyAy, arupture.)' Ischiocele. An 
intestinal rupture, through the sciatic vee 
ments. ; 

Iscuto-caverno'sus.’ See Erector pene 

Iscuntocr’te. See Ischiatocele. 

V’SCHIUM. (From toxs, the‘loin; so 
named because itis near the loin.) A bone 
of the pelvis of the fostus, and a part’of the 
os innominatum of the adult. See Innomi- 
natum os. 

Iscunopuo’Nta. ‘(From to xyvos, slender, 
and gwvy, the voice.) A shrillness of the 
voice; but more frequently an hesitation 
of speech, or a stammering ; it is the bal 
lismus hesitans, of Cullen. 

Iscuure'rica. (From sxoupia, a sup- 
pression of the urine.) Medicines which 
relieve a suppression of the urine. 

ISCHU/RIA. (From wx, to restrain 
and ovpoy, the urine.) A suppression of 
urine. A genus of disease in the class 
locales, and order epischeses, of Culler. 
There are four species of ischuria: 

1. Ischuria renalis, coming after a dis- 
ease of the kidneys, with a troublesome 
sense of weight or pain in that part. 

2. Ischuria ureterica, after a disease of 
the kidneys, with a sense of pain’ or unea- 
ays in the course of the ureters. 

. Ischuria vesicalis, marked by a frequent 
ae to make water, with a swelling of the 
hypogastrium, and pain at the neck of the 
bladder. , 

4. Ischuria urethralis, marked by a fre- 
quent desire to make water, with a swelling 
of the hypogastrium, and pain of some part 
of the urethra. 

When there is a frequent desire of make 
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ing water, attended with much difficulty 
jn voiding it, the complaint is called a 
dysury, or strangury ; and when there is a 
total suppression of urine, it is known by 
the name of an ischury. Both ischuria and 
dysuria are distinguished into acute, when 
arising in consequence of inflammation ; 
and chronic, when proceeding from any 
other cause, such as calculus, &c. 

The causes which give rise to these dis- 
eases, are an inflammation of the urethra, 
occasioned either by venereal sores or by 
a use of acrid injections, tumour or ulcer 
of the prostrate gland, inflammation of the 
bladder or kidneys, considerable -enlarge- 
ments of the hemorrhoidal veins, a lodge- 


ment of indurated fzces in the rectum, . 


spasm at the neck of the bladder, the ab- 
sorption of cantharides applied externally, 
or taken internally, and excess in drinking 
either spirituous or vinous liquors; but 
particles of gravel sticking at the neck of 
the bladder, or lodging in the urethra, and 
thereby prodbcing irritation, prove the 
most frequent cause. Gouty matter falling 
on the neck of the bladder, will sometimes 
occasion these complaints. 

In dysury there is a frequent inclination 
to make water, attended with a. sinarting 
pain, heat, and difficulty in voiding it, to- 
gether with a sense of fulness in the region 
of the bladder. The symptoms often vary, 
however, according to the cause which has 
given rise to it. If it proceeds from a eal- 
culus in the kidney, of ureter; besides the 
affections mentioned, it will be accompa- 
nied with nausea, vomiting, and atute 
pains in the loins and region.of the ureter 
and kidney of the side affected. When a 
stone in the bladder, or gravel in the ure- 
thra, is the cause, an acute pain will be felt 
at the end of the penis, particularly on void- 
ing the last drops of urine, and the stream 
of water will cither be divided inta two, or 
be discharged in a twisted manner, not un- 
Jike a cork-screw. If a seirrhus of the 
prostate gland has occasioned the suppres- 
sion or difficulty of urine, a hard indolent 
tumour, unattended with any acute pain, 
may readily be felt in the perinzeum, or by 
introducing the finger in ano. 

Dysury is seldom attended with much 
danger, unless, by neglect, it should termi- 
nate in a total obstruction. Ischury may 
always be regarded as a dangerous com- 
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plaint, when it continues for any lengih cf 
time, from the great distension and often 
consequent inflammation which ensue. In 
those cases where neither a bougie nor & 
catheter can be introduced, the event, in all 
probability, will be fatal, as few patients 
will submit to the only other means of draw- 
ing off the urine before a considerable de- 
gree of inflammation and tendency to gan+ 
grene have taken place. | | 

Isinglass. See Ichthyocolla. 

Ista’Npicus mu'scus. See Lichen island: 
ICUS: 
Iso/curonos. (From sos, equal, and 
Xpoves, time.) Preserving an equal dis- 
tance of time between the beats; applied to 
the pulse. 

Iso’cratzs. (From woes, equal, and 
Kepavyuu, to mix.) Wine mixed with an 
equal quantity of water. 

Iso‘promus. (From isos, equal; and 
Spogos, a.course.) The same as Isochronos: 

Isory/rum. (From wos, equal, and Tp, 
fire; so named from its flame-coloured 
flower.) ‘The herb aquilegia. 

Iso'ronus. (From ic0s, equal, and roves, 
extension.) Applied to fevers which are of 
equal strength during the whole of the pa- 
roxysm. ora 

VSSUE. Fonticulus. An artificial 
ulcer, intended as a remedy for certain mor- 
bid affections, by producing a discharge of ” 
purulent matter from different parts of the 
* body. ; 

~Vsrumion. (From i@yos, a narrow 

piece of land between two seas.) The nar- 
Tow passage between the mouth and gullet: 
the fauces. neittis 

I’srumus Virussenu. The» ridge - sur- 
rounding the oval fossa, or remains of the 
foramen ovale, in the right auricle of the 
human heart. 

Irumor'pes. Falsely, for Ethmoides. 

Trinzra’rium. (From iter, a way.) The 
eatheter ; also a staff used in cutting for the 
stone ; it is thus named by Hildanus. 

I'va peca’nca. See Smilaw sarsaparillas: 

Ivy: See Hedera helix. saree 

Lvy, ground. See Glecoma hederacea. 

Tvy-gum. See Hedera helix. 

I/x1a. (From gos, glue.) . A name of 
the carlina, from its viseous juice. Also a 
preternatural distension of the veins, fronx 
tEou.a1, to proceed from. 

Ixinz. See Carlina gummiferas 
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a J A'CEA. (Quia prodest hominibus tristi- 

_-tiajacentibus ; because it resists sorrow ; or 
from saojso, to heal.) The herb pansey, or 
heart’s-ease. 

Jaci'nruus. See Hyacinthus. 

Jack-by-the-hedge. See Erysimum alhiaria. 

Jacona’a. (Named because it was de- 
dicated to St. James, or because it was di- 
rected to be gathered about the feast of that 
saint.) See Senecio Jacobea. 

Jalap. See Convolvulus jalapa. 

Jata'ea. See Convolvulus jalapa. 

JALA/PIUM. (From Chalapa, or Xala- 

pa, in New Spain, whence it is brought.) 
See Convolvulus jalapa. 

Jata’pra a’tga. | See Convolvulus meco- 

acan. 

Jamiuica bark. See Cinchona caribaea. 

Jamaica pepper. See Myrtus Pimenta. 

Ja'muricur sa/trs. A preparation with 

ssal-ammoniac, some aromatic_ingredients, 
&c. so called from Jamblichus, the inventor 
of it. 

Ja/xrvor. (From jania, a gate.) The 

_ pylorus, so called from its being, as it were, 
the door or entrance of the intestines. 
Japan eurth. See Acacia catechu. 
Jaro/nica te/rna. See Acacia catechu. 
JARGON. See Zircon. 
J A’SMINUM. 
men, Arab, or from toy, a violet, jand oon, 
odour, on account of the fine odour of the 
flowers.) 1. 
_ plants in the Linnean system. 
‘-andria. Order, Monogynia. 
_ 9, The pharmacopeeial name of the jessa- 
mine. The flowers of this beautiful plant, 
the Jasminum officinale of Linnzus, have a 
very fragrant smell, and a bitter taste. ‘They 
afford, by distillation, an essential oil, which 
is much esteemed in Italy to rub paralytic 
limbs, and in the cure of rheumatic pains. 
Ja’sMiNUM orricina‘LE. The systematic 
name of the jessamine-tree. See Jasmi- 
-«JA’TROPHA. (Most probably from 
4alpos, a physician: the physic-nut.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Monecia. Order, Mona- 
delphia. ; 

_Jarrorua curcas. The systematic name 
of a plant whose seeds resemble the castor- 
oil seeds. Ricinus major. Ricinoides. Pi- 
meus purgans. Pinhones indict. Faba 
eathartica, Nux cathartica Americana. 
Nux Barbadensis, An oblong black seed, 
the produce of the Jatropha curcas ; folits 
cordatis angulatis of Linneus. It affords a 

quantity of oil, which is given, in many 
places, as the castor-oil is in this country, 
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(Jasminum ; from,jas- 


The name of a genus of 


Class, Di-. 
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to which it is very nearly allied. The seed< 
of the Jatropha multifida are of an oval anc. 
triangular shape, of a pale brown colour; 
are called purging-nuts, and give out a@ 
similar oil. 

Ja‘rropHa MA'NIHOT. ‘This is the plant 
affording the Cassada root. Cassada. Ca- 
cavi. Cassave. Cassava. Pain de Mada-— 
gascar. Ricinus minor. Maniot. Yucca. 
Maniibar. Aipi. Aipima coxera. Aipi- 
poca. Janipha. ‘The leaves are boiled. 
and eaten as we do spinach. The root 
abounds with 4 milky juice, and every 
part, when raw, is a fatal poison. It is 
remarkable that the poisonous quality is 
destroyed by heat: hence the juice is boiled 
with meat, pepper, &c. into a wholesome 
soup, and what remains after expressing 
the juice, is formed into cakes or meal, the 
principal: food of the inhabitants. This 
plant, which is a native of three quarters of 
the world, is one of the most advantageous 
gifts of Providence, entering into the com- 
position of innumerable preparations of an 
economical nature. at 
_ Cassada roots yield a great quantity of 
starch, called tapioca, exported in little 


“lumps by the Brazilians, and now well 
‘ known to us as diet for sick and weakly 


persons. 

JEBB, Joun, was bern at London in 
1756. He was originally devoted to the 
church, and, after studying at Cambridge, 
entered into orders, and obtained a living 
in Norfolk in 1764. The year following 
he published, in conjunction with two 
friends, ‘a selection from Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, with notes, which was highly esteem- 
ed. He soon after returned to Cambridge, 
and engaged warmly as an advocate for a 
reform in church and state, as well as in 
the discipline of that university. AtYength 
in 1775, he resigned all -his offices in the 
church, the established doctrines of which 
he did not approve; and determined upon 
entering into the medical profession. He 
soon qualified himself for this, obtained a 
diploma from St. Andrews, and was admit- 
ted alicentiate of the London College of 
Physicians; and in the same year, 1778, he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1782 he published << Select Cases of 
Paralysis of the Lower Extremities ;”” which 
tend to support the practice of Mr. Pott, of 
applying caustics near the spine. To this 
work is added, an interesting description of 
a very rare disease, catalepsy. The warmth 
of his political sentiments, however, ob- 
structed his professional career; and the 
various fatigues, and anxieties, to which he 
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exposed himself, in order to further his be- 
nevolent designs, exhausted his constitution 
so much, that he sunk a premature victim 
in 1786. 

Jecora’r1a. (From jecur, the. liver ; so 
named from its supposed efficacy in diseases 
of the liver.) See Marchantia polymorpha. 
‘Also a name given toa vein in the night 
hand, because it was usually opened in 
diseases of the liver. 

JECORA‘’RIA VENA. 


Je'cur. 


The hepatic vein. 
(-cinoris, neut.) The liver. 
Je’cur vuterl’Num. ‘The Placenia_ is, 


by some, thus called, from the supposed 
similitude of its office with that of the liver. 


JEJUNUM. (From jejunus, empty. ) 
Jejunum intestinum. ‘The second portion 
of the small intestines, so called. because it 
is mostly found empty. See Inéestines. 


JELLY. Gelatine. Modern chemists 
have given this name to the mucilaginous 
substance, very soluble in water, and not at 
all in spirits of wine, that is obtained from 
all the soft and white parts of animals, such 
as the membranes, tendons, aponeuroses, 
cartilages, ligaments, and’ skin, by boiling 
them in water. If the decoction of these 
be sufficiently evaporated, it affords a dry, 
brittle, transparent substance, commonly 
known by the name of glue, which is im- 
pure Gelatine. 

Jerusalem cowslips. 
cinalis. 

Jerusalem oak. 

Jerusalem sag 
nalis. 

Jessamine. See Jasminum. 

Jesurra/Nus co’RTEX. ' (Jesuitanus; from 
Jesuita, a Jesuit. ) A name of the Peruvian 
bark, because it was first introduced into 
Europe by Father de Lugo, a jesuit. . See 
Cinchona. Mey 

Jesur’ricus co’rTEx. See Cinchona. 

Jesuit’s bark: See Cinchona. 

Jer. “A black bitumen, hard and com- 

@pact, like certain stones, found in great 
abundance in various parts of France, Swe- 
den, Germany, and Ireland. It is brilliant 
and vitreous in its fracture, and capable of 
taking a good polish by fabio it attracts 
light substances, and appears to be electric, 
like amber; hence it has been called black 
amber ; it has no smell, but when heated it 
acquires one like bitumen judaicum. 

Jew’s pitch. See Bitumen judaicum. 

John’s wort. See Hypericum. 

Juvicaro'r1us. (From judico, to dis- 
cern.) An obsolete term applied to a syn- 
ocha of four days, because its termination 
may certainly be foreseen. 

JUGA’LE OS. (Jugalis; from jgugum, 
a yoke 5 ; from its resemblance, or because 
it is articulated to the bone of the upper 
jaw, like a yoke.) Os male. Os zygoma- 
tiewm. ~The ossa malarum are the promi- 
nent square bones which form the upper 


See Pudlenvac offi- 


See Chenopodium botrys. 
See Pulmonaria offict- 
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part of the cheeks. They are e situated close 
under the eyes, and make part of the orbits, 
Each of these bones has three surfaces to be - 
considered. One of these is exterior and 

somewhat convex. The second is superior 
and concave, serving to form the lower and 
lateral parts of the orbit. The third, which 
is posterior, is very ‘unequal and ‘concave, 
for the lodgment of the lower part of the 
temporal muscle. . Each of these bones may 
be described as having four processes, 
formed by their four angles. ‘Two of these 
may be called orbitar processes.; ‘The superior 
one is connected with the orbitar process of 
the os frontis; and the inferior one with the 
-malar process of the maxillary bone. The 
third is connected with the temporal process 

of the sphenoid bone; and the fourth forms 
a bony arch, by its connection with ua 


zygomatic process of the temporal bone. In 
infants, these bones’ are entire and Coney 


: 


pletely ossified. an 
JU’GLANS. (Quasi Jovis ‘sane the 
royal fruit, from its magnitude.) 1. The 


name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Monecia. Order, Poly- 
andria. The walnut-tree. k 
2. The pharmacopeeial name of the wal- 
nut.. See Juglans PE ZU ‘ 
Ju’GLans REGIA. The systematic name- 
of the walnut-tree.. The tree which bears the 
walnut is the Juglans ; foliolis' ovalibus glabris 
subserratis subequalibus, of Linnzus. Itisa 
native of Persia, but cultivated in this country. 
The unripe fruit, which has an astringent 
bitterish taste, and has been long employed 
as a pickle, is the part which was directed 


for medicinal use by the London College, 


on account of its anthelmintic virtues. An _ 
extract of the green fruit is the most conve- 
nient preparation, as it may be kept fora 
sufficient length of time, and made agree- 
able to the stomach of the patient, by mixing 
it with cinnamon water. 

The putamen, or green rind of the wal- : 
nut, has been celebrated as a powerful anti- 
venereal remedy, for more than a century 
and a half; and Petrus. Borellus: has‘ given 
directions for a decoction not unlike that 
which is commonly called the Lisbon diet- 


-drink, in which the walnut, with its green 


bark, forms ‘a principal ingredient.- Ra- 
mazzini, whose works were published early 
in the present century, has likewise in- 
formed us; that in his time the green rind of 
the walnut was esteemed a good anti-venereal 
remedy in England. This part of the 
walnut has been much used in decoctions, 
during the last fifty years, both in the 
green and dried state; it has been greatly 
recommended by writers on the continent, 


as well as by those of our. own country ; 


and is, without doubt, a very useful addi- 
tion to the decoction of the woods.’ Mr. 
Pearson has employed it during many years, 
in those cases where pains in the limbs 4 

indurations of. the membranes haye remain- 
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ed, after the venereal disease has been cured 
by mercury ; and he informs us, that he 
has seldom directed it without manifest ad- 
vantage. 
Brambilla. and Girtanner also contend 
for the anti-venereal virtues of the green bark 
of the walnut; but the result of Mr. P.’s 
experience will not permit, him to add his 
testimony to theirs. I have given it, says 
he, in as large doses as the stomach could 
retain, and for as long a time as_ the 
stréngth of the patients, and the nature 
of their complaints, would permit; but I 
have uniformly observed, that if they who 
take it be not previously cured of dues 
venerea, the peculiar symptoms will appear, 
and proceed in their usual course, in de- 
fiance of the powers of this medicine. |The 
Decoctum Lusitanicum may be given with 
great advantage in many of those cutaneous 
diseases which are attended with aridity of 
the skin; and I have had some opportunities 
of observing, that when the putamen of |the 
walnut has been omitted, either intentionally 
or by accident, the same good effects have 
not followed the taking of the decoction, as 
when it contained this ingredient. See Ju- 
glans. 

_ JUGULAR VEINS. (Vene jugulares ; 
from jugulum, the throat.) These veins 
run from the head down the sides of the 
neck, and are divided, from their situation, 
into: external and internal. . The external, or 
superficial jugular vein, receives the blood 
from the frontal, angular, temporal, auricu- 
lar, sublingual, or ranine, and occipital 
veins. The internal, or deep-seated jugular 
-wein, ‘receives the blood from the lateral 
‘sinusses of the dura mater, the laryngeal 
and pharyngeal veins. Both jugulars unite, 
-and form, with the subclavian vein, the su- 
perior vena cava, which terminates in the 
superior part of the right auricle of the heart. 

Ju'eutum. (From jugum, a yoke; be- 
cause the yoke is fastened to this part.) 
The throat, or anterior part of the neck. 

Jususes. See Jujube. 

Jusuznz. (Arab.) Jujubes. A half- 
dried fruit of the plum kind, about the size 
and shape of an olive, the produce of the 
Rhamnus xizyphus of Linneus. Jujubes, 
when in perfection, have an agreeable sweet 
taste, and in the southern parts of Europe, 
where they are common, they make an article 
of food in their recent state, and of medicine 
when half dried. 

July flowers. See Dianthus Caryophyllus. 

JUNCKER,: Gortioz Joun, was born 
in 1680 at Londorff in Hesse. After the 
proper studies, he graduated at Halle in 
1718; and became afterwards a distinguished 
professor there, as well as physician to the 
public hospital. His works, which are 
chiefly compilations, have been much esteem- 
ed, -and are still occasionally referred to ; 
especially as giving a compendious yiew of 
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the doctrines of Stahl, which he espoused 
and taught. Hehas given a ‘ Conspectus’’. 


of medicine, of surgery, of chemistry, and 
of several other departments of professional 
knowledge; also many academical theses 
on medical, chirurgical, and. philosophical 
subjects. He died in 1759. j 

Ju’xcus opora’tus. See Andropogon 
Schenanthus. ne 

Juniper. See Juniperus. 

Juniper gum. See Juniperus. 

JUNIPERUS. (Juniperus; from ju- 
venis, young, and pario, to bring forth ; 
so called because it produces its young 
berries while the old ones are ripening: ) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzean system. Class, Dioecia. _ Order, 
Monadelphia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon juniper. See Juniperus communis. 

JuNIPERUs comMu’NIs. ‘The systematic 
name of the juniper-tree.. Juniperus ; foliis 
ternis patentibus mucronatis, baccis longiori- 
bus, of Linneus. Both the tops and ber- 
ries of this indigenous plant are directed 
in cur pharmacopeias, but the latter are 
usually preferred, and are brought chiefly 
from Holland and Italy. Of their efficacy 
as a stomachic, carminative, diaphoretic, 
and diuretic, there are .several relations 
by physicians of great authority: and me- 
dical writers have also spoken of the utility 
of the juniper in nephritic cases, uterine 
obstructions, scorbutic affections, and some 
cutaneous diseases. Our pharmacopeeias 
direct the essential oil, and a spirituous 
distillation of the berries, to be kept in the 
shops. From this tree is also obtained a 
concrete resin, which has been called san- 
darach, or gum juniper. It exudes in 
white tears, more transparent than mastich. 
It is almost.totally soluble in alkohol, with 
which it forms a-white varnish that dries: 


speedily. Reduced to powder it is called 
pqunce, which prevents ink from sinking 


into paper from which the exterior coating 
of size has been scraped away. 

Junrrerus ty’c1a. Thesystematic name 
of the plant which affords the true frankin- 
cence. Olibanum. Thus. Frankincense. 
This drug has received different appellations, 
according to its different appearances; the 
single tears are called simply olibanum, or 
thus; when two are joined together, thus: 
masculum ; and when two are very large, 


thus femininum ; if several adhere, to the 
bark, thus corticosum; the fine powder which: - 


rubs off from the tears, mica thuris; and the 
coarser, manna thuris. The gum-resin that 
is so called, is the juice of the Juniperus 
lycia: foliis ternis undique imbricatis ovatis 
obtusis, and is brought from Turkey and the 
East Indies; but that which comes from 
India is less esteemed. It is said to ooze 
spontaneously from the bark of the tree, ap- 


pearing in drops, or tears, of a pale yellowish, 
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and sometimes of a reddish colour, Olibd- 
num has a moderately strong and not very 
agreeable smell, and a bitterish, somewhat 


pungent taste: in chewing, it sticks to the- 


teeth, becomes white, and renders the 
saliva milky. Laid on a red-hot iron, it 
readily catches flame, and burns with a 
strong diffusive and. not unpleasant smell. 
Ou trituration with water, the greatest 
part of it dissolves into a milky liquor, 
which, on standing, deposits a portion of 
resinous matter. The gummy and resinous 
parts are nearly in equal proportions; and 
though rectified spirit dissolves less of the 
olibanum than water, it extracts nearly all 
its active matter. In antient times, oliba- 
mum seems to have been in great repute 
in affections of the head and breast, coughs, 
hemoptysis, and in various fluxes,’ both 
uterine and intestinal; it was also much 
employed externally. Recourse is now sel- 
dom had to this medicine, which is super- 
seded by myrrh, and other articles of the 
resinous kind. It is, however, esteemed 
by many as an adstringent, and though not 
in general use, is considered as a valuable 
medicine in fluor albus, and debilities of 
the stomach and intestines: applied extern- 
ally in the form of plaster, it is said to be 
corroborant, &c. and with this intention it 
forms the basis of the emplastrum thuris. 
Juni'rerus sanrna. The systematic name 
of the savine-tree. Sabina. Savina. Sa- 
éina sterilis. Brathu. Common or barren 
Savin. Juniperus sabina; folits oppositis 
erectis decurrentibus, oppositionibus pyxidatis, 
of Linneus. Savin is a native of the south 
of Europe and the Levant; it has long been 
cultivated in our gardens, and from produe- 
ing male and female flowers on separate 
plants it was formerly distinguished into the 
barren and berry-bearing savin. The leaves 
and tops of this plant have a moderately 
strong smell of the disagreeable kind, and a 
hot, bitterish, acrid taste. They give out 
great part of their active matter to watery 
liquors, and the whole to rectified spirit. 
Distilled with water they yield a large 
quantity of essential oil. Decoctions of the 
leaves, freed from. the volatile principle 
by inspissation to the consistence of an ex- 
tract, retain a considerable share of their 
punhgency and warmth along with their bit- 
terness, and have some degree of smell, but 
not resembling that of the plant itself. On 
inspissating the spirituous tincture, there 
remains an extract consisting of two dis- 
tinct substances, of which one is yellow, 
unctuous, or oily, bitterish, and very pun- 
gent; the other black, resinous, less pun- 
gent, and sub-astringent. Savin is a pow- 
erful and active medicine, and has been 
long reputed the most efficacious in the 
materia medica, for producing a determin- 
ation to the uterus, and thereby proving 
emmenagogue ; it heats and stimulates: the 
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whole system very considerably, and is said” 
to promote the fluid secretions. The power 
which this plant possesses (observes Dr. 
Woodville) in opening uterine obstructions, 
is considered to be so great, that we are told 
it has been frequently employed, and with 
too much success, for purposes the most 
infamous and unnatural. It seems probs. 
able, however, that its effects in this way 
have been somewhat over-rated, as it is 
found very frequently, to fail as an emme- 
nagogue, though this, in some measure, 
may be ascribed to the smallness of the 
dose in which it has been usually pre- 
scribed by physicians; for Dr. Cullen ob- 
serves, “ that savin is a very acrid and 
heating substance, and I have been often, 
on account of these qualities, prevented 
from employing it in the quantity necessary 
to render it emmenagogue. I must own, 
however, that it shows a more powerful 
determination to the uterus than any other 
plant I have employed; but I have been 
frequently disappointed in this, and its 
heating qualities always require a great 
deal of caution.”” Dr. Home appears to 
have had very great success with this me- 
dicine, for in five cases of amenorrhea, 
which occurred at the Royal Infirmary at- 
Edinburgh, four were cured by the sabina, 
which he gave in powder from a scruple to 
a drachm twice a day. He says it is well 
suited to the debile, but improper in ple- 
thoric. habits, and therefore orders repeated 
bleedings before its exhibition. Country 
people give the juice from the leaves and 
young tops of savin mixed with milk to 
their children in order to‘ destroy the 
worms ; it generally operates by stool, and 
brings them away with it. The leaves cut 
small, and given to horses, mixed with their 
corn, destroy the bots. Externally savin 
is recommended as an escharotic to foul 
ulcers, syphilitic warts, &e. A strong de- 
coction of the plant in lard and wax forms 
an useful ointment to keep up a constant 
discharge from blisters, &e. See Ceratum 
Sabine. 
Ju’river. The antient chemical name of 
tin, because supposed under the government 
of that planet. 
JURIN, James, was, during several 
years, an active member and Secretary of 
the Royal Society, and at his death in 1750, 
President of the College of Physicians. 
He distinguished himself by a series of 
seventeen dissertations, printed in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, and afterwards as 
a separate work, in which mathematical 
science was applied with considerable acute- 
ness to physiological subjects. ‘These papers, - 
however, involved him in several philosophi- 
cal controversies concerning the force of the - 
heart, &c. He was a warm advocate for 
the practice of inoculation, which he proved. 
greatly to lessen the violence of the.small.. 


‘ 
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~pox: but he did not anticipate that it would 
-4ncrease the mortality upon the whole, by 


‘keeping up the infection, while many re- 
tained their prejudices against adopting it. 
- Juva’xtta. (From juvo, to assist.) Me- 
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dicines, or assistances of any kind, which re- 
lieve a distemper. 

Juxtanerna. (From jurta, near, and 
angina, a quinsy.) A disease resembling 
quinsy. 


K, 


_ Keverrr, Ewcerzert, was born in 
+ 


~ 1651 at Lippe in Westphalia. He was edu- 


i ° : 
~ cated in Sweden, afid being eager to travel, 


. 


accompanied the Swedish Ambassador, Fab- 


~ ticius, to Persia as Secretary: on whose de- 


i 


_parture from Ispahan after two years he ob- 
tained the appointment of chief surgeon to 


the Dutch East India Company; and was 


- before. 


thus enabled to penetrate as far as Siam and 
Japan, and cleared up the Geography of these 
countries, which was very imperfectly known 
On his return to Europe in 1694 
he graduated at Leyden, and settled in his 
own country ; he was afterwards appointed 
physician to his sovereign, and continued 
engaged in practice, and in composing se- 
‘veral works, till his death in 1716. In his 
Tnaugural Dissertation, among other sub- 


‘jects relating to medicine, he notices a 


“method of curing colic amongst the Japanese 


"by puncture with a needle. 


But his great 


work entitled “ Amenitates Exotice,’’ is 


more especially esteemed for its botanical 


information, and authentic details, relating 


for its accuracy and fidelity. 


to the history and manners of Persia, &c. 
His History of Japan, of which there is an 
English translation in folio, is highly valued 


Kmmerr’rra Gata’nca. The plant which 


"affords the greater galangal root. 


Kamerr’ ria rotu’Npa. The systematic 


name of the plant which affords the offi- 


ginal zedoary. Zedoaria. Kampferia, fo- 
liis lanceolatis petiolatis, of Linneus. The 
roots of this plant are brought to us in long 
pieces about the thickness of the little finger, 


- two or three inches in length, bent, rough, 


and angular; or in roundish pieces about 


_ outside, and white within. 


an inch in diameter, of an ash colour on the 
They have an 
agreeable camphoraceous smell, and a bit- 
4erish aromatic taste. Though formerly 
much esteemed against rheumatic affections, 
they are at present thought to possess very 
Jittle medicinal powers, although they had 
place in the confectio aromatica of the 
London Pharmacopeia. 
Ka’szrut o'Leum. See Melaleuca. 

~Ka'tr. (Arab.) The Kali of the phar- 
amacopeeias is the vegetable alkali or potash. 
See Potassa. 


Katt aceta'tum. See Potasse acetas, 

Ka‘tr agra’rum. See Potasse carbonase 

Ka’tt ARSENICA TUM. A preparation of 
arsenic, composed of the vegetable alkali 
and the acid of arsenic. 

Ka’ cirra‘rum. Alkali vegetabile, succe 
citri saturatum. ‘This neutral saline liquor, 
a citrate of potash, is made by saturating 
prepared kali with lemon juice. It is the 
base of the saline draught; it possesses ner- 
vine and sudorific properties; and is ex- 
hibited in rheumatism, catarrh, and most 
febrile diseases. 

Ka‘tr prapara’tumM. See Potasse sub- 
carbonas. 

Ka'tt pu'RuM. See Potassa_fusa. 

Ka’rr sutpyura tum, See Sulphuretum 
potasse. . 

Ka’‘Lt TARTARIZA TUM. 
tras. 

Ka’rx virriota’tum. See Potassesulphas. 

KEILL, James, was born in Scotland, 
1673. After going through the proper 
studies abroad, and especially attending to 
anatomy, he was enabled to lecture on that 
subject with great reputation in both the 
English universities, and received an hono- 
rary degree at. Cambridge. During this 
period he published a Compendium of Ana- 
tomy, chiefly from Cowper. In 1705 
he settled in practice at Northampton ; 
and three years after sent to the Royal 
Society an account of the dissection of a 
man, reputed to have been 130 years of age ; 
which agreed very much with what Harvey 
found in old Parr. He was well:skilled in 
mathematics, which he applied to the expla- 
nation of the laws of the animal economy. 
In 1708 he published “ An Account of 
Animal Secretion, the Quantity of Blood 
in the Human Body, and Muscular Mo- 
tion.”” To which, in a second-~edition, he 
added an Essay on the Force of the Heart. 
‘This engaged him in a controversy with Dr. 
Jurin, which was carried on in the Philo. 
sophical Transactions (Dr. Keill being then 
a member of the Royal Society) till the 
period of bis premature death in 1719, 
occasioned by a cancer in the mouth, to 


See Potasse tar- 


_ which he had applied the cautery, but with- 


out any relief, 
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grt. See Cheiranthus. 

<ELP. The impure mineral alkali 
which is obtained in this country by burning 
marine plants. 

KeRato PHARYNGH’Us. (From, KEpts, 
a horn, and gapuvyi, the pharynx. ) A 
muscle sc named from its shape, and i inser- 
tion in the pharynx. 

Ke’rmes. (Chermah, Arab.) Granum 
tinctorium. Coccus baphica. Round red- 
dish grains, about the size of peas, found 
in Spain, Italy, and the south of France, 


adhering to the branches of the scarlet oak. 


They are the nidus of a minute red animal- 
cule, called Coccus guercusilicis, of Linnzeus. 
The confectio alkermes, now obsolete, was 
prepared with: these, which possess corrobor- 
ant and adstringent, virtues. 

Ke’rMes Minera’uis. A preparation ‘of 
antimony, so termed from its resemblance 
in colour to the insect of that name. It is 
now disused in’ medicine, and gives place 
to the other preparations of antimony. See 
Hydrosulphuretum stibti rubrum. 

Kernel wort. See Scrophularia nodosa. 

Ke'rva. (Kervah, Arab.) The ricinus. 

KETCHUP. The prepared liquor of 
the mushroom. 

KEYSER’S PILLS. A once celebrat- 
ed. mercurial medicine, the method of pre- 
paring which was purchased by the French 
government, and has since been published 
by M. Richard. The hydrargyrus acetatus 
is considered as an adequate substitute 
for the-more elaborate form of Keyser. 
M. Richard concludes his account of Key- 
ser’s pills with observing, that he considers 
it to be, without, exception, the most effec- 
tual remedy for the venereal disease hitherto 
discovered.’ But further trials of this re- 
medy do not justify the sanguine accounts 
of its properties; though it may sometimes 
succeed when some of the other mercurial 
preparations have failed. 

Kizes. .A name for chilblains. 

KIDNEY. (Ren, -nis.m.) An abdo- 
minal viscus, shaped like a kidney-bean, 
that secretes the urine. There are two kid- 
neys. One is situated in each lumbar re- 
gion, near the first lumbar vertebra, behind 
the peritoneum. This organ is composed 
of three substances; a cortical, which is 
external, and very vascular; a tubulous 
which consists of small tubes, and a papil- 
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lous substance, which is the innermost 
The kidneys are generally surrounded wit! 
more or less adipose membrane, and they have 
also a proper membrane,, membrana proprtdys 
which is closely accreted to the, cortical sub- 
stance. The renal arteries, called also emul- 
gents, proceed from the aorta. The veins 
evacuate their blood into the ascending cava. 
The absorbents accompany the blood-vessels, 
and terminate in the thoracic duct. The 
nerves of the kidneys are branches of the 
eighth pair and great intercostal. The ex- 
cretory duct of this viscus is called the 
ureter. At the middle of the kidney, where 
the blood-vessels enter it, is a large mem- 
branous bag, called the pelvis, which di. 
minishes like a funnel, and forms a long 
canal, the ureter, that conveys the urine 
from the kidney to the bladder, which it 
perforates obliquely. 

Kixexunemato. A pure resin, very six 
milar to copal, but of a more beautiful 
whiteness and transparency. It is brought 
from America, where it is ‘said to be used 
medicinally, in the cure of hysteria, tetanus, 


&c. It forms the most beautiful of all var- 
nishes. nM 
Kiri. (Ki ike, Arabian.) See Richnal r 


Ki'na xi'na. See Cinchona. 

Kr'nic a’crp. This name has been given 
by Vauquelin to a peculiar acid, obtained 
from Cinchona. ‘ 

Kinxi'na. See Cinchona. 

KINO. (Indian.) Gummi gambienses 
Gummi rubrum adsiringens gambiense. ‘The 
tree from which this resin is obtained, though 
not botanically ascertained, is known to 
grow on the banks of the river Gambia, in 
Africa. On wounding its bark, the fluid 
kino immediately. issues drop by drop, and, 
by the heat of the sun, is formed into hard 
masses. It is in appearance very like the 
resin called Sanguts draconis ; much redder, 
more firm, resinous, and - adstringent than 
catechu. It is now in common use, and is 
one of the most efficacious vegetable ad- 
stringents, or styptics, in the materia me- 
dica. Its dose is from twenty to ia 
grains. 

Knee-holly af. See Ruscus. 

Knee-pan. See Patella. 

Kotro. (Polonese.) The plica poo 
nica, or plaited hair. 

Kywna’ncue. | See Cynanche. 
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La BDANUM. See Cistus creticus. 

 Lalsta teror’Na. (Leporina; from 
lepus, a hare, resembling a hare.) The 
hare-lip. 

LABORATO’/RIUM. (From laboro, 
to labour.) A place properly fitted up for 
‘the performance of chemical operations. 

LA’BYRINTH. That part of the in- 
‘ternal ear behind the cavity of the tympa- 
“num ; it is constituted by the cochlea, ves- 

tibulum, and semicircular canals. 

LAC. (Lac, -tis, n.) | 

1. Milk. See Milk. | 

_ 2. The name of a vegetable substance. 
See Lacca. 

Lac ammonract. 

Niacl. i 

| Lac amy’aparm. A very pleasant, cool- 

ing, demulcent drink, calculated to alleviate 
ardor, urine, and strangury. It forms a 
pleasant ptisan in coughs, hoarsenesses, and. 

catarrhs. See Mistura amygdalarum. 

Lac assara’'ripa. See Mistura assafe- 

tide. 

Lac suLPHURIS, 

tatum- 

La’cca. 


See Mistura ammo- 


See Sulphur precipi- 


(From lakah, Arab.) Gummi 
Lacce. Stick-lac. Gum-lac. Seed-lac. 
Shell-lac. The improper name of gum-lac 
is given to a concrete brittle substance, of 
a dark red colour, brought from the East 
Indies, incrustated on the twigs of the Cro- 

ton lacciferum ; foliis ovatis tomentosis serru- 

‘latis petiolatis, calycibus tomentosis, of Lin- 
neus, where it is deposited by a small in- 
sect, at present not scientifically known. 

It is found in very great quantities on the 
uncultivated mountains on both sides the 
Ganges; and is of great use to the natives 

in various works of art, as varnish, paint- 

‘ing, dying, &c. When the resinous mat- 
ter is broken off the wood into small pieces 
or grains, it is termed seed-lac, and when 
melted and formed into flat plates, shell- 
‘lac. This substance is chiefly employed for 
making sealing-wax. A tincture of it is 
recommended as an antiscorbutic to wash 
the gums. 

La‘curyMa aAzik/GNa. 
argentoratensis.' | 

LA/CHRYMZ&. The tears. A limpid 
fluid secreted by the lachrymal gland, and 
flowing on the surface of the eye. 

LACHRYMAL BONE. See Unguis 


See Terebinthina 


0S. 

“LACHRYMAL DUCTS. Ductus 
lachrymales. The excretory ducts of the 
lachrymal gland, which open. upon the in- 
ternal surface of the upper eyelid. 


Yee LACHRYMAL GLAND. Glandula 
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lachrymalis. A glomerate gland, situated 
above the external angle of the orbit, in a 
peculiar depression of the frontal'bone. It 
secretes the ‘tears, and conveys them to the 
eye by its excretory ducts, which are six or 
eight in number, ; 


~LACHRYMAL NERVE. The fifth 
pair of nerves from the head is divided into 
several branches, the first of which ‘is called 
the orbitary branch; this is divided into 
three more, the third of which is called the 
lachrymal branch ; it goes off chiefly to the 
lachrymal gland. 

Laco’n1cum. (Because they were much 
used by the people of Laconia.) A stove 
or sweating-room. 


LACTATION. (From acteo, to suckle.) 
The giving suck. . 


LACTATES. Salts formed by the 
union of the acid of sour whey, or lactic 
acid, with different bases; thus lactate of 
potash, &ev 9. + 


LACTEALS. Vasa lactea. The ab- 
sorbents of the mysentery, which originate 
in the small intestines, and convey the chyle 
from thence to the thoracic duct. They are 
very tender and transparent vessels, pos- 
sessed of an infinite number of valves, which, 
when distended with chyle, a milky or lac- 
teal fluid, give them a knotty appearance, 
They arise from the internal surface of the 
villous coat of the small intestines, perforate 
the other coats, and form a kind of net-work, 
whilst the greater number unite one with 
another between the muscular and external 
coats. From thence they proceed between 
the lamine of the mesentery to the conglo- 
bate glands. In their course they consti- 
tute the greater part of the gland through 
which they pass, being distributed through 
them several times, and curled in various 
directions. The lacteals having passed these 
glands, go to others, and at length seek 
those nearest the mesentery. From these 
glands, which are only four or five, or per- 
haps more, the lacteals pass out and ascend 
with the mesenteric artery, and unite with 
the lymphatics of the lower extremities, and. 
those of the abdominal viscera, and then 
form a common trunk, the thoracic duct, 
which, in some subjects, is dilated at its ori- 
gin, forming the receptaculum chylt. See 
Nutrition. . ' 

LACTIC ACID. 
The acid of sour milk. 
 Lalorica.. The Arabian name ‘for ‘that 
species of fever which the Greeks call ‘Ty- 
phos, or T'yphodes. = 

‘Lacri’ 


(From Jac, milk.) 


Fuca. (From dae, milk, ‘and fugo, 
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to drive away.) Medicines which dispel 
milk. 
LACTU'CA. (From lac, milk; named 


from the milky juice which exudes upon its 


being wounded.) 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia equalis. The lettuce. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the gar- 
den-lettuce, the Lactuca sativa cultivated. 

Lacru’ca GRaAvEoLENs. See Lactuca 
virosae 

Lacru’ca sativa. The systematic name 
of the lettuce. Lactuca sativa. It is es- 
teemed as an wholesome aperient bitter 

anodyne, easy of digestion, but affording 
no nutriment. Lettuces appear to agree 
better with hot, bilious, melancholic tempe- 
raments, than the phlegmatic. The seeds 
possess a quantity of oily substance, which, 
triturated with water, forms an .emulsion 
esteemed by some in ardor urine, and some 
diseases of the urinary passages. Lettuce 
was famous for the cure of the Emperor 
Augustus, and formed. the opiate of Galen, 
in his old age; a proof that, in the warmer 
climates, it must acquire an exaltation of 
its virtues aboye what is met with in this 
country. 

La'cruca scarrota. Lactuca sylvestris. 
Scariola.. The Lactuca scariola of Linnzus, 
‘possesses a stronger degree of bitterness 
than the Lactuca sqtiva, and is said to be 
more apefient and laxative. It is nearly 
similar, in virtue as in taste, tq endiye un 
blanched. ; 
~ La‘cruca sytver’stRis. 
viola. 
 La’cruca vigo’sa. The systematic name 
of the opium-scented lettuce. Lactuca gra- 
veolens. Strong-scented lettuce. Lactuca vi- 
rosa ; foliis horizontalibus carino aculeatis den- 
tatis, of Linneus. A common plant in our 
hedges and ditches. It has a strong ungrate- 
ful smell, resembling that of opium, and a 
bitterish acrid taste ; it ahounds with a milky 
juice, in which its sensible qualities seem to 
reside, and which appears to haye been no- 
ticed by Dioscorides, who describes the 
odour and taste of the juice as nearly agree- 
ing with that of the white poppy. Its effects 
are also said according to Haller, to be pow- 
erfully narcotic. Dr. Collin, at Vienna, 
first brought the lactuca virosa into medical 
repute, and its character has lately induced 
the, College of Physicians at Edinburgh to 
insert it in the catalogue of the materia me- 
dica. More than twenty-four cases of dropsy 
are said, by Collin, to have been successfully 
treated, by employing an extract prepared 
from the ‘expressed’ juice of this plant, 
which is stated not only to be powerfully 
diuretic, but, by attenuating the viscid hu- 


See Lactuca sca- 


mours, to promote all the secretions, and to’ 


remove visceral obstructions. In the more 

simple cases, proceeding from debility, the 

extract, in doses of eighteen to thirty grains 
ET ee Ibi ns) 
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a day, proved sufficient to accomplish a 
cure; but when the disease was inveterate, 
and accompanied with viseeral obstructions, 
the quantity of extract was increased to 
three drachms ; nor did larger doses, though 
they excited nausea, ever produce any other 
bad effeet; and the patients continued so 
strong under the use of this remedy, that it 
was seldom necessary to employ any tonic 
medicines. Though Dr, Collin began. his 
experiments with the lactuca at the Pazman 
hospital, at the time he was trying the arnica, 
1771, yet very few physicians, even at- 
Vienna, have since adopted the use of. this 
plant. Plenciz, indeed, has published’ a 
solitary instance of its efficacy, while Qua- 
rin informs us that he never experienced © 
any good effect from its use; alleging, that 
those who were desirous of supporting its 
character, mixed it with a quantity of extrac- 
tum scillz. Under these circumstances we 
shall only say, that the recommendation of 
this medicine by Dr. Collin, will be scarcely © 
thought sufficient to establish its use in 
England. 

Lacruce’tta. (Diminutive of lactuca, 
the lettuce ; no named from its milky juice.) 
The sow-thistle. : pa 

Lacrucr’MIna. (From Jlacteo, to suckle ‘ 
so called because they happen chiefly to 
children while at the breast.) Aphthe, or 
little ulcers, or crusty scabs, on the skin. 

Lactu/men. (From lac, milk ; so named 
becayse it is covered with a white crust.) 
The achor, or scald-head ; also a little crusty 
scab on the skin, affecting chiefly children 
at the breast. 

LACUNZ. (Lacuna; from lacus, a 
channel.) ‘The mouths or openings of the 
excretory ducts of muciparous glands in the, 
urethra, and other parts. a. 

LA'/DANUM. (From ladon, Arab.) 
See Cistus creticus. . . 

Ladies bedstraw. 

Ladies mantle. 

Ladies smock. See Cardamine. . 

»  Lamrica'yrta, (From letifico, to. make: 
glad.) This term hath been applied to, 
many compositions under the intention of 
cordials; but both the medicines and dis- 
tinction are now quite disused. sngek 

La’caros. (Aayapos, lax; so named 
from its comparative laxity.) ‘The right, 
yentricle of the heart. Mig (oe Bat 

LAGOPHTHA’LMIA. (From Aaywos, 
a hare, and op@aAmos, an eye; because it is. 
believed that hares sleep with their eyes, 
open.) Lagophthalmos. The hare’s eye. 
A. disease in which the eye cannot be shut. 
The following complaints may arise from, 
it: a constant weeping of the organ, in — 
consequence of the interruption of the al,” 
ternate closure and opening of the eye-lids, — 
whieh motions so materially contribute ta 
propelling the tears into the nose; blindness, 
in a strong light, in’ consequence of the in- — 
ability ta moderate the rays which fall on ~ 


See Galium. 
See Alchemilla. 
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the eye; on the same account, , the sight be- 
omes gradually very much’ weakened ; in. 
capacity to sleep where. there is any light ; 
Yrritation, pain, and redness of the eye, 
¥rom this organ being exposed to the extra- 
neous substances in the atmosphere, without 
the eye-lids having the power of washing 
them away in the natur al manner. 

An enlargement. or protrusion of the 
whole eye, or a staphyloma, may obviously 
produce lagophthalmos. But affections of 
the upper eye-lids are the common causes. 
Heister says he has seen the complaint ori- 
ginate fram a disease of the- lower one. 
‘Now and then lagophthalmos depends on 
paralysis of the orbicularis muscle. A cica- 
trix, after a wound, ulcer, or burn, is the 
most frequent cause. 

Lacoro’pium. (From Aaywos,a hare, and 
_ wovs, afoot; sd called because it has nar- 

row hairy leaves, like the foot of a hare.) 
The herb hare’s-foot trefoil. 
Laco’sroma. (From Aaywos, a hare, 
and soua, the mouth; so called because the 
upper lip is divided in the middle like that 
of a hare. The hare-lip. 
Lakeweed. See Polygonuna hy ydropiper. 
‘La’ac. Gum-arabic. 
Lamnpacr’smus. A defect in speech, 
which consists in an inability te pronounce 
certain consonants ; or that stammering or 
_ difficulty of speech, called Psellismus Lal- 
duns, that is, when the letter L is pronounced 
too liquid, and often in the place of R. 

*LAMBDOIDAL SUTURE. Sutura 
Lambdoidatis; from A, and eidos, resem- 
biance ; because it is shaped like the letter 
A.)~ Occipital suture. The suture that 
unites the occipital bone to the two parictal 
bones. 

*Lamartt'yum. (From lambo, to lick up.) 
A linctus or medicine to be licked up. 

“Lame’tia. (Dim. of lamina, a. plate of 
metal.) The thin plates, or gills of a 
mushroom. 

LA’MINA. (From «daw, to beat off.) 
Abone, or membrane, or any substance re- 
sembling a thin plate of metal. 
the ear. 

LA'™MIUM. (From Lamium, a moun- 
tain of Ionia, where it grew, or from lama, 

a ‘ditch, because it usually grows about 
ditches and neglected places.) ‘The name of 
a ‘genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Didynamia, Order, Gymnospermia. 
The nettle. =~ J soca . 
: Urtica mortua. Arch- 

angelica. Dead nettle. White. archangel 
nettle. ° Uterine hemorrhages and fluor 
albus are said to be relieved by infusions of 
this plant, from whose sensible qualities very 
little benefit can be expected. 

La'mpsana. See Lapsana. ited 

LANCE’TTA. (Dim. of lancea,. a 
Spear.) ~ A lancet. 
‘phitbetomy. - “ 

LANCISI, Joun Birkes. was born at 


* 


~ La'ium a’taum. 


Rome in, 1654. 


The lap af 


7 tus. 


An instrument used i in. 
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He was intended for the 
church, but a taste for natural history led 
him to the study of medicine; which he 
pursued with great ardour, and took his 
degree at the age of 1g. After some minor 
appointments, which enabled him to. display 
his talents and acquirements, he. was ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy in 1684; and 


‘continued his duties for 135 years with. great 


reputations He was made physician to 
three succeeding popes, and attained-the 
age of 65. He had great knowledge of 
mankind, with very engaging manners ; and 
his zeal for the advancement of medicine 
was extreme and unceasing. He collected 
a library of above 20,000 volumes, which 
he devoted to the use of the public, and par- 
ticularly of medical students: it was opened 
four years before his death. He left a 
considerable number of works, several of 
which were printed, others remain in manu- 
script in that library. His more important 
publications are a treatise, ‘“* De Subitaneis 
Mortibus;’’ ‘‘ The Anatomical Plates of 
Eustachius, with a preface and notes, in 
folio;’? and a dissertation, “ De noxiis 
Paludum Efiluviis,”’ referring intermittents 
to the Marsh Miasmata, printed. in 1717. 
After his death, a treatise ‘“‘ De Motw 
Cordis et Aneurysmatibus,’? and a_ col- 
lection of cases from. his. manuscript, were 
given to the public. 

LANGRISH Brownz, a physician of 
the last century, distinguished himself as an 
advocate for the mechanical theories of phy- 
siology and medicine, which he supported. 
by numerous experiments. He had the 
merit of ascertaining several interesting 
facts in respect to the nature of the circu- 
lating powers. He died in. London in 
1759. _His publications are, ‘A New 
Essay on Muscular Motion, &c.”? ‘ Mo- 
dern Theory of Physic ;” “ Phyaeal Ex- 
periments upon Brutes ;” and ‘ Croonian 
Lectures on Mus ar Motion.” 

Lao’nica cura'tio. A method of cur- 
ing the gout, by evaporating the. morbid 
matter by topical applications. 

Lapa’ctica. (From Aamagw, to evacu- 
ate.) Purgative medicines. ; 

La’para. (From Aatagw, to empty ; 
so named from its concave and empty ap- 
pearance.) The flank. 

Lararoce'tx. (From Aamapa, the flank, 
and «Ay, a rupture.) A rupture through 
the side of the belly. 

La'patHumM. (From Aatag@, to evacu- 


‘ate; so named because it purges gently.) 
The dock. 

La’patuuM.” acrro’sum. © See Rumex 
acetosa.- he 


La’ratHUM acuinum. See. Rumer acu- 


Bat fe “ aatalnicupte » Sees Rumer 
hydrolapathum. : 
La’rIpes Cancro’ruM. See Capciet 


Larme'tium, Lapidellus. (From la- 
Ti; 


; 
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pis, a stone.) The name of a kind of 
spoon, formerly used to take out small 
stones and fragments fiom the bladder. 
Lapr'inr cancro/aum. ‘Crab’s ‘stones, 
commonly called crab’s eyes. See Can- 
Ceri eis 
*Lua’rrs ze'zoar. See Bexoar. 
La'sts caru'tnus. See Lapis lazuli. 
Lapis cAnamrxa'nis. | See Calamine. 
La’ris‘canca’rEus.’ Lime-stone. Hard 
carbonate of lime. re 
La’ris cy’anus. ‘See Lapis lazuli. 
La’ris uamati'rxs, See Hemiatites. 
La’rts uize'rxicus. Tegula hibernica. 
Ardesia hibernica.  Hardesia. Irish slate. 
A kind of slate, or very hard stone, found 
in different parts of Ireland, in a mass of a 
blueish black colour, which stains the hands. 
When dried and powdered, it is pale, or of 
& whitish blue, and, by keeping, grows black. 
In the fire it yields a sulphureous gas, and 
acquires a pale red colcur, with additional 
hardness. It is occasionally powdered ‘by 
the ‘common people, and taken in spruce 
beer, against inward bruises. ins 
u La’ris ‘ny'srriets. “See Bezoar hystricis. 
La‘vrs ayrerna’tis.. An‘old name for 
the caustic potash. See Potassa fusa. 
‘La‘tis va'zus. © Lapis cyanus. Azure 
stone. A combination: of silex, the blue 
fluate of lime and sulphate of lime, and iron. 
This singular mixture forms a stone, of a 
beautiful opaque blue, which it preserves in 
a strong heat, and does not suffer any alter- 
ation by the contact of'air. It was formerly 
exhibited as a purgative and vomit, ‘and 
given in epilepsy. ssh 
-La'ris mauace’nsis, See Bezoar hys- 
tricis. J sghap e " 
‘La'Pis porcr’Nvs. 


See Bezoar hystricis. 
La'ris si'MIm. 


See Bezoar simia. + 
La’rrama’sor. See Arctium lappa. 
La’rsana. (AaWbavyn, from Lampeacus, 

the town near which it flourished ; or from 

Aamagw, to evacuate; because it was said 


to relax the bowels.) Lampsana. Napium. 
Nipple- : 


Papillaris herba. Dock-cresses. 
wort. This plant, Lapsana communis. of 
Linnzus, is a lactescent bitter, and nearly 
similar in virtues to the cichory, dandelion,. 
and endive. It has been employed chiefly 
for external purposes, against wounds and 
ulcerations, whence the name of. nipple- 
wort and papillaris.. 


La’qurus cu'sruris. A malignant in. 
flammation of the tonsils, in. which the pa- 
tient appears as if he were suffocated with a 
noose. " se 

La’reason. Antimony. 

Lerchstree. See, Pinus lariz. 

LARD. The English name. of hog’s 
fat, when melted’ ibvrs Hop's Jard, ‘ides 


and is often éaten by thé poor instead ‘of 
butter. . Seb SAGAS 


Day 


LAT 


LARYNGOTOMY. (From Aapvyé, 
the larynx, and reuvw, to cut.) See Bron- | 


 chotomy. 


LARYNX. (Larynz, -gis. f. Aapvyt, 2 
Greek prim.) A cartilaginous cavity, situated 
behind the tongue, in the anterior part of 
the fances, and lined with an exquisitely 
sensible membrane. It is composed of the 
annular or cricoid cartilage, the seutiform 
or thyrcid, the epiglottis and two arytenoid 
cartilages, The superior opening of the 
larynx is called the glottis. The laryngeal 
arteries are branches of the external caro- 
tids. The laryngeal veins evacuate their 
blood into the external jugulars. The nerves 
of the larynx are from the eighth pair. The 
use of the larynx is to constitute the organ 
of voice, and to serve also for respira- 
tion. 

Lascr'vus. (From Jacio, to ensnare ; 
upon account of its irregular motions.) Ar 
epithet used by Paracelsus for the chorea 
sancti viti. yr 

La’szr. (A term used by the Cyrenians. } 
The herb laser-wort, or assafectida. 

LASERPI'TIUM. (Lac serpitium, al-, 
luding to its milky juice.) 
genus-of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Digynia. 

Laserrrriem cuiro'nium. Panaz. Her-, 
cules’ allheal or wound-wort. The seeds and. 
roots of this plant are warm, and similar in 
flavour and quality to those of the parsnep. 
The roots and stalks have a much stronger , 
smell, which resembles that of opoponax, 
and Boerhaave relates, that on wounding- 


. the plant in the summer, he obtained: a yel-. 


low juice, which being inspissated a little in 
the sun, agreed perfectly in both réspects. 
with that exotic gum resin. cule 
Laserri’rium Latiro’tium. The systematic 
name of the white gentian, Gentiana alba. 
The root of this plant, Laserpitium latifo- 
lium, folits cordatis, inciso-serratis, of Lin- , 
nzus, possesses stomachic, corroborant, and . 
deobstruent virtues. It is seldom used. __ 
‘Laserer'tium si'trr. The systematic 
name of the heart-wort. Seseli. Siler mon- . 
tanum. Sermountain. ‘The seeds and roots , 
of this plant, which grows in the. south- 
ern parts of Europe, are directed as officinals, , 
They have an agreeable smell, and a warm, . 
glowing, aromatic taste; and, though ne- , 
glected in this country, do not appear to be . 
deservedly so. Se SS aries 
LATERAL OPERATION. | One : 


amode of cutting for the stone is so 
“calle eee ae 


The name ofa _ 


LATERAL SINUSSES. The bifur- 


cation and continuation of the longitudinal _ 


2 


sinus of the dura mater.. They commence 
about the middle of the tentorium, one. , 
passing along each horizontal crucial spine, — 
suilla, forms the basé of many ungiitnts, © 


within the tentorium, and round to the fo- — 
ramien lacerunt in basi.cranii,: where the _ 


“internal jugular vein begins:>Their use is 


—* 


# 


+ 


i 


Spurge. 


sc. musculus.) 


L AT. 


{ 


to carry the blood from the brain into the 
internal jugulars, which return it to the 


heart. 3 
La’rex. (Later, quod in venis terra 
dateat.) Water, or juice. . A term some- 
times applied to the blood, as being the 
spring or source of all the humours. 
LATERITIOUS SEDIMENT. 
(Zaieritius, from laier,a brick.) <A term 
applied to the brick-like sediment occasion- 
ally deposited in the urine of people afflicted 
with fever. 
‘La‘tuyris. (From Aaéw, to forget; be- 
cause it was thought to affect the memory.) 


(From Aaéw, to lie hid 3 so 
The 


La’tHyRus. | 
called from its diminutive size. ) 
vetch. 

Latr'sutum. (From Jateo, to lie hid.) 
The fomes, or hidden matter of infectious 
diseases. 

Lari’ssrmus co‘Lit 
oides, 

LATI'SSIMUS DO’RSI. (Latissimus, 
Anitiscalptor of Cowper. 
Dorsi-lumbo sacro humeral of Dumas. A 
muscle of the humerus, situated on the pos- 
terior part of the trunk. It is a very broad, 
thin, and, for the most part, fleshy muscle, 
which is placed immediately under the skin, 
except where it is covered by the lower ex- 
tremity of the trapezius, It arises tendi- 
nous from the posterior half of the upper 
edge of the spine of the os ilium, from the 
spinous processes of the os sacrum and lum- 
bar vertebre, and from five or six, and some- 


See Platysma my- 


_times from seven, and even cight, of the 


lowermost ones of the back ; also tendinous 


and fleshy from the upper edges and external 


surface of the four inferior talse ribs, near 


their cartilages, by as many distinct slips. 


From these. different origins the fibres of 


_ the muscle run in different directions ; those 


_ from the ilium and false ribs run almost per- 


pendicularly upwards; those from the sa- 


crum and lumbar vertebra, obliquely upwards 
and forwards ; and ‘those from the vertebrae 
of the back, transversely outwards and for- 
wards, over the inferior angle of the scapula, 
where they receive a small, thin bundle of 
fleshy fibres, which arise tendinous from that 
angle, and are inserted with.the rest of the 


muscle, bya strong, flat, and thin tendon, of 


about tio inches - in length, into the fore- 


part of the posterior edge of the groove ob-. 
served between the two. fitherosities of the 05 
-humeri, for lodging the tendon of the long _ 


head. of the’ biceps. In dissection, there- 
fore, ' this musele ought not. to be followed 
to its insertion, till some of the other mus- 
cles of. the os humeri have been first raised. 
Its 1 ‘use is to pull the og humeri downwards 


and t ack wards, and to.turn it upon its. axis. 


-Bave. it.the name of g 


Riolanus, from. ‘ity use on ‘certain occasions, 

ui tersor. 

raise ourseives ‘upon our hands, as in’ rising 

froma off an armchair; swe may easily perceive 
5 


) the mineral acids ; 
volatile alkaline liquors, nor in acids of the. 


When. We. 
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the contraction of this . muscle, "A hie 


~mucosa is found between the tendon of this 
.™muscle and the os humeri, into which it is 
’ inserted. 


Lavca/nta. (From Aqua, to receive ; 80 
called because it receives and conveys food. ) 
The cesophagus of the throat. 

Lau'danvum. - (From laus, praise; so 
named from its valuable properties.) _ See 


Tinciura opit. 


Laurel, 
vasus. 
Laurel, spurge. See Daphne laureola. 

Lavre‘ota. (Dim. of laurus, the laurel; 
named from its resemblance to the laurel.) 
See Daphne laureola. 

LAURO-CE’RASUS, (From laurus, 
the laurel, and cerasus, the cherry-tree ; so 
called because it has leaves like the Jaurel. ) 
See Prunus laurocerasus. 

Lavro'sts. The spodium of silver; so 
called from Mount Laurus, where there 
were silver mines. y 

LAU’RUS.. (From laus, praise; be- 
cause it was usual to crown the heads of 
eminent men with branches of it. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Enneandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. The laurel. 

2. The pharmacopesial name of the sweet- 
bay. See Laurus nobilis. 
Lavu’rus cA MPHORA. 
name of the camphire-tree. It affords the 
substance called camphora, Camphura. Caf. 


cherry. See Prunus lauroce- 


Cafar. Ligatura veneris. Caphora. Ca- 
pur.  <Alkosor. _dltesor. Camphire. Cam-' 
phor. A peculiar concrete substance pre- 


pared by distillation from the Laurus cam-= 
phora; foliis triplinerviits lanceolato-ovatis, 
of Linnaeus; 2 tree indigenous to Japan, 
where it grows abundantly. The camphire. 
is found to lodge every where in the inter- 
stices of the fibres of the wood, pith, and 
knots: of the tree. The crude camphire, 
exported from Japan, appears in small grey- 
ish pieces, and is intermixed with various 
extraneous matters; in this state it is re-, 
ceived by the Dutch, and purified by a 
second sublimation ; it is then formed into” 
loaves, in which state it is sent to England. 
When pure it is white, semi-pellue id, some-_ 
what unctuous to the touch: of a bitterish, 

aromatic, acrid taste, yet accompanied with 
a sense of coolness ; of a fragrant smell, and 
approaching to that of rosemary, but. much. 
Stronger, It is totally volatile and inflam- 
mable, soluble in vinous Spirits, oils,. and. 
not, in_ water, fixed nor. 


vegetable kingdom. ‘The use of this im- 
portant medicine, in different diseases, is. 
very considerable.. 
ployed, with great “advantage, , in, fevers. of 


“all kinds, particularly. i in nervous feyers, at- 


tended with delirium and much watchful-~ 

ness. The experienced Werlhoff has wit- 

nessedl its utility in several inflammatory 
i: 2 


The systematic 


It has been much 2m eg 


j 
k 
4 


ce 7-,.>. —_- > ae oe 


, Tepsy. 


price, ‘is seldom used ; 
and spirituous water, are directed to be kept 
in the shops. “Fhe watery infusion of cin- 
namon is given with advantage to relieve. 
‘the fluids. Itis an ingredient i in the decoc- 
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diseases, and’ speaks highly in favour of its 
refrigerant qualities. ‘The benefit derived 


from it in putrid fevers, where bark and — 
“acids are contra-indicated, is remarkable. | 


In spasmodic and convulsive affections it 
is also of much service, and even in epi- 
'Tn chronic diseases. this medicine is 
‘likewise employed; and against rheuma- 
tism, arthritis, and mania, we have several 
‘accounts of its efficacy. Nor is it less effi- 
“eacious when applied externally in certain 
diseases: it dissipates inflammatory tumours 


‘in a short time; and its antiseptic quality, 


in resisting and curing gangrene, is very 
considerable. | Another property peculiar 
‘to this medicine, must not, however, be 
‘omitted; the power it possesses of cbviat- 
ing the strangury that is produced by can- 
‘tharides, when sprinkled over a_ blister. 
‘The preparations of camphor are, spiritus 
‘camphore, linimentum camphore, tinctura 
camphore compesita, and the mistura cam- 
phore. Camphor, dissolved in acetic acid 
with some essential oils, forms the aromatic 
vinegar. 

Lav’rus ca’ssia. This species yields the 
Cassia lignea. Cortex canelle Malabarice. 
Cassia ‘lignea Malabarica. Xylo-cassia. 
Canella ‘Malabarica et Javensis. Karva. Ca- 
nella Cubana. Arbor Judaica. Cassia canella. 
Canellifera Malabarica. Cortex crasstor. Cin- 
nmamomum Malabaricum. Calihacha canela. 
Wild cinnamon-tree. Malabar cinnamon-tree 
or cassia lignea tree. Cassia lignea is the bark 
of the Laurus cassia ; folits triplinerviis lan- 
ceolatis, of Linnzus, whose leaves are called 

olia malabathri in the shops. ‘The bark 
and leaves abound with the flavour of cin- 
namon, for which they may be substituted ; 
but in much larger doses, as they are consi- 
derably weaker. 

Lav/rus cinnamMo’mum. ‘The systematic 
name of the cinnamon-tree. Cinnamomum. 
The tree which affords the true cinnamon, 
which is its inner bark, is the Laurus cinna- 
momum ; Solis irinerviis ovato-oblongis ; ner- 


“wis versus apicem evanescentibus, of Jacquin. 


Cinnamon bark is one of the most grateful of 
the aromatics ; of afragrantsmell, nad amode- 
rately pungent, glowing, but not fiery taste, 
accompanied with considerable sweetness, 


and some degree of adstringency. It is one 


of the best cordial carminative, and restor- 
ative spices we are in possession of, and is 
generally mixed with the diet of the sick. 
“fhe essential oil, on account of its high 
a tincture, simple 


nausea. and check vomiting. 
Lav’aus CULILA WAN.. The systematic 
namé “of “the plant whose bark is called cor- 
zx culilawan in the: shops. 
Cortex caryoph eS, 
Laurus culilawan. ; 
sitig, of Linnzus. 


3 


Cullitlawan. - 
The bark of the - 
_polits triplinerviis oppe= 
Jt very much’ resembles — 


LAV 


cinnamon 
ties. ; 

Lau’rus No’pitis. . The systematic namie 
of the sweet bay tree. Laurus ; foliis venosis 
lanceolatis perennantibus,, floribus quadrifidis, 
of Linnzus. This tree is anativeof Italy, 
but cultivated: in onr gardens and shrub- 
beries as a handsome evergreen. The leaves 
and. berries possess the same medicinal qua- 


in appearance ard proper. 


Jities, both having a sweet fragrant smell, 


and an aromatic adstringent taste. The 
laurus of honorary memory, the distinguished 
favourite of Apollo, may be naturally sup- 
posed to have had no inconsiderable fame as — 


medicine; but its pharmaceutical uses*are 


so limited in the practice of the present day, 
that this dignified plant is now rarely em- 
ployed, except in the way of enema, or as an 
external application; thus the leaves are di- 
rected in the decoctum pro Somento, and the 
berries in the emplastrum cumint. 

Lav’rus Pe’rsra. This species affords 
the Avigato pear, which, when ripe, melts 
in the mouth like marrow, which it greatly 
resembles in flavour. It is supposed to be 
the most nutritious of all the tropical fruits, 
and grows in vast. abundance in the West 
Indies and New Spain. The unripe fruit 
have but little taste; yet, being very sam. 
brious, are often eaten with salt and pepper. 
The sailors, when they arrive at the Ha- 
vannah, and those parts, purchase them in 
great quantities; and chopping them into 
small pieces, with green capsicums, anda 
little salt, regale themselves heartily with 
them. ‘They are esteemed also for their 
antidysenteric qualities, and are prepared 
in a variety of ways for the tables of the. 
rich. 

Lavu/rus sa’ssarras. The systematic , 
name of the sassafras-tree. Sassafras. Cor-— 
nus mas odorata. Lignum pavanum. Anhuiba. 
The wood of this tree, Laurus j folits trilobis in- 
tegrisque, of Linnzus, is imported: from North 
America, in long straight pieces, very light, 
and of a spongy texture, and covered with a 
rough, fungous bark. It has a fragrant 
smell, and a sweetish, aromatic, subacrid 
taste; the root, wood, and bark agree in 
their medicinal qualities, and are all men- 
tioned in the pharmacopeeias ;_ but the bark - 
is the most fragrant, and thought to be more 
efficacious than the woody part; and_ the 
branches are preferred tothe large pieces. The | 
medical character of this drug was formerly . 
held in great estimation, and publications. 
were professedly written on the subject. . It is 
now, however, thought to be of little im- 
portance, and seldom used but in conjunc- : 
tion with other medicines, as a corrector of 


tum sarsaparille compositum, or decocium 
lignorum ; but the only officinal preparation 
of it is the essential oil, which is carminative 
and stimulant, and which may be given in 
the dese of two drops'to ten. , 
Lava’npuna. See Lavendula, 


LAX 
. Lavender, French. 
chase 
~LAVE'’NDULA. (From avo, to wash ; 
sé called, because, on account of its fea. 
grancy, it was used in baths. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Didynamia. Or- 
re Gymnospermia. Lavender. 

The pharmacopoeial name of the com- 
mon Miavadites, See Lavendula spica. 


Lave'npura sri/ca. The systematic name 


of thecommon lavender. Lavendula; j folits ses- 


_ silidus lanceelato-linearibus margine revolutis, 


Spica interrupta nuda, of Venn, A native 
of the southern parts of Europe,but cultivated 
in our gardens on account of the fragrance of 
its flowers. Their taste is bitter, warm, and 
somewhat pungent ; the leaves are weaker 
and less grateful. The essential oil, ob- 
tained by distillation, is of a bright yellow 
colour, of a very pungent taste, and pos- 
sesses, if carefully distilled, the fragrance of 
the lavender in perfection. Lavender has 


been long recommended in nervous debili- 


ties, and various affections proceeding from 
a want of energy in the animal functions. 
The College directs an essential oil, a sim- 
ple spirit, ‘and a compound tincture, to be 
kept in the shops. 


Lavy'nputa sta’cuas. The systematic 
name of the French lavender. Stechas. 
Stechas Arabica. Spica horiwana. Stuca- 
dore. Lavendula stechas, of Linnzus This 


_ plant is much less grateful in smell and 


flavour than the common lavender, to which 
it is allied in its properties. 


Jua’ver. (From lavo, to wash ; so named 


_ because it is found in brooks, where it is 


constantly washed by the stream. ) 


1. The brook-lime. 
2. The English name of a species of. 


-fucus which is eaten as a delicacy. 


Lavire’ bium. (From Javo, to wash, and 
pes, the foot.) . A bath for the feet. 


Lawso’nta rne'rmis. The systemati¢ 
name of the true alkanna. Alkanna vera: 
Alkanna - Orientalis. An Oriental plant > 


the Lawsonia inermis, ramis inermious, of 


* 


and Spheni salpingo mallicn, of Dumas. . 
A musele of the internal ear, that draws 


Linnzus; principally employed, in its na- 
tive place,. asadye. The root is the offici- 
nal- part; which, however, is rarely met 
with in the shops. It, possesses adstringent 
properties, and may be used as a substitute 
for the anchusa. 


Laxatr'va. (From lazo, EN theses} Gen-. 


tle purgatives. 


‘LAXA’TOR TY'MPANI  (Froin 


: laxo, to loosen; so called from. its. office to 
relax the drum of the ear.) 
; mallei, ¢ of. Albinus. Anterior nuallet, of Win- 
slow. . 


Externus 


 Obliquus auris, of Douglas. Exter- 
‘mus auris vel lavator internus, of Cowper, 


+ 


- malleus obliquely forwards towards. its 


See Lavendula sta- 


‘it possesses very little ductility. 
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origin; consequently the membrana tym-— 
pani is made less concave, or is relaxed. 

La’zuws. . Lazuli lapis. (From azul, 
Arabian.) A precious stone, of a blue co- » 
lour. ‘The lapis lazuli. 

LEAD. Plumbum. A metal Gund in 
considerable quantity in many parts of the 
earth, in different states, seldom, if at all, » 
in the metallic state. It is found in that 
of oxide, red lead ore, mixed with a por- 
tion of iron, clay, and other earths. ‘The - 
colour of this ore is anrora red, resem- 
bling red: arsenic. It is found in small - 
lumps, of an indeterminate figure, . and 


‘also erystallized in four-sided rhomboidal 


prisms. 

Combined with carbonic acid, it forms 
the sparry lead ore, so called because it has 
the texture and crystallization of certain 
spars. ‘There are a great many varieties 
of this kind. Tt is found. also united with 
sulphuric, phosphoric, arsenic, melybdic, 
and chromic acids. Lastly, lead is found 
mineralized by sulphur, forming what is 
called galena (sulphuret of lead), which is by 
far its most abundant ore. This ore, which 
is very common, is found both in masses 
and ‘crystals. The primitive form of its 
crystals is acube. Its colour is of a blue- 
ish lead grey. It has a considerable me- 
tallic lustre, its texture is foliated. It 
stains the fingers, and often feels greasy. 
It contains in general a minute quantity of 
silver. 

Properties of Lead. — Lead is of a blue- 
ish white colour, and very brilliant when ° 
fresh cut. It is malleable. It soon tar- 
nishes in the atmosphere. It may easily 
be cut with a knife, and stains the fingers 
blueish-grey when rubbed. It fuses at 612° 
Fahr. and. renders. other more refractory 
metals fusible. It becomes vitrified in a 
strong and continued heat, and _ vitrifies 
various other metals. It is the least elastic 
of all the metals, It is very laminable, but 
Its spe- 
cific "gravity is 11.455. It crystallizes by 
cooling in small octahedra. When fused 
in contact with air, its surface first be- 
comes yellow, and then red. - It unites 
by fusion with phosphorus and sulphur. 
The greater part of the acids act upon it. 
The sulphuric acid requires the assistance of 
a boiling heat. Nitric acid is decomposed 
by it. ‘Mauriatic acid acts very weakly on it. 
Acetic acid dissolves it. Fluoric acid at- 
tacks it by heat, and slightly in the cold. © It 
combines with other metals, but few of its 
alloys are applied to any use. When com-~ 
bined with mercury, it forms a crystallizable 
alloy which becomes fluid when triturated 
with that of bismuth. 

Method of obtaining Lead. ae order to 
obtain lead in a great way, the ore is pick- 
ed from among.the extraneous matter with 
which it was naturally mixed. - It is then 
pulverized and “ugunad _Tt is next roasted 

id 
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in “a reverberatory furnace, in which it is 
to be agitated, in order to bring the whole 
in contact with the air. 


of a paste, it is covered with charcoal, the. 
mixture is stirred, and the heat increased 
gradually ; the lead then runs on all sides, 
and is collected at the bottom of the furnace, 
which is perforated so as to permit the me- 
tal to flow into a receptacle defended by a 
lining of charcoal. 

The scoriz remaining above in the fur- 
nace still retain a considerable proportion 
of lead; in order to extract it, the scoriz 
must be fused in a blast furnace. The lead 
is by that means separated, and cast into 
iron moulds, each of which contains a por- 
tion called a pig of lead. These pigs are 
sold under the name of ore lead. 

‘To disengage the silver from lead thus 
obtained, the metal is subjected to the ac- 
tion of the refining furnace. The continu- 
al application of a quantity of fresh air, 
which is thrown by means of large bellows 
upon the fused lead, which is at the same 
time heated as intensely as possible, oxi- 
dizes the lead, and converts it into the 
yellow scaly oxid, known by the name of 
litharge. 

This scaly oxid being driven off from the 
surface of the fused:metal, as it is formed, 
leaves the silver alone unaltered at the 
bottom. . ’ 

The litharge is then to’be fused in con- 
tact with charcoal, that it may assume the 
properties of metallic lead. p 

In order to obtain’ perfectly pure lead, 
the lead of commerce may be dissolved in 
pure nitric acid, and the solution be de- 
composed by adding to it, gradually, a so- 
lution of sulphate of soda, so long as a 
precipitate ensues. This precipitate, which 
is sulphate of lead, must then be collected 
on a filter, washed repeatedly in distilled 
water, and then dried. In order to reduce 
it to its metallic state, let it be ‘mixed with 
two or three times its weight of black flux, 
introduce the mixture into a crucible, and 
expose it briskly to a red heat. 

Lead, when injudiciously administered, 
or taken accidentally into the body, causes 
emaciation, violent colics, paralysis, tre- 
mors, and contractions of the limbs; and, 
as they generally come on gradually, the 
cause is sometimes overlooked till it be too 
late. Poisoning from lead is hardly ever 
intentional, but only accidental ;_ either 
from liquors becoming impregnated with 
lead, by being improperly kept in vessels, 
lined or glazed with lead, or to which lead 
has been criminally added; to correct its 
acidity ; or among manufacturers who 
work much with lead, . as ‘painters, or 
plumbers, and who are not sufficiently at- 
tentive to avoid swallowing it. The pre- 
sence of lead in any suspected liquor, is 
detected by the hydro-sulphuret of potash, 


» 


, When the external ' still more’ certainly by evaporating a por-, 
parts begin to soften, or assume the form of - 


. peracetas. 


hip. 
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which forms with it a dark-brown precipitate, 
not soluble in diluted muriatic acid, and 


tion of the liquor to. dryness, and exposing 
the extract to a heat sufficient to reduce the . 
lead. — os lie Avi? SF 
The. preparations of lead used. in medi. 
cine are; — 


1. Plumbi Subcarbonas. See Plumbi 
subcarbonas. Mees Ta 
2. Oxidum plumbi rubrum. See Mini- 


‘3. Oxidum plumbi semivitreum. 
Lithargyrus. 2 
4. Superacetas plumbi. 


See 
See Phambi Su~ 


5. Liquor plumbi subacetatis. See Plum= 
bi subacetatis liguor. . PRS cont a er 

6. Liquor plumbi subacetatis dilutus. 
See Plumbi subacetatis liquor dilutus.. | 

LEAKE, Journ, was born in’ Cumber-~ 
land, and after qualifying himself as a sur- 
geon in London, travelled to Portugal and 
Italy. -On his return he settled in the me- 
tropolis, and published a dissertation on the 
Lisbon Diet Drink. He not long after be- 
came a licentiate of the college of physicians, - 
and began to lecture on Midwifery. In 
1765, he originated the plan for the West- 
minster Lying-in Hospital, and purchased a 
piece of ground for the purpose. His death 
occurred in'1792. He published a volume 
of ** Practical Obsérvations on Child-bed 
Fever ;” ‘“Medical Instructions” concerning 
the Diseases of Women ; in two volumes, 
which passed through several editions ; and 
some other works. age: 

Lea’na. (From Aeawa, a lioness; so 
named from its power.) A plaster for. the 


Le’pum ‘pat'usrrE. - The systematic 
name of the rosmarinus sylvestris. The 
plant which bears this name in the pharma- 
copeias, is the Ledum palustre, of Linnzus. 
It has:a bitter subastringent taste, and was. 
formerly used in Switzerland “in ‘the place 
of hops. Its medicinal use is confined to. 
the continent, where it is occasiorlally given 
in the cure of hooping-cough, sore throat, 
dysentery, and exanthematous diseases. + | 

LE CLERC, Danret, was born at 
Geneva, in 1652. His father, being pro- 
fessor in the Greek language, instructed 
him in the rudiments of knowledge, and. 
gave him a taste for researches into’ anti- 
quity. He afterwards studied. at. different 
universities, and took his medical degree. at. 

Talence at the age of.20. Returning to 


his native city, he soon got into considerable 


practice; which he at length relinquished 
in 1704, on being appointed a member of 
the council of state, and that he might 
complete his various literary undertakings, 
which had already greatly distinguished him. 
His death occurred in 1728. He had. pub- 
lished in conjunction, with Mangets, « 


: ’ 4 ae ks in 
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* Bibliotheca Anatomica,” in two volumes, 
1685. But his most celebrated work is the 
« Histoire de la Medicine,” from the ear- 
liest times to that of Galen, which evinces 
immense erudition. He afterwards added 
aplan for continuing it to the middle of the 
17th century. But Dr. Freind has com- 
pleted this part of the task on a much better 
method. Le Clerc also published an ac- 
count of certain worms occurring in men 
and animals. 

LE DRAN, Henry Francis, was born 
at Paris in 1685, and educated under his 
father, who had acquired reputation as an 
operator, particularly in removing cancers 
of the breast. The young surgeon turned 
his attention principally to lithotomy, which 
he performed in the lateral method, and 
made some valuable improvements; which 
he. communicated to the public in 1730, 
giving an accurate description of the parts: 
the work was favourably received, has been 
frequently reprinted, and translated. into 
~ most modern languages, His surgical ob- 
servations contain also much valuable prac- 


* tical matter: and his Treatise on Gun-shot- 


Wounds is remarkable for the bold and 
successful measures, which he adopted.. He 
published likewise a Treatise on Operations, 
another called Surgical Consultations ; and 
sent several papers of considerable merit to 
the academy of surgeons, which appear in 
their memoirs. He died in 1770. 
LEECH. GHirudo. A genus of insects 
belonging to the order of vermes intestina. 
The body moves either forward or back- 
ward. There are several species,. princi- 
pally distinguished by their colour; but 


_ that most known to medical men, is the 


' hirudo medicinalis, or medicinal leech, 
which grows to the length of two or three 
inches. The body is of a blackish brown 
colour, marked on the back with six yel- 
_ low spots, and edged with a yellow line on 
each side; but both the spots and lines 
grow faint, and almost disappear, at some 
seasons. The head is smaller than the tail, 
which fixes itself very firmly to any thing 
the creature pleases. It is viviparous, and 
produces but one young one at a time, 
- which is in the month of July. - It is an in- 
habitant of clear running waters, and is 
well known for its use in bleeding. The 
species most nearly approaching this, and 
which it is necessary to distingush, is the 
hirudo sanguisuga, or horse-leech. ‘This is 
larger than the former; its skin is smooth 
and glossy ; the body is depressed, the back 
is dusky ; and the belly is of a yellowish 
green, having a yellow lateral margin. 
It inhabits stagnant waters. 


_ The Jeech’s head is armed with a sharp 
instrument that makes three wounds at once, 


They* are three sharp tubercles, strong 
enough to cut. through the skin of a man, 
or even of an ox, or horse. ‘The mouth, 


is as it were the body of the pump, and. 


cases of inflammation, fulness, 


¥ 
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the tongue, or fleshy nipple, the sucker ; 
by. the working of this piece of mechanism, 
the blood is made to rise up to the conduit. 
which conveys it. to the animal’s stomach, » 
which is a membranaceous: skin, divided 
into twenty-four small cells. ‘The. blood 
which is sucked out is there preserved for se- 
veral months, almost without coagulating, 
and proves a store of provision to the animal. 
The nutritious parts, absorbed after diges- 
tion by animals, need not, in this to be 
disengaged from the heterogeneous sub- 
stances; nor indeed is there an anus. disco- 
verable in the leech; mere transpiration 
seems to be all that it performs, the matter 
fixing on the surface of the body, and af- 
terwards coming off in small threads. . Of 
this, an experiment may be tried, by put- 
ting a leech into oil, where it keeps alive 
for several days; upon being taken out,» 
and put-into water, there appears to.loosen 
from its body a kind of slough, shaped like 
the creature’s body. The organ of respir- 
ation, though .unascertained, seems to be» 
situated.in the mouth; for if, like an in- 


-sect, it drew breath through vent-holes, it 


would not subsist in) oil, as, by it, these 
would be stopped up. 

The first species only is used in medicine ; 
being applied to the skin in order to draw 
off blood. With this view they are 
employed to bleed young children, and 
for the purposes of. topical bleeding,. in 
or, pain, 
They may be employed jn every: case 
where topical bleedings are thought neces- 
sary, or where venesection cannot be per- 
formed. If the leech does not fasten, a drop 
of sugared milk is put on the. spot it is 


‘wished to fix on, or a little blood is.drawn 


by means.of a slight puncture; after which: : 
it immediately settles. The leech, when 
fixed, should .be watched, - lest it should 
find its way into the anus, when used for 
the hemorrhoids, or penetrate into the 
cesophagus, if employed to draw the gums; 
otherwise it might fix upon the stomach, or. 
intestines. In such a case,. the best and 
quickest remedy is to swallow. some. salt: 
which is the method practised to make it 
loose its hold, when it sucks longer: than 
is intended. Vegetable or volatile alkali, 
pepper, or acids, also make. it leave the 
part on. which it was,applied. Cows and 
horses have been known to receive leeches, ~ 
when drinking, into the throat; and. the 
usual remedy is to force down. some: salt, 
which,, makes .them fall, off... If it»: is 
intended that, the leech. shall: draw a 
larger. quantity of blood, the end of the 
tail is. cut off; and it then sucks. con- 
tinually, to make up. the loss. it)sustains.. 
The discharge occasioned. by the puncture: © 
of a leech after the animal falls off is usually» 
of more service than the .process: itself. 
When too abundant, it is easily stopped with. 
brandy, vinegar, or other styptics, or with 
Tia 
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a ceitipress of dry linen'rags, bound strongly | 
on the bleeding’ orifice. They*aré’ sid’ to 
be very restless before a change of weather, 
if confined.in glasses, and to “fix ‘themselves 
above the water on the approach of a fine day. 
As these little: animals are depended on 
for the removal.of very dangerous. diseases, 


and as they often seem capriciously deter-*’ 


mined to’ resist the endeavours made to 
cause them to adhere, the following direc- ' 
tions are added, by which their assistance 
may, with more certainty, be obtained. © 
The introducing a hand, to which any 
ill-flavoured: medicine adheres,’ into the 
water in which ‘they are kept, will be of- . 
ten sufficient to deprive them of life; ‘the 
application of a small quantity of any sa- 
line matter to’ their skin, immediately oc- 
easions the expulsion of the contents of 
their stomach ;- and what is most to our 
purpose, the least flavour of any medica- 
ment that has been applied remaining on 
the skin, or even the accumulation of the 
matter of perspiration, will prevent them 
from fastening. The skin should therefore, 
previous to their application, be very care- 
fully cleansed from any foulness, ‘and mois- 
tened with a little milk. The method of 
applying them is by retaining them to the 
skin by a small wine-glass, or the bottom 
ofa large pill-box, when they will in gene- 
ral, in a little time, fasten themselves to 
the skin. On their removal, the rejection 
of the blood they have drawn may be ob- 
tained by the application of salt external- 
ly: but it is to.be remarked, that a few 
grains of salt are’sufficient for this purpose ; 
and that covering them with it, as is some- 
times done, generally destroys them. 
LEEK. Allium porrum. A well-known 
vegetable, much employed for culinary 
purposes. The recent root and juice are 
exhibited internally in quartan fever, in 
dyspepsy, dropsy, asthma, and SCUIVY- 
See Alliwm Porrum. 
Ly/ena. (From Aeyvor, a ae ed edge.) 
The extremities of the pudenda muliebria. 
LEGU'MEN. (From lego, to gather ; 
so called because they are usually gathered 
by the hand.) AH kinds of pulse: are so 


called. 
Lercuren. See Lichen. 
Lerente’r1a. © See Lienteria. 
Letrorsy’cHia. (From Aertw, to leave 
and wuxn, the soul, or life.) A swoon, . 
See Syncope. 
Lerrory ria. (From Aemw, to leave, 


and mvp, heat.) A kind of ardent fever, 
where the anit parts are scorched’ with 
heat, while the external parts are cold. 
Lerorny’m1s. (From Aerm, to leave, 
and Svpos, the mind.) See Lipothymia. 
Lx'uz. (From Aa, much, and ‘wv, to 
wink.) 
are always winking. 
LEMERY, Nrduconnas 


Rouen. in 1645, and brought up to the 


-academy of sciences, 


A defect in the ares when they” 


was port at. 


LEN. 
business of pharmacy. He went fo. Paris — 
‘at the age of 21 to improve himself, parti-. 
‘cilarly in chemistry; and then travelled , 
‘for some years: after which in 1672 he. 
began to give chemical lectures at Paris, . 
‘and became very popular. Three years af- 
‘ter he published his “ Cours de Chymie,’”. 
which passed rapidly through numerous edi- im 
‘tions; and so great was his reputation, that — 
“he dequired a fortune by the sale of *his . 
preparations, some of which he kept secret. — 
In 1681 he was interdicted from lecturing 
‘on account of his religious principles, ‘and — 
‘took shelter in this country; but. shortly 
after obtained the degree of doctor of phy- _ 
sic at Caen, and got considerable practice _ 
in the French metropolis; the revocation - 
‘of the edict of Nantes however forbidding | 


‘this employment also, he was reduced to _ 


such difficulties, that he at lengtlt adopted . 
the catholic religion. He then flourished’ 
‘again, and in 1697 published his ‘“* Phar- — 
‘macopee Universelle,” followed the year . 
after by his “ Dictionnaire Universel des _ 
Drogues simples,” which, though witlr 
many imperfections, proved of considerable, 
utility. On the re-establishnrent of the . 
academy of' sciences, he was made associate 
chemist, and read before that body his pa- 
pers on antimony, which were printed im 
1707. He died in 1715. : 
LEMERY, Louts, son of the preceding, 
was born at Parisi in 1677, and intended for | 
the law, but adopted such a partiality for 
his father’s pursuits, that he was allowed to , 
indulge it, and graduated in his native city 
in 1698. Two years after he was admitted 
into the academy of sciences, and in 1708 
began to lecture on chemistry, in the royal 
garden: he was appointed physician to the 
Hotel Dieu in 1710; and twelve years after 
purchased the office of king’s physician, 
which soon led to the appointment of con- 
sulting physician to the Queen of Spain. 
In 1731 he was appointed professor of 
chemistry in the royal garden; and subse- 
quently communicated several papers to the © 
which appeared in 
He published also “ Traite 
des. Aliments,’? which was frequently re- 
printed ; a Dissertation on the Nourishment. 
of Bones, refuting the idea of its being ef- 
fected by the Marrow; and three Letters 
on the Generation of Worms. He died in 


their memoirs. 
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Lemrruocuo’rton. See Corallina Cor- . 
sicana. 

Lr’mma. (From Ae, to decorticate. } 
Bark. The skin. 

Le’mnius. (From Lemnos, whence it is 
brought.) A species of -bole was called 


terra Lemnia, or earth of Lemnos, 
Lemon. See Citrus. 
Lemon scurvy-grass. See Cochlearia. ce 
cinalis. 

Lenie’nt1a. (From lenio, to assuage.) 
Medicines which abate irritation. oe, 


LEO. 


Lenrri’vya.'” (Frona lenis, gentle.) Me-) 
dicines which gently palliate diseases. Gen-> 
tle purgatives. : ee 

Lenitive ELectuary. A’ preparation 
composed chiefly of senna and some aro-' 


matics, with the pulp of tamarinds. It is: 
given in doses of a tea:spoonful, or more, * 
frequently. repeated, as a mild laxative; ’ 


and, when fresh, it answers this purpose 
well.” See ‘Confectio Senne. 

LENS. 
quality.) °.1, The lentil. See Erowm Lens. 

2. See also Crystalline lens. 

Lenrrcura. (Dim. of lens, a lentil.) 
A smaller sort of lentil. Also a freckle, or 
small pustule, resembling the seeds of lentil. 

Lenvi'cunar., (From lenticulaire, dou- 
bly convex.) A surgical instrument em- 
ployed for removing the jagged particles of 
bone from the.edge of the perforation made 
in the cranium with the trephine. 


Lenricuna/nia. (From lenticula.) A 
species of lentil. 
Leyri’co. (From lens, a lentil; so 


named from its. likeness to lentil-seeds.) ° 


A freckle. 

Lexrm. An annual vegetable of the 
pulse kind, much used for improving th 
flavour of soups. 

Lenti'scus. (From lentesco, to become 
clammy ; so called from the gumminess of 
its juice.) . Tbe mastich-tree. 

LE/NTOR. (From lentus, clammy.) A 
viscidity or siziness of any fluid. 

Lronr'nus. (From leo, the lion.) An 
epithet of that sort of leprosy called leonti- 
asis. 

Leontrasis. (From Aewv, a lion; so 
called because it is said lions are subject to 
it.) A species of leprosy resembling the 
elephantiasis. 

LEO'NTODON. (From Aewy, the lion, 
and oSous, a tooth; so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Syngenesia. Order, BRolygamia cequalis. 
The dandelion. A 

Lro’nropon Taraxacum. Dens leonis. 
The dandelion or pissabed. Leontadon tar- 
axacum; caule squamis inferne reflemis, foliis 
runcinatis, denticulatis, levibus, of Linneus. 
The young leaves of this plant in a blanched 
state have the taste of endive, and make 
an excellent addition to those plants eaten 
early in the spring as salads; and Murray. 
informs us, that at Goettingen, the roots 
are roasted and substituted for coffee by 
the poorer inhabitants, who find that an 
infusion prepared in this way can hardly be 
distinguished from that of the coffee-berry. 
The expressed juice of dandelion is bitter 
and somewhat acrid; but that of the root 
is bitterer, and »possesses more medicinal 
power than: any other part of the plant. 
It has been long in repute as a detergent 
and aperient, and its diuretic effects may 
be inferred trom the vulgar name it bears 


in most ef: the European languages, guasi. 


(A lentore; from its glutinous’ 
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lecti. minga et urinaria herba dicitir oe and 
there are various proofs of its efficacy in. 
jaundice, dropsy, consumption, and some 
cutaneous disorders. rahate 
- The leaves; roots, flowers, stalks, aud: 
juice of dandelion, have all been separate- 
ly employed for medical purposes, and: 
seem to differ rather in degree of strength 
than in any essential property; therefore: 


. the expressed juice, or a strong decoction 


of the roots have most commonly. been 
prescribed, from one ounce to four, two 
or three times a day. The plant should 
be always used. fresh; even extracts 


, prepared from it appear to lose much of 


their power by keeping. j 
Leonroro’pium. (From Aewy, a lion, 

and aovs, a foot so named from its sup- 

posed resemblance.) | ‘The herb lion’s foot. 
LEONU'RUS. (From Aewy, a lion, and 


-eupa, a tail; so named from its likeness. ) 
-1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
, Linnzan system. 


Class, Didynamia. Or- © 
der, Gynwnospermia. Lion’s tail. 

2, The name, in some pharmacopeeias, ° 
for the lion’s tail. ; : 

Lxonv’rus carpiaca. The mother-wort. 
Agripalma gallis. Marrubium. Cardiaca 
crispa. Leonurus cardiaca ; foliis caulinis - 
lanceolatis, trilobis, of Linnzus. ‘The leaves 


-of this plant have a disagreeable smell and ~ 


a bitter taste, and are said to be serviceable 
-in disorders of the stomach of children, to 
promote the uterine discharge, and to allay 
palpitation of the heart. 

Leopard’s bane. See Arnica. 

LEPI/DIUM. (From Aems, a scale; 
so named from its supposed usefulness in 
cleansing the skin from seales and impuri- 
ties.) ‘The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, -Zetradyna-~ 
mia. Order, Siliculosa. . Pepper-wort. 

Leripium I’seris. Iberis. Cardaman- 
tica.. Sciaticacresses. ‘This plant possesses 
a warm, penetrating, pungent taste, like 
unto. other cresses, and is recommended 
as an antiscorbutic, antiseptic, and stoma- 
chic. » 

Leri’pium sativum. Nasturtium hor- 
tense. Dittander. ‘This plant possesses 
warm, nervine, and stimulating qualities, 
and is given as an antiscorbutic, antiseptic, 
and stomachic, especially by the lower or- 
ders. . 

LeriposarcoMma. (From Aemis, a scale, 
and cap, flesh.) | An irregular scaly tu- 
mour. . 

Lerr’sma. | (From AemZw, to decorticate.} 
Decortication. A peeling off of the skin. 

LE’PRA.: (From Aemts, ascale; named 
from its appearance.) ‘Lhe leprosy. | A 


‘disease in the class cachexia, and order im- 


petigines, of Cullen. Dr, Willan describes. 
this disease as characterised by scaly 
patches, ‘of different sizes, but baving al~ 
ways nearly a circular form. Jn this coun- 
try, three varieties of the disease are ob- 
served,’ which she’ has described under the 
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names, of Lepra vulgaris, Lepra alphos, Le. 


pra nigricans. 
. 1. The. Lepra vulgaris exhibits first small 


distinct elevations of the cuticle, which are. 


reddish and shining, but never contain any 
fluid; these patches continue to enlarge 


. gradually, till they nearly equal the dimen-. 


sions of a crown-piece. They have always 
an orbicular, or oval form; are. covered 


with dry scales, and surrounded by a red. 


border. The scales accumulate on them, 
so as to form a thick prominent. crust, 
which is quickly re-produced, whether it 
fall off spontaneously, or may have been 
forcibly detached. This species of lepra 
sometimes appears first at the elbow, or on 
the fore-arm ; but more generally about the 
knee. In the latter case, the primary 
patch forms immediately below the patella; 
within a few weeks, several other scaly 
circles appear along the fore-part of. the 
leg and thigh, increasing by. degrees, till 
they come nearly into contact. The dis- 
ease is then often stationary. for .a .consi- 
derable length of time, If it advance fur- 
ther, the progress is towards the hip and 
loins; afterwards’ to’ the sides, back, 
shoulders, and, about the same time, to the 
arms and hands. . In the greater. number of 
cases, the hairy scalp is the part last affect- 
ed; although the circles formed on it re- 
main for some time distinct, yet they finally 
unite, and coyer the whole surface on 
which the ‘hair grows with a white scaly 
incrustation. This appearance is attended, 
more especially in hot weather, with a 
troublesome itching, and with a watery 
discharge for several hours, when any 
portion of the crust is detached, which 
takes place from very. slight impressions. 
The pubes in adults is. sometimes affected 
in the same manner as.the head: and if the 
subject be a female, there is usually an in- 
ternal pruritus pudendi... In some cases of 
the disorder, the nails, both of the. fingers 
and toes, are thickened, and deeply. in- 
dented longitudinally. When the Jepra ex- 
tends universally, it becomes highly dis- 
gusting in its appearance, and. inconvenient 
from the stiffness and torpor. occasioned by 
it in the limbs. . The disease, however, even 
in this advanced stage, is seldom disposed 
to terminate spontaneously. . It continues 
nearly in the same state for several years, 
or sometimes during the whole life of the 
- person affected, not being apparently con- 
nected with any disorder of the constitution. 

2. Lepra alphos.. Thescaly patches in 
the alphos are smaller than those of the 
Jepra vulgaris, and also differ from them in 
having their central parts depressed. or 
indented. This disorder. usually begins 
about the elbow, with distinct, eminent 
asperities, of a dull red colour,. and: not 
much; longer than papilla... These in a: 


short time, ‘dilate to nearly the size of a: 


silver, penny... Two or: three days’ after-. 
wards, the central part of them suffers: a 


 dery scales may be observed, 


- bution. 
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depression, within which small white pow- 
The sur- 
rounding border, however, still continues 
to be raised, but retains the same size and 
the same red colour as at first. The whole’ 
of the fore-arm, and ‘sometimes the “back ‘of: 
the hand, is spotted with similar ‘patches: — 
they seldom become ‘confluent,’ éxcepting © 
round the elbow, which, in that case, is’ 
covered with an uniform crust. ‘This affec- 
tion appears in ‘the same manner upon the 
joint of the knee, but without spreading ° 
far along the thigh or leg. Dr. Willan has 
seldom seen it on the trunk of ‘the ‘body, 
and never on the face, It is a disease of 
long duration, and not less difficult to cure ’ 
than the foregoing species of lepra; even 


-when the scaly patches have been removed 


by persevering in the use of suitable ap- 
plications, the cuticle - still remains: red, 
tender, and brittle, very slowly recovering - 
its. usual texture. The alphos, ‘as. above 
described, frequently occurs in this country. 
5. The Lepra nigricans differs little from 
the. lepra vulgaris, as to its form and distri- 
The most striking difference is in 
the cclour of the patches, which are dark 
and livid. They appear: first’ on the legs’ — 
and fore-arms, extending afterward to the - 
thighs, loins, neck, and hands. . Their cen- 
tral part is not depressed, as in the alphos. 
They are- somewhat smaller in size than the 
patches of the lepra vulgaris, and not only 
is the border livid or purplish, but the livid 


colour of the base likewise appears through 


the scaly incrustation, which is seldom very 
thick. It is further to be observed, that the 
scales are more easily detached than in the 
other forms of Jepra,: and that the ‘sur- 
face remains longer excoriated, discharging 
lymph, often with an intermixture of blood, 
till a new incrustation forms, which is usually 
hard, brittle, and irregular. The Jepra ni- 
gricans affects persons whose occupation is 
attended with much fatigue, and exposes 
them. to cold or damp, and to a precarious 
or improper mode of dict, as - soldiers, 
brewers, labourers, butchers, stage-coach- 
men, scullermen, &c..; some women’ are 
also liable to it, who are habituated to poor *” 
living and constant hard labour. 
Lr’pra craco’rum. ‘The lepra vulgaris, 
alphos, and nigricans, have all been so de- 
nominated. i 
Leprosy. See Lepra. “hs 
Lerru‘ntica. (From Aeros, thin.)  At-: 
tenuating medicines. 
Lerry’smus.. (From Aerros, slender.) 
Attenuation, or the making a substance 
less solid. 
Lr’ros. . (From: Anpew, to trifle.) A 
slight delirium.?: - ioe 
. LETHARGY. ° Lethargus: ° A» heavy 
and constant sleep, with scarcely any inter 
vals of waking; when awakened, the:per- - 
son’ answers, but ignorant er forgetful of 


what he said, immediately sinks. into. the . 


same state of sleep. It is considered “as 
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an imperfect apoplexy, and is mostly symp- 
tamatic. r y 

 Lerue’s.. (From An, forgetfulness; so 
named because it causes forgetfulness.) The 
name of the poppy. 
Lettuce, garden. See Lactuca. 

_ Drocaca’nrna. (From Acvios, white, 
and akav@a, a thorn; so named from its 

_white-blossom.) The cotton-thistle. 

_ Letca/nruemum vurea‘re. (From Aev- 
Kos; white, and ay@euos, a flower ; so called 
from its white floret.) See Chrysanthemum 

leucanthemum. 

_ * Qazvcerze/crrum. (From Aevkos, white, 
and 7AekTpov, amber.) White amber. 
__. Levcoua’cuanum. (From Aevxos, white, 
and Aaxavoy, a herb; so named from its 
colour.) ~Wild valerian. | 
LEUCO’MA. (From Xevios, white.) 

Leucoma and albugo are often used syno- 

nimously, to denote a white opacity of the 
cornea. Both of them, according to Scarpa, 
are essentially different from the nebula 
of the cornea; for they are not. the conse- 
quence of chronic ophthalmy, attended with 

varicose veins, and an effusion of a milky 
serum into the texture of the delicate con- 
tinuation of the conjunctiva over the cornea; 
but are the result of violent acute ophthalmy. 

In_ this state, a dense coagulating lymph is 
extravasated from the arteries; sometimes 
superficially, at other times deeply into the 

substance of the cornea. On other occa- 

‘sions, the disease consists of a firm callous 

cicatrix on this membrane, the effect of an 

ulcer, or wound, with loss of substance. 

The term albugo, strictly belongs to the first 

form of the disease; lewcoma to the last, 

more particularly when the opacity occu- 
pies the whole, or the chief part, of the 
cornea. 
“Lrvuconymryz’'s. (From Aevxos, white, 
“and vuppaa, the water-lily.) See Nymphea 
alba. _ 
-Leucorna’cium. 
and gayw, to eat.) 

food. eS , 

LEUCOPHLEGMA’SIA. (Leuco- 
phlegmasia, from Aevkos, white, and oAcy- 

pa, phlegm.) Leucophlegmatic habit. A 
_ term applied by the older medical writers to 
a dropsical habit of body. 

Levco'rrrer. (From Aevitos, white, and 
_merept, pepper.) See Piper nigrum. 
LEUCORRHG’A.  (From_.Aeuos, 
white, and few, to flow.) Fluor. albus. 
The whites. An increased secretion. of 
white mucus from the vagina of women, 
_ arising from debility, and not from the 
_ venereal virus. 
Lrvco’rrHols. (From Aevxos, white, 
and few, to flow.) A discharge of mucus 
from the intestines. 
LEVA‘TOR. (From levo, to lift up.) 
A muscle whose office is to lift up the part 


(From Aevxos, white, 
A medicated white 


. to which it is attached. — 
LEVA’TOR A’/NGULI O’RIS. Ab- 
ducens labiorum, of Spigelius, levator 
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labiorwm communis, of Douglas. Caninus 
of Winslow, and Sus mazillo labial, of Du- 
mas., A muscle situated. above the mouth, 
which draws the corner of the mouth up- 
wards, and makes that part of the cheek 
opposite to the chin prominent, as in smil- 
ing. It arises thin and fleshy from the hol- 


_low of the superior maxillary bone, between 


the root of the socket of the first grinder 
and the foramen infra orbitarium, and is in- 
serted into the angle of the mouth and 
under lip, where it joins with its antago- 
nist. 

LEVA’TOR A’/NI. . Levator magnus, 
seu internus, of Douglas, Pubo coccigi an- 
nulaire, of Dumas. This muscle arises from 
the os pubis, within the pelvis, as far up as 
the upper edge of the foramen thyroideum, 
and joining of the os pubis with the os is- 
chium, from the thin tendinous membrane 
that covers the obturator internus and coc- 
cygzeus muscles, and from the spinous pro- 
cess of the ischium. From these origins all 
round the inside of the pelvis, its fibres run 
down like rays from the circumference to a 
center, to be inserted into the sphincter ani, 
acceleratores urinz, and anterior part of the 
two last bones of the os coccygis, surrounding 
the extremity of the rectum, neck of the blad- 
der, prostate gland, and part of the vesicule 
seminales. Its fibres, joining with those of 
its fellow, form a funnel-shaped hole, that 
draws the rectum upwards after the evacu- 
ation of the feces, and assists in shutting 
it. The levatores ani also sustain the con- 
tents of the pelvis, and assist in ejecting the 
semen, urine, and contents of the rectum, 
and perhaps, by, pressing upon the veins, 
contribute greatly to the erection of the 
penis. 

LEVA/TOR LA’BII INFERIO’RIS. 
Levator menti, of Albinus. Incisivus infe- 
rior, of Winslow. Elevator labii inferioris 
proprius, of Douglas. -A muscle of. the 
mouth situated below the lips; it arises 
from the lower jaw, at the roots of the 
alveoli of two incisor teeth and the cus- 
pidatus, and is inserted into the under lip 
and skin of the chin. 

LEVA’TOR LA’BII SUPERIO’/RIS 
ALAE’QUE NA’SI. Elevator labii supe- 
rioris proprius, of Douglas. Incisivus. late 
ralis et pyramidalis, of Winslow. A muscle 
of the mouth and lips, that raises the upper 
lip towards the orbit, and a little outwards ; 
it serves also to draw the skin of the nose 
upwards and outwards, by which the nos- 
tril is dilated. It arises by two distinct 
origins; the first, broad and fleshy, from 
the external part of the orbitar process of 
the superior maxillary bone, immediately 
above the foramen infra orbitarium ; the 
second, from the nasal process of the supe- 
rior maxillary bone, where it joins:the os 
frontis. The first’ portion is inserted into 
the upper lip and orbicularis muscle, the 
second into the upper lip and outer part of 
the ala nasi, f . 
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LEVA’TOR LA’/BII SUPERIO’RIS 
PRO'PRIUS. Muscilus incisivus. It 
arises under the edge of the orbit, and is 
inserted into the middle of the lip. 

Leva’ror occur. See Rectus superior 
ocult. ; oh 

LEVA’/TOR PALA'TI. Levator pa- 
lati mollis, of Albinus. Petrosalpingo-sta- 
philinus, vel salpingo-stephilinus internus, of 
Winslow. ‘Salpingo-staphilinus, of Valsalva. 
Pterigo-staphilinus externus vulgo, of ‘Doug- 
las. — Spheno-staphilinus, of Cowper. pi 
muscle situated between the lower jaw and 
the os hyoides laterally. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy from the extremity of the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, where it is 
perforated by the Eustachian tube, and also 
from the membranous part of the same tube, 
and is inserted into the whole length of the 


velum pendulum palati, as far as the root of | 


the uvula, and unites with its fellow. Its 
use is to draw the velum pendulum palati 
upwards and backwards, so as to shut the 
passage from the fauces into the mouth and 
nose. 

Leva’ TOH: ‘PALA'TI MO 'LLIS. 

palatt. 
LEVA'TOR PA'LPEBREE SUPE- 
RIO’RIS. <Aperiens palpebrarum rectus. 
.dpertor oculi. A proper muscle of the up- 
per eyelid, that opens the eye, by drawing 
the eyelid upwards. It arises from the upper 
part of the foramen opticum of the sphe- 
noid bone, above the rectus superior oculi, 
near the trochlearis, and is inserted by a 
bread thin tendon into the cartilage that 
supports the upper eyelid. 

Lrva’ror va’avus. See Transverus pe- 
TINE» 

LEVA‘/TOR SCA/PULZA. A mus- 
cle situated on the posterior part of the 
neck, that pulls the scapula upwards and a 
little forwards. This name, which was first 
given to it by Riolanus, has been adopted 
by Albinus. Douglas calls it elevator seu 
musculus patientie ; and Winslow, anguwla- 
ris, vulgo levator proprius. It is a long 
muscle, nearly two inches in breadth, and 
is situated obliquely under the anterior 

edge of the trapezius. It arises tendinous 

aug fieshy from the transverse processes of 
the four and sometimes five superior ver- 
tebre colli, by so many distinct slips, 
which soon. uuite to form a muscle that 
runs obliquely downwards and outwards, 
and is inserted by a flat tendon into the 
upper ‘angle of the scapula. 
to raise the scapula upwards and a little 
forwards. » 

LEVIGATION.® The. reduction of 
hard substances, - Wb triture, to Hppalpane 
powders. 

Levr'sticum. (From levo, to assuage ; 
so called from the relief it gives in painful 
flatulencies.) See Ligusticum levisticum. 

LEVRET;' AwpREw, a French surgeon 


See Levator 


and accoucheur, was admitted into the Royal 


Academy of Surgery at Paris in 1742, -He 


Its use is ~ 


_ or ring-worm.) Wh 


tagious.. 
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obtained considerable reputation by the im- 


provements, which he made in some of the 


instruments used in difficult cases, and by 
the great number of pupils, whom he in- 
structed, He was employed and honoured 
with official] appointments by all the female 
branches of the Royal family.. He pub- * 
lished several works, which went through © 
various editions and translations, mostly on 
obstetrical.subjects ; but there is one on the 


radical Cure of Polypi in ditlerent parts of 


the body. 

Lexiria/RMACA. (From Answ, to. ter- 
minate, and gapyarov, poison.) Medi- 
cines which resist or destroy the power of 
poison. 

Lexivy’RETA. (From Arye, to make 
cease, and. wupetos, a fever.) Febrifuge 
medicines. 

Lisa‘pium. (From A:€agw, to make 
moist; so called because it grows in wa- 


tery places.) The lesser centaury. 


Lisano't1s. (From A:Savos, frankiti= 
cense; so called from its resemblance in ~ 
smell to frankincense.) Rosemary. 

Lrsanus. (From Libanon, a mountain 
in. Syria, where it grows.) The frankin~ 
cense-tree. 

Li'sos. (From Ae6w, to distil.) A rheuns 
or defluxion from the eyes. 

Lisu/rnum. (From Liburnia, the coun- 
try where it flourished.) Lhe mealy-tree. 

LICETO, Forrunio, was son of a Ge- 
noese physician, and born in 1577. After 
prosecuting with diligence the requisite stu- 
dies, he settled at Pisa at the age of twenty- 
two, and soon obtained the professorship of 
philosophy there ; and in 1609 he received 
a similar appointment at Padua. Thence 
after twenty-seven years he removed to Bo- 
logna, being disappointed of the Medical 
chair ; but on a vacancy occurring in 1645, 
he was induced, by the pressing invitations 
made to him, to accept the office ; in which 
he continued till his death in 1657.° He 
was a very copious writer, having published 
above fifty treatises on different subjects; and 
displayed much erudition; but no great 
acuteness or originality. His treatise ** De 
Monstrorum Causis, Natura, et Differentiis” 
is best known, and shows him to have been — 
very credulous; which appears farther from: 
his belief, that the ancients had a method of 
making lamps, which should burn for ever 
without a fresh supply of fuel; and that. 
such had been found in sSpulbhires: ; 

Licuanus. (From Aexw, to lick; se 
called because it is commonly used in lick- 
ing up any thing.) The fore-finger. 


LYCHEN. (Aeixny, or Aixny, a tetter, 
The name of a 
disease, defined, . by Dr. Willan, an ex- 
tensive eruption of papulz affecting adults, 
connected with internal disorder, usually — 
terminating in scurf, recurrent, not’ con~ 6 


. . ° 
siders under the denominations of Lichen 


The varieties of lichen he con-~ 
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simpler, Lichen agrius, Lichen pilaris, Lichen 
lividus, and Lichen tropicis. > Oe 

_ The Lichen simplex usually commences 
with head-ache, flushing of the face, loss of 
appetite, general languor, and increased 
quickness of the pulse. Distinct red _pa- 
pule arise first about the cheeks and chin, 
or on the arms; and, in the course of three 
or four days, the same appearance takes 
place on the neck, body, and lower extre- 
mities, accompanied with an unpleasant 
sensation of tingling, which is somewhat 
aggravated during the night. In about a 
week, the colour of the eruption fades, and 
the cuticle begins to separate; the whole 
surface is at length covered with scurfy 
exfoliations, which are particularly large, 
and continue longest in the flexures of 
the joints. The duration of the complaint 
is seldom in any two cases alike ; ten, four- 
teen, seventeen, or sometimes twenty days 
intervene betwixt the cruption and the re- 
novation of the cuticle. The febrile state, 
or rather the state of irritation at the 
'. beginning of this disorder, is seldom con- 
siderable enough to confine the patient to 
the house.. After remaining five or six 
days, it is generally reljeved on the ap- 
pearance of the eruption. This, as well 
as some other species of the lichen, oc- 
curs about the ‘beginning of summer, or 
in autumn, more especially affecting per- 
sons .of a weak and irritable habit; hence 


women are more liable to it. than men.. 


Lichen simplex is also a frequent sequel 
of acute diseases, particularly fever and 
catarrhal inflammation, of which it seems 
to produce a crisis. In these cases the 
eruption has been termed, by medical wri- 
ters,. scabies critica. © Many instances of it 
are collected under that title by Sauvages, 
Nosol. Method. Class x. Order 5. Impetigines. 
- The Lichen agrius is preceded by nausea, 
pain in the stomach, head-ache, loss of 
strength, and deep seated pains in the limbs, 
with fits of coldness and shivering ; which 
symptoms continue several days, and are 
sometimes relieved by the papulous erup- 
tion. The papule are distributed in clus- 
ters, or often in large patches, chiefly on 
the arms, the upper part of the breast, the 
neck, face, back, and sides of the abdomen ; 
they are of a. vivid red colour, and have a 
redness, or some degree of inflammation, 
diffused round them to a considerable ex- 
tent, and attended with itching, heat, and a 
painful tingling. Dr. Willan has observed, 
in one or two cases where it was produced 
from imprudent exposure to cold, that an 
acute disease ensued, with great quickness 
of the puse, heat, thirst, pains of the bowels, 
_ frequent vomiting, head-ache, and delirium. 
After these symptoms had continued ten 
days, or somewhat longer, the patient reco- 
_ vered, though the eruption did not return. 
The diffuse redness connecting the papule, 
_ and the tendency to become pustular, dis- 
_ tingnish the’ lichen agrius from ‘the lichen 
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simplex, and the other varicties of this com- 


plaint, in which the inflammation does not 
extend beyond the basis of the papule, and 
terminates in scurf, or scales. 
Lichen pilaris. This is merely a modifi- 
cation of the first species of lichen, and, 


like it, often alternates with complaints of 


the head, or stomach, in irritable habits. 
The peculiarity of the eruption is, that the 
small tubercles or asperities appear only at 
the roots of the hairs of the skin, being pro- 
bably occasioned by an enlargement of their 
bulbs, or an unusual fulness of the blood. 
vessels distributed to them. This affection 
is distinguishable from the cutis anserina, 
by its permanency, by its red papule, and 
by the troublesome itching or tingling 
which attends it. Ifa part thus affected be 
violently rubbed, some of the papule en- 
large to the size of wheals, but the tumour 
soon subsides again. The eruption cca- 
tinues more or less vivid for about ten days, 
and terminates, as usual, in small exfolia- 


tions of the cuticle, one of which surrounds 


the base of each hair. This complaint, as’ 
likewise the lichen agrius, frequently occurs 
in persons accustomed to drink largely of 
spirituous liquors undiluted. 

Lichen lividus. The papule character- 
izing this eruption are of a dark red, or 
livid- hue, and somewhat more permanent 
than in the foregoing species of lichen. 
They appear chiefly on the arms and legs, 
but sometimes extend to other parts-of the 
body. They are finally succeeded, though 
at very uncertain periods, by slight exfolia- 
tions of the cuticle, after which a fresh 
eruption is ot preceded, nor attended by 
any febrilesymptoms. It principally affécts 
persons of a weak constitution, who live on 
a poor diet, and are engaged in laborious 
occupations. _Young persons, and often 
children living in confined situations, or 
using little exercise, are also subject to the 
lichen lividus ; and in them, the papule are 
generally intermixed with petechize, or larger 
purple spots, resembling vibices. This cir- 
cumstance points out the aflinity of the 
lichen lividus with the purpura, or land- 
scurvy, and the connexion is further proved 
by the exciting causes, which are the same 
in both complaints. ‘The same method of 
treatment is likewise successful in both 
cases. ‘They are presently cured by nou- 
rishing food, moderate exercise in.the open 
air, along with the use of Peruvian bark 
and vitriolic acid, or the tincture of mu- 
riated steel. 

Lichen tropicus. By this term is ex- 
pressed the prickly heat, a papulous erup- 


.tion, almost universally affecting Europeans 


settled in tropical climates. The prickly 
heat appears without any preceding disorder 
of the constitution. It consists of numer- 
ous papulz, about the size of a small pin’s 


head, and elevation so as to produce a con- 


siderable roughness on the skin. The pa- 


‘pule are of a vivid red colour, and often 
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exhibit an n irregular rane ‘two or. thee ae 
them being i in many places united together; 
but no redness or inflammation extends to 
the skin in the interstices of the papule. 

2, The name of a genus of piants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Cryptogamia. QOr- 
der, Algae. There are several species, some 
of which are used in medicine. 

Li‘cuen cani'Nus.. The systematic name 
of the ash-coloured ground liver-wort. Li- 
chen cinereus terrestris.. Muscus caninus. 
This cryptogamous plant, . called. ash-co- 
loured ground liver-wort, and scientifically, 
Lichen caninus by Linnzeus, has a weak, 
faint smell, and a sharpish taste. It. was 
for a long time highly extolled as a medi- 
cine of singular virtue, in preventing and 
curing that dreadful disorder which is pro- 
duced by the bite of rabid animals, but it is 
now deservedly forgotten. 

Licuen cINE’'REUS TERRE'stTRIS. See 
Lichen caninus. 

LicHENn coccrFerus. 
datus. 

Lr'cnen 1sta’nvicus. . The medicinal 
qualities of the lichen islandicus have lately 
been ‘so well established at Vienna, that this 
plant is now admitted into the materia me- 


See Lichen pysi- 


dica of the London pharmacopeeia. It is’ 


extremely mucilaginous, and to the taste 
bitter, and. somewhat astringent. Its bit- 
terness, as well asthe purgative quality. 
which it manifests, in its recent state, are in 
a great measure dissipated on drying, or 
may be extracted by a slight infusion in 
water; so that the inhabitants of Iceland 
convert it into a tolerably grateful and nu- 
tritive food. An ounce of ‘this lichen, boil- 
ed a quarter of an hour ina pint, of water, 
yielded seven ounces of a mucilage as thick 
as that procured by the solution of one part 
of gum-arabic in three of water. 

The medical virtues of this lichen were 
probably first learned from the Icelanders, 
who employ it in its fresh state as a laxa- 
tive; but when deprived of this quality, and 
properly prepared, we are told that it is an 
efficacious. remedy in consumptions, coughs, 
dysenteties, and diarrheas. Scopoli seems 
to have been the first who, of late. years, 
called the attention of physicians to this re- 
medy in consumptive disorders; and further 
instances ofits success are related by Herz, 
Cramer, ‘Tromsdorif, Ebeling, Paulisky, 
Stolly and others, who bear ‘testimony to its 
efficacy in most of the other complaints 
above-mentioned. Dr. Herz says, that 
since he: first used: the lichen in dysentery, 
he found it so successful, that he never had 
occasion to employ any other remedy ; it 


must be. observed, however, . that cathartics. 


and emetics were always ‘repeatedly admi- 


nistered before he had recourse to the’ 


lichen, to which he also. occasionally added: 
opium. _ Dr. Crichton, informs us, that: 
during seven months’ residence at Vienna, 
he had frequent. opportunities of, seeing. the. 
lichen islandicus tried in phithisis pnlmenalis 
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‘at the general ° haopitals; ahd eosnisied 
that it by no means answered the expect- 
‘ation he had formed. of if.” He adds, 
however, ‘from. what I have seen, I am 
fully convinced in my own mind, that there 
are only ‘two species of this disease where 
this sort of lichen promises a cure. The 
two species I hint at are the phthisis ha 
moptoica, and the phthisis pituitosa, or 
mucosa. In several cases of these, I have 
seen the patients so far get the better of 
their complaints as to be dismissed the hos~ 
pital cured, but whether they remained: long 
so or not. I cannot take upon me to say.” 
That. this lichen strengthens ‘the digestive 
powers, and proves. extremely iutritious, 
there can be no doubt ; but the great medi-— 
cinal efficacy attributed:to it at Vienna, will 
not readily be credited at London. It is 
commonly given in the form of a decoction: ~ 
an ounce and a half of the lichen being: 
boiled in a quart of milk. Of this, a tea- 
cupful. is directed to be drank frequently 
in the course of the day. If milk disagree 
with the stomach, a simple decoction of the’ 
lichen in water is to be used. . Cate ought’ 
to be taken that it be boiled over a slow 
fire, and not longer than a quart of an 
hour. . 

Lrcuen prxiva'rus.. The systematic’ — 
name of the cup-moss, Muscus pyvidaetus. 
Musculus pyxoides terrestris. Lichen pyxi- 
datus' major. These very common little 
plants, Lichen cocciferus, and pyxidatus, of 
Linnezus, for both are used indifferently, ’ 
are employed by the common ‘people in this’ 
country in the cure of hooping’ eOHahs in 
the form of decoction. 

‘ Lrcuen ruica’rus.. The systematic name* 
of the muscus arboreus. - This plant, Lichen’ 
plicatus, of © Linneus, we are iniormed: by~ 
that great botanist, is applied: by the “Lap- 
landers to parts which are excoriated by a 
long journey. It is slightly astringent, and * 
is applied with that intention to’ bleeding” 
vessels. 

-Licuen putmons’aius. ~The systematic * ’ 
name.of. the officinal muscus pokes 
quercinus. | Pulmonaria arborea. “This 
subastringent, and rather acid plant,: Lichen © 
pulmonarius, of Linnzus, was once in high ' 
estimation in the cure’of diseases of» the’ 
lungs, especially coughs, asthmas, and ca- ° 
tarrhs. Its virtues are similar, and in ‘no ’ 
way inferior to those of the pig rie islandi: 
‘cus. wi i 

Li/cuen rocce’Lta. The systematic name’ 
of the roccella of the shops. | Roccella. ‘The 
principal use of this plant is, asa’ blue pea 
It has been employed medicinally with suc-* 
cess in allaying the cough attendant on ~ 
phthisis, and in hysterical coughs.” mecdahtanchind ts 

-Li'curn saxa'tinis. The’ ‘ystematic: 
name ofthe muscus'cranii* humani. Usnea.” 
This “MOSS, Lichen -saxatilis, of ' Linnaeus, © 
sowhen growing on the human: skull,: “was 
formerly in-high estimation, but is ‘now ‘des 
seryedly forgotten. 
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LIEN. 
espleen. _ 
METEN SINA’RUM. 
tia. : 
LIENTE/RIA. (From Aeios, smooth, 
and evrepoy, the intestine.) The Latins 
call it levitas intestinorum: Lientery. Dr. 
‘Cullen makes it a species of diarrhea. See 
Diarrhea. : 
-LIEUTAUD, Joszru, was born at 
‘Aix, in Provence, in 1705. A taste for 
botany induced him to travel into the coun 
tries which Tournefort had visited ; and he 
brought back many plants unnoticed by 
that distinguished botanist: this gained him 
great applause, and he obtained the rever- 
sion of the chairs of Botany and Anatomy, 
which his maternal uncle had long filled. 
He was also appointed physician to the hos- 
pital at Aix, which led him to turn his at- 
tention chiefly to anatomy. His audience 
soon became numerous, and in 1742 he 
published .a syllabus, entitled «+ Essais 
Anatomiques,”’ which was many. times ré- 
printed, with improvements. . He commu. 
‘nicated also several papers on morbid ana- 
tomy, and on physiology, to the Academy 
of Sciences, of which he was elected a cor- 
responding member. .Jn 1749 he went to 
Versailles, Senac having obtained for him 
the appointment of physician to the Royal 
Infirmary; whieh act of friendship is 
ascribed to a liberal priyate communication 
‘of some errors acai by Senac. He 
there continued his investigations with great 
zeal, and was soon elected assistant-anato- 
mist to the Royal Academy, which he pre- 
sented with many valuable memoirs. He 
also printed a volume, « Elementa. Physi- 
ologiz,’’ composed for his class at Aix, In 
1755. he was nominated. physician to the 
byal family, and 20 years after. first physi- 
cian to Louis XVI. In1759-his “Precis 
de la Medicine Pratique,” appeared, which 
went through several editions; and-seven 
years after, his ‘‘ Precis de la Matiere Me- 
dicale.”” But his most important work, 
which still ranks high in the estimation of 
Physicians, is entitled “‘ Historia Anato- 
mico-Medica,’”’ in 2 vols. quarto, 1767, 
containing numerous dissections of morbid 
bodies. His death occurred in 1780. 
ALIFE, -To- live, may be defined the 
property of acting from an intrinsic power ; 
hence the life of an animal body appears to 
be threefold. 1.. Its. chemical life, which 
consists in that attraction of the elements, 
_ by which the vital principle, diffused through 
the solids-and fluids, defends all the parts of 
the body from putrefaction. In this sense 
it may be said, that every atom of our body 


(From Acios, soft, or smooth. ) 


The faba Egyp- 


lives chemically, and that lif is destroyed 
by putrefaction alone. 2. Its physical life, 


Which consists in the irritability of the parts. 
This physical property remains for some 
time after death. Thus the heart or, intes. 


tines removed from, the body, whilst still. 


_ warm, «contract: themselyes on ‘the applica- 
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tion of a stimulus. In like manner the 
serpent, or eel, being cut into pieces, each 
part moves and palpitates for a long time 
afterwards. «Hence these parts may be said. 


to live physically, as long as they continue 


‘warm ahd soft. 3. Its physiological life 
consists in the action of inorganic parts pro- 
per to each, as the action of the heart and 
vessels; so that, these actions ceasing, the 
body is said to be physiclogically dead. The 
physiological life ceases first, next the phy= 
sical, and finally the chemical perishes. 

LIGAMENT. (From figo, to bind.) 
Ligaments are elastic and strong membranes 
connecting the extremities of the moveable 
bones. ‘They are divided into capsular, 
which surround joints like a bag, and. con- 
necting ligaments. The use of the capsular 
ligaments is to connect the extremities of 
the moveable bones, and prevent the efflux 
of synovia ; the external and internal con- 
necting ligaments strengthen the union of 
the extremities of the moveable bones. 


_A Table of the principal Ligamenis : 


Ligaments of the lower jaw. The condyles 
of the lower jaw are connected with the arti- 
cular sinuses of the temporal bone by two 
ligaments, the capsular, and lateral. 

Ligaments of the occipital bone, and vertebra 
of the neck. ‘The condyles of the occipital 
bone are united with the articular depres- 
sions of the first vertebra by the capsular, 
broad anterior, and posterior ligaments, the 
ligaments of the odontoid process, and the: 
ligamentum nuche. 


Ligaments of the vertebre. The vertebrae 


are connected together by means of their 
The bodies 

by a soft cartilaginous substance interposed, 
between, and the processes by ligaments, viz. 
the transverse ligament of the first vertebre ; ; 


bodies and oblique processes. 


the anterior and posterior common liga. 


ments; the interspinous; the intertrans-_ 


verse; the intervertebral ligaments; the 


capsular ligaments of the oblique processes ; * 
and the ligaments of the last vertebrae of the 


loins with the os sacrum. 
Ligaments of the ribs. 

tremity of; the'ribs is united with the yerte- 

bre; the anterior with the sternum. 


ligaments of the posterior extremity are, 


the capsular ligaments of the greater and 
‘lesser ‘heads ; the internal and external liga- 
‘ments of the neck of the ribs: 


ment peculiar to the last rib. 
of the anterior extremity are, the capsular 


ligaments of the cartilages of the true ribs, — 


and the ligaments of the ribs inter se. 
Ligaments of the sternum: The ligaments 
connecting the three portions of the sternum. 


to the ribs are, the membrana propria of the _ 


sternum: and the ligaments of the ensifops 

cartilage. i 3 ; 
Ligaments of the pelvis. <The oF i | 

which. connect” the /ossa ‘innominata “wit 


the os sacrum are, three ligamenta ilio 


sacra; two sacro-ischiatic ‘ligaments ; two 


The posterior ex-. 


The ” 


and a liga. — 
The ligaments _ 


pak! 
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transverse ligaments of the pelvis; to which 
may be added the ligamentum obturans of 
the foramen. ovale, “and the ligamentum on 
Pouparti, or inguinale. Sce Pelvic Liga- 
gnents. 

Tagaments of the os coccygis. The basis 
of the os coccygis is connected to the apex 
of the os sacrum, by the capsular and lon- 
gitudinal ligaments. 

Ligaments of the clavicle. The anterior 

extremity is connected with the sternum and 
first rib; and the posterior extremity with 
the acromion of the scapula; by the inter- 
clavicular, and capsular ligaments, the liga- 
mentum rhomboideum, and in the posterior 
extremity, the capsular ligament. 
_ Ligaments. of. the scapula. The proper 
ligaments which connect the scapula with 
the posterior extremity of the clavicle are, 
the conoid and trapezoid ligaments. 

Ligaments of the humerus. The head 
of the humerus is connected with the gle- 
noid cayity of the scapula by the capsular 
ligament. 

a igaments of the articulation of the cubit. 
The elbow- -joint is formed by the inferior 
extr emity of the humerus, and superior ex- 
tremities of the ulna and radius. The liga- 
ments connecting these bones are, the cap- 
snlar, the brachio-cubital, and the brachio- 
radial ligaments. 

Ligaments of the radius. The radius is 
affixed to the humerus, cubit, and carpus, 
by peculiar ligaments, namely, the supe- 
rior, inferior, oblique, and interosseous liga- 
ments. 

Ligaments of the carpus. The ligaments 
which connect. the eight bones of the wrist 
together, and with the fore-arm and’ meta- 
carpus, are, the capsular ligament of the 
earpus; the first and second transverse 
ligaments, the oblique ligaments, and the 
capsular ligaments proper to the bones of 
the carpus. 

_ Ligaments of the metacarpus. . ‘The bones 
of the metacarpus are in part connected 
with the second row of bones of the carpus, 
and in part together, by the articular’ and 
interosseous ligaments. 

Ligaments of the fingers. The phalanges 
. of the fingers and thumb: are connected to- 
gether, and with the metacarpus by the cap- 
sular and lateral ligaments. 

Ligaments which keep the tendons of the 
muscles of the hand in their proper place. 
The ligaments: which keep the tendons of 
the muscles of the hand in their place, -are 
situated partly on the palm and partly on the 
back of the hand. 
are, the external transverse ligament of 
the carpus, the vaginal, and the : transverse 
ligaments of the extensor tendons. In the 
palm of the hand are, the internal transverse 
ligament of the carpus, the vaginal or crucial 


ligaments of the flexor tendons of the plia- 


langes, and the accessory ligaments of the 
dlexor tendons. _ : 23 


Ligaments of the articulation of the femur.” 


In the back of the hand © 
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The head of the‘os femoris is strongly ant 
nexed to the acetabulum of the os innomi- 
natum,’ by: two very strong ligaments, the 
capsular ligament, and ligamentum ter es, 

or restraining ligament.” 

Ligamenis of the articulation of the knee. 
The ‘knee-joint is formed by the condyles 
of the os femoris, the head of ‘the tibia and 
the patella. The ligaments. are the cap- 
sular, the posterior, the external and the 
‘internal lateral ligaments, the crucial and 
the alar ligaments, the ligaments of the 
semilunar cartilages, and the ligaments of 
the patella. 

Ligaments of the fibula. The fibula is 
connected with the tibia by means of the 
capsular ligament of the superior extremity, 
the Hiterbsseand ligament, and the ligaments 
of the inferior extremity. 

Ligaments of ihe articulation of the tarsus. 
The inferior extremity of the tibia and 
fibula forms the cavity into which the astra- 
galus of the tarsus is received, "This articu- 
ldtion is effected by the anterior, middle, 
and posterior ligaments of the fibula, the 
ligamentum tibiz deltoides, the capsular 
ligament, and the ligaments proper to the. 
bones of the tarsus. bY 

Ligaments of the ntctatarsus. ‘The bones 
of the metatarsus are connected in part 
together, and in part with the tarsus, by 
means of the capsular ligament, the articular 
ligaments, the trarmyerse ligaments - in the’ 
back and sole of the foot, and the interosse- 
ous ligaments of the metatarsus. 

Tiiguments of the toes. The’ phalanges’ 
of the toes are united partly together, and 
partly with the metatarsus, by 2 capsular’ 
and lateral ligaments. 

: Ligaments which retain the tanith of the 
muscles of the foot in their proper place. 
These ligaments are found partly in ‘the © 
back and partly in the sole of the foot. 
They are the vaginal ligament of the tibia, _ 
the transverse or crucial ligaments of the 
tarsus, the ligaments of the tendons of the . 
peronei muscles, the laciniated ligament, the — 
vaginal ligament of the extensor muscle and ~ 
flexor pollicis, the vaginal ligaments of the 
flexor tendons, the accessory ligaments of 7 
the flexor tendons, and the transverse liga- 
ments of the extensor tendons. | — 

LIGAME/NTUM ANNULA’'RE. | 
The armular ligament. “A strong ligament 
on each ankle and each wrist. . 

Licame’ntum arterio’sum. The ductus — 
arteriosus of the foetus becomes a ligament — 
after birth, which is so called. 

LIGAME/NTUM CILIA’/RE. Be- - 
hind the uvea of the human eye, there arise 
out of the choroid membrane, from the 
ciliary circle, white complicated striz, cover-- 
ed. with a black matter. The ere 1 


‘extremities of these ‘stria’ are spread abroa' 


even to the crystalline lens, upon ‘which they ~ 


‘lie, but are not affixed. Taken | together ” 


entum ciliare. ‘ 


they are calléd Zi, 
i UM DENTICULA” 


LIGAME’N' 
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TUM. A small ligament supporting the 


inal marrow, 

*LIGAME'NTUM FALLO'PII. The 
ligamentum rotundum uteri has been so 
called. See also Ligamentum Pouparii. 

_ LIGAME'NTUM INTERO’SSEUM. 
The ligament uniting the radius and ulna, 
and also that between the tibia and fibula. 
‘LIGAME’NTUM LA’TUM. The 
broad ligament of the liver, and that of the 
uterus. See Liver, and Uterus. 
~ LIGAME’/NTUM NUCH. A 
strong ligament of the neck, which proceeds’ 
‘from one spinous process ‘to another. 
'. LIGAMENTUM OVA‘RIT. ° The 
‘thick round portion of the broad ligament of 
the uterus, by which the ovarium is con- 
nected with the uterus. - The antients sup- 
posed this was hollow, to convey the female 
semen into the uterus. 
LIGAME/NTUM POUPARTI. Fal- 
lopian ligament. Poupart’s ligament. <A 


_ ligament extending from the anterior supe- 


rior spinous process of the tlium to the crista 
of the os pubis. 

LIGAME’NTUM ROTUNDUM. 
The round ligament of the uterus. See 
Uterus. .— : 

LIGATURE. (From ligo, to bind.) 
A thread, or silk, of various thickness, co- 


_yered with white wax, for the purpose of 


‘and internal coats, a circumstance that 


other. 


tying arteries, or veins, gr other parts. They 


‘should be round and very firm, so as to 


allow being tied with some force, without 
risk of breaking. 

The immediate effect of a tight ligature 
on an artery is to cut through its middle 


tends very much to promote the adhesion 
of the opposite sides of tlre vessel to each 
Hence the form and mode of ap- 
plying a ligature to an artery should be 
suchas are most certain of dividing the 
above coats of the vessel in the most favour- 
able manner. A broad flat ligature does 
“not promise to answer the purpose in the 
best manner; because it is scarcely possible” 
to tie it smoothly round the artery, which is 
very likely to be thrown into’folds, or to be 
puckered by it, and consequently to have an 
irrégular bruiséd wound made in its middle 
and internal coats. A ligature of an irregu- 
Jar form is likely to cut through these coats 
mote complet ely at’ some parts than at’ 
others; and if it does not perfectly divide 


_ them, ‘no adhesion can take place, and se- 


é Betentattanied concerning it. 


dary” hamorrhage will follow. A fear 
of tying’ the: ligature too tight may often’ 
ead to the same consequences. 
_ LIGHT. Lur. The nature’ of light 
has occupied much_ of the. atiention. of 
losophers, and’ numerous opinions have 
‘It has been‘ 


Sonietithes considered as a distinct substance,’ 


rah other times:as a quality ; sometimés ‘as a 


has ie considered as- a: compound, by’ 


» frequently’ as an efféct ; by sonie’ it. 
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Philosophers 


> 


others a8 a simple substance, 
of the present day are mostly agreed as to ' 
the independent existence of light, or the 
cause by which we see. 


T. 


' Nature of Light. 


Light is that» which proceeds, from. any, 
body producing the sensation of. vision, : 
or perception of other bodies, by depicting 
an image of external objects on the retina 
of the eye. Hence it ‘announces to: ani- 
mals the presence of the bodies which sur- 
round them, and enables them to distinguish 
these bodies into transparent, opaque, and” 
coloured. These properties are so essentially” 
connected with the presence ‘of light, that’ 
bodies lose them in the dark, and become 
undistinguishable. 

Light is regarded by ehatbeaptiers as a 
substance consisting of a vast number of ex- 
ceedingly small particles, which are actually 
projected from luminous bodies, and which 
probably never return again to the ‘body’ 
from which they were emitted. * 

It is universally expanded through space. ” 
It exerts peculiar actions, and is obedient to” 
the laws of attraction, and other properties 
of matter. 


Explanation of certain terms of Light. 


In order to facilitate the doctrine of’ 
light, we shall shortly explain a few terms 
made use of by philosophers whes treating | 
of it; namely: 

A ray of light is an cece Kiet small | 
portion of light as it comes from a luminous ' 
body. 

A medium is a body which affords a pas-’ 
sage for the rays of light. 

“A beam of light is a body of parallel rays. 

A pencil of rays is a body of diverging or 
converging rays. 

Converging rays are rays which tend to a 
common point. 

Diverging rays are those whieh come from’ 
a point, and continually separate as they 
proceed. f 

The rays of light are parallel, when the 
lines which they describe are so. 

The radiant point is the point from which 
diverging rays proceed. 

The focus i is the point to which the con=" 
verging rays are directed. 


Sources of Light. 


Light is emitted from the sun, the fixed 
stars, and other luminous bodies. It is pro- 
duced by percussion, during electrisation, | 
combustion, and in various other chemical 
processes. ‘ 

Why the sun and stars are constantly” 
eniitting light, is a question which probably: 
will for ever baffle human understanding.’ ’ 

The light emitted during combustion 
exists previously, either combined with the 
combustible body, or with the substance 
which supports the coribustion. The ligtit’ 
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liberated during chemical. action, formed a 
constituent part of the bodies which act on 
each other. 


Chemical Properties of Light. 


The chemical effects of light have much 
engaged the attention of philosophers. Its 
influence upon animal, vegetable, and other 
substances, is as follows: 


1. Effects of Light on Vegetables. 


_ Every body knows that most of the dis- 
cous flowers follow the sun in his course ; 
that they attend him to his evening retreat, 
and meet his rising lustre in the morning 
with the same unerring law. | It is also well 
known that the change of position in the 
leaves of plants, at different periods of the 
day, is entirely owing to the agency of light, 
and that plants which grow in windows, in 
the inside of houses, are, as it were, solicit- 
ous to turn their leaves towards the light. 
Natural philosophers have long been aware 
of the influence of light on vegetation. It 
was first observed that plants growing in the 
shade, or darkness, are paleand without colour. 
The term, etiolation, has been given to this 
phenomenon, and the plants, in which it 
takes place, are said to be etiolated, or 
blanched. Gardeners avail themselves of 
the knowledge of this fact, to furnish our 
tables with white and tender vegetables. 
When the plants have attained a certain 
height, they: compress the leaves, by tying 
them together, and by these means (or by 
laying earth over them) deprive them of the 
contact of light: and thus it is that our 
white celery, lettuce, cabbages, endive, &c. 
are obtained. For the same reason, wood is 
white under the green bark ; and roots are 
less coloured than plants; some of them 
alter their taste, &c.; they even acquire a 
deleterious quality when suffered to grow 
exposed to light. Potatoes are of this kind. 
Herbs that grow beneath stones, or in places 


- utterly dark, are white, soft, aqueous, and of 


a mild and insipid taste. The more plants 
are exposed to the light, the more colour 
they acquire. ‘Though plants are capable 
of being nourished exceedingly well in per- 
fect obscurity, and in that state they even 
grow much more rapidly than in the sun, 
(provided the air that surrounds them is fit 
for vegetation,) they are colpaeless and fen 
for use. 

Professor Davy found, by ARN eT 
that red rose-trees, carefully excluded from 
light, produce roses almost white. He 
likewise ascertained that this flower owes 
its colour to light entering into its compo- 
sition, that pink, orange, and yellow flow- 
ers imbibe a smaller portion of light than 
red ones, and that white flowers contain no 


light. 


. But vegetables are not only indebted 
to the light for their colour: taste and 
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odour are likewise derived from the santé 
source. 

Light contributes greatly to ‘the maturity 
of fruits and seeds.. This seems. to. be the | 
cause why, under the burning sun of Africa, 
vegetables are in general more odoriferous, 
of a stronger taste, and more abounding 
with resin. From the same cause. it hap- 
pens that hot climates seem to be the native 
countries of perfumes, odoriferous fruits, 

and aromatic resins. 

The action of light is so powerful on the 
organs of vegetables, as to cause them to 
pour forth torrents of pure air from the sur- 
face of their leaves into the atmosphere, 
while exposed to the sun; whereas, on-the 
contrary, when in the shade, they emit an. 
air of a noxious quality. Take a few hands- 
ful of fresh-gathered leaves of mint, cab- 
bage, or any other plant; place them in a_ 
bell-glass, filled with fresh water, and invert 
it into a bason with the same fluid.. If the 
whole be then exposed to the direct rays of — 
the sun, small air bubbles will appear on the 
surface of the leaves, which will gradually , 
grow larger, and at last detach themselves 
and become collected at the surface of the = 
water. This is ‘oxyesn gas, formerly, called 
vital air. " 

All plants do not emit this air with the 
same facility: there are some which yield. 
it the mement the sun acts upon them, | 
as the jacobeea,. or rag-wort, lavender, . 
peppermint, and some other aromatic 
plants. The leaves afford more air when. 
attached to the plant than when gathered ; 
the quantity is also greater, the fresher 
and sounder they are, and if full grown 
and collected during dry weather. Green 
plants afford mogg air than those which are 
of a yellowish or white colour. Green 
fruits afford likewise oxygen gas; but it 
is not so plentifully furnished by those 
which are ripe. Flowers in general render 
the air noxious. The nasturtium indicum, 
in the space of a few hours, gives out 
more air than is equal to the bulk of all 
its leaves. 

On the contrary, if a like bell-glass, pre- 
pared in the same manner, be kept in the | 
dark, another kind of air will be disengaged, 
of an opposite quality. 

There is not a substance which, in well- 
closed glass vessels, and exposed to .the 
sun’s light, does not Me ee some alter- 
ation. 

Camphor kept in glass bottles, exposed. 
to light, crystallizes, or vegetates, into 
the most beautiful symmetrical figures, on 
that side of the Blas which is exposed to 


the light. 


Yellow wax, exposed to the light, loses 
its colour, and _ becomes bleached. . Gum 
guaiacum reduced. to powder, becomes 
green on exposure to light. Vegetable 


- colours, such as those. of ‘saffron, logwood,. 
&c. become pale, or white, &e. oA OS ae 
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2. Effects of Light on Animals. 

The human being is equally dependent 
on the influence of light. 
’ Animals in general droop when deprived 
_.of light, they become unhealthy and even 
_ Sometimes die. When a man has been long 
confined in a dark dungeon, (though well 
__aired,) his whole complexion becomes sal- 
‘low; pustules, filled with aqueous humours, 
break out on his skin; and the person, who 
-has been thus deprived of light, becomes 
_Janguid, and frequently dropsical. 

Worms, grubs, and caterpillars, which 
_ live in the earth, or in wood, are of a whit- 
. ish colour; moths, and other insects of the 
_ night, are likewise distinguishable from 
those which fly by day by the want. of bril- 
liancy in their colour. The. difference be- 
tween those insects, in northern and south- 
ern parts, is still more obvious. 

The parts of fish which are exposed to 
light, as the back, fins, &c. are uniformly 
coloured, but the belly, which is deprived 
_of light, is white in all of them. 

Birds which inhabit the tropical countries 
have much brighter plumage than those of 
the north. ‘Those parts of the birds which 
are not exposed to the light are uniformly 
_ pale. The feathers on the belly of a bird 
are generally pale, or white ; the back, which 
’ is exposed to the light, is almost always co- 
loured ; the breast, which is ‘particularly 
exposed to light in most birds, is brighter 
_ than the belly. 
Butterflies, and various other animals of 
_ equatorial countries, are brighter coloured 
than those of the polar regions. Some of 
_ the northern animals are even darker in 
_ summer and paler in winter. 
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5. Effects of Light on other Substances. 


Certain metallic oxides become combust- 
ible when exposed to light; and acids, as 
the nitric, &c. are decomposed by its con- 
tact, and various other substances change 

their nature. ~ 
_. Light carbonated hydrogen. 

vetted hydrogen gas. 

—_ Lyexum aca’LLocni ve'RI. 
_ aloes. 

Lienum a’tors. Lignum agallocht veri. 
Lignum calambac. Lignum aspalathi. Xylo 
aloes. Agallochum. Calambac. Aloes- 
wood. ‘The tree whose wood bears this 
name is not yet scientifically known. It 

_is imported from China in small compact, 

ponderous pieces, of a yellow rusty brown 

- colour, with black or purplish veins, and 
sometimes of a black’ colour. It has a 
bitterish resinous taste, and a slight aro- 
Matic smell. It is used to fumigate rooms 
in Eastern countries. 

_ Lyenom asra'tatut. See Lignum aloes. 
_~ Lrexum cata‘mpac. See Lignum aloes 
_. -LYGNUM CAMPECHE'NSE. (Cam- 

_ pechensis; so called because it was brought 

"Ss 


Seé Carbu- 


See Lignum 
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from Campeachy, in the bay.of Honduras.) - 


See Hematoxylon campechianum. - 
Li/cnum 'npicum. See Guaiacum. . 
Li'anum Mouvcce’nsz. See Croton tig- 
ttm. 4,71 . 
Li’cnum NepurRiticum. ,See Guilandina 
Moringa. 
Li/enum pava'na. See Croton tiglium. 
Li/cnum ruo’pium. See Rhodiwm lignum. 
Li‘cnum sa'nctum. See Guaiacwm. 
Li’cnum sa’nraul RU'sBRI, _ See Pterocar- 
pus santalinus. ~ 
Lyenum sa/ppan. 
campechianume 
Lyenum serre’ntum., The wood of the 
Ophioxylum serpentinum of Linnzus. It is 
said to be an alexipharmic. 
Lieu’sticum tevi/sticum. The system- 
atic name of lovage, Levisticum. The 
odour of this plant, Ligusticwm levisticum : 
Joliis multiplicibus, foliolis superne incisis, of 
Linnzus, is very strong, and: particularly 
ungrateful; its taste is warm and aromatic. 
It abounds with a yellowish gummy-resin- 
ous juice, very much resembling opoponax. 
Its virtues are supposed to be similar to 
those of angelica and master-wort, in ex- 
pelling flatulences, exciting sweat, and 
opening obstructions ; therefore it is chiefly 
used in hysterical disorders and uterine ob- 
structions. The leaves, eaten in sallad, are 
accounted emmenagogue. ‘The root, which 
is less ungrateful than the leaves, is said to 
possess similar virtues, and may be employ- 
ed in powder. ne 
LIGU/STRUM. (From igo, to bind ; 
so named from its use in making bands.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Diandria. Order, 


See Hematozxylon 


Monogynia. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 
privet. 

Litia’co. (Dim. of Lilium, the lily; so 


named from the resemblance of its flower 
to that of a lily.) Liliastrum. Spider- 
wort; formerly said to be alexipharmic and 
carminative. \ 

LILIUM. (From Actos, smooth, grace- 
ful; so named from thesbeauty of its leaf.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Herandria. Order, 
Monogynia. The lily. 

Li'tium a/tzum. The white lily. See 
Lilium candidum. : 

Litium ca’npinum. The systematic 
name of the white lily. Lilium album. 
The roots of the common white lily, Lilium 
candidum ; foliis sparsis, corollis campanu- 
latis, intus glabris, of Linnzus, are directed 
by the Edinburgh pharmacopeeia; they are 
extremely mucilaginous, and chiefly used, 
boiled in milk and water, in emollient and 
suppurating cataplasms, to inflammatory 
tumours. These lily-roots afford a good 
substitute, in times of scarcity, for bread. 
The distilled water has been sometimes used 
ds a’ commefiast i305. Gi RET h bee 
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Li‘s1um conva’tiium. See Co nuallaria 
majalis. 
Lily, May. See Convallaria majalis. 
_ Lily, white. . See Lilium candidum. 
Lily, water: See Nymphaea alba, and 
Nymphaea lutea. 
Lily of the “valley. See Convallaria ma- 


jalis. 


LIMATU’RA FERRI. Steel filings 
are considered as possessing stimulating and 
strengthening qualities, and are exhibited in 
worm cases, ataxia, leucorrhcea, diarrheea, 
chlorosis, &c. 

LYMAX. © (From limus, slime; so 
named from its sliminess.) ~Cochlea terres- 
tris. The snail. This animal abounds 


with a viscid slimy juice, which is readily’ 


given out by boiling, to milk or water, so as 
to render them thick and glutinous. These 
decoctions are apparently very nutritious 
and demulcent, and are recommended in 
consumptive cases and emaciations. 

LIME. Caiz. An earth found in 
great abundance in nature, though never 
pure, or in an uncombined state. It is 
always united to an acid, and very frequent- 
ly to the carbonic acid, as in chalk’, common 
lime-stone, marble, Gilcbtogns spar, &c. 
Itis contained in the waters of the ocean; 
itis found in vegetables ; and is the basis of 
the bones, shells, and other hard parts of 
animals. Its combination with sulphuric 
acid is known by the name of sulphate of 
lime (gypsum, or plaster of Paris.) Com- 
bined with fluoric acid it constitutes fluate 
of lime, or Derbyshire spar. 

Properties. —Lime is in solid masses, of a 
white colour, moderately hard, but easily 
reducible to powder. Its taste is bitter, 
urinous, and burning. It changes blue 
cabbage juice toa green. It is unalterable 
by the heat of our furnaces. It splits and 
falls into powder in the air, and loses its 
strong taste. It is augmented in weight 
and in size’ by’ slowly absorbing water and 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere. Its 
specific gravity is 2.5. It combines with 
phosphorus by heat. It unites to sulphur 
both in the dry and humid way. It absorbs 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. It unites with 
some of the metallic oxids. Its slaking by 
water is attended with heat, hissing , split- 
ting, and. swelling up, while the Weise is 
partly consolidated’ and partly converted 
into vapour ; and the lime is reduced into a 
very voluminous dry powder, ‘when it has 
been sprinkled with only a small quantity of 
water. It is soluble when well prepared in 
about 450 parts of water. It unites to 
acids. It renders silex and alumine fusible, 
and more particularly these two earths to- 
gether. 

Method of obtaining Lime—Since the 
carbonic acid may be separated from the 
native carbonate of lime, this becomes a 
means of exhibiting the lime in a. state of 
tolerable purity. “For this PUD REE intro- 
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“duce into a porcelain, or earthen retort, or 


rather into a tube of green glass, well coated 
over with lute, and placed. across a furnace, 
some powdered Carara marble, or oyster~ 
shell powder. Adapt to its lower extremity 
a bent tube of glass, conveyed under a bell. 
Tf we then heat the tube we obtain carbonic 
acid gas; and lime will be found remaining 
in the tube, or retort. 
' The burning of lime in the large way, 
depends on the disengagement of ‘the car- 
bonic acid by heat; and, as lime is in- 
fusible in our furnaces, there would be no 
danger from too violent a heat, if the native 
carbonate of lime were perfectly pure, but 
as this is seldom the case, an extreme de- 
gree of heat produces a commencement of 
viiication in the mixt stone, and enables 
it to preserve its solidity, and it no longer 
retains the qualities of lime, for it is covered 
with a sort of crust, which prevents the ab- 
sorption of the water when it is attempted 
to be slaked. This is called over-burnt lime. 

In order to obtain lime in a state of great 
purity, the following method may be had 
recourse to. 

Take Carara marble, or oyster-shells ; re- 
duce them to powder, and dissolve the pow- 
der in pure acetie acid; precipitate the 
solution by carbonate of ammonia. _ Let the 
precipitate subside, wash it repeatedly - in 
distilled water, let it dry, and then expose 
it to a white heat for some hours. 

The acetic acid, in this operation, unites 
to the lime, and forms acetate of lime, dis- 
engaging at the same time the earbonie acid 
which flies off in the gaseous state: on add- 
ing to the acetate of lime carbonate of ame, 
monia, acetate of ammonia, and an artificial 
carbonate of lime are formed; from the 
latter the carbonic acid is again expelled, by 
exposure to heat, and the lime is left behind 
in a state of perfect purity. 

Lime-trees See Tilia. 

Lime-water. See Cale. 

LIMES. <A fruit like a small lemon, 
the juice of which is a very strong acid, and: 
very much used in the making of punch. 
Externally, the same acid is applied in the 
cutaneous affections of warm climates, and 
also as a remedy against the pains that pre= 
cede the appéarance of yaws. 

LIMON. (Hebrew.) See Citrus medica. 

Lrvo'nium. (From Aeiov, a green 
field; so called from its colour.) This 
name has been applied to the Valeriana 
rubra, to the ‘Polygonum fugopyrum, and tot 
the Pyrola rotundi ifolia, ‘but more common- 
ly to the sea-lavender, or Statice limonium,’ 
of Linnzeus, which is said to A pte astrin-' 
gent prayer ve 

Limo/num. (From Aiur, a green field + . 
so called from the colour of its unripe 
fruit.) ‘The lemon-tree, or citrus medica. __ 

LINACRE, Tromas, was born at Can-. 
terbury, about the year 1460. -After stu- 
dying at Oxford, he travelled to Tally 


. death in 1524, 


ap 


athe ancients into this country. 
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where he acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek languages; and after- 
wards devoted his attention to modicine and 
natural philosophy, at Rome.. On his ré- 
turn, he graduated at Oxford, and. gave 


Jectures there on physic, as well as taught 


the Greek language. His reputation soon 
became so high, that he was called to court 
by Henry VII. who not only entrusted him 
with the education of his children, but also 
appointed him his physician ; which office he 
likewise enjoyed under his successor Henry 
VIII. . He appears in this monarch’s reign 
to have stood above all rivalship at the head 
ef his profession, and evinced his ‘attach- 
ment te its interests, as well as to the public 
good, by fouuding medical lectures at the 
two universities, and obtaining the institu- 
tion in 1518, of the royal college of physi- 
wians in London. The practice of medicine 
was then occupied by illiterate monks and 
empirics, who were licensed by the bishops, 
whence much mischief must have arisen. 
A corporate body of regularly bred physi- 
cians was therefore established, in whom 
was vested the sole right of examining and 
admitting persons to practice, as well as of 


examining apothecaries’ shops. Linacre was 


the first president, which office he retained 
during the remainder of his life, and at his 
bequeathed his house to 
the college. He had relinquished practice, 
and entered into holy orders, about five 
years before, being greatly afflicted with the 
stone, which was the cause of his dissolu- 
tion. In his literary character Linacre 
stands eminently distinguished, having been 
one of the first to introduce the learning of 
He transla- 
ted several of the most valuable works of 
Galen into Latin; and his style is remark- 
able for its purity and elegance; he had 
indeed devoted great time to Latin composi- 
tion, on which he published a large philoso- 
phicaltreatise. His professional - skill was 
universally allowed. among his cotempora- 
ries, as well as the honour and* humanity, 
with which he exercised the medical art ; 


and: the celebrated Erasmus has bestowed 
He 


upon him the highest commendation. 
was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a 
monument was afterwards erected to his 
memory, with a Latin inscription by Dr. 
Caius: 


- Lixacro’stis.. (From Awoy, cotton, and 


“aypwsis, grass, so called from the softness: 


of its texture.) Cotton-grass. 
_ Tananer'ya. (From linwm, flax, and ango, 


_ to'strangle; so called because, if it grows 


among flax or hemp, it twists round it, and 
chokes -it. ) The herb dodder. 

» Lina‘rr. (From linwm, flax, named 
- from the resemblance of its leaies to ase 
- Of flax.) -See Antirrhinum. 
-+ LYNCTUS. (Linctus, -us, m. ere tng 
“toilick,) ° Lohoc. Helegma. Elezis. Eleg- 
mae ‘Eclectos; Ecleitos. Illinctis. Loch and 


if 
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lambative: A term in pharmacy, that is 
generally applied to a soft and somewhat 
oily substance, of the consistence of honey, 
which is. licked off the spoon, it being too 
solid and adhesive to be taken otherwise. 

LYNEA A'LBA. (From linum, a 
thread, and album, white ; so called from its 
appearance and colour.) Linea centralise 
An aponeurosis that extends from thé scro- 
biculus cordis straight down to the navel, 
and from thence to the pubes. ‘it is formed 
by the tendinous fibres of the internal ob- 
lique ascending and the external oblique 
descending aawétes! and the transversalis, 
interlaced * with those of the opposite side. 

Line semituna’rrs. The lines which 
bound the outer margin of the recti mus- 
cles, formed by the union of the abdomi- 
nal tendons. | . 

LYNE TRANSVE'RS&. 
the recti muscles. 

LINGUA. (From lingo, to lick up.) 
The tongue. See Tongue. 

Lrneva a’vis, The seeds of the Frasi- 
nus, or ash, are so called, from their sup- 
posed resemblance to a bird’s tongue. 

Lr'neva caxr’xa. So called from the 
resemblance of its leaves to a dog’s tongue. 
See Cynoglossum. 

Li'neua cervr'Na. 
pendrium. 

LINGUA’LIS. (Lingualis, sc. muscu- 
lus ; from lingua, a tongue.) Basio-glossus, 
of Cowper. A muscle of the tongue. It 
arises from the root of the tongue laterally, 
and runs forward between the hyo-glossus 
and genio-glossus, to be inserted into the tip 
of the tongue, along with part of the stylo- 
glossus. ‘Its use is to contract the sub- 
stance of the tongue, and to bring it back- 
wards, 

LINIMENT. (Linimentum ; from lino, 
to anoint.) An oily substance of a medi- 
ate consistence, between an ointment and 
oil, but so thin as to drop.. 

The following are some of the most ap- 
proved forms. 

~ Linime'NtuM #Rv’GINIS. Liniment of 
verdigris, formerly called oxymel eruginis, 
mel Aigyptiacum and unguentum ' Eeyp- 
tiacum. “¢ Take of verdigris, powdered, 
an ounce; vinegar, seven, fluid-ounces ; 
clarified nay fourteen ounces. Dis- 
solve the verdigris in the vinegar, and strain 
it through a linen cloth; having added the 
honey gradually, boil it down ‘toa proper 


Lines which cross 


See Asplenium Scolo- 


' consistence.’ 


Linime/NTUM AMMO/NL& SUBCARBONA‘TIS. 
Liniment of subcarbonate of ammonia, 
formerly called linimentum ammoniz and 
linimentum volatile. ‘ Take of solution 
of subearbonate of ammonia, a fluid-ounce ; 
olive oil, three fluid-ounces. Shake them 
together ‘util they unite.” A. stimulating 
liniment; mostly used to relieve rheumatic 
pains, bruises, and paralytic numbness, , 

Lixmr’wrum AMMO NLA FO'RTTUS® 
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Strong liniment .of ammonia, 
solution of ammonia, a fluid-ounce; olive 
oil, two fluid-ounces. 
ther until they unite.’ A more powerful 
stimulating application than the former, 
acting as a rubefacient. In pleurodynia, 
indolent tumours, stiffness of the joints, 
and arthritic pains, it is to be preferred to 
the mélder one. 

~ Linme’ntum a'Qua ca/ieis. 
of lime-water. ‘* Take of lime-water, 
olive oil, of each eight ounces; rectified 
spirit of wine, one ounce. Mix.’’ ‘This 
has been long in use as an application to 
burns and scalds. 

Linime’wrum 


Liniment 


caMPpHoRa.» Camphor 
liniment. ‘ Take of camphor, half an 
ounce; olive oil, two fluid-ounces. Dis- 
solve the camphor in the oil.” In retentions 
of urine, rheumatic pains, distensions of the 
abdomen from ascites, and tension of the 
skin from abcess, this is an excellent appli- 
cation. 

Linime’ntuM. ca’MPHORA —compo’sI- 
tum. Compound camphor liniment. «Take 
of camphor, two ounces; solution of am- 
monia, six fluid-ounces; spirit of laven- 
der, a pint. 
with the spirit in a glass retort; then, by 
the heat of a slow fire, distil a pint. Last- 
ly, in this distilled liquor dissolve the cam- 
phor.”’ An elegant and useful stimulant ap- 
plication in paralytic, spasmodic, and rheu- 
matic diseases... Also for bruises, sprains, 
rigidities of the joints, incipient chilblitns, 
&e. &e. 

Linime'ntum uypra’reyri. Mercurial 
liniment. ‘* Take of strong mercurial oint- 
ment, prepared lard, of each four ounces; 
camphor, an ounce ; rectified spirit, fifteen 


minims; solution of ammonia, four fluid- 


ounces. . First powder the camphor, with 
the addition of the spirit, then rub it with 


the mercurial ointment and the lard ; lastly, . 


add gradually the solution of ammonia, and 
mix the whole together.” An _ excellent 
formula for all surgical cases, in which the 
object is to quicken the action of the ab- 
sorbents, and gently stimulate the surfaces 
of parts. 
minishing the indurated state of particular 
muscles, a peculiar affection eversiibow 
and then met with in practice; and it is 
peculiarly well calculated for lessening the 
stiffness and chronic thickening often no- 
ticed in the joints. If it be frequently or 
largely applied, it affects the mouth more 
Rises than the mercurial ointment. .- 

-* Lixgims’nrum opia’tum. A resolvent 
anodyne embrocation, adapted to remove 


indolent tumours of the joints, and those: 


weaknesses which remain after strains, and 
chilblains before they break. 


‘Linime’nrum COMPOSITUM. 


SAPONIS 
Compound soap liniment. Linimentum 
seponis. — < Take of hard. soap, three 
i ‘camphor, an ounce spirit of 


«e Take of 


Shake therm toge~ 


Mix the solution of ammonia. 


It is a useful application for di- 


rosemary, @ pint. Dissolve the damptior 
in the spirit, then add the soap, and ma+ 
cerate in the heat of a sand-bath, until it 
be melted.”’ ‘The basis of this form was 
first proposed by Riverius, and it is now 
commonly used under the name of opo-, 
deldct. This is a more pleasant prepara- 
tion, to rub parts affected with rheumatic 
pains, swellings of the joints, &e. than 
any of the foregoing, and at the same. 
time not inferior, except where a rubefa- 
cient is required. 

LinIME NTUM SAPO'NES CUM O'PIO. . Soap 
liniment, with opium. . ‘‘ Take of com-. 
pound soap liniment, six ounces; tincture 
of opium, two ounces. Mix.’’ For dis-. 
persing indurations and swellings, attended 
with pain, but no acute inflammation. 4 

Linme’NtTuM -TEREB)/NTHINE. Tur- 
pentine liniment. ‘‘ Take of resin cerate, 
a pound; oil of turpentine, half.a pint. 
Add the oil of turpentine to the cerate; 
previously melted, and mix.’ This lini- 
ment is very commonly applied to burns, 
and was first introduced ve nak Kentish; of: 
Newcastle. 

LinmMe’NTUM «= TERERI'NTHINAD ~~ VITRI- 
o'Licum. - Vitriolic liniment of turpentine. . 
‘“« Take of olive oil, ten ounces; oil of 
turpentine, four ounces; vitriolic acid, 
three. drachms. Mix.’’ This preparation 
is said to be efficacious.in chronic affections 
of the joints, and in the removal of long: 
existing effects of sprains and bruises. 

Liniment of ammonia. See Linimen~ 
tum ammonia. 

Liniment of odanphen 
tum camphore. 

Liniment ‘of mercury, . 


Ds 


See Tada 


See Linimentuse 


_ hydrargyri. +S 
Liniment of verdigris. See T salbomestaa 

eruginis. | b= ible 
Liniment of turpentine. See Lintmentum 

terebinthine. Lk itera 
LINNZ’A. (So named. in honour of- 


Linneus.) The name of a genus of plants. 
in the Linnzan system. Class, spas fame 
Order, Angiospermia. a 

Linna’a sorza'us. The pestaeicey 
name of the plant named in honour ef the 
immortal Linneus, which has a bitter sub- 
astringent taste, and is used in some places: 
in the form of fomentation, to rheumatic 
pains, and an infusion with milk is much 
esteemed in Switrertandia in the cure of scl- 
atica. r 

LINN.ZUS, Cheam ier was Aber in 
Sweden, in 1707, He. derived at a very 
early age from his father, that attachment 
to the study of nature, by which. he after- 
wards so eminently. distinguished himself. 


_ He was intended for the church, but. made 


so little improvement in. the requisite learn-' 
ing, that this was soon abandoned for. the 
profession of medicine. He appears to have 
had a singlar inaptitude for learning. Jan-. 
gusges ; though he was sufficiently versed 


pty 
ny 
‘ 
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garden, 


- also on his return. 
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ii Latin. His scanty finances much embar- 


ry 


rassed his progress at first ; but his taste for 
botany at length having procured him the 


patronage of Dr. Celsius, professor of divi- | 


viity at Upsal, he was enabled to pursue his 
studies to more advantage. In 1750, he 
was appointed to give lectures in the botanic 
and began to compose some of 
those works, by which he rendered his fa- 
wourite science more philosophical, and 
more popular than it had ever been before. 
Two years afterwards he was commissioned 
to make a tour through Lapland, of which 


he subsequently published an interesting 


account ; and having learnt the art of assay- 
ing metals, he gave lectures on this subject 
In 1735, he took his 
degree in physic at Harderwyck, and in his 
inaugural dissertation advanced a ‘strange 
hypothesis, that intermittent fevers are Ow- 
ing to particles of clay, taken in with the 
food, obstructing the minute arteries. Soon 
after this his Systema Nature first ap- 
peared; which was greatly enlarged and 
improved in numerous successive editions. 
Yn Hoiland, he fortunately obtained the 
support ofa Mr. Clifford, an opulent bank- 
er, whereby he was enabled to visit England 
also; but his great exertions afterwards 
impaired his health, and being attacked with 
a severe intermittent, he could not resist 
the desire, when somewhat recovered, of 
returning to his native country. Arriving 
there in 1738, he settled at Stockholm, 
where his reputation soon procured him 
some medical practice, atid the appointment 
of physician to the navy, as well as lecturer 
on botany and mineralogy; a literary so- 
ciety was also established, of which he was 
the first president, and by which numerous 
volumes of transactions have since been 
published. 
fessor of medicine at Upsal, having been 
admitted a member of that academy on bis 
return to Sweden; he also shared with Dr. 
Rosen the botanical duties, and considerably 
improved the garden; he was afterwards 
made secretary, and on some public occa- 
sions did the honours of the university. He 
received likewise marks of distinction from 
several foreign societies. About the year 
1746 he was appointed Archiater ; and it 
became an object of national interest to 
make additions to his collection from every 
‘part of the world. A systematic treatise on 
the Materia Medica was published by him 
in 1749; and two years after his Philoso- 
phia Botanica, composed during a severe 
fit of the gout, in which he supposed him- 
self to have derived great benefit from tak- 


‘Sng a large quantity of wood strawberries. 


‘This was soon followed by his great work 
the Species Plantarum ; after which he was 
honoured with the order of the Polar Star, 
never before conferred for literary’ merit ; 


_ and having declined a splendid invitation to 
Spain, he was raised to the rank of nobility. 


In 1740, he was chosen pro-- 
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In 1763 his son was allowed to assist him 
in’ the botanical duties. About this time 
he published his Genera Morborum, and 
three years after his Clavis Medicine. His 
medical jectures, though too theoretical, 
were very much esteemed; but he had de- 
clined general practice on his establishment 
at Upsal.‘ As he advanced in life, the fa- 
tiguing occupations, in which he was en- 
gaged, impaired his health, notwithstanding 
his temperate and regular habits; and at 
length brought on his dissolution in 1778. 
This was regarded as a loss to the nation, 
and even to the world. About ten years 
after a society, adopting his name, was 
formed in this country, which has published 
many valuable volumes of transactions, and. 
the president purchased Linnezus’s collec- 
tions of his widow; similar institutions have 
also been established in other parts of the 
world. 

Lrvospr/rmum. (From Auvor, flax, and 
omepua, seed.) Linseed. Ne 

Linszep. The fruit of the 
oc linum, is much used in 
Its qualities are mucilaginous and oily. 
It is lubricating and emollient. Itis em- 
ployed in decoction, or infusion, in heat of 
urine, &c. in the form of clyster, in_tenes- 
mus; in cataplasm, in quincy, and other 
complaints. The proportion of the seeds 
in the decoction, are an ounce to a pound 
of water. See Linum. 

Lint. See Linteum, 

LUYNTEUM. Lint. A soft woolly sub- 
starice, made by scraping old linen cloth, 
and employed in surgery as the common 
dressing in all cases of wounds and ulcers, 
either simply or covered with different unc- 
tuous substances. 

LI/NUM, (From Aeus, soft, smooth ; 
so called from its soft, smooth, texture. ) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Pentagynia. 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon flax. See Linum usitatissimum. 

Linum catua/rticum. Linum mini- 
mum. Chamelium. Purging flax, or mill- 
mountain. This small plant, Linwm cathar- 
ticum, foliis oppositis ovato-lanceolatis, caule 
aa, corollis acutis, of Linnzeus, is an 
effectual and safe cathartic. It has a bitterish 
and disagreeable taste. A handful infused 
in half a pint of boiling water is the dose for 
an adult. eo 

Lynum usrrari'ssomum. The systematic 
name of the common flax. Linum sylvestre. 
Linum usitatissimum ; calycibus capsulisque 
mucronatis, petalis crenatis, foliis lanceolatis 
alternis, cawle subsolitario, of Linnzus. The 
seeds of this useful plant, called linseed, have 
an unctuous, mucilaginous, sweetish taste, but 
nd remarkable smell’; “ony expression they 
yield'a large quantity of oil, which, when 
carefully drawn, without the application of 
heat, has no particular taste or flavour: 

dea M Reis Kode. 4 


flax plant, 
medicine. 
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boiled in water, they yield a large proportion 
of a strong flavourless mucilage, which is in 
use as an emollient or demulcent in coughs, 
‘hoarsenesses, and pleuritic symptoms, that 
frequently prevail in catarrhal affections ; 
and it is likewise recommended in nephritic 
‘pains and stranguries. The meal of the 
‘seeds is also much used externally, in emol- 
Tient and maturating cataplasms. The ex- 
pressed oil is an officinal preparation, and is 
supposed to be of a more healing and_bal- 
$’amic ‘nature than the other oils of this 
class: it has, therefore, been very generally 
employed in pulmonary complaints, and in 
colics and constipations of the bowels. ‘The 
cake which remains after the expression of 
the oil, contains the farinaceous part of the 
seed, and is used in fattening cattle, under 
the name of oil-cake. os 
' Lrvaris. (From auros, fat; so named 
from its unctuous quality.) See Pinguicula. 
_ Lrraroce’tz. (From Avmos, fat, and 
KnAn, a tumour.) That species of sarco- 
cele in which. the substance. constituting the 
disease is fat. ee ie 
LIPO’MA. (From Aumos, fat.) A soli- 
tary, soft, unequal, indolent tamour, arising 
from a luxuriancy of adeps in the cellular 
membrane. The adipose structure forming 
the tumour is sometimes diseased towards 
its centre, and more fluid than the rest. 
At other times it does not appear to differ in 
any respect from adipose membrane, except 
in the enlargement of the cells containing 
the fat.. These tumours are always many 
years before they arrive at airy size. 
_ Livorsy’cnta. | (From Aeiw, to. leave, 
and Wuyxn, the soul, or life.) A swoon. 
_ LIPOTHY’MTA. (From Ae, to 
leave, and Ovuos, the mind, ) Deliquium, 
animi_et anime. Defectio animi; dissolu- 
tio. Hxanimatio. Syncope. Asphyaia. Vi- 
rium lapsus, The greatest, degree is called 
Apopsychia. Apsychia. Ecchysis. Faint- 
ing. Dr. Cullen makes it a genus of disease 
under the name of Syncope, in the class 
Neuroses, order, ddynamie, which he de- 
fines the motion of the heart diminished, or 
at rest for some time. He distinguishes it 
into three species. See Syncope. 
LIPPITU'DO. — From lippus, blear- 
eyed.) Epiphora. Xerophthalmia.. Blear- 
eyedness. An exudation of a puriform hu- 
wour from the margin of the eye-lids, 
The proximate cause is a deposition of acri- 
mony on the glandule meibomianz in the 
margin of the eyelids. This humour in the 
night glues the.tarsi of the eyelids together. 
The margins of the eyelids are red and 
tumefy, are irritated. and excite pain. An 
opthalmia, fistula, lachrymalis, and _some- 
times an ectropium, are the. consequences, 
The species of the lippitude are, 
to children, particularly 
habit. The lippitudo of, infants is. mostly: 


accompanied with tinea, or some scabby.— swbacetatis liquor. 
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f , an_ acrimonious, - 
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eruption, which points out that the disease 


originates, not from a local, but genera} 
or constitutional, affection. = 8 8 — 

2. Lippitudo adultorum or senilis. This 
arises from various acrimonies, and is like- 
wise common to hard drinkers. | 

5. Lippitudo venerea, which arises from 
a suppressed gonorrhoea, or fluor albus, and. 
is likewise observed in children born of pa- 
rents with venereal complaints. _ ‘eeu 

4. Lippitudo scrophulosa,, which accom- 
panies other scrophulous symptoms. _ 


5. Lippitudo scorbutica, which affects the 


scorbutic. ‘ 

Liry/r1a. (From Acre, to leave, and 
aup, heat.) A sort of fever, where the 
heat is drawn to the inward parts, while the 
external are cold. — Cee st noe ake 
_ LIQUIDA’MBAR. (From kiguidum, 
fluid, and ambar, a fragrant substance, ge- 
nerally taken for, ambergris; alluding to 
the aromatic liquid gum which distills from 
this tree.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Monoecia. 
Order, Polyandria. . 

Liguipa’mpar sryraci’riva. The sys~ 
tematic name of the tree which affords both. 
the liquid amber and storaz liguida, or liquid 
Storax. ‘The liquid amber is a_ resinous 
juice, of a yellow colour, inclining to red, 


at first about the consistence of turpentine, 


by age hardened into a solid brittle mass. 


It is obtained by wounding the bark of this _ 


tree, which is described by Linnzus the Li- 
guidambar foliis palmato-angedatis ; foliis in- 
divisis, acutis, The juice has a moderately 
pungent, warm, balsamic taste, and a very, 
fragrant smell, not unlike that of the Styras 
calamita heightened by a little ambergris, 
It is seldom used medicinally. The Styrax 
liquida is also obtained from this plant by, 
boiling. There are two sorts distinguished, 


by authors; the one, the purer part, of the . 
resinous matter, that. rises to the surface in | 


boiling, separated by a strainer, of the con- 
sistence of honey, tenacious like turpentine, 


of a reddish or ash-brown colour, moderately, _ 
transparent, of. an acrid unctuous taste and — 


a fragrant smell, faintly resembling that. of 
the solid storax, but somewhat disagreeable, 
The other, the more impure part which re- 
mains on the strainer, untransparent, and 
in smell and taste much weaker than the 
former. ‘Their use is chiefly as stomachics, 
in the form of plaster. a 

Liquidambra. 
ciflua. 


Liquiai‘t1a, (From liguor, juice, orfrom, . 


elikoris, Welsh.) See Glycyrrhiza, 


Lyquorn zrnr’reus virrio'ticus. ‘The, 


Itquor procured from a. distillation of ‘equal. 


parts of. sulpburic acid’ and spirit of _ wine 


re- distilled. 


Lr'quon. acena’ris Ammonia. See dma. 
monte, ucetatis liquor. . 


Plumb 


_ Lyaquon acera’tis exrmp,. See 


See Liguidambar styra~ ' 
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+ Li’quor acrra’ris pro‘sat pinu’sus. See 
Plumbi subacetatis liquor dilutus. . - 


Lrquor. atu’minis comro/sirus.. Com- 


pound solution of alum. ‘ Take of alum, 


- sulphate. of zinc, of each half an ounces 
boiling water, two pints. Dissolve at the 
game time the alum and sulphate of zinc in 
the water, and then strain the solution 
‘through paper.” 
_ __ This water was long known in our shops 
under the title of aqua aluminosa bateana.., 
It is used for cleansing and healing ulcers: 
and wounds, and for removing cutaneous: 


_ eruptions, the part being bathed with it hot 


three or four times a-day. It is sometimes’ 
likewise employed as a collyrium; and as 


_ an injection in duor albus and gonorrheea,, 


' when not accompanied with virulence. 
_ Liquor. amMo/nira. Solution .of am- 
monia. See Ammonia. 
. Li’qvon amMo’Nta& cARRBONA‘TIS. 
Ammonie subcarbonas. 
LIQUOR A‘MNII, ‘All that fluid 
_ which is contained in .the membranaceous 
_ ovum surrounding the foetus in utero is 
called by the general name of the waters, 
the water of the amnion, or ovum, or liquor 
amnii. The quantity in proportion to the 
size of the different parts of the ovum, is 
greatest by far in early pregnancy, * .At the 
time of parturition, in some cases, it amounts 
to or exceeds four pints; and in others it is 
scarcely equal. to as, many ounces. It is 
usually in. the largest quantity when. the 
child. has been some time. dead, or is born 
in,a weakly state. This fluid is generally 
transparent, often milky, and sometimes of. 
a yellow, or light brown colour, and very 
different. in consistence; and these alter- 
_ ations seem to depend upon the state of the 
constitution of the parent. It does not: 
coagulate with heat, like the serum of the 
blood; and, chemically examined, it is 
found, to be composed. of phlegm,-earthy, 
matter, and sea salt, in different proportions: 
‘in different subjects, by. which the varieties: 
in its appearance and. consistence are pro- 
‘duced. It has been supposed to be excre- 
Mentitious ; but it. is. generally thought. to 
besecreted from the internal. surface of the 
ovum, and to be circulatory. as in other ca- 
_Yities. It was formerly imagined, . that the 
foetus was nourished by this. fluid,,of which, 
it was said to swallow some part frequently,; 
and it-was then asserted, that the qualities, 
of the fluid were adapted for its nourish- 
ment. But there have been many exam-. 
ples of children. born. without any passage, 
to the stomach ; and a few, of children in 
which the head. was wanting, and which. 
have nevertheless arrived at. the full size. 
These cases fully prove that this. opinion is: 
Not just, and that there must be some. other 
medium by which the child. is nourishedy, 
besides. the waters... The incontrovertible. 


See 


Uses.of this fluid: are, to. serve the purpose: 


_ Sfaffording a soft bed for the residence of, 


© 
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\ 
the foetus; to which it allows free motion, . 
and prevents any external injury during 
pregnancy; and inclosed in the membranes, 
it procures the most gentle, yet efficacious, 
dilatation of the os uteri, and soft parts, at 
the time of parturition. Instances have 
been recorded, in which the waters of the 
ovum are said to have been voided so early 
as in the sixth month of pregnancy, without 
prejudice either to the child or parent, The 
truth of these reports seems to be doubtful, 
because, when the membranes are intention- 
ally broken, the action of the uterus never 
fails to come on, when all the water is 
evacuated. A few cases have occurred to 
me, says Dr. Denman, in practice, which 
might have been construed ‘to be of this 
kind; for there was a daily discharge of 
some colourless fluid from the vagina, for 
several months before delivery ; but there 
being no diminution of the size of the 
abdomen, and the waters being regularly 
discharged at the time of labour, it was 
judged that some lymphatic vessel near the 
os uteri had been ruptured, and did not 
close again till the patient was delivered. 
He also met with one case, in which, after 
the expulsion of the placenta, there was no 
sanguineous discharge, but a profusion of 
lymph, to the quantity of several pints, in a 
few hours after delivery ; but the. patient. 
suffered no inconvenience except from sur~ 
prise. 
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Li/quor antimo’nir rarrariza’tr. See 
Antimonium tartarizatum. 

Liquor aRsENIcA’LIs. See Arsenic. 

Liquor ca‘tcis.. See Calx, 

Liquor. cu/pri amMonsa’tI. See Cupre 
ammoniati. liquoree,. 

Liquor, @e'RRI ALKALINI. See Ferri 


alkalinuliqubr. 

Lrquor Hypra’/RGYRI oxymMuRIATIs. See 
Hydrargyri. oxymurias. 

Liquor‘ minrra’Lis aNo'pynus Horr- 
MA‘NNI. - Hoffman’s anedyne liquor. A 
preparation: of ether extolled as an anodyne 
and antispasmodic. See Spiritus: @theris 
compositt. 


Li‘quor rora’ssm, See Potasse liquor. 


Lireuvor suecarsona'tis pota’'sse.. See 
Potasse subcarbonatis liquor. 
/ ta 4 ° 
Liquor vora’titis co’RNU CE/RVI. This 


preparation of the volatile alkali, commonly 
termed ‘hartshorn,. possesses the same vir= 
tuesias the sub-carbonate ofammonia.. It is 
incommon use.to smell at in faintings, &c. 
See Ammonie sudcarbonas. 

Liquorice. See Glycyrrhiza. 

Liquorice, Spanish. See Glycyrrhiza. 

LISTER, Marry, was born about 
1658,. of a Yorkshire family, settled, in 
Buckinghamshire, which produced many 
medical practitioners of reputation; and’ his: 
uncle, Sir Matthew. Lister, was physician 
to Charles I. and: president of: the college.. 
After studying at. Cambridge, where he. 
was made fellow of St, John’s College; by: 
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voyal mandate, he travelled to the continent. 
for improvement. 
~ he settled at York, where he practised for 
many years with considerable success. Hav- 
ing communicated many papers on the 
natural history and antiquities of the north 
of England to the Royal Society, he was 
elected a fellow of that body; and he like- 
wise enriched. the Ashmolean museum at 
Oxford. He came, by the solicitation of 
his friends, to London in 1684, having re- 
eeived a diploma at Oxford; and soon after 
was admitted a fellow of the College of 
Physicians. In 1698 he accompanied the 
embassy to France; and published an ac- 
count of this journey on his return. He 
was made physician to Queen Anne about 
three years before his death, which hap- 
pened in the beginning of 1712. He wrote 
onthe English medicinal waters, on small 
pox, and some other diseases; but his 
writings, though containing some valuable » 
practical observations, are marked by too 
much hypothesis, and attachment to ancient 
doctrines ; and he particularly condemned 
the cooling plan of treatment in febrile 
diseases, introduced by the sagacious Syden- 
ham. His reputation is principally founded 
on his researches in natural history and 
comparative anatomy, on which he pub- 
lished several separate works, as well as 
nearly forty papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Lirnaco’ca. (From Ados, a stone, and 
ayo, to bring away.) Medicines which ex- 
pel the stone. 


Litharge. See Lithargyrus. 
Litharge plaster. See Emplastrum li- 
thargyri. 


_Lyrua’peyrus. (From A:os, a stone, 
and apyupos, silver.)  -Lithargyrum. An 
oxyd of lead, in an imperfect state of vitrifi- 
cation. When silver is refined by cupel- 
lation with lead, this latter metal, which is 
scorified, and causes the scorification of the 
imperfect metals alloyed with the silver, is 
transformed into a matter composed of 
small semitransparent shining plates, resem- 
pling mica ; which is litharge. Litharge is 
raore or less white or red, according to the 
metals with which the silver is alloyed. The 
white is called litharge of silver; and the 
red has been improperly called litharge of 
gold. See Lead, and plumbi subacetatis liguor. 

LITHIAS. A lithiate, or salt, formed 
by the union of the lithic acid, or acid of the 
stone sometimes found in the human blad- 
der, with different bases; thus, lithiate of 
ammonia, &c. 
-LITHI/ASIS. (From Azos, a stone.) 
1. ‘The formation of stone, or gravel. 
9, A tumour ofthe eyelid, under which 
is a hard concretion resembling a stone. 
"| Lrrnor’pes. (From Ad@os, a stone, and 
cides, a likeness; so called from its hard- 
ness.) The petrous portion of the temporal 
‘bone, _— "iii ae 


On his return, in 1670, - 


uit 


-Lirnofrazum. (From Adios, a stone; and 
Aauavw, to seize.) An instrument for exs 
tracting the stone from the bladder. 

LITHO’LOGY. (Lithologia ; from At-. 
os, a stone, and Aoyos, a discourse.) A 
discourse or treatise on stones. eaiey 

Liruoma/rca. Stone marle. Fuller’s 
earth is one of the most useful varieties of 
lithomarge. : J 

LITHONTRIPTICS. (Lithontriptica, 
sc. medicamenta; from AOos, a stone, and’ 
Tpiw, to bear away.) Lithontriptics. From 
the strict sense and common acceptation of the’ — 
word, this class of medicine should compre-' 
hend such as possessa power of dissolving 
calculi in the urinary passages. It is, how-’ 
ever, doubted by many, whether there be in’ 
nature any such substances. By this term, 
then, we mean those substances which pos- 
sess a power of removing a disposition int 
the body to the formation of calculi. The 
researches of modern chemists have proved, 
that these calculi consist mostly of a pecu- 
liar acid, named the lithic or uric acid. 
With this substance, the alkalies are capable’ 
of uniting, and forming a soluble compound ;' 
and these are: accordingly almost the sole’. 
lithontriptics. From the exhibition of alka-° 
line ‘remedies, the symptoms arising from 
stone in the bladder are very generally alle- 


‘viated ; and they can be given to such an 


extent that the urine becomes very sensibly 
alkaline, and is even capable of exerting a 
solvent power on these concretions. Their 
administration, however, cannot be conti- 
nued to this extent for any length of time, 
from the irritation they produce on the sto- 
mach and urinary organs. The use, there- 
fore, of the alkalies, as solvents, or lithon~ 
triptics, is now scarcely ever attempted ; they” 
are employed merely to prevent the increase’ 
of the concretion, and to palliate the painful’ 
symptoms, which they do apparently by pre- 
venting the generation of lithic acid, or the 
separation of it by the kidneys; the urine is 
thus rendered less irritating, and the sur- 
face of the calculus is allowed to become 
smooth. aid 
When the alkalies are employed with this 
view, they are generally given neutralized, 
or with excess of carbonic acid. T his ren- 
ders them much less irritating. It at the 
same ‘time, indeed diminishes their solvent 
power ; for the alkaline carbonates exert no 
action on urinary calculi ; but they are still 
capable of correcting that acidity in the 
prime vie, which is the cause of the depo~ 
sition of ‘the lithic acid from the urine, and 
therefore serve equally to palliate the dis- 
ease. And when their acrimony is thus 
diminished, their use can be continued fer 
any length of time. . * 
'* "Tt appears from the experiments of Four- 
croy, and others,’ that some other ingredients 
of calculi, as well as the lithic acid, are dis 
solved. by the caustic alkali, and various ex 
periments have shown that most caleuli yield 
‘ “5 re’ 
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to its power. It is obvious, however, that 
what is taken by the mouth is subject to 
_ many changes in the alimentary canal, and 
also the lymphatic and vascular systems: and 
in this way it must be exceedingly difficult to 
get such substances (even were they not liable 
to alterations) in sufficient quantity into the 
bladder. Indeed there are very few authen- 
ticated cases of the urine being so changed 
as to become a menstruum for the stone. 
Excepting the case of Dr. Newcombe, re- 
‘corded by Dr. Whytt, the instance of Mr. 
Home is almost the only one. Though 
lithontriptics, however, may not in general 
dissolve the stone in the bladder, yet it is an 
‘incontrovertible fact that they frequently 
mitigate the pain; and, to lessen such tor- 
"ture as that of the stone in the bladder, is 
surely an object of no little importance. 
Lime was long ago known as a remedy for 
urinary calculi, and different methods were 
employed to administer it. One of these 


_ plans fell into the hands of a M rs. Steevens, 


and her success caused great anxiety for the 
' discovery of the secret. At last, Parliament 
bought the secret for the sum of 5000I. 
In many instances, stones which had been 
unquestionably felt were no longer to be 
discovered; and as the same persons were 
examined by surgeons of the greatest skill 
and eminence, both before and after the 
exhibition of her medicines, it was no won- 
der that the conclusion was drawn that the 
stones really were dissolved. From the ces- 
sation. of such success, and from its now 
being known that the stones are occa- 
sionally protruded between the fasciculi of 
the muscular fibres of the bladder, so as 
‘to be lodged in a kind of cyst on the out- 
‘side of the muscular coat, and cause no 
longer any grievances, surgeons of the pre- 
sent day are inclined to suspect that this 


_ taust have happened in Mrs. Steevens’s 
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‘cases. This was certainly what happened 
in one of the cases on whom the medicine 
had been tried. It is evident that a stone 
so situated would not any longer produce 
irritation, but would also be quite indisco- 
* verable by the sound, for, in fact, it is no 
longer in the cavity of the bladder. 
. As soap was, with reason, supposed to 
increase the virtues of the lime, it led to 
_ the use of caustic alkali, taken in mucilage, 
or veal broth. Take of pure potash 3viij; 
of quick lime 3iv; of distilled water, thi). 
Mix them well together in a large bottle, 
and let them stand for twenty-four hours. 
Then pour off the ley, filter it through 
‘paper, and keep it in well stopped vials for 
use. Of this, the dose is from thirty drops 
_ to 3ij, which is to be repeated two or three 
_ times.a-day, in a pint of veal broth, early 
3 the morning, at noon, and in the evening. 
‘ ontinue this plan for three or four months, 
_liying during the course, on such things as 
~ least counteract the effect of the medicine, 
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’'The ecbmmon fixed alkalies, or carbonated: 
alkali, and the acidulous soda-water, have of» 


late been used as lithontriptics. Honey has 
also been given; and Mr. Home, surgeon 
at the Savoy, has recorded its utility in: his 
own and his father’s cases. Bitters have 
likewise been tried. 

Dismissing all theories, lime-water, soap; 
acidulous soda -water, caustic alkali, and bit: 
ters, are useful in cases of stone. Of the 
soap, as much may be taken as the stomach 
will bear, or as much as will prove gently 
laxative; but of the lime-water, few can take 
more than a pint daily. 


The acidulous soda-water may be taken’ 


in larger quantities, as it is more agreeable.’ 

There is a remedy celebrated in Holland; 
under the name of liquor lithontriptica loosii, 
which contains, according to an accurate 
analysis, muriate of lime. .This professor 
Hufeland recommends in the following: 
form : 

Tx Calcis muriate 5j. 

Aque distillate, %ij. ft. solutio. 


Thirty drops are to be taken four times: 


a-day, which may be increased as far as the 
stomach will bear. 

For curing stone patients, little reliance’ 
can be placed in any lithontriptics hitherto 
discovered, though they may*rationally be’ 
given, with a confident hope of procuring an 
alleviation of the fits of pain attending the! 
presence of stone in the bladder. After 
all, the only certain method of getting rid’ 


of the calculus is’ the operation. See Li-' 
thotomy. 
Lirnonrry’rtics. “(From Ai@os, a stone, 


and SpuTiw, to break.) See Lithontriptics. 

LITHOSPE’RMUM. 
stone, and omepua, seed’; named from the 
hardness of its seed.) __ 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of common 
or officinal gromwell. 

Litnoser’RMuUM oFrrFictNa’tEx. The system~ 
atic name of the officinal gromwell. 
seeds of this officinal plant, Lithospermwm. 
officinale ; seminibus levibus, corollis vix ca- 


lycem superantibus, foliis lanceolatis, of Lin-’ 
& ef 
neus, were formerly supposed, from their’ 


stony hardness, to be efficacious in calculous 
and gravelly disorders. Little credit is given 
to their lithontriptric character, yet they are 
occasionally used as diuretic for. clearing the 
urinary passages, and for obviating stran~ 
gury, in the form of emulsion. 
LITHO’TOMY.. (Lithotomia; from 
AuWos, a stone, ‘and Teuyw, to cut.)  Cysto- 
mia. The operation of cutting into the 
bladder, in order to extract a stone. Se- 
veral methods have been recommended for 
performing this operation, but there are 
only two which can be *practised with an 
propriety. One is, where the operation” is 


> 


(From Ai6os, a: 


The: 
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to be performed imimediately above the 
pubes, in that part of the bladder which is 
not covered with peritoneum, called the 
high operation. The other; where it is done 
in the perineum, by laying open the neck 
and lateral part of the bladder, so as to allow 
of the extraction of the stone, called the 
dateral operation, from the prostate gland of 
the neck of the bladder being laterally cut. 


. Lrrrox. (Corruptly written for vilppv.) 
Nitre. 

Li‘tus. (From lino, to anoint.) A lini- 
ment. , 


LIVER, 7rap. Hepar. <A large viscus, 
ef a deep red colour, of great size and 
weight, situated under the diaphragm, in 
the right hypochondrium, its smaller portion 
occupying part of the epigastric region. In 
the human body, the liver is divided into 
two principal lobes, the right of which is by 
far the largest. They are divided on the 
upper side by a broad ligament, and on the 
other’ side by a considerable depression or 
fossa. Between and. below these two lobes 
is a smaller lobe, called lobulus Spigelit. In 
describing this viscus, it is necessary to at- 
tend to seven principal circumstances ;— 
its ligaments; its surfaces ; its margins ; its 
tubercles; its fissure; its sinus; and the 
pori biliari. 
~The ligaments of the liver are five in 
number, all arising from the peritonzeum. 
1. The right lateral ligament, which con- 
nects the thick right lobe with the posterior 
part of the diaphragm. 2. The left lateral liga- 


ment, which connects the convex surface and. 


margin of the left lobe with the diaphragm, 


and, in those of whom the liver is very 


large, with the oesophagus and spleen. 3. 
Lhe broad. or middle suspensory ligament, 


which passes from the diaphragm into the’ 


convex surface, and separates the right lobe 
ofthe liver from:the left: It descends from 


above through the large fissure to the con-: 


cave surface, and is then distributed over the 
whole liver. 
in adults consists of the umbilical vein, in- 
durated into’a ligament. 
ligament. 

- The liver. has two surfaces, one superior, 
sthich is convex and smooth, and one in- 
ferior, which is concave, and has holes and 


depressions to receive, not only the conti-- 


guous viscera, but the vessels running’ into 
the liver. 


The margins of the liver are‘also twoin: 


number; the one, which is: posterior’ and 
superior is obtuse, the other, situated 'ante- 
riorly:and inferiorly, is acute. 


The. tubercles of the. liver are likewise’ 


two in number, viz. lobulus anonymus, and 


fobulus caudatus, and are found near the 


vena porte. 


Upon looking on the concave surface of | 
this viscus, a epikidersble fissure is ohyious; 


4. The round ligament, which: 


» 5s The coronary 
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In order to expose the sinus, itis necés- 
sary to remove the gall-bladder; when a 


considerable sinus, before occupied by the 


gall-bladder, will be apparent. 

The blood -vessels of the liver are the hepatie 
artery, the vena ports, and the vene cayz 
hepaticee, which are described under their 
proper names. The absorbenis of the liver 
are very numerous. The liver has nerves 
from the great intercostal and eighth pair; 
which arise from the hepatic plexus, and 


proceed along with the hepatic artery and. 


vena portz into the substance of the liver, 
With regard to the substance of the liver, 
various opinions have been entertained. It 
is, however, now pretty well ascertained to 
be a large gland, composed of lesser giands 
connected together by cellular structure. 
The smal] glands which thus compose the 
substance of the liver, are termed penicilli, 
from the arrangement of the minute rami- 


fications’ of the vena porte: composing each 


gland, resembling that of the hairs of a 
pencil. The chief use of this large viscus 
is to supply a fluid, named bile, to the 
intestines, which is of the utmost importance 
in chylification. 
form this function by a specific action on 
the blood they contain, by which they se- 
crete in their very minute ends the- fluid 
termed hepatic bile ; but whether they pour 
it into what is called a follicle, or not, is yet 
undecided, and is the cause of the difference 
of opinion respecting the substance of the 
liver. If it be secreted into a follicle, the 
substance is truly glandular, according to 
the notion of the older anatomists : but if it 
be secreted merely into a small vessel, called 
a biliary pore (whose existence can be. de- 
monstrated, ) corresponding to the end of each 
of the penicilli, without any intervening fol- 
licle, its substance is then, in their opinion, 
vascular. According to our notions in the 
present day, in either case, the liver is. said 
to be glandular ; for we have the idea of a 
gland when any arrangement of vessels per- 
forms’ the office of “separating from: the 
blood a fluid: or substance different in. its 
nature from. the blood. The small vessels 
which receive the bile secreted by the peni- 
cilli, are called port biliarit; these converge 
together throughout the substance of the 


liver towards ‘ti under surface, and, at 


length, form one trunk, called ductus hepas 


ticus, which conveys: the bile into either the’ 


ductus communis choledochus, or ductus cys- 


ticus. See Gall bladder, 
Liver, acute inflammation of the, See 
Hepatitis. 
Liver of sulphur. See Stdphuret.- 
Liver-wort. See Marchantia polyniorpha. 


’ 
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The small penicilli per-” 


- Liver-wort, ash-coloured. See Lichén'ca-" 


ninits. 
Liver-wort, pe See Lichen caninus. 
epi Teelant: re Lichen’ islaridés 


known by the name of the fisaweof the lives) * cus. - 


LOB 


Liver-wort, noble. 
morphae 
__ Li'vor. (From liveo, to be black and 
plue.) A blackish mark on the body, from 
ablow. A dark circle under the eye. | 
e Lix. (From hus, light.) Pot-ash. Wood- 


roe 


See Marchantia poly- 


rxi/yia virriota'TA suLPHu’REA. An 
impure sulphate of potash. 

‘LIX‘IVIAL. ‘Those salts are called 
lixivial which have been extracted by lixi- 
yiation, and these chiefly are fixed alkalies ; 
which are therefore called lixivial salts. 
LIXIVIATION.  Lessive. The. pro- 
cess employed by chemists of dissolving, by 

means of warm water, the saline and soluble 
particles’ of cinders, the residues of distilla- 
tion and combustion, coals and natural 
earths, in order to obtain those particles 
which are termed livivial salts. 

LIXI’VIUM.. (From liz, wood-ash.) 
The liquor in which saline and soluble par- 
ticles of the residues of distillation and com- 
bustion are dissolved. : 
| Lixr'vium = sarona’/R1uM. 
liquor, 

Lixt'vium ta/erart. 
earbonatis liquor. 
LOBB, Turornttus, practised as a 
physician in London with considerable re- 
putation, and left several works on medical 
topics. He died in 1763, in the 85th year 
of his age. He wrote on fevers, small-pox, 
and some other diseases; but his most cele- 
brated publication was, «* A Treatise on 
Solvents of the Stone, and .on curing the 
Stone and the Gout. by Aliments,”? which 
passed through several editions, and was 
_ translated into Latin and French; he con- 
sidered the morbid matter of an alkaline 
nature, and vegetable acids as the remedy, 
He was author also of «* A Compendium of 
the Practice of Physic,’? and of several 
papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
 LOBE’LIA. (Named in honour of 
Lobel, a botanist. ) 

_\. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesias 
Order, Monogamia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the blue 

lobelia, or cardinal flower. 

_ Lose'tra, syrewini’s1ca.. The systematic 
name of the blue lobelia of the pharma- 
copxias. The root is the part directed by 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia for medicinal 
use; in taste it resembles tobacco, and is 
apt to excite vomiting. It derived the name 
of syphilitica from its efficacy in the cure of 


See Potasse 


See Potasse _sub- 


syphilis, as experienced by the North Ame- 


rican Indians, who considered it as a specific 
in that disease, and with whom it was long 
an important secret, which was purchased 
by Sir William Johnson, and. since pub- 
lished by different authors. The method 
of employing this medicine is stated as 


follows : A decoction is made of a handful 
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of the roots in three measures of water. Of 


this halfia measure is taken in'thé morning 


fasting, and repeated in the evening; and 
the dose is gradually increased, till its pur- 
gative effects become too violent, when the 
decoction is to be intermitted for a day ot 
two, and then renewed, until a perfect cure 
is effected. During the use of this medicine, 
a proper regimen is to be enjoined, and thé 
ulcers are also to be frequently washed with 
the decoction, or, if deep and foul, to be 
sprinkled with the powder of the inner bark 
of the New Jersey tea-tree. Ceanothus Amé= 
ricanus. Although the plant thus used is 
said to cure the disease in a very short time, 
yet it is not. found that the antisyphilitie 
powers of the lobelia have been confirmed 
in any instance of European practice.’ * 

LO’BULUS. (Dim. of lodus, a Tobe.) 
A small lobe. iF 

Lo’sutus accesso’Rivs. 
anonynus. 

LO'/BULUS ANO/NYMUS. Lobdulus 
accessorius anterior-quadratus. ‘The ante- 
rior point of the right lobe of the liver. 
Others define it to be that space of the great 
lobe betwixt the fossa for the umbilical vein 
and gall-bladder, and extending forward 
from the fossa for the lodgment of the vena 
porte, to the anterior margin of the liver. 

Lo’sunus caupa’rus. Processiis caudatus. 
A tail-like process of the liver, stretching 
downward from the middle of the great 
right lobe to the lobulus spigelii. ’ It is be- 
hind the gall-bladder and betwixt the fossa 
venze portarum, and’ the fissure for the 
lodgment of the vena cava. 

LO’/BULUS. SPIGE'LIE.  Lobulus 
posterior. I. posticus papillatus. ‘The lo- 
bulus spigelii is betwixt the two greater 
lobes, but rather belonging to the right 
greatlobe. From its situation deep behind, 
and from its having a perpendicular papilla- 
like projection, it is called-lobulus posterior, 
or papillatus. To the left side it has’ the 
fissure for the lodgment of the ductus veno- 
sus; on the right, the fissure for the vena 
cava; and above, it has the great transverse 
fissure of the liver, for the lodgment of thé 
cylinder of the porta ; obliquely to the right; 
and upwards, it has a connection with the 
lower concave surface of the great lobe, by 
the processus caudatus, which Winslow calls 
one of the roots of the lobulus spigelii. It 
is received into the bosom of the lesser curve 
of the stomach. 

LOCA'LES, The fourth class of Cul. 
len’s Nosology, which comprehends morbid 
affections that are partial, and includes eight 
orders, viz. dysesthesie, dysorexiz, dysci- 


See Lobulus 


nesiz, apocenoses, epischeses, tumores, ecto-- 


pia, and.dialyses.. 
Loca'lis membra’na. 


The pia mater, © 
LO’‘CHIA, 


(From  Aoxevw, to bring 


forth.) The cleansings,. The serous, and 


for the most part green-coloured, discharge 
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“that takes place from the uterus and vagina 
of women, during the first four days after 
delivery. 

LOCHIORRHG’A. (From: Aoxia, 
and few, to flow.) An excessive discharge 
of the lochia. 

Locked jaw. 
_ Logwood. 
chianum. 
. LOMMIUS,  Jopvocus, was born in 
Guelderland, about the commencement of 
the 16th century. Having received from 
his father a good classical education, he 
turned his attention to medicine, which he 
studied chiefly at Paris. He practised for a 
considerable time at Tournay, where he was 
pensionary-physician in 1557; and three 
years after he removed to Brussels. The 
period of his death is not known. He left 
three small works, which are still valued 
from the purity and elegance of. their Lati- 
nity: a Commentary on Celsus; Medicinal 
Observations in Three Books; and a 
Treatise on the Cure of continued Fevers ; 
the two latter have been, several times re- 
printed and translated. 

Loncnr't1s. (From Aoyx7, a lance;- so 
named because the leaves resemble the head 
of a lance.) The herb spleenwort. : 


See Tetanus. 


See .Hemaioxylon . campe- 


Lonea’num. (From longus, long; so 
named from its length.) The intestinum 
rectum. 

- Loneine. A disease peculiar to : the 


female, and only during pregnancy, and 
those states in which the uterine discharge 
is suppressed. 

_ LONGI/SSIMUS. DO’RSI. | Lumbo 
dorso trachelien, of Dumas. This muscle, 
which is somewhat thicker than the sacro- 
lumbalis, greatly resembles it, however, in 
its shape and extent, and arises, in common 
with that muscle, between it and the spine. 
Tt ascends upwards along the spine, and. is 
inserted by small double tendons into the 
posterior and inferior part of all the trans- 
verse processes of the vertebrze of the back, 
and. sometimes of the last vertebra of the 
neck. From its outside it, sends off several 
bundles of fleshy fibres, interspersed with a 
few tendinous filaments, which are: usually 
inserted into the lower edge of the ten 
uppermost ribs, not far from their tubercles. 
Im some subjects, however, they are found 
inserted into a less number, and in others, 


_ though more rarely, into every one of the 


ribs. Towards the upper part of this 
muscle is observed a broad and thin portion 
of fleshy fibres, which cross and intimately 
adhere to the fibres of the longissimus dorsi. 
‘This portion arises from the upper and 
posterior part of the transverse processes of 
the five or six uppermost’ vertebrz of the 
back, by as many tendinous origins, and is 
usually inserted by six tendinous and fleshy 
slips, into the transverse processes of the six 
inferior vertebree of the neck... ‘This portion 
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is described, by Winslow and Albinus, as 4 

distinct muscle ; by the former, under the 

name of transversalis major colli, and by the 

latter, under that of transversalis cervicis. 

But its fibres are so intinjately connected 

with those of the longissimus dorsi, that it | 
may very properly be considered as ,an 

appendage ‘to the latter. The use of this 

muscle is to extend the vertebre of the 

back, and to keep the trunk of the body 

erect ; by means of its appendage, it like- 

wise serves to turn the neck obliquely back- 
wards, and a little to one side, 

Loner/sstuus Ma’nus. The flexor tertii ” 
internodii pollicis. 

Lower'sstmus o/cuLt. 
jor oculi. 

LONGITUDINAL SINUS. Longi- 
tudinal sinus of the dura mater. A -trian-— 
gular canal, proceeding in the falciform 
process of the dura mater, immediately un- 
der the bones of the skull, from the'crista | 
gallito the tentorium, where it branches 
into the lateral sinusses.. The longitudi- — 
nal sinus has a number of trabecule or 
fibres crossing it. Its use is to receive the 
blood from the veins of the pia mater, and = 
convey it into the lateral sinusses, to be 
carried through the internal jugulars to the 
heart. oP: 

LO’NGUS CO’LLI. Pre dorso cervi- 
cal, of Dumas. This is a pretty considerable 
muscle, situated close to the anterior and 
lateral part of the vertebre of the neck. Its 
outer edge is in part covered by the rectus 
internus major. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy within the thorax, from the bodies of 
the three superior vertebree of the back, la- 
terally; from the bottom and fore-part of 
the transverse processes of the first and se- 
cond vertebree of the back, and of the last 
vertebra of the neck : and likewise from the 
upper and anterior points of the transverse 
processes of the sixth, fifth, fourth, and 
third vertebrz of the neck, by as many small 
distinct tendons ; and is inserted tendinous 
into the fore-part of the second vertebra of 
the neck, near its fellow. This muscle, 
when it acts singly, moves the neck to one 
side; but, when both act, the neck is 
brought directly forwards. 

LONICERA.. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. ~ Class, 
Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Loni'cera pizRvI'LLA. The systematic 
name of a species of honey-suckle. — Dier- 
villa. 'The young branches of this species, 
Lonicera. diervilla ; racemis terminalibus, 
foliis serratis, of Linnzus, are employed in 
North America as a certain remedy in go- 
norrhoea and suppression of urine. It has 
not yet been exhibited in Europe. 

Loni/cera PERicii’MENuM. Honeysuckle. 
This beautiful and common plant was f{gr- 
merly used in the cure of asthma, for cleans- 
ing sordid ulcers,.and removing diseases of 


The obliquus ma- 
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the skin, virtues it does not now appear to 
possess. 

| Looseness. See Diarrhea. . 

: Lo'prz na’pix. Radix lopexiana. ‘Rimes 
indica lopeziana. The root of an unknown 
tree, growing, according to some, at Goa. 
‘It is met with in pieces of different thick- 
ness, some at least of two inches diameter. 
The woody part is whitish, and very light ; 
softer, more spongy, and whiter next the 
bark, including a denser, somewhat reddish, 
medullary part. . The bark is rough, wrink- 
led, brown, soft, and, as it were, woolly, 

pretty thick, covered with a thin paler cuti- 
cle. Neither the woody nor cortical part 
-has any remarkable smell or taste, nor any 
appearance of resinous matter. It appears 
that this medicine has been remarkably 
_effectual in stopping colliquative diarrhoeas, 
which had resisted the usual remedies. 
_ Those attending the last stage of consump- 
_tions were particularly relieved by its use. 
It seemed to act, not by an astringent 
‘power, but by a faculty of restraining and 
appeasing spasmodic and inordinate mo- 

_ tions of the intestines. Dr. Gaubius, who 
_ gives this account, compares its action to 
that of Simarouba, but thinks it more effica- 
‘cious than this medicine. 

' . Lopex-root. . See Lopex radix. 

» Lovzzia’na ra’pix. | See Lopex radix. 

; Loraa’p1a. (From Aogos, the — hinder 
“part of the neck.) »Lophia. The first ver- 
“tebra of the neck. 

» Lorvo’sts.” (From AopSos, curved, bent. ) 

Fy bss affection of the spine, in which it is 
ae inwards. 

Lo’rica. (From lorico, to crust over.) 
“A kind of lute, with which vessels are 
~ coated before they are put into the fire. 

.» Lerica’tion. Coating. Nicholson re- 
.eommends the following composition for 
_ the coating of glass vessels, to prevent their 
breaking when exposed to heat. Take of 

. sand and clay, equal parts; make them into 
_a thin; paste, with fresh blood, prevented 
from coagulating by agitation, till it is cold, 
_ and diluted with water; add to this some 
_ hair, and powdered glass; with a brush, 
, dipped in this mixture, /besmear the glass ; 
_ and when this layer is ‘dry, let the same 
Ps _eperation be repeated twice, or oftener, till 

‘i ‘the coat applied is about one-third part of 
an inch in thickness. 

..» Lo’rrnp marar'cis. <An epilepsy, or a 

_eonvulsive disorder, proceeding from the 
Uterus. . - 

+ LORRY, Awnwne-Cuarters, was born 

_ near Parisin 1725. He studied and prac- 
tised as a physician, with unremitting zeal 
and peculiar modesty, and obtained a high 

_ Yeputation.. At 23 he was admitted doctor 

& of medicine at Paris, and subsequently be- 

_ game doctor. -regent of the faculty. He was 
Pi -quthor of several works, some of. which still 

be ‘maintain their value; particularly his trea- 


tise. On. Cutaneous Diseases, which com- 


ky 
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bines much erudition and accurate observ- 


ation, with great clearness of arrangement, » 


and perspicuity of “eagungte He-died in 
17835. 
Loss of Appetite: See’ Anorenia. 
LOTION. (Lotio ; from lavo, to wash. ) 
An external fluid application. Lotions are 
usually applied by wetting linen in them, 
and keeping it ou the part “affected. ; 
LO’TUS, (From Aw, to desire.) 1. A 
tree whose fruit was said to be so delicious 
as to make those who tasted it to forsake all 
other desires: hence the proverb Awtov 
eparyov, lotum gustavi: I have tasted lotus. 
2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. © Class, Diadelphia. °Or- 
der, Decandria. 
LOUIS, Antony, was born at Metz 
in 1723. He attained great reputation as 
a surgeon, and was honoured with numerous 


appointments, and marks of distinction, as - 


well in his own, as by foreign countries. 
He wrote the surgical part of the “ Ency- 
clopedie,”’ and presented several interesting 
papers to the Royal Academy of Surgery, 
of which he was secretary: besides which, 
he was author of several works on anatomi- 
cal, medical, and other subjects. In a me- 
moir on the legitimacy of retarded births, 
he maintains that the detention of the foetus 
more than ten days beyond the ninth month 
is physically impossible. 

Lousy disease. A general corruption of 
the humours, in consequence of which these 
insects are bred in ulcers, and . cover: the 
whole body. , 

Love-arrtr. The fruit of the Solanum 
lycopersicum, of Linnzus. It is so much 
esteemed by the Portuguese and the Spa- 
niards, that it is an ingredient in almost all 
their soups and sauces, and is deemed cool- 
ing and nutritive. 

ovage. See Ligusticum Levisticum. 

LOWER, Ricuarp, was born in Corn- 
wall about the year 1631. He graduated 
at Oxford, and having materially assisted 
the celebrated Dr. Willis in his dissections, 
he was introduced into practice by that phy- 
sician. In 1665 he published a defence of 
Willis’s work on Fevers, displaying muck 
learning and ingenuity. But his most im- 
portant performance was entitled, ‘* Trac- 
tatus de Corde, item de motu et calore 
Sanguinis, et Chyli in eum transitu,” 
printed four years after. He demonstrated 
the dependance of the motions of the heart 
upon the nervous influence, and referred the 
red colour of arterial blood to the. action of 
the air in the lungs; he also gave an ac- 
count of his experiments, made at Oxford. 
in February 1665, on the transfusion of 
blood from one living animal to another, of 
which an abstract had before appeared -in 
the Philosophical Transactions. He after- 
wards practised this upon an insane person, 
before the Royal Society, of which he was 
admitted a fellow in 1667, as well as of the. 
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College of Physicians. The reputation’ac- 
quired by these and some other minor pub- 
lications procured him extensive practice, 
particularly after the death of Dr. Willis: 
but his political opinions brought him’ into 
discredit at court, and he declined consider- 
ably before the close of his life in 1691. 
The operation of transfusion was soon ex- 
ploded, experience having shown that it 


was attended with pernicious conse- 
quences. 
Loxa’RTHROS. From Avékos, oblique, 


and ap@poy, a joint.) An obliquity of the 
joint, without spasm or luxation. . 
Lupus HELMO’NTU. The «waxen vein, 
called also ludus paracelsi. A stony matter 
said to be serviceable in calculus. 
LUDWIG, Curistian 
was born in Silesia in 1709, and educated 
for the medical profession. Havinga strong 
bias towards natural history, he went on an 
expedition to the north of Africa: and soon 
after his return, in 1753, he became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Leipsic. The first 
thesis defended there under his presidency 
related’ to the manner in which marine 
plants are nourished ; which he showed not 
| to be by the root, as is the case in the gene- 
rality of the vegetable kingdom. He after- 
wards published several botanical works, in 


which he finds many objections to the Lin- 


nean arrangement, rather preferring that of 
Rivinus; but on very unsatisfactory grounds. 
Elementary works were likewise written by 
him onthe different branches of medical 
knowledge. A more important work is 
entitled. «« Adversaria Medico-practica,’ in 
three octave volumes. He has given an 
account of his trials of Stramonium and 
Belladonna in epilepsy, ‘by no means. fa- 
vourableto either. He died in 1775. 

Lu’zs perrica. One of the pompous’ 
names for epilepsy. : 

Lu'ks NEURO'DES CONVULSI'VA. 
typhus fever. 

LUES VENE’REA. (From Avw, to 
dissolve, because it produces’ dissolution ; 
and venerea, from Venus, because it is pro- 


A mild 


pagated by acts of venery.) The plague of 


Venus, or the venereal disease. Dr. Cul- 
len calls it syphilis. It has also been ‘called: 


the venereal pestilence, or pox. -Aphrodi- 
sius morbus. Morbus gallicus. Indicus 
morbus. Neapolitanus: morbus. Patursa. 


See Syphilis and Gonorrhea. 

LUISINUS, Lous, was born at Udina, 
where he obtained considerable reputation 
about the middle of the 16th century. He 
translated Hippoerates’s aphorisms into La~ 
tim hexameters ; and published a ‘treatise on 
regulating the affections of the: mind- by 
moral’philosophy and the medical art: but: 
his most celebrated work is entitled ““Aphro- 
disiacus,” printed’ at Venice; in two- folio’ 
volumes; the first containing an account ‘of 
_ preceding treatises: on’ syphilis, the second: 
comprehended principally the manuseript 
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works on the subject, which had not thet 
been committed to the press. 
LU’JULA. (Corrupted or contracted 
from Allelujah, Praise the Lerd ; so calied 
from its many virtues.) See Oxalis acetosella. 
LUMBA’GO. (From dwmbus, the loin.) 
A rheumatic affection of the muscles about 
the loins. 
- Lumsa’co psoa’pica. 
matosae Lumbago ab. arthrocace. 


Lumbago aposte- 
Pains: 


' gn the loins from abscess. i 


Lumsa/RES ARTE RIE. 
teries. 

Lumpa’REs NE/RVI. 

Lumpa’Res VEN. 

Lusa/ris ExTE/RNUS. 
lumborum. 

' Lumsa/ris 1ntE/rnus. See Psoas magnus. 

LUMBAR ABSCESS. Psoas abscess: * 
A species of arthropuosis, that receives its’ 
name from the situation in which the mat~ 
ter is found, namely, upon the side of the’ 
psoas muscle, or betwixt that and the iliacus 
internus. Between these muscles, there 
lies a quantity of loose cellular membrane, - 
in which an inflammation often takes place,’ 
either spontaneously or from mechanical in-;- 
juries. This terminates in an abscess that‘ 
can procure no outlet but by:a circuitous’ 
course, in which it generally produces irre- 
parable mischief, without any violent symp- 
toms occuring to alarm the patient. The 
abscess sometimes forms a swelling above! 
Poupart’s ligament; sometimes below it ;) 
and frequently the matter glides under the 
fascia of the thigh, Occasionally, it makes 
its way through the sacro-ischiatic foramen, 
and assumes rather the appearance of. a fis- 
tulain ano. ‘The uneasiness in the loins, 
and the impulse communicated to the tu- 
mour by coughing, evince that the disease — 
arises in the lumbar region ; but it must be 
confessed; that we-can hardly ever know the’ 
existence of the disorder, before the tumour, 
by presenting itself externally, leads us to: 
such information. The lumbar abscess: is 
sometimes connected with diseased vertebra, 
which may either be a‘cause or effect of the 
collection of ‘matter. The disease, how- 
‘ever, is- frequently unattended with this 
complication. a 

The situation of the symptoms:of lumbar 
abscess renders: this’ aifection’ liable. to be 
mistaken for some other, viz: lumbago and 
nephritic pains, and, towards its termina- 
tion, for crural or femoral hernia. The 
first, however, is not attended with the 
shivering ‘that oceurs here; and. nephritic 
complaints: are’ generally discoverable byt 
attention to the state of the urine.» The 
distinction from: crural hernia .is more diffi< 
cult. In both, a soft inelastic swelling is 
felt in the samesituation: but in hernia, i¢_ 
is attended: with obstructed feces, vomiting, 
&c. and its appearance: is always sudden; 
while-the tumbar tumour is‘preceded by vas 
rious complaints before its appearance. ‘imi 


The lumbal r=: 


The lerniat Herts 
‘The lumbal veins... + 
See Quadratus 
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the-thigh, In a horizontal postufe, the 
abscess also totally disappears, while the 
hernia does not. } ; 
_ Lumbar region. The loins. . ‘ 
. LUMBRICA’LES MA‘NUS. (Lum- 
bricales, sc. musculi; from their resem- 
blance to the lumbricus, or earth-worm. ) 
Fidicinales. Flexor primi internodii digi- 
 torum. manus, vel perforatus lumbricalis, of 
Cowper. Anuli tendino-phalangiens, of Du- 
mas. The four small flexors of the fingers 
which assist the bending of the fingers 
when the long flexors are in full action. They 
arise thin and fleshy from the outside of the 
tendons of the flexor profundus, a little 
_above the. lower edge of the carpal liga- 
ments, and are inserted by long slender 
tendons into the outer sides of the broad 
tendons of the interosseal muscles about the 
middle of the first joint of the fingers. . 
LUMBRICA/LES PE’DIS. | Planti- 
tendino-phalangien, of Dumas. Four mus- 
- cles like the former, that increase the flexion 
of the toes, and draw them inwards, 
' LUMBRICUS. . (@ lubricitate; from 
its slipperiness. ) Ascaris lumbricoides. Lum- 
bricus teres. ‘The long round worm. A 
species of worm which inhabits occasionally 
the human intestines... It has three nipples 
at its head, and a triangular mouth in its 
middle. Its length is from four to twelve 
inches, and- its: thickness, when - twelve 
inches long, about that of a goose-quill. 
_ They are sometimes solitary, at other times 
very numerous, 


_cLumsri/cus. rerre’'stris. See Earth- 


- worm. , 
Lvu’msus vz'neris. See Achillea mille- 
Solium. ? 
Lu’xs. (So named from its resemblance 


in brightness to.the moon.) The old alche- 
mistical name of silver. 
_ Lunar caustic. See Argenti nitras, 
LUNA’‘RE OS. © One of the bones of 
the wrist. 
© Luna’stca iscuu’r1a. (From luna, the 
moon. ) a suppression of urine which 
-Yeturns monthly. It is noticed by Sau- 
vages. 
' LUNG. Pulmo. The lungs are two 
‘viscera situated in the chest, by means of 
which we breathe. ‘The lung in the right 
cavity of the chest is divided into. three 
lobes, that in the left cavity into two. They 
hang in the chest, attached at their superior 
Part to the neck, by means of the trachea, 
and are separated by the mediastinum. They 
are also attached to the heart by means of 
the pulmonary vessels. ‘The substance of 
the lungs is of: four kinds, viz. vesicular, 
vascular, bronchial, and parenchymatous. 
_ The vesicular substance is composed of the 
air-cells. - The vascular invests those cells 
dike a net-work. The bronchial is formed 
by the ramifications of the bronchia through- 
‘out the lungs, having the air cells at their 
etic: and the spongy substance ae 


% - 


res 


pleura pulmonalis. 
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connects these parts is termed the paren- 
chyma. n a fine 
membrane, a reflection of the pleura, called 
The internal, surface of 
the air-cells is covered with a very fine, de~ 
licate and sensible membrane, which is con- 
tinued from. the larynx through the trachea 
and bronchia. . The arteries of the lungs 
are the bronchial, a branch of the aorta, 
which carries blood to the lungs for their 
nourishment; and the pulmonary, which 
circulates the blood. through the air-cells to 
undergo a.certain change. The pulmonary 
veins return the blood that has undergone 
this change, by four trunks, into the Jleft 
auricle of the heart. ‘The bronchial veins 
terminate in the vena azygos. ‘The nerves 
of the lungs are from the eighth pair. and 
great intercostal. The absorbents are of 
two orders; the superficial, and deep-seat- 
ed: the former are more readily detected 
than the latter. The glands of these vis- 
cera are called bronchial. They are muci- 
parous, and situated about. the bronchia. 
See Respiration. 

Lung-wort, 
officinalis. ie 

LU’PIA. (From Avmew, to molest.) 
A genus of disease, including encysted tu- 
mours, whose contents are very thick, and 
sometimes solid, as meliceris, atheroma, 
steatoma, and ganglion. ms 

Lurrxus.. (From aAvry,. grief, or dis. 
like ; so called from its extreme bitterness. ) 
Under this term the white lupin is directed 
in some pharmacopeias. The seed, the 
ordinary food of mankind in the days of 
Galen and. Pliny, is now forgotten. Its 
farinaceous and bitter meal is occasionally 
exhibited to remove worms from the intes- 
tines, and made into poultices to resolve 
indolent tumours. 


Lupinus a’LBus, 
of the white lupin. 


spotted. See Pulmonaria ’ 


The systematic name 
See Lupinus. 


LU’PULUS. (From Avrn, dislike: 80 
named from its bitternes.) See Huwmu- 
lus. 


LU’PUS. The wolf, so named from its 
rapacity. The cancer is also. so called, 
because it eats away the flesh like a wolf. 


Lusrra/co. (From lustro, to expiate ; 
so called because it was used in the antient 
purifications.) Flat or base vervain. 

Lute. See Lutum. 

Lures co’Rrora. See Corpus lutewm. 

Lurr’ota. (From lutum, mud, because 
it grows in muddy places, or is of the colour 
of mud.) Struthium. Dyer’s weed. Di- 
oscorides recommends it as useful in jaun-. 
dice, but it is now neglected. — : 

LU’TUM. (From Auvros, soluble.) Ca 
mentum. Mud. Lute. A _ composition 
with which chemical vessels are covered, 
to preserve them from the violence of the 
fire, and to ¢lose exactly their joinings to 
each other, to retain the substances which 
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The lungs are covered with a fine — 
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they contain when they are volatile and 
reduced to vapour. ws 
~ LUXATION. (Lusatwra; from luxe, 
to put out of joint.) A dislocation of a 
bone from its proper cavity. 

Lyca'ncus. (From Avkos, a wolf, and 
wyx, to strangle.) A species of quincy, in 
which the patient makes a noise like the 
howling of a wolf. 

Lycanturo’r1a. (From Avkos, a wolf, 
and av@pwros, a man.) A species of in- 
sanity, in which the patients leave their 
houses in the night, and wander about like 
wolves, in unfrequented. places. 

Ly'cunis. (From Avxvos, a torch; be- 
cause the antients used its leaves rolled up 
for torches.) A name of several vegetable 
productions. 

Lyco’cronum. (From Avkos, a wolf, 
and xreww, to slay; so called because it 
was the custom of hunters to secrete it in 
raw flesh, for the purpose of destroying 
wolves. 

LYCOPE’/RDON. (From Avkos, a 
wolf, and wepdw, to break wind: so named 
because it was supposed to spring from the 
dung of wolves.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Cryptogamia. Or- 
der, Fungi. | 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the puff- 
ball. See Lycoperdon bovista. 

Lycorr’rpon sovi'sra. The systematic 
name of the puff-ball. Crepitus lupi. A 
round or egg-shaped fungus, the Lycoper- 
don bovista, subrotundum, lacerato dehiscens, 
of Linneus ; when fresh, of a white colour, 
with avery short, or scarcely any pedicle, 
growing in dry pasture grounds. . When 
young, it is sometimes covered with tuber- 
cles on the outside, and is pulpy within. 
By age it becomes smooth externally, and. 
dries internally into a very fine, light, 
brownish dust, which is used by the com- 
mon people to stop hemorrhages. See 
Lycoperdon. 

Lycorr’rpon tu'srr. The systematic 
name of the truffle. Tuber cibarium, of 
Dr. Withering. A solid fungus of a globu- 
lar figure, which grows under the surface of 
the ground without any roots or the access 
of light, and attains a size from a pea to the 
largest potatoe. It has a rough, blackish 
coat, and is destitute of fibres. Cooks are 
well acquainted with its use and qualities. 
It is found in woods and pastures in some 
parts of Kent, but is not very common in 
England. In France and Spain, truffles 
are very frequent, and grow to a much 
larger size than they do here. In these 
places the peasants find it worth their while 
to search fer them, and they train up dogs 
and swine for this purpose, who after they 
have been inured to their smell by their 
masters frequently placing them in their 
way, will readily scrape them up as they 
yembl¢ the fields and woods, 
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» Lycorr'rstcum. (From Avxos, a wolf, 
and zepoixoy, a peach ;.s0 called from its 
exciting a violent degree of lust.) | Wolf's 
peach. Poisonous. 

LYCOPO'DIUM. (From Avxos, a. 
wolf, and mous, a foot; so called from its 
supposed resemblance.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Cryptogamia. Or- 
der, Musci. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the club- 
moss. See Lycopodium clavatum. 

Lycoro’p1um ciava‘tum. The system- 
atic name of the club-moss. Wolf’s claw. 
This plant, muscus clavatus, affords a great 
quantity of pollen, which is much esteemed 
in some places to sprinkle on young children, — 
to prevent, and in the curing parts which 
are fretting. A decoction of the herb is 
said to be a specific in the cure of the plica 
polonica. 

Lycoro'p1um sr/taco. The systematic 
name of the upright club-moss. Musecus 
erectus. The decoction of this plant acts” 
violently as a vomit and a purgative, and 
was formerly on that account employed to 
produce abortions. 

Lyco'psis. (From Avios, a wolf, and 
ois, an aspect ; so called from its being of 
the colour of a wolf.) Echium A®gypti- 
acum, or wall-bugloss. ' 

LY’COPUS. (From Avkos, a wolf, and 
mous, afoot; so named’ from its likeness.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Diandria. Order, 
Monogynia. Wolf’s-claw, or water hore- 
hound. The Lycopus europeus is some- 
times used as an astringent. 


Lyar/smus. (From Avygw, to distort.) 
A dislocation. . 
Ly’avs. (From AvyiZw, to bend; so 


called from its flexibility.) 
castus. 

LYMPH. Lympha. The liquid con- 
tained in the lymphatic vessels. It has a 
fatuous smell, no taste, and is of a crystal- 
line colour. Its specific gravity is greater 
than water; in consistence, it is thin and 
somewhat viscid. The quantity in the hu- 
man body appears to be very great, as the 
system of the lymphatic vessels forms no 
small part of it. Its constituent principles 
appear to be albuminous water and a little 
salt. The lymphatic vessels absorb this 
fluid from the tela cellulosa of the whole 
body, from all the viscera and the cavities 
of the viscera; and convey it to the tho- 
racic duct, where it is mixed with the 
chyle. 

The use of the lymph is to return the 
superfluous nutritious jelly from every part, 
and to mix it with the chyle in the thoracic 
duct, there to be further converted into the 
nature of the animal; and lastly, it has 
mixed with it the superfluous aqueous va- 
pour, which is effused into the cavities of 
the cranium, thorax, abdomen, &c, 


The agnus 


* 
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“LYMPHATIC GLANDS. Glandule 


lymphatice. See Conglobate gland. 
LYMPHATICS. 


They are small and transparent, and origin- 
ate in every part of the body. With “the 
lacteal vessels of the intestines, they form 
what is termed the absorbent system. Their 
termination is in the thoracic duct. See 
Absorbents, Lacteals, and Thoracic duct. 
Lymphatics of the head and neck.— Ab- 
sorbents are found on the scalp and about 


- the viscera of the neck, which unite into a 
considerable branch, that accompanies the 


jugular vein. Absorbents have not been 
detected in the human brain: yet there can 
be no doubt of there being such vessels: 
it is probable that they pass out of the cra- 
nium through the canalis caroticus and for- 
amen lacerum in basi cranii, on each side, 
and join the. above jugular branch, which 
passes through some glands as it proceeds 
into the chest to the angle of the subcla- 


_ vian and jugular veins. 


The absorbents from the right side of the 
head and neck, and from the right arm, do 
not run across the neck, to unite with the 
great trunk of the system; they have an 
equal opportunity of dropping their contents 
into the angle betwixt the right subclavian 
and the jugular vein. These vessels then 
uniting, form a trunk, which is little more 
than an inch, nay, sometimes not a quarter 
of an inch, in length, but which has nearly 
as great a diameter as the proper trunk of 
the left side. 

This vessel lies upon the right subclavian 
vein, and receives a very considerable num- 
ber of lymphatic vessels; not only does it 
receive the lymphatics from the right side 
of the head, thyroid gland, neck, &c. and 
the lymphatics of the arm, but it receives 
also those from the right side of the thorax 
and diaphragm, from the lungs of this side, 
and from the parts supplied by the mammary 
artery. Both in this and in the great trunk, 
there are many valves. 

Lymplltlics of the upper extremities. — 
The absorbents of the upper extremities are 
divided into superficial and deep-seated. 
The superficial absorbents ascend under the 
skin of the hand in every direction to the 
wrist, from whence a branch proceeds upon 


_ the posterior surface of the fore-arm to the 


head of the radius, over the internal condyle of 
the humerus, up to the axilla, receiving seve- 
ral branches as it proceeds. Another branch 
proceeds from the wrist along the anterior 
part of the fore-arm, and forms a net-work, 
with a branch coming over the ulna from 


the posterior part, and ascends on the inside 


of the humerus to the glands of the axilla. 
The deep-seated absorbents accompany the 
larger blood-vessels, and pass through two 
glands about the middle of the humerus, 


_ and ascend to the glands of the axilla, The 
superficial and deep-seated absorbents paving 
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Absorbent vessels, | 
that carry a transparent fluid, or lymph. | 
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passed through the axillary glands, form 


two. trunks, which unite into-one,; to be in= 
serted with, the jugular absorbents:into the 
thoracic duct, at the angle formed by the 
union of the subclavian with the jugular vein. 

Lymphatics of the inferior extremities. — 
These are also superficial and deep-seated. 
The superficial ones lie between the skin and. 
muscles. Those of the toes and foot form 
a branch, which ascends upon the back of 
the foot, over the tendon of the crurzus 
anticus, forms with other branches a plexus 
above the ancles, then proceeds along the 
tibia over the knee, sometimes passes 
through a gland, and proceeds up the inside 
of the thigh, to the subinguinal glands. 
The deep-seated absorbents follow the course 
of the arteries, and accompany the femoral 
artery, in which course they pass through 
some glands in the leg and above the knee, 
and then proceed to some deep-seated sub- 
inguinal glands. The absorbents from about 
the external parts of the pubes, as the penis 
and perineum, and from the external parts of 
the pelvis, in general, proceed to the inguinal 
glands. The subinguinal and inguinal 
glands send forth several branches, which 
pass through the. abdominal ring into the 
cavity of the abdomen. 

Lymphatics of the abdominal and thoracic 
viscera. — The absorbents of the lower ex- 
tremities accompany the external iliac ar- 
tery, where they are joined by many 
branches from the wterus, wrinary bladder, 
spermatic chord, and some branches accom- 
panying the internal iliac artery; they then 
ascend to the sacrum, whefe they form 
a plexus, which proceeds over the psoas 
muscles, and meeting with the lacteals of 
the mesentery, form the thoracic duct, or 
trunk of the absorbents, which is of a ser- 
pentine form, about the size of a crow-quill, 
and runs up the dorsal vertebre, through 
the posterior opening of the diaphragm, be- 
tween the aorta and vena azygos, to the angle 
formed by the union of the left subclavian 
and jugular veins. In this course it re- 
ceives : — the absorbents of the kidneys, which 
are superficial and deep-seated, and unite as 
they proceed towards the thoracic duct: and 
the absorbments of the spleen, which are upon 
its peritoneal coat, and unite with those of 
the pancreas: —a branch from a plexus of 
vessels passing above and below the duode- 
num, and formed by the absorbents of the 
stomach, which come from the lesser and 
greater curvature, and are united about the 
pylorus with those of the pancreas and liver, 
which converge from the external surface 
and internal parts towards the porte of the 
liver, and also by several branches from the 
gall-bladder. 

Use of Lymphatics.— The office of these 
vessels is to take up substances which are 
applied to their mouths; thus the vapour of 
circumscribed cavities, anfof the cells of 
the cellular Berne are remoyed by the 
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iymphatics of those parts; and thus mercury 
and other substances are taken into -the 
system when rubbed on the skin. 

The principle by which this absorption 
takes place, is a power inherent in the 
mouths of absorbing vessels, a vis insita, 
dependent on the high degree of irritability 
of their internal membrane by which the 
vessels contract and propel the fluid for- 
wards. Hence the use of this function ap- 
pears to be of the utmost importance, viz. 
to supply the blood with chyle; to remove 
the superfluous vapour of circumscribed ca- 
vities, otherwise dropsies, as hydrocephalus, 
hydrothorax, hydrocardia, ascites, hydrocele, 
&c. would constantly be taking place: to 
remove the superflous vapour ‘from the cells 
of the cellular membrane dispersed through- 
out every part of the body, that anasarca 
may not take place: to remove the hard and 
soft parts of the body, and to convey into 
the system medicines which are applied to 
the surface of the body. 

Lyvo'ma. See Lipoma. 

LYRA. (From Avpa,a lyre, or musical 
instrument.) Psalterium. ‘The triangular 
medullary space between the posterior crura 
of the fornix of the cerebrum, which is 
marked with prominent. medullary fibres 
that give the appearance of a lyre. 

Ly’rus. (From lyra, the lyre ; so called 
because its leaves are divided like the strings 
of a lyre.) The doronicum Germanicum, 
or German leopard’s-bane. 

Lysicy’1a. (From Ava, to loosen, and 
fyviov, ammember.) | The relaxation of limbs. 

LYSIMA’'CHIA. (From Lysimachus, 
who first discovered it.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean ‘system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Lysmma/cu1a NuMMuLa’RIA. The sys- 
tematic name of the money-wort.. Num- 
mularia. Hirundinaria. Centimorbia. Mo- 
ney-wort. This plant is very common in 
our ditches. It was formerly accounted 
vulnerary ; it possesses antiscorbutic and re- 
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stringent qualities.. Boerhaave looks uport 
it as similar to a mixture of scurvy-grass 
with sorrel. 
Lysmma’cHIaA PURFU/REAs 
salicaria. bi 
Lyssone'ctrus. (From Avooa, canine mad- 
ness, and dSaxvuut, to bite.) One who is 
mad in consequence of having been bitten 
by a mad animal. j 
LYTHRUM. (From Av9pov, blood ; 
so called from its resemblance in colour. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
neean system.’ Class, Dodecandria. Order, 
Digynia. ; 
Ly'rurum sazica’rta. — (Salicaria, from 
salix, a willow: from the resemblance of its 
leaves to those of a willow.) The system~- 
atic name of the common or purple willow- — 
herb. Lysimachia purpurea. The herb, 
root, and flowers possess a considerable 
degree of astringency, and are used medi- 
cinally in the cure of diarrhoeas and dysen- 
teries, fluor albus, and hemoptysis. : 
LYTTA. Cantharis. Musca Hispanica. 
Lytta vesicatoria, of Linneus. The blister- 
ing fly.. Spanish fly. The importance of 
these flies, by their stimulant, corrosive, and R 
epispastic qualities, in the practice of. physic 
and surgery, is very considerable; indeed, 
so much so, as to induce many to consider 
them as the most powerful medicine in the 
materia medica. These flies have a green 
shining gold body, and are common in 
Spain, Italy, France, and Germany. The 
largest come from Italy, but the Spanish 
cantharides are generally preferred. When 
applied on the’skin, in the form of a plaster, 
it soon raises a blister full of serous matter, 
and thus relieves inflammatory diseases, as 
phrenitis, pleuritis, hepatitis, phlegmon, 
pubo,: myositis, arthritis, &c, The tincture 
of these flies is also of great utility in several 
cutaneous diseases, rheumatic affections, 
sciatic pains, &c. but ought to be used with 
much caution. See Blister and Tinctura 
Lytta. 


See Lythrum 
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M. Tis letter has two significations: 
when herbs, flowers, chips, or such-like sub- 
Stances are ordered, in a prescription, and 
M. follows them, it ‘signifies manipulus, a 
handful; and when several ingredients have 
been directed, it is a contraction of misce ; 


thus, m. 7. haust. signifies mix and let a 
draught be made. 


Maca’nnon.  (Indian.) A tree grow- 


ing in Malabar, whose fruit is roasted and 


eaten as acure for dysenteries, and in cholera 
morbus, and other complaints. ; 


MAC 


 Macara’rir. © Sarsapartilla. 
Macaxocorir era. The name of a tree 
in the West Indies, whose fruit is sweet and 
laxative. A decoction of the bark of this 
tree'cures the itch, and the powder thereof 
heals ulcers. 
MACBRIDE, Davn, was born in the 


‘county of Antrim, of an ancient Scotch 


family, in 1726. After serving his appren- 


-ticeship to a surgeon, he went into the navy, 


where he remained some years. At this 
period he was led to investigate particularly 


“the treatment: of scurvy, upon which he 


afterwards ‘published’ a treatise. After the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, he attended the 


‘lectures in Edinburgh and London; and 


about the end of 1749, settled in Deblin as 


.a surgeon and accoucheur, but his youth and 


modesty greatly retarded his advancement 
at first. In 1764 he published his Experi- 
mental Essays, which were every where re- 
ceived with great applause ; and the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow conferred upon him a 
Doctor’s degree. For several years after 
this he gave private lectures on physic ; 
which he published in: 1772: . this work dis- 
played great acuteness of observation, and 
very philosophical views of pathology ; and 


contained a new arrangement of diseases, 


which appeared to Dr. Cullen of sufficient 
importance to be introduced into his system 
of nosology. His merit being thus dis- 


_played, he got into very extensive practice ; 
indeed he was so much harassed, that he 


suffered for some time an almost total in- 


. capacity for sleep ; when an accidental cold 
brought on high fever and delirium, which 


terminated his existence towards the close 


of 1778. 


-macer or mace, 


Mace. See Myristica. 

Macedonian parsley. See Bubon Macedo. 
nicum. - 

Macenonrsium sre’men. ‘The seeds of 
the Smyrnium olusatrum, said to possess 
bitterish, aromatic, and carminative virtues. 

Ma’cer.. (From masa, Heb.) Grecian 
The root which is imported 
from Barbary by this name, is supposed to 


‘be the simarouba, and-is said to be anti- 


- .dysenteric. 


MACERA’TION. (From macero, to 
soften by water.) Ina pharmaceutical sense, 


‘this term implies an infusion either with or 


without heat, wherein the ingredients are 


‘intended to be almost wholly dissolved in 
order to extract their virtues. 


Macero’na. ‘The Smyrnium olusatrum, 
or herb Alexander. 
Macuai/rra. The persicaria, or peach- 


kernels. 


Macuz’rion. Macharis. ‘The ampu- 


_ tating-knife. 


Soe 
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MACHA/‘ON. The proper name of an 
antient physician, said to be one of the sons 


of Aisculapius ; whence some authors have 
fancied to dignify their own inventions with 


_~ his name, gs particularly a collyriym, de- 


_eruption. 


¥ MAD alt 
scribed by Scribonius, intituled,. Asclepias 
Machaonis; and hence also, medicine in 
general is by some called Ars Machaonia. 
Macuiname’NtuM  ARISTIO'NIs, A ma- 
chine for reducing dislocation. ' 
Macui'nuts. A word sometimes used 
by physical writers to express those little 
compositions, which are parts of stone. It 
is a sort of rocky marle. a: 
Ma’cra. The anagallis, . 
MA/‘CIES. A wasting of the body. See 
Atrophy and Tabes. " 
MA/‘CIS. Mace. See Myristica. 
MACQUER, Josrru, was born at Paris 
in 1710, where he became doctor of medi- 
cine, professor of pharmacy, and censor- 
royal. He was likewise a member of some 
foreign academies, and conducted the medi- 
cal and chemical department of the Journal 
des Scavans. He pursued chemistry, not 
so much with a view of multiplying phar- 
maceutical. preparations, as had been mostly 
the case before, but rather as a branch of 
natural philosophy; and gained a consider- 
able reputation by publishing several useful 
and popular works on the subject. The 
most laborious of these was a dictionary in 
two octavo volumes; subsequently trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Keix, with great 
improvements. He published also ‘ For- 
mule Medicamentorum Magistralium,’’ and 
had a share in the composition of the 
Pharmacopezia’ Parisiensis of 1758. His 
death occurred in 1784. 
Ma’cre. The macer. 
Macroruysocr’eHatus. (From paxpos, 
long, duuis, nature, and kepadn, the head. ) 
One who has a head unnaturally long, and 
large. This word, according to -Turton, is 
only used by Ambrose Parey. 
Macro’rirer. (From paxpos, long, and 
metept, pepper.) See Piper longum. 
Macrorprae’a. (From waxpos, long, and 
mvew, to breathe.) A difficulty of breath- 


ing, where the inspirations are at long in 


tervals. 
MA’CULA. A spot, a permanent dis- 
colouration of some portion of the skin, 
often with a change of its texture, but not 
connected with any disorder of the consti- 
tution. 
Ma'cutm a's, White specks on the 
eye, 
Ma’cuta ueEpa’rica. Hepatic, or liver- 
coloured spots on the skin. 
Ma’cuta, 1a'ta. Shingles, or erysipelas. 
Ma‘cunz: ocuto’Rum. Cataracts; white 
specks on the eye. 
Ma’cum PESTILE’NTES. 
purple spots. . 
Ma’cuna venx'srm, The venereal erup- 
tion. ; 
Ma’cuLa voLa Tce. 


Petechial, or 


Any transitory 


Map-arrres. See Solarum melongena. 
MADARO/SIS. (From pados, bald, 
without hair,) A defect or Joss pf eyes 
1g 
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brows or eye-lashes, causing a disagreeable 
deformity, and painful sensation of the eyes, 
in a strong light. 

Madder. See Rubia. 

Madness. See Melancholia, and Mania. 

Madness, Canine. See Hydrophobia. 

~Ma’por. Moisture. A sweating. See 
Ephidrosis. 

MAGATTI, Czsar,° was born in 1579, 
in the duchy of Reggio. He distinguished 
himself by his early proficiency in philosophy 
and medicine at Bologna, where he gra- 
duated in his 18th year; and afterwards 
went to Rome. Returning at last to his 
native country, he soon acquired so much 
reputation in his profession, that he was 
invited, as professor of surgery, to Ferrara ; 
and after greatly distinguishing himself in 
that capacity, he was induced, during a 


_ severe illness, to enter into the fraternity of 


Capuchins. He still continued, however, 
to practise, and acquired the confidence of 
persons of the first rank, especially the duke 
of Modena. But suffering severely from 
the stone, he underwent an operation at 
‘Bologna in 1647, which he did not long 
survive. He was author of a considerable 
improvement in the art of surgery, by his 
work entitled ‘‘ De rara Medicatione Vul- 
nerum,’’ ‘condemning the use of tents, and 
recommending a simple, easy method of 
dressing, without the irritation of frequently 
cleansing and rubbing the tender granula- 
tions: and in an appendix he refutes the 
notion of gun-shot wounds being envenomed, 
or attended with ‘cauterization. He after- 
wards published a defence of this work 
against some objections of Sennertus. 

Maepa’tron. (From pacow, to knead.) 
A mass of plaster, or other composition, 
reduced to a cylindrical form. 

Macrria’nicus cortex. The Winter- 
anus cortex, nearly allied in its properties to 
canella alba. 

Ma/esrery. (From magister, a master.) 
The antient chemists used this word to sig- 
nify a peculiar and secret method of pre- 
paring any medicine, as it were, by a mas- 
terly process. A subtle preparation, as a 
precipitate or solution, by menstruum. 

Maaisrra/t1a. (From magister, a mas- 
ter.) Applied by way of eminence, to such 
medicines as are extemporaneous, or in 
common use. 

Macisrra’ntia. (From magistro, . to 
rule; so called by way of eminence, as 
exceeding all others in virtue.) See Impe- 
ratoria. 

Ma/ema. (From pacow, to blend toge- 
ther.) Ecpiesma. <A thick ointment. The 
feeces of an ointment after the thinner parts 
are strained off. (A confection. 

MA’GNES. (From Magnes, its inven- 
tor.) The magnet, or load-stone. <A 
muddy iron-ore, in which the iron is modi- 


_ fied in such a manner as to afford a passage 


to a fluid called the magnetic fluid, ‘The 
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magnet exhibits certain phenomena; it is 
known by its property of attracting steel 
filings, and is found in Auvergne, in Biscay, 
in Spain, in Sweden, and Siberia. 

Ma/cnes arsenica’tis. Arsenical mag- 
net. It is a composition of equal parts of 
antimony, sulphur, and arsenic, mixed and 
melted together, so as to become a glassy 
body. 

Ma/enes rpitr/rsta. The native cin- 
nabar. bei 

MAGNESIA. 1. The antient chemists 
gave this name to such substances as they 
conceived to have the power of attracting 
any principle from the air. Thus an earth 
which, on being exposed to the air, in- 
creased in weight, and yielded vitriol, they 
called magnesia vitriolata: and later che- 
mists, observing in their process for obtain- 
ing magnesia, that nitrous acid was separated, 
and.an earth left behind, supposing it had 
attracted the acid, called it magnesia nitrt, 
which, from its colour, soon obtained the 
name of magnesia alba. 

2. An earth not found pure in nature, 
but obtained by art from some of its com- 
binations.. It gives a peculiar character to 
the substances of which it forms a part. 
The stones which contain magnesia in a 
considerable quantity have generally a 
smooth and unctuous feel, a greenish cast, 
a fibrous or striated texture, and a silky 
lustree Among them we may mention, 
talc, steatite, serpentine, chlorite, asbestus, 
actinolite, jade, or nephritic stone, baikalite, 
boracite, &c. It is likewise found neutral- 
ized with various acids. It has been dis- 
covered by Vauquelin in several sea-plants. 

Properties. —Pure magnesia does not form 
with water an adhesive ductile mass. It is 
in the form of a very white spongy powder, 
soft to the touch, and perfectly tasteless. 
It is very slightly soluble in water. It 
absorbs carbonic acid gradually from the 
atmosphere. It changes very delicate blue 
vegetable colours to green. Its attraction 
to the acids is weaker than those of the 
alkalies. Its salts are partially decomposed 
by ammonia, one part of the magnesia being 
precipitated, and the other forming a triple _ 
compound. Its specific gravity is about 2.5. 
It is infusible even by the most intense Heat ; 
but when mixed with some of the other 
earths it becomes fusible. It combines with 
sulphur. It does not unite to phosphorus 
or carbon. It is not dissolved by alkalies 
in the humid way. When heated strongly, 
it becomes phosphorescent. With the dense 
acids it becomes ignited. With all the 
acids it forms salts of a bitter taste, mostly 
very soluble. 

Method of obtaining Magnesia. — The 
usual method of procuring magnesia, is to 
precipitate it from sulphate of magnesia by 
means of an alkali. | 

To effect this, dissolve any quantity of 
sulphate of magnesia in a large quantity of 
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distilled water, and add to it gradually a 
solution of perfectly pure subcarbonate of 
pot-ash or soda, till no more precipitate 
ensues. Then collect the precipitate on a 
cloth, and boil it repeatedly in a large 
quantity of distilled water, till this fluid 
passes perfectly tasteless. It is then to be 
dried, and exposed in a crucible to a red 
heat, till a sample of it, when cold, does 
not. oceasion the least effervescence with 
acids. 

In this process, a double decomposition 
takes place, the sulphuric acid of the sul- 
phate of magnesia combines with the al- 
kali, and forms sulphate of potash ; and the 
carbonic acid of the alkali joins to the dis- 
engaged magnesia, and forms subcarbonate 
of magnesia; the latter is precipitated, and 
the sulphate of potash remains in solu- 
tion. On exposing the subcarbonate of 
magnesia to heat, the acid is expelled, and 
the magnesia is left behind in a pure state. 


_ The magnesia of the present London Phar- 


‘bles of gas.”’ 


macopeeia was formerly called Magnesia 
calcinata: usta; pura. It is directed to 
be made thus :—‘‘ Take of carbonate of 
magnesia, four ounces; burn it in avery 
strong fire, for two hours, or until acetic 
acid being dropped in, extricates no bub- 
It is given as an absorbent, 
antacid, and eccoprotic, in cardialgia, 
spasms, convulsions, and tormina of the 
bowels of infants; pyrosis, flatulencies, and 
other diseases of the prime viz ; obstipation, 
leucorrhoea, rickets, scrofula, crusta lactea, 
and podagra. The dose is from half a 
drachm to a drachm. 
Maene’sia caucina’ta. See Magnesia. 
Macen’zsia opaui'na. In making the 
hepar antimonii, some add, to the antimony 
and nitre, decrepitated sal-ammoniac, and 
thus make the opalin. It is a weaker 
emetic than the liver of antimony. 
Macne’sia virriota’ta. See Magnesie 
sulphas. 
Maanr'sta vu'sta. See Magnesia. 
MAGNE’SIZ CARBO’/NAS. Mag- 
nesia alba. Subcarbonate of magnesia. 
The London College direct it to be made as 
follows :—‘‘ Take of sulphate of magnesia, 
ound; subcarbonate of potash, nine 
ices; water, three gallons. Dissolve 
the subcarbonate of potash in three pints 
of the water, and strain; dissolve also the 
sulphate of magnesia separately in five pints 
of the water, and strain ; then add the rest of 
the water to this latter solution, apply heat, 
and when it boils, pour in the former solu- 
tion, stirring them well together; next, 
strain through a linen cloth; lastly, wash 
the powder repeatedly with boiling water, 
-and dry it upon bibulous paper, in a heat of 
200°.” Itis in form of very fine powder, 
‘considerably resembling flour in its appear- 
ance and feel; it has no sensible taste on 


_ the tongue; it gives a faint greenish colour 


to the tincture of violets, and converts turn- 


sole toablue. It is employed medicinally 
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as an absorbent, antacid, and purgative, ig 
doses from half a drachm to two drachms, 

MAGNE’SIZ SU/LPHAS. Sulphas 
magnesia.  Sulphas magnesie purificata, 
Magnesia vitriolata. Sal catharticus amarus. 
Sal catharticum amarum. Sulphate of mag- 
nesia. Epsom salt. Bitter purging salt. 

The sulphate of magnesia exists in several 
mineral springs, and in sea-water. 

It is from these saline solutions that the 
salt is obtained; the method generally 
adopted for obtaining it is evaporation, 
which causes the salt to crystallize in tetra- 
hedral prisms. It has a very bitter taste, 
and is soluble in its own weight of water at 
60°, and in three-fourths of its weight of 
boiling water. Sulphate of magnesia, when 
perfectly pure, eflloresces ; but that of com- 
merce generally contains foreign salts, such 
as the muriate of magnesia, which renders. 
it so deliquescent, that it must be kept in 
a close vessel or bladder. By the action of 
heat it undergoes the watery fusion, and 
loses its water of crystallization, but does 
not part with its acid. One hundred parts 
of crystallized sulphate of magnesia consist 
of 29.35 parts of acid, 17 of earth, and 
53.65 of water. The alkalies, strontian, 
barytes, and all the salts formed by these 
salifiable bases, excepting the alkaline 
muriates, decompose sulphate of magnesia. 
It is also decomposed by the nitrate, carbo- 
nate and muriate of lime. 

Epsom salt is a mild and gentle purga- 
tive, operating with sufficient efficacy, and 
in general with ease and safety, rarely oc 
casioning any gripes, or the other incon- 
veniencies of resinous purgativés. Six or 
eight drachms may be dissolved in a proper 
quantity of common water; or four, five, 
or more in a pint or quart of the purging 
mineral waters. These solutions may like- 
wise be so managed, in small doses, as to 
produce evacuation from the other emunce 
tories; if the patient be kept warm, they 
increase perspiration, and by moderate exer- 
cise in the cool air, the urinary discharge. 
Some allege that this salt has a peculiar 
effect in allaying pain, as in colic, even inde- 
pendently of evacuation. 

' It is, however, principally used for the 
preparation of the subcarbonate of magnesia. 

Macenet. See Magnes. 

MAGNETISM. The property which 
iron possesses of attracting or repelling other 
iron, according to circumstances, that is, 
similar poles of magnets repel, but opposite 
poles attract each other. 

MAGNETISM, ANIMAL. A sym- 
pathy lately supposed, by some persons, 
to exist between the magnet and the human 
body; by means of which, the former be- 
came capable of curing many diseases in an 
unknown way, somewhat resembling the 
performances of the old magicians, Animal. 
magnetism is now entirely exploded. eed Ny 

Ma’exum pe't vo/num. So Dr. Mead 
calls the Peruyian bark. 
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“ MA’GNUM OS. The third bone of 


the lower row of bones of the carpus, reck- 
oning from the thumb towards the little 
finger. 
‘Ma’ewus mo'rzus. The great disease. 
So Hippocrates calls the epilepsy. 
Macy'paris. The root of the herb laser- 
‘wort. 
Maua’conr. Mahogany. See Swietenia. 
Mawatzes. A species of Prunus 
Maumov'py. Scammonium. 
“Maidenhair. See Adianthum. 
Marenuarrn, CaAnana. Adianthum 
Canadense. This is the Adianthum peda- 
tum, of Linneus. It is in common use in 
France, for the same purposes as the common 
adianthum is in this country, and appears 
to be far superior to it. 
- Maidenhair, English. See Adianthum. 
Maripennarr-tree. Ginkgo. Ginan Iisio. 
In China and Japan, where this tree grows, 
the fruit acquires the size of a damask plum, 
and contains a kernel resembling that of 
our apricot. ‘These kernels always make part 
of the desert at all public feasts and enter- 
tainments. They are ‘said to promote di- 
gestion, and to cleanse the stomach and 
bowels. Lib 
-Masa'ntuemum. See Convallariamajalis. 

Mart-a’nscnt. <A species of rhamnus 
growing in Malabar. . A decoction of its 
root is recommended against the gout ; and. 
a decoction of its leaves against the jaun- 
dice. 

Mart-z’Lov. A Malabar tree, from whose 
bruised leaves and bark is prepared an 
apozem against the after-pains of women in 
child-bed, and for promoting the lochia. 

Man-evovu-Ka'rou. This is larger than 

the above species. It is evergreen and 
astringent. 

MAJORA/NA. (Quod mense Maio 
jfloreat, because it flowers in May.) See 
Origanum majorana. : | 

Maysora/NA sYRIACA: 

— marum. 
‘°° Ma’za. (From malus, an apple; so 
called from its roundness.) A prominent 
‘part of the cheek. 
Ma/na Assy RIA. 
Ma/La £THIOPICA. 
“ persicon. 

Ma‘ta AURA'NTIA. 
tim. 

Ma’‘za coto’NEA. 

| Ma’ua insa’na xY’Gra. 
black-fruited night-shade. « 
melongena. 

“Ma’tapar vprum. See Eugenia jambos. 

Maraza’trurni otEum. Oil of cassia 

- jignea. eigites” 
-. _Matapa’tHrum. (MaAa€a@poy: from 
_ Malabar, in India, whence it was brought, 
and betre, a leaf, Ind.) The leaf of the 
~ tree whose bark is called cassia. See Law- 


See Teucrium 


The citron. 
A species of Lyco- 


See Citrus auran- 


The quince. 
The fruit of the 
See Solanum 


| i (From HaraBabpor, 


' crete. 
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ynalabathrum.) Ointment of malabathrum. 
It is ‘compounded of myrrh, spikenard, 
malabathrum, and many other aromatic in- 
gredients. — 

Malacca bean. 

Ma‘taca RADIX. 
gittaria alexipharmaca. 

Ma‘tacur. (From padaxos, soft; so 
called from the softness of its leaf.) The 
mallow. 

MALACHITE. (From podaxn, the 
mallow; from its resemblance in colour to 
the mallow.) \ A species of copper cre 
found in Siberia. 

Mata‘cra. (From padaxtoy, a ravenous 
fish.) Pica, or depraved appetite, when 
such things are coveted as are not proper 
for food. 35 

MALACO/STEON. (From padakos, 
soft, and oseov, a bone.) Mollities ossiwme 
A softness of the bones. 

Mata‘crica. (From padacow, to sof- 
ten.) Emollient medicines, 

MA’LZA OS. (From malus, so called 
from its roundness.) The .cheek-bone. 
See Jugale os. 

MALAGFUETTA. 
Paradise. 

Mata/cema. (From padacow, to soften. ) 
Baos. tis synonymous with Cataplasma, 
from the frequency of making cataplasms to 
soften ; but formerly malagmas were made 
of many other ingredients. 


See Avicennia tomentosa. 
The root of the sa-. 


Malaguetia. Grains of 


Maramiris. <A species of Piper. 
MALA’RUM O/’SSA. The cheek~ 
bones. See Jugale os. 


MA’/LATES. Salts formed by the union 
of the malic acid, or acid of apples, with 
different bases ; thus malate of copper, malate 


of lead, ec. 


Ma‘tz. The arm-pit. 


Male fern. See Polypodium filix mas. 
Male orchis. See Orchis mascula. 
Male speedwell. See Veronica, — 


MALIC ACID.  <Acidum maticum. 
This acid is obtained by saturating the 
juice ofvapples with alkali, and pouring in 
the acetous'solution of lead, until it occa- 
sions no more precipitate. The precipi- 
tate is then to be edulcorated, and sulphu- 
ric acid poured on it, until the liquor has 
acquired a fresh acid taste, without any 
mixture of sweetness. The whole is then 
to be filtered, to separate the sulphate of 
lead. The filtered liquor is the malic acid, 
which is very pure, remains always in a 
fluid state, and cannot be rendered con- 
The union of this acid with different 
bases, constitutes what are called malates. 

MALIGNANT. Malignus. A term 
which may be applied to any disease whose 
symptoms are so aggravated as to threaten 
destruction of the patient. It is frequently 
used to signify a dangerous epidemic. 

* Malignant fever. See Typhus. 

Malignant sore throat. See Cynanche 


maligna, ie 4 
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» Ma's. A disease of the skin, produced 
by an insect lodging underneath. It is very 
common in Persia, where the disease is 
produced by the worm called Gordius me- 
dinensis, or Dracunculus Persicus ; in Ame- 
rica, by the Puler; and it is sometimes 
produced in Europe by the Pediculus. 

MaiaM-ro'ppaLl. 
tree in Malabar, the root, bark, leaves, 
and fruit of which are esteemed, as a 
specific, in the epilepsy. 

MALLEABILITY. (Malleabilitas ; 
from malléus, a hammer.) ‘The property 
which several metals possess of being ex- 
tended under the hammer into thin plates, 
without cracking. The thin leaves of sil- 
ver and gold are the best. examples of mal- 
leability. 

Matieamorne. Pavetie. Pavate. Ery- 
sipelas curans arbor. A shrub which grows 
in Malabar. The leaves, boiled in palm 
oil, cure the impetigo ; the root, powdered 
‘and mixed with ginger, is diuretic. 

Ma’tuzt ANnTE’nior. See Lazator tym- 
pani. 


Ma’trxer exre’rnus. See Lazator tym- 
pani. 

Ma’trer rnte’RNus. See Tensor tym- 
pani. 

MALLE/OLUS. (Dim. of malleus, a 


mallet; so called from its supposed re- 
semblance to a mallet.) The ancle, dis- 
tinguished into external and internal, or 
malleolus externus and internus. 
© MA‘/LLEUS. (Malleus quasi molleus ; 
from mollio, to soften; ahammer.) <A bone 
of the internal ear is so termed from its re- 
semblance. It is distinguished into a head, 
neck, and manubrium. The head is round, 
and encrusted with a thin cartilage, and an- 
nexed to another bone of the ear, the incus, 
by ginglymus. Its neck is narrow, and 
situated between the head and manubrium, 
or handle; from which a long slender pro- 
cess arises, adheres to a furrow in the audi- 
tory canal, and is continued as far as the 
fissure in the articular cavity of the temporal 
‘bone. The manubriwm is terminated by 
an enlarged extremity, and connected to the 
membrana tympani by a short conoid pro- 
~ Mallow, common. See Mailva. 
Mallow, round-leaved. See Mailva rotun- 


difolia. | 
Mallow, vervain. See Malva alcea. 
-Matocrana’tum. (From malum, . an 


apple, and granum, a grain; so named 
from its grain-like seeds.) The pomegranate. 
-. MALPIGHI, Marcetzo, was born near 
Bologna, in 1628. He went through his 
_preliminary studies with great eclat, and 
especially distinguished himself by his zea- 
lous pursuit of -anatomy. His merit pro- 
cured him in 1655, the degree of doctor in 
medicine, and three years after the appoint- 
ment of professor of physic, at Bologna ; 


* 
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but he was soon invited to Pisa, by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. However, the 
air of this place injuring his health, which 
was naturally delicate, he was obliged in 
1659 to return to his office at Bologna. 
Three years after he was tempted by. the 
magistrates of Messina, to accept the medi« 
cal professorship there; but his little de- 
ference to ancient authorities involved him 
in controversies with his colleagues, which’ 
forced him to return again to Bologna, in 
1666. His reputation rapidly extended 
throughout Europe as a philosophical en- 
quirer, and he was chosen a member of the 
royal society of London, which afterwards 
printed his works at their own expense. In 
1691, Pope Innocent XII.‘ on his election, 
chose Malpighi for his chief physician and 
chamberlain, whence he removed to Rome ; 
but three years after he was carried off by an 
apoplectic stroke. He joined with an inde- 
fatigable pursuit of knowledge, a remark~ 
able degree of candour and modesty; and 
ranks very high among the philosophers of 
the physiological age in which he lived. 
He was the first to employ the microscope 
in examining the circulation of the blood ; 
and the same instrument assisted him in 
exploring the minute structure of various 
organs, as is evident from his first publica- 
tion on the lungs, in 1661; and this. was 
followed by successive treatises on. many 
other parts. In 1669, his essay ‘‘ De For- 
matione Pulli in Ovo,” was printed at 
London, with his remarks on “the silk- 
worm, and on the conglobate glands: much 
light was thrown by these investigations on 
the obscure subject of generation, and other 
important points of physiology. He was 
thence led to the consideration of the struc- 
ture and functions of plants, and evinced 
himself an original, as well as a very pro- 
found observer. His “ Anatome Planta- 
rum”’ was published by the royal society in 
1675 and 1679, with some observations on 
the incubation of the egg. His only me- 
dical work, ‘* Consultatiorum Medicinalium 


sat 


-Centuria Prima,’’ did not appear till 1713: 


he was not distinguished as a practitioner, 
but deserves praise for pointing out the 
mischief of bleeding in the malignant: epi- 
demies, which prevailed in Italy in his time. 

Mauereurs c@ta’sra. (So named in 
honour of Malpighi.) The systematic 
name of a-tree which affords an esculent 


cherry. 

Ma’trna.- (From padacow, to soften.) 
Malthacodes. A medicine softened and 
tempered with wax. 

Maurua’crica. (From pad@axgw, to 
soften.) Emollient medicines, 

Matrurorum, Common salt. 

MA‘/LUM. 1. Adisease. 2. An apple. 

Ma'tum mo/xtuum. A disease that 


appears in the form of a pustule, which 
soon forms a dry, brown, hard, and broad 
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crust. It ‘is seldom attended with pain, 
and remains fixed for a long time before 
it can be detached. It is mostly observed 
on the tibia and os coccygis, and sometimes 
the face. 
- Ma‘tus. 
Malus. | 
Ma’uus I’nvica. Bilumbdi biting-bing, of 
Bontius. The malus Indica :-—fructu pen- 
tagono, of Europeans, It is carefully culti- 
vated in the gardens of the East-Indies, 
where it flowers throughout the year. The 
juice of the root is cooling, and drank as a 
cure for fevers. The leaves boiled and 
made into a cataplasm with rice, are famed 
in all sorts of tumours, and the juice of the 
fruit is used in almost all external heats, 
dipping linen rags in it, and applying them 
to the parts. It is drank, mixed with ar- 
rack, to cure diarrheas; and the dried 
leaves, mixed with betel leaves and given in 


The apple-tree. See Pyrus 


-arrack, are said to promote delivery. The 


ripe fruit is eaten as a delicacy, and the 
unripe made into a pickle for the use of the 
table. 

MA’LVA. (Malva, quasi molva; from 
mollis, soft; named from the softness of 
its leaves.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system, Class, Mo~- 
nadelphia. Order, Polyandria. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon mallow. See Malva sylvestris. 

Ma’tva a’tcra. ‘The vervain mallow. 
The flowers of this plant are used medici- 
nally in some countries. f 

Ma’tva arzo Rea. See Alcea. 

Ma‘iva rorunpiro’t14.  Round-leaved 
mallow. The whole herb and root possess 
similar virtues to, and may be substituted 
for, the common mallow. See Malva. 

Ma/tva sytve’stris. The systematic 
name of the common mallow. Malva vul- 
garis. Malva: — caule erecto herbaceo, foliis 
septemlobatis acutis, pedunculis  petiolisque 
pilosis. This indigenous plant has a strong 
atfinity to the althza, both in a botanical 
and a medical respect. See dlihea. The 
leaves and flowers are principally used in 
fomentations, cataplasms, and emollient 
enemas. The internal use of the leaves 
seems to be wholly superseded by the radix 
althee. 

Ma‘tva’ versena’cea. diced. Alcea 
vulgaris major. Veryain mallow. ‘This 
plant is, distinguished from the common 
mallow, by its leaves being jagged, or cut 
in about the edges. It agrees in virtues 
with the other mallows, but it is least mu- 
cilaginous of any. 

Ma’tva vutea’ris. See Malva. 

Matvavi'scus. (From malva, the mal- 
low, and viscus, glue; so named from its 
viscidity.) The marsh-mallow. See Al- 
thea officinalis. 


MALVERN WATER. The village of 


Great Malvern has, for many years, been 


celebrated for a spring of remarkable pu- 
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rity; which has acquired the name of the 
holy well, from the reputed sanctity of its 
waters, and the real and extensive benefit 
long derived in various cases from its use. 

The holy well water, when first drawn, 
appears quite clear and pellucid, and does 
not become sensibly turbid on standing. 
It possesses somewhat of an agreeable 
pungency to the taste; but this is not con- 
siderable. In other respects it does not 
differ in taste from pure good water. 

The contents of Malvern holy well are: 
—some carbonic acid, which is in an un- 
combined state, capable of acting upon iron, 
and of giving a little taste to the water; but 
the exact quantity of which has not been as- 
certained : —a very small portion of earth, 
either lime or magnesia, united with the 
carbonic and marine acids: perhaps a little 
neutral alkaline salt, and a very large pro- 
portion of water: — for we may add, that, 
the carbonic’ acid perhaps excepted, the fo- 
reign matter is less than that of any spring- 
water which we use. No iron, or metal of 
any kind, is. found in it, though there are 
chalybeates in the neighbourhood. 

It is singular that, notwithstanding its 
apparent purity, this water is said not to 
keep well, and soon acquires a foetid smell, 
by standing in open vessels. 

Malvern water, like many others, was at 
first only employed as an external applica-— 
tion; and this, indeed, is still its principal 
use, though it is extended, with some advan- 
tage, to a few internal diseases, It has 
been found highly efficacious in painful and 
déep ulcerations, the consequence of a scro- 
phulous habit of body, and which are always 
attended with much local irritation, and 
often general fever. Applied to the sore, it 
moderates the profuseness of the discharge, 
corrects the fetor, which so peculiarly marks 
a caries of the bone, promotes the granulat- 
ing process, and a salutary exfoliation of the 
carious part; and by a long perseverance in 
this course, very dangerous and_ obstinate 
cases have at last been cured. Inflamma- 
tion of the eye, especially the ophthalmia, 
which is so troublesome in scrophulous ha- 
bits, often yields to this simple application, 
and we find that, for a great number, of 
years, persons afilicted with sore eyes, have 
been in the habit of resorting to Malvern 
holy well. Another order of external dis- 
eases, for which this water is greatly cele- 
brated, is cutaneous eruptions; even those 
obstinate cases of dry desquamations, that 
frequently follow a sudden application of 
cold in irritable habits, are ‘often cured by 
this remedy. Where the skin is hot and 
dry, it remarkably relieves the intolerable 
itching of herpetic disorders, and renders 
the surface of the body more cool and per- 
spirable. It appears, however, from a nice 
observation of Dr. Wall, that this method of 
treatment is net so successful in the cuta- 
neous eruptions of very lax leucophlegm- 
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atic habits; where the extremities are cold 
and the circulation languid ; but that it suc- 
éeeds best where there is unusual irritation 


of the skin, and where it is apt to break in, 


painful fissures, that ooze out a watery acrid 
lymph. On the first application of this wa- 
ter to an inflamed surface, it will often for a 
time increase the pain and irritation, but 
these effects go off in a few days. 

The great benefit arising from using Mal- 
vern waters, as an external remedy, in dis- 
eases of the skin and surface of the body, 
has led to its employment in some internal 
disorders, and often with considerable ad- 
vantage. Of these, the most important are 
painful affections of the kidneys and blad- 
der, attended with the discharge of bloody, 
purulent, or foctid urine, the hectic fever, 
produced by scrophulous ulceration of 
the lungs, or very extensive and. irritating 
sores on the surface of the body, and also 
fistulas of long standing, that have been 
neglected, and have become constant and 
troublesome sores. 

The Malvern water is in general a per- 
fectly safe application, and may be used. 
with the utmost freedom, both as an exter- 
nal dressing for sores and as a common drink. 

The internal use of Malvern waters is 
sometimes attended at first with a slight 
nausea, and, not unfrequently, for the first 
day or two, it occasions some degree of 
drowsiness, vertigo, or slight pain of the 
head, which comes on’a few minutes after 
drinking it. These symptoms go off spon- 
taneously, after a few days,’ or may readily 
be removed by a mild purgative. ‘The 
effects of this water on the bowels are not at 
all constant; frequently it purges briskly 
for a few days, but it is not uncommon for 
the body ‘to be rendered costive by its use, 
especially as Dr. Wall observes, with those 
who are accustomed to malt liquors. In 
all cases, it decidedly increases the flow of 
urine, and the general health of the patient. 
The duration of a course of Malvern wa- 
ters must vary very considerably on account 
of the different kinds of disease for which 
this spring is resorted to. 

Mame’, The mammoe, momin, or tod- 
dy-tree. This tree is found in different 
ie of the West Indies, but those on the 
Island of Hispaniola are the best. From 
incisions made in the branches, a copious 
discharge of pellucid liquor is obtained, 
_ which is called momin, or toddy wine ; 
it must be drank very sparingly, because 
of its very diuretic quality. 
as an effectual preservative from the stone, 
as also a solvent of it when generated, 
There are two species. | 

Mamr'ttra. (Dim. of mamma, the 
breast.) The breasts of men are so term- 
ed. It is likewise applied sometimes to 
the nipple. 

- Mami'na. It is said, by Paulus /gi- 
neta, to be the root of a plant which is of a 


It is esteemed. 
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detergent quality. Some think it is the root 
of the doronicum; but what it really is, 
cannot be ascertained. 

MA’MMA.. See Breast. : 

MA’MMARY ARTERIES. Arierie 
‘mamillares. The internal mammary artery 
is a branch of the subclavian, and gives off 
the mediastinal, thymal, and pericardiac 
arteries. The external mammary is a branch 
of the axillary artery. . 

MAMMARY VEINS. Vene ma- 
millares. ‘These vessels accompany the ar- 
teries, and evacuate their blood into the 
subclavian vein. 

Mammra Americana. The systematic 
name of the tree on which the mammee 
fruit grows. See Mammee. 

Mammoerr. <A delicious fruit, the pro- 
duce of the Mammea Americana, of Lin- 
neus. They have a very grateful flavour 
when ripe, and are much cultivated in 
Jamaica, where they are generally sold in 
the markets for one of the best fruits of the 
island. 

MAN. Homo. Man is compounded 
of solids, fluids, a vital principle, and, what 
distinguishes him from every other animal, 
a soul. 

I. The solids are divided into hard and 
soft, which analysis demonstrates to be 
formed of earthy particles, connected toge- 
ther by an intermediate gluten. The hard 
parts are the bones and cartilages. The soft 
parts, muscles, nerves, the viscera, and every 
other part, except the fluids. See Bone, 
Cartilage, Ligament, Muscle, Artery, Vein, 
Nerve, Lymphatics, &c. 

II. The fluids are very various. 
Fluids of the Body. 

Anatomy demonstrates the structure of 
the various parts of which the human 
body consists. | Chemistry has, of late, 
made great progress towards ascertaining 
its principles and elements, which are as 
follows : — 

The constituent principles of man are — 
1. The water, which constitutes the greatest 
part of the humours, and is the vehicle of 
the other principles. 2. The animal gas, 
which consists of carburetted hydrogen, 
and is found, not only in the blood, but in 
all the other fiuids. 3. The inflammable 
gas, emitted from the laige intestines, in 
fiatu. 4. The animal gluten, which consists 
of carbon and azote, and forms the fibres of 
the solid parts; the caseous~portion of the 
milk; and the principal part of the cruor of 
the blood. 5. The albumen, present in the 
serum of blood. 6. The jelly, found in 
the serum of the blood; lymph of the 
lymphatic vessels, and other fluids. 7. The 
cruor, which is the animal gluten impreg- 
nated with iron. 8. The mucus, which 
lubricates the primz vie; the aérial sur- 
faces of the lungs; the parts of generation, 
and. the urinary passages. 9. The animal 
oil, which fills the cells of the adipose mem- 


See 


‘of the urine. 
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brane. 10. The resin, found in the bile. 
11. The sebacic acid, which is present in 
animal oil, 12. The phosphoric acid, which 
enters into the composition of the anttial 
earth of the bones, and some of the salts 
15. The saclactic acid, in the 
sugar of the serum of the milk. 14. The 
sugar, latent in'the serum of the milk. 15. 
The animal earth, which is phosphate of 
lime, and not only forms the greatest part of 
the bones, but also is found in the fibres of 
the soft parts, and in all the fluids. 16. 


Phosphate of ammonia, and 17. Phosphate 


of soda, both of which are detected in the 
urine. .18. Culinary salt, obtained from 
the urine, gastric juice, and other hu- 
mours, 

The elementary principles of our body 


‘hitherto known, are, 1. Azote, an element 


which, combined with hydrogen, constitutes 
volatile alkali; with the matter of heat, 
azotic air; with carbon, the gluten of ani- 
mal fibres. -dxzote is the primary element of . 
the animal body, for it may be extracted 
from almost every part of the animal; the 
mucus, jelly, membranes, tendons, liga- 
ments, and cartilages, afford it in a less 
degree; the lymph, serum of the blood, 
the water of hydropic patients; the liquor 
amnii, and cheese, give’ out’ more; the 
greatest quantity is ‘obtained from the co- 
agulable lymph of the blood, and from mus- 
cle. The flesh of young animals contains 
less than that of old: and it is in greater 
quantity in sarcophagous, than in the flesh 
of phytophagous animals and fish.- 2. The 
matter of heat, which enters into the com- 


position of both solids and fluids, and which, 


in a separate form, constitutes the anicaal 
heat. 3. The matter of light, which, in its 
free state, produces vision; and, when com- 
pounded, enters as an element into the com- 
position of oii and all other inflammable 
parts. The eyes of animals, which shine in the 
night-time, owe this property to the matter 
of light. 4. The electric matter, which en- 
ters into all bodies, and affords the pheno- 
mena of animal electricity. 5. Oxygen, 
which, in combination with the matter of 
heat, constitutes vital air; with hydrogen, 
with acescent bases, the acid 


salts of our fluids. 6. Hydrogen, which, 


‘combined with oxygen, forms water; with 


azote, volatile alkali; with the matter cf 
heat, inflammable air, which is emitted 
from the large intestines ; and with carbon, 
animal gas; and lastly, combined with car- 
bon, and the sebacic acid, constitutes the 
oil of the adipose membrane. 7. Carbon, 
which, in combination with hydrogen and 
the sebacic acid, constitutes the oil of the 
adipose membrane ; with hydrogen alone, 
animal.gas ; with. azote, animal gluten. 8. 
Sulphur, which, combined with inflammable 
air, constitutes the hepatic air, that exhales 
from muscular fibres, hair, incubated eggs, 
animal gluten, and, according to Lavoisier, 
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hurnati excrement. 9. Phosphorus, which, 
with oxygen, forms the phosphoric’ acid ; 
and, ‘with inflammable air,. phosphuretted 
hydrogen. The lucid sweat of some men, 
the phosphorescence, or light, given out by 
the putrefying bodies of some animals, and 
the phosphorus obtained from cheese, and 
human: bones, ‘sufficiently show that “phos- 


phorus constitutes an element of our body. 


10. Soda, or the fixed mineral alkali. “11. 
Potash, or the fixed vegetable alkali. Each 


‘of these is found in several of the fluids of 


the human body: 12. An earthy element. 

Of the earths, no kind is so frequently de- 
tected as the calcareous, which is found in 
the bones and other parts. 15. metallic 
element. ° Of so great a number of metals, 
iron and manganese alone are found in an. 
organized body, whether animal or vegetable. 
Tron is in greater quantity in ‘the flesh than 
in the bones; but in the greatest proportion 
in the:cruor or red part of the blood. 14. 

n odorous principle, perceptible in all the 
animal fluids; but of a peculiar kind in the 
human urine and excrements. 15. The ner- 
vous fluid, or principle contained in the 
neryes, and which appears to be an element 
sui generis, distinct from all known fluids, 
and not to be collected by art. 

III.: The vital principle. In all solid 
and fluid parts of a living body, there exists 
an element, with properties peculiar . to 
itself, which’ constitutes life; hence it is 
justly called vital. “This principle induces 
‘a mode of union in the ‘other elements, 
widely differing from that which arises from 
the common laws of chemical affinity. By 
the aid of this principle, nature produces 
the animal fluids, as blood, bile,semen, and 
the rest, which can never be produced by 
the art of chemistry. But if, in consequence 
of death, the laws of vital attraction, or 
affinity, cease to operate, then the elements, 
recovering their former properties, become 
again obedient to the common laws of che- 
mical affinity, and enter into new combin- 
ations, from which, new principles, in the 
process of putrefaction, are produced. Thus 
the hydrogen, combining itself with the 
azote forms volatile alkali; and the carbu- 
retted hydrogen, with the azote, putrid air, 
into which the whole body is converted. It 
also appears from hence, why organized 
bodies alone, namely, animal and vegetable, 
are subject to putridity; to which inorganic 
or mineral substances are in no degree 
liable, the latter not being compounded ac- 
cording ‘to the laws of vi ital affinity, but only 
according to those of chemical affinity. Tor 
the fatiscense, or resolution of pyrites, or 
sulphuret of iron, in atmospheric air, is not 


‘putrefaction, but only the oxygen, furnished 
-by the air, combining with the sulphur, and 
forming iron and sulphate of iron. 


Fire, as well as ‘putridity, separates the 
constituent principles of animal bodies into 
their elements; but these, by a peculiar law, 
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ander the action of fire, again combine in a 
different manner, and form peculiar consti- 
tuent principles, called the products of fire. 
Thus the hydrogen, combining with azote, 
is changed into volatile alkali: but with a 
large proportion of carbon, it forms empy- 
reumatic oil. From what has hitherto been 
said, it will also appear, that the true con- 
stituent principles of the animal body can- 
not be detected, either by putrefaction or 
the action of fire; for by these: means we 
only discover the elements of those princi- 
ples. Thus, whenever volatile alkali is 
found to be generated, azote and hydrogen 
may be supposed to have been present in 
the natural state of thc animal substance ; 
and when empyreumatic oil is obtained, it 
may be concluded it is furnished by the hy- 
‘drogen and carbon of the animal part. 

Ma‘naca. A Brazil shrub, whose root 
is powerfully emetic and cathartic. 

Ma'xcoron. According to Oribasius, a 
kind of sugar, which is found in a sort of 
cane. 

Mancvura/xa. The origanum vulgare. 

MANDI/BULA. (From mando, to 
chew.), The lower jaw. See Mazilla in- 
ferior. . 

Manpra’cora, (From pavdpa, a den, 
and ayeipw, to collect; because it grows 
about caves and dens of beasts ; or from the 
German man dragen, bearing man.) See 
Atropa. 

Manopracory'sxs. (From pavdparyopa, 
the mandrake.) Wine, in which the roots 
of the male mandrake are infused. : 

Mandrake. See Atropa. 

Mannuca’tor. (From manduco, to 
chew.) The muscles which perform the 
action of chewing. 

Ma’nea. (Indian.) The mango-tree. 

MANGANESE. This metallic sub- 
stance seems, after iron, to be the most fre- 
quently diffused: metal through the earth ; 
its ores are very common. As a peculiar 
metal, it was first noticed by Gahn and 
Scheele, in the years 1774 and 1777, It is 
always found in the state of an oxid, varying 
in the degree of oxidizement. La Pey- 
rouse affirmed that he had found manga- 
nese in a metallic state ; but there was pro- 
bably some mistake in his observation. ‘The 
ores are distinguished into grey ovrid of 
manganese, black oxid of manganese, reddish 
white oxid of manganese, and carbonate of 
manganese. All these combinations have an 
earthy texture; they are very ponderous ; 
they occur both amorphous and crystallized ; 
and generally contain a large quantity of 
iron. ‘Their colour is black, blackish 
brown, or grey, seldom white. They soil 
the fingers like soot. They are sometimes 
crystallized in prisms, tetrahedral, rhom- 
boidal, or striated. 

_ Properties. —Manganese is of a whitish 
grey colour. Its fracture is granulated, 
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irregular, and uneven, “It is of a metallic 
brilliancy, which it, however, soon loses in 
the air. Itsspecific gravity is about 8. I¢, 
is very hard, and extremely brittle. It is 
one of the most refractory metals, and most 
difficult to fuse, requiring at least 160° of 
Wedgwood’s pyrometer. Its attraction of 
oxygen is so rapid, that.exposure to the air 
is sufficient to render it: red, brown, black, 
and friable, in a very short time; it can, 
therefore, only be kept under water, oil, or 
ardent spirit. It isthe most combustible of 
all the metals. It decomposes water, by means 
of heat, very rapidly, as well as the greater 
part of the metallic oxids. It decomposes 
sulphuric acid. It is soluble in nitric acid. 
It is fusible with earths, and colours them 
brown, violet, or red, according to its state 
of oxidizement. It frees from colour 
glasses tinged by iron. It does not readily 
unite with sulphur. . It combines with phos- 
phorus. It unites with gold, silver, and 
copper, and renders them brittle. It unites 
to arsenic in close vessels, but does not 
enter into union with mercury. It forms 
three differently coloured oxids, by combin- 
ing with different proportions of oxygen. 

Method of obtaining . Manganese-—This 
metal is obtained by mixing the black oxid, 
finely powdered, with, pitch ; making it into 
a ball, and putting, this into.a crucible, with 
powdered charcoal, one-tenth - of. an> inch 
thick at the sides, and one-fourth :of an inch 
deep at the bottom. The empty. space is 
then to be filled with powdered charcoal ; a 
cover is. to be luted on; and the cru- 
cible exposed, for an hour, to the strongest 
heat that can be raised. Or, digest the 
black oxid of manganese repeatedly, with 
the addition of one-sixteenth of sugar, in 
nitric acid; dilute the mixture with three 
times its bulk of water; filter it, ‘and de- 
compose it by the addition of potash ; col- 
lect the precipitate, form it into a paste with 
oil, and put it into a. crucible, well lined 
with charcoal. Expose the crucible for at 
least two hours to the strongest heat of a 
forge. 

Manganese may also be obtained in the 
following manner : 

Prepare a saturated solution of sulphate 
of manganese, bring it to a boiling heat, 
and add to it, gradually,’ a solution of tar- 
trate of potash, until no further precipitate 
ensues ; then filter the solution, and wash 
the precipitate in water, and when. dry, 
make it into a paste with oil, and proceed 
as before. 

In this precess, the sulphuric acid unites 
to the potash, and forms sulphate of potash, 
and the tartaric acid joins to the oxyd of 
manganese, and forms a tartrate of manga- 
nese, which is decomposable by heat. 

Mancret worsen. The root of scarcity. 
A plant of great importance, as.a‘substitute 
for bread in periods of famine. It has not, 
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however, succeeded so well in this country 
as in Germany. It is properly a species of 
beet. 

MANGET, Joun James, was born at 
Geneva in 1652.. He originally studied for 
the clerical profession, but, after five years’ 
labour, his inclination to medical pursuits 
prevailed, and he made such progress, with- 
out the aid of any teacher, that he was ad- 
mitted to the degree of doctor at Valence in 
1678. He then commenced practice in his 
native city, and obtained considerable re- 
putation, and refused many invitations to go 
to other countries. In 1699 he was ap- 
pointed chief physician to Frederick III. 
afterwards first King of Prussia. In his 
literary labours he was indefatigable even to 
the end of his life, which terminated in bis 
91st year. Among the numerous works of 
compilation, executed by him, originality is 
not to be expected ; nor are they remarkable 
for judgment or accuracy, though still some- 
times useful for reference. He published 
ample collections on almost every subject 
connected with medicine, besides improved 
editions of the works of others: but the 
most. important of his productions is en- 
titled ‘‘ Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medicorum 
veterum et recentiorum,’’ at which he la- 
boured when at least eighty years of age. 

Maner'rera. (From Mango, the name 
of the fruit which it bears.) ‘The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. The 
Mango-tree. 

Manerrera IJ/notca. The systematic 
name of the mango-tree, which is cultivated 
all over Asia. Mangos, when ripe, are 
juicy, of a good flavour, and so fragrant as 
to perfume the air to a considerable dis- 
tance. They are eaten either raw or pre- 
served with sugar, Their taste is-so lus- 
cious, that they soon pall the appetite. The 
unripe fruits are pickled in the milk of the 
cocoa-nut that has stood until sour, with 
salt, capsicum, and garlick. From the ex- 
pressed juice is prepared a wine; and the 
remainder of the kernel can be reduced to 
an excellent flour for the making of bread. 

Manco. See Mangifera indica. - 

MANGosTANA. 

MawncostEEn. 

Mangosteen bark. 

MA’NIA. (From pawoua, to rage.) 
Raving or furious madness. A genus of 
disease. in the class neuroses, and order 
vesania, of Cullen. The definition of 
mania is delirium, unaccompanied with 
fever; but this does not seem altogether 
correct ; as a delirium may prevail without 
any frequency of pulse, or fever; as hap- 
pens sometimes with women in the hysteric 
disease. In mania, the mind is not perfectly 

_ master of all its functions; it receives im- 
pressions from the senses, which are very 
different from those produced in health; the 
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judgment and memory are both lost, or 
impaired, and the irritability of the body is 
much ‘diminished, being capable, as is sup- 
posed, of resisting the usual morbid effects 
of cold, hunger, and watching, and being 
likewise less susceptible of other disease 

than before. 

Mania may be said to be a false per- 
ception of things, marked by an incohe-_ 
rence, or raving, and a resistance of the 
passions to the command of the will, ac- 
companied, for the most part, with a vio- 
lence of action, and furious resentment at 
restraint. . 

There are two species of madness, viz. 
the melancholic and furious. 

Madness is occasioned by affections of 
the mind, such as anxiety, grief, love, 
religion, terror, or enthusiasm; the fre- 
quent and uncurbed indulgence in any 
passion, or emotion, and by abstruse stu- 
dy. Inshort, it may be produced by any 
thing that affects the mind so forcibly as to 
take off its attention from all other affairs. 
Violent excercise, frequent intoxication, a 
sedentary life, the suppression of periodical 
and occasional discharges and. secretions, 
excessive evacuations, and paralytic sei- 
zures, are likewise enumerated as remote 
causes. Certain diseases of the febrile 
kind have been found to occasion madness, 
where their action has been very ‘violent. | 
In some cases it proceeds from an heredi- 
tary predisposition. Two constitutions 
are particularly the victims of madness ; 
the sanguine and melancholic: by the dif- 
ference of which its appearance is some- 
what modified. Each species of mania is 
accompanied with particular symptoms. 
Those which attend on the melancholic are 
sadness, dejection of spirits, and its at- 
tendants. Those which accompany an at- 
tack of furious madness, are severe pains 
in the head, redness of the face, noise in 
the ears, wildness of the countenance, roll- 
ing and glistening of the eyes, grinding of 
the teeth, loud roaring, violent exertion of 
strength, absurd incoherent discourse, un- 
accountable malice to certain persons, 
particularly to the nearest relatives and 
friends, a dislike to such places and scenes 
as formerly afforded particular pleasure, a 
diminution of the irritability of the body, 
with respect to the morbid effects of cold, 
hunger and watching, together with a full, 
quick pulse. 

Mania comes on at different periods of 
life; but, in the greater number of cases, 
it makes its attack between thirty and forty 
years of age. Females appear to be more 
subject to mania than males. 

Dissections of maniacal cases, Dr. 'Tho- 
mas observes, most generally show an ef- 
fusion of water into the cavities of the 
brain; but, in some cases, we are able to 
discover eyident marks of previous in- 
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flammation, such as thickening and opa- 
city of the tunica arachnoides and pia ma- 
ter. In a few instances,, a preternatural 
hardness of the substance of the brain. 
From Dr. Greding’s observations, it ap- 
pears that the skulls of the greater number 
of such persons are commonly very thick. 
Some he found of a most extraordinary de- 
gree of thickness; but it appears that the 


* greater number of insane people die of 


atrophy and hydrothorax. 

The treatment of madness is partly corpo- 
real, partly mental. The leading indica- 
tions under the first head are: to diminish 
vascular or nervous excitement when exces- 
sive, as in mania; to increase them when 
defective, as in melancholia; at the same 
time guarding against the several exciting 
causes, and removing any obvious fault in 
the constitution, or in particular parts, by 
which the brain may be sympathetically 
affected. Among the most powerful means 


_of lessening excitement is the abstraction 


of blood, which freely practised has been 
often an effectual remedy in recent cases 
and robust habits ; but repeated small bleed- 
ings are rather likely to confirm the disease 5 
and in those, who have long laboured under 
it, the object should merely be to obviate 


dangerous accumulation in the head, by 


occasionally withdrawing the requisite quan- 
tity locally. Purging is much more ex- 
tensively applicable; ‘where the strength 
will admit, it may be useful to make very 
large evacuations in this way; and in all 
cases it should be a rule to procure regular 
discharges from the bowels, which are ge- 
nerally torpid. Calomel is mostly proper, 
as it may evacuate bile more freely, and 
have other beneficial effects; but it usually 
requires the assistance of other cathartics. 
The application of cold to the head is ma- 
terially serviceable under increased excite- 
ment, and some have advised it to the 
body generally; at any rate, the accumu- 
lation of heat should be avoided, and the 
antiphlogistic regimen steadily observed. 
Emetics have sometimes had a good effect, 
especially as influencing the mind of the 
patient; but to diminish excitement, and 
induce diaphoresis, it will generally be bet- 
ter to give merely nauseating doses; and 
occasionally their operation may be pro- 
moted by the tepid bath; even the hot bath 
has been found useful, producing great 
relaxation, and rendering the patient more 
tractable. Digitalis may be employed with 
advantage from its sedative power, exerted 
especially on the circulation, pushing it 
till some obvious effect is produced. Nar- 
cotics, particularly opium, have been much 
used, but certainly are not indiscriminately 
proper: where there is fullness of the ves- 


sels of the head, they may even do mischief; 


and where organic disease exists, they will 


probably only palliate: whenever resorted 
to, the dose should be large, such as may 
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induce sleep, and if no mitigation of the 
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disease appear, it may be better not to 
persevere in them. Camphor hasbeen some- 
times decidedly useful, carried gradually 
to a-very considerable extent. Blisters and 
other means of lessening fullness and irrita- 
tion in the brain, should not be neglected, 
where circumstances indicate their use—In 
the melancholic, on the other hand, where 
there is rather a deficiency of excitement, it 
is necessary to direct a more generous diet, 
nutritious and easy of digestion, as the sto- 
mach is usually weak, with a moderate 
quantity of some fermented liquor, and. 
medicines of a tonic or even stimulant na- 
ture, especially ammonia, to relieve flatu- 
lence and acidity. Attention should be 
paid to the bowels, and to maintain the 
function of the skin, &c. The utility of 
the cold bath seems questionable in melan- 
cholics ;. though, it may occasionally arrest 
a paroxysm of mania. Regular exercise 
may contribute materially to improve the 
health ; and even hard labour has been 
often signally useful in a convalescent state, 
particularly to those accustomed to it. If 
the mental derangement supervened on the 
stoppage of any evacuation, or the metasta- 
sis of any other disorder; or ‘appear con- 
nected with a scrophulous or syphilitic taint ; 
proper remedies to restore the former, or 
remove the latter, should be exhibited: and 
in some instances trepanning has relieved 
the brain from local irritation. In the ma- 
nagement of the insane, it is necessary to 
inspire a certain degree of awe from a con- 
viction of superior power, and at the same 
time seek to gain their confidence and af- 
fection by steadiness and humanity. Some 
restraint is often necessary for the security 
of the patient, or of others, carefully watch- 
ing, or even confining them, if they threaten 
the lives of their attendants. When they 
refuse to take food, or medicine, or any 
thing which appears absolutely necessary, 
coercion is proper, or sometimes these ca- 
prices may be overcome by stratagem; or 
exciting uneasy sensations by the motion of 
a swing, whirling chair, &c, In order to 
remove any deranged association of ideas, 
it will be right to endeavour to occupy their 
minds with some agreeable and regular 
train of thought, cheerful music, poetry, 
narrative, the elementary parts of geometry, 
&c. according to their previous inclinations ; 
to lead them gradually to their former ha- 
bits, and the society of their friends, engage 
them in rural sports, take them to public 
amusements, the watering places, &c. but 
with as little appearance of design as pos~ 
sible. ‘ 

Ma’xmor. The jatropha manihot. 

Mani'eutus. (Quod manum impleat, 
because it fills the hand.) A handful. 

Mansaru/Mrram. A common tree in 
the West Indies, the flowers of which are 
distilled, and the water used against inflam- 
mations of the eyes. 


MA/NNA, (From mano, a gift, Syr. it 
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being the food given by God to the children 
of Israel in the wilderness; or from mah- 
na, what is it? an exclamation occasioned 
by their wonder at its appearance.) See 
Fracinus. 

Ma’nna Bricanti/aca. <A. species. of 
manna brought from Brianconois in Dau- 
phiny. r 

Ma’nna Catasryxa. Calabrian manna. 

Ma/xna canuta’ta. Flaky manna, or 
manna concreted on straw, or chips. 

Ma/nna secu/npa. An inferior or se- 
cond sort of manna. 

Ma'nna tHU’RIS. 
olibanum. 

Mannr'rera a’r30r. (From manna, and 
fero, to bear.) » The fraxinus ornus. 

Manso’rius. (From mando, to chew.) 
The masseter muscle. 

Manri'tx. The name of a bandage. 

» Ma‘nus vex. A. name of a resolvent 
plaster, which is described by Lemery. 
‘Also for opium. 

Maple. See Acer pseudoplatanus. 

Mara‘npa. <A species of myrtle, grow- 
ing in the island of Ceylon, a decoction of 
the leaves of which is said to be excellent 
against the venereal disease. 

MARA‘NTA. 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Monandria. Order, Monogynia. _ 

_ 2. The name of the Indian arrow-root. 

There are three species of Maranta, the 
Arundinacea, Galanga, and Comesa, all of 
them herbaceous, perennial, exotics of the 
Indies, kept here in hot-houses for curi- 
osity; they have thick, knotty, creeping 
roots, crowned with long, broad, arundina- 
ceous leaves, ending in points, and upright 
stalks half a yard high, terminated by 
bunches of monopetalous, ringent, five- 
parted flowers. ‘They are propagated by 
parting the roots in spring, and planting 
them in pots of light rich earth, and then 
plunging them in the bark-bed. 

Mara’nta ARuNDINA‘cEA. The root of 
this species, commonly called arrow-root, is 
used by the Indians to extract the virus 
communicated by their poisoned arrows, 
from whence it has obtained its named. It 
is cultivated in gardens and_provision- 
grounds in the West Indies; and the starch 
is obtained from it by the following process : 
The roots when a year old, are dug up, 
well washed in water, and then beaten in a 
large deep wooden mortar, to a pulp; this 
is thrown into a large tub of clean water : 
the whole is then well stirred, and the fibrous 
part wrung out by the hands, and thrown 
away. “Lhe milky liquor being passed 
through a hair sieve, or coarse cloth, is 
suffered to settle, and the clear water drained 
off. At the bottom of the vessel is a white 
mass, which is again mixed with clean 
water, and drained: lastly, the mass is 
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A coarse powder of 


dried on sheets in the sun, and is pure. 


starch. 
Arrow-root contains, in small bulk, a 


MAR 


greater proportion of nourishment than any 
other yet known. ‘The powder, boiled in 
water, forms a very pleasant transparent 
jelly, very superior to that of sago or ta- 
pioca: and is much recommended as a 
nutritious diet for children and invalids. 
The jelly is made in the following manner : 
to a dessert-spoonful of powder, add as 
much cold water as will make it into a 
paste;. then pour on half a pint of boil- 
ing water: stir it briskly, and boil it 
a few minutes, when it will become a clear 
smooth jelly; a little sugar and sherry wine 
may be added for debilitated patients, but 
for infants a drop or two of essence of cara- 
way-seeds, or cinnamon, is preferable, wine 
being very liable to become ascescent in the 
stomachs of infants, and thus disagree with 
the bowels. Fresh milk, either alone or 
diluted with water, may be substituted for 
the water. For very debilitated frames, 
and especially for ricketty children, this 
jelly, blended with an animal jelly, as that 
of the stag’s-horn (rasure@ cornu cervi), 
affords a more nutritious diet than arrow- 
root alone, which may be done in the fol- 
lowing manner: Boil half.an ounce of 
stag’s horn shavings, in a pint of water, for 
fifteen minutes; then strain, and add two 
dessert-spoonsful of arrow-root powder, pre- 
viously well mixed with a tea-cupful of 


water ; stir them briskly together, and boil 


them for a few minutes. If the child 
should be much troubled with flatulency, 
two or three drops of essence of caraway- 
seeds, or a little grated nutmeg may be 
added ; but for adults, port wine, or brandy, 
will answer best. ih 
Mara’nra Gaua’nea, The smaller ga- 
langal. ‘The roots of this plant are used 
medicinally ; two kinds of galangal are men- 
tioned in the pharmacopeeias; the greater 
galangal obtained from the Kempferia ga- 
langa, of Linneus, and the smaller galan- 
gal, the root of the Maranta galanga ; cau- 
lino simplict foliis lanceolatis subsessilibus, 
of Linnzus. The dried root is brought 
from China, in pieces from an inch to two 
in length, scarcely half so thick, branched, 
full of knots and joints, with several circu- 
lar rings, of a reddish-brown colour on the 
outside, and brownish within. It has an 
aromatic smell, not very. grateful, and an 
unpleasant, bitterish, hot, biting taste. It 
was formerly much used as a warm sto- 
machic bitter, and generally ordered in 
bitter infusions. It is now, however, sel- 


dom employed. 


MARA‘/SMUS. (From papa, to 
grow lean.) -dtrophia. Emaciation. A 
wasting away of the flesh, without fever or 
apparent disease. See dirophy. 

Marararrres. (From papadpoy, fen- 
nel.) A vinous infusion of fennel; or 
wine impregnated with fennel. . 

Mararuroruy’tium. (From papabpoy, 
fennel, and gvAAoy, a leaf; so named be- 
cause its leaves resemble those of the 
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common fennel. See Peucedanwm offci- 


nale. 

 Mara’terum. (From papavw, to wither ; 
so called because its stalk and flowers wither 
in the autumn.) See Anethum feniculum. 


Mara’tHRUM SYLVE'STRE. See Peuce- 
danum. 
Marstr. Powdered marble, which is 


a carbonate of lime, is used in pneumatic 
medicine, to give out carbonic acid gas. 
Marcasite. See Bismuth. ‘ 
Marcasr’ta. (From marcasite, Germ.) 
See Bismuth. : 
Marcua’nt1a potymo’rrua. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the liver-wort. Hepatica 
terrestris. Jecoraria. This plant is very 
common in this country. It has a pene- 
trating though mild pungency, and bitter 
taste, sinking, as it were, into the tongue. 
It is recommended as an aperient, resolvent, 
and antiscorbutic, and, though seldom used 
in this country, appears to be a plant of no 
inconsiderable virtue. 
MARCO’RES. (From marceo, to be- 
come lean.) Universal emaciation. The 
first order in the class cachexia, of Cullen’s 


Nosology. 
Marestail. See Hippuris vulgaris. 
MARGARI/TA. (From margalith, 
Rab.) 


1. The pearl. Perla. Unio. A small, 
calcareous concretion, of a bright trans- 
parent whiteness, found on the inside of the 
shell, Concha margaritifera, of Linnzus, or 
mother-of-pearl fish. Pearls were formerly 
exhibited as antacids. 

2. A tumour upon the eye resembling a 


pearl. 


Maricorp, MarsH. Caltha palustris, of 
Linnzus. The flower-buds of this very 
common plant may be pickled as a good 
substitute for capers. 

Marine acid. See Muriatic acid. 

Marine salt. See Sode murias. 

. Marier’npam. A plant in the island of 
St. Domingo: its tops are distilled, and 


thus a water is obtained, which is held in 


great esteem against pains in the stomach. 
Marrsca. An excrescence about the 
‘anus, or the piles in a state of tumefaction, 


the Hemorrhois tumens, of Cullen. 


The mercurialis fruticosa. 
See Origanum marjo- 


Marrsicum. 
Marjoram, sweet. 


TANG. 


Marjoram, wild. , See Origanum. 
Marsora'na. See Origanum. 
Marmarape. The pulp of quinces, or 


any other fruit, boiled into a consistence 


with honey. 
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Marmary/cm. (From papuaipw, to 
An appearance of sparks, or corus- 
cations, flashing before the eyes. 
Marmora’ris. . (From marmor, mares 
ble; so named because it is spotted like 
marble.) Bear’s-breach. See <Acanthus 
mollis. . 
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Marmora’ta au'aium. (From marmor.) 
Ear-wax. ‘ 

Marmoricr. <A variety of the Pseudo~ 
blepsis Imaginaria, in which sparks an 


flashes of fire are ‘supposed to present them- 


selves. 

Marmo/rnevus ta’Rtarus. 
species of human calculus. 

Maroco’stinum. A purgative extraet 
made of the marum and costus; originally 
made by Mindererus. 

MARROW. Medulla, The fat sub- 
stance secreted by the small arteries of its 
proper membrane; and. contained in the 
medullary cavities of the long cylindrical 
bones. See Bone. 

Marrow, spinal. 

Marrvsia’struM. 
horehound, 

MARRU/BIUM. (From marrob, a 
bitter juice, Heb.) Horehound. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Didynamia.~ Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon white horehound. See Marrubium 
vulgare. 

Marrvu’siuM ALBUM. 
vulgare. 

Marru’stum aty’sson. dlyssum. Mad-~ 
wort. It is supposed to be diaphoretic. 

Marru sium aqua’ticum. Water hore- 
hound; opening, corroborant. 

Marrvu'sium Hispa’nicum. Mad-wort, 
or Spanish horehound. See Marrubium 
verticllatum. 


The hardest 


See Medulla spinalis. 
Ballota, or stinking 


See Marrubium 


Marrvu'sium ni’crum retipum. The 
black, stinking horehound, or ballota. 
Marro’sium’ vERTICILLA’tuM. Marru- 


bium hispanicum. The base horehound, 
Galen’s mad-wort. 

Marrv’sium vuitea/re. The systematic 
name of the common horehound. Marru- 
bium album. Marrubium dentibus calycinis 
setaceis uncinatis, of Linnzus.—The leaves 
of this indigenous plant have a moderately 
strong smell of the aromatic kind, but not 
agreeable; which, by drying, is improved 5 
and in keeping for some months is, in great 
part, dissipated: their taste is very bitter, - 
penetrating, diffusive, and durable in the 
mouth. ‘That horehound possesses some 
share of medicinal power, may be inferred 
from its sensible qualities; but its virtues 
do not appear to be clearly ascertained. 
It is a favourite remedy with the commom 
people in coughs and asthmas. The usual 
dose is from half an ounce to an ounce, in 
infusion, two or three times a-day. The 
dose of the extract isfrom gr. x. to 3ss. 

Mars. The alchemists gave this name 
to iron. ‘ 

Mars arxariza’rus 
and fixed alkali, 

Mars saccHara’rus. 
starch and melted sugar. 
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souu'sinis. roti 


Tron mixed with 
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MAns sotv'sizrs. Fertury tartarizatum. 
Mars sutrxura’tus. Iron filings, and 


_ sulphur deflagrated. | 


» 


Marseilles hart-wort. See Seseli tortuostitis 

Marsh-mallow. See Althea. 

Marsh trefoil. See Menyanthes. 

Marsuria‘tis: (Marsupialis, sec. mus- 
culus ; from marsupitim, a purse, so named 
from its resemblance.) See Obturatur in- 
ternus. 

Martacon uy. Lilium martagon, of 
Linnets, who infornis us the root makes 
part of the daily food of the Siberians. 

Marrtat. Sometimes used to express 
preparations of iron; or such as are impreg- 
nated therewith; as the Martial Regulus of 
antimony, &e. 

Marria’rum uncvx'ntum. Soldiers’ oint- 
ment. Ointment of laurel, rue, marjoram, &c. 

Ma‘rris esse'nt1a. A solution of lead 
in acid. 

Ma/atis Limart/RA PRAPARA’TA. 
rified filings of iron. 

MARTYN, Joun, was born in 1699: 
His father, being in a mercantile station in 
London, he was intended to succeed in 
this, which he does not appear to have ne- 
glected; but his taste for literature led him 
to devote much of the night to study. His 
partiality, however, was particularly directed 
to botany, and he made many experiments 
on the germination of seeds, &c. When 
about 22 years of age, he became secretary 
of a botanical society, and proved one of 
its most active members: three years after, 
he was admitted into the Royal Society, 
atid many of his papers appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions, of which he 
subsequently took a part in the Abridgment. 
At what period he changed to the medical 
profession is not known, In 1726, he 
published his tables of officinal plants, dis- 
posed according to Ray’s system. Having 
given public lectures on botany in London 
with much approbation, he was thought 
qualified to teach that science at Cambridge ; 
and accordingly, in the following year, he 
delivered the first course ever heard in that 
uhiversity. In 1750, he entered at Ema- 
nuel college, with an intention of graduating 
in physic; but this was soon abandoned on 
his marriage, and from the necessary at- 
tendance to his profession in London. On 
the death of the botanical professor at Cam- 
pridge, Mr. Martyn was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in the beginning of 1735; but he 
continued lecturing only two or three years, 
owing to the want of sufficient encourage- 
ment, end especially ofa botanic garden there. 
In 1741, he published a splendid quarto 
edition of Virgil’s Georgics, in which much 
new light was thrown on the natural history 
of that author, Dr. Halley having assisted 
him in the astronomical part; this was fol- 
lowed by the Bucolics, on the same plan. 


Pu- 


In 1752, he retired from practice, and 
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about nine years after resigned his professor- 


ship in favour of his son, the Rev. Thomas 


Martyn ; in consequence of whose election — 
he presented his botanical library, of above — 


200 volumes, with his drawings, herbarium, 
&¢: to the university. He died in 1768. 

Ma’rzum cre'ticum. See Teucrium mas 
PUM 

Ma’rum Syri'acuM. 
Heb.) See Teucrium marum. 

Ma’rum veRuM. See Teucrium marum. 

Ma’rum vunes/re. See Thymus mas- 
tichina. 

Ma'rvisum. Malmsey wine. 

Ma’scuare. (MacyoAy.) The arm-pit. 

Mascuatirsrar. (From pacxadrsnp-) 
The second vertebra of the back. 

Ma’stacu. A medicine of the opiate 
kind, in use amongst the Turks. 


Ma’spera. Maspetums The leaves of 
the asafoetida plant. 
MA‘SSA, (From pacow, to blend to- 


gether.) A mass. <A term generally ap- 
plied to the compound out of which pills 
ate to be formed. 

Ma’ssa ca‘RNEA JACOBI S¥/LVIL. 
Flexor longus digitorum pedis. 

Ma’ssatis, A name for mercury. 

MASSE’TER. (From paccaopa, to 
chew; because it assists in chewing.) Zi- 
gomato-mawillaire, of Dumas. 
of the lower jaw, situated on the side of the 
face. It is a short, thick muscle, which 
arises, by fleshy and tendinous fibres, from 
the lower edge of the malar process of the 
maxillary bone, the lower horizontal edge 


See 
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(From mar; bitter, — 


A muscle | 


of the os male, and the lower edge of the | 


zygomatic process of the temporal bone, as 
far backwards as the eminence belonging 
to the articulation of the lower jaw. From 
some little interruption in the fibres of this 
muscle, at their origin, some writers describe 
it as arising by two, and others by three, 
distinct portions, or heads. The two layers 
of fibres of which it seems to be composed, 
cross each other as they descend; the exter- 
nal layer extending backwards, and the 
internal one slanting forwards. It is in- 
serted into the basis of the coronoid process, 
and into all that part of the lower jaw which 
supports the coronoid and condyloid pro- 
cesses. Its use is to raise the lower jaw, 
and, by” means of the above-mentioned 
decussation, to move it a little forwards and 
backwards in the act of chewing. 

Massicot. Calcined white lead. 
~ Ma’ssoy co’rtex. See Cortex massoy. _ 

Masterwort. See Imperatoria. 

MASTICATION.. (Masticatio; from 
mastico, to chew.) Chewing. A natural 
function. ‘The mixing together and dividing 
of the particles of the food in the mouth by 
the action of the jaws, tongue, lips, and 
cheeks, By means of this function, the 
food is lacerated and mixed with the saliva 
and the mucus of the mouth and fauces, 


iff MAS. 

and thus made into a bole of such a con- 

-sistence as to be formed into a convenient 

__ size to be swallowed. See Deglutition. 

_ MASTICATORIES. (Masticatoria, se. 
medicamenta, from mastico, to chew.) Such 
medicines as are intended for chewing. 

_ MA’/STICHE. (From pacow, to ex- 
press.) See Pistacia Lentiscus. 
Mastich-tree. See Pistacia Lentiscus. 


Mastich, herb, common. See Thymus 
mastichina. 

Mastich, herb, Syrian. See Teucriwm 
MArUM. 

Mastich, wood. See Pistacia Lentiscus. 

MasticueLa’ um. (From pasixn, mas- 


- tich, and eAaoy, oil.) Oil of mastich. 

- Masrr’cura. (From pasixn, mastich ; 
so called because it smells like mastich.) 
Nux virginiana, or mastich of ligon. 

Masti’cuina. (Dim. of mastiche.) Mas- 
tichina gallorum, marum, or mastich thyme. 
See Thymus mastichina. 


Masticot. See Massicot. 
Ma’stix. See Pistacia Lentiscus. 
. MASTODY'NIA. (From pasos, a 


_ breast, and oduyy, pain.) Phlegmon of the 

’ breast of women. This disease may take 
place at any period of life, but it most com- 
monly affects those who give suck. It is 
characterised by tumefaction, tension, heat, 
redness, and pain; and comes sometimes in 

_ both breasts, but most commonly in one. 
Pyrexia generally attends the disease. It is 
sometimes very quickly formed, and in ge- 
neral without any thing preceding to show 
it; but now and then a slight shivering is 
the forerunner. ‘This disease terminates 
either in resolution, in suppuration, or schir- 
tus. If the disease is left to itself, it gener- 
ally terminates in suppuration. 

The causes which give rise to this disease, 
are those which give rise to most of the 
phlegmasiz, as cold, violent blows, &c. In 

~ women who are lying-in, or giving suck, it 
‘mostly arises either from a suppression of 
the lochia or a retention of milk. Mastody- 
nia is often of long continuance ; it isa very 
painful disease, but it is seldom fatal, unless 
. when absolutely neglected, when it may run 
into scirrhus, and finally cancer. The term- 
ination of the disease by gangrehe is never 
to be apprehended, at least few, if any, have 
seen the disease terminate in this way. 

MASTOID. (Mastoideus; from pasos, 
a breast, and «dos, resemblance.) 14. Those 
processes of bones are so termed that are 
shaped like the nipple of the breast. 


MAT SOL 
9, The name of a muscle which is inserted 


into the mastoid process. . 

Masrtorpe/uM FORA’MEN. 
temporal bone of the skull. | 
~ Masrore’vs tatera‘uis. A name for | 
the complexus. ‘ 

~Mastorwer'vs. (From pasoidns, the mas- 
toid process.) See Sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 

Maratr'sta ra’pix. A root said to be 
imported from America, where it is given 
as a purgative, its action being rather milder 
than that of jalap. 

MA’TER. (Marnp, a mother.) Two 
membranes of the brain had this epithet - 
given them, by the Arabians, who thought 
they gave origin to all other membranes of 
the body. See Dura mater and Pia mater. 
Also a name of the herb mugwort, because 
of its virtue in disorders of the womb. 

Ma'ter pu’ra. See Dura mater. ~ 

Ma’ter uerza’rum. Artemisia, or com- 


mon mugwort. 
Ma’tER METALLO/RUM. 


A hole in the 


Quicksilver. 


Ma/zer reria’rum. Mother of pearl. 
The concha margaritifera. — 

Ma’ter pi'a. See Pia mater. 

Mare’ria perta’ra.. If, instead of crys- 
talizing the salts contained in the liquor - 
separated from diaphoretic antimony, an 
acid be poured into it, a white precipitate is 
formed, which is nothing else but a very re- 
fractory calx of antimony. 

Mareriaro/ra., Castellus explains morbt 
materiature to be diseases of intemperance. 


MATE/RIA ME’DICA, By this term 


ds understood a general class of substances, 


both natural and artificial, which are used 
in the cure of diseases. : ; 
Cartheuser, Newman, Lewis, Gleditsch, 
Linnzus, Vogel, Alston, and other writers 
on the Materia Medica, have been at much 
labour to contrive arrangements of these 
articles. Some have arranged them accord- 
ing to their natural resemblances; others 
according to their real or supposed virtues ct 
others according to their active ‘constituent 
principles, These arrangements shave their 
peculiar advantages. The first may be 
preferred by the natural historian, the se- 
cond by the physiologist, and the last: by the 
chemist. "The pharmacopeeias published by 
the Colleges of Physicians of London, Dub- 
lin, and Edinburgh, have the articles of the 
Materia Medica arranged in alphabetical 


‘order; this plan is also adopted by almost 


all the continental pharmacopeias. 
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_ Dr. Cullen has chiies the Materia Medica as follows; ~~ 
why Nutriments, which are 


4. Food, \ 
a: ' Drinks, 
Condiments ; 
UWiterorigs which act on the 
Solids, 
[ Simple, as 
Astringents, 
Tonics, 
Emollients, 
Corrosives ; 
Living, as 
Stimulants, 
_ Sedatives, . 
Narcotics, 
Refrigerants, 
{ Antispasmodics. 
Fluids, 
( Producing a change of 
fluidity, | 
Attenuanis, 
Inspissants. 
Mixture, 
Correctors of Acrimony, 
Demulcents, 
Antacids, 
Antalkalines, 
Antiseptics. 
Evacuants; viz. 
| Errhines, 
Stalagogues, 
Expectorants, 
Emetics, 
Cathartics, 
Diuretics, 
¢ Diaphoretics, 
L Emmenagogues. 
The following is the list of articles which come under the preceding classes : — 
I. NUTRIMENTS. II. MEDICINES. 2. Tonics, 

a. Fruits. 1, AsTRINGENTS. Gentian 

a. Fresh, sweet, acidulous, Red rose Lesser centaury 
as Cinquefoil Quassia 

Prunes > Tormentil Simarouba 

‘> Oranges Madder Marsh trefoil 
Lemons Sorrel Fumitory 
Raspberries Water-dock Camomile 
Red and black currants Bistort | Tansy 
Mulberries Fern Wormwood 
Grapes, &c. Pomegranate Southernwood 
b. Dried, sweet, acidulous, as Oak-bark Sea-wormwood 
Raisins Galls Water-germander 
Currants Logwood Virginian snake-root 
Figs. Quince Leopard’s bane 

B. Oreraczous Heras. Mulberry Peruvian bark. 
‘Water-cresses ‘Sloe 5. EMOLLIENTS. 
Dandelion Gum-arabic Columniferous, 
Parsley Catechu Marsh mallow 
Artichoke. Dragon’s blood Mallow. 

y. Roots, Alkanet Farinaceous, 

< Carrot Balaustine flower Quince-seeds 
Garlick St. John’s wort . Fenugreek-seed 
Satyrion. Millefoil Linseed. 

3. Sxzxps and Nurs, Plantain Various emollients, 
Almonds, sweet and bitter  Convallaria Pellitory 
Walnuts Bear’s berry. Verbascum 
Olives: White lily. 


: i 
ek 
4, Cornostives. 
_ §. Srimutanrs. 
Verticillated, 
wy Lavender 
: Balm 
Marjoram 
Sweet marjoram 
Syrian herb mastich 
_ Rosemary 
_ Hyssop 
Ivy 
Mint 
Peppermint 
Pennyroyal 
‘Thyme 
Mother of thyme 
Sage. 
Umbellated, 
Fennel 
Archangel 
Anise 
Caraway 
Coriander 
Cumin 
Dill 
Saxifrage. 
Siliquose, 
Horse-radish 
Water-cress 
Mustard. 
Scurvy-grass. 
Alliaceous, 
Garlick. 
Coniferous, 
Juniper. 
Balsamics, 
Venice turpentine 
Common turpentine 
Canada balsam 
Copaiba balsam 
Tolu balsam 
Balm of Gilead, 
Resinous, 
Guaiacum 
Ladanum 
Storax 
Benzoin. 
Aromatics, 
Cinnamon 
-_ Nutmeg 
Mace 
Clove 
Allspice 
Canella. 
Cascarilla 
Black pepper 
Long pepper | 
_ Indian pepper 
Ginger 
Lesser cardamom 
Zedoary 
Virginian snake-root 
rs Ginseng 
Aromatic reed, 
_ Acrids, 
_. Wake-robin 
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Stavesacre. 

6. NARCcoTvICs. 
Rheadaceous, 
White poppy 
Red poppy. 
Umbellated, 
Hemlock 
Water hemlock. 
Solanaceous, 
Belladonna 
Henbane 
‘Tobacco 
Bitter sweet 
Stramonium. 
Varia, 

Laurel 
Camphor 
Saffron 
Wine. 

7. REFRIGERANTS. 
Fruits of plants 
Acidulous herbs and roots. 

8 ANTISPASMODICS: — 
Fetid herbs, 
Worm-wood 
Feetid goosefoot 

Cumin 
Pennyroyal 
Rue 
Savine. 

Fetid gums, 
Asafeetida 
Galbanum 
Opopanax 
Valerian. 

9, DILUENTS. 
Water. 

10. ATTENUANTS. 
Alkalis 

. Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried fruits. 

11. INsPISSANTS. 
Acids 
Farinaceous and mucilagin- 

* ous demulcents. 

12, DEMULCENTS. 
Mucilaginous, 
Gum arabic 

tragacanth, 
Farinaceous, 

as 
Starch. 
Bland oils. 

13. ANTACIDS. 
Alkalis aud earths. 

14. ANTALKALINES. 
Acids. 

15. ANTISEPTICS. 
Acid parts of plants , 

Acescent herbs 
Sugar 
Siliquose plants 
Alliaceous plants 
Astringents 
Bitters 
Aromatics 
Essential oils 


Camphor 

Gum resins 

Saffron : : 
Contrayerva i 
Valerian 5 
Opium 
Wine. 2 


16. ERRHINES. 


Asarabacca 
White hellebore 
Water iris 
Pellitory. 


17, SIALAGOGUES« 


Archangel 
Cloves 
‘Masterwort 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory. 


18. ExPECTORANTS. 


Ivy 
Horehound 
Pennyroyal 
Elecampane 
Florentine oris-root 
Tobacco 

Squill 
Coltsfoot 
Benzoin 
Storax 

Canada balsam 
Tolu balsam. 


19. Emerics. 


Asarabacca 
Tpecacuan 
Tobacco 
Squill 


' Mustard 


Horse-radish 


Bitters. 
20. CATHARTICS. 
‘ Milder, 


Mild acid fruits 
Cassia pulp 
Tamarind 
Sugar 

Manna 

Sweet roots 


~ Bland oils 


Damask rose 


‘Violet 


Polypody 
Mustard 
Bitters 
Balsamies. 
Acrid, 
Rhubarb 
Seneka 
Broom 
Elder 
Castor oil 
Senna | 


Black hallebord’. Fs 


Jalap 


Scammony 
Buckthorn 
Tobacco — 
White hellebore 
Mm ra) i 
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Coloquintida Rue Sage . 

Elaterium. Savine Water germander 
21. Diuretics. Snake-root Guaiacum 

Parsley Squill Sassafras 

Carrot Bitters Seneka 

Fennel Balsarhics Vegetable acids ' r 

Pimpinel Siliquosze Essential. oil 

Eryngo Alliacee. Wine 

Madder 22, DIAPHORETICS. Diluents. 

Burdock Saffron 23. EMMENAGOGUES: 

Bitter. sweet Bitter-sweet Aloes 

Wake-robin. Opium Foetid gums 

Asarabacca , Camphor Feetid plants 

Foxglove Contrayerva Saffron. 

Tobacco Serpentaria — 


The following is the arrangement of the 
Materia Medica, according to J. Murray; 
in his Elements of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy. 


a. General stimulants. 
4 Narcotics 
id ig eoites ay i Antispasmodics. 
Tonics 
Astringents. 
Emetics 
Cathartics 
Emmenagogues 
Diuretics 
Diaphoretics 
Expectorants 
Sialagogues 
Errhines 
Epispastics. 
Refrigerants 
Antacids 
Lithontriptics 
+4, auscharotics. 
py. Mechanical remedies. Anthelmintics 
Demulcents 
Diluents 
_ _, Emollients. 
Under the head of Naxcorics are in- 
cluded— 


§ Permanent 


. Local stimulants. 


c, Chemical remedies. 


_ Alkohol. Ether. Camphor. Papaver 
somniferum. Hyoscyamus niger. Atropa 
belladona. Aconitum napellus. Conium 
maculatum. Digitalis purpurea, Nicoti- 
ana tabacum. Lactuca virosa. Datura 
stramonium. Rhododendron — chrysan- 
themum. Rhus toxicodendron. Arnica 


montana. Strychnos nux vomica. Pru- 

nus lauro-cerasus. 
Under the second class, ANTISPASMODICS, 

are included—Moschus. Castoreum. Ole- 


um animale empyreumaticum. Petro- 
leum. Ammonia, Ferula asafcetida. Sa- 
gapenum. Bubon galbanum. Valeriana 
officinalis. Crocus sativus. Melaleuca 
leucadendron. . 

Narcotics used as Antispasmodics— 

Ether. Camphor. Qpium. 

Tonics used as Antispasmodics— 

Cuprum. Zincum. Hydrargyrus. Cin- 
chona. 

The head of Tonics embraces— 

1. From the mineral kingdom, 

Hydsargyrus. Ferrum. Zincum. Cus 


prum. Arsenicum. Barytes. Calx. Acid- 
um. Nitricum. Oxy-murias potasse. 


2. From the vegetable kingdom, 

Cinchoha officinalis. Cinchona caribea. 
Citchona floribunda. ~ Cusparia. Aristo- 
lochia serpentaria. Dorstenia contrayerva. 
Croton eleutheria. Calumba. Quassia © 
excelsa. Quassia Simarouba. Swietenia 
febrifuga. Swietenia mahagoni. Gentiana 
lutea. Anthemis nobilis. Artemisia ab- 
sinthium. Chironia centaurium. Marru- - 
bium vulgare. Menyanthes trifoliata. Cen- 
taurea benedicta. Citrus aurantium. Citrus 
medica. Laurus cinnamomum. Laurus 
cassia. Canella alba. .Acorus calamus. 
Amomum zinziber. Kemferia rotunda. 
Santalum album. Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Myristica moschatas Caryophyllus aroma~ 
ticus. Capsicum annuum. Piper nigrum. 
Piper longum. Piper cubeba. Myrtus 
pimentae Amomum repens. Carum ca- 
rui. Coriandrum sativum.  Pimpinella 
anisum. Anethumfeniculum. Anethum 
graveolens, Cuminum cyminum. Ange- 
lica archangelica. Mentha piperita. Men- 
tha viridis. Mentha pulegium. Hyssopus 
officinalis. 

The class of Astrincenrs comprehends 
the following :— 

1. From the vegetable kingdom, 

Quercus robur. Quercus cerris. Tor- 
mentilla erecta. Polygonum bistorta An- 
chusa tinctoria. Hematoxylon campechi- 


anum. Rosa gallica. Arbutus uva ursi. 
Mimosa cateehu. Kino,  Pterocarpus 
draco. Ficus indica. Pistachia lentiscus. 


2. From the mineral kingdom, 


Acidum sulphuricum. Argilla. Super 
sulphas argillz et potasse. Calx. Carbo 
nas calcis. Plumbum. Zincum. Fer- 
rum, Cuprum. 


The articles which come under the head 
of EmMeETIcs, are 

1. From the vegetable kingdom. 

Callicocea ipecacuanha. Scilla maritima. 


Anthemis nobilis. Sinapis alba. Asarum 
Europeum. Nicotiana tabacum. 

2. From the mineral kingdom, 
Antimonium. Sulphas zinci. Sulphas 
cupri. Subacetas cupri. Ammonia, Hy- 
dro-sulphuretum ammoniz. Ni 
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Carnarrics include 
Laxatives. ° Manna. 
marindus Indica. 
Sulphur. Magnesia. 

Purgatives. Cassia senna. Rheum pal- 
matum. Convolvulus jalapa. Helleborus 
niger. Bryonia alba. Cucumis colocyn- 
this. Momordica elateri Rhamnus 
catharticus. Aloe perfoliata. Convolvulus 
scammonia. Gambojia gutta. Submurias 
hydrargyri. Sulphas magnesiew. Sulphas 
sode. Sulphas potasse. Supertartras po- 
tasse. Tartras potasse et soda. Murias 
soda. Terebinthina veneta. Nicotiana 
tabacum. 

The medicines arranged under Emme- 
NAGOGUES, are: 

1. From the class of Antispasmodics. 

Castoreum. Ferula asafoetida, Bubon 
galbanum. 

2. From the class of Tonics. 

Ferrum. Hydrargyrus. Cinchona offici- 
nalis. 

3. From the class of Cathartics. 

Aloe. Helleborus niger. Sinapis alba. 
Rosmarinus officinalis. Rubia Tinctorum. 
Ruta graveolens. Juniperus sabina. 

The class of Diuretics includes, 

1. Saline diuretics. 

Supertartras. potasse. 
Murias ammonie. Acetas potasse. 
tassa. 

2. From the vegetable kingdom, 

Scilla maritima. Digitalis purpurea. 
Nicotiana tabacum. Solanum dulcamara, 
Lactuca. virosa. Colchicum autumnhale. 
Gratiola officinalis. Spartium scoparium. 
Juniperus communis. Copaifera officinalis. 
Pinus balsamea. Pinus larix. 

5. From the animal kingdom, 

Meloe vesicatorius. 

‘Under the class DiarHoretics are, 

Ammonia. Murias ammoniz. Acetas 
ammonie. Citras ammonia. Submurias 
hydrargyri. Antimonium, Opium. Cam- 
phor. Guaiacum officinale. Daphne me- 
zereum. ‘Smilax sarsaparilla. Laurus sas- 
safras. Cochlearia armoracia. Salvia offi- 
cinalis. 

The class Exprctorants comprehends, 


Cassia fistula. Ta- 
Ricinus communis. 


Nitras potasse. 
Po- 


Antimonium. Ipecacuanha. Nicotiana 
tabacum. Digitalis purpurea. Scilla ma- 
ritima. Allium sativum, Polygala senega. 


Ammoniacum. Myrrha. Styrax benzoin. 


- The New London Pharmacopeeia presents 
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Toluifera balsamum. 


Styrax officinalis. 
Amyris gilead- 


Myroxylon peruiferum. 


-ensis. 


The articles of the class SranacocuEs 
are, Hydrargyrus. Anthemis pyrethrum. 
Arum maculatum. Amomum ainziber. 
Daphne mezereum. Nicotiana tabacum. 

The class of Exrurnes are, Iris florentina. - 
#sculus hippocastanum. Origanum ma- 
jorana. lLavendula spica. Asarum Euro- 
pzum. Veratrum album. Nicotiana taba- 
cum. Euphorbia officinalis. 

In the class Errspastics, and Rusrra- 
cients are, Meloe yesicatorius. Ammonia. 
Pix Burgundica. Sinapis alba. Allium 
sativum. 

RerricERants are constituted by the 
following articles. Citrus aurantium. Ci- 
trus medica. Tamarindus Indica» Acidum 


acetosum. Supertartras potasse. Nitras 
potasse. Boras sode. 

The list of articles that come under the 
class Anwracrps are, Potassa, Soda, Am- 
monia. Calx. Carbonas calcis. Mag~ 
nesia. 

In the class Liruonrriprics are, Po- 
tassa. Carbonas potasse. Soda. Carbo- 
nas sod. Sapo albus. Calx. 

In the class Escuarorics are, Acida 
mineralia. Potassa. Nitras argenti. ‘Mu- 
rias antimonii. Sulphas cupri. Acetas 


cupri. Murias hydrargyri. Subnitras hy- 
drargyri. Oxydum arsenici album, Juni- 
perus sabina. 

In the class AnruEetMintics are, Doli- 
chos pruriens. Ferri limatura, Stannum 
pulveratum. Olea Europea. Artemisia 
santonica. Spigelia marilandica, Polypo- 
dium filix mas. Tanacetum vulgare, Ge- 
offreea inermis. Gambojia gutta,  Sub- 
muriag hydrargyri. 

Demutcents are, Mimosa nilotica. <As- 
tragalus tragacantha, Linum usitatissimum., 


Althea officinalis. Malva sylvestris. Gly- 
cyrrhiza glabra. Cycas circinalis. Orchis 
mascula. Maranta arundinacea. Triti- 
cum hybernum. Ichthyocolla. Olea Ku- 
ropea. Amygdalus communis. Sevum 
ceti. Cera. 


Water is the principal article of the class 
Dinvents: and as for the last class, Emor- 
Lents, heat conjoined with moisture is the 
principal, though all unctuous applications 
may be included. 


us with the following list for the Materia 


Medica : — 


Allii radix 
Aloes spicata 
Aloes yulgaris 


Absinthium 

Acacie gummi 
Acetosz folia — 
Acetosella 

Acetum 

Acidum sulphuricum 
Aconiti folia 

Adeps 

Erugo 


Alumen 


Ammoniacum 


Amylum 
Anethi semina 


} extractum 
Altheeee folia et radix 


Ammoniz murias 


Amygdala amara et dulcis? 


Anisi semina 

Anthemidis flores 
Antimonii sulphuretum ; 
Argentum 

Armoracie radix 
Arsenici oxydum 

Asari folia 

Asafeetidee gummi resina 
Avenz semina, 

Aurantii bacce 
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Aurantii cortex 
Balsamum Peruvianum 
Balsamum Tolutanum 
Belladonne folia 
Benzoinum 
Bistorta 
Cajuputi oleum 
Calamina 
Calami radix 
Calumbez radix 
Camphora 
Canellz cortex 
Capsici baccz 
Carbo ligni : 
Cardamines flores 
Cardamomi semina, 
Caricz fructus 
Carui semina 
Caryophylli 
Caryophyllorum oleum 
Cascarille cortex 
Cassie pulpa 
Castoreum 
Catechu extractum 
Centaurili cacumina 
Cera alba 
Cera flava 
Cerevisize fermentum 
Cetaceum 
Cinchone Jancifoliz, cordi- 

foliz et oblongifoliz cor- 
tex 
Cinnamomi cortex 
Cinnamomi oleum 
Coccus 
Colchici radix 
Colocynthidis pulpa 
Conii folia 
Contrayerve radix 
Copaiba 
Coriandri semina 
Cornua 
Creta 
Croci stigmata 
Cumini semina 
Cupri sulphas 
Cuspariz cortex 
Cydoniz semina 
Dauci radix 
Dauci semina 

. Digitalis folia 
Dolichi pubes 
Dulcamare caulis 
Elaterii poma 
Elemi 
Euphorbie gummi resin 
Farina 
Ferrum 
Filicis radix 
Fucus 
Galbani gummi resina 
Galla 
Gentiane radix 


MATLOCK. A village in Derbyshire 
affords a mineral water of the acidulous 
class; its abundant springs issue from a 
lime-stone rock, near the hanks of the Der- 


Glycyrrhize radix 

Granati cortex 

Guaiaci resina et lignum 

Hematoxyli lignum 

Hellebori foetidi folia 

Hellebori nigri radix 

Hordei semina 

Humuli strobili 

Hydrargyrum 

Hyoscyami folia et semina 

Jalapz radix 

Tpecacuanhe radix 

Juniperi bacce et semina 

Kino 

Lapis calcareus 

Lavendule flores 

Lauri bacce et folia 

Lichen 

Limones 

Limonum cortex et oleum 

Linum catharticum 

Lini usitatissimi semina 

Lytta 

Magnesiz sulphas 

Malva . 

Manna 

Marrubium. 

Mastiche 

Mel 

Mentha piperita 

Mentha viridis 

Menyanthes. 

Mezerei cortex 

Mori baccee 

Moschus 

Myristicee nuclei et oleum 
expressum 

Myrrha 

Olibanum 

Olive oleum 

Opiuno 

Opopanacis gummi resina 

Origanum 

Ovum 

Papaveris capsule 

Petroleum 

Pimentz baccee 

Piperis longi fructus 

Piperis nigri bacce 

Pix arida 

Pix liquida 

Plumbi subcarbonas 

Plumbi oxydum semivitreum 

Porri radix 

Potassz nitras 

Potasse supertartras 

Potassa impura 

Pruna 

Pterocarpi lignum 

Pulegium 

Pyrethri radix 

Quassiz lignum , 

Querciis cortex 


went. 


Resina flava 
Resina nigra © 
Rhamni baccze 
Rhei radix 
Rheeados petala 
Ricina semini et oleum 
Rose canine pulpa 

Rose centifoliz petala 
Rose gallice petala 
Rosmarini cacumina 
Rubie radix 

Rutz folia 

Sabine folia 

Saccharum 

Salicis cortex 

Sambuci flores} 

Sapo durus et mollis 
Sarsaparille radix 
Sassafras lignum et radix 
Scammonee gummi resina 
Scilla radix 

Senege radix 

Senne folia 

Serpentariz radix 

Sevum 

Simdroube cortex 

Sinapis semina 

Sodz murias 

Sodz subboras 

Sodz sulphas 

Soda impura 

Spartii cacumina 

Spigeliz radix 

Spiritus rectificatus et tenuis 
Spongia 

Stannum 

Staphisagrie semina 
Styracis balsamum. 
Succinum : 


Sulphur et sulphur sublima- 


tum 
Tabaci folia- 
Tamarindi pulpa 
Taraxaci radix 
‘Tartarum 
Terebinthina Canadensis et 
Chia ; 
Terebinthina vulgaris 
‘Terebinthinz oleum 
Teste 
Tormentille radix 
Toxicodendri folia 
Tragacantha 
Tussilago 
Valeriane radix 
Veratri radix 
Vinum 
Ulmi cortex 
Uvee passe 
Uve ursi folia 
Zincum 
Zingiberis radix 


Several of these springs possess a 
temperature of 66°. Matlock water scarcely 
differs from common good spring water, in 
sensible properties. Jt is extremely trans- 
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“parent, and exhales no vapour, excepting in 
cold weather. It holds little or no excess 
_ of atrial particles ; it curdles soap, when first 
taken up, but it loses this effect upon long 
keeping, perhaps from the deposition of its 
calcareous salts: it appears to differ very 
little from good spring water when tasted ; 
and its effects seem referrible to its temmper- 
ature. It is from this latter circumstance 
that it forms a proper tepid bath for the ner- 
vous and irritable, and those of a debilitated 
«constitution; hence it is usually recom- 
mended after the use of Bath and Buxton 
waters, and as preparatory to sea- bathing. 

_ Marrica’t1a. (From matrix, the wan ) 
‘Medicines appropriated to disorders of the 
uterus, ' 

MATRICA’/RIA. (From matrix, the 
womb; so called from its uses in disorders 
of the womb. ) 

I. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, 

_ Polygamia superfiua. 

, 2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Matrica- 

ria parthenium. See Matricaria partheniwm. 
Marrica’Ria CHAMOMILLA. Chamemelum 

vulgare. Chamomilla nostras. Leucanthe- 
mum, of Dioscorides. Common wild corn, 
or dog’s camomile. The plant directed 
under this name in the pharmacopeeias, is the 

Matricaria chamomilla :—receptaculis conicis 

vadiis patentibus; squamis calycinis, mar- 

zine egqualibus, of Linneus Its virtues 
are similar to those of the parthenium, but 
in a much inferior degree. 


Marrica/RiA PARTHE’NIUM. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the fever-few. -Parthenium 
Jfebrifuga. Common fever-few, or febri- 
fuge, yand often, but very improperly, 


feather-few. Mother’s wort. _ The | leaves 
-and flowers of this plant, Matricaria par- 
thenium :—foliis compositis, planis; foliolis 
 ovatis, incisis; pedunculis ramosis, have a 
strong, not agreeable smell, and a mode- 
rately bitter taste, both which they com- 
municate by warm infusion, to water and 
rectified spirit. The watery infusions, in- 
spissated, leave an extract of considerable 
itterness, and which discovers also a saline 
atter, both to the taste, and in a more 
sensible manner by throwing up to the 
surface small crystalline efflorescences in 
keeping. The peculiar flavour of the 
‘atricaria exhales in the evaporation, ‘and 
impregriates the distilled water, on which 
also a quantity of essential oil is found 
floating. The quantity of spirituous .ex- 
tract, according to Cartheuser’s experiments, 
is only about one-sixth the weight of the 
dry leaves, whereas the watery extract 
amounts to near one-half. ‘This plant is 
evidently the Parthenium of Dioscorides, 
since whose time it has been very generally 

ig! employed for medical purposes. In natural 
affinity, it ranks with camomile and tansy, 

_ and its sensible qualities show it to be 
e eels allied to them in its medicinal cha- 
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racter. Bergius states its virtues to be 
tonic, stomachic, resolvent, and emmena- 
gogue. It has been given successfully as a 
vermifuge, and for the cure of intermittents ; 
but its use is most celebrated in female 
disorders, especially in hysteria; and hence 
it is supposed to have derived the name 
matricaria. Its smell, taste, and analysis, 
prove it to be a medicine of considerable 
activity; we may, therefore, say, with 
Murray—Rarius hodie prescribitur, quam 
debetur. 


Marrisy'tva. See Asperula. 


MA’TRIX. (Marnp.) Thewomb. See 


Uterus. 

Marrona’iis. (From matrona, a matron 3 
so called because its smell is grateful to 
women.) The violet. 

MATTHIOLUS, Perer Anprew, was 
born at Sienna in 1501. He went to study the 
law at Padua; but disliking that pursuit, he 
turned his attention to medicine. His 
father’s death interrupted him in his pro- 
gress; but having conciliated the good 
opinion of ‘the professors, the degree of 
doctor was conferred upon him before his 
departure. He speedily found ample em- 
ployment in his native place, but afterwards 
went to Rome, and in 1527 to the court of 
the prince bishop of Trent. During his 
residence of fourteen years there, he ac- 
quired such general esteem, that on his 
removal, men, women, and children, ac« 
companied him, calling him their father 
and benefactor. At Gorizia, where he then 
settled as public physician, he likewise ex- 
perienced a signal mark of gratitude; a fire 


having consumed all his furniture, the~ 


people flocked to him next day with presents, 
which more than compensated his loss, and 
the magistrates advanced hima year’s salary. 
After twelve years, he accepted an invitation 
to the Imperial court, where he was highly 
honoured, and created aulic counsellor: 
but finding the weight of age pressing upon 
him, he retired to ‘Trent, where he shortly 
died of the plague in 1577. He left several 
works, chiefly relating to the virtues of 
plants: and that, by ‘which he principally 
distinguished himself, was a Commentary 
on the writingsof Dioscorides. This was 
first published in Italian, afterwards trans- 
lated by bim into Latin, with plates, and 
passed through numerous editions. He 
certainly contributed much to lay the 
foundation of botanical science, though he 
was not sufficiently scrupulous in consult- 
ing the original sources, and examining the 
plants themselves. 

Marura’xtra. (From maturo, to ripen.) 
Medicines which promote the suppuration 
of tumours. 

MATURATION. (Maturatio; from 
maturo, to make ripe.) A term in surgery, 
signifying that process which succeeds in- 
flammation, by which ' pus is collected in 
an abscess. 


—_——- 


_ Hotel-Dieu. 
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Maudlin« See Achillea ageratum. 

MAURICEAU, Francis, was born at 
Paris, where he studied surgery with great 
industry for many years, especially at the 
He had acquired so much 
experience in midwifery, before he com- 
menced publie practice, that he rose almost 
at once to the head of his profession. His 
reputation was farther increased by his 
writings, and maintained by his prudent 
conduct during a series of years; after 
which he retired into the country, and died 
in 1709. He published several works, re- 
lating to the particular branch of the art 
which he practised, containing a great store 
of useful facts, though not ,well arranged, 
nor free from the false reasoning prevalent in 
his time. 
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Mavuro-ma’rsone See Marrubium. 
MAXILLA. (From paccaw, to chew.) 
The jaw, 


* MAXI/LLA INFE/RIOR.. Os mazil- 
lave inferius, Mandibula, The maxilla 
inferior, or lower jaw, which, in its figure 
may be compared to a horse-shoe, is at first 
composed of two distinct bones; but these, 
soon after birth, unite together at the mid- 
die of the chin, so as to form only one 
bone. ‘The superior edge of this bone has, 


~ ike the upper jaw, a process, called the 


alveolar process. ‘This, as well as that of 
the upper jaw, to which it is in other re- 
spects a good deal similar, is likewise fur- 
nished with cavities for the reception of the 
teeth. The posterior part of the bone, 
on each side, rises perpendicularly“ into 
two processes, one of which is called the 
coronoid, and the other the condyloid pro- 
cess. ‘The first of these is the highest: it 
is thin and pvuinted; and the temporal 
muscle, which is attached to it, serves to 
elevate the jaw. The condyloid process is 
narrower, thicker and shorter than the 
other, terminating in an oblong, rounded 
head, which is formed for a moveable arti- 
culation with the cranium, and is received 
into the fore-part of the fossa described in 
the temporal bone. In this joint there is 
a moveable cartilage, which, being more 
closely connected to the condyle than to 
the cavity, may be considered as belong- 
ing to the former. This moveable carti- 
lage is connected with both the articulating 
surface of -the temporal bone and the con- 
dyle of the jaw, by distinct ligaments 
arising from its edges all round, 
tachments of the cartilage are strengthened, 
and the whole articulation secured, by an 
external ligament, which is common to 
both, and which is fixed to the temporal 
bone, and to the neck of the condyle. 
On the inner surface of the ligament, 
which attaches the cartilage to the tem- 
poral bone, and backwards’ in the gavity, 
is placed what is commonly called the 
gland of the joint; at least the ligament is 
there found to be much more yascular than 


which send off branches to the several 


‘These at’ 
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at any other part. At the bottom of each — 
coronoid process, on its inner part, is a 
foramen, or canal, which extends under 
the roots of all the teeth, and terminates at 
the outer surface of the bone near the 
chin. Each of these foramina affords a 
passage to an artery, vein, and nerve, 
teeth. 3 

This bone is capable of a great many 
motions. The condyles, by sliding from 
the cavity towards the eminences on each 
side, bring the jaw horizontally forwards, 
as in the action of biting; or the condyles 
only may be brought forwards, while the 
rest of the jaw is tilted backwards, as is 
the case when the mouth is open. The 
condyles may also slide alternately back- 
wards and forwards from the cavity to the 
eminence, and vice versé; so that while 
one condyle advances, the other moves 
backwards, turning the body of the jaw 
from side to side, as in grinding the teeth. 
The great use of the cartilages seems to be 
that of securing the articulation, by adapting 
themfelves to the different inequalities in - 
these several motions of the jaw, and to 
preyent any injuries from friction. This 
last circumstance is of great importance 
where there is so much motion, and accord- 
ingly this cartilage is found in the different 
tribes of carnivorous animals, where there 
is no eminence and cavity, nor other appa- 
ratus for grinding. 

The alveolar processes are formed of an 
external and internal plate, united together 
by thin bony partitions, which divide the 
processes at the fore-part of the jaw, into 
as many sockets as there are teeth. But, 
at the posterior part, where the teeth have 
more than one root,: each root has a dis- 
tinct cell, These processes in’ both jaws, 
begin to be formed with the teeth, ac- 
company them in their growth, and dis- 
appear when the teeth fall. So that the 
loss of the one seems constantly to be at- 
tended with the loss of the other, i Peet 

MAXI/LLA SUPE/RIOR. 0s mazil 
lare superius.' ‘The superior maxillary 
bones constitute the most considerable 
portion of the upper jaw, are two in num- 
ber, and generally remain distinct through 
life. Their figure is exceedingly irregular, 
and not easily to be described. On each 
of these bones are observed several emi- 
nences. One of these is at the upper and 
fore-part of the bone, and, from its making 
part of the nose, is called the nasal pro- 
cess. Internally, in the inferior portion 
of this process, is a fossa, which, with the 
os unguis, forms a passage for the lachry- 
mal duct. Into this nasal process, likewise, 
is inserted the short round tendon of the 
musculus orbicularis palpebrarum. Back- 


wards and outwards, from the root of the” 


nasal process, the bone helps to form the 
lower side of the orbit, and this part is- 


hind this orbitar process, the bone forms a 
: considerable tuberosity, and, at the upper 
part of this tuberosity, is a channel, which 
js almost a complete hole. In this channel 
"passes a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, 
which, together with a small artery, 1s 
" transmitted to the face through the external 
orbiter foramen, which opens immediately 
under the orbit. Where the bone on 
each side is joined to the os male, and 
helps to form the cheeks, is observed what 
"is called the malar process. ‘The lower and 
anterior parts of the bone make a kind of 
. circular sweep, in which are the alveoli, or 
- sockets for the teeth; this is called the 
alveolar process. This alveolar process 
has posteriorly a considerable tuberosity on 
its internal. surface. Above this alveo- 
lar process, and just behind the fore-teeth, 
is an irregular hole, called the foramen in- 
cisivum, which, separating into two, and 
sometimes more holes, serves to transmit 
small arteries and veins, and a minute 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves to the 
nostrils. There are two horizontal lamelle 
behind the alveolar process, which, uniting 
together, form part of the roof of the mouth, 
and divide it from the nose. This par- 
tition, being seated somewhat higher than 
the lower edge of the alveolar process, 
gives the roof of the mouth a considerable 
hollowness. Where the ossa maxillaria are 
united to each other, they project So0me- 
what forwards, leaving between them a 
furrow, which receives the inferior portion 
of the septum nasi. Each of these bones 
is hollew, and forms a considerable sinus 
under its orbitar part. This sinus, which 
is usually, though improperly, called an- 
trum — Highmorianum, is lined with the 
pituitary membrane. It answers the same 
purposes as the other sinuses of the nose, 
and commynicates with the nostrils by an 
opening, which appears to be a large one 
in the skeleton, but which, in the recént 
subject, is much smaller. In the foetus, 
instead of these sinuses, an oblong depres- 
sion only is observed at each side of the 
nostrils, nor is the tuberosity of the alveo- 
lar process then formed. On the side of 
the palate, in young subjects, a kind of 
fissure may be noticed, which seems to 
Separate the portion of the bone which 
- contains the dentes incisores from that 
which contains the dentes canini. ‘This 
fissure is sometimes apparent till the sixth 
year, but after that period it in general 
wholly disappears. 

The ossa maxillaria not only serve to 
form the cheeks, but likewise the palate, 
nose, and orbits; and, besides their union 
with each other, they are connected with 
the greatest part of the bones of the face 

and cranium, viz. with the ossa nasi, ossa 
_ malarum, ossa unguis, ossa palati, os frontis, 
0s sphenoides, and os ethmoides, 


. 
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therefore called the orbitar process. Be-. 


MAY 
MAXILLARY ARTERIES.  Ap- 


terie mawillares. ‘These are branches of the 
external carotid. The external macillary 
is the fourth branch of the carotid; it pro- 
ceeds anteriorly, and gives off the facial 
or mental, the coronary of the lips, and the 
angular artery. The internal mazillary is 
the next branch of the carotid; it gives off 
the spheno-maxillary, the inferior alveolar, 
and. the spinous artery. 
MAXILLARY GLANDS. Glandu- 
le mavillares. The glands so called are 
conglomerate, and are situated under the an- 
gles of the lower jaw. The excretory ducts 
of these glands are called Warthonian, after 
their discoverer. 
MAXILLARY NERVES. Nervi: 
maxillares. The superior and inferior max. 
illary nerves are branches of the fifth pair, 
or trigemini. The former is divided into 
the spheno-palatine, posterior alveolar, and 
the infra-orbital nerve. The latter is di- 
vided into two branches, the internal lin. 
gual, and one, more properly, called the 
inferior maxillary. 
May-lily. See Convallaria majailis. 
May-weed. See Anthemis cotula. 
MAYERNE, Sir Turopvorz Turover 
pr, Baron D’ Avsonne, was born at Ge- 
nevain 1575, and graduated at Montpelier, 
He then went to Paris, and, by the influ. 
ence of Riverius, was appointed in 1600 to 
attend the Duke de Rohan, in his embassy 
to the diet at Spire; and also one of the 
physicians in ordinary to Henry IV. On 
his return he settled in Paris as a physician, 
and gave lectures in anatomy and phar- 
macy, in which he strongly recommended 
various chemical remedies: this drew upon 
him the ill-will of the faculty, and he was 
anonymously attacked as an enemy to Hip- 
pocrates and Galen; whenee in his ‘* Apo» 
logia,’’ he cleared himself from this impu- 
tation, makin also some severe strictures 
on his opponents. They consequently issued 
a decree against consulting with him; but 
the esteem of the king'supported him against 
this persecution, and he would have’ been 
appointed first physician , had he not re- 
fused to embrace the catholic religion. 
After the assassination of Henry IV. in. 
1610, he received an invitation from James I. 
of England, to whom he had been intro- 
duced three years before: he accepted the 
office of his first physician, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life in this country. He was 
admitted to the degree of doctor in both 
universities, and into the College of Physi- 
cians, and met with very general respect. 
He incurred some, obloquy, indeed, on the 
death of the Prince of Wales, having dif- 
fered in opinion from the other physicians ; 
but his conduct obtained the written appro- 
bation of the king and council. He was 
knighted in 1624, and honoured with the 
appointment of physician to the two succeed- 
ing monarchs; and accumulated a large 
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fortune by his extensive practice. He died 
in 1655, and bequeathed his library to the 
College of Physicians. Several papers, 
written by him, were published after his 
death ; among which are the cases of many 
of his distinguished patients, very well drawn 
up. 

MAYOW, Joun, was born in Corn- 
wall in 1645. He studied at Oxford, and 
took a degree in civil law, but afterwards 
changed to medicine, which he practised 
chiefly at Bath; but he died in London at 
the age of 34. These are the only records 
of the life of a man, who went before his 
age in his views of chemical physiology, 
and anticipated, though obscurely, some 
of the most remarkable discoveries in pneu-~ 
matic chemistry, which have since been 
made, He published at Oxford in 1669 
two tracts, one on Respiration, the cther on 
Rickets; which were reprinted five years 
after with three additional dissertations, 
one on the Respiration of the Foetus in 
Utero et’ Ovo, another on Muscular Mo- 
tion and the Animal Spirits, and the re- 
maining one on Saltpetre and the Nitro- 
aérial Spirit. On this latter his claim 
above-mentioned chiefly rests, the existence 
of the nitro-aérial spirit being proved by 
many ingenious experiments, as a consti- 
tuent of air, and of nitre, the food of life 
and flame, agreeing with the oxygen of mo- 
dern chemists. Much vague speculation, 
indeed, occurs in the work: but he clearly 
maintains that this spirit is absorbed by the 
blood in the lungs, and proves the source of 
the animal heat, as also of the nervous 
energy and of muscular motion. He like- 
wise anticipated the mode of operating with 
aérial fluids in vessels inverted over water, 
and transferring them from one to another, 

Mays, Indian. See Zea mays. 

Maw-worm. See Ascaris. 

MEAD, Ricuarp, was born near Lon- 
don in 1675. After studying some time at 
Leyden, and in different parts of Italy, he 
graduated at Padua in 1695. ‘Then re- 
turning to his native country, he settled in 
practice, and met with considerable success. 
His first publication, ‘A Mechanical Ac- 
count of Poisons,” appeared in 1702, and 

.displayed much ingenuity ; though he after- 
wards candidly retracted some of his opi- 
nions, as inadequate to explain the functions 
of aliving bedy. He was soon after elected 
a member of the Royal Society, and in the 
following year physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. In 1704 he published a treatise, 

_ maintaining the influence of the sun and 
moon on the human body, arguing from the 
Newtonian theory of the tides, and the 
changes -effécted by those bodies in the at- 
mosphere. In 1707 he received a diploma 
from Oxford, and about four years after he 
was appointed to read the anatomical lec- 
tures at Surgeons’ Hall, whichhe continued 
for some time with great applause, In 1714, 
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on the death of his patron, Dr. Radcliffe; 
he took his house, and being then’ a fellow 
of the College of Physicians, and having 
been called into consultation in the last ill- — 
ness of Queen Anne, when he displayed — 
superior judgment, he seems to have been 
regarded among the first of the profession, 
and soon after, from his extensive engage- 
ments, resigned his office at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. The plague raging at Marseilles — 
in 1719, he was officially consulted on the — 
means of prevention, which led toa pub- 
lication, by him, in the following year, de- 
cidedly maintaining its infectious nature, 
which had been questioned in France, and 
recommending suitable precautions: this 
work passed rapidly through many editions. 
In 1721 he superintended the experiment of 
inoculating the small-pox in the persons of 
some criminals; and his report being fa- 
vourable, the practice was rapidly diffused. 
He was soon after engaged in a controversy 
with Dr. Middleton, concerning the condi- 
tion of physicians among’ the Romans, 
which was, however, carried on in a man- 
ner honourable to both parties. About the - 
same period Dr. Freind having been com- 
mitted to the Tower for his political senti- 
ments, Dr. Mead obtained his liberation in 
a spirited manner, and presented him a con- 
siderable sum, received from his patients 
during his imprisonment. In 1727 he was 
appointed physician in ordinary to George II. 
and his professional occupations became so 
extensive, that he had no leisure for writing. 
It was not till 20 years after, therefore, that 
he printed his treatise on Small-pox and 
Measles, written in a pure Latin style, with 
a translation in the same language of 
Rhazes’ Commentary on the former disease. 
In 1749 he published a treatise on the 
Scurvy, ascribing the disease to moisture 
and putridity, and recommending Mr. Sut- 
ton’s ventilator, which was, in consequence 
of his interposition, received into the 
navy. His ‘Medicina Sacra,’ appeared 


-in the same year, containing remarks on 


the diseases mentioned in the scriptures. 
His last work was a summary of his expe- 
rience, entitled «* Monita et Pracepta Me- 
dica,” in 1751; it was frequently reprinted, 
and translated into English. His life ter- 
minated in 1754; and a monument was 
erected to him in Westminster Abbey. He ~ 
distinguished himself not only in his pro- 
fession, but he was the greatest patron of 
science and polite literature of his time ; and 
he made an ample collection of scarce and 


_ valuable books, manuscripts, and literary cu~ 


riosities; to which all respectable person 
had free access. 
Meadow-crowfoot. See Ranunculus acris. 
Meadow, queen of the, See Spiraea ul- 
maria. 
Meadow saffron, 
Meadow sawifrage. 
laws. 


See Colchicum. 
See Peucedanum sim 
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Meadow sweet. See Spirda wlmaria. 

- _Meapow ruistLE, RounD LEAvED. The 
 Jeaves of this plant, Cnicus oleraceus, of Lin- 
 neeus, are boiled, in the northern parts of 

_ Europe, and eaten as we do cabbage. 
Measles. See Rubeola. 

MEA’/TUS AUDITO/RIUS EX- 
TE/RNUS. See Ear. 

MEA’/TUS AUDITO’RIUS INTE/R- 
NUS. The internal auditory passage is a 

small bony canal, beginning internally by 

a longitudinal orifice at the posterior sur- 

face of the petrous portion of the temporal 

bone, running towards the vestibulum and 
cochlea, and there being divided into two 
less cavities by an eminence. The superior 
and smaller of these is the orifice of the 
aqueduct of Fallopius, which receives the 
portio dura of the auditory nerve: the 
other inferior and larger cavity is perforated 
by many small holes, through which the 
portio mollis of the auditory nerve passes 
into the labyrinth. 
Mea’tus ca/cus. A passage in the 
' throat to the ear, called Eustachian tube. 
Mea’tus cuticuta/rEs. The pores of 
the skin. 
-  Mea’rus cy'sticus. The gall-duct. 

- MEA’TUS URINA’RIUS. In wo- 
men, this is situated in the vagina, imme- 
diately below the symphysis of the pubes, 
and behind the nymphe. In men, it is at 
the end of the glans penis. 

Mecca balsam. See Amyris Gileadensis. 
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Mechoacan. See Convolvulus mechoa- 
canna. 
Mecuoaca’nna. (From Mechoacan, a 


province in Mexico, whence it is brought.) 

See Convolvulus Mechoacanna. 
_ Mecuoaca’nna ni'aRa. 

lus Jalapa. 

Mer'con. -(From pnos, bulk ; so named 
from the largeness of its head.) The pa- 
paver, or poppy. 

Meco’nts. (From pnrwy, the poppy ; so 
called because its juice is soporiferous, like 
the poppy.) The lettuce. 

Meco/n1um. (From pnxwy, the poppy.) 
1. The inspissated juice of the poppy. 
Opium. 2. The green excrementitious 
substance that is found in the large intes- 
tines of the foetus. 

. MEDIAN NERVE. 
branch of the brachial plexus. 

MEDIAN VEINS. The situation of 
the veins of the arms is extremely different 

in different individuals. When a branch 
proceeds near the bend of the arm, in- 
wardly from the basilic vein, it is termed 
the basilic median ; and when a veinis given 
off from the cephalic in the like manner, it 
is termed the cephalic median. When 
these two veins are present, they mostly 
unite just below the bend of the arm, and 
the common trunk proceeds to the cephali 
vein. : 
 Mepia'yum, The Mediastinwm,. 


See Convolvu- 


/ 


The second 


epee MED 
MEDIASTINUM. (Quasi in medio 
stans, as being in the middle.) The mem« 
branous septum, formed by the duplicature 


§ 
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‘of the pleura, that dividés the cavity of the 


chest into two parts. It is divided into an 
anterior and posterior portion. 

Mepiasti'NuM ce’/resri. 
process of the dura mater. 

Me'pica. (From Media, its native soil.) 
A sort of trefoil, 

Menica’co. 
trefoil. 

Mepicamenta/r1a- Pharmacy, or the 
art of making and preparing medicines. 

MEDICAME/’NTUM. (From medico, 
to heal.) A medicine. 

Menica’strr. <A false pretender to the 
knowledge of medicine ; the same as quack. 

Meovicr'Ns piare’rica. The regulation 
of regimen, or the non-naturals. 

Meoicr'Na praso'stica. That part of 
medicine which relates to preserving health. 

Mepicrna cymna’srica. That part of 
medicine which relates to exercise. 

MepicrNa uerMe’tica, The applica- 
tion of chemical remedies, 

Mepici'Na proruyta’crica. That part 
of medicine which relates to preserving 
health. 

Menici/Na  rristi/t1a. 
fron. . 

MEDICINE. Any substance that ig 
exhibited with a view to cure or allay the 
violence of a disease. It is also very fre- 
quently made use of to express the healing 
art, when it comprehends anatomy, physio-« 
logy, and pathology. 

MepicinaL pays. Such days are so 
called by some writers, wherein the crisis 
or change is expected, so as to forbid the 
use of medicines, in order to wait nature’s 
effort, and. require all the assistance of art 
to help forward, or prepare the humours for 
such a crisis: but it is most properly used 
for those days wherein purging, or any 
other evacuation, is most conveniently com- 
plied with. 

Mepicinat wours. Are those wherein 
it is supposed that medicines may be taken 
to the greatest advantage, commonly rec- 
koned in the morning fasting, about an 
hour before dinner, about four hours after 
dinner, and at going to bed; but in acute 
cases, the times. are to be governed by the 
symptoms and aggravation of the distem- 
per. 

MEDICINA‘LIS. . (From medicina.) 
Medicinal, having a power torestore health, 
or remove disease. 

Menina. In Paracelsus it is a species of 
ulcer. . 

MEDINE'NSIS VE/NA.  (Medinens 
sis ; so called because it is frequent at Me- 
dina.) Dracunculus. Gordius medinensis, 
of Linnzus. The muscular hair-worm. A 
very singular animal, which, in some coun 
tries, inhabits the cellular membrane be. 


The falciform 


(From medica.) The herb 


Common  saf. 
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tween sh dk skin and muscles. 
culus. 
MEDITU'LLIUM. 
the middle. ) See Diploé. 
Me‘pius ve’nter. The middle venter is 
the thorax, or chest. 
Medlar. See Mespilus. . 
MEDU'LLA. (Quasi in medio ossis.) 
1. The marrow. See Marrow. 
2. The pith or pulp of vegetables. 
3. The white substance of the brain is 


See Dracun« 


(From ° medius, 


‘ called medulla, or the medullary part, to 


distinguish it from the cortical. 
Merpu'tia ca’sstz, ~The pulp of the 
cassia fistularis. =~ 
MEDULLA OBLONGA’‘/TA. The 
medullary substance that lies within the 
cranium, upon the basillary process of the 
occipital bone. It is formed by the con- 
“nection of the crura cerebri and crura cere- 
belli, and terminates in the spinal marrow. 
It has several eminences, viz. pons varolii, 
corpora pyramidalia, and ‘corpora olivaria. 
MEDULLA SPINA‘LIS. Cerebrum 
elongatum. £f0n. ‘The spinal marrow. 
A continuation of the medulla oblongata, 
which descends into the specus vertebralis 
from the foramen magnum occipitale, to the 
third vertebra of the loins, where it termi- 
nates in a number of nerves, which, from 
their resemblance, are called cauda equina. 
The spinal marrow is composed, like the 
brain, of a cortical and medullary sub- 
stance: the former is placed internally. It 
is covered by a continuation of the dura 
mater, pia mater, and tunica arachnoidea. 
The use ofthe spinal marrow is to give off, 
through the lateral or intervertebral fora- 
mina, thirty pairs of nerves, called cervical, 
dorsal, lumbar, and sacral nerves. 
MEDULLARY.  (Medullaris ; 
medulla, marrow.) Like unto marrow. 
MEDULLARY SUBSTANCE. The 
white or internal substance of the brain is 
so called. 
Mecatospia/ncunus. (From peyas, great, 
and omhayxvoy, a bowel.) Having some 
of the viscera enlarged, from schirrus or 


from 


& ater cause, 


en Me’erim. A species of cephalalgia, or a 
“pain generally affecting one side of the 
head, towards the eye, or temple, and aris- 
ing from the state of the stomach. 
‘MEIBOMIUS, Henry, was born at 
Lubeck in 1638. After studying in differ- 
ent universities he graduated at Angers, 
and. afterwards was appoixzted professor of 
medicine at Helmstadt, ‘where he continued 
till his. death in 1700. He published seve- 
yal works, and commentaries on those of 
others. That which chiefly illustrates his 
name is entitled “ De Vasis Palpebrarum 
novis,”’ printed in 1666. He seems : to 
have contemplated a history of medicine, 
and published a letter on the subject, which 
indeed his father had begun; but the diffi- 
culties, which he met with in investigating 


the medicine of the Arabians, arrested his 
progress. 


MEIBOMIUS’S GLANDS. Meibomit | 


glandule. The small glands which are si- 
tuated between the conjunctive membrane ? 
of the eye and the cartilage of the eyelid, | 
first described by Meibomius. 
MEL. See Honey. 4 
Met acera/tum. See Oxymel. 

Met sora’cis. : Honey of borax. ‘¢ Take — 
of borax, powdered, a drachm ; clarified 
honey, an ounce, Mix.” ‘This prepar- 
ation is found very useful in aphthous af- - 
fections of the fauces. : ) 
Met ovespuma'tom. ‘ Clarified honey. 
Melt honey in a water-bath, then remove 
thescum. See Honey. 
Met ro'sa. Rose honey. ‘¢ Take of 
red-rose petals, dried, four ounces; boiling 
water, three pints; clarified honey, five 
pounds. Macerate the rose petals in the 
water, for six hours, and strain; then add- 
the honey to the strained liquor, and, by 
means of a water-bath, boil it down to a 
proper consistence.’ An admirable prepar- 
ation for the base of various gargles and 
collutories. It may also be employed with — 
advantage, mixed with extract of bark, or 
other medicines, for children who have a 

natural disgust to medicines. 

Mei scrira. See Orymel scille. 

Mr’ta. (From paw, to search.) A probe. 

MELZ’/NA. (From peaas, black.) The 
black vomit. The black disease. Melaina 
nosos. Hippocrates applies this name to 
two diseases, In the first, the patient vo- 
mits black bile, which is sometimes bloody 
and sour; sometimes he throws up a thin 
saliva; and at others a green bile,.&c, In 
the second, the patient is as described in the 
article Morbus niger. 

Merain« no'sos.. See Melena. 

MELALEU’CA. _(From peaas, black, 
and Aevxos, white, so named by Linnzus, 
because the principal, and indeed original, 
species was called lewcadendron, and arbor 
alba; words synonimous with its appel- 
lation in the Malay tongue, Caja-puti, or 
white tree, but it is not known why the idea 
of black was associated with white.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, “ Polyandria. Order, Jco~ 
sandria, 

Menateu’ca reucapr’NpRon. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the plant which is said to af- 


‘ford the cajeput oil. Oleum cajeputa. Oleum 


Wittnebianum.  Oleum volatile ‘melateuce. 
Oleum cajeput. ‘Thunberg says cajeput oil 
has the appearance of inflammable spirit, is 
of a green colour, and sc completely volatile, 
that it evaporates entirely, leaving no resi- 
duum ; its odour is of the camphoraceous 
kind, ‘with | a terebinthinate admixture. 
Goetz says it is limpid, or rather yellowish. 
It is a very powerful medicine, and in high 


‘esteem in India and Germany, in the cha- 


racter of a general xemedy in chronic and 


MEL 
painful diseases: it is used for the same 
_ purposes for which we employ the officinal 
ethers, to which jt seems to have a consi- 
derable affinity; the cajeput, however, is 
more potent and pungent; taken into the 
stomach, in the dose of five or six drops, it 
heats and stimulates the whole system, 
proving, at the same time, a very certain 
 diaphoretic, by which probably the good 
effects, it is said to have in dropsies and in- 
termittent fevers, are to be explained. For 
its efficacy in various convulsive and spas- 
modic complaints, it is highly esteemed. It 
has also been used both internally and ex- 
ternally, with much advantage, in several 
_ other obstinate disorders: as palsies, hypo- 
-chondriacal, and hysterical affections, deaf- 
ness, defective vision, tooth-ache, gout, rheu- 
-matism, &c. The dose is from two to six, or 
even twelve drops. The tree which affords 
this oil, by distillation of its leaves, generally 
‘was supposed to be the Melalewca leucaden= 
dron, of Linnzus, but it appears from the 
_ specimens of the tree producing the true oil, 
sent home from India, by My. Christopher 
‘Smith, that it is another species which is 
therefore named Melaleuca cajaputi. 
_ Merameny'tium. (From pedas, black, 
and gvAAoy, a leaf; so named from the 
blackness of its leaf.) Bear’s-breach. See 
Acanthus moliis. 

Metamropium. (From Melampus, the 
‘shepherd who first used it.) Black helle- 
bore.) See Heileborus niger. 

_ Meranaco’ea. (From pedas, black, and 
‘yw, to expel.) Medicines which purge off 
black bile. 

Metancuto’Rus. (MedayxAwpos.) A 
livid colour of the skin. The black jaun- 
dice. . 
~ MELANCHO'LIA, (From peas, 
‘black, and xoAn, bile; because the antients 

- supposed that it proceeded from a redund- 
ance of black bile.) Melancholy madness. 
A disease in the class Neuroses, and order 
_ Vesanie, of Cullen, characterised by erro- 
_ neous judgment, but not merely respecting 
health, from imaginary perceptions or re- 
_ collection influencing the conduct and de- 
pressing the mind with ill-grounded fears ; 
not combined with either pyrexia or coma- 
tose affections; often appearing without 
dyspepsia, yet attended with costiveness, 
chiefly in persons of -rigid fibres and torpid 
_insensibility. See Mania. 
_ .Metano’rreer. (From pedas, black, and 
memept, peppers) | Black pepper. See Piper 
nigrum. 
 Mevanorrni’zon. (From pedas, black, 
and pigo, a root.) A species of hellebore 
with black roots. 
 Menanre/nia. (From pedas, black ; so 
_ ¢alled because it is used for blacking lea- 
- ther.) Green vitriol. 
_ Metanrszra’um. (From meaas, black, 
- and edkaoy, oil.) Oil expressed from the 
black seeds of fennel lower, 
é 
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Meta’nruium. (From peaas, black ; so 
named from its black seed.) The herb 
fennel flower. . 

- Mr'tas. (From. weaas, black.) Viti- 
ligo nigra. Morphea nigras Lepra macu= 
losa migra. A disease that appears. upon 
the skin in black or brown spots, which 
very frequently penetrate deep, even to the . 
bone, and do not give any pain, or uneasi- 
siness. It is a disease very frequent in, and 
endemial to, Arabia, where it is supposed 
to be produced by a peculiar miasma. 

Meta’sma. (From peas, black.) Mes 
lasmus. <A disease that appears not uns 
frequently upon the tibia of aged persons, 
in form of a livid black spot; which, in a 
day or two, degenerates into a very foul 
ulcer, 

Menasrze/rmum, (From peadas, black, 
and ovrepua, seed.) See Melanthium. 

Me'tca. (From apedyo, to milk.) 
Milk. A food made of acidulated milk. 

Mr'tr. (From paw, to search.) <A. 
probe. 

Mexea’eris. (From Meleager, whose 
sisters were fabled to have been turned 
into this bird.) The. guinea-fowl. Also 
a species of fritillaria, so called because its 
flowers are spotted like a guinea-fowl. 

Metrcr’ra. Meleguetia. Grains of Pa~ 
radise. © 

Mereros, (From Melos, the island 
where it is made.) A species of alum. | 

Meni. (MedAt.) Honey. me 

Meticer’rt1a. See Meliceris. a 

MELI’CERIS. (From per, honey, 
and kepos, wax.) An encysted tumour, 
whose contents resemble honey in consist-: 
ence and appearance. 

Menicraton. (From peat, honey, and 
Kepayvumt, to mix.) Hydromel. Mead. 
Wine impregnated with honey. ? 

Meticrron. (From jer, honey.) A 
foetid humour, discharged from ulcers at- 
tended with a caries of the bone, of the 
consistence of honey. 

Melilot. See Melilotus. 

Me.ito’ruse (From edt, honey, and 
Awtos, the lotus; so called from its smell, 
being like that of honey.) See Trifolium. 

Meumn’tum. (From ped, honey, and 
pnaAoy, an apple; so named from its sweet-~ 
hess.) Paradise apple. 

Menixum. (From pedoy, an apple.) 
Oil made from ‘the flowers of the apple-~ 
tree. 

Meutreny’trum. (From pers, honey, 
and @vaAAov, a leaf; so called from the 
sweet smell of its leaf, or because bees 
gather honey from it.) Baum, or balm. 
See Melissa. 

MELISSA. (From pedwou, a bee, 
because bees gather honey from it.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Didynamia. Order, Gym- 
nospermia. Balm. 

MeLissa cALAMI'NtHA, The systematic. 
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name of the common calamint. Cala- 
mintha. Calamintha vulgaris. Calamintha 
officinarum. Melissa calamintha: pedun- 
culis avillaribus, dichotomis, longitudine 
foliorwm, of Linneus. This plant smells 
strongly like wild mint, though more agree- 
able; and is often used by the common 
people, in form of tea, against weakness 
of the stomach, flatulent colic, uterine ob- 
structions, hysteria, &c. 

Me tr'ssa cr’trina. See Melissa officinalis. 

_ Metr'ssa cranvirto’Ra. The systematic 

name of the mountain calamint. Calamintha 
magno flore. Calamintha montana. Mountain 
calamint. This plant, Melissa grandiflora, 
of Linnzeus, has a moderately pungent taste, 
and/a more agrecable aromatic smell than 
the common calamint, and appears to be 
more eligible as a stomachic. 

Metr’ssa Nz’pera. Calamintha Anglica. 
Field calamint. Spotted calamint. Calamin- 
tha pulegii odore. Nepeta agrestis. It was 
formerly used as an aromatic. 

Meur'ssa _orricina/uis. The systematic 


mame of balm. Citrago. Citraria. Me- 
lissophyllum. -Mellitis. Cedronella. Api- 
astrum. Melissa citrina. rotion. Balm. 


A native of thé southern parts of Europe, 
but very common in our gardens. In its 
recent state, it has a roughish aromatic taste, 
and a pleasant smell of the lemon kind. It 
was formerly much esteemed in nervous dis- 
eases, and very generally recommended in 
melancholic and hypochondriacal affections ; 
but, in modern practice, it is only employed 
when prepared as tea, as a grateful’ diluent 
drink in fevers, &c. 

Meui'ssa TU'RCICA. 
moldavica. 

Meuissoruy tum. (From pedooa, baum, 
and @vAAoy, a leaf.) Melissa, or baum. A 
species of horehound, with leaves recem- 
bling baum. 

MELITTIS. (From pediria, which in 
the Attic dialect is the name of a bee; so 
that this word is, in fact, equivalent to Melissa, 
and was adopted by Linnzeus, therefore, for 
the bastard balm.) The name of a genus 
of plants, Class, Didynamia. Order, Gym- 
nospermia. Bastard balm. 

Meui'rt1s MELIssopHy LLUM. ~The sys- 
tematic name of the mountain balm,» or 
nettle. Sophyllum. ‘This elegant plant, 
Melittis melissophyllum, of Linnzus, is sel- 
dom used in the present day; it is said to 
be of service in uterine obstructions and cal- 
culous diseases. 

Meirr'smus. (From pert, honey.) A 
linctus, prepared with honey. 

Meirro'ma. (From medt, honey.) A 
confection made with honey. Honey-dew. 

Meuizo/mum. (From peat, honey, and 
2wuos, broth.) Mead. A drink prepared 
with honey. 

Metuua‘co. (From mel, honey.) Any 
medicine which has the consistence and 
sweetness of honey. 


See Dracocephalum 
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Merzito’rtus. See Melilotus. 

Metti'na. 
A sweet drink prepared with honey. 

Metu'ra. (From mel, honey.) 
parations of honey. 

Mr’'to. The common melon, 
cumis melo. 

Metoca’rrus. 
and xapmos, fruit; from. its resemblance to 
an apple.) The fruit of the aristolochia, or 
its root. 

Me’toz vesicaro’Rius. 
now called lytia. 

Mz'ton. 


. See Cu~ 


The Spanish fly, 


? 
aa 


(From mel, honey.) Mead. 


Pre= 


(From pndov, an apple, 


(Mydrov.) A disorder of the | 


eye, in which it protuberates out of the © 


socket. 
Melon, common. 
Melon, musk. 
Melon, water. 


See Cucumis melo. 

See Cucumis melo. 

See Cucurbita citrullus. 
Meto’/ncena. Improperly called mala 

insana. Solanum pomiferum. 

The Spaniards and Italians eat it in sauce 

and in sweat meats. 

resembles citron. 
Meto’sts.  Mydwots. A term which 

frequently occurs in Hippocrates, De Capit. 

Vulner. for that search into wounds which 


Mad apple. — 


5 


The taste somewhat — 


is made by surgeons with the specillum, or ~ 


probe. 

Meto’r1s. Myawris. Used for the lesser 
specillum, and often for that particular in- 
strument contrived to search or cleanse the 
ear with, more commonly called Auriscal- 
plum. 

Meto'ruria pre/nputa. The systematic 
name of the small creeping.cucumber plant. 
The inhabitants of the West Indies pickle 
the berries of this plant, and use them as we 
do capers. 

Metyssoruy’Luum. (From pediooa, balm, 
and pvAAorv, a leaf.) Mountain balm. See 
Melittis. 

MEMBRA’NA. See Membrane. 

MEMBRA’NA HYALOIDFE‘A. 
Membrana arachnoidea. «-'The transparent 
membrane which includes the vitreous hu- 
mour of the eye. 

MEMBRA‘NA PUPILLA/RIS. A 
very delicate membrane of a thin and vas- 
cular texture, and -an ash colour, arising 
from the internal margin of the iris, and to-~ 
tally covering the pupil, in the foetus before 
the sixth month. 

MEMBRA‘'NA RUYSCHIA‘NA. 
The celebrated anatomist Ruysch disco~ 
vered that the choroid membrane of the eye 
was composed of two laminz. He gave 
the name of membrana ruyschiana to the 
internal lamina, leaving the old name of 
choroides to the external. 

MEMBRA’NA TY’MPANI. The 
membrane covering the cavity of the drum 
of the ear, and separating it from the meatus 
auditorius externus. It is of an oval form, 
convex below the middle, towards the hol- 
low of the tympanum, and concave towards 
the meatus auditorius, and convex above 
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the meatus, and concave towards the hollow 
of the tympanum. According to the ob- 


é ; s e e 
ous if swallowed, bringing on nausea, faint~ 
ing, and convulsions. The berries possess 
an inebriating quality; and are supposed. 


) servations of anatomists, it consists of six 
Jaminz ; the first and most external, is a 
: production of the epidermis, the second is 
a. production of the skin lining the auditory 


to impart that power to most of the London 
porter. Whilst green, they are used by the 
Indians to catch fish, which they have the 


passage ; the third is cellular membrane, in 
which the vessels form an elegant net-work; 
the fourth is shining, thin, and transparent, 
arising from the periosteum of the meatus ; 
the fifth is cellular membrane, with a plexus 


of vessels like the third; and the sixth la-~ 


mina, which is the. innermost, comes from 
the periosteum of the cavity of the tympa- 
‘num. This membrane, thus composed of 
several laminz, has lately been discovered 
to possess muscular fibres 
MEMBRANOLO’GIA. (From mem- 
brana, a membrane, and Aovyos, a discourse.) 
Membranology. The doctrine of the com- 
mon integuments and membranes. 
MEMBRANE. Membrana. A thin 
expanded substance, composed of cellular 
texture, whose elastic fibres are so arranged 
and woven together, as to allow of great 
' pliability. The membranes of the body are 
various, as the skin, peritoneum, pleura, 
dura mater, &c. &c. i 


Memszrano’sus. See Tensor vagine fe- 
MOPS. 

Memera nus. See Tensor vagine fe- 
_moris. 

Mermo’ria os. See Occipital bone. 

Menagogues. See Emmenagogues. 


Menpo’sus. (From mendaz, counter~ 
feit.) This term is used, by some, in the 
same sense as spurius, or illegitimus ; Men- 
dose Coste, false or spurious ribs; Mendosa 
_ Sutura, the squamous suture, in the skull, 
or bastard suture. 
+ Menrnco’ruyiax. (From pnvryf, amem- 
brane, and WvAacow, to guard.) An instru- 
_ ment to guard the membranes of the brain, 
while the bone is cut, or rasped, after the 
‘operation of the trepan. 
- ME/NINX. (From pevw, to remain.) 
- The Greek term for the membranes envelop- 
ing the brain. See Dura mater and Pia 
mater. 
Me'ninx vu'ra. See Dura mater. 
Me’ntnx pi'a. See Pia mater. 
MENISPE’RMUM. (From pyv7, the 
moon, and omepua, seed, in allusion to the 
crescent-like form of the seed.) Moon-seed. 
_ The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Dioecia. Order, Dodecandria. 
Menisrz’rmum co/ccutus. The systematic 
name of the plant, the berries of which are 
well known by the name of Cocculus indicus. 


Indian berries, or Indian cockles. Coccus 
indicus. Coccule officinarum.  Cocci Ori- 
entales. ‘The berry is rugous and kidney- 


_ shaped, and contains a white nucleus ; it is 


power of intoxicating, and killing. In the 
same manner they catch birds, making the 
berry into a paste, forming it into small 
seeds, and putting these in places where they 
frequent. 

MENORRHA/GIA. (From pyma, the 
menses, and fpyyvums, to break out.) Ha- 
morrhagia uterina. Flooding. An,immode- 
rate flow of the menses, or uterine hemor- 
rhage. A‘genus of disease in the class pyrexie, 
and order hemorrhagic, of Cullen, charac- 
terised by pains in the back, loins, and belly, 
similar to those of labour, attended with a 
preternatural flux of blood from the vagina, 
or a discharge of menses, more copious than 
natural. He distinguishes six species : — 

1. Menorrhagia rubra; bloody, from wo- 
men neither with child nor in child-birth. 

2. Menorrhagia alba, serous; the fluor 
albus. See Leucorrhea. ‘ 

3. Menorrhagia vitiorum, from some local 
disease. ; 

4. Menorrhagia lochalis, from women 
after delivery. See Lochia. 

5. Menorrhagia abortus. Sedé Abortion. 

6. Menorrhagia nabothi, when. there is @ 
serous discharge from the vagina in pregnant 
women. 

This disease seldom occurs before the 
age of puberty, and is often an attendant on 
pregnancy. It is in general a very danger- 
ous disease, more particularly if it occur at 
the latter period, as it is then often so rapid 
and yiolent as to destroy the female in a 
very short time, where proper means are 
not soon adopted. Abortions often give rise 
to floodings, and at any period of pregnancy, 
but more usually before the fifth month 
than at any other time. Moles, in conse- 
quence of an imperfect conception, at 
length become detached, and sometimes 
give rise to a considerable degree of hzmor- 
rhage. 

The causes which most frequently give 
rise to floodings, are violent exertions of 
strength, sudden surprises and frights, vio- 
lent fits of passion, great uneasiness of 
mind, uncommon longings during preg- 
nancy, over fulness of blood, profuse evacu~ 
ations, general weakness of the system, ex- 
ternal injuries, as blows and.bruises, and the 
death of the child, in consequence of which 
the placenta becomes partially or wholly de- 
tached from the uterus, leaving the mouths 
of the vessels of the latter, which anasto- 
mosed with thoseof the former, perfectly 
open. It is necessary to distinguish be- 


tween an approaching miscarriage and a 

common flooding, which may be readily 

done by inquiring. whether or not the 

hemorrhage has sa from, any evi- 
n 


_ the produce of the Menispermum cocculus ; 
y foliis cordatis, retusis, mucronatis; caule 
 lacero, of Linnzus. It is brought from 
_ Malabar and the East Indies, It is poison- 
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dent causé, aiid whether it flows gently, 
6t i actotnpatiied with tinusual pains, 
The former usually arises from some friglit, 
stiprise, or accident, and does not flow 
gently and regularly; but bursts out of 4 
sudden; and again stops all at once, and. 
also is attended -with severe pains in the 
back and the bottom of the belly; whereas 
thé latter is niarked with iio such occur- 
rence. The fiitther a woman is advanced 
in pregnancy, the greater will be the dariger 
if floodings take place, as the mouths of the 
vessels are mtich ehlarged during the last 
stage of pregnancy, and of course a vast 
quattity will be discharged in a short space 
of time. | 

The treatment must differ according to 
the particular causes of the disease, and ac- 
tording to the different states of constitution, 
under which it occurs. The hemorrhage is 
more freqtiently of the active kind, and re- 
quires the antiphlogistic plan to be. strictly 
enforced, especially obviating the accumu- 
lation of heat in every way, giving cold 
acidulated drink, and using cold local ap- 
plications; the patient must remain quiet 
in the horizontal posture ; the diet be of the 
lightest and least stimulant description ; and 
the bowels kept freely open by cooling laxa- 
tives, as the neutral salts, &c. It may be 
sometimes advisable in robust, plethoric, 
fetnales, particularly in the pregnant state, 
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- to take blood at an early period, especially 


where there is much pain, with a hard pulse: 
digitalis and atitimonials in nauseating doses 
would also bé proper under such circum- 
‘stances. But where the discharge is rather 
of a passive character, tonic and astringent 
medicines ought to be given: rest and the 
horizontal position are equally ‘necessary, 
costiveness mtis8t be obviated, and cold astrin- 
gent applications may be materially useful, 
or the escape of the blood may be prevented 
mechanically. In alarming cases perhaps 
the most powerful internal remedy is the 
superacetate of lead, combined with opium ; 
which latter is often indicated by the irrit- 
able state of the patient. A nourishing diet, 
with gentle exercise in a carriage, and the 
prudent use of the cold bath, may contribute 
to restore the patient, when the discharge 
has subsided. 

Mr'nsa, The second lobe of the liver 
was so called by the antients. 

Me'nsrs. (From mensis, a month.) See 
Menstruation. s 

Me'nses crssa’nres. The menses de- 
parting. 

Me'nses periciz/nres. Menses defective 
or suppressed. The amenorrheea of Cullen. 

Me'nses 1mmoDica. The menorrhagia 
rubra of Cullen. 

Menses, immoderate fiow of the. See 
Menorrhagia. 

Menses, interruption of. 
rhea. 

Menses, retention of. 


See dmenor- 


See Amenorrhea, 
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Me'nsis pHriosd’pHrcus. A philosophi+ — 


cal; or chemical month. According to sonie, 


it is three days and nights} others say it is 


fen; atid there are who reckon it to be 
thirty or forty days. 


De 


MENSTRUATION. | Fromtheuterus 


of every healthy woman who is not preg- 
natit, or who does not give suck; there is a 
discharge of a red fluid, at certain periods; 
from the time of puberty to the approach of 


old age; and, from the periods or returns of — 
this discharge being monthly; it is called” 
There are several exccptions — 
It is said that some wo- — 
men never menstruate; some menstruate — 


Menstruation. 
to this definition. 


while they continue to give suck; and 
others are said to menstruate during preg> 


nancy ; some are said to menstfuate in early — 


infancy, and others in old age; but such 


discharges, Dr. Denman is of opinion, may, ~ 
with more propriety, be called morbid, or _ 
syinptomatic; and certainly the definition is— 


generally true. 


At whatever time of life this discharge 
comes on, a woman is said to be at puberty: 
though of this state it is a consequence, - 
The early or late ap-— 


and not. a catise. 
pearance of the menses may depend upon 
the climate, the constitution, the delicacy 
or hardness of living, and upon the man- 


ners of those with whom young women con- 
In Greece, and other hot countries, 


verse. 
girls begin to menstruate at eight, nine, and 
ten years of age, but, advancing to the 
northern climes, there is a gradual protrac- 
tion of the time till we come to Lapland, 
where women do not menstruate till they 
arrive at maturer age, and then in small 


quantities, at long intervals, and sometimes 


only in the summer. 


country, it is said they suffer equal incon- 
Weniencies as in warmer climates, where 
the quantity discharged is much greater, 
and the periods shorter. 
girls begin to menstruate from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth year of their age, 
and sometimes at a later peried, without 
any signs of disease; but if they are luxu- 
riously educated, sleeping upon down beds, 


But, if they do not: 
menstruate according to the genius of the 


In this country, 


and sitting in hot rooms, menstruation usu-— 


ally commence’ at a more early period. _ 
Many changes in the constitution and 


appearance of women are produced at the: 


time of their first beginning to menstruate. 
Their complexion is improved, their coun- 
tenance is more expressive and animated, 
their attitudes graceful, and their conversa~ 
tion more intelligent and agreeable; the 
tone of their voice becomes more harmoni- 
ous, their whole frame, but particularly their 
breasts, are expanded and enlarged, and their 
minds are no longer engaged in childish 
pursuits and amusements. 

Some girls begin to menstruate without 


any preceding indisposition ; but there are 


generally appearances or symptoms which 
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remarkably unpleasant. It is seldom em- 
ployed but by the country people, who sub- 
stitute it for penny-royal. 

Mer’nrua cri'spa. Colymbifera minor. 
The achillea ageratum. This species of 
mentha has a strong and fragrant smell, its 
taste is warm, aromatic, and slightly bitter. 
In flatulences of the prime vie, hypochon- 
driacal, and hysterical affections, it is given 
with advantage. 

Me'ntua riverrra. The systematic and 
pharmacopeeial name of peppermint. Mentha 
piperitis. Mentha piperita, floribus capitatis, 
foliis ovatis petiolatis, staminibus coroila brevt- 
oribus, of Linnzeus. The spontaneous growth 

of this plant is said to be peculiar to Britain. 

It has a more penetrating smell than any of 
the other mints; a strong pungent taste, 
glowing like pepper, sinking, as it were, 
into the tongue, and followed by a sense of 
coolness. The stomachic, antispasmodic 
and carminative properties of peppermint, 
render it useful in flatulent colics, hysterical 
affections, retchings, and other dyspeptic 
‘symptoms, acting as a cordial, and often 
producing an immediate relief. Its officinal 
preparations are an essential oil, a simple 
water, and a spirit. 

Mr’ntHa PIPERi'TIs. 
rita. 

Me’nytHa putr’cium. The systematic 
name of the penny-royal. . Pulegium. Pule- 
gium regale. Pulegium latifolium glechon. 
Pudding-grass. Common penny-royal. Men- 
tha pulegium, floribus verticillatis, foliis ovatis 
obtusis subcrenatis, caulibus subteretibus re- 
pentibus, of Linnzus. This plant is con- 
sidered as a carminative, stomachic, and 
emmenagogue ; and is in very common use 
in hysterical disorders. The officinal pre- 
parations of penny-royal are, a simple water, 
a spirit, and an essential oil. 

Me’ntHA sSARACHNICA, 
Balsamita. 

Mentua sativa. See Mentha viridis. 

Me’nrwa spica’ta. Hart-mint, and com- 
mon spear-mint. Mentha vulgaris, See 
Mentha viridis. 

Mer’ntua vi'rip1s. Spear-mint. Called 
also Mentha vulgaris. Mentha spicata. 
Mentha viridis, spicis oblongis, foliis lanceo- 
latis nudis serratis sessilibus, staminibus corolla 
longioribus, of Linnzeus. ‘This plant grows 
wild in many parts of England. It is not 
so warm to the taste as peppermint, but has 
‘a more agreeable flavour, and is therefore 
preferred for culinary purposes. Its medi- 
cinal qualities are similar to those of pepper- 
mint; but the different preparations of the 

former, though more pleasant, are, perhaps, 
less efficacious. ‘The officinal preparations 
of spear-mint are an essential oil, a conserve, 
a simple water, and a spirit. 

Menrua’strum. (Dim, of mentha.) See 
Mentha aquatica. 

— Me’xrt  eva’ron. 
inferioris, 


See Mentha pipe- 


See Tanacetum 


See Levator labii 
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Me’nruis. (From matah, a staff, Heb.) 
The penis. 
Menruna/era. (From mentula, the 
penis, and aypa, a. prey.) A disorder of 
the penis, induced by a contraction of the 
erectores musculi, and causing impotence. 
MENYA’NTHES. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 
Menva’nrnes trironia’ra. The sys- 
tematic name of the buck-bean. Trifolium 


paludosum. Trifolium aquaticum.  Trifo- 
lium fibrinum. Menyanthes. Waier-trefoil, 


or buck-bean. Menyanthes trifoliata, fo- 
liis ternatis, of Linneus. The whole plant 
is so extremely bitter, that in some countries 
it is used as a substitute for hops, in the 
preparation of malt liquour. It is some- 
times employed in country places as an 
active eccoprotic bitter in hydropic and 
rheumatic affections. Cases are related of 
its good effects in some cutaneous diseases of 
the herpetic and seemingly cancerous kind. 
Mephitic air. See Nitrogen. 
MEPHYTIS. (From mephwhith, a 
blast. Syr.) A poisonous exhalation. See 
Contagion. 
MERCURIALI, Grroramo, was born at 
Torli, in Romagna, in 1550. After taking 
the requisite degree, he settled as a phy- 
sician in his native town; and was dele- 
gated, at the age of 52, on some public 
business to pope Pius IV. at Rome. He 
evinced so much talent on this occasion, 
that he was particularly invited to remain 
there; which he accepted, chiefly as it 
enabled him to pursue his favourite studies 
to more advantage. He produced, in 1569, 
a learned and elegant work, “ De Arte 
Gymnastica,”” which was many times re- 
printed; and the reputation of this pro- 
cured him the appointment to the first 
medical chair at Padua. In 1573, he was 
called to Vienna to attend the emperor 
Maximilian II., and was so successful, that 
he returned loaded with valuable presents, 
and honoured with the dignities of a knight 
and count palatine. In 1587, he removed 
to Bologna, which is ascribed to a degree 
of self-accusation, in consequence of an 
error of judgment, into which he had been 
led, in pronouncing a disease, about which 
he was consulted at Venice, not contagious, 
whence much mischief had arisen. His 
reputation, however, does not appear to have 
materially suffered from this; and he was 
invited, in 1599, by the grand duke of 
Tuscany to Pisa; but shortly after, a severe 
calculous affection prevented the execution 
of pis duties, and he retired to his native 
place, where his death happened in 1606. 
He was a voluminous writer, and, among 
many other publications, edited a classified 
collection of thé:works of Hippocrates, with 
a learned commentary ; but he was too much 
bigoted to ancient authority and hypothesis. 
He wrote on the diseases of the skin, those 
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peculiar to women and children, on poisons, 
and several other subjects. | 

»MERCURIA’LIS. (From Mercurius, 
its discoverer. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 

Linnzan system. Class, Dioecia, Order, 
Linneandria. 
_ 2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
French mercury, Mercurialis annua, of 
Linnzus. The leaves of this plant have 
no remarkable smell, and very little taste. 
It is ranked among the emollient olera- 
eeous herbs, and is said to be gently ape- 
rient. “Their principal use has been in 
clysters. 

Merrcuria/uis a’nnua. The systematic 
name of the French mercury. See Mer- 
curialis. 

Mercuria’Lis MonTA’NA. 
valis perennis, of Linnzus. 

Mercursa‘tis pere’nvis. The system- 
atic name of dog’s mercury. Cynocrambe. 
Mercurialis montana et sylvestris. A poi- 
sonous plant, very common in our hedges. 
It produces vomiting and purging, and the 
person then goes to sleep, from which he 
does not often awake. 


The Mercu- 


Mercurta/uis sytve’stris. The Mercu- 
rialis perennis, of Linnzus. of 
Mercy’sius acera’tus. See Hydrargyrus 


acetatus. 

Mercu’rivus ALKALIzA Tus. See Hydrar- 
gyrum cum creta. 
~ Merco/rivs caucrna’tus. See Hydrar- 
gyri oxydum rubrum, 
. Mexgcu'nivs cnemito’rum. Quicksilver. 

Mrrcu’/Rius CINNABARI'NUS. Cinnabaris 
factitia, now called sulphuretum hydrar- 
gyri rubrum. 

Mercu’aius corrosr'vus. 
gyrt oxymurias. 

MeErcu’Rivs _CORROSI'vuS RU’BER. 
Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydum. 

Mercvu’rrus_ corrosi'vus 
See Hydrargyri oxymurias. 

Mercu rivs pp/icrs suptima’rus. Dul- 
cified mercurial sublimate, now called sub- 
murias hydrargyri; formerly called calo- 
melas. 

Mercu’rius EME'ricus rFia’vus. See 
Hydrargyrus vitriolatus. / 

Menxcu’rius  Mo’Rtis. 
vite. , 
Mercu‘rivus pracirira’rus a/taus, See 
Hydrargyrum precipitatum album, 

Merou Rius praicreita’rus puis. 
Hydrargyrt submurias. 

Morxcu’rius pracipira’/tus Ru SER. 
Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydum. 

~Mercu’nius yt. The mercury of life. 
Peivis angelicus.  Mercurius mortis.  Alga- 
rotht pulws. A submiuriate of antimony, 
formerly preferred to the vitrum antimonii, 
for making of emetic tartar. . 

MERCURY, Hydrargyrum. Hydrar- 
gyrus. Adercurius. A metal found in five 
different states in nature, 1. Native, (na- 


See Hydrar- 
See 


SUBLIMA'TUS. 


See Mercurius 


See 


See 
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tive mercury,) adhering in small globules 
to the surface of cinnabar ores, or scattered 
through the crevices, or over the surfaces of 
different kinds of stones. 2. Itisfound united 
to silver, in the ore called amalgam of silver, 
or native amalgam of silver. This ore ex-. 
hibits thin plates, or grains; it sometimes 
crystallizes in cubes, parallelopipeda, or 
pyramids. Its colour is of a silyer white, 
or grey; its lustre is considerably metallic. 
3. Combined with sulphur, if constitutes na- — 
tive cinnabar, or sulphuret of mercury. ‘This. 
ore is the most common. It is frequently 
found in veins, and sometimes crystallized 
in tetrahedra, or three-sided pyramids. Its 
colonr is red. Its streak metallic. 4. 
Mercury oxydized, and united either to 
muriatic, or sulphuric acid, forms the ore 
called horn quicksilver, or corneous mercury. 
These ores are, in general, semi-transparent, 
of a grey or white colour, sometimes crys- 
tallized, but more frequently in grains. . 
5. United to oxygen, it constitutes the ore — 
called native oxyde of mercury Mercurial © 
ores particularly abound in Spain, Hun- 
gary, China, and South America. 
Properties,— Mercury, or quicksilver, is= 
the only.one of the metals that remains — 
fluid at the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere, but when its temperature is 
reduced to —40° Fahr. it assumes a solid 
form. ‘This is a degree of cold, however,, 
that only occurs in high northern latitudes, 
and, in our climate, mercury cannot be | 
exhibited in a solid state, but by means of 
artificial cold. When rendered solid, it 
possesses both ductility and malleability. 
It crystallizes in octahedra, and contracts 
strongly during congelation. It is. diyi- 
sible into very small globules. Jt pre- 
sents a convex appearance in vessels. to 
which it has little attraction, but is concave 
in those to which it more strongly adheres. 
It become electric and phosphorescent. by 
rubbing upon glass, and by agitation in a 
vacuum. It is a very good conductor of 
caloric, of electricity, and of Galyanism. 
Lhe specific gravity of mercury is 13.565. 
Although fluid, its opacity is equal to that 
of any other metal, and its surface, when 
clean, has considerable lustre. Its colour 
is white, similar to silver. Exposed to the . 
temperature of somewhat above 600° Fahr. 
it is volatilized. When agitated in the air, 
especially in contact with viscous fluids, it 
becomes converted into a black oxyde. Ata 
temperature nearly the same as that at which 
it boils, it absorbs about 14 or 16 per cent. 
of oxygen, and then becomes changed into 
a red crystallizable oxyde, which is sponta-_ 
neously reducible by light and calorie at a 
higher temperature. ‘Lhe greater number 
of the acids act upon’ metcury, or are at 
least capable of combining with its oxydes. 
It combines with sulphur by trituration, 
but more intimately by heat. It is acted 
on by the alkaline sulphurets. It combines 


Se as 


with many of the metals; these compounds 
are brittle, or soft, when the mercury is 


in large proportion, There is a slight union 


between mercury and phosphorus, It does 
not unite with carbon, or the earths. 

- Method of obtaining Mercury.—Mercury 
may be obtained pure by decomposing 
cinnabar, by means of iron filings, For 
that purpose, take two parts of red sul- 
phuret of mercury (cinnabar), reduce it to 
powder, and mix it with one of iron filings, 
put the mixture into a stone retort, direct 
the neck of it into a bottle, or receiver, 
filled with water, and apply heat. The 
mercury will then be obtained in a state of 


purity. 


boldness of the empirics. 
from which both parties failed were ayoid- 


In this process, the sulphuret. of mercury, 
which consists of sulphur and mercury, 
is heated in contact with iron, the sulphur 
quits the mercury and unites to the iron, 
and the mercury becomes disengaged ; the 
residue in the retort is a sulphuret of iron, 

Mercury is a very useful article both in 
the cure of diseases and the arts. There is 


scarcely a disease against which some of its 


preparations are not exhibited ; and over 
the yenereal disease it possesses a specific 
power. It is considered to haye first 
gained repute in curing this disease, from 
the good effects it produced in eruptive 
diseases.. In the times immediately fol- 
lowing the yenereal disease, practitioners 
only attempted to employ this remedy 
with timorous caution, so that, of several 
of their formula, mercury scarcely com- 


posed a fourth part, and few cures were 


effected. On the other hand, empirics 
who noticed the little efficacy of these 
small doses, ran into the opposite extreme, 
and exhibited mercury in such large quan- 
tities, and with such little care, that most 
of their patients became suddenly attacked 
with the most violent salivations, attended 
with dangerous consequences. From these 
two very opposite modes of practice, there 
originated such uncertainty respecting what 
could be expected from mercury, and such 


fears of the consequences which might 


result from its employment, that every 
plan was eagerly adopted which offered 


‘the least chance of cure without having 


recourse to this mineral. A medicine, 
however, so powerful, and whose salu- 
tary effects were seen, by attentive prac- 
titioners, amid all its inconveniencies, could 
not sink into oblivion. After efforts had 
been made to discover a substitute for 


“it, and it was seen how little confidence 


those means deserved on which the highest 
praises had been lavished, the attempts to 
discover its utility were renewed. A me- 
dium was pursued, between the too timid 
methods of those physicians who had first 
administered it, and the 
Thus the causes 


ed ; 


the character of the medicine was 


inconsiderate 
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revived in a more durable way, and from 
this period its reputation has always been 
maintained, Beth ys : 

It was.about this epoch that mercury be- 
gan to be internally. given; hitherto it had 
only been externally employed, which was 
done in three manners: The first, was in 
the form of liniment, or ointment; the 
second, as a plaster; and the third, as a 
fumigation, Of the three methods just 
described, only the first is at present much 
in use, and eyen this is very much. altered. 
Mercurial plasters are now only used. as 
topical discutient applications to tumours 
and indurations. Fumigations, as antiently 
managed, were liable to ‘many objections, 
particularly from its not being possible to 
regulate the quantity. of mercury to be 
used, and from the effect of the vapour on 
the organs of respiration frequently 9c- 
casioning trembling, palsies, &c. Frictions 
with ointment have always been regarded 
as the most efficacious mode of administer- 
ing mercury. 

Mercury is carried into the constitution 
in the same way as other substances, either 
by being absorbed from the surface of the 
body, or that of the alimentary canal. It 
cannot, however, in all cases, be taken into 
the constitution in both ways, for some- 
times the absorbents of the skin will not 
readily receive it; at least no effect is 
produced, either on the disease or . consti- 
tution, from this mode of application, On 
the other hand, the internal absorbents 
will, sometimes, not take up the medicine, 
or, at least, no effect is produced either on 
the disease or constitution. In many per- 
sons, the bowels can hardly bear mercury 
at all; and it should then be given in the 
mildest form possible, conjoined with such 
medicines as will lessen or correct its vio- 
lent effects, although not its specific ones, 
on the constitution. When mercury can 
be thrown into the constitution with pro- 
priety, by the external method, it is pre- 
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-ferable to the internal plan; because the 


skin is not nearly so essential to life as the 
stomach, and is therefore in itself capable 
of bearing much more than the stomach. 
The constitution is also less injured. Many 
courses of mercury would kill the patient 
if the medicine were only given internally, 
because it proves hurtful to the stomach 
and intestines, when given in any form, or 
joined with the greatest correctors, : 

Mercury has two effects: one asa stimu~ 
lus on the constitution and particular parts, 
the other as a specific on a diseased action 
of the whole body, or of parts. The latter 
action can only be computed by, the disease 
disappearing. Sere a the 

In giving mercury in the yenereal dis- 
ease, the first attention should be to the 
quantity, and its visible effects in a given 
time; which, when brought to a proper 
pitch, are only to be kept up, and tl e de- 
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cline of the disease to be watched ; for by 
this we judge of the invisible or specific ef- 
fects of the medicine, and know what vari- 
ation in the quantity may be necessary. 
The visible effects of mercury affect either 
the whole constitution or some parts capa- 
ble of secretion. In the first, it produces 
universal irritability, making it more sus- 
ceptible of all impressions. It quickens the 
pulse, increases its hardness, and occasions 
a kind of temporary fever. In some con- 
stitutions, it operates like a poison. In 
some it produces a kind of hectic fever ; 
but such effects commonly diminish on the 
patient becoming accustomed to the medi- 
cine, 
Mercury often produces pains like those 
of rheumatism, and nodes of a scrophulous 
nature. The quantity of mercury to be 
thrown in for the cure of any venereal com- 
plaint, must be proportioned to the violence 
of the disease. A small quantity used 
quickly, will have equal effects to those of a 
large one employed slowly; but if these 
effects are merely local, that is, upon the 
glands of the mouth, the constitution at 
large not being equally stimulated, the ef- 
fects upon tho diseased parts must be less, 
which may be known by the local disease 
not giving way in proportion to the effects 
of mercury on some particular part. If it 
be given in very small quantities, and in- 
creased gradually, so as to steal insensibly 
on the constitution, a vast quantity at a 
time may at length be thrown in, without 
any visible effects at all. 

The constitution, or parts, aré more sus- 


' ceptible of mercury at first than afterwards. 


Mercury occasionally attacks the bowels, 
and causes violent purging, even of blood. 
This effect is remedied by intermitting the 
use of the medicine, and exhibiting opium. 
At other times, it is suddenly determined to 
the. mouth, and produces inflammation, ul- 
ceration, and an excessive flow of saliva. 
To obtain relief in this circumstance, pur- 
gatives, nitre, sulphur, gum-arabic, lime- 
water, camphor, bark, sulphuret of potash, 
blisters, &c. have been advised. Mr. Pear- 
son, however, does not place much confi- 
dence in the efficacy of such means; and, 
the mercury being discontinued for a time, 
he recommends the patient to be freely ex- 
posed to cold air, with the occasional use of 
cathartics, mineral acids, Peruvian bark, 
and the assiduous application of astringent 
gargles. ‘The most material objection (says 
Mr. Pearson) -which I foresee against the 
method of treatment I have recommended, 
is the hazard to which the patient will be 
exposed of having the saliva suddenly 
checked, and of suffering some other disease 
in consequence of it.” Bins 

The hasty suppression of a ptyalism may 
be followed by serious inconveniencies, as 
violent pains, vomiting, and general con- 
yulsions. se" <0 pl 
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Cold liquids taken “into the stomach, or 
exposure of the body to the cold air, must 
be guarded against during a course of mer~ 
cury- Should a suppression of the ptyalism 
take place, from any act of indiscretion, a 
quick introduction of mercury should be 
had recourse to, with the occasional use of © 
the warm bath. , | 

Mercury, when it falls on the mouth, 
sometimes produces inflammation, which 
now and then terminates in mortification. 
The ordinary operation of mercury does not 
permanently injure the constitution ; but, - 
occasionly, the impairment is very material ; 
mercury may even produce local diseases, 
and retard the cure of chancres, buboes, 
and certain effects of the lues venerea, after 
the poison has been destroyed. Occasion- 
ally, mercury acts on the system as a poison, 
quite unconnected with its agency as a re= 
medy, and neither preportionate to the in- 
flammation of the mouth nor actual quantity — 
of the mineral absorbed. - Mr. Pearson has © 
termed this morbid state of the system ere- — 
thismus ; it is characterized by great de- 
pression of strength, a sense of anxiety about 
the preecordia, irregular action of the heart, _ 
frequent sighing, trembling, asmall, quick, — 
and sometimes intermitting pulse, occasional 
vomiting, a pale contracted countenance, a 
sense of coldness ; but the tongue is seldom 
furred, and neither the natural or vital 
functions are much disturbed. When this 
effect of mercury takes place, the use of 
mercury should be discontinued, whatever 
may be the stage, extent, or violence of the 
venereal disease. The patient should be 
exposed to a dry -and cool air, in such a way 
as not to give fatigue; in this way, the pa- 
tient will often recover in ten or fourteen 
days. In the early stage, the erethismus 
may often be averted by leaving off the mer- 
cury and giving camphor mixture with vola- 
tile alkali. Occasionally, the use of mer- 
cury brings on apeculiar eruption, which 
has received the names of mercurial rash, 
eczema mercuriale, lepra mercurialis, mer- 
curial disease, and erythema mercuriale. 

In order that mercury should act on the 
human body, it is necessary that it should 
be oxydised, or combined with ari acid. The 
mercury contained in the unguentum hy- 
drargyri, is an oxyde. This, however, is 
the most simple and least combined form of 
all its preparations, and hence, (says Mr. 8. 
Cooper,) it not only operates with more 
mildness on the system, but with more spe- 
cific effect on the disease. Various salts of 
mercury operate more quickly when given 
internally than mercurial frictions ; but few 
practitioners of the present day confide in 
the internal use of mercury alone; particu- 
larly when the venereal virus has produced 
effects in consequence of absorption. Rub- 
bing in mercurial ointment is the mode of 
affecting the system with mercury in the 
present day; and, as a substitute for this 
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indicate the change which is about to take 
place. These are usually more severe at 
the first than in the succeeding periods ; 
and they are similar to those produced by 
uterine irritation from other causes, as 
pairis in the back and inferior extremities, 
complaints of the viscera, with various hys- 
teri¢ and nervous affections. These com- 
mence with the first disposition to men- 
struate, and cotitinue till the discharge 
éomes on, when they abate, or disappear, 
returning, However, with considerable vio- 
ence in sotie women, at every period dur- 
ing life: The quantity of fluid discharged 
at each evacuation, depends upon the cli- 
maté, constitution, ard manner of living; 
but it varies in different women in the same 
climate, or in the same woman at different 
periods; in this ¢otintry it amounts to about 
five or six ounces. 

There is also a great difference in the 
time required for the completion of each 

eriod of menstruation. In some women 
fhe discharge returns precisely to a day, or 
an hour, and im others there is a variation 
of several days, without inconvenience. In 
some it is finished in a few hours, and in 
Others it continues from one to ten days; 
but the intermediate time, from three to six 
days, is most usual. 

There has been an opinion, probably de- 
rived from the Jewish legislator, afterwards 
adopted by the Arabian physicians, and 
credited in other countries, that the men- 
struous blood possessed some peculiar ma- 
lignant properties. The severe regulations 
which have been made in some countries for 
the conduct of women, at the time of men- 
struation;—-the expression used, Isaiah, 
chap. xxx. and in Ezekiel: — the disposal 
of the blood discharged, or of any thing con- 
taminated with it: — the complaints of wo- 
men attributed to its retention: and the 
effects enumerated by grave writers, indi- 
cate the most dreadful apprehensions of its 
baneful influence. Under peculiar cireum- 
stances of health, or states of the uterus, or 
in hot climates, if the evacuation be slowly 
made, the menstruous blood may become 
more acrimonious or offensive than the com- 
mon mass, or any other secretion from it ; 
but in this country and age no malignity is 
suspected, the menstruous woman mixes in 
society as at all other times, and there is no 
reason for thinking otherwise than that this 
discharge is of the most inoffensive nature. 

At the approach of old age, women cease 
to menstruate; but the time of cessation is 
commonly regulated by the original early 
or late appearance of the menses« With 
those who began’ to menstruate at ten or 
twelve years of age, the discharge will often 
cease before they arrive at forty; but if the 
first appearance was protracted to sixteen or 
eighteen years of age, independently of dis- 
ease, such women may continue to menstru- 
ate till they haye passed the fiftieth, or even 


‘cellently purified therefrom. 
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approach the sixtieth year of their age. But 
the most frequent time of the cessation of 
the menses, in this country, is between the 
forty-fourth and forty-eighth year; after 
which women never bear children. By this 
constitutional regulation of the menses, the 
propagation of the species is in every couns 
try confined to the most vigorous part of 
life; and had it been otherwise, children 
might have become parents, and old womett 
inighit have had children, when they were 
uifiable to supply them with proper or suffis 
cient nourishment. See Catamenia. 
ME’NSTRUUM.. Solvent. All liquors 
are so called which are used as dissolvents; 
or to extract the virtues of ingredients by 
infusion, decoction, &c. The principal 
menstrua, made use of in Pharmacy, are 
water, vinous spirits, oils, acid, and alka- 
line liquors. Water is the menstruum of all 
salts, of vegetable gums, and of animal 
jellies. Of the first it dissolves only a de- 
terminate quantity, though of one kind of 
salt more than of another; and being thus 
saturated, leaves any additional quantity of 
the same salt untouched. It is never satur- 
ated with the two latter, but unites readily 
with any proportion of them, forming, with 
different quantities, liquors of different con~ 
sistencies. It takes up likewise, when as- 
sisted by trituration, the vegetable gummy 
resins, as ammoniacum and myrrh; the 
solutions of which, though imperfect, that 
is, not transparent, but turbid and of a 
milky hue, are nevertheless applicable to 
valuable purposes in medicine. Rectified 
spirit of wine is the menstruum of the es- 
sential oils and resins of vegetables ; of the 
pure distilled oils of animals, and of soaps, 
though it does not act upon the expressed 
oil and fixed alkaline salt, of which soap is 
composed. Hence, if soap contains any 
superfluous quantity of either the oil or salt, 
it may, by means of this menstruum, be ex- 
It dissolves, 
by the assistance of heat, volatile alkaline 
salts, and more readily the neutral ones, 
composed either of fixed alkali and the 
acetic acid, as the sal diureticus, or of 
volatile alkali and the nitric acid. Oils 
dissolve vegetable resins and balsams, wax, 
animal fats, mineral bitumens, sulphur, and 
certain metallic substances, particularly lead. 
The expressed oils are, for most of these 
bodies, more powerful menstrua than those 
obtained by distillation ; as the former are 
more capable of sustaining, without injury, 
a strong heat, which is, in most cases, neces~ 
sary to enable them to act. All acids dis- 
solve alkaline salts, alkaline earths, and me- 
tallic substances. ‘The different acids differ 
greatly in their action upon these last: 
one dissolving some particular metals, and 
another others. The vegetable acids dis- 
solve a considerable quantity of zinc, iron, 
copper, and tin; and extract so much from 
the metallic part - antimony as to become 
ne 
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powerfully emetic: they likewise dissolve 
lead, if previously calcined by fire; but 


more copiously if corroded by their steam.. 


The muriatic acid dissolves zinc, iron, and 
copper; and though it scarcely acts on any 
other metallic substance in the common 
way of making solutions, it may never- 


theless be artfully combined with them. 


all. The corrosive sublimate and_anti- 


monial caustic of the shops, are combin- 


ations of it with the oxydes of mercury and 
antimony, effected by applying the acid in the 
form of fume, to the subjects at the same time 
strongly heated. The nitric acid is the 
common menstruum of all metallic sub- 
stances, except gold and antimony, which 
are soluble only in a mixture of the nitric 
and muriatic. The sulphuric acid easily 
dissolves zinc, iron, and copper; and may 
be made to corrode, or imperfectly dissolve 
most of the other metals. Alkaline lixivia 
dissolve oils, resinous substances, and sul- 
phur. ‘Their power is greatly promoted by 
the addition of quick lime, instances of 
which occur in the preparation of soap and 
inthe common caustic. Thus assisted, they 
reduce the flesh, bones, and other solid parts 
of animals, into a gelatinous matter. Solu- 
tions made in water and spirit of wine, pos- 
sess the virtue of the body dissolved; whilst 
oils generally sheathe its activity, and acids 
and alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery 
and spirituous liquors are the proper men- 
strua of the native virtues of vegetable and 
animal matters. Most of the foregoing 
solutions are easily effected, by pouring the 
mensitruum on the body to be dissolved, and 
suffering them to stand together for some 
time, exposed to a suitable warmth. A 
strong heat is generally requisite to enable 
oils and alkaline liquors to perform their 


office; nor will acids act on some metallic 


bodies without its assistance. ‘The action of 
watery and spirituous menstrua is likewise 


expedited by a moderate heat, though the © 


quantity which they afterwards keep dis- 
solved, is not, as some suppose, by this 
means increased. All that heat occasions 
these to take up, tnore than they would do 
in a longer time in the cold, will, when the 
heat ceases, subside again. ‘The action of 
acids on the bodies which they dissolve, is 
generally accompanied with heat, efferves- 
cence, and a copious discharge of fumes, 
The fumes which arise during the dissolu- 
tion of some metals, in the sulphuric acid, 
prove inflammable; hence, in the prepar- 


“ ation of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, 
_ the operator ought to be careful, especially 
‘where the solution is made in a narrow- 


mouthed vessel, test, by the imprudent ap- 
proach of a candle, the exhaling vapour be 
There is another species of 
solution in which the moisture of air is the 
menstruum. Fixed alkaline salts, and those 
of the neutral kind, composed of alkaline 


salts and certain yegetable acids, or of alka- 
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lire earths, and any acid except the sulphuric, 
and some metallic salts on being exposed 
for some time to a moist air, gradually 
attract its humidity, and at length become — 
liquid.. Some substances, not dissoluble in 
water in its grosser form, as the butter of © 
dntimony, are easily liquified by this slow 
action of the aérial moisture. This process 
is termed Deliguation. The cause of solu- 
tion assigned by some naturalists, namely, 
the admission of the fine particles of one 
body into the pores.of another, whose figure 
fits them for their reception, is not just, or 
adequate, but hypothetical and ill-presumed ; 
since it is found that some bodies will dis- 
solve their own quantity of others, as water 
does of Epsom salt, alkohol of essential oils, 
mercury of metals, one metal of another, &c. 
whereas the sum of the pores or vacuities of 
every body must be necessarily less than the 
body itself, and consequently those pores 
cannot receive a quantity of matter equal to 
the body wherein they reside. 

How a menstruum can suspend bodies 
much heavier than itself, which very often 
happens, may be conceived by considering, 
that the parts of no fluids can be so easily 
separated, but they will a little resist. or 
retard the descent of any heavy bodies 
through them; and that this resistance is, 
ceteris paribus, still proportional to the 
surface of the descending bodies. But the 
surface of bodies do by no means increase or 
decrease in the same proportion as their 
solidities do: for the solidity increases as 
the cube, but the surface only as the square 
of the diameter; wherefore it is plain, very 
small bodies will have much larger surfaces, 
in proportion to. their solid contents, than 
larger bodies will, and consequently, when 
grown exceeding small, may easily be buoyed. 
up in the liquor. _ 

Menrta’era. (From mentum, the chin, 
and aypa, a prey.) Impetigo. An eruption 
about the chin, forming a tenacious crust, 
like that on scald heads. 

ME/NTHA. (From Minthe, the harlot 
who was changed into this herb.) Hedyos- 
mus. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia. Order, 
Gymnospermia. - Mint. 

Mer/nrua aqua/rica. 
symbrium menthastrum. Mentha rotundi- 
folia palustris. ‘Water-mint. ‘This plant is 
frequent in moist meadows, marshes, and on 
the banks of rivers. It is less agreeable 
than the spear-mint, and in taste bitterer and 
more pungent. It may be used with the 
same intentions as the spear-mint, to which, 
however, it is much inferior. 

Mz'nrua cara’ria. Mentha felina. Herba 
felis. Calamintha. Nepetella. Nep, or 
cat-mint. See Nepeta.cataria. 

Me‘ntua cervrna. The systematic name 
of the hart’s penny-royal. Pulegiwm cervi- 
num. ~ This plant possess the virtues of 
penny-royal ina very great degree ; but is 


Menthastrum. Si- 


, 
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Merapro’sts. (From peramurra, to di- 


gress. ) 


- another. 


META’/STASIS. (From pediornut, to 
change, to translate.) ‘The translation of a 
disease from one place to another. 

Merasy’xcrisis. (From petacvyxpiva, 
to transmute.) Any change of constitution. 

METATARSAL BONES. The five 
longitudinal bones between the tarsus and 
the toes; they are distinguished into the 


metatarsal bone of the great toe, fore 
toe, &c. 
METATA’RSUS. (From yera, after, 


and tapoos, the tarsus.) That part of the 
foot between the tarsus and toes. 
Merr'tta nux. See Strychnos nux 


VOMICHs 
Merrori'smus. (From perewpos, a va- 
pour.) 1. A flatulent dropsy. 


2. A tympanitic state of the abdomen, 
taking place suddenly in acute diseases. 

Merero’ros. . (Merewpos: from mesa, and 
aeipw, to elevate.) Elevated, suspended, 
erect, sublime, tumid. Galen expounds 
pains of this sort, as being those which affect 
the peritonzum, or other more superficial 
parts of the body: these are opposed to the 
more deep-seated ones. 

Merurcurn. A drink prepared from 
honey by fermentation. 

Mernuemerr nus. (From pera, and yuepa, 
a day.) A quotidian fever. . 

Merxo’pica mepici’NA.  Signifies that 
practice which was conducted by rules, such 
as are taught by Galen and his followers, in 
opposition to the empirical practice. 

Me'ruonvus. (Frem pera, and odos, a 
way.) The method, or ratio, by which any 
operation or cure is conducted. 

Mero'rion. Merwaioy. American su- 
mach, a species of Rhus. It is a name of 
the bitter almond, also of an oil, or an oint- 
ment, made by Dioscorides, wbich was thus 
called because it had galbanum in it, which 
was collected from a plant called Metopiwm. 

Merrorium. Meromoy. An ointment 
made of galbanum. 

Mero'rum. (From pera, after, and wy, 
the eye.) ‘The forehead. 
 Mero’sts. A kind of amaurosis, from an 
excess of short-sightedness. 

ME/TRA. (From pyryp, a mother.) 
The womb. 

Merrre NcHYTA. (From parpa, the womb, 
and eyxvw, to pour into.) Injections into 
the womb. 

Merre'ncuyres. (From pyrpa, the 
womb, and eyxvw, to pourin.) A syringe 
to inject fluids into the womb. “* 

METRI’TIS. (From uyrpa, the womb.) 


Inflammation of the uterus. See Hyste- 
Merxocr’iis. (From yyryp, a mother, 


_ and Knaus, a blemish.) A mole, or mark, 


impressed upon the child by the mother’s 


imagination, 


A change from one disease to 
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Mrrao-ma’nra. 
verses. In the Acta Societatis Medica 
Havniensis, published 1779, is an account 
of a tertian attended with remarkable symp- 
toms; one of which was the metro-mania, 
by which the patient spoke verses extempore, 
having never before had the least taste for 
poetry ; when the fit was off, the patient be- 
came stupid, and remained so till the return 
of the paroxysm, when the poetical powers 
returned again. 

METROPTO’SIS. (From mnrpa, the 
uterus, and amjw, to fall down.) Prolap- 
sus uteri. ‘The descent of the uterus through 
the vagina. 

Merrorrua’aia. (From  pntpa, 
womb, and pyyvuui, to break out.) 
excessive discharge from the womb. 

Mr'v. See Athusa. 

Mer’um arwama’nticum. (From jewwy, 
less; so called, according to Minshew, 
from its diminutive size.) Spignel. See 
Jithusa. 


the 
An 


A rage for reciting 


Mexica’num. (From Mewico, whence 
it is brought.) A name of the balsam of 
Peru. ‘ 

Mexico seed. | See Ricinus. 

Mexico tea. See Chenopodium ambrosi- 
oides. 

Mexereon. See Daphne mexereum: : 

MEZE/REUM. (A word of some bar- 


barous dialect.) Mezereon, 
Mexereum. 

Mezxr’rxuM aceva’rum. Very thin slices 
of the bark of the fresh mezereon root are 
to be steeped for twenty-four hours in com- 
mon vinegar. The late Dr. Morris usually 
directed the application of this remedy to 
issues, when a discharge from them could 
not be encouraged by the common, means. 
It generally answers this purpose very effec- 
tually in the course of one night, the pea 
being removed, and a small portion of the 
bark applied over the opening, 

MIA'SMA. (Miasma, -tis, n. plural 
miasmata, piaowo, from puoivw, to infect.) 
See Contagion. 

Microco'smic Be’z0ar. 


See Daphne 


See Calculus. 


Microieuconymen#’s. - (From pucpos, | 


small, Aevkos, white, aud vuudaa, the 
water-lily.) The small white water-lily. 

Microyymeu2’a. (From uxpos, small, 
and vuugaia, the water-lily.) The smaller 
water-lilly. 

Micro’rcuis. 
opxis, a testicle. ) 
unusually small. 

Microsruy’xta. (From wuxpos, small, 
and ovis, the pulse.) A debility and 
smallness of the pulse. 


(From juxpas, small, and 
One whose testicles are 


Midriff. See Diaphragma. 
Mrema. (From pryyvw, to mix.) A 


confection; or ointment, 
_Micra’na. <A corruption of hemicra- 
nia. 
Milfoil, common. 


See Achillea millefo- 
lium. . 


So ee ee a 


mls in the early part of their life. 


~~ Milk sepa 
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MILIA’RTA. 


(From milium, millet; 


so called because the small vesicles upon: 


the skin resemble millet-seed.) Miliary 
fever. A genus of disease in the class py- 
yexie, and order eranthemata, of Cuilen, 
characterised by synochus ; cold stage con- 
siderable: hot stage attended with anxiety 
and frequent sighing; perspiration of a 
strong and peculiar smell; eruption, pre- 
ceded by a sense of pricking, first on the 
neck and breast, of small red pimples, which 
in two days become white vesicles, desqua- 
maté, and are succeeded by fresh pimples. 
Miliary fever has been observed to affect 
both sexes, and persons of all ages and con- 
stitutions; but females, of a delicate habit, 
are most liable to it, particularly in. child- 
bed. Moist variable weather is most favour- 
able to its appearance, and it occurs most 
usually in the spring and autumn. It is by 
géine said to be a contagious disease, and 
has been known to prevail epidemically. 

Very violent symptoms, such as coma, 
delirium, and convulsion fits, now and then 
attend miliary fever, in which ¢ase it is apt 
to prove fatal. A numerous eruption in- 
dicates more danger than a scanty one. The 
ertiption being steady is to be considered as 
more favourable than its frequently disap- 
pearing and coming out again, and it is 
more favourable when tbe places covered 
with the eruption appear swelled and 
stretched than when they remain flaccid. 
According to the severity of the symptoms, 
and depression of spirits, is the danger 
greater. See also Sudamina. . 

Mitrorum. (Dim. of milium, millet.) 
A small tumour on the eyelids; resembling 
in size a millet-seed. 

Mitrra’nis. (From miles, a soldier; so 
called from its efficacy in curing fresh 
wounds.) See Achillea Millefoliwm. 

Mizira’nis ne’rpa. See Achillea Mile- 
folium. 

Mi'trum. (From milium, a millet-seed. ) 
Crutum. A very white and hard tubercle, 
in size and colour resembling a millet-seed. 
Tts seat is immediately under the cuticle, 
so that, when pressed, the contents escape 
appearing of an atheromatous nature. 

Mi'rium sous. See Lithospermum. 

MILK. Lac. A fiuid secreted by pe- 
culiar glands, and designed to nourish ani- 
It. is of 
an opaque white colour, a mild saccharine 


‘taste, and a slightly aromatic smell, It is 


separated immediately from the blood, in the 
‘breasts or udders of female animals. Man, 
‘quadtupeds, and cetaceous animals, are the 
only creatures which afford milk. All other 
animals are destitute of the organs which 
secrete this fluid. Milk differs greatly in 
the several animals. - 7 

The following are the general Properties 
of animal and human milk: — 


rates’ spontaneously into cream, 


te, and serum of milk ; and that sooner 
cael Sin” aes 


consistence 
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in a warm situation than in a cold one. In 
a greater temperature than that of the air, © 
it acesces and coagulates, but more easily 
and quicker by the addition of acid salts, or 
coagulating plants. Lime water coagulates 
milk imperfectly. It is not coagulated by 
pure alkali; which indeed dissolves its 
caseous part. With carbonated alkali the 
caseous and cremoraceous parts of milk are 
changed into a liquid soap, which separates 
in the form of white flakes; such'milk, by 
boiling, is changed into a yellow and then 
into a brown colour. Mllk, distilled to 
dryness, gives out an insipid water, and. 
leaves a whitish brown extract, called the 
extract of milk; which, dissolved in water, 
makes a milk of less value. Milk fresh 
drawn, and often agitated in a warm place, 
by degrees goes into the vinous ferment- 
ation, so that alkohol may be drawn over 
by distillation, which is called spirit of milk. 
It succeeds quicker if yeast be added to the 
milk. Mares’ milk, as it contains the. 
greatest quantity of the sugar of milk, is 
best calculated for vinous fermentation. 

The Principles of milk, or its integral 
parts, are, 1. The droma, or odorous vola- 
tile principle, which flies off from fresh- 
drawn milk in the form of visible vapour. 
2. Water, which constitutes the greatest 
part of milk. rom one pound, eleven 
ounces of water may be extracted by distil- 
lation. This water, with the sugar of milk, 
forms the serum of the milk. 5. Bland 
oil, which, from its lightness, swims on 
the surface of milk after standing, and 
forms the cream of milk. 4. Cheese, sepa~ 
rated by coagulating milk, falls to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and is the animal gluten. _ 
5. Sugar, obtained from the serum of milk 
by evaporation. It unites the caseous and. 
butyraceous part with the water of the milk. 
6. Some neutral salts, as the muriate of 
potash and muriate of lime, which are ae- 
cidental, not being found at all times, nor 
in every milk. ‘These principles of milk 
differ widely in respect to quantity and 


‘quality, according to the diversity of the 


animals. 

The aroma of the milk is of so different 
an odour, that persons accustomed to the . 
smell, and those whose olfactory nerves 
are yery sensible, can easily distinguish 
whether milk be that of the cow, goat, mare, 
ass, or human.. The same may be said of 
the serum of the milk, which is properly 
the seat of the aroma. ‘The serum of milk 
is thicker and more copious in the milk of 
the sheep and goat, than in that of the ass, 
mare, or human milk. © The bwéter of goats’ ~ 
and cows’ milk is easily separated, and will 


not again unite itself with. the butter-milk. 


Sheep’s butter is soft, and not of the — 
of that obtained from the 
cow and goat. Asses’, mares’, and — 
human butter, cair only be separated in ~ 
the form of cream; which cream, by the 


are, 


= 


ed his 81st year. 


in dissection in his bed-room. 
_Wwas appointed to the office of ‘queen’s sur- 


MER. 


* 


mode of applying mercury, Mr. Abernethy 


recommends the mercurial fumigation, where 
the patient has not strength to rub in cint- 
ment, and whose bowels will not bear the 
internal exhibition of it. 

The preparations of mereury now in use 


1. Nitrico-oxydum hydrargyri. 

2. Oxydum hydrargyri cinereum. 

3. Oxydum hydrargyri rubrum. 

4. Oxy-murias hydrargyri. 

5. Submurias hydrargyri. 

6. Sulphuretum hydrargyri rubrum et 
nigrum. 

7. Hydrargyrum cum creta. 

8. Hydrargyrum precipitatum album. 

9. Hydrargyrum purificatum. 

Mercury, dog’s. See Mercurialis peren- 
nis. 

Mercury, 


English See Chenopodium 


bonus henricus. 


Mercury, French. See Mercuriailis. 

Meroza/tneum. (From wepos, a part, 
and Badavewy, a bath.) <A partial bath. 

MEROCE’LE. (From wepes, the 
thigh, and xnAn, a tumour.) A femoral 
hernia. See Hernia. 

Mer'ron. (Mnpos.) The thigh. 
- MERRET, Cuaristorner, was born at 
Winchcombe in 1614. After graduating at 
Oxford, he settled in London, became a 
fellow of the College of Physicians, and one 
of the original members of the Philosophi- 
cal Society, which, after the, Restoration, was 
called the Royal Society. He appears to 
have had a considerable practice, and reach- 
His first publication was 
a Collection of Acts of Parliament, &c. in 


_ proof of the exclusive Rights of the Col- 


lege, printed in 1660; which afforded the 
basis of Dr. Goodall’s history: this was 
followed nine years after by ‘“ A Short 
View of the Frauds of Apothecaries,’’ which 
involved him in much controversy. He 
published also a Catalogue of the Natural 
Productions of this Island, of which the bo- 


_tanical part is best executed; and he com- 
“Taunicated several papers to the Royal 


Society. 

Mz’aus. Applied to several things in 
the same sense as genuine, or unadulterated, 
as merum vinum, neat wine. * 

MERY, Joun, was born at Vatau, in 
France, in 1645. His father being a sur- 


_geon, he determined upon the same profes- 


sion, and went accordingly to the ; Hotel 
‘Dieu at Paris, where he studied with ex- 
traordinary. ardour, even passing the night 
In 1681 he 


‘geon ; and two years after, surgeon-major 
to the invalids. Soon after this he was 
chosen to attend the Queen of Portugal, 
who died, however, before his arrival; and 
he refused very advantageous offers to de- 


fain him at that, as well as the Spanish 
fourt, He was now received into the Aca- 
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demy of Sciences, and shortly after sent on 
a secret journey: to England ; then chosen to 
attend upon the Duke of Burgundy, who was 
achild. But these occupations were irksome 
to him, and he even shunned private prac- 
tice, and general society, devoting himself 
to the. duties of the Hospital of Invalids, 
and to the dissecting-room. In 1700 he 
was appointed first surgeon to the Hotel 
Dieu, which gratified his utmost ambition ; 
and he declined repeated solicitations to 
give lectures there on anatomy. He pro- 
cured, however, the erection of a theatre for 
the students, where they might have more 
regular instruction. It was a great part of 
the labour of his life to form an anatomical 
museum, yet he did not estimate these re- 
searches too highly, and was very slow in 
framing, or in receiving, new theories con-~ 
cerning the animal economy. About the 
age of 75, he suddenly lost the use of his 
legs, after which his health declined, and he 
died in 1722. Besides many valuable com- 
munications to the Academy of Sciences, 
he published a description of the ear; Ob- 
servations on Hrdre Jacques’ Method of 
Cutting for the Stone, the general princi- 
ple of which he approved; a tract on the 
Foetal Circulation, controverting the re- 
ceived opinion, that part of the blood passes 
from the right to the left ventricle, through 
the foramen ovale, and even assigning it an 
opposite course; and physical problems, 
concerning the connection of the foetus with 
the mother, and its nutrition. 

Mrsarna’um. (From peoos, the middie, 
and apaia, the belly.) ‘The mesentery. 

Mexsemprya/NTHEMUM — CRYSTA‘/LLINUM. 
The juice of this plant, in a dose of four 
spoonfuls every two hours, it is asserted, has 
removed an obstinate spasmodic affection of 
the neck of the bladder, which would not 
yield to other remedies. 

MESENTERIC. Meseraic. Belong- 
ing to the mesentery. See Mesentery. 

MESENTERIC ARTERIES... 4rte- 
rie mesenterice. ‘Two branches of the 
aorta in the abdomen are so called. The 
superior mesenteric is the second branch; 
it is distributed upon. the mesentery, and 
gives off the superior or right colic artery, 
The inferior mesenteric is the fifth branch 
of the aorta; it sends off the internal hae- 
imorrhoidal. \ 

MESENTERIC GLANDS. Glandu- 
le mesenterice. ‘These are conglobate, and 
are situated here and there in the cellular 
membrane of the mesentery. The chyle 
from the intestines passes through these 
glands to the thoracic duct. 


MESENTERIC PLEXUS OF 


NERVES. Nervorum plerus mesentericus. 
The superior, middle, and lower mesenteric 
plexuses of nerves are formed by the 
branches of the great intercostal nerves, 
MESENTERIC VEINS. Vene mea 
senterice, ‘They all ryn-into one trunk, 


Pikes 
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that eyacuates its blood into the vena porta, 


See: Vena porte. 
. MESENTERITTIS. (From pecerlepioy, 
the mesentery.) An inflammation of the 


mesentery. A species of peritonitis of, 
Cullen. 
ME/SENTERY. (Mesenterium ; from 


pecos, the middle, and ev/epoy, an intestine. ) 
A membrane in the cavity of the abdomen 
attached to the vertebre of the loins, and to 
which the intestines adhere. It is formed. 
of a duplicature of the peritoneum, and 
contains within it adipose membrane, lac- 
teals, lymphatics, lacteal glands, mesenteric 
arteries, veins, and nerves. Its use is to 
sustain the intestines in such a manner that 
they possess both mobility and firmuess ; to 
support and conduct with safety the blood- 
vessels, lacteals, and nerves; to fix the 
glands, and give an external coat to the in- 
testines. 

Tt consists of three parts: one uniting the 
small intestines, which receiyes the proper 
name of mesentery ; another connecting the 
colon,termed mesocolon; and a third at- 
tached to the rectum, termed mesorectum,. 


Mesrraic. The same as mesenteric. — 
Meset’rion. See Daphne mezereum. 
Mrsi‘ee. A disorder of the liver, men- 


tioned by Avicenna, accompanied with a 
sense of heaviness, tumour, inflammation, 
pungent pain, and blackness of the tongue. » 
MESOCO’LON. (From ypegos, the 
middle, and kwAov, the colon.) The por- 
tion of the mesentery to which the colon is 
attached, The mesentery and mesocolon 
are the most important’ of all the produc- 
tions of the peritoneum. In the pelvis, 
the peritonzum spreads itself shortly before 
the rectum. But where that intestine be- 
‘comes loose, and forms the semilunar curve, 
the peritonzum there rises considerably 
from the middle. iliac vessels, and region of 
the psoas muscle, double, and with a figure 
adapted for receiving the hollow colon. But 
above, on the left side, the colon is connect- 
ed with almost no intermediate loose pro- 
duction to the peritoneum, spread upon 
the psoas muscle, as high as the spleen, 
where this part of the peritoneum, which 
gave a coat to the colon, being extended 
under the spleen, receives and sustains that 
viscus in a hollow superior recess. 
Afterwards the peritoneum, from the left 
kidney, from the interval between the kid- 
neys, from the large vessels, and from the 
right kidney, emerges forwards under the 
pancreas, aud forms a broad and sufficiently 
long continuous production, called the trans- 
verse mesocolon, which, like a partition, di- 
vides the upper part of the abdomen, contain- 
ing the stomach, liver, spleen, and pancreas, 
from the lower part. The lower plate of this 
transverse production iscontinued singly from 
the right mesocolon to the left, and serves asan 
external coat to a pretty large portion of the 
liver, and descending part of the duodenum. 
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But the upper plate, less simple in the 
course, departs from the lumbar peritoneum 


at the kidney, and region of the vena cava, — 


farther to the right than the duodenum, to 
which it gives an external membrane, not 
quite to the valve of the pylorus; and be- 
yond this intestine, and beyond the colon, it is 
joined with the lower plate, so that a large part 
of the duodenum lies within the cavity of the 
mesocolon., Afterwards, in the region of the 
liver, the mesocolon is inflected, and descend- 
ing over the kidney of the same side much 
shorter, it includes the right of the colon, as 
far as the intestinum cecum, which rests 
upon the iliac muscleand the appendix,) which 
is provided with a peculiar long curved me- 
sentery. There the mesocolon. terminates, 
almost at the bifurcation of the aorta. 

The whole of the mesocolon and of the 
mesentery is hollow, so that the air may 
be forced in between its two laminz, in 
such a manner as to expand them into a 


bag. At the place where it sustains the ~ 


colon, and also from part of the in- 
testinum rectum, the mesocolon, conti- 
nuous with the outef membrane of the 


intestine, forms itself into small slender 


bags, resembling the omentum, for the 
most part in pairs, with their loose ex- 
tremities thicker and bifid, and capable of 
admitting air blown in between the plates 
of the mesocolon. 

Mesocra’nium. | (From pegos, the mid- 
dle, and xpayviov, the skull.) The crown of 
the head, or vertex. 

Mesoca'strium. (From peoos, the mid- 
dle, and yasnp, the stomach.) The sub- 
stance on the concave part of tke sto- 
mach, which attaches itself to the adjacent 
parts. 

.Mesoeto’ssus. (From peoos, the mid- 
dle, and yAwoca, the tongue.) A muscle 
inserted in the middle of the tongue. 

Mersome’ra. (From pegos, the middle, 
and pnpos, the thigh.) The parts between 
the thighs. 

Mesomrua’tium. (From ecos, the mid- 
dle, and ou@ados, the navel.) The middle 
of the navel. — 

Meso/puryum. (From peoos, the mid- 
dle, and oppua, the éyebrows.) The part 
between the eyebrows. : 

Mesorrrv/rum. (From peoos, the mid- 
dle, and wAeupov, a rib.) The space or 
muscles between the ribs. 

MESORE’CTUM. (From pesos, the 
middle, and rectum, the straight gut.) The 


portion of peritonzum which connects the . 


rectum to the pelvis. 
Meso’ruenar. (From pecos, the middle, 


and Oevap, the palm of the hand.) A mus- . 


cle situated in the middle of the palm of 
the hand. 

ME’SPILUS. (Or: ev Tw peow mAos, 
because it has a cap or crown in the middle 
of it.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 


t 


Linnean system. 


used medicinally. 
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Class, Icosandria.  Or~ 
der, Pentagynia. / 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the med- 
Ton This fruit, and also its seeds, bave been 


The tree which bears 


them is the Mespilus g cermanica, of Linnzus. 


_ 


The immature fruit is serviceable in check- 
ing diarrhceas ; and the seeds were formerly 
esteemed in allaying the pain attendant on 
nephritic diseases. 
Mr’sritus cexma’nica. The systematic 
name of the medlar-tree. See Mespilus. 
MESUE, one of the early physicians 


_ among the Arabians, was born in the pro- 


- by translating their works. 


vince of Khorasan, and flourished in the 
beginning of the ninth century. His father 
was an apothecary at Nisaboar. He was 
educated in the profession of physic by Ga- 
briel, the son of George Backtishua, and 
through his favour was appointed physician 
to the hospital of his native city. Although 
a Christian he was in great favour with se- 
veral suécessive Caliphs, being reputed the 
ablest scholar and physician of his age. 


When Haroun al Raschid, appointed his 


son viceroy of Khorasan, Mesue was no- 
minated his body physician, and was placed 
by him at the head of a college of learned 
men, which he instituted there. When 
Almammon succeeded to the throne in 813, 
he brought Mesue to Bagdad, and made 
him a professor of medicine there, as well as 
superintendant of the great hospital, which 
offices he filled a great number of years. 
He was also employed in transferring the 
science of the Greeks to his own country, 
He is supposed 
by Freind to haye written in the ‘Syriac 
tongue. He was author of some works, 
Schich are cited by Rhazes, and others, but 
appear to have perished ; for those now-ex- 
tant in his name do not correspond with 
these citations, nor with the character given 
of them by Haly Abbas, besides that Rhazes 
is quoted in them, who lived long after 
Mesue: they probably belonged to another 
physician of the same name, who is men- 
tioned by Leo Africanus, and died in the 


_ beginning of the eleventh century. 


- gress. ) 


aint? pasis. (From petaGuve, to di- 
Metabole. A change of remedy, 
of practice, or disease ; or any change from 


one thing to another, either in the cura- 


tive indications, or the symptoms of a dis- 
temper. 

Mera’sorx. See Metabasis. 

METACARPAL BONES. The five 
longitudinal bones that are situated between 
the wrist and the fingers; they are distin- 
guished into the metacarpal bone of the 
thumb, fore-finger, &c. 


METACA’/RPUS, (From era, after, 


and kapzos, the wrist.) Metacarpium. ‘That 


part of the hand which is between the wrist 
and the fingers. 


Meraca’rrevs. A muscle of the car- 
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pus, See Adducior metacarpt minina digitt 
MANS. | 

Meracera‘sma. (From pera, after, 
and kepayvupy to mix.) Cerasma, A 
mixture tempered with any , additional 
substance. 

Meracuetni'xis. (From petaxetpigw, to 


perform by the hand.) 
manual operation. 

Meracuorr'sis. (From peraxwpew, to 
digress.) The translation of a disease 
from one part to another. 

Merracinema. (From mera, and kivew, 
to remove.) Diseased pupil of the eye, or 
distortion of it. 

Meraco/npytus. (From meta, after, 
and kovdvaes, a knuckle.) The last joint 
of a finger, or that which contains the 
nail, 

Mera'tuace. (From peraddAatiw, to 
change.) A change in the state or treat- 
ment of a disease. 

METALLURGIA. (From petaaaoy, 
a metal, and epyov, work, labour.) That 
part of chemistry which concerns the Opers 
ations of metals. 

METALS. 
quainted with twenty-seven metals, essen- 
tially differing from each other, besides 
those recently obtained from the fixed alka- 
lies and earths, namely. 

Arsenic. Tungsten. Molybdena. Chrome, 


Surgery. Any 


Columbium. ‘Titanium. Uranium. Co- 
balt. Nickel. Manganese. Bismuth, An- 
timony. Tellurium. Mercury. Zinc. Tin. 


Lead. Iron. Copper. Silver. Gold. Pla- 
tina. Palladium. Rhodium. Iridium. Qs- 
mium, and Cerium, 

The antient division of these substances 
into noble or perfect, and semi, or imper- 
fect metals, is now abandoned, and we class 
them into different genera; proceeding in 
a gradation from those which possess, in a 
certain sense, the least, to those which pos- 
sess the most metallic properties. 


Classification of Metals. 


1. Very brittle and acidifiable Metals.— 
Arsenic. Tungsten. Molybdena. Chrome. 
Columbium. 


2. Less brittle and simple oxidizable Me-. 


tals.—Titanium. Uranium. Cobalt. Nickel. 
Manganese, Bismuth. Antimony. ‘Tel- 
lurium, 

5. Partly ductile and oxidizable Metals. — 
Mercury. Zine. 

4. Very ductile and easily oxidizable Me- 
tals. —'Tin. Lead. Iron. Copper. 

5. Hexceedingly ductile and difficultly oxi- 
dizable Metals. — Silver. Gold. Platina, 
The properties of the rest are not sufficiently 
ascertained to be arranged here. 

| All the metals are found in the bowels of 
the earth, though sometimes they are on the 
surface. They are met with in different 
combinations with ‘other matters, such as 
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sulphur, oxygen, and acids; particularly 
with the carbonic, muriatic, sulphuric, and 
phosphoric acids. They are also found 
combined with each other, and sometimes, 
though rarely, in a pure metallic state, dis- 
tinguishable by the naked eye. 

In their different states of combination, 
they are said to be mineralized, and are 
called ORES. The ores of metals are, for 
the most part, found in nature in mountain- 
ous districts; and always in such as form a 
continued chain. There are mountains 
which consist entirely of iron ore, but, in 
general, the metallic part of a mountain 
bears a very inconsiderable proportion to its 
bulk. Gres are also met with in the cavities 
or crevices of rocks,. forming what are 
termed Vrtns, which are more easily disco- 
vered in these situations than when they lie 
level in plains. 

The metallic matter of ores is very gene- 
rally incrusted, and intermingled with some 
earthy substance, different from the rock in 
which the vein is situated; which is termed 
its MATRIX.. This, however, must not 
be confounded with the mineralizing sub- 
stance with which the metal is combined, 
such as sulphur, &c. 


General physical Properties of Metals. 
All metals are combustible bodies. 


of the complete reflection of the light that 
falls upon them, which is termed metallic 
lustre. ‘They are the most dense and heavy 
substances in nature; the heaviest fossil, not 
metallic, having a specific gravity much be- 
low that of the lightest metal. ‘They are 
the most opaque of all bodies. A stone of 
the greatest opacity, when divided into thin 
plates, has more or less transparency ; 
whereas gold is the only metal which admits 
of being reduced to such a degree of thin- 
ness as to admit the smallest perceptible 
transmission of light. Gold leaf, which is 
about 1-280,000 part of an inch in thicknes, 
transmits light of a lively green colour; but 
silver, copper, and all the rest of the metals, 
are perfectly opaque. Another property, 
which belongs exclusively to metals, (though 
they do not all possess it,) is madlleability ; 
by which is meant a capacity of having their 
surface increased either in length or breadth, 
without being liable to fracture. This capa- 
city is not precisely the same in those metals 
which do-possess it, for some, which admit 
of extension when struck with a hammer, 
cannot be drawn into wire, which property 
is termed ductility: this property depends, in 
some measure, on another peculiar quality 
of ‘metals, namely, tenacity; by which is 
meant the power which a metallic wire, of 
small diameter, has of resisting the action of” 
a considerable weight suspended from its 
extremity. All metals are fusible, though 


the, degree of temperature at which this can 
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They | 


_ possess a certain brilliancy, in consequence 


“the pores of the body, 
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be effected differs very much. Mercury is 


always fluid at the ordinary temperature of — 
yur atmosphere, while platina can scarcely — 


be melted by the most intense heat of our 
furnaces. Metals are perfectly opaque when 


in a state of fusion; and are crystallizable © 


when suffered to cool slowly and undis- 
turbed. The tetrahedron and the cube are 
their primitive figures, though they very 
often take the octahedral form. ‘They can 
likewise be volatilized at very high temper- 
atures. They are the best conductors of 
caloric and electricity. Their susceptibility 
of combination is very great: they unite 
generally with sulphur and phosphorus ; 
but iron only with carbon. ‘They do not 
combine with earths by fusion; but their 
oxydes readily unite to acids, alkalies, and 


earths. They decompose water and several 
acids. Some effect this at common temper- 
atures: some require a red heat, and others 


the interposition of another body. Water 
does not dissolve any of thé metals, though 
it is a solvent of some of their oxydes. They 
are insoluble in ardent spirit, ether, or oils. 
They are all capable: of combining with 
oxygen, though many of them require very 
high temperatures to effect this union, and 
others cannot be united to it but in an indi- 
rect manner. Most of the metals can be 
combined with each other: they then form 
alloys, or if mercury be present, amalgams, 
many of which are of the greatest utility in 
the arts. 

METAMORPHO’PSIA. (From pera- 


poppwais, a change, and ous, sight.) Visus ~ 


defiguratus.. isfigured vision. It is a 
defect in vision, by which persons perceive 
objects changed in their figures. The spe- 
cies are, 1. Metamorphopsia acuta, when 
objects appear much larger than their size. 
2. Metamorphopsia diminuta, when objects 
appear diminished in size, arising from the 
same causes as the former. 3%. Metamor- 
phopsia mutans, when objects seem to be in 
motion: to the vertiginous and intoxicated 
persens, every thing seems to stagger. 
4. Metamorphopsia tortuosa .seu fieruosa, 
when objects appear tortuous, or bending. 
5. Metamorphopsia inverse, when all cbjects 
appear inverted. 6. Metamorphopsia ima- 
ginaria, is the vision of a thing not present, 
as may be observed in the delirious, and in 
maniacs. 7. Metamorphopsia from a re- 
maining impression: it happens to those who 
very attentively examine objects, particularly 
ina great light, for some seein after to per- 
ceive the impression. 

Merrarr'pium. (From peta, after, and 
tous, the foot.) The metatarsus. 

Mera/purexumest | (F rom pera, after, and 
ppeves, the diaphragin.) ‘That part of the 
back which is behind the diaphragm. 

Mera Porororr sis. 
a duct, and wo1ew, to make. ) 


(#rom peta, aopos, 


A change in 
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“Assistance of heat, is with ease again united 


to the milk from which it is separated. The 


cheese of cows’ and goats’ milk is solid and 


elastic, that from asses and mares soft, and 


that from sheeps’ milk almost as soft as 


gluten. It is never separated spontane- 


- Otisly from the milk of a woman, but only 


by art, and is wholly fluid. The serwm 


abounds most in human, asses’, aud mares’ 


milk. The milk of the cow and goat con- 
tain less, and that of the sheep least of 
all. The sugar of milk is in the greatest 
quantity in the mares and asses, and some- 
what less in the human milk. 

MILK, ASSES’. Asses’ milk has a 
very strong resemblance to human milk in 
colour, smell, and consistence. When left 
at fest for a sufficient time, a cream forms 


- upon its surface, but by no medns in such 


abundance as on women’s milk. Asses’ 
milk differs from cows’ milk, in its cream 
being less abundant and more insipid; in 
its containing less curd ; and in its possess- 


_ ing a greater proportion of sugar. 


MILK, COWS’.* The milk of women, 
mares, and asses, nearly agree in their qua- 
lities; that of cows, goats, and sheep, 
possess properties rather different. Of 


these, cows’ milk approaches nearest to 


that yielded by the femalé breast, but dif- 
fers very much in respect to the aroma; 
it contains a larger proportion of cream 


and cheese, and less serum than human 


milk; also less sugar than mares’ and 
asses’ milk. 

Cows’ milk forms a very essential part of 
human sustenance, being adapted to every 
state and age: of the body ; but particularly 
to infants, after being weaned. 

MILK, EWES’. This resembles almost 
precisely that of the cow; its cream, how- 
eyer, is more abundant, and yields a butter 
not so consistent as cows’ milk butter. It 


_ makes excellent cheese. 


MILK, GOATS’. 


It resembles cows’, 


except in its greater consistence ; like that 


milk, it throws up abundance of cream, 


_ from which butter is easily obtained. 


MILK, HUMAN. The white, sweet- 


ish fluid, secreted by the glandular fabric 


s 


_of the breasts of women. 
organ is constituted by the great conglome- 


The secretory 


rate glands situated in the fat of both 


_ breasts, above the musculus pectoralis ma- 


- lactiferous or galactiferous duct. 


jor. 


From each acinus composing a mam- 
mary gland, there arises a radicle of a 
All these 
canals gradually converging, are termi- 
nated without anastomosis, in the papille 


of the ‘breasts, by many orifices, which, 
‘upon pressure, pour forth milk. 
of fresh-drawn milk is peculiar, animal, 
_ fatuous, and not disagrecable. 
_-Sweetish, soft, bland, agreeable. 


The smell 


Its taste 
The spe- 
cific gravity is greater than that of water, 


_ but it is lighter than blood; hence it swims 


 onit, 


Its colour is white and opake, In 
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consistence it is oily and aqueous. A drop 
put on the tail flows slowly down, if the 
milk be good. 

Time of Secretion.—The milk most fre- 
quently begins to be secreted in the last 
months of pregnancy; but, on the third 
day after delivery, a serous milk, called 
Colostrum, is separated; and at length pure 
milk is secreted very copiously into the 
breasts, that from its abundance often spon- 
taneously drops from the nipples. 

If the secretion of milk be daily pro- 
moted by suckling an infant, it often con- 
tinues many years, unless a fresh pregnancy 
supervene. The quantity usually seereted 
within twenty-four hours, by nurses, is 
various, according as the nourishment 
may be more or less chylous. It appéars 
that not more than two pounds: of milk are 
obtained from five or six pounds of meat. 
But there have been known nurses who 
have given from their breasts two, or evén 
more than three pounds, in addition to that 
which their child has sucked. That the 
origin of the milk is derived from chyle 
carried with the blood of the mammary 
arteries into the glandular fabric of the 
breasts, is evident from its more copious 
secretion a little after meals; its diminished 
secretion from fasting; from the smell 
ahd taste of food or medicines in the se- 
creted milk; and, lastly, from its occasional 
spontaneous acescence; for humours per- 
fectly animal become putrid. 

The milk of a woman differs: 14 In 
respect to food. ‘The milk of a woman who 
suckles, living upon vegeto-animal food, 
never acesces nor coagulates spontanecusly, 
although exposed for many weeks to the 
heat of a furnace. But it evaporates gra- 
dually in an open vessel, and the last drop 
continues thin, sweet, and bland, The 
reason appears to be that the caseous and 
cremoraceous parts cohere together by means 
of the sugar, more intimately than in the 
milk of animals, and do not so easily 
separate ; hence its acescence is prevented. 
It does acesce, if mixed or boiled with 
vinegar, juice of lemons, supertartrate of 
potash, dilute sulphuric acid, or with the 
human stomach. It is coagulated by the 
acid of salt, or nitre, and by an acid gas- 
tric juice of the infant; for infants often 
vomit up the coagulated milk of the nurse. 
The milk of a sucking woman, who lives 
upon vegetable food only, like cows’ milk, 
easily and of its own accord acesces, and 
is acted upon by all coagulating substances 
like the milk of animals. -2. In respect 
of the time of digestion. During the first 
hours of digestion the chyle is crude, and 
the milk less -subacted; but towards the 
twelfth hour after eating, the chyle is 
changed into blood, and then the milk be- 
comes yellowish and naus¢ous, and is spit 
out by the infant. Hence the best time 
for giving suck is about the fourth or fifth 
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hour after meals. 3. In respect of the time 
after delivery. The milk secreted imme. 
diately after delivery is serous, : purges the 
bowels of the infant, and is called colos- 
trum. But in the following days it be- 
comes thicker and more pure, and the 
longer a nurse suckles, the thicker the 
milk is secreted; thus new-born infants 
cannot retain the milk of a nurse who has 
given suck for a twelve-month, on account 
of its spissitude. 4. In respect of food 
and medicines. Thus if a nurse eat garlic, 
the milk becomes highly impregnated with 
its odour, and is disagreeable. If she in- 


dulge too freely in the use of wine. or 


beer, the infant becomesill. From giving 
a purging medicine to a nurse, the child also 
is purged ; and, lastly, children affected with 
tormina of the bowels, arising from acids, 
are often cured by giving the nurse animal 
food. 5. In respect ‘of the affections of the 
mind. . There are frequent examples of 
infants being seized with convulsions from 
sucking ‘mothers irritated by anger. An 
infant. of one year old, while. he sucked 
milk from his enraged mother, on a sudden 
was seized with a fatal hemorrhage, and 
died. Infants at the breast in a short time 
pine away, if. the nurse be afflicted with 
grievous care; and there are also infants 
who, after every coition of the mother, or 
even if she menstruate, are taken ill. i 

The use of the mother’s milk is, 1. It 
affords the natural aliment to the new-born 
infant, as milk differs little from chyle. 
Those children are the strongest who are 
nourished the longest by the mother’s milk, 
2. The colostrum should not .be rejected ; 
for it relaxes the bowels, which, in new- 
born infants, ought to be open, to clear 
them of the meconium. 5. Lactation de- 
fends the mother from a dangerous reflux 
of the milk into the biood, whence lacteal 
metastasis, and Jeucorrhea are so frequent 
in lying-in women, who do not give suck. 
The motion of the milk also being hastened 
through the breast by the sucking of the 
child, prevents the very common induration 
of the breast, which arises in consequence 
of the milk being stagnated. 4. Men may 
live upon milk, unless they have been ac- 
customed to the drinking of wine. For all 
nations, the Japanese alone excepted, use 
milk, and many live upon it alone. 

MILK, MARES’. This is thinner than 
that of the cow, but scarcely so thin as 
human milk. Its cream cannot be con- 
verted into butter by agitation. ‘The whey 
contains sugar. 

Mitx siorcues. An eruption of white 
vesicles, which assume a dark colour, re- 
sembling the blackening of the small-pox, 
and are succeeded by scabs producing an 
ichorous matter, attended with considerable 
itching. It generally appears on the fore- 
head and scalp, extending half over the 
face, and at times eyen proceeding farther, 


am 
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The period of its attack is the time of 
teething; and it is probably the same dis. 
ease as the crusta lacteaa  -, 
Mik-fever. See Puerperal fever. 
Miulk-teeth. See Teeth. ' ‘ 
Mirx-rnisttz.. The leaves of this plant, . 
when young, surpass, when. boiled, the © 
finest cabbage, and possesses diuretic -qua~ 
lities.. | See also. Cardwus marianus. . 
Milk-vetch. See Astragalus. . 
Milk-wort. See Polygala. 


i 


Milk-wort, raitle-snake root. See Polygala ‘ 
senega. $y a 
Mittero’nium. (From mille, a thousand, — 


and foliwm, a leaf; named from its numer-_ 
ous leaves.) | Common’ yarrow, or milfoil. 
See Achillea. _ 5 Ale . a 
Mitiemo’rsia. (From mille, a thousand, 
and morbus, a disease, so called from its 
use In many diseases.) See Scrophularia 
nodosa. F , 
Mituz’renm, See Oniscus. oil a 
Mitxur’repes. (From mille, a thousand, — 
and pes, a foot; named from their numer- — 
ous feet.) See Oniscus asellus. i 
Millet seed. See Panicum miliaceum. — _ 
Millet seed, Indian. See Panicum Itali- ~ 
cum. R 
Mrtiium. (From mille, a thousand ;° 
so called from the multitude of its seed.) 
Milium. The millet. s 


Mill-mountain. See Linum catharticum. © 


Mitruyo’sts. MiAdwots. <A baldness of ~ 
the eyebrows. ay, 

Mriros. (Miros.) Minium, or red- — 
lead. 

Miltwaste. See Ceterach. 

Mivzapr’tta. (From milza, the spleeti, 


Span.; so called from its supposed virtués 
in diseases of the spleen.) The herb arch- 
angel 
MIMO’SA. (From mimus, an actor — 

or imitator, meaning a sort of imitative 
plant, the motions of which mimic the sen- 
sibility of animal life.), The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Polygamia. Order, Monecia. The 
sensitive plant. 


.t 
Mimo’sa ca’trcuu. The former name 
of the tree which affords the terra japonica. 
See Acacia catechue — 


Mimosa wito‘rica. Supposed to be the 
tree which afforded the gum-arabic, but this. 
is now considered to be the acacia vera; 
which see. 

Mimo’sa sr’‘nEGat. The systematic name 
of the tree from which the gum senegal ex- 
udes. ‘The gum is brought from the country 
through which the river, Senegal. runs, int 
loose or single drops, much larger than 
gum-arabic. It is similar in virtue and 
quality to the gum-arabic, and the gum . 
which exudes in this climate from the cherty- 
tree. foe 

Mindererus spirit. See Ammonia. acetatis 
liquor. 
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MINERA’LIA.. See Minerais. 
_ MINERA/LOGY. That part of natu- 
ral history which relates to minerals. - 
Mineral poisons. See Poisons. 
MINERAL WATERS. 
nerales. Aqua medicinales. Waters hold- 
ee minerals in solution are called mineral 
_ waters. But as all water, in a mineral state, 
vis impregnated, either more or less, with 
some mineral substances, the name mineral 
_waters, should be confined to such waters as 
‘are sufficiently impregnated with mineral 
matters to produce some sensible effects on 
_the animal economy, and either to cure or 
' prevent some of the diseases to which the 
human body is liable. On this account, 
_ these waters might be with much more pro- 
' priety called medicinal waters, were not the 


OPM on 


_hame by which they are commonly known . 


_ too firmly established by long use. 

The mineral waters which are the most 
esteemed, and consequently the most re- 
: ported to for the cure of diseases, are those 
yor 


& ay Aix. 15. Malvern. 

2 Barege. 14. Matlock. 

_ 3. Bath. 15. Moffat. 

_ 4. Bristol. 16. Pyrmont. 

_ 5. Buxton. 17. Scarborough. 
_ 6. Borset. 18. Spa. 

_ % Cheltenham. 19. Sedlitz. 

_ 8. Carlsbad. 20. Sea-water, 

_ 9. Epsom. 21. Seltzer. 

_ 10. Harrowgate. 22. Tunbridge. 
il. Hartfell. 25. Vichy, and others 


12. Holywell. of less note. 
For the properties and. virtues of these 
consult their respective heads. 


Fourcroy divides all mineral and medi- 

_cinal waters into nine orders, viz. 
1. Cold acidulous waters. - 
2. Hot or thermal acidulous waters. 
__,&. Sulphuric saline waters. 
4. Muriatic saline waters. 

5. Simple sulphureous waters. 

6. Sulphurated gazeous waters. 
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7. Simple ferruginous waters. 
8, Ferruginous and acidulous waters. 
9. Sulphuric ferruginous waters. 


Dr. Saunders arranges mineral. waters 
into the following classes : ; 
Simple cold. 
thermal. 

+ saline. ; 
Highly carbonated alkaline. 
Simple carbonated chalybeate. 
Hot carbonated chalybeate. 
Highly carbonated chalybeate. 
Saline carbonated chalybeate. 

9. Hot saline highly carbonated. chaly- 

beate. 
10. Vitriolated chalybeate. 
11.. Cold, sulphureous. 
12. Hot, alkaline, sulphureous. 


« 
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In order to present the reader, under one 
point of view, with the most conspicuous 
features in the composition of the mineral 
waters of this and some other countries, the 
following Synoptical Table is subjoined, 
from Dr. Saunders’ work on mineral waters. 

The: reader will please to ‘observe, that 
under the head of Neutral Purging Salts, 


are included ‘the sulphates of soda and mag | 


nesia, and the muriates of lime, soda, and 
magnesia. The power which the earthy mu- 
riates may possess of acting on the intestinal 
canal, is not quite ascertained, but, from their 
great solubility, and from analogy with salts, 
with similar component parts, we may con- 
clude that this forms a principal part of their 
operation. . 

The reader will likewise observe, that 
whiere the spaces are left blank, it signifies 
that we are ignorant whether any of) the 
substance at the head of the column is con- 
tained in the water; that the word none, 
implies a certainty of the absence of that 
substance ; and the term uncertain, means 
that: the substance is contained, but that the 
quantity is not known. : 
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_ Dr. Henry, in his epitome of chemistry, 
‘gives the following concise and accurate ac- 
sount for the analysis of mineral waters: 

__ Water is never presented by nature in a 
state of complete purity. Eyen when col- 
tected as it descends in the form of rain, 
chemical tests detect in it foreign ingre- 
dients, And when if has been absorbed by 
the earth, has traversed its different strata, 
and is returned to us by springs, it is found 
to have acquired various impregnations. The 
readiest method of judging of the contents 
of natural waters, is by applying what are 
termed tests, or re-agents, i. e. substances 
which, on being added to a water, exhibit by 
the phenomena they produce, the nature of 
‘the saline and other ingredients. Tor ex- 
ae , if, on adding an infusion of litmus 
to any water, its colour is changed to red, 
we infer that the water contains an uncom- 
bined acid; if this change ensue even after 
‘the water has been boiled, we judge that the 
acid is a fixed and not a yolatile one; and 
if, on adding the muriate of barytes, a pre- 


. cipitate falls down, we safely conclude that 


‘the peculiar acid present in the water is 
either entirely or in part the sulphuric acid. 


Dr. Henry first enumerates the tests gene- 


rally employed in examining mineral waters, 
and describes their application, and after- 
“wards indicates by what particular tests the 
substances generally found in waters may 


be detected. 


A. Infusion of Litmus. 
Violets, &c. 

As the infusion of litmus is apt to 
spoil by keeping, some solid litmus 
‘should be kept. ‘The infusion is prepared 
by steeping this substance, first bruised in a 
mortar, and tied up in a thin rag, in distil- 
‘Ted water, which extracts its blue colour. 
‘If the colour of the infusion tends too much 
to purple, it may be amended by a drop or 
two of pure ammonia; but of this no more 
should be added than what is barely suffi- 
cient, lest the delicacy of the test should be 


Syrup of 


_ impaired. The syrup of violets is not 


easily obtained pure. The genuine syrup 
may be distinguished from the spurious by a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, which 


_ changes the former to green, while it red- 


- 


dens the latter. When it can be procured 
‘genuine, it is an excellent test of acids, and 
may be employed in the same manner as 
the infusion of litmus. Paper stained with 
the juice of the marsh violet, or with that 
of radishes, answers a similar purpose- In 


_ staining paper for the purpose of a test; it 


must be used unsized;' or, if sized, it must 


_ previously be washed with warm water ; be- 


-€ause the alum which enters into the com- 
position of the size will otherwise change 
‘the vegetable colour to a red. , oa 

Infusion of litmus is a test of most un- 


_ combined acids, 
If the infusion redden the unboiled but 
not the boiled water under examination, 
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or if the red colour occasioned by adding 

the infusion to a recent water, return to blue 
on boiling, we may infer that the acid is a 
volatile one, and most probably the carbonic 
acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas, dissolved 
in water, also reddens litmus, but not after 
boiling. To ascertain whether the change 
be produced by carbonic acid, or sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, when experiment shows that 
the reddening cause is volatile, add a little 
lime-water. | This, if carbonic acid be pre- 
sent, will occasion a precipitate, which will 
dissolve with effervescence, on adding a. lit- 
tle muriatic acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen 


“may also be contained in the same water, 


which will be ascertained by the tests here- 
after to be described. 

Paper tinged with litmusis also reddened 
by the presence of carbonic acid, but regains 
its blue colour by drying. The mineral 
and fixed acids redden it permanently. 
That these acids, however, may produce 
their effect, it is necessary that they should 
be present in a sufficient proportion. 

Infusion of litmus reddened by yinegar— 
Spirituous tincture of Brazil-wood—Tinc- 
ture of turmeric and paper stained with 
each of these three substances—Syrup, of 
violets. All these different tests have one 
and the same object. 

1. Infusion of litmus reddened by vine- 


gar, or litmus paper reddened by vinegar, 
~ has its blue colour restored by alkalis and 


pure earths, and by carbonated alkalis and 
earths. 

2. Turmeric paper and tincture are 
changed to a reddish brown by alkalis, whe- 
ther pure or carbonated, and by pure ¢arths ; 
but not by carbonated earths. 

3, Thered infusion of Brazil wood, and 
paper stained with it, become’ blue by alka- 
lis and earths, and even by the latter, when 
dissolyed by an excess of carbonicacid. In 
the last-mentioned case, however, the change 
will either cease to appear or be much less 
remarkable, when the water has been boiled. 

4, Syrup cf violets, when pure, is bythe 
same causes turned green, as also paper 
stained with the juices of violets, or ra- 
dishes. 

B. Tincture of Galls. ; 

Tincture of galls is the test generally em- 
ployed for discovering iron, with all the 
combinations of which it produces a black 
tinge, more or less intense, according to the 
quantity of iron. ‘The iron, however, in 
order’ to be detected by this test, must be in 
the state of red oxide, or, if oxidated in a 


Tate 


bonic acid, or a fixed acid; for, 

1. If it produce its effects before the ap- 
plication of heat, and not afterwards, car- 
bonic acid is the solvent. ry 

eek Bae 
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' 2. Tf after as well as before, a mineral 
acid is the solvent. 

. 3. Tf, by the boiling, a yellowish powder 
‘be’ precipitated, and yet galls continue to 
‘strike the water black afterwards, the iron, 
‘as often happens, is dissolved both by car. 
‘bonic acid and a fixed acid. A neat mode 
‘of applying the gall test was used by M. 
*Klaproth, in_ his analysis of the Carlsbad 
water. <A slice of the gall-nut was. sus- 
pended by a silken thread, in a large bottle 
‘of the recent water ; and so small was the 
quantity of iron; that it could only be dis- 
covered in water fresh from the spring. 

C. Sulphuric Acid. 

1. Sulphuric acid discovers, by a slight 
effervescence, the presence of carbonic acid, 
whether uncombined or united with alkalis, 
or earths. | 

2. If lime be present, whether pure or 
uncombined, the addition of sulphuric acid 


. eccasions, after a few days, a white preci- 


‘pitate. 

3. Barytes is precipitated instantly in the 
form of a white powder. 

4. Nitrous and muriatic salts, on adding 
‘sulphuric acid and applying heat, are de- 
composed ; and if a stopper, moistened with 
‘pure’ ammonia, be ‘held over the vessel, 
white clouds appear. For distinguishing 
whether nitric or muriatic acid be present, 
rules will be given hereafter. 

; Nitric and Nitrous Acids. 

‘These acids, if they occasion effervescence, 
give the same. indications as the sulphuric. 
The nitrous acid has been recommended as 
a test distinguishing between hepatic waters 
that contain sulphuret of potash, and those 
that only contain sulphuretted hydrogen 
‘gas. In the former case, a precipitate en- 
sues on adding nitrous acid, and a very 
foetid smell arises; in the latter, a slight 
cloudiness only appears, and the smell of 
‘the water becomes less disagreeable. 

~D. Ovalic Acid and Ovalates. 
' "This acid is a most delicate test of lime, 
which it separates from all its combinations. 

-1. If a water which is precipitated by 
oxalic ‘acid, becomes milky on adding a 
watery solution of carbonic acid gas, or by 
blowing air through it by means of a quill, 
or glass tube, we may infer that pure lime 
(or barytes which has never yet been found 
“pure in water) is present. 

2. If the oxalic acid occasion a precipit- 
‘ate before but not after boiling, the lime is 


“dissolved by an excess of carbonic acid. 


‘3. If, after boiling, by a fixed acid: a 
considerable excess of any of the mineral 


acids, however, prevents the oxalic acid from 
-occasioning a precipitate, even though lime 


be present; because some acids decompose 
the oxalic, and others, dissolving the oxalate 
of lime, prevent it from appearing. 

he oxalates. of ammonia, or of ‘potash, 
(which may easily be formed by saturating 
their respective carbonates with a solution 


Bs 
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of oxilic acid) are not liable to the above 
objections, and are preferable, as re- agents, 
to the uncombined acid. Yet even these 
oxalates fail to detect lime when supersa~ 
turated with muriatic or nitric acids ; and if 
such an excess be present, it must be satu-_ 
rated before adding the test with pure am-~- 
monia. Fluate of ammonia is the best test 
of lime. Tt is made by adding carbonate of — 
ammonia to diluted fluoric acid. , 
E. Pure Alkalis and Carbonated Alkalis, 
1. The pure fixed alkalis precipitate all 
earths and metals, whether dissolved by vo- — 
latile or fixed meustrua, but only in certain 
states of dilution; for example, sulphate of 
alumine may be present in water, in the — 
proportion of 4 grains to 500, without being — 
discovered by pure fixed alkalis. As the 
alkalis precipitate so many substances, it is — 
evident they cannot afford any precise in- 
formation when employed as_re-agents. 
From the colour of the precipitate, as it — 
approaches to pure white, or recedes from it, — 
an experienced eye will judge that the pre- | 


cipitated earth contains less or more of the — 


metallic admixture. 


2. Pure fixed alkalis decompose all éalis 3 


with basis of ammonia, which becomes evi- 
dent by its smell, and also by the white 
fumes it exhibits when a stopper is brought 
near it, moistened with muriatic acid. . 
3. Carbonates of potash and soda have 
similar effects. . , 
4. Pure ammonia precipitates all earthy 
and metallic salts. Besides this property, 
it also imparts a deep blue colour to any — 
liquid that contains copper in a state of so- 
lution. . 
Carbonate of ammonia has the same _pro- 
perties, except that it does not precipitate 
magnesia from its combinations. Hence, 
to ascertain whether this earth be present in 
any solution, add the carbonate of ammo- 
nia till no further precipitation ensues, filter 


‘the liquor, and then add pure ammonia. If 


any precipitation now occurs, we may infer 
the presence of magnesia. 
I. Lime- Water. 

1. Lime-water is applied for the pur-— 
poses of a test, chiefly ‘for detecting car- 
bonic acid. Let any liquor, supposed to 
contain this acid, be mixed with an equal 
bulk of lime-water. If carbonic acid be 
present, either free or combined, a preci- 
pitate will immediately appear, which, on 
adding a few drops of muriatic acid, will 
immediately dissolve with effervescence, 

2. Lime-water will immediately show 
the presence of corrosive sublimate, by a — 
brick-dust coloured sediment. If arsenic 
be present in any liquid, lime-water, .when 
added, will occasion a precipitate, consisting — 


of lime and arsenic, which is very difficultly ce 


soluble in water. This precipitate, when — 
mixed up with oil, and Jaid_on hot coals, 


yields the well-known garlic smell of _ 


arsenic, 


4 


. 
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- G. Pure Barytes, and its Solution in 

i . Water. ‘ 

1. A solution of pure barytes is even 
more effectual than lime-water, in detecting 
the presence of carbonic acid, and is much 
more portable and convenient; since from 
the crystals of this earth, the solution may 
‘at any time be prepared. In discovering 
fixed air, the solution of barytes is used 
similarly to lime-water; and, if this acid 
be present, gives, in like manner, a preci- 
pitate soluble with effervescence in muriatic 
acid. ae 
Pure strontites has similar virtues as a 

test. 

H. Metals. - 

1. Of the metals, silver and mercury are 
tests of the presence of sulphurets, and of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. If a little 
quicksilver be put into a bottle, containing 
water impregnated with either of these sub- 

* stances, its surface soon acquires a black 
film, and, on shaking, a blackish powder 
separates from it. Silver is immediately 

, tarnished from the same cause. 

_ 2. The metals also may be used as tests 
of each other, on the principle of elective 
affinity. Thus, for example, a polished 

- iron plate, immersed in a solution of sul- 
phate of copper, soon acquires a coat of 
this metal, and the same in other similar 

» examples. 

I. Sulphate of Iron. 

_ This is the only one of the sulphates, ex- 
cept that of silver, applicable to the pur- 
poses of a test. When used in this view, 
it is generally employed to ascertain the 
\presence of oxygenous gas,. of which a 
~ natural’ water may contain a small “quan- 
tity. 
_ A water, suspected to contain this gas, 
may be mixed with a little recently dis- 


solved sulphate of iron, and kept corked, 


up. If an oxyde of iron be precipitated in 
the course of a few days, the water may be 
~ inferred to contain oxygenous gas. 
Sulphate, Nitrate, and Acetate of Silver. 
These solutions are, in some measure, 
applicable to the same purpose. ; 
1. They are peculiarly adapted to the 
' discovery of muriatic acid and muriates. 
-For the silver, quitting the nitric or other 


‘acid, combines with the muriatic, and formsa_ , 


flaky precipitate, which at first is white, 
but, on exposure to the sun's light, acquires 
a violet colour. This precipitate, Dr. 


Black states, to contain, in 1000 parts, | 


as much muriatic acid as would form 
425 parts and a half of crystallized muriate 
* of soda, which estimate scarcely differs at 
all from that of Klaproth. A precipitation, 
however, may arise from other causes, which 
_ it may be proper to state. 
'_ 2. The solutions of silver in acids are 
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of the same acid in which the silver is. dis- 
solved. 

5. The nitrate and acetate of sifver are 
decomposed by the sulphuric and sulphu- 
rous acids; but this may be prevented by 
adding previously a few drops of _nitrate 
or acetate of barytes, and after allowing 
the precipitate to subside, the clear liquor 
may be decanted, and the solution: of silver 
added. Should a precipitation now take 
place, the presence of muriatic acid, or some 
one of its combinations, may be suspected. 
To obviate uncertainty, whether a preci- 
pitation be owing to sulphuric or muriatic 
acid, a solution of sulphate of silver may 
be employed, which is affected only by the 
latter acid. a 

4. The solutions of silver are precipitated 
by extractive matters ; but in this case ‘also 
the precipitate is discoloured, and is soluble 
in nitrous acid. 

K. Nitrate and Acetate of Lead. 

1. Acetate of lead, the most eligible of 
these two tests, is precipitated by sulphuric 
and muriatic acids ; but as, of both these, we 
have much better indicators, it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge on its application to this 
purpose. . 

2, The acetate is also a tést of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and of sulphurets of alkalis, 
which occasion a black’ precipitate ; and. if 
a paper, on which g¢haracters are traced 
with a solution of at¢etate of lead, be held 
over a portion of Water containing sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, “they are soon rendered 
visible. 

5. The acetate of lead is employed in the 
discovery of uncombined boracic acid, a 
very rare ingredient of waters. ‘Te ascer- 
tain whether this be present, some cautions 
are necessary. The uncombined alkalis and 
earths (if.any be suspected) must be satur- 
ated with acetic acid. The sulphates must 
be decomposed by acetate or nitrate of ba- 
rytes, and the muriates by acetate or nitrate 
of ‘silver.. The filtered liquor, if boracic 
acid be contained in it, will give a preci- 
pitate soluble in nitric acid of the specific 
gravity of 1.5. , 


“"L. Nitrate of Mercury prepared with and 


without Heat. 
- This solution, differently’ prepared, is 
‘sometimes employed as a test. But, since 
‘other ‘tests answer the same purposes more 
effectually, it is not absolutely necessary to 
have these tests.’ 

M. Muriate, Nitrate, and Acetate of 

: __ Barytes. 

1. These solutions are all most delicate 
tests of sulphuric acid, and of its com- 
binations, with which they give a white 
precipitate, insoluble in dilute muriatic acid. 
They are decomposed, however, by car- 
bonates of alkalis;’ but the precipitate 
occasioned by these is soluble in dilute 


“precipitated. by carbonated alkalis and 
earths. The agency of these may be pre- 
"svented by. previously adding a few drops 


muriatie and nitric acid with: effervescence, 
and may even be prevented by adding 
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previously a few drops of the acid contained 
in the barytic salt. : 

One hundred grains of dry sulphate of 
barytes (according to Klaproth, p. 168.) 
contain about 45 one-fifth of sulphuric 
acid, of the specific gravity 1850, according 
to Clayfield, 35 of acid of s. g. 2240, 
according to Thenard, after calcination 
about 25. These estimates differ very con- 
siderably. From Klaproth’s experiments, 
it appears that 1000 grains of sulphate of 
barytes indicate 595 of desiccated sulphate 
of soda, or 1416 of the crystallized salt. 
The same chemist has shown that 100 grains 
of sulphate of barytes are produced by the 
precipitation of 71 grains of sulphate of 


“hime. 


2. Phosphoric salts also, occasion a pre- 
cipitate with these tests, which is soluble in 
muriatic acid. without effervescence. 

N. Prussiates of Potash and Lime. 

Of these two, the prussiate of potash ‘is 
the most eligible. When pure it does not 
speedily assume a blue colour on the addi- 
tion of acid, nor does it immediately pre- 
cipitate muriated barytes. Prussiate of 
potash is a very sensible test of iron, with 
the solutions of which in acids it produces 
a Prussian blue precipitate, in consequence 
of a double elective affinity. To render its 
effect more certain, however, it may be 
proper to add previously, to any water 
suspected to contain iron, a little muriatic 
acid, with a view to the saturation of uncom- 
bined alkalies, or earths, which, if present, 
prevent the detection of any minute portions 
of iron. 

1. Ifa water, after boiling and filtration, 
does not afford a blue precipitate on the 
addition /of prussiate of potash, the solvent 
of the iron may be inferred to be a volatile 
one, and probably the carbonic acid. 

2. Should the precipitation ensue in the 
boiled water, the solvent is a fixed acid, 
the nature of which must be ascertained by 
other tests. / 

_ O. Solution of Soap in Alcohol. 

This solution may be used to ascertain 
‘the comparative hardness of waters. With 
distilled water it may be mixed without 
producing any change; but, if added to a 
hard water, it produces a milkiness, more 
or less considerable as the water is less 
pure; and from the degree of milkiness an 
experienced eye will judge of its quality. 
The acids, alkalis, and all earthy and 
metallic salts, decompose soap, and ecca- 
sion that property in water termed hard- 
ness. 

. Alcohol. 

Alcohol, when mixed with any water in 
the proportion of about an. equal bulk, 
precipitates all the salts which it is not 
capable of dissolving. j 

_ P. Hydro-sulphuret of Ammonia... 

This and other, sulphurets, ag well as 
‘water saturated with sulphuretted hydro- 
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gen, may be employed in detecting Yead 
and arsenic, with the former of which they 
give a black, and with the latter a yellowish 
precipitate. As lead and arsenic, however, 
are never found in natural waters, these 
tests are not required. te Ebb 

MINERALS. (Mineralia; from mine, 
a mine of metal.) All substances, whieh 
do not possess organization, of are not pro- 
duced by an organized body, belong to the 
class called minerals. Among this varied 
class of materials, which require the atten- 
tion of the chemist and manufacturer, many 
are compounded of such principles, and 
formed under such circumstances and situ- 
ations in the earth, that it is difficult to 
distinguish them without having recourse to 
the test of experiment; several are formed 
with considerable regularity as to the pro- 
portion of their principles, their fracture, 
their colour, specific gravity, and figure of 
erystallization. 

Mineral bodies which enter into the 


.composition of the globe, are classed by 


mineralogists under four heads :—1. Earths. 
2, Salts. 3. Inflammable fossils; and 4. 
Metals and their ores. 
earths are arranged stones and earths, 
which have no taste, and do not burn when 
heated with contact of air. 

Under the second, salts, or those saline 
substances which melt in water and do not 
burn, they require, according to Mr. Kir- 
wan, less than two hundred times their 
weight of water to dissolve them. 

By inflammable fossils are to be under- 
stood all those minerals not soluble in 
water, and exhibiting a flame more or less 
evident when exposed to fire in contact 
with air. 

The fourth class, or ores, are compound 
bodies. Nature has bestowed their pro- 
per metallic appearance on some substances, 
and when this is the case, or they are 
alloyed with other metals, or semi-metals, 
they are called native metals. 
are distinguished, as they commonly are, 
in mines, in combination with some other 
unmetallic substances, are said to be miner- 
alized. The substance that sets them in 
that state, is called the mineralizer, and 
the compound of both an ore. For ex- 
ample, in the common ore of copper, this 
metal is found oxidized, and the oxide 
combined with sulphur. s The copper may 
be considered as mineralized with oxygen 


and sulphur, and the compound of the_ 
three bodies forms an ore of copper. : 


Mineral salts. See Salis. 

MINIMUM. A'‘minim. 
part of a fluid-drachm. An important change 
has been adopted in the last Londen Phar- 
macopeeia, for the mensuration of liquids, 
‘and the division of the wine pint, to insure 


‘accuracy in the measurement of quantities of 


liquids below one drachm. The number 
of drops contained: in ‘one drachm has bet 


Under the term = 


But such as. 


The sixtieth” 


 & 
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assumed to be sixty; and taking water as a 
standard, this number, though by no means 
aecurate, would still be sufficient for ordi- 
naty purposes; but when other liquids of 
less specific gravity are used, a much larger 
number is required to fill the same measure, 
asof proof spirit, 140. drops are requited to 
equal the bulk of 60 of water, dropped from 
the same vessel. If, therefore, in the com- 
position of medicines, measures suited to the 
standard of water were used occasionally 
only, and it was generally assumed that 60 
drops were equal to one fluid-drachm, and 


‘one fluid-drachm was substituted for 60 


- drops prescribed, twice the dose intended 


would be given. There are further objec= 
tions to the use of drops; that their bulk is 
influenced by the quantity of liquid con- 
tained im the bottle from which they fall, by 


_ the thickness of the lip, and even by the in- 


equalities on the surface of the lip of the 
same bottle; that volatile liquids, to which 
this mode is most commonly applied, are 
thus exposed with extensive surfaces, and 


_ their evaporation promoted; and on all these 


accounts the adoption of some decisive con- 


venient and uniform substitute became ne- 
cessaty. The subdivision of the wine pint 
has, therefore, been extended to the sixtieth 
part of the fluid-drachm, which is termed 
minim; and glass measures expressive of 
such subdivision, have been adopted by the 


. college. 


Mir’nium. Red Jead. See Lead. 
Mr'yrium cGraco’rum. Native cinna- 
bar. . ‘ 
-.Mint, common. See Mentha viritlis. 
Mint, pepper. See Mentha piperita. 
Mint, water. See Mentha aquatica, 
| Miscarriage. See Abortion. 
- Misere’xe Mer. (Have compassion on 


_ mie; so called from its unhappy torments. )’ 
. The iliac passion. 


 Mislaw. See Musa paradisiaca. 
\ Mrsocny'micus. Thus some were called 
who professed themselves enemies to -the’ 


 dhemists, and their enthusiastic conceits. 


Misrickte. A white, brilliant, granu- 


- lated iron. ore, composed of iron in com- 


A dale. Almond mixture, 
“Take of alinond’ confection, two ounces; 


bination with arsenic. 

Misletoe: See Viseum. 

MISTU'RA. A mixture, A fluid. 
eompased of two or more ingredients. It 
is mostly contracted in prescriptions thus, 
mist. @. g.—f. mist. which means; let a mix- 


ture be made. 


Mistu’Ra aMMONI AcI. Lac ammoniaci. 
Mixture of ammoniacum. “ Take of am- 
Moiiiacum, two diachms; of water, half 'a 
pint; rub'the ammoniacumi with the water 
gradually added, till they are thoroughly 
inixed. on 

“Misru’ra Awyevana’num: Lac amyg- 
or emulsion. 


distilled water; a pint; gradually add the 


Meter to the "alimond confection, rubbing 
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them together, till properly mixed ; then. 
strain.” 

Misru’ra Assara:ripa. Lac assafetide. 
Mixture of assafeetida. “ Take of assafce- 
tida, two draclims ; water, half a pint; rub 
the assafcetida with ‘the water. gradually 
added, till ine are thoroughly mixed.” 

~ Misru’ra ca‘mrnors. Camphor mix 
ture. «© Take of camphor, half a drachm ; 
rectified spirit, ten minims; water, a pint. 
First rab the camphor with the spirit, then: 
with the water gradually added, and ‘strain: 
the liquor.”’ A very elegant preparation of 
camphor, for delicate stomachs, and those’ 
who cannot bear it in substance, as an anti- 
spasmodic and nervine. There is a great - 
Joss of camphor in making it as directed by’, 
the pharmacopoeia. Water can only take’ 
up a certain quantity. For its Nateset, see’ 
Laurus camphora. 

Mistu’xa co’RNu v'st1. Decoctum al-- 
bum. Decoction of hartshorn. ‘ Take of 
hartshorn, burnt and prepared, two ounces ; 
acacia gum, powdered, an ounce ; water,’ 
three pints. Boil down to two pints, con- 
stantly stitring, and strain.’ ‘This is a 
much weaker absorbent than the mistura 
crete, but is much more agreeable to most: 
people. Tt forms an excellent.drink in fe- 
vers‘attetidéd: with diirrhea, and acidities 
of the prime viz. 

Mistvu’Ra cre'rat, Chalk mixture. ‘Take 
of prepared chalk, half an ounce; refined. 

oe or three drachms ; gum arabic, powder-- 

d, halfan ounce; water, a pint. Mix.’”. 
mt very useful and pleasant form: of adimi- 
nistering chalk as an adstringent'and antacid. 

It is: particularly calculated for childrei, in 
whom it allays’ the many deranged actions 
of the prime viz, which are produced by 
acidities. Dose, one ounce to three, fre- 
quently. See Creta and Carbonas calcis. 

Misrt’ra re’rrr compo’srra. ‘ Take 
of myrrh, powdered, a drachm; subcarbo- 
nate of potash, twenty-five grains; rose- 
water, seven fluid ounces and a half; sul- 
phate of iron, powdered, a scruple; spirit 
of nutmeg, half a fluid ounce; refined su- 
gar,a drachm. Rub together the myrrh, 
the subearbonate of potash and sugar; and, 
during the trituration, add gradually, first}. 
the'rose water and: spirit of nutmegs, and 
last, the’sulphate of iron. Pour the mix- 
ture immediately into a proper glass bottle, 
aiid stop it close.’’ This preparation. is the’ 
celébrated mixture of Dr. Griffiths. A 
chemical decomiposition is effected in form- 


ing this'mixture, a subcarbonate. of iron is 


formed; anda sulphate of potash. 

Mistu’na cvaract. “ Take of guaiacum 
gum-resin, a drachm and a half; refined 
sugar,” two drachms; niucilage of acacia 
gum; two fluid drachms'; cinnamon’ water, . 
eight: fluid’ ounces. Rub the guaiacum 
witli the, sugar, ihien with the mucilage ; 
and; When they are’ mixed, pour’ on’ the 
cinnanion water gr adually, Peli 2 them: 

Oot 


t 
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together.” For its virtues see Gwuaia- 
cum. 


. Misro/ra.mo’scui.  ‘ Take of musk, 


acacia gum, powdered, refined sugar, of 


each a drachm ; rose-water, six fluid,ounces. 
Rub the musk first with the sugar, then 


with the gum, and add the rose-water by. 


degrees.”’ An excellent diaphoretic and 
antispasmodic. It is by far the best way of 
administering musk, when bolusses cannot 
be swallowed.. Dose, one ounce to three, 


frequently. 
' Muhridate mustard. See Thlaspi cam- 
pestre. 

Mrirurina‘tium. ‘The electuary called 


Mithridate, from Mithridates, king of Pon- 
tus and Bithynia, who experiencing the 
virtues of the simples separately, afterwards 
combined them; but then the composition 
eonsisted of but few ingredients, viz. twenty 
leaves of rue, two walnuts, two figs, and a 
little salt: of this he took a dose every 
morning, to guard himself against the 
efizcts.of poison. ; 

MITRAL VALVES. Valuwie mi- 
trales. The valves of the left ventricle of 
the heart are so called from their resem- 
blance to a mitre. 

Mrva.. An ancient term for the form of 
a medicine, not unlike a thick syrup, now 
called Marmalade. 

» , MIXTURE... 1. See Mistura. 

2. Chemical mixture should be distin- 
guished from chemical solution; in the 
former, the aggregate particles can again be 
separated by mechanical means, and the 
proportion of the different particles deter- 
mined; but, in solution, no mechanical 
power whatsoever can separate them. 

Mo’cuua. (From poxaos, a lever.) A 
reduction of the bones from an unnatural 
to a natural situation. 


. Mo'cuuica. (From woxAevw, to move. ) 
Violent purges. , 
MODI/OLUS. .. (Dim. of modus, a 


measure.) The nucleus, as it were, of the 
cochlea of the ear is so termed. _ It ascends 
from the basis of the cochlea to the apex. 

Mofette. See Nitrogen. 

MOFFAT WATER. A cold sul- 
phureous water, of a very simple compo- 
sition. Moffat, a village situated about 
fifty-six miles south-west of Edinburgh; 
affords this mineral water ; when first drawn, 
it appears rather milky and bluish; the 
smell is exactly similar to that of Harrow- 
gate ; the smell is sulphureous and saline, 
without any thing bitter. It sparklessome- 
what on being poured from one glass to 
another. ! - 

According to Dr. Garnett’s analysis, a 
wine gallon of Moffat water contains thirty- 
six grains of muriate of soda, five cubic 
inches of carbonic acid gas, four of azotic 
gas, and ten of sulphuretted hydrogen, 


making altogether nineteen cubic inches of’ 


gas. Mollat water is, therefore, very sim- 
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ple in its composition, and hence it produces. 


, effects somewhat similar to those of Harrow-. 


gate.~ It is, perhaps, on this account also- 
that it so soon loses the hepatic gas,, on. 
which depends the greatest part of its medi- 
cinal power. The only sensible effect of 
this water is that of increasing the flow of 
urine ; when it purges, it appears rather to 
take plaee from the excessive dose than from 
its mineral ingredients.. This water ap- 
pears to be useful ehiefly in cutaneous erup- 
tions, and as an external application at an. 
increased temperafiire, scrofula in its early, 
stage appears to be alleviated by it; itis 
also used as an external application to irrit-. 
able ulcers, and is recommended in dyspep- 
sia, and where there is ‘inaction of the. 
alimentary canal. t fiors psi 

Mogina't1a. (From poys, difficulty, 
and AaAew, to speak.) A’ difficulty: of 
speech. HT: 

Mo’ta. (Heb.) 1. The knee-pan; so 
named. because it is shaped like a mill-stone. 
2. A mole, or shapeless mass.of flesh in the 
uterus. See Mole. . 

MOLAR GLANDS. - Glandule mo 
rales. ‘Two salival glands situated on each 
side of the mouth, between the masseter and 
buccinator muscles, the excretory ducts of 
which open near. the last dens molaris. 

MOLA’RIS. (From molaris, a grind- 
stone; because they grind the food.) A 
double-tooth. See Teeth. : 

Molasses. See Saccharum. 

Motpa'vica. See Dracocephalum 

MOLE. Mola. By this term authors 
have intended to describe different. produc- - 
tions of, or excretions from the uterus. 

By some it has been used to signify every 
kind of fleshy substance, particularly those 
which are properly called polypi; by others, ~ 
those only which are the consequence of. 
imperfect conception, or when the ovum is: 
in a morbid or decayed state ; and by many, 
which is the most popular opinion, every 
coagulum of blood which continues long 
enough in the uterus to assume somewhat 
of an organized form, and to have only the 
fibrous part, as. it has been called, remain- 
ing, is denominated a mole. / 

There is surely much impropriety, says 
Dr. Denman, in including, under one ge- 
neral name, appearances so contrary and. 
substances so different. ae 
_. For an account of the first. kind, see Po- 
lypus. estid 

- Of the second kind, which has been de- 
fined as an ovum deforme, as it is the conse- 
quence of conception, it might. more justly 
be arranged under the class of monsters. 
for though it has the appearance of a shape- 
less mass of flesh, if examined carefully 
with a knife, various pafts of a child may 
be discovered, lying together in apparent 
confusion, but in actual regularity. The 
pedicle also by which it is connected to the 
uterus, is not of a fleshy texture, like that 
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of the polypus, but has a regular series of 
vessels like the umbilical cord, and there is. 


likewise a placenta and membranes contain- 
ing water. The symptoms attending the 
formation, growth, and expulsion f this 
apparently confused mass from the uterus, 
correspond with ‘those of a well-formed 
- child. . 

With respect to the third sort of mole, an 
incision into its substance will discover its 
true nature; for, although the external sur- 
face appears at the first view to be organized 
flesh, the internal part is composed merely 
of coagulated blood. As substances. of this 
kind, which mostly occur after delivery, 

would always. be expelled by the action of 
the uterus, there seems to be no reason for 
a particular inquiry, if popular opinion had 
not annexed the idea of mischief to them, 
and attributed their formation or continu- 
ance in the uterus to the negligence or mis- 
conduct of the practitioner. Hence the 
persuasion arose of the necessity of extract- 
‘ing all the coagula of blood out of the ute- 
rus, immediately after the expulsion of the 
‘placenta, or of giving medicines to force 
them away: but abundant experience hath 
proved, that the retention of such coagula 
is not, under any circumstances, productive 
of danger, and that they are most safely 
expelled by the action of the uterus, though 
at very. different periods after their form- 
ation. 

Mo’ttz. Indian mastich. 

. MOLLITIES O’SSIUM. | (Moliities, 
from mollis, soft.) A disease of the bones, 
wherein they can be bent without fracturing 
them, in consequence either of the inordi- 
nate absorption of the phosphate of lime, 
from which their natural solidity is derived, 
or else of this matter not being duly se- 
ereted and deposited in their fabric. In 
rickets, the bones only yield and become 
distorted by slow degrees; but in the pre- 
sent disease they may be at once bent in 
any direction. The mollities ossium is 
rare, and its causes not well understood. 
All the cases of mollities ossium yet on 
record have proved fatal, and no means of 
cure are yet known. On dissection of those 
who have died, all the bones, except the 
teeth, have been found unusually soft, so 
that scarcely any of them could resist the 
_ knife, the periosteum has been found thicker 
than usual, aud. the- bones, have been found 
to contain a great quantity of oily matter 
and. little earth. 

~MOLLI’/TIES U/NGUIUM.. A pre- 
_ ternatural softness of the nails: it often ac- 
companies chlorosis. ay 

. Morurrica’710.'.A_ barbarous term for 
_ a palsy of the muscles in any particular 
part. oe a We" 

_ Motucce’nse ui'enum. See Croton tig- 
lium. he 3 

MOLYBDATE.» Molybdas. A» salt 
formed by the union of the molybdic acid 
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with different bases : 
timony, &Ce . tags 
MOLYBDENA.. (From ‘podv6dos, 
lead.) Molybditis. A metal which exists 
mineralized by sulphur in the ore called 
sulphuret of molybdena. 'This ore, which 
is very scarce, is so similar in several of its 
properties to plumbago that they were long 
considered as varieties of the same substance, 
It is of a light lead-grey colour, its surface . 
is smooth, and feels unctuous, its texture is 
lamellated, it soils the fingers, and marks 
paper blueish-black, or silver-grey. It may 
be cut with a knife. It is generally found 
in compact masses; seldom in particles, or 
crystallized. It is met with in Sweden, 
Spain, . Saxony, Siberia, and Iceland. 
Scheele showed that a peculiar metallic acid 
might be obtained from it; and later che- 
mists have succeeded in reducing this acid ' 
to the metallic state. We are indebted to 
Mr. Hatchett, for a full and accurate analy- 
sis of this ore. ; 
The native sulphuret of molybdena, is the 
only ore hitherto known, which contains this 
metal. 
Properties of molybdena.— Molybdena is 
either in an agglutinated. blackish friable 
mass, having little metallic brilliancy, or in 
a black powder. The mass slightly united, 
shows by a magnifying glass, small round , 
brilliant grains. Its weight*is about 8. It 
is one of the most infusible of the metals. It 
is capable of combining with a number of 
metals by fusion. It forms with sulphur an 
artificial sulphuret of molybdena analogous 
to its ore. It unites also to phosphorus. 
The affinity of molybdena for oxygen is 
very feeble, according to Mr. Hatchett. 
The alkalis have no action on molybdena 
in the moist way, but it enters readily into. 
fusion with potash and soda. It is oxidiz-. 
able by boiling sulphuric acid, and acidifi- 
able by the nitric acid. Muriatic acid does. 
not act upon it. It is capable of existing in 
not less than four different degrees of oxy- 
genation. mart 
Method of obtaining molybdena. — To. 
obtain molybdena is a task of the utmost 
difficulty. Few chemists have succeeded in 
producing this metal, on account of its great 
infusibility. The method recommended in 
general is the following: — Molybdic acid 
is to be formed into a paste with oil, dried 
at the fire, and then exposed to a violent 
heat in a crucible lined with charcoal. By 
this means the oxide becomes decomposed ; 
a black agglutinated substance is obtained, 
very brittle under the finger, and having a 
metallic brilliancy. This is the metal called 
molybdena. : 
Morygpr'ris. See Molybdena. r 
Moty'spos. » (OT: ode eis Bados, from 
its gravity.) Lead. 4 4 
Moty’za. (Dim. of uwav, moly.) Guar- 
lic; whose head, like moly, is not divided 
into cloves, i ot 


thus, molybdate of an- 


_ 


» Mono’cutus. 
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Mom'scus, (From pwyos, a blemish): 


That part of the teeth which is next the. 


gums, and which is usually covered with a 
foul tartareous crust. 

MOMO’RDICA. © (Momordica; from 
mordeo, to bite; from its sharp taste.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Monoecia. Order, Synge- 
nesia. ‘The balsam apple plant. 

Momo’rpica ELAtE/RIuM. The system- 
atic name of the squirting cucumber. Ela- 
terium. Cucumis agrestis: Cucumis asininus. 
Cucumis sylvestris. Elaterium officinarum. 
Boubalios. Guarerba orba. Wild or squirt- 
ing cucumber. Momordica elaterium ; 
pomis hispidis cirrhisnullis, of Linneus. 
The dried sediment from the juice of this 
plant is the elaterium of the shops. It has 
neither smell nor taste, and is the most pow- 
erful cathartic in the whole materia medica. 
Its efficacy in dropsies is said to be consi- 
derable ; it, however, requires great caution. 
in the exhibition. From the eighth to the 
half of a grain should be given at first, and 
repeated at proper intervals until it operates. 

Mona’rpa ristuto’sa. ‘The systematic 
name of the purple monarda. The leaves 
of this plant have a fragrant smell, and ‘an 
aromatic and somewhat bitter taste, possess- 
ing nervine, stomachic, and deobstruent vir- 
tues. An infusion is recommended in the 
cure of intermittent fevers. 

Monr't11. A species of Anagallis. 

- Money-wort. See Lysimachia nummu- 
laria. 

. Monks rhubarb. See Rumesx alpinus. 

. Monkshood. See Anthora. 

. Mono’cutum. (From poves, single, and 
oculus, the eye.) A name given to the 
cxcum, or blind gut, by Paracelsus, be- 
cause it is perforated only at one end. 
(From povos, one, and 
oculus, an eye.) Monopia. A very un- 
common species of monstrosity, in which 
there is but one eye, and that mostly above 
the root of the nose. 

Monone/mrra. (From povos, single, 
and nuepa, aday.) .A disease of one day’s 
continuance. 

Mono/macuon. The intestinum cecum. 

Monorr’cia. (From povos, single, and 
wn yvuut, to compress.) A pain in only one 
side of the head. 

Moyo’r1a. (From povos, single, and wy, 
the eye.) See Monoculus. 

Mono’acuis. (From povos, one, and 
opxis, a testicle.) An epithet for a person 
that has but one testicle. 

MONRO, ALEXANDER, was bern in 
London, of ‘Scotch parents, in 1697. His 
father, who was an army surgeon, settled 
afterwards at Edinburgh, and took great 
interest in his education. At a proper age, 
he sent him to attend Cheselden in London, 
where he displayed great assiduity, and laid 
the foundation of his eelebrated. work on 
the Bones; he then went to Paris, and in 
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1718 to Leyden, where he received the par-’ 
ticular commendation of Boerhaave. Re- — 
turning to Edinburgh the following year he ~ 
was appointed professor and demonstrator 
of anatomy to the Company of Surgeons, 
and soon after he began to give public lee- 
tures on that subject, Dr. Alston at the same 
time taking up the Materia Medica and Bo-~ 
tany. This may be regarded as the opening 
of that medical school, which has since ex- 
tended its fame throughout Europe, and: 
even to America. The two lectureships 
were placed ‘upon the university establish- 
ment in 1720, and others shortly added to’ 
complete the system of medical edueation ; 
but an opportunity of seeing practice being 
still wanting, Dr. Monro pointed out in a’ 
pamphlet the advantages of such an institu 
tion; the Royal Infirmary was therefore es- 
tablished, and he commenced Clinical Lee- 
tures on Surgery; and Dr. Rutherford, 
afterwards extended the plan to Medical 
cases. None of the new professors contri- 
buted so much to the celebrity of this school 
as Dr. Monro, not only by the diligent and — 
skilful execution of the duties of his office, 
but also by various ingenious and useful - 
publications. He continued his lectures 
during upwards of six months annually for 
nearly forty years, and acquired such reput- 
ation, that students flocked to him from the 
most distant parts of the kingdom. His. 
first and chief work was his “ Osteology’” 
in 1726, intended for his pupils ; but which 
became very popular, passed through nume- 
rous editions, and was translated into most 
European languages: he afterwards added 
a concise description of the nerves, and a 
very accurate account of the lacteal system’ 
and thoracic duct. He was also the father 
and active supporter of a society, to which 
the public is indebted for six volumes of - 
‘‘ Medical Essays and QObservations:”’ he 
acted as secretary, and had the chief labour 
in the publication of these, besides having 
contributed many valuable papers, espe- 
cially an elaborate Essay on the Nutrition 
of the Fetus. The plan of the society was 
afterwards extended, and three volumes of 
as Essays Physical and Literary’’ were pub- 
lished, in which Dr.. Monro has several use- 
ful papers. His last publication was an 
_ Account of the Success of Inoculation in 
Scotland. He left, however, several works 
in manuscript; of which a short Treatise 
on Comparative Anatomy, and his oration 
“De Cuticula,”’ have been since given to 
the public. In 1759 Dr. Monro resigned 
his anatomical chair to his son, but conti- 
nued his Clinical lectures; he exerted him- 
self also in henge 2 almost every object 
of public utility. ae chosen a fellow 
of the Royal Society London, and an 
honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
Surgery at Paris. He died in 1767.. 

Mons. A mount, or hill. 

MONS. VE‘NERIS. The triangular 


J 
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eminence finitediatély over the os pubis of 
women, that is covered with hair. 
MONSTER. = Lusus nature. Dr. Den- 
man divides monsters into, Ist, Monsters 
from redundance or multiplicity of parts; 
2d, Monsters from deficiency or want of 
parts; 3d, Monsters from confusion of 
parts. . 

To these might perhaps be added, with- 
out impropriety, another kind, in which 
there is neither redundance, nor deficiency, 
nor confusion of parts, but an ‘error of 
place, as in transposition of the viscera. 
But children born with diseases, as the 
hydrocephalus, or their effects, as in some 


- eases of blindness, from previous inflam- 


mation, cannot be properly considered as 
monsters, though they are often so deno+ 
minated. 

Of the first order there may be two 
kinds; redundance or multiplicity of na- 
tural parts, as of two heads and one 
body, of one head and two bodies, an in- 


creased number of limbs, as legs, arms, 
fingers, and toes: or excrescences or addi- 


tions to parts of no certain form, as those 
upon the head and other parts of the body. 
It is not surprising that we should be 
ignorant of the manner in which monsters 
or irregular births are generated or pro- 
duced ; though it is probable that the laws 


by which these are governed are as regular, 


both as to cause and effect, as in common 
or natural productions. Formerly, and 
indeed till within these few years, it was 
a generally received opinion, that monsters 
were not primordial or aboriginal, but that 
they were caused subsequently, by the power 
of the imagination of the mother, transfer- 


Ying the imperfection of some external ob- 


ject, or the mark of something for which 
she lenged, and with which she was not 


‘indulged, to the child of which she was 


pregnant; or by some accident which hap- 
pened to her during her pregnancy. Such 


opinions, it is reasonable to think, were 


permitted to pass current, in order to 


protect pregnant women from all hazard- 


ous and disagreeable occupations, to ‘screen 
them from severe labour, and to procure 


for them a greater share of indulgence 


and tenderness than could ‘be granted to 


them in the common occurrences of life. 


The laws and customs of every civilized na- 


_ tion have, in some degree, established a 


persuasion that there was something sacred 
in the person of a pregnant woman: and 
this may be right in several points of view 5 
but these only go a little way towards 


_ justifying the opinion of monsters being 


caused by the imagination of the mother. 


' The opinion has@been disproved by com- 


_ mon ‘observation, and by philosophy, not 


perhaps by positive proofs, but by many 


‘strong negative facts ; as the improbability 
_0f any child being born perfect, had such a 
~ power existed; the freedom of children 
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from any bleinish, their mothers’ being ih 
situations most exposed to objects likely to 
produce them; the ignorance of the mother | 
of any thing being wrong in the child, till, 
from information of the fact, she begins to. 
recollect every accident which happened 
during her pregnancy, and assigns the worst, 
or the most plausible, as the cause}; the 
organization and colour of these adventitious 
substances; the frequent occurrence of 
monsters in the brute creation, in which the 
power of the imagination anit be great; 
and ‘the analogous appearances in the veget- 
able system, where it does not exist in any 
degree. Judging, however, from appear- 
ances, accidents may perhaps be allowed to 
have considerable influence in the produc- 
tion of monsters of some kinds, either by 
actual injury upon parts, or by suppressing 
or deranging the principle of growth, be- 
cause, when an arm, for instance, is wanting, 
the rudiments of the deficient parts may ge- 
nerally be discovered. . 

MORBIYLLI. (Dim. of morbus, a dis- 
ease.) See Rubeola. 

Mo’rsus arqua‘tus. 

Mo’rsvs arro’nitus. 
apoplexy. 

Mo'rsvus coxa’rius. See Arthropuosis. 

Mo’xzus ca/txicus. ‘The venereal disease. 

Mo'rzus neExcu'teus. The epilepsy. 

Mo’xsus inranrrsis. ‘The epilepsy. 

Mo’raus I’nprcus. The Indian disease, 
the venereal disease. 

Mo’xsus ma’cnus. The epilepsy. 

Mo’rsus nicer. The black disease. 
So Hippocrates named it, and thus de- 
scribed it. ‘This disorder is known by 
vomiting a concrete blood of a blackish red 
colour, and mixed with a large quantity of 
insipid, acid, or viscid phlegm: “This evacu- 
ation is generally preceded by a pungent 
tensive pain, in both the hypochondria; 
and the appearance of the disease is attended: 
with anxiety, a compressive pain in the 
precordia, and fainting, which last is more 
frequent and violent, when the blood which 
is evacuated is foetid and corrupt. The 
stomach and the spleen are the principal, if 
not the proper seat of this disease. 

Mo'/rsus re'cius: The jaundice. 

Mo’rzes sa‘cer. The epilepsy. 

Mo’rrt. See Phallus esculentus. _ 

More'rus. (From morum, the mulberry:) 
A decoction of mulberries. 

MORGAGNI, Giamparisra, was born 
at Forli in 1682. He commenced his medi- 
cal studies at Bologna, and displayed such 
ardour and talent, that Valsalva availed him- 
self of his assistance in his researches into 
the organ of hearing, and in drawing up his 
memoirs on that subject. He also per- 
formed the professorial duties during the 
temporary absence of Valsalva, and by his. 


The jaundice. 
The epilepsy, or 


_ skill. and obliging manners procured general 


esteem. He afterwards prosecuted his- 
studies at Venice and Padua, and then ~ 


| 
: 


eee 


settled m_ his native “place. 


é é 


a sphere for his abilities; wherefore he re- 
turned to Padua, where a vacancy soon oc- 
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He soon how- 
ever perceived, that this was too contracted 


curring, he was nominated in 1711 to teach 
the theory of physic. He had already dis- 
tinguished himself by the publication five 
_years before of the first part of his «* Adver- 
saria Anatomica,’ a work remarkable for 
its accuracy, as well as originality; of which 
subsequently five other partsappeared. He 
assisted. Lancisi in preparing for publication 
the valuable drawings of Eustachius, which 
came out in 1714. The following year he was 
appointed to the first anatomical professor- 
ship in Padua; and from that period ranked 
at the head of the anatomists of his time. 
He was also well versed in general litera- 
ture, and. other, subjects not immediately 
connected with his profession: and honours 
were rapidly accumulated upon him from 
every quarter of Europe. He was dis- 
tinguished by the particular esteem of three 
successive Popes, and by the visits of allthe 
learned and great, who came into his neigh- 
bourhood; and his. native city placed a 
bust of him in their, public hall during his 
life, with an honorary inscription. Though 
he .had a large family, he accumulated a 
considerable property by his industry and 
economy; and by means of a good constitu- 
tion and regular habits, he attained the 
advanced age of 90. Besides the Adver- 
‘saria he published several other works, two 
quarto volumes of anatomical epistles, an 
essay on the proper method of acquiring 
medical; science, which appeared on his ap- 
pointment to the theoretical chair, &c. But 
that which has chiefly rendered his name 
illustrious is. entitled ‘“ De Sedibus_ et 
Causis Morborum,”’ printed at Venice in 
1760. It contains a prodigious collection 


of dissections of morbid bodies, made by 


Valsalva and himself, arranged according to 
the organs affected. He followed the plan 
of Bonetus; but,the accuracy of his details 
renders the collection far superior in value 
to any, that had preceded it. 


Mo’rn1a. (From pepos, foolish.) Idiot- 
ism. Fatuity. 
Mo’ro. (From morum, a mulberry. ) A 


small abscess resembling a mulberry. 
Moro’sis. (From popos, foolish.) See 
Amentia. i 
Morrur’s a/tpa. (From poppy, form.) 
A species of cutaneous leprosy. See Alphus. 
Morse'iius. Morsulus. <A lozenge. 
Morsvuui. An ancient name for those 
forms of medicines which were to be chewed 
in the mouth, as a lozenge, the word signi- 
fying a little mouthful. 
_ Mo’rsus pra’sou.. 
Fallopian tubes. 
'-Mo'rra. See Ponishatay 
Morrarrotum. (Dim. of mortarium, 
_a mortar.) In chemistry, it is a sort. of 
motld for making cupels_ with » also a little 


The fimbrize of the 
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mortar. In anatomy, it is thes sockets of 
the teeth. 

MORTIFICATION. . (From MOPS, , 
death, and fio, to become.) Mortificatio. | 
Gangrena, Sphacelus. The loss of vitality 
of a part of the body. Surgeons divide — 
mortification into two species, the . one 
preceded by inflammation, the, other with- 
out it. In inflammations that are to ter- 
minate in mortification, there is a dimi- 
nution of power joined to an increased 
action; this becomes a cause’ of mortifica- _ 
tien, by destroying the balance of power 
and action, which ought to exist in every 
part. There are, however, cases of mor- 
tification that do not arise wholly from 
that as a cause: of this kind are the car-— 
buncle, and the slough, formed in the 
small-pox pustule. Healthy phlegmonous 
inflammation seldom ends in mortification, 
though it does so when very vehement and 
extensive. Erysipelatous inflammation is ; 
observed most frequently to terminate in 
gangrene; and whenever phlegmon is in 
any degree conjoined with an erysipelatous _ 
affection, which it not unfrequently is, it 
seems thereby to acquire the same tendency, © 
being more difficult to bring to resolution, 
or suppuration, than the true phlegmon, and 
more apt to run into a mortified state. 

- Causes which impede the circulation of 
the part affected, will occasion mortification, 
as is exemplified in strangulated hernia, 
tied polypi, or a limb being deprived of cir- 
culation from a dislocated joint. j 

Preventing the entrance of arterial blood 
into a limb, is also another cause. Para- 
lysis, conjoined with pressure, old age, and 
ossification of the arteries, may produce 
mortification ; also cold, particularly if  fol- 
lowed by the sudden application of warmth ; 
and likewise excessive heat applied to a part. 

The symptoms of mortification that take 
place after inflammation are various, but 
generally as follows: —the pain and sym- 
pathetic fever suddenly diminish,, the part 
affected becomes soft, and cf a livid colour, 
losing at the same time more or less of its 
sensibility., . . 

When any part. of the body leses all mo- 
tion, sensibility, and natural heat, and be- 
comes of a brown livid or black colour, 
it is said to bé affected with sphacelus. 
When. the part becomes a cold, black, 
fibrous, senseless substance, it is termed a 
slough. As long as any sensibility, motion, 
and warmth continue, the state of the dis- 
order is said to be gangrene. ‘This last term 
is synonymous with mortification. 

When gangrene takes place, the patient 
is usually troubled with a kind of hiccough : 
the constitution always suffers an immedi- 
ate dejection, the countenance assumes a 
wild cadaverous look, the pulse becomes 
small, rapid, and sometimes irregular ; cold 
perspirations come on, and_ ‘the patient is | 


’ often affected with diarrhoea and delirium. — 


/« Pyretologia’”’ 
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MORTON, Ricwakn, was born in Sut. 
folk, ‘and after taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts at Oxford, oMidtated for some time 
as a chaplain: but the intolerance of the 


“times, and his own religious scruples, com- 
pelled him to change for the medical pro- 


fession. He was accordingly admitted to 
his doctor’s degree in 1670, having ac- 
companied the Prince of Orange to Oxford, 
as physician to his person. He afterwards 


settled in London, became a Fellow of the 


College, and obtained a large share of city 
practice. He died in 1698. His works 
have had considerable reputation, and evince 
some acuteness of observation, and activity 
of practice. They abound, however, with 
the errors of the humoral pathology, which 
then® prevailed; and sanction a method of 
treatment in acute diseases, which his more 
able contemporary, Sydenham, discounte- 
nanced, and which subsequent experience has 
generally discarded. His first publication 
was an attempt to arrange the varieties of 
consumption, but not very successfully. His 


’ the first in 1691, the other at an interval of 
~ three years; in this work especially the 


‘ 


‘of Linneus. 


‘medicines. 


stimulant treatment of fevers is carried to an 
unusual extent, and a more general use of 
cinchona recommended. 

MO’RUM. The mulberry. See Morus 
nigra. 

MO’/RUS. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Mo- 
noecia, Order, Tetrandria. The mulberry- 
ered. 

‘Mo’rus nr’ara, 
of the mulberry-tree. 


The systematic name 
Folts cordatis scabris, 
Mulberries abound with a 
deep violet-coloured juice, which, in its ge- 


neral qualities, agrees with that of the fruits 


called acido-dulces, allaying thirst, partly by 
refrigerating, and partly by exciting an ex- 
‘eretion of mucus from the mouth and 
fauces, a similar effect is also produced in 
“the stomach, where, by correcting putres- 
-cency, a powerful cause of thirst is removed. 
The London College directs a syrupus mori, 
which is an agreeable vehicle for various 
The bark of the root of this 
tree is said, by Andrée, to be useful in cases 


_ of tenia. 
_ Moscna’ra nux. See Myristica moschata. 


MO’/SCHUS: (Mosch, Arab.) Musk. 
An unctuous substance, contained in ex- 
cretory follicles about the navel of the male 


animal, called Moschus moschiferus, by Lir- 
‘heus (a ruminating quadruped, 
‘the antelope,) the strong and permanent 


resembling 


‘smell of which is peculiar to it. It is con- 
‘tained in a bag placed near the umbilical 
region. The best musk. is brought from 
Tonquin, in China; an inferior sort from 
 Agria and Bengal, and a still worse from 
Russia. 

It is slightly unctuous, of a black colour, 
haying a strong durable smell and a bitter 


came out in two volumes, - 


is well known, | 


’ 
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taste. It yields part of its active "matter 
to water, by infusion ; by distillation the 
water is impregnated with its flavour: alco- 
hol dissolves it, its impurities excepted. 
Chewed, and rubbed with a knife on paper, 
it looks bright, yellowish, smooth, ‘and free 
from grittiness. Laid on a red-hot ‘iron, it 
catches flame burns almost entirely 
away, leaving only an exceedingly small 
quantity of light greyish ashes. If any 
earthy substances have been mixed with the 
musk. the impurities will discover them. 
The medicinal and chemical properties of 
musk and castor are very similar: the virtues 
of the former are generally believed to be 
more powerful, and hence musk is preferred 
in cases of imminent danger. It is pre- 
scribed as a powerful antispasmodic, in doses 
of three grains or upwards, éven to halfa 
drachm, in the greater number of spasmodic 
diseases, especially i in hysteria and singultus, 
and also in diseases of debility. In typhus, 
it is employed to remove subsultus tendinum; 
and other symptoms of a spasmodic nature. 
In cholera it frequently stops vomiting 
and, combined with ammonia, it is given ‘to 
arrest the progress of gangrene. It is best 
given in the form of bolus. To childreni¢ is 
given in the form of enema, and is an efficaz 
cious remedy in the convulsions arising from 
dentition. It is also given in hydrophobia, 
and in some forms of mania. 
Mo’scuus Moscur’FERUS. 
name of the musk animal. See Moschus. 
Mosaur'ta. (From mosquita, a gnat, 
Span.) An itching eruption of the skin, 
produced in hot climates by the bite of 
gnats. : : 
Mosy" LLUM. (MosvAAopr. ) The best cin- 
namon. 
Mother of thyme. 
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The systematic 


See Thymus serpyllum. 


Motherwort. See Leonurus cardiaca. 
Motion, muscular. See Muscular motion. 
Motion, peristaltic. See Peristaltic motion: 


MOTO’RES OCULO/RUM. ( Nervi 
Motores ; so called from their office.) The 
third pair of nerves of the brain. They arise 
from the crura cerebri, and are distributed 
on the muscles of the bulb of the eye. 

Moro’ru ocuto/num. | See Motores ocu- 
lorum. 

Mould. See Fontanella. 

Mountain parsley, black. See Athamanta 
oreoselinum. 

Mouse-ear. 


MOUTH. 


See Hieraciwm pilosella. 

‘Os. The cavity of the mouth 
The parts which con- 
stitute-it are the common integuments, the 
lips, the muscles of the upper and under 
jaw, the palate, two alveolar arches, the 
gums, the tongue, ‘the cheeks, and salival 
glands.’ The bones of the mouth are the 
two superior maxillary, two palatine, ‘the 
lower’ jaw, and thirty-two teeth. The 
arteries of the external parts of the mouth 
are branches of the infra-orbital, inferior 
alveolar,’ and> facial arteries, The: veins 
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empty themselves into the the external jugu- 
lars.. The nerves are branches from the fifth 
and seventh pair. The use of the mouth is 
for mastication, speech, respiration, degluti- 
tion, suction, and taste. 

.Mo'xa Jaro’nica.. (Japonese.) See dr- 
temisia Chinensis. 

MUCILAGE. Mucilago. 
of gum, See Gum. 

MUCILAGINOUS EXTRACTS, 
Extracts that readily dissolve in water, 
scarcely at all in spirits of wine, and undergo 
spirituous fermentation. . 

Mocita’co aca’cia. Mucilage of aca- 
cia. Mucilago gummi arabici. ‘ Take of 
acacia gum, powdered, four ounces; boil- 
ing water, half a pint. Rub the gum with 
the water, gradually added, until it in- 
corporates into a mucilage.’ A demul- 
cent preparation, more frequently used to 
combine medicines, than in any other form. 

Mucita’co a’myut. Starch mucilage. 
«: Take of starch, three drachms; water, a 
pint. Rub the starch, gradually adding 
the water to it; then boil until it incor- 
porates into a mucilage.”” This preparation 
is mostly exhibited with opium, in the form 
of clyster’ in diarrheeas and dysenteries, 
where the tenesmus arises from an abrasion 
of the mucus of the rectum. 

Mucia’ao ara’Bict Gu/MMI. 
lago acacia. 

Muerta’co sx’minis cypo/nu. See De- 
goctum cydonia. 

Muciua’co tRacaca/ntH®.. Mucilage of 
tragacanth, joined with syrup of mulberries, 
forms a pleasant demulcent, and may be 
exhibited to children, who are fond of it. 
This mucilage is omitted in the last London 
Pharmacopeeia, as possessing no superiority 
over the mucilage of acacia. 

Mucoca’rnevs. In M. A. Severinus, it 
is an epithet for a tumour, and an abscess, 
which is partly fleshy and partly mucous. 

MUCOUS GLANDS. Glandule mu- 
cose. Muciparous glands. Glands that 
secrete mucus, such as the glands of the 
Schneiderian membrane of the nose, the 
glands of the fauces, esophagus, stomach, 
intestines, bladder, urethra, &c. 

MUCUS, ANIMAL. Animal mucus 
differs from that obtained from the veget- 
able kingdom, in not being soluble in 
water, swimming on its surface, nor ca- 
pable of mixing oil with water, and being 
soluble in mineral acids, which vegetable 
mucus is not. The use of this substance is 
to lubricate and defend the parts upon 
which it is secreted, as the nose, cesophagus, 
stomach, intestines, urethra, vagina, &c. 
Sir Everard~Home, in his dissertation on 
the properties of pus, informs us of a 
curious and apparently decisive mode of 
distinguishing between pus and animal 
mucus. ‘The property, he observes, which 
characterizes pus, and distinguishes it from 
most other substances, is, its being composed 


A solution 


See Muci- 


MUN 


of globules, which are visible when viewed 
through a microscope; whereas, animal 
mucus, and all chemical combinations of 
animal substances, appear in the micro- 
scope to be made up of flakes. This pro- 
perty was first noticed by the late Mr, J. 
Hunter, 
MUCUS, VEGETABLE. See Gum. 
Mugwort. See Artemisia vulgaris. . 
. Mo’ta. Pustules contracted either by 
heat or cold. 
Mulberry. See Morus. 
Mullein. See Verbascum. 
Mu’tsum. Mulsa. Hydromel. Honey-. 
water; though sometimes it signifies wine 
sweetened with honey F 
MULTI’FIDUS SPINE. (From) 
mulius, many, and findo, to divide.) Trans- 
verso-spinalis lumborum. Musculus sacer. 
Semi-spinalis internus, sive transverso-spinalis 
dorsi. Semi-spinalis, sive transverso spinalis 
colli, pars interna, of -Winslow. Transver-— 
salis lumborum vulgo sacer. Transversalis 
dorsi. Transversalis colli, of Douglas. Laum- 
bo dorsi spinal, of Dumas, | The generality 
of anatomical writers have unnecessarily — 
multiplied the muscles of the spine, and _ 
hence their descriptions of these parts are 
confused, and difficult to be understood. 
Under the name of mudltifidus spine, Albi- 
nus has, therefore, very properly included 
those portions of muscular flesh, intermixed 
with tendinous fibres, which lie close to 
the posterior part of the spine, and which 
Douglas and Winslow have described as 
three distinct muscles, under the names of 
transversales, or transverso-spinales, of the 
loins, back, and neck. The multifidus 
spine arises tendinous and fleshy from the 
upper convex surface of the os sacrum, 
from the posterior adjoining part of the 
ilium, from the oblique and transverse pro- 
cesses of all the lumbar vertebrz, from the 
transverse processes of all the dorsal yerte- 
bree, and from those of the cervical vertebra, 
excepting the three first. From all these 
origins the fibres of the muscles run in an 
oblique direction, and are inserted, by dis- 
tinct tendons, into the spinous processes 
of all the vertebre of the loins and back, 
and likewise into those of the six inferior 
vertebre of the neck. When this muscle- 
acts singly, it extends the back obliquely, 
or moves it to one sides when both mus- 
cles act, they extend the vertebre back- 
wards. 
Mouttiro'RME 0s. 
Mu'Lrires. 


See Ethmoid bone. 
(From multus, many, and 


pes, a foot. 1. The wood-louse. 2, The 
polypus. 5. Any animal having more than 
four feet. 

Mumps. See Cynanche. 


Mownonicatrva. (From mundo, to cleanse.) 
Mundificantia. Medicines which purify and 
clean away foulness, 

Munoiriea'nt1a. See Mundicativa. 

Mwneos, See Ophiorrhixa mungos. 


_Mora’ruis.. (From murus, a: wall; so 
ealled because it grows upon walls.) _ Pelli- 
tory. See Parietaria, ‘3 

Mora’r1a. (From murus, a wall; be- 
cause it grows about walls.) A species of 
maiden hair. ‘ 
_MU'RIAS. A muriate, or salt, formed 
by the union of the muriatic acid with cer- 
tain bases, as muriate of ammonia, &c. 

- MU/RIAS AMMO'NIZE. See Sal.am- 
_ Mov’rias anrimo’Nu. Butter of anti- 
mony. Formerly used as a caustic. 

| Mo’riss zary'ta. See Barytes. 

Mv’rias catcis. See Calz. 

MU‘/RIAS FE/RRI. Ferrum salitum. 
Oleum martis. per deliguium. This prepar- 
ation of iron is styptic and tonic, and may 
be given in chlorosis, intermittents, rachitis, 
&c. 

Mo‘rias  re'RRI AmMonzaca‘is, 
Ferrum ammoniatum. 

_ Mou’rias uypra’/rayri. There are two 
muriates of mercury. See Hydrargyri sub- 
— murias, and Hydrargyri orymurias. 
__ Mo’rtas wypra’Reyet ammonraca’us. 
See Hydrargyrum precypitatum album. 

_Mu'rias wypra’gGyRi oxycena’rus.. See 
Hydrargyri oxymurias. 

MU’RIAS HYPEROXYGENA’TUS 
POTA’SSZ. The oxygenated muriate of 
potash has lately been extolled in the cure of 
the venereal disease. It is exhibited in doses 
of from fifteen to forty grains in the course 
of a day. It increases the action of the 
heart and arteries, is supposed to oxygenate 
the blood, and prove of great service in 
scorbutus, asthenia, and cachectic diseases. 

_MU'RIAS POTA’SS, Alkali vegeta- 
bile salitum. Sal digestivus. Sal Sebrifu- 
gus Sylvii. This salt is exhibited with the 
same intention as the muriate of soda, and 
was formerly in high estimation in the cure 
_ of intermittents, &c. 

Mo’riss so’pa&. See Sode murias. 

_ Mo'rias sn/an. See Murias antimonii. 
MURIATIC ACID GAS. The basis 
of this gas is still.unknown. The presence 
of oxygen has not been demonstrated in 
‘itand it is only by analogy that we may 
venture to suppose it instrumental in this 
acid gas. ; 

_ Properties. —It has a yery pungent. and 
suffocating odour, which excites coughing. 

It is readily absorbed by water, by ardent 
spirit, ether, fat, and essential oils, melted 
wax, phosphorus, and many other bodies. 
It is a true acid. It suffocates animals, and 
“Is so very caustic as to excoriate the skin. 

It extinguishes a lighted taper, the flame of 
which previously becomes green, or rather 
light blue at the upper part of its disk. 


Light has no_ effect upon it. Caloric 
It is heavier than common air. 


See 


tarifies it. 
The specific gravity of the former is to that 
of the latter as 1.284 to 1.000. When 
brought into contact with atmospheric air, 


, 
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or oxygen gas,, it. forms a white cloud, from 
condensing the vapour..in them. © Ice is 
melted by it as speedily as if thrown inte 
the fire. It unites to alkaline and terrene 
substances, and forms with them new com- 
pounds ;. but, it has no action on siliceous 
earths. If ammoniacal gas be mixed. with 
it, both gases i, nd gaseous form in a 
moment, and are transformed to a concrete 
salt. Carbonic acid gas, nitrogen gas, gase- 


- ous oxide of nitrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen 


gas, and carburetted hydrogen gas have: no 
action upon it. It has never been found 
in a disengaged state in nature. When 
electric explosions are made to pass through 
it, its bulk.is diminished and hydrogen gas 
is evolved. These changes are owing to a 
quantity of water contained in the gas, and 
cease when it is deprived of moisture, as has 
been proved by Dr. Henry. 

Method of obtaining Muriatic Acid Gas. — 
1. By decomposing muriate of soda, by 
means of sulphuric acid. For this purpose, 
put into a tubulated retort two parts of very 
dry muriate of soda, and pour on it gradu- 
ally one part of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
A violent action takes place, and muriatic 
acid gas becomes liberated, which maust be 
collected over mercury in the usual manner. 
The sulphuric acid has a greater affinity for 
the soda than the muriatic acid has, it there- 
fore unites to it and forms sulphate of soda. 
The muriatic acid being liberated, takes the 
gaseous form, and appears as muriatic acid 
gas, and as the decomposition takes place 
very rapidly, it is not necessary. to apply 
heat, until the disengagement of the gas 
begins to slacken, after which the further ex- 
trication may be assisted by the heat of a 
lamp. 

2. Muriatic acid gas may likewise be ob- 
tained by expelling it from its combination 
with water. 

For this purpose put concentrated mu- 
riatic acid into a retort, immerse the beak. of 
it under a receiver placed in a mercurial 
pneumatic trough, and filled with that me- 
tal. On exposing the acid to a gentle heat, 
muriatic acid gas will be obtained. If the 
process be very carefully managed, nothing 
but water remains in the retort. 

3. Muriatic acid gas is likewise produged 
by putting any quantity of liquid muriatic 
acid into a long glass tube, and adding to it 
about one-third or one-fourth by measure of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. A yiolent 
effervescence takes place, and the whole tube 
becomes. filled. with dense white vapours, 
which are muriatic acid gas, condensed 
again by means of the moisture of the at- 
mosphere. ‘The sulphuric acid, added to 
the muriatic acid, deprives the latter of part 
of its water, a combiaation and penetration 
of the two liquids take place, and caloric is 
evolved, contributing to render the gas aéri- 
form, which is thus forced, to escape. ' 

This experiment proves that the affinity 
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of sulphuric acid for water, is greater than 
that of muriatic acid. 7 
Water impregnated with this gas forms 
> % Mouriatic Acip. 

” ‘Properties. —Liquid muriatic acid, or wa- 
ter impregnated with muriatic acid gas, isa 
colourless, very odorous, and pungent fluid. 
It ‘emits copious white fumes in contact 
with moist atmospheric air ; these fumes are 

-muriatic acid gas that escapes from it, and 
condenses again by combining’ with the hu- 
midity of the air. If a wide-mouthed bot- 
tle, containing strong muriatic acid, be 
opened, and the hand brought near = its 
orifice, a sensible warmth is perceived, which 
arises from the combination of the acid gas 
with the water of the atmosphere. Liquid 
muriatic acid is unalterable by any known 
combustible body.- It disengages the car- 
bonic, phosphoric, and sulphurous acids 
from all their combinations, but it is gene- 
rally expelled by the action of the sulphuric 
acid. 

Method of obtaining Muriatic Acid —Mu- 
riatic acid is best obtained by decomposing 
muriate of soda, or common salt, by means 
of sulphuric acid, in the following manner : 

Put into a tubulated retort (lodged in a 
sand-heat, or supported over a lamp, and 
connécted with Pepys’ distillatory vessel, or 
Woulf’s bottles, every one containing a 
small quantity of distilled water,) three 
parts of muriate of soda, and pour on it one 
of sulphuric acid very gradually, or rather 
let it be suffered to drop into the retort, by 
means of a funnel fastened to its tubulure, 
and ‘whose inner opening may at pleasure be 
closed, wholly, or in part, by means of a 
gtound-glass rod. Muriatic acid gas will 
be plentifully disengaged, which passes 
through the neck of the retort, and becomes 
absorbed by the water, which is heated 
thereby. When the water in the first bottle 
is fully saturated, it absorbs no more, and 
becomes cold, but the gas continues to pass 
into the next bottles, and heats the water 

“they contain. The water, thus impregnated 
with muriatic acid gas, is muriatic acid. ° 

Remark.—If sulphuric acid, diluted with 
an equal quantity, by weight, of water, be 
rnade use of in this process, the apparatus 
of Pepys or Woulf may be dispensed with, 
and a common receiver may be used with 
safety. 

' The salts formed by the combination of 
muriatic acid with different bases, are called 
MURIATES. ; 

This acid possesses active tonic powers. 
‘In typhus, or nervous fevers, although em- 
ployed on the Continent with success, it 
has not proved so beneficial in this country ; 

-and when freely used, itis apt to determine 
to the bowels. Externally,’ the muriatic 

-acid has been applied in the form of a bath, 
to the feet, in gout.’ In a late publication, 
there are accounts of its’ successful applica- 
tion as a lithontriptic. ; hs 


Muriatic acid, oxygenated. See Oxy.» 
muriatic acid. 

MURRAY, Joun Anprew, was born 
at Stockholm, of a Scotch family, in 1740. 
At 16 he was sent to Upsal, and had the be- 
nefit of the instructions of Linnzus, for 
whom he ever after entertained the highest 
esteem. Jn 1759 he took a journey through 
the southern provinces of Sweden, and 
thence to Copenhagen; and in the following 
year he went to Gottingen, where his bro- 
ther was professor of philosophy. In 1765 
he took his degree of doctor in medicine, - 
and by a special licence from the Hanove- 
rian government, gave lectures in botany: © 
and in the following spring he was appoint- — 
ed extraordinary professor of medicine in 
that university. From this period his reput- 
ation rapidly extended; he was elected a 
member in the course of a few years of most 
of the learned societies in Europe. In 1769 
he succeeded to the actual professorship of 
medicine, and was made doctor of the bo- 
tanic garden. He was'still farther honoured — 
by receiving the title of the Order of Vasa 
from the King of Sweden in 1780; and — 
two years afterwards by being raised to the 
rank: of privy counsellor by his Britannic” 
Majesty. In 1791 he was attacked with a 
spurious peripneumony, which shortly ter-_ 
minated his existence. He was a man of 


‘sound judgment, great activity, and exten- 
‘sive information. 


He composed a great 
number of tracts on various subjects in bo- 
tany, natural history, medicine, pharmacy, 
and medical literature. His principal work, 
which occupied a large portion of his time 
and attention, was on the Materia Medica, 
under the title of “ Apparatus Medicami- 
num,” in six octavo volumes: indeed he 
was employed in correcting the last for the 
press the day before his death. In the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of ;Got- 
tingen there are many valuable papers by 
him, chiefly botanical ; and his descriptions 
are deemed models of elegance and accu- 


racy. 
Musavi. Sal ammoniac. 4 a 
Mvu’sa parapisi’aca. Musa. Palma 
humilis. Ficus Indica. Bala. Platanus. 


The plantain-tree. It grows spontaneously 
in many parts of India, but has been imme-_ 
morially cultivated by the Indians in eyery 
part of the continent of South America. It 
is an herbaceous tree, growing to the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet. The fruit are 
neatly of the size and shape of ordinary 
cucumbers, and, when ripe, of a pale yellow 
colour, of a mealy substance, a little clam- 
my, with a sweetish taste, and will dissolve 
in the mouth without chewing. ‘The whole 


‘spike of fruit often weighs forty os fifty 


pounds. When they are brought to table 

by way of desert, they are either raw, fried, 

or roasted ; but, if intended for bread, they 

are cut before they are ripe, and are them 

either roasted or boiled. The trees being 
7 
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tall and slender, the Indians cut them down 
to get at the fruit; and in doing this they 
suffer no loss, for the stems are only one 
year’s growth, and would die if not cut; 


but the roots continue, and new stems soon 
spring up, which in a year produce ripe 
' fruit also. 
make a liquor called mistaw. 


From the ripe plantains they 
When they 
make this, they roast the fruit in their 


husks, and, after totally beating them to a 


mash, they pour water upon them, and, as 


the liquor is wanted, it is drawn off. But 


the nature of this fruit is such, that they will 


not keep long without running into a state 
of putrefaction; and thefore, in order to 
reap the advantage of them at all times, they 
make cakes of the pulp, and dry them over 
a slow fire, and, as they stand in need of 
mistaw, they mash the cakes in water, and 
they answer all the purposes of fresh fruit. 
These cakes are exceedingly convenient to 
make this liquor in their journeys, and they 
never fail to carry them for that purpose. 


The leaves of the tree being large and spa- 
cious, serve the Indians for table-cloths and 


napkins. 
_. Mo’sa sarize’ntum. The _ systematie 
name of the banana-tree. See Banana. 
Muscr’ruta. (From mus,a mouse, and 


capio, to take, being originally applied to a 


. mouse trap ; afterwards to a plant, so called 


from its yiscidity, by which flies are caught, 
as with bird-lime.) A species of lychnis. 

_ MUSCLE. Musculus. The parts that 
are usually included under this name con- 
sist of distinct portions of flesh, susceptible 
of contraction and relaxation ; the motions 
of which, in a natural and healthy state, 
are subject to the will, and for this reason 
they are called voluntary muscles. Besides 
these, there are other parts of the body that 


_owe their power of contraction to their mus- 


cular fibres: thus the heart is a muscular 
texture, forming what is called a hollow 
muscle; and the urinary bladder, stomach, 


intestines, &c. are enabled to act upon 


their contents, merely because they are. pro- 
vided with muscular fibres; these are called 


involuntary muscles, because their motions 


are not dependent on the will. The muscles 
of respiration being in some measure in- 
fluenced by the will, are said to have a mixed 
motion. ‘The names by which the voluntary 
muscles are distinguished are founded on 
their size, figure, situation, use, or the ar- 


‘rangement of their fibres, or their origin 


and insertion ; but, besides these particular 
distinctions, there are certain general ones 
that require to be noticed. ‘hus, if the 


fibres of a muscle are placed paralle] to each 


other, ina straight direction, they form what 
anatomists term a rectilinear muscle ; if the 
fibres cross and intersect each other, they 
constitute a compound muscle; when the 
fibres are disposed in the manner of rays, a 


radiated muscle; when they are placed 
obliquely with respect to the tendon, like 
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the plume of,a pen, a penniform muscle. 
Muscles that act in opposition to each other 
are called antagonists; thus evety extensor 
has a flexor for its antagonist, and vice versi. 
Muscles that concur in the same action are 
termed congeneres. The muscles being at- 
tached to the bones, the latter may be 
considered as levers, that are moved in dif- 
ferent directions by the contraction of those 
organs. That end of the muscle which ad- 
heres to the most fixed part is usually called 
the origin; and that which adheres to the 
more moveable part the insertion of the mus- 
cle. In almost every muscle two*kinds of 
fibres are distinguished; the one soft, of a 
red colour, sensible, and irritable, called 
Jleshy fibres, see Muscular Fibre; the other 

of a firmer texture, of a white glistening co- 

lour, insensible, without irritability or the 

power of contracting, and named tendinous 

fibres. They are occasionally intermixed, 

but the fleshy fibres generally prevail in the 

belly, or middle part of the muscle, and the 

tendinous ones in the extremities. If these 

tendinous fibres are formed into a round 

slender cord, they form what is called the 

tendon of the muscle; on the other hand, if 
they are spread into a broad flat surface, it 

is termed an aponeurosts. 

Each muscle is surrounded by a very thin 
and delicate covering of cellular membrane, 
which encloses it as it were like a sheath, and, 
dipping down into its substance,surrounds the 
most minute fibres we are able to trace, con- 
necting them to each other, lubricating them 
by means of the fat which its cells contain 
in more or less quantity in different subjects, 
and serving as a support to the blood-vessels, 
lymphatics, and nerves which are so plenti- 
fully distributed through the muscles. — 
This cellular membrane, which in no respect. 
differs from what is found investing and 
connecting the other parts of the body, has 
been sometimes mistaken for a membrane, 
peculiar to the muscles; and hence we often 
find writers giving it the name of membrana 
propria musculosa. The muscles owe the 
red colour which so particularly distinguishes 
their belly part, to an infinite number of ar- 
teries, which are every where dispersed 
through the whole of their reticular sub- 
stance; for their fibres, after having been 
macerated in water, are (like all other parts 
of the body divested of their blood) found 
to be of a white colour. These arteries 
usually enter the muscles by several consi- 
derable branches, and ramify. so minutely 
through their substance, that we are unable, 
even with the best microscopes, to trace 
their ultimate branches. Ruysch fancied 
that the muscular fibre was hollow, and a 
production of a capillary artery; but this 
was merely conjectural. The veins, for the 
most part, accompany the arteries, but are 
found to be larger and more numerous. 
The lymphatics, likewise, are: numerous, as 
might be expected from the great proportion 
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of reticular substance, which is every where 


found investing the muscular fibres. 
nerves are distributed in such abundance to 
every muscle, that the muscles of the 
thumb alone are supplied with a greater 
proportion of nervous influence than the 
largest viscera, as the liver for instance. 
They enter the generality of muscles by seve- 
ral trunks, the branches of which, like those of 
the blood-vessels, are so minutely dispersed 
through the cellular substance, that their 
number and minuteness soon elude the eye, 
and the knife of the anatomist. This has 
given rise to a conjecture, as groundless as 
all the other conjectures on this subject, that 
the muscular fibre is ultimately nervous. 


A Table of the Muscles. 


The generality of anatomical writers have 
arranged muscles according to their several 
uses; but.this method is evidently defective, 
as the same muscle may very often have dif- 
ferent and opposite uses. The method here 
adopted is that more usually followed at 
present ; they are enumerated in the order 
in which they are situated, beginning with 
those that are placed nearest the integu- 
ments, and proceeding from these to the 
muscles that are more deeply seated. 

[The reader will be pleased to observe, 


that all the muscles are in pairs, except those ~ 


marked thus*]. 
Muscles of the integuments of the cra- 
nium : 

Occipito frontalis.*  Corrugator super- 
cilit. 

Muscles of the eye-lids: 

Orbicularis palpebrarum.  Levator palpe- 
bre superioris. 

Muscles of the eye-ball : 

Rectus superior. Rectus inferior.  Rec- 
tus internus.  Rectus externus.  Obliquus 
superior Obliquus inferior. 

Muscles of the nose and mouth : 

Levator palpebre superioris aleque nasi. 


Levator labii superioris proprius. Levator 
anguli oris, Zygomaticus major. Zygoma- 


ticus minor. Buccinator.. Depressor an- 
guli oris. Depressor labit inferioris. Orbi- 
cularis, oris.* Depressor labir superioris 
aleque nasi.  Constrictor nasi. Levator 
ment vel labii inferioris, 
Muscles of the external ear : 
Superior auris. Anterior auris.  Pos- 
terior. auris. Helicis major. Helicis mi- 
nor. Tragicus. -Antitragicus. Transver- 
sus, Auris. 
Muscles of the internal ear : 
Laxator tympani. Membrana tympani. 
Tensor tympani. Stapedius. 
Muscles of the lower jaw : 
Temporalis.  Ifasscer.  Pterygoideus 
externus.  Pterygoreus viternus, 
Muscles about the anterior part of the 
neck : 
Platysma, myoides, 
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Sterno-cleidomastot- 
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Muscles between the lower jaw and os 
; hyoides: - 
Digastricus. Mylo-hyoideus. Genio-hy- 


oideus. Genio-glossus. Hyo-glossus. Lin 
gualis. . 
Muscles situated between the os hyoides — 
and trunk: 
Sterne-hyoideus. Crico-hyoideus. Sterno= 


thyroideus. Thyro-hyoideus. Crico thyrot- 
deus. 
Muscles between the lower jaw and os 


hyoides laterally : 

Stylo-glossus. Stylo-hyoideus. Stylo-pha- 
ryngeus.  Circumflerus. Levator palatt 
mollis. 

Muscles about the entry of the fauces : , 
Constrictor isthmi faucium.  Palatopha- 
ryngeus. Azygos uvule.* ie 
Muscles situated on the posterior part of 

the pharynx: - 

Constrictor pharyngis superior. Constric- 
tor pharyngis medius. Constrictor pharyngis 
inferior. 

Muscles situated about the glottis: 

Crico-arytenoideus posticus. Crica aryte- 
noideus lateralis. Thyro-arytenoideus. Ary- 
tenoideus obliquus.*  Arytenoideus trans- 
versus.* . Thyro-epiglotiideus. Aryteno-epi- 
glottideus. 

Muscles situated about the anterior part of 
the abdomen : 

Obliquus descendens externus. Obliquus 
ascendens internus. Transversalis abdominis. 
Rectus abdominis. Pyramidalis. 

Muscles about the male organs of gener- 
ation : 

Dartos.* Cremaster. Erector penis. Ac- 
celerator uring.  Transversus perinet. 

Muscles of the anus: 

Sphincter anie* Levator ani.* 

Muscles of the female organs of gener- 
ation : 

Erector clitoridis. Sphincter vagine.* 

Muscles situated within the pelvis : 

Obturator internus. Coccygeus. 
Muscles situated within the cavity of the 

abdomen : 

Diaphragma.* — Quadratus 
Psoas parvus. Psoas magnus. 
internus. - 

Muscles situated on the anterior part of the’ 
thorax : 

Pectoralis major. Subclavius. Pectoralis — 
minor. Serratus major anticus. 
Muscles situated. between the ribs, and 

A within the thorax : ; ; 

Intercostales externi. Intercostales internt. 
Triangularis. 
Muscles situated on the anterior part of the 

neck, close to be the vertebra; 

Longus colli. Rectus internus capitis ma- 
jor. Rectus capitis internus minor. Rectus 
capitis lateralis. 
Muscles situated on the posterior part of 

the trunk : 

Trapexius.  Latissimus dorsi.  Serratus 
posticus inferior, Rhomboideus. Spleninse 


lumborum. 
Tliacus 
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Serraius superior posticus. Spinalis dorst. 
Levatores costarum. Sacro-lumbalis. Lon- 
gissimus dorsi. Complexus. T'rachelo-mas- 
toideus.  Levator scapule. Semi-spinalis 
dorsi. Multifidus spine.  Semi-spinalis 
colli, Transversalis colli. Rectus capitis 
posticus minor. Obliquus capitis superior. 
Obliquus capitis inferior. Scalenus.  In- 
terspinales. Intertransversales. 

Muscles of the superior extremities : 

Supra-spinatus. Infra spinatus. Teres 
minor. Teres major. Deltoides. Coraco- 
brachialis. Subscapularis. 

Muscles situated on the os humeri: 

Biceps flexor cubiti. Brachialis internus. 
Biceps extensor cubiti. Anconeus. 

Muscles situated on the fore-arm: 

Supinator radu longus. Extensor. carpi 
radialis longior. Extensor carpi radialis 
brevior. Extensor digiterum communis. Ex- 
tensor minimt digiti. Extensor carpi ulna- 
Palmaris lon- 


Flexor carpt ulnaris. 
_ gus. Flexor carpi radialis. Pronator radit 
teres. Supinator radii brevis. Extensor ossis 


. metacarpi pollicis manus. _Extensor primi 
internodu. Extensor secundi internodii. 
Indicator. Flexor digitorum sublimis. Flexor 
digitorum profundus. Flexor longus pollicis. 
Pronator radii quadratus. 
Muscles situated chiefly on the hand: 
Lumbricales. Flexor brevis pollicis ma- 
mus. Opponens pollicis. Abductor pollicis 
manus. Adductor pollicis manus. -Abduc- 
tor indicis manus. Palmaris brevis.  -Ab- 
ductor minimi digiti manus. Adductor mi- 
nimi digit. Flexor parvus minimi digiti. 
Interossei interni. Interossei externi. 
Muscles of the inferior extremities : 
Pectinalis. Triceps adductor femoris. 
Obturator externus. Gluteus maximus. 
Gluteus minimus. Gluteus medius. Pyri- 
formis. Gemini. Quadratus femoris. 
Muscles situated on the thigh : 
Tensor vagine femoris. Sartorius. 
tus femoris. Vastus externus. 
nus.  Cruralis. Semi-tendinosus. 
membranosus. Biceps flexor cruris. 
_liteus. 


Rec- 


Semi- 
Pop- 


Muscles situated on the leg: 
Gasirocnemius externus. Gastrocnemius 
imternus. Plantaris. Tibialis anticus. Ti- 
bialis posticus.. Peroneus longus. Peroneus 
brevis. Extensor longus digitorum pedis. 
Extensor proprius pollicis pedis. Flexor 
longus digitorum pedis. Flexor longus pol- 

- ticis pedis. 
Muscles chiefly situated on the foot. 

Extensor brevis digitorum pedis. Flexor 
brevis digitorum pedis. Lumbricales pedis. 
Flexor brevis pollicis pedis. Abductor polli- 
cis pedis. Adductor pollicis pedis. Abduc- 
tor minimi digiii pedis: Flexor brevis 
minimi digiti pedis. Transversales pedis. 
~ Interossei pedis externi.. Interossei pedis 

interni. 
MUSCULAR FIBRE. The fibres 
‘that compose the body of a muscle are dis- 


Vastus inter- 
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posed in fasciculi, or bundles, which are 
easily distinguishable by the naked eye; 
but these fasciculi are divisible into still 
smaller ones; and these again are probably. 
subdivisible ad infinitum. The most mi- 
nute fibre we are able to trace, seems to 
be somewhat plaited; these plaits disap- 
pearing when the fibre is put upon the 
Stretch, seem evidently to be the effect of 
contraction, and have probably induced 
some writers to assert, that the muscular 
fibre is twisted or spiral. Various have 
been the opinions concerning the structure’ 
of these fibres ; they are all of them founded 
only on conjecture, and therefore we shall 


mention only the principal ones, and this 


with a view rather to gratify the curiosity 
of the reader, than to aitford him inform- 
ation. Borelli supposes them to be so 
many hollow cylinders, filled with a spongy 
medullary substance, which he compares to 
the pith of elder, spongiosa ad instar sam- 
buct. These cylinders, he contends, are 
intersected by circular fibres, which form a 
chain of very minute bladders. This hy- 
pothesis has since been adopted by a great 
number of writers, with certain variations. 
Thus, for instance, Bellini supposes the 
vesicles to be of a rhomboidal shape; 
whereas Bernouilli contends that they are 
oval. Cowper went so far as to, persuade 
himself that he had filled these cells with 
mercury; a mistake, no doubt, which arose 
from its insinuating itself into some of the 
lymphatics. It is observable, however, 
that Leeuwenhoeck says nothing of any 
such vesicles. Here, as well as in many 
other of her works, Nature seems to have 
drawn a boundary to our inquiries, beyond 
which no human penetration will probably 
ever extend. It is surely more commend. 
able, however, to acknowledge our igna. 
rance, than to indulge ourselves in chi- 
meeras. 

MUSCULAR MOTION. Muscular 
motions are of three kinds ; namely, volun- 
tary, involuntary, and mixed. The volun- 


-tary motions of muscles are such as proceed 


from an immediate exertion of the active 
powers of the will: thus, the mind directs 
the arm to be raised or depressed, the knee 
to be bent, the tongue to move, &c. The 
involuntary motions of muscles are those 
which are performed by organs, seemingly 
of their own accord, without any attention 
of the mind, or consciousness of its active 
power: as the contraction and dilatation of 
the heart, arteries, veins, absorbents, sto- 
mach, intestines, &c. The mized motions 
are those which are in part under the cons 
troul of the will, but which ordinarily act 
without our being conscious of their acting : 
as is perceived in the muscles of respiration | 
the intercostals, the abdominal muscles, and. 
the diaphragm. " 
When a muscle acts, it becomes shorter. 
and thicker; both its origin and insertion, 
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are drawn towards its middle. The sphinc- 
ter muscles are always in action: and so 
likewise are antagonist muscles, even when 
they seem at rest. When two antagonist 
muscles move with equal force, the part 
which they are designed to move remains at 
rest; but if one of the antagonist muscles 
remains at rest, while the other acts, the 
part is moved towards the centre of motion. 

Allthe muscles of living animals are con- 
stantly endeavouring to shorten them- 
selves. 

When a muscle is divided it contracts. If 
a muscle be stretched to a certain extent, it 
contracts, and endeavours to acquire its for- 
mer dimensions, as soon as the stretching 
cause is removed: this takes place in the 
dead body ; in muscles cut out of the body, 
and also in parts not muscular, and is call- 
ed by the immortal Haller vis mortua, and 
by some vis elastica. It is greater in living 
than in dead bodies, and is called the tone 
of the muscles. 

When a muscle is wounded, or otherwise 
irritated, it contracts independent of the 
will: this power is called zrritability, and by 
Haller vis insita; it is a property peculiar 
to, and inherent in the muscles. The parts 
of our body which possess this property are 
called irritable, as the heart, arteries, mus- 
cles, &c. to distinguish them from those 
parts which have no muscular fibres. With 
regard to the degree of this property pecu- 
liar to various parts, the heart is the most 
irritable, then the stomach and intestines ; 
the diaphragm, the arteries, veins, absorb- 
ents, and at length the various muscles fol- 
low ; but the degree of irritability depends 
upon the age, sex, temperament, mode of 
living, climate, state of health, idiosyncrasy, 
and likewise upon the nature of the sti- 
mulus. 

When a muscle is stimulated, either 
through the medium of the will or any fo- 
reign body, it contracts, and its contraction 
is greater or less in proportion as the stimu- 
lus applied is greater or less. The con- 
traction of muscles is different according to 
the purpose to be served by their con- 
traction: thus, the heart contracts with a 
jerk; the urinary bladder, slowly and uni- 
formly; puncture a muscle, and its fibres 
vibrate; and the abdominal muscles act 
slowly in expelling the contents of the rec- 
tum. Relaxation generally succeeds the 
contraction of muscles, and alternates with 
it. 

The use of this property is very consider- 
able; for upon it depends all muscular mo- 
tion, and the function of every viscus except 
that of the nerves. 

Muscular Power. See Irritabitily. 

“MU/SCULUS, (a diminutive of mus, a 
mouse, from its resemblance to a flay’d 
mouse.) See Muscle. 

Mo'scutus curayxus. 
mnyoides. ie 


See Platysma 
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Mou'scurus ra'scra ta'rat, See Tensor 
vagine femoris. ‘4 

Mo'scutus patie’Ntim, See Levator 
scapule. | 


See Stapedius. 
See Corrugator 


Mo'scutus svarr’pivs. 
Mo'scunus supERcr'Lu. 


supercilii. 
Mv'scutus tu'pa no’va. See Circum- 
CLUS. 
MU'SCUS. (From posxog, tender, so 


called from its delicate and tender consist- 
ence.) Moss. 

Mu’scus arzo’REus. 
tus. 

Mo’scus cani'nus. See Lichen caninus. 

Mu’scus cuava'rus. See Lycopodium. 

Mu'scus cra’nut HuMa/NI. See Lichen 
savatilise ; 

Mu’scus cuma'rizis. This cryptogamous 
plant, Lichen apthosus, is said to act power- 
fully on the intestines, though never used 
in the practice of the present day. 

Mv'scus erxcrus. Upright club moss. 
The pharmacopeial name of the Lycopodi- 
um selago, of Linnzus, which see. 

Mu'scus sua’ Npicus. See Lichen islandi- 
cus. 

Mu'scus Marius. 


See Lichen plica- 


See Corallina. 


Mou’'scus PULMONA’RIUS QUE’RCINUS. See 
Lichen Pulmonarius- 

Mo'scus pyxipa’rus. Cup-moss. See 
Lichen pyzidatus. 

Mu’scus squamo’sus TERRE’stRIs. See 
Lycopodium. 


MUSGRAVE, Wii11am, was born in 
Somersetshire, 1657. He went to Oxford. 
with the intention of studying the law; but 
he afterwards adopted the medical profes- 
sion, and became a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, of which body he was appointed se- 
cretary in 1684. In this capacity he edited 
the Philosophical Transactions for some » 
time; he likewisé communicated several 
papers on anatomical and _ physiological sub- 
jects. In 1689 he took his doctor’s degree, 
and became a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians. Not long after this he settled at 
Exeter, where be practised his profession 
with considerable success, for nearly 50 
years, and diedin 1721. Beyond the circle 
of his practice he made himself known prin- 
cipally by his two treatises on gout, which 
are valuable works, and were several times 
reprinted. He was alsoa distinguished an- 
tiquary, and author of several learned tracts 
on the subjects of his researches in this 
way. 

Mo'sra pa’‘rtra=. ‘ A name for moxa. 

Musuroom. See Agaricus. 

Musk. See Moschus. 

Musk-cranesbill, See Geranium moscha- ~ 
iWin. 

Musk-melon. See Cucumis melo. 

Musk-seed. See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 

Musauirzo. A species of gnat in the 
West Indies, which produce small tumours 
on whateyer part they settle, attended with 
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so high a degree of itching and inflamma- 

_ tion, that the person cannot refrain from 
scratching, bya frequent repetition of which 
he not. uncommonly occasions them to ule 
cerate, particularly if he is of a robust and 
full habit. 

Mustard, black. 

Mustard, hedge. See Erysimum. 

Mustard, treacle. . See Thlaspi. 

Mustard, mithridate. See Thlaspi. 

Mustard, yellow. See Sinapis. 

MU’'TITAS.. (From mutus, dumb.) 
Dumbness. A genus of disease in the 
class locales, and order dyscinesie of Cullen, 
which he defines an inability of articula- 
tion. He distinguishes three species, viz. 

1. Mutitas organica, when the tengue is 
removed or injured. 

2. Mutitas atonica, arising from an af- 
fection of the nerves of the organ. 

3. Mutitas surdorum, depending upon 
being born deaf, or becoming so in their in- 

_ fantile years. 

MUYS, Wvrr-Witriam, was born at 
Steenwyk in 1682. His father being a 
physician, he was led to follow the same 
profession, and at 16 commenced his studies 
at Leyden, whence he went to Utrecht, and 
took his degree of doctor in 1701. He 
settled at first in his native town, and after- 
wards removed to Arnheim, where he 
practised with reputation... In 1709 he 
was elected to the mathematical chair at 
Franeker, where he subsequently filled also 
those. of medicine, chemistry and botany. 

_The House of Orange afterwards retained 

_him as consulting physician, with a con- 
siderable salary, which he received to the 
end of his life in 1744. He had been five 
times rector of the university of Franeker, 
and wasa member of the Royal Academy 

_ of Sciences of Berlin. His writings were 
partly medical, partly philosophical. Of 
the former kind was a dissertation, highly 
commending the use of sal-ammoniac in 
intermittents: also a very elaborate investi- 

‘ gation of the structure of muscles, compre- 
hending an account of all that had been 
previously discovered on the subject. 

Mo'za. See Musa. 

Myaca’xtua. (From mus, a mouse, and 

, axavda, a thorn, so called because its prickly 
leaves are used to cover whatever is intended 

_ to be preserved from mice.) See Ruscus. 

Mya‘cro.\ See Myagrum. 

Mya’crum. © (From puia, a fly, and 
aypevw, to seize, because ilies are caught by 
its viscidity.) A species of wild mustard. 

_ My’cr. (From pve, to wink, shut up, 
or obstruct.) 1. It is a winking, closing, 
or obstruction. It is applied to the eyes, to 

_ ulcers, and to the viscera, especially the 
spleen, where it imports obstructions. 2. 

_ In surgery, it is a fungus, such as arises in 
ulcers and wounds. 3. Some writers speak 

_ 9f a yellow vitriol, which is called Myce. 

 Mycuriz'smos, (From pve, to mutter, 


See Stnapis. 
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or groan.)- In Hippocrates, it is a sort of 
sighing, or groaning during respiration, 
whilst the air is forced out of the lungs. 

Mycono'mwzs.' (From pvrn, a noise, and 
el5os, a likeness.) Applied to an ulcer full 
of mucus, and which upon pressure emits 
a wheezing sound. 
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My‘crrr. The nose. 
Mycre’rus. Muxtnpes. The nostrils. 
Mynr'sts. (From pvdaw, to abound with 


moisture.) It imports, in general, a cor- 
ruption of any part from a redundant moist- 
ure. But Galen applies it particularly to 
the eye-lids. 

My‘von. (From pvdaw, to grow putrid. ) 
Fungus or putrid flesh in a fistulous ulcer. 

MYDRIASIS. (From pvdaw, toabound 
in moisture; so named because it was 
thought to originate in redundant moisture.) 
A disease of the iris. Too greata dilatation 
of the pupil of the eye, with or without a 
defect of vision. It is known by the pupil 
always appearing of the same latitude or 
size in the light. ‘The species of mydriasis 
are, 1. Mydriasis amaurotica, which, for 
the most part, but not always, accompanies 
an amaurosis. 2. Mydriasis hydrocephalica, 
which owes its origin to an hydrocephalus 
internus, or dropsy of the ventricles of the 
cerebrum. It is not uncommon amongst 
children, and is the most certain diagnostic 
of the disease. 3. Mydriasis verminosa, or 
a dilatation of the pupil from saburra and 
worms in the stomach or small intestines. 
4. Mydriasis a synechia, or a dilatation of 
the pupil, with a concretion of the uvea with 
the capsula of the crystalline lens. 5. My- 
driasis paralytica, or a dilated pupil, from a 
paralysis of the orbicular fibres of the iris: 
it is observed in paralytic disorders, and 
from the application. of narcotics to the eye. 
6. Mydriasis spasmodica, from a spasm of 
the rectilineal fibres of the iris, as often hap- 
pens in hysteric and spasmodic diseases. 
7. Mydriasis, from atony of the iris, the 
most frequent cause of which is a large ca- 
taract distending the pupil in its passing 
when extracted. It vanishes in a few days 
after the operation, in general; however, it 
may remain so from over and long-continued 
distension. 

Myza/cris. (From pvAy, a grind-stone, 
so called from its shape.) The patella, or 
knee pan. 

My'tr. Mvan, 
in the uterus. 

My'ton. See Staphyloma. 

MY’LO, Names compounded with this 
word belong to muscles, which are attached 
near the grinders; from puAn, a grinders 
tooth: such as, 

Myto-eross1. Small muscles of the 
tongue. %. 

MYLO-HYOIDE’US. Mylo-hyoidien, 
of Dumas. This muscle, which was first 
described by Fallopius, is so called from its 
origin near the dentes molares, and its ine 

Pps 


The knee-pan, or a mole 
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sertion into the os hyoides. It is a thin, 
flat muscle, situated between the lower 
jaw and the os hyoides, and is covered by 
the anterior portion of the digastricus. It 
eh “ . - 

arises fleshy, and a little tendinous, from 
all the inner surface of the lower jaw, as 
far back as the insertion of the pterygoideus 
internus, or, in other words, from between 
the last dens molaris and the middle of the 
chin, where it joins its fellow, to form one 
belly, with an intermediate tendinous streak, 
or linea alba, which extends from the chin 
to the os hyoides, where both muscles are 
inserted into the lower edge of the basis of 
that Bone. This has induced Riolanus, 
Winslow, Albinus, and others, to consider 
it as a single penniform muscle. Its use is 
‘to pull the os hyoides upwards, forwards, 
and to éither side. 

~ Myo-PHarynce'vs. 
pharyngeus, wvhopapvylaos ; from pudn, the 
grinding-tooth, and papvyé, the pharynx.) 
See Constrictor pharyngis superior. 

Myoce’ruatum.. (From pvia, a fly, and 
Kepadn, a head, from its resemblance to the 
head of a fly.) A tumour in the uvea of 
the eye. 

Myocoixi't1s. (From pus, a muscle, and 
KotAta, a belly.) So Vogel names inflam- 
mation of the muscles of the belly. 

Myropesorsta.. (From pua, a fly, edos, 
resemblance, and ois, vision.) <A disease 
of the eyes, in which the person sees black 
spots, ai appearance .of flies, cobwebs, or 
black wool, before his eyes. 

MYOLOGY. (Myologia, from pus, a 
muscle, and Aoyos, a discourse. ) The doc- 
trine of the muscles. 

MYO'PIA. (From pve, to wink, and 
wy, the eye.) Near-sighted, purblind. The 
myopes are considered those persons who 
cannot see distinctly above twenty inches. 
The myopia is likewise adjudged to all 
those who cannot see at three, six, or nine 
inches. ‘the proximate cause is the adun- 
ation of the rays of light in a focus before 
the retina. ‘The species are, 1. Myopia, 
from too great a convexity of the cornea. 
The cause of this convexity is either from 
nativity, or a greater secretion of the aque- 
ous humour: hence on one day there shall 
be a greater myopia than on another. | An 
incipient hydrophthalmia is the origin of 
this myopia. 2. Myopia, from too great a 
longitude of the bulb. This length of the 
bulb is native, or acquired from a conges- 
tion of the humours in the eye; hence 
artificers occupied in minute objects, as the 
“engravers of séals, and persons reading 

“much, frequently after puberty become 
myopes. 5. Myopia, from too great a con- 
yvexity of the anterior superficies of the ery- 
gtalline lens. This is likewise from birth. 
The image will so mueh sooner be formed 
as the cornea or lens is more convex. This 
perfectly accounts for short-sightedness ; 
Hut an anterior too great convexity of the 


(Musculus mylo- 


“extraction. 
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corhea is the most common cause. 4 
Myopia, from too great a density of the. 
cornea, or humours of the eye. Optics 
teach us, by so much sooner the rays of — 
light are forced into a focus, as the dia- 
phanous body is denser. 5. Myopia, from 
mydriasis or too dilated a pupil. 6. Myopia 
infantilis. Infants, from the great con- 
vexity of the cornea, are often myopes; 
but by degrees, as they advance in years, they 
perceive objects more remotely, by the cor- 
nea becoming less convex. 

My’ors. (From pve, to wink, and ay, — 
the eye.) One who is near-sighted. 

MYO’SIS. Muwois, a disease of the 
eye. A contraction or too small perforation 
of the pupil: it is known by viewing the 
diameter of the pupil, which is smaller than 
usual, and remains so in an obscure place, 


‘where, naturally, if not diseased, it dilates. 


It occasions weak sight, or a vision that 
remains only a certain number of hours in © 
the day; but, if wholly closed, total blind- 
ness. The spécies of this disorder are, 1. 
Myposis spasmodica, which is observed in the 
hysteric, hypochondriac, and in other spas- _ 
modic-and nervous affections ; it arises from © 
a spasm of the orbicular fibres of the iris. 


&. Myosis paralytica arises in paralytic dis- 
orders. 5. Myosis inflammatoria, which 
arises from an inflammation of the iris or 
uvea, as in the internal ophthalmia, hypo- 
pium, or wounded eye. 4. Myosis, from 
an accustomed contraction of the pupil. 
This frequently is experienced by those 
who contemplate very minute objects; by 
persons who write; by the workers of fine 
needle-work ; and by frequent attention to 
microscopical inquiries. 5. Myosis, from a 
defect of the aqueous humour, as after 
6. Myosis nativa, with which 
infants are born. 7. Myosis naturalis, is 
a coarctation of the pupil by light, or from 
an intense examination of the minutest ob- 
jects. These coarctations of the pupil are 
temporary, and spontaneously vanish. 
MYOSI’TIS. (From pus, a muscle.) 
Inflammation of a muscle. It is the term 
given by Sagar to acute rheumatism. 
Myoso’tis. (Mus, a muscle, and ovs, 
wTos, an ear; so called because its leaves 
are hairy, and grow longitudinally like the 
ear of a mouse.) See Hieraciwm pilosella, 
MYOTOMY. (From pus, a muscle, 
and Teuyw, to cut.) The dissection of the ~ 


‘muscles. 


My’rica Ga’tx. The systematic name of 
the Dutch myrtle. Myrtus  brabantica. 
Myrtus anglica. Myrtifolia belgica. Gale. 
Gagel. Rus sylvestris. Acaron. Eleagnus. - 
Eleagnus cordo. Chameleagnus Dodo-— 
neo. The leaves, flowers, and seeds of this 
plant, Myrica gale, of Linnzus, sweet wil- 
low, or Dutch myrtle, havea strong, fragrant 
smell, and a bitter taste. They are said to 
be used amongst the common people for 
destroying moths and cutaneous insects; and 


- 
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the infusion is given internally as a stomachic 
and vermifuge. . 
Myriorny tion. (From pvpws, infinite, 
and @vAAov, a leaf, named from the number 
of its leaves.) See Achillea millefolium. 
MYRI’/STICA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Dioecia. Order, Monadelphia. 
Myri'stica aroma’tica. Swartz’s name 
of the nutmeg-tree. 
Myrr'stica moscua’ta. The systematic 
name of the tree which produces the nut- 
meg and mace. 1. The nutmeg, My- 
ristice nucleus. Nux moschata. Nucista. 
Nux myristica. Chrysobalanus Galeni. Un- 
guentaria. Assala. Nux aromatica. ‘The 
seed, or kernel, of the Myristica moschata, 
Solus lanceolatis, fructu giabro, of Linnets. 
It is a spice that is well known, and has 
been long used both for culinary and medi- 
cal purposes. Distilled with water they 
yield a large quantity of essential oil, resem- 
bling in flavour the spice itself; after the 
distillation, an insipid sebaceous matter is 
found swimming on the water; the decoc- 
tion, inspissated, gives an extract of an 
unctuous, very slightly bitterish taste, and 
with little or no astringency. Rectified 
spirit extracts the whole virtue of nutmegs, 
by infusion, and elevates very little of it in 
distillation; hence the spirituous extract 
possesses the flavour of the spice in an 
eminent degree. Nutmegs, when heated, 
yield to the press a considerable quantity of 
limpid, yellowoil. There are three kinds of 
unctuous substances, called oil of mace, 
though really expressed from the nutmeg. 
The best is brought from the East Indies, 
‘in stone jars ;_ this is of a thick consistence, 
of the colour of mace, and has an agreeable 
fragrant smell; the second sort, which is 
paler-coloured, and much inferior in quality, 
comes from Holland, in solid masses, gene- 
_ rally flat, and of a square figure; the third, 
which is the worst of all, and usually called 
comnion oil ef mace, is an artificial compo- 
sition of suet, palm-oil, and the like, 
flavoured with a little genuine oil of nut- 
meg. The medicinal qualities of nutmeg 
are supposed to be aromatic, anodyne, 
stomachic, and astringent; and hence it 
has been much used in diarrheeas and dysen- 
teriles. To many people, the aromatic 
flavour of nutmeg is very agreeable; they 
however, should be cautioned not to use it 
in large quantities, as it is apt to affect the 
head, and even to manifest an hypnotic 
power in such a degree as to prove extremely 
dangerous, Bontius speaks of this as a 
frequent occurrence in India; and Dr. 
Cullen relates a remarkable instance of this 
soporific effect of nutmeg, which fell under 
his own observation; and hence concludes 
that, in apoplectic and paralytic cases, this 
' spice may be very improper. The officinal 
‘preparations of nutmeg are a spirit and an 
essential oil, and the nutmeg, in substance, 
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roasted to render it more astringent: both 
the spice itself and the essential oil enter 
several compositions, as the confectio aro- | 
matica, spiritus ammonice aromaticus, &c. 

2. Mace is the middle bark of the nut- 
meg. <A thick, tough, reticulated unctuous 
membrane, of a lively, reddish-yellow 
colour, approaching to that of saffron, which 
envelopes the shell of the nutmeg. The 
mace, when fresh, is of a blood-red colour, 
and acquires its yellow hue in drying. It 
is dried in the sun, upon hurdles fixed 
above one another, and then, it is said, 
sprinkled with sea-water, to prevent its 
crumbling in carrying. It has a pleasant, 
aromatic smell, and a warm bitterish, mo- 
derately pungent taste. It is incommon use 
as a grateful spice, and appears to be in its 
general qualities nearly similar to the nut- 
meg. The principal difference consists in 
the mace being much warmer, more bitter, 
less unctuous, and sitting easier on weak 
stomachs, : 

Mace possesses qualities similar to those 
of nutmeg, but is less astringent, and its 
oil is supposed to be more volatile and 
acrid. 

Myri'stica Nux. 
chata. 

Myrme'cia. (From pvpunt, a pismire, ) 
A. small painful wart, of the size and shape 
ofa pismire. See Myrmecium. 

Myrmecium. A moist soft wart about 
the size of a lupine, with a broad base, 
deeply rooted, and very painful, It grows 
on the palms of the hands and soles of the. 
feet. 

Mrro’corum. (From pupev, an oint- 
ment, and kozos, labour.) An unguent to 


See Myristica mos- 


remove lassitude. 


Myroza‘tanus. (From mupos, an un- 
guent, and GaAavos, a nut, so called be- 
cause it was formerly used in ointments. ) 
A myrobalan. A dried fruit of the plum 
kind, brought from the East Indies. All 
the myrobalans have an unpleasant, bitterish, 
very austere taste, and strike an inky black- 
ness with a solution of steel. They are said 
to have a gently purgative as well as an 
astringent and corroborating virtue. In 
this country they have been long expunged 
from the pharmacopeias, Of this fruit 
there are several species. “ 

Myrosa’Lanus petu’ri2a. The Bel- 
liric myrobalan. This fruit is of a yellowish- 
grey colour, and an irregular roundish or 
oblong figure, about an inch in length, and 
three quarters of an inch thick. 

Mvroza‘tanus cur’puta. The chebule 
myrobalan. This resembles the yellow in 
figure and ridges, but is larger, of a darker 
colour, inclining to brown or blackish, and 
has a thicker pulp. 

Myvrosa‘tanus ci’rrina. Yellow my- 
robalan. This fruit is somewhat longer 
than the Belliric, with generally five large 
longitudinal ridges, and as many smaller 
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between them, somewhat pointed at both 
ends. ’ 

Myrosa’tanus EMptica. ‘The emblic 

‘ myrobalan is of a dark blackish-grey colour, 
roundish, about half an inch thick, with six 

“hexag: nal faces, opening from one another. 

Myrera’tanus I’xpica. The Indian or 
black myrobalan, of a deep black colour, 
oblong, octangular, differing from all the 
others in having no stone, or only the rudi- 

‘ments of one, from which circumstance 
they are supposed to have been gathered 
before maturity. _ 

Myrozarans. See Myrobalanus. 

My’ron. (From yvpo, to flow.) 
ointment, medicated oil, or unguent. 

Myroruy’tium. Millefoliwm aquaticum. 
Water-fennel. It is said to be vulnerary. 

MYRO’XYLON. (From pvpor, an oint- 
ment, and gvAay, wood.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Diandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Myro’xyton verui/'rFEruM. The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which gives out 
the Peruvian balsam. Balsamum Peru- 
vianum. Putzochill. Indian, Mezican, and 
American balsam.  Carbareiba, is the name 
of the tree from which, according to Piso 
and Ray, itistaken. It isthe Myroxylon peru 

Serum, of Linnzus, which grows in the warm- 
est provinces of South America, and is re- 
markable for its elegant appearance. Every 
part of the tree abounds with a resinous 

‘juice; even the leaves being full of trans- 
parent resinous points, like those of the 
orange-tree. 

. Balsam of Peru is of three kinds; or 
rather, it is one and the same balsam, 
having three several names: 1. The bal- 
sam of incision; 2. The dry balsam; 5. 
The balsam of lotion. The virtues of this 
balsam, as a cordial, pectoral, and restorative, 
stimulant, and tonic, are by some thought 
to be very great. It is given with advantage 
from 5 to 10 or 15 drops for a dose, in 
dyspepsia, atonic gout, in consumptions, 
asthmas, nephritic complaints, obstructions 
of the viscera, and suppressions of the 
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menses. It is best taken dropped upon 
sugar. ‘The yolk of an egg, or mucilage 


of gum-arabic, will, indeed, dissolve it; it 
may, by that way, be made into an emul- 
sion ; and it is less acrid in that’form than 
when taken singly. It is often made an 
ingredient in boluses and electuaries, and 
enters into two of the officinal compositions : 
the tinctura balsami Peruviani composita, 
and the trochisci glycyrrhize. Externally, 
it is recommended. as an useful application 

* to relaxed ulcers, not disposed to heal. 
 . MYRRHA. (Myrrha. Heb.) Also 
“called stacte, and the worst sort ergasina. 
A botanical specimen of the tree which 
- affords this gum resin has not yet been ob- 
tained ; but from the aceount cf Mr. Bruce, 
~ who says it very much resembles the acacia 
vera, of Linneus, there can be little doubt 
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in referring it to that genus, especially as it 


‘corresponds with the description of the 


tree given by Disoscorides. The tree that 
affords the myrrh, which is obtained by in- 
cision, grows on the eastern coast of Arabia 
Felix, and in that part of Abyssinia which 
is situated near the Red Sea, and is called by 
Mr. Bruce, Troglodyte. Good myrrh is of 
a turbid black-red colour, solid and heavy, 
of a peculiar smell, and bitter taste. Its 
medicinal effects are warm, corroborant, 
and antiseptic; it has been given as an 
emmenagogue in doses from 5 to 20 grains, 
it is also given in cachexies, and applied 
externally as an antiseptic and vulnerary. 
{n doses of half a drachm, Dr. Cullen re- 
marks that it heated the stomach, produced 
sweat, and agreed with the balsams in af- 
fecting the urinary passages. It has lately 
come more into use as a tonic in hectical 
cases, and is said to prove less heating than 
most other medicines of that class. Myrrh 
dissolves almost totally in boiling water, 
but, as the liquor cools, the resinous matter 
subsides. Rectified spirit dissolves less of 
this concrete than water; but extracts more 
perfectly that part in which its bitterness, © 
virtues, and flavour reside; the resinous 
matter which water leaves undissolved is 
very bitter, but the gummy matter which 
spit leaves undissolved is insipid, the 
spirituous solution containing all the active 
part of the myrrh: it is applied to ulcers, 
and other external affections of a putrid 
tendency ; and also asa wash, when diluted, 
for the teeth and gums. ‘Theré are several 
preparations of this drug in the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopezias. 

Myreui/xe. (From puppa, myrrh; so 
called because it smells like myrrh.) 

My’rruis. (From pvppa, myrrh; so 
named from its myrrh-like smell.) Sweet 
cicely ; anti-scorbutic. 

MyrsineLa’um. (From pupown, 
myrtle, and «Aaioy, oil.) Oil of myrtle. 

Myrraca’nrua. (From pupros, a myrtle, 
and arava, a thorn; so called from its like- 
ness to myrtle, and from its prickly leaves. ) 
Butcher’s broom. | See Ruscus. 

Myrri’panum. (Frompupros, the myrtle.) 
An excrescence growing on the trunk of the 
myrtle, and used as an astringent. 


the 


Myrrrtivs. See Vaccinium myrtillus. 

Myrtiform caruncles, See Caruncule 
myrtiformes. 

Myrtiform glands. See Caruncule myr- 
tiformes. 


Myrtle, common. See Myrius. 

Myrtle, Dutch. See Myrica gale. 

Mvrto cueruines. (From pvptoy, the 
clitoris, and xetAos, a lip.) The nymphe 
of the female pudenda. ; 

My/rron. ‘Lhe clitoris. 

My’rrum. (From pupros, a myrtle.). A 
little prominence in the pudenda of women, 
resembling a myrtle-berry. Tt also means 
the clitoris, ; 


 rhine. 


‘the Linnezan system. 


“ italica. 
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_MY’RTUS. (From puppa, myrrh, be- 


“cause of its smell, or from myrrha, a virgin 


who was fabled. to have been turned into this 
tree.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
Class, Icosandria. 
Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Myr- 
The myrtle. Myrtus communis, of 
Linneus. The berries of this plant are re- 
commended in alvine and uterine fluxes, 
and other disorders from relaxation and de- 
bility. They have a roughish, and not un- 


_ pleasant taste, and appear to be moderately 


astringent and corroborant, partaking also of 
aromatic qualities. 
My'rrus srasa’nticas See Myrica gale. 
My'rtus carvornyiia’ta. ‘The system- 
atic name of the tree which affords the clove 
bark. Cassia caryophyllata. ‘The bark of 
this tree, Myrtus caryophyllata ; pedunculis 


_ hr ifido-multifloris, folits ovatis, of Linneus, is 


a warm aromatic, of the smell of clove spice, 
but weaker,’ and with a little admixture of 
the cinnamon flavour. It may be used with 


the same views as cloves, or cinnamon. 


My’nrus commu’nis. Myrtus communis 
The systematic name of the com- 
mon myrtle. See Myrtus. ; 
My'rrus prme/nra. The systematic name 
of the tree which bears the Jamaica pepper. 
Pimento. Piper caryophyllatum. Coccult 
Indi aromatici. Piper chiape. Amomum 


- maicense. ° 
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pimenta. Caryophyllus aromaticus. 


Caryo- 
phyllus Americanus. 


Piper odoratum Ja- 
Jamaica pepper, or allspice. 
The berries of the Myrtus pimenta ; floribus 
trichotomo-paniculatis, .foliis oblongo-lanceo~ 
latis, of Linnzeus. ‘This spice, which was 
first brought over for dietetic uses, has been 
long employed in the shops as a succedaneum 
to the more costly oriental aromatics: ‘it is 
moderately warm, of an agreeable flavour, 
somewhat resembling that of a mixture of 
cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs. Both phar- 
macopeeias direct an aqueous and spirituous 
distillation to be made from these berries ; 
and the Edinburgh College orders the olewm 
esseniiale piperis Jamaicensis. 

MY’STAX. The hair which forms the 
beard in man, on each side the upper lip. 

Myov’rus. An epithet for a sort of sink-~ 
ing pulse, when the second stroke is less 
than the first, the third than the second, &c. 
Of this there are two kinds: the first is 
when the pulse so sinks as not to rise again ; 
the other, when it returns again, and rises 
in some degree. Both are esteemed bad 
presages. 

Myxosarcoma. (From mvga, mucus, 
and oapé, flesh.) Mucocarneus. A tumour 
which is partly fleshy and partly mucous. 

My’xrer. (From mwvia, the mucus of the 
nose.) The nose or nostril, 


N. 


N. In prescriptions this letter is a contrac- 
tion for nwmero, in number. 

Na’cra. An abscess of the female 
breast. 

Na!pucEM. 
mole, 

Nae'vi mate’Rnt. Macule matricis. Stig- 
mata.  Metrocelides. Mothers’ marks. 
Marks on the skin of children, which are 
born with them, and which are said to be 
produced by the longing of the mother for 


A uterine coagulum, or 


particular things, or her aversion to them ; 


hence they resemble mulberries, strawberries, 
grapes, pines, bacon, &c. 
Na‘t coro’na. A name of the cowage. 
Naw. OUnguis.: A horny lamina situated 
on the extremity of the fingers and toes. 
~ Na/kir. According to Schenkius this 
means wandering pains of the limbs. 
NAPE/LLUS. (A diminitive of napus, 
a kind of turnip; so called because it has a 


bulbous root like that of the napus: ) See 
Aconitum | , 


4 


Na/pHa rio’res. Orange flowers are 
sometimes socalled. See Citrus aurantium. 
_ NA’PHTHA. Nagéa. A very fluid spe- 
cies of petroleum, of a lighter colour than 
petroleum, more or less transparent, per- 
fectly thin and liquid, light so as to float on 
water, odoriferous, volatile, and inflammable. 
It is found separated by nature from petro- 
leum and bitumen, but its separation is rea- 
dily effected hy art. This fluid has been 
used as an external application for removing 
old pains, nervous disorders, such as cramps, 
contractions of the limbs, paralytic affec- 
tions, &c. 

Nariro'urs. Bare cole. 

Na’r1um. The name of the nipple wort. 
A species of lapsana. - It is one of the bitter 
lactescent plants, similar in virtues to endive, 
See Lapsana. 

Na’rus. 
Brassica, 

Na’vus pv'tcis. = 

Na'rus a See Brassiea rapa. 


(From napus, Rabb.) See 
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Narca/rutuum. An aromatic confect. 
NARCI’/SSUS. The daffodil. A genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Hexandria, Order, Monogynia. 
Narco’sts. (From vapkow, to stupefy.) 
Stupefaction, stupor, numbness, 


NARCOTICS. (Narcotica, se. Medi- 


camenta. From vapkow, to stupefy.) Those 


medicines which have the power of procur- 
ing sleep. See Anodoynes. 

Nard, Celtic. See Valeriana Celtica. 

Nard, Indian. See Nardus Indica. 

Narvo'stracuys. (From vapdos, spike- 
nard, and saxus, sage.) A species of wild 
sage resembling spikenard in its leaves and 
smell. 

Na‘rous. (From nard, Sir.) Spikenard. 

Na’rpus ce'ttica. Valeriana celtica. 

Na’apus I/npica. Spica nardi. Spica 
Indica. Indian nard or spikenard. ‘The 
root of this plant, Andropogon nardus, of 
Linneus, is an ingredient in the mithridate 
and theriaca; it is moderately warm and 
pungent, accompanied with a flavour not 
disagreeable. It is said to be used by the 
Orientals as a spice. 

Na’rpus ira‘Lica. 
folia. 

Na‘rpus monrta’Na. 
the asarabacca, ; 

Na’rpus rv’/stica. An old name of the 
asarabacea, See Asarun. 

NA’/RES (Pl. of naris.) Mycteres. The 
nostrils. The cavity of the nostrils is of a 
pyramidal figure, and is situated under the 
anterior part of the cranium, in the middle 
of the face. It is composed of fourteen 
bones, viz. the frontal, two maxillary, two 
nasal, two lachrymal, two inferior spongy, 
the sphenoid, the vomer, the ethmoid, and 
two palatine bones, which form several 
eminences and cavities. The eminences 
are the septum narium, the cavernous sub- 
stance of the ethmoid bone, called the supe- 
rior conch, and the inferior spongy bones. 


The lavendula las. 


An old name of 


The cavities are three pair of pituitary . 


sinuses, namely, the frontal, sphenoid and 
maxillary ; the anterior and posterior fora- 
mina of the nostrils; the ductus nasalis, the 
spheno-palatine foramina, and anterior pala- 
tine foramina. All these parts are covered 
with periosteum, and a pituitary mem- 
brane which secretes the mucus of the 
nostrils. The arteries of this cavity are 
branches of the internal maxillary. The 
veins empty themselves into the internal 
jugulars. ‘The nerves are branches of the 
olfactory, ophthalmic, and superior maxillary. 
The use of the nostrils is for smelling, respir- 
ation, and speech, 
Nariruso'Ria. 
trils, and fundo, to pour.) 
dropped into the nostrils. 
Na‘RIs compre’ssor. 
naris. 
Na‘rta. 
its smell.) 


(From nares, the nos- 
Medicines 


See Compressor 


(Napra, ex nardi odore, from 
A plant used in ointments. 


‘so called from their resemblance.) 
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Narrue’cia. (From WNarthecis, the is- | 
land where it flourished.) Narther. - A 
kind of fennel. 

Nasa’rra, 
Errhines. 

Nasa/uis La’Bl sUPERIO’RIS. See Orbicu- 
laris. oris. * 


(From Nasus, the nose.) 


Nasa/rium. (From nasus, the nose.) 
The mucus of the nose. 
Nasca/tz, (From nasus, the nose.) A 


wood or cotton pessary for the nose. 

Nasca/putuum. See Narcaphthum. 

Na’st prpre’ssor. See Depressor labii 
supertoris aleque nasi. 

NA’SI O’SSA. (asus, the nose.) The 
two small bones of the nose that are so 
termed form the bridge of the nose. In 
figure they are quadrangular and oblong. 

NASTURTIUM. (Quod nasum tor-_ 
queat, because the seed, when bruising, ir- 
ritates the nose.) The name of a genus of ~ 


plants in the Linnean system. Class, Te- 
tradynamia. Order, Siligwosa. 
Nasru’‘rtium. aqua’ticum. See Sisym- 


brium nasturtium. 


Nasro/rtium worte’nsz. See Lepidiwm ~ 


sativum. 

Nasrv/ratium i'npicum. See Tropeolum 
MAJUSs 

Na’ta. Natta. A species of wen with 


slender pendent neck. Linneus speaks of 
it as rooted in a muscle. 

NA/TES. (From nato, to flow; be- 
cause the excrements are discharged from 
them.) 

1. The buttocks, or the fleshy parts upon 
which we sit. 

2. Two of the eminences, called tuber- 
cula quadrigemina, of the brain, are so 
named from their resemblance. 

Na’rrs ce/REBRI. See Tubercula quadri- 
gemina. . 

NA’/TRON. (So called from Natron, 
a lake in Judea, where it was produced.) 


. Natrum. 


1. The name formerly given by the Col- 
lege of Physicians to the alkali, now called 
soda, + oe 

2. A native salt, which is found crystal- | 
lized in Egypt, in the lake ealled Natron, 
and in other hot countries, in sands sur- 
rounding lakes of salt water. It is an im- 
pure subcarbonate of soda. 

3. ‘The name of an impure subcarbonate 
of soda, obtained by burning various marine 
plants. See Soda. : 

Na’tRon Muria‘tuM. 

Na’rtRon PR@PARATUM. 


See Sode murias. 
See Sode sub- 


carbonas. 

Na’tron TartaRisa’tuM. See Soda taria- 
rizata. 

Na/tron yirriota’tum. . See Sode sul- 
phas. 

Na’tutaz. (Dim. of nates, the buttocks; 


‘Two 
prominences of the brain. See T'ubercula 


guadrigemina. 


ae 
NEC 
NATURAL ACTIONS. — Those ac- 


tions by which the body is preserved; as 
hunger, thirst, &c. See Actions. 


-_Naruratia. (From natura, nature.) 
The parts of generation. 
NAUSEA. (Navoea: from vaus, a 


ship ; because it is a sensation similar to 
that which people experience upon sailing 
in aship. Nausiosis. Nautia. An inclin- 
ation to vomit without effecting it; also a 
disgust of food approaching to vomiting. 
It is an attendant on cardiaglia, and a va- 
riety of other disorders, pregnancy, &c. 
occasioning an aversion for food, an in- 
crease of saliva, disgusted ideas at the 
sight of various objects, loss of appetite, 
debility, &c. 

Nausio’sts. See Nauseae 

Nav/t1a. See Nausea. 

Nau'ticus. (Nauticus, a sailor; so called 
from the use which sailors make of it; in 
climbing ropes.) A muscle of the leg, ex- 
erted in climbing up. 

Navew, garden. See Brassica rapa. 

Navew, sweet. 

Navew, wiid. 

NAVICULA’RE OS. (From navicu- 
la, a little boat.) Naviformis. Navicula- 
ris. Os scaphoides., A bone of the carpus 
and tarsus is so called, from its supposed re- 
semblance to a boat. See Carpus and tar- 


See Brassica ra pa 


SUS. 
Navicuta ris. See Naviculare os. 
Naviro/nmis. A name of the os navi- 
culare. 


Nearorita’nus Mo’rsus. (From Nea- 
polis, or Naples, because it was said to have 
been first discovered at Naples, when the 
French were in possession of it.) The ve- 
nereal disease. 

Ne'suta. (From vege. ) 
Spot in the cornea of the eye. 

2. The cloud-like appearance in the 
urine, after it has been a little time at rest. 

NECK. Collum. The parts which form 
the neck are divided into external and inter- 
nal, The external parts are the common 
integuments, several muscles, eight pair of 
cervical herves, the eighth pair of nerves of 
the cerebrum, and the great intercostal 
nerve; the two carotid arteries, the two ex- 
ternal jugular veins, and the two internal ; 
the glands of the neck, viz. the jugular, 
submaxillary, cervical, and thyroid. The 
internal parts are the fauces, pharynx, ceso- 
phagus, larynx, and trachea. The bones of 
the neck are the seven cervical vertebra. 

NECRO’SIS. (From vekpow, to de- 
strey.) This word, the strict meaning of 

_which is only mortification, is, by the gene- 
ral consent of surgeons, confined to this af- 
» fection ofthe bones. The death of parts of 
bones was not distinguished from caries, by 
the antients. However, necrosis and caries 
are essentially different; for in the first, the 
affected part of the bone is deprived of the 
Vital principle ; but this is not the case when 


1, A cloudy 
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it is simply carious. Caries is yery ana- 
logous to ulceration, while necrosis is exactly 
similar to mortification of the soft parts. 
Necro’sts ustiraci’nra. A painful con- 


vulsive contraction of the limbs, See Ra- 
phania. 

Ne’ctan. Nextop. A wine made of 
honey. 

Nepy'1a.. (From vyéus, the belly.) Ne- 
dys. ‘The intestines, 


Ne'pys. ‘ See Nedyia. 

NxGro cacuexy. Cachexia Africana. 
Mal d’estomac of the French. A propen- 
sity for eating earth, peculiar to males as 
well as females, in the West Indies and 
Africa. 

Nera na. (From vetapos, furthermost. ) 
The lower part of the belly. 

Nemoro’sa. (From nemus, a grove; so 
called because it grows in woods.) A spe-~ 
cies of anemone. 


Nep. See Nepeta. 

Ne'pa THEOPHRA’sTI. The spartium sco- 
parium, 

Nezre'ntyos. (From yn, neg. and wey- 


Gos, grief; so called from their exhilarating 
qualities.) A preparation of. opium, and a 
kind of bugloss. 

Ne’rera. (From nepte, Germ.) Herba 
felis. Nep, or catmint; so called because 
cats are very fond of it. The leaves of this 
plant, Nepeta cataria; floribus spicatis ; 
verticilis subpedicellatis ; foliis petiolatis, cor= 
datis, dentato-serratis, of Linnzus, have a 
moderately pungent aromatic taste, and a 
strong smell, like an admixture of spear- 
mint and penny-royal. The herb is recom- 
mended in uterine disorders, dyspepsia, and 
ilatulency. 

Ner’peta cataria. The systematic name 
of the catmint. See Nepeta. 

Nervere’tua. (Dim. of nepeta.) The 
lesser catmint. 

Nr’puera. (Dim. of vepos, a cloud.) 
A cloud-like spot on the cornea of the eye. 

Neruetor’pes. (From vepedy, a cloud, 
and eos, a likeness.) Cloudy. Applied 
to the urine. 


NEPHRA’LGIA. (From vegpos, the 
kidney, and aA-yos, pain.) Pain in the kid- 
ney. : 

Nepura'tgia catcuno’sa. ‘Pain from 
stone in the kidneys. 

NEPHRALGIA RHEUMA’TICA, The lum- 


bago, or pain in the loins. 
NeruretcmrnrHica iscuu/aia. (From 
veppos, the kidney, and eApmuws, a worm. ) 
Applied to a suppression of urine from 
‘worms, _ 
Nephritic wood. 
TINGAs 
Nepuri'tica a’qua. Spirituous distillg- 
tion of nutmeg and hawthorn flowers. 
NEPHRITICS. (Nephritica, se. medi- 
camenta ; from veppos, the kidney.) Me. 
dicines are so termed that are employed in 
the cure of diseases of the kidneys, 


ee Guilandina mo- 
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Neesrr'ricum tienum, See Guilandina 
“Moringa. 
. NEPHRI'TIS. (From vedpos, a kid- 
ney.) Inflammation of the kidney. A 
~ genus of disease in the class pyrexie, and 
order phiegmasia, of Cullen; known by 
_ pyrexia, pain in the region of the kidneys, 
and shooting along the course of the ureter ; 
drawing up of the testicles; numbness of 
‘the thigh ; vomiting ; 
and frequently discharged; costiveness, 
and colic pains. Nephritisissymptomatic of 
‘calculus, gout, &c. z 

This inflammation may be distinguished 
from the colic, by the pain being seated 

- very far back, and by the difficulty of pass- 

ing urine, which constantly attends it; and 
it may be distinguished from rheumatism, as 
the pain is but little influenced, or increas- 
ed, by motion. 

Nephritis is to be distinguished from a 
calculus in the kidney, or ureter, by the 
symptoms of fever accompanying, or imme- 
diately following the attack of pain, and 
these continuing without any remarkable 
intermission ; whereas, in a calculus of the 
kidney, or ureter, they do not occur until a 
considerable time after violent pain has been 
felt. Inthe latter case too, a numbness of 
the thigh, and a retraction of the testicle on 
the affected side, usually takes place. 

The causes which give rise to nephritis 
are external contusions, strains of the back, 
acrids conveyed to the kidneys in the course 
of the circulation, violent and severe exer- 
cise, either in riding or walking, calculous 
concretions lodged in the kidneys, or ure- 
ters, and exposureto cold. In some habits, 
there is an evident predisposition to this 
‘complaint, particularly the gouty, and in 

‘these there are often translations of the mat- 
_ ter to the kidneys, which very much imitate 
-nephritis. 

An inflammation of the kidney is attended 
with a sharp pain on the affected side, ex- 
tending along the course of the ureter ; and 
there is a frequent desire to make water, 
with much difficulty in making it ; the body 
is costive, the skin \is dry and hot, the pa- 
tient feels great uneasiness when he endea- 
vours to walk, or sit upright; he lies with 
most ease on the affected side, and is gene- 
“ rally troubled with nausea and frequent vo- 
miting. 

When the disease is protracted beyond the 
seventh or eighth day, and the patient feels 
an obtuse:pain in the part, has frequent re- 
turns of chilliness and shiverings, there is 
reason to apprehend that matter is forming 
in the kidney, and that a suppuration will 
ensue. 

Dissections of nephritis show the usual 
effects of inflammation on the kidney; and 
they likewise often discover the formation of 
abscesses, which have destroyed its whole 
substance. In a few instances, the kidne 
has been found in a scirrhous state, _ 


urine high coloured, © 
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The disease is to be treated by bleeding 
general and local, the warm bath, or foment- 
ations to the loins, emollient elysters, muci- 


_laginous drinks, and the general antiphlo- 


gistic plan. The bowels should be effectu- 
ally cleared at first by some sufficiently — 
active formula, but the saline cathartics are 
considered not so proper, as they may add 
to the irritation of the kidney : calomel with 
antimonial powder, followed by the infusion 
of senna, or the ol ricini, may be given in 
preference, and repeated occasionally. It 
will be right also to endeavour to promote — 
diaphoresis, by moderate doses of antimonials 
especially. | Blisters are inadmissible in this _ 
disease, but the linimentum ammonie, or 
other rubefacient application, may in some 
measure supply their place. Opium will 
often prove useful, particularly where the 
symptoms appear to originate from calculi, 
given in the form of glyster, or by the 
mouth: in which latter mode of using it,. 
however, it will be much better joined with 
other remedies, which may obviate its heat- 
ing effect, and determine it rather to pass 
off by the skin. A decoction of the dried 
leaves of the peach-tree is said to have been ~ 
serviceable in many cases of this disease. In 
affections of a more chronic nature, where 
there is a discharge of mucus, or pus, by 
urine, in addition to suitable tonic medi- 
cines, the uva ursi in moderate doses, or 
some of the terebinthinate remedies, may be 
given with probability of relief, 
Neruroni/rnica iscuu’R1a, (From ve- 
gpos, a kidney, and Ai@os, a stone.) Ap- 
plied to an ischury, from a stone in the 


kidneys. 
Nerurometra. The psoz muscles. 
NerurorterHo'ricus. (From vedpos, a 


kidney, and An@wpa, a plethora.) Ap- 
plied to a suppression of urine: from a ple- 
thora. ‘ 
Nerurornrrema’ticus. (From. vedpos, . 
a kidney, and pAeyya, phlegm.) Applied 
to a suppression of urine from pituitous or 
mucous matter in the kidneys. 
Nerurorircicus. (From vedpos, akid- 
ney, and 7Anyy, a stroke.) A suppression 
of urine from a paralysis of the kidney, is 
called ischuria nephroplegica. 
Nernropy'icus. (From vedpos, a kid- 
ney, and wvov, pus.) Applied to a sup- 


‘pression of urine from purulent matter in 


the kidneys, 

NE’PHROS. (From vew, to flow, and 
gepw, to bear; as conveying the urinary 
fluid.) <A kidney. 

Nepprospa’sticus. (From vedpos, a 
kidney, and omaw, to contract.) Applied 
to a suppression of urine from a spasm of — 
the kidneys. 

Nerurornromgor'pes. (From vedpos, a 
kidney, €peuéos, a grumous concretion, and 
e005, a likeness.) Applied to a suppression 
of urine from grumous blood in the kidneys, 


NEPHROTOMY, (Nephrotomia ; 
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from vedpos, 4 kidney, and teuyw, ‘to cuit.) 
The operation of extracting a stone from the 
kidney. A proceeding which, perhaps, has 
never been actually put in practice. The 
cutting into the kidney, the deep situation 
of this viscus, and the want of symptoms by 


which the lodgment of a stone in it can be 


certainly discovered, will always be strong 
objections to the practice. 

NE’RIUM. (From vypos, humid; so 
called because it grows in moist places.) 


The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


nezan system. Class, Pentandria. 
Monogynia. 
Ne’rium ANtTIDySENTE’RIcCUM. The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which affords the 
Codagapala bark. Conessi cortex. Codaga 
pala. Cortex profluvii. The bark of the 
Nerium antidysentericum ; foliis ovatis, acu- 
minatis, petiolatis, of Linneus. It grows 
on the coast of Malabar.. It is of a dark 
black colour externally, and generally co- 
yvered with a white moss, or scurf. It is 
very little known in the shops; has an 
-austere, bitter taste; and is recommended 
in diarrhceas, dysenteries, &c. as an ad- 


Order, 


stringent. 
Ne’rout o'LeuM. Essential oil of orange 
flowers. See Citrus aurantium. 


Nerva’t1a o'ssa. (From nervus, a 
nerve.) The bones through which the 
nerves pass. 

NERVE. -Nervus. Formerly it meant 
a sinew. ‘This accounts for the opposite 
meanings of the word nervous ; which some- 
times means strong, sinewy ; and sometimes 
weak, and irritable. Nerves are long, 
white, medullary cords that serve for sens- 
ation. They originate from the brain and 
spinal marrow ; hence they are distinguish- 
ed into cerebral and spinal nerves, and dis- 
tributed upon the organs of sense, the vis- 

cera, vessels, muscles, and every part that is 

endowed with. sensibility... The cerebral 
nerves are the olfactory, optic, motores ocu- 

- lorum, pathetici, or trochleatores, trigemini, 
or divisi, abducent, auditory, or acoustic, 
par vagum and lingual. Heister has drawn 
up the uses of these nerves in the two fol- 
lowing verses : 

Olfaciens, cernens, oculosque movens, pa 

tiensque, 

Gustans, abducens, audiensque, vagansque, 

loquensque. 
The spinal nerves are thirty pair, andare di- 
vided into eight pair of cervical, twelve pair 
of dorsal, five pair of lumbar, and five of 
sacral nerves. In the course of the nerves 
there are a number of knots: these are call- 
- ed ganglions ; they are commonly of an ob- 
long shape, and of a grayish colour, some- 
what inclining to red, which is, perhaps, 
Owing to their being extremely vascular. 
‘Some writers have considered these little 
ganglions as so many little brains. Lancisi 
fancied he had discovered muscular fibres in 
them, but they certainly aré not of an irrit- 
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able nature. A late writer (Dr. Johnson) 
imagines they are intended, to deprive us of 
the power of the will over certain parts, as . 
the heart, for instance ; but if this hypothe- 
sis were well founded, they should be met 
with only in nerves leading to involuntary 
muscles ; whereas it is certain that the vo- 
luntary muscles receive nerves through gang- 
lions. Dr. Munro, from observing the 
accurate intermixture of the minute nerves 
which compose them, considers them as new 
sources of nervous energy. The nerves, 
like the blood-vessels, in their course through 
the body, communicate with each other, and 
each of these communications constitutes 
what is calleda plerus, from whence branches 
are again detached to different parts of the 
body. The use of the nerves is to convey 
impressions to the brain, from. all parts of. 
the system, and the principles of motion 
and sensibility from the brain to every part 
of the system. The manner in which this 
operation is effected is not yet determined. 
The inquiry has been a constant source of 
hypothesis in all ages, and has produced 
some ingenious ideas, and many erroneous 
positions, but without having hitherto af- 
forded much satisfactory information. Some 
physiologists have considered a trunk of 
nerves as a solid cord, capable of being di- 
vided into an infinite number of filaments, 
by means of which the impressions of feel- 
ing are conveyed to the common sensorium. 
Others have supposed each fibril to bea 
canal, carrying a volatile fluid, which they 
term the nervous fluid. Those who contend 
for their being solid bodies, are of opinion 
that feeling is occasioned by vibration ; so 
that, for instance, according to this hype- 
thesis, by pricking the finger, a vibration 
would be occasioned in the nerve distributed 
through its substance; and the effects of 
this vibration, when extended to the senso- 
rium, would be an excital of pain; but 
the inelasticity, the softness, the connection, 
and the situation of the nerves, are so many 
proofs that vibration has no share in the 
cause of feeling. 
A Table of the Nerves. 
CEREBRAL NERVES. 
The first pair, called olfactory. 
The second pair, or optic nerves. 
3. The third pair, or oculorwm motores. 
4. The fourth pair, or pathetici. 
5. The fifth pair, or trigemini, which 
gives off 
a. The ophthalmic, or orbital nerve, which 
sends ; 
i. A branch to unite with one from the 
sixth pair, and form the great inter- 
costal nerve. 
2. The frontal nerve. 
3. The lachrymal. 
4. The nasal. 
b, The superior mawillary, which divides. 
into , 
1. The spheno palatine nerve. 
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2. The posterior alveolar, 
3. The infra orbital. 
¢ The inferior mavillary nerve, from 
which arise 
1. The internal lingual. 
2. The inferior mazillary properly so 
called. 
6. The sixth pair, or nbanvented which 
send off 
1. A branch to unite with one from 
the fifth, and form the great inter- 
costal. 
7. The seventh pair, or auditory nerves, 
these arise by two separate beginnings, viz. 
The portio dura, a nerve going to the 
face. 


The portio mollis, which is distributed’ 


on the ear. 

The portio dura, or facial nerve, gives 
off the chorda tympani, and then pro- 
ceeds to the face. 

8. The eighth pair, or par vagum, arise 
from the medulla oblongata, and join with 
the accessory of Willis. The par vagum 
gives off 

1. The right and left recurrent nerve. 

2. Several branches in the chest, to 
form the cardiac plexus. : 

5. Several branches to form the ers 
monic plexus. 

4, Several branches to form the @so- 
phageal plexus. 

5. It then forms in the abdomen the 
stomachic plerus. 

6. The hepatic plexus. 

7. The splenic plexus. 

8. The renal plexus, receiving several 
branches from the great intercostal, 
which assists in their formation. 

9. The ninth pair, or lingual nerves, 
which go from the medulla oblongata to the 
tongue. 

SrrnaL Nerves. 

Those nerves are called spinal nih pass 
out. through the lateral or intervertebral 
foramina of the spine. 

They are divided into cervical, dorsal, 
lumbar, and sacral nerves. 

Crervicat Nerves, 

The cervical nerves are eight pairs. 

The first are called the occipital; they 
arise from the beginning of the spinal mar- 
row, pass out between the margin of the 
occipital foramen and atlas, form a ganglion 
on its tranéverse process, and are distributed 
about the occiput and neck. 

The second pair of cervical nerves send a 
branch to the accessory nerve of Willis, and 
proceed to the parotid gland and external 
ear. 

The third cervical pair’ supply the inte- 
guments of the scapula, the cucullaris, and 
triangularis muscles, and send a branch to 
form with others the diaphragmatic nerve, 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
pair all converge to form the brachial plewus, 
from which arise the nix following 


+ 
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NERVES OF THE UPPER ExrpemIrics. 

1. The avillary nerye, which sometimes 
arises from the radial nerve. 
wards and outwards around the neck of the 
humerus, and ramifies in the muscles of the 
scapula. 

2. The external cutaneal, which perforates. 


et 


It runs back 


the coraco-brachialis muscle, to the bend of — 


the arm, where it accompanies the median 
vein as far as the thumb, and is lost in its 
integuments. 

3. The internal cutaneal, which i ie 


on the inside of the arm, where it bifurcates. 


From the bend of the arm the anterior 


branch accompanies the basilic vein, to be | 


y 


inserted into the skin of the palm of the — 


hand; the posterior branch runs down the | 


internal part of the fore-arm, to vanish in 
the skin of the little finger. 

4, The median nerve, which accompanies 
the brachial artery to the cubit, then passes 
between the brachialis internus, pronator 
rotundus, and the perforatus and perforans, 


ae. ee 


under the ligament of the wrist to the palm 7 


of the hand, where it sends off branches in 
every direction to the muscles of the hand, 


and then supplies the digital nerves, which — 


go to the extremities of the thumb, fore and ~ 


sis fingers. 

The Uline nerve, which descends be- 
tWecn the brachial artery and basilic vein, 
between the internal condyle of the hu- 
merus, and the olecranon, and divides in 
the fore-arm into an internal and external 
branch. The former passes over the liga- 
ment of the wrist and sesamoid bone, to 
the hand where it divides into three branches, 


_ two of which go to the ring and little 


finger, and the third forms an arch towards 
the thumb, in the palm of the hand, and is 
lost in the contiguous muscles. The latter 
passes over the tendon of the extensor carpi 
ulnaris and back of the hand, to supply also 
the two last fingers. 

6. The radial nerve, 
gives off the axillary nerve. 
wards, about the os humeri, descends on the 
outside of the arm, between the brachialis 
externus and internus muscles to the eubit; 
then proceeds between the supinator longus 
and brevis, to the superior extremity of the 
radius, giving off various. branches to ad- 
jacent muscles. At this place it divides 
into two branches; one goes along the 
radius, between the supinator longus and 
radialis internus to the back of the hand, 
and terminates in the interosseous muscles, 
the thumb and three first fingers; the other 
passes between the supinator brevis and head 
of the radius, and is lost in the muscles of 
the fore-arm. 

Dorsat’ Nerves. 

The dorsal nerves are twelve pairs in num- 
ber. The first pair gives off a branch to 
the brachial plexus. “All the dorsal nerves 
are distributed to the muscles of the back, 
intercostals, serrati, pectoral, 


which ' sometimes 


It passes back- _ 


abdominal 
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muscles, and diaphragm. The five inferior 
pairs go to the cartilages of the ribs, and are 
called costal, 
Lumpar Nerves. 

The five pair of lumbar nerves are be- 
stowed about the loins and muscles, skin 
of the abdomen and loins, scrotum, ovaria, 
and diaphragm. The second, third, and 
fifth pair unite and form the obturator nerve, 
which descends over the psoas muscle into 
the pelvis, and passes through the foramen 
thyroideum to the oburator muscle, triceps, 
pectineus, &c. 

The third and fourth, with some branches 
of the second pair, form the crural nerve, 
which passes under Poupart’s ligament with 
-the femoral artery, sends off branches to 

the adjacent parts, and descends in the di- 
rection of the sartorius muscle to the inter- 
nal condyle of the femur, from whence it 
accompanies the saphena vein to the in- 
ternal ankle, to be lost in the skin of the 
great toe. 

The fifth pair are joined to the first pair of 
the sacral nerves. 

f Sacrat Nerves. 

There are five pair of sacral nerves, all 
of which arise from the cauda equina, or ter- 
mination of the medulla spinalis, so called 
from the nerves resembling the tail of a 
horse. The four first pair give off branches 
to the pelvic viscera, and are afterwards 
united to the last lumbar, to form a large 
plexus, which gives off 

‘The ischiatic nerve, the largest in the 
body. ‘The ischiatic nerve, immediately at 
its origin, sends off branches to the bladder, 
rectum, and parts of generation; proceeds 
from the cavity of the pelvis through the 
ischiatic notch, between the tuberosity of the 
ischium and great trochanter, to the ham, 
where it is called the popliteal nerve. In the 
ham it divides into two branches. 

1. The peroneal, which descends on the 
fibula, and distributes many branches to the 
muscles of the leg and back of the foot. 

2. The tibial, which penetrates the gas- 
trocnemii muscles to the internal ankle, 
passes through a notch in the os calcis to the 
sole of the foot, where it divides into an in- 
ternal and external plantar nerve, which 
supply the muscles and aponeurosis of the 
foot and the toes. 


Physiology of the Nervous System. 


The nervous system as the organ of sense 
‘and motion, is connected with so many 
functions of the animal economy, that the 
study of it must be of the utmost import- 
ance, and a fundamental part of the study 
of the whole economy. ‘The nervous sys- 
tem consists of the medullary substance of 
the brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, 
and spinalis; and of the same substance 
continued into the nerves, by which it is 
distributed to many different parts of the 
body, ‘The whole of this system seems to 
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be properly distinguished into these four 
parts. . 

1. The medullary substance contained. in. 
the cranium and vertebral cavity ; the whole 
of which seems to consist of distinct fibres, 
but without the smaller fibres being sepa- 
rated from each other by any evident en- 
veloping membranes. 

2. Connected with one part or other of 
this substance are, the nerves, in which the 
same medullary substance is continued ; 
but here more evidently divided into fibres, 
each of which is separated from the others 
by an enveloping membrane, derived from 
the pia mater. 

6. Parts of the extremities of ‘ certain 
nerves, in which the medullary substance 
is divested of the enveloping membranes 
from the pia mater, and so situated as to be 
exposed to the action of certain external 
bodies, and perhaps so framed as to be af- 
fected by the action of certain bodies only ; 
these are named the sentient extremities of 
the nerves. 

4, Certain extremities of the nerves; so 
framed as to be capable of a peculiar con- 
tractility; and, in consequence of their 
situation and attachments to be, by their 
contraction, capable of moving most of 
the solid and fluid parts of the body. 
These are named the moving extremities 
of the nerves. 

‘These several parts of the nervous sys- 
tem are every where the same continuous 
medullary substance, which is supposed to 
be the vital solid of animals, so constituted 
in living animals, and in living systems 
only, as to admit of motions being readily 
propagated from any one part to every other 
part of the nervous system, so long as the 
continuity and natural living state of the 
medullary substance remains. In the liy- 
ing man, there is an immaterial thinking 
substance, or mind, constantly present, and 
every phenomenon of thinking is to be con- 
sidered as an affection or faculty of the 
mind alone. But this immaterial and 
thinking part of man is so connected with 
the material and corporeal part of him, and 
particularly with the nervous system, that 
motions excited in this give occasion to 
thought, and thought, however occasioned, 
gives occasion to new motions in the nerv- 
ous system. This mutual communication, 
or influence, is assumed with confidence as 
a fact: but the mode of it we do not un- 
derstand, nor pretend to explain ; and there- 
fore are not bound to obviate the difficulties | 
that attend any of the suppositions which 
have been made concerning it, ‘The phe- 
nomena of the nervous system occur com- 
monly in the following order: The impulse 
of external bodies acts upon the sentient 
extremities of ‘the nerves; and this gives 
occasion to perception or thought, which, 
as first arising in the mind, is termed sens- 
ation. This sensation, according to its yas 
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rious middifications, givés occasidn to voli- 


tion, or the willing of certain ends to be 


obtained by the motion of certain parts of 
the body; and this volition gives occasion to 
the contraction of muscular fibres, by which 
the motion of the part required is produced. 
As the impulse of bodies on the sentient 
extremities of a nerve does not occasion any 
sensation, unless the nerve between the sen- 
tient extremity and the brain be free; and 
as, in like manner, volition does not pro- 
duce any contraction of muscles, unless the 
nerve between the brain and muscle be also 
free; it is concluded, from both these facts, 
that sensation and volition, so far as they are 
connected with corporeal motions, are func- 
tions of the brain alone; and it is presumed, 
that sensation arises only in consequence of 
external impulse producing motion ,in the 
sentient extremities of the nerves, and of 
that motion being thence propagated along 
the nerves to the brain; and, in like man- 
ner, that the will operating in the brain 
only, by a motion begun there, and propa- 
gated along the nerves, produces the ¢con- 
traction of muscles. From what is now 
said, we perceive more distinctly the differ- 
ent functions of the several parts of the 
nervous system; 1. The sentient extremities 
seem to be particularly fitted to receive the 
impressions of external bodies ; and, accord- 
ing to the difference of these impressions, 
and of the condition of the sentient extre- 
mity itself, to propagate along the nerves 
motions of a determined kind, which, com- 
municated to the brain, give occasion to 
sensation. 2. The brain seems to be a part 
fitted for, and susceptible of, those motions 
with which sensation, and the whole conse- 
quent operations of thought, are connected : 
and thereby is fitted to form a communica- 
tion between the motions excited in the sen- 
tient, and those in consequence arising in 
the moving extremities of the nerves, which 
are often remote and distant from each 
other. 3. The moving extremities are so 
framed as to be capable of contraction, and 
‘of having this contraction excited by motion 
propagated from the brain, and communi- 
cated to the contractile fibre. 4. The nerves, 
more strictly so called, are to be considered 
as a collection of medullary fibres, each en- 
veloped in its proper membrane, and thereby 
so separated from every other, as hardly to 
admit of any communication of motion 
from any one to the others, and to admit 
only of motion along the continuous me- 
dullary substance of the same fibre, from its 
origin to the extremities, or contrarywise. 
From this view of the parts of the nervous 
system, of their several functions and com- 
munication with each other, it appears, that 
the beginning of motion in the animal eco- 
nomy, is generally connected with sensation: 
and that the ultimate effects of such motion 


are chiefly actions depending immediately — 


upon the contraction of moving fibres, be- 
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tween which and the sentient (extremities 
the communication is by means of the 
brain. a) ae rs 
Ne/rvea sroncio/sa. The cavernous part 
of the penis. .. 
Ne’rvi inTERCOsTA'LES INNoMINA’TI. The, 
fifth pair of nerves. 4 
NERVINES. (Nervina, se. medica 
menta, from nervus.) Neurotics. Medi- 
cines that relieve disorders of the nerves, 
They are all the antispasmodics, and the 
various preparations of bark andiron. = 
-Nervo’rum resotu’sio. - A species of. 
apoplexy or palsy. . 
Nervo’sum os, The occipital bone. 
Nervous consumption. See Atrophia. 
Nervous diseases. See Neuroses. 
Nervous Fever. See Febris nervosa. 
Nervous head-ache. See Cephalalgia. 
NERVOUS FLUID. Nervous prin- 
ciple. The vascularity of the cortical part 
of the brain, and of the nerves themselves, — 
their softness, pulpiness, and natural hu- — 
mid appearance, give reason to believe that — 
between the medullary particles of which — 
they are principally composed, a fine fluid — 
is constantly secreted, which may be fitted= 
to receive and transmit,, even more readily © 
than other fluids do, all impressions which 
are made on it. It appears to exhale from 
the extremities of the nerves. The lassitude 
and debility of muscles from too great ex- 
ercise, and the dulness of the sensorial or- 
gans from excessive use, would seem to 
prove this. It has no smell nor taste; for 
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the cerebrine medulla is insipid and inodo- 


rous. Nor has it any colour, for the cere- 
brum and. nerves are white. It is of so 
subtile a consistence, as never to have been 
detected. Its mobility is stupendous, for in 
less than a moment, with the consent of the 
mind, it is conveyed from the cerebrum to 
the muscles, like the electric matter. Whe- 
ther the nervous fluid be carried from the 
organ of sense in the sensorial nerves to the. 
cerebrum, and from thence in the motory 
nerves to the muscles, cannot be positively 
affirmed. The constituent principles of this 
liquid are perfectly unknown, as they can- 
not be rendered visible by art, or proved hy 
experiment. Upon making a ligature upon 
a nerve, the motion of the fluid is inter- 
rupted, which proves that something corpo- 
real flows through it. It is therefore a 
weak argument to deny its existence because 
we cannot see it; for who has seen the mat- 
ter of. heat, oxygen, azote, and other cle- 
mentary bodies, the existence of which no 
physician in the present day ;doubts? The 
electric matter, whose action on the nerves 
is very great, does not appear to constitute 
the nervous fluid; for nerves exhibit no 
signs of spontaneous electricity; nor can it 
be the magnetic matter, as the experiment 
of Gavian with the magnet demonstrates 3. 
nor is it oxygen, nor hydrogen, nor azote; — 
for the first very much irritates the nerves, 
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and‘ the other two suspend their action. 
The nervous fluid, therefore, is an element 
sui generis, which exists and is produced in 
the nerves only; hence, like other elements, 
it is only to be known by its effects. The 
pulpous softness of some nerves, and their 
lax situation, does not allow them and the 
brain to act on the body and soul only by 
oscillation. Lastly, a tense chord, although 
tied, oscillates. The use of the nervous 
fluid is, 1. It appears to be an intermediate 
substance between the body and the soul, 
by means of which the latter thinks, per- 
ceives, and moves the muscles subservient 
to the will. Hence the body acts upon the 
soul, and the soul upon the body. 2. It 
appears to differ from the vital principle ; 
for parts live and are irritable which want 
‘nerves, as bones, tendons, plants, and in- 
sects. 

Nervous principle. See Nervous fluid. 

Ne'stis. (From vy, neg. and ecdiw, to 
eat ; so called because it is generally found 
empty.) The jejunum. 

, . Nettle, common. See Urtica. 

Nettle, dead. See Lamium album. 

' Nettle-rash. See Urticaria. 

Nevurocuonpro’pes.. (From vevpoy, a 
sinew, xovdpos, a cartilage, and «dos, re- 
semblance.) A hard substance between 
a sinew and a cartilage. i 

NEUROLOGY. (From vevpoy, a 
nerve, and Aoyos, a discourse.) The doc- 
trine of the nerves. 

Nevurome'rores. (From vevpoy, a nerve, 
and uytpa, a matrix.) The psoas muscles 
are so called by Fallopius, as being the re- 
pository of many small nerves, 

NEURO/SES. (From vevpoy, a nerve.) 
Nervous diseases. The second class of 
Cullen’s nosology is so called ; it compre- 
hends affections of sense and motion dis- 
turbed; without either idiopathic pyrexia, 

_ or topical diseases. 

Nevro’sica. (From vevpov, a nerve.) 
Nervous medicines. 

_ Nevro’romy. (Neurotomia ; from vevpoy, 
a nerve, and reuvw, to cut.) <A dissection 
of the nerves. Also a puncture of a 
nerve. 

NEUTRAL SALTS. Secondary salts. 
Under the name of neutral or secondary 
salts are comprehended such matters as are 
composed of two primitive saline substances 

- combined together. ‘They are called neu- 
tral, because they do not possess the charac- 
ters of acid nor alkaline salts, which are 

' primitive salts; such are Epsom salts, nitre, 

&e. 

Ne'xus. (From necto, to wind.) <A 
complication of substances in one part, as 
the membrane which involves the foetus. — 

. NICHOLS, Franx, was born in London, 
where his father was a barristerin 1699. Af- 
ter passing through the usual academical ex- 

ercises at Oxford with great assiduity, he 


chose medicine for his profession ; and pursued, 
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a coutse of dissections with so much. dili. 
gence and perseverance, as to render him- 
self highly skilful in this branch of his art. 

Hence he was chosen reader of anatomy in - 
the university, where he used his utmost 

endeavours to introduce a zeal for this pur- 

suit, and obtained a high reputation. At 

the close of his course he made a short trial 

of practice in Cornwall, and subsequently 

paid a yisit to the principal schools of 
France and Italy. On his return he re- 

sumed his anatomical and physiological 

lectures in London, which were frequented, 

not only by students from the universities, 

but also by many surgeons, apothecaries, 

and others. In 1728 he was chosen a 

fellow of the Royal Society, to which he 

communicated several papers; and shortly 

after he received his doctor’s degree at Ox- 

ford, and became a fellow of the College 

of Physicians. In 1754 he was appointed 

to read the Gulstonian lectures, and chose 

the Heart and Circulation, for his subjects. 

In 1743 he married one of the daughters of 
the celebrated Dr. Mead. About five years 

after he was appointed lecturer on surgery 

to the college, and began his course with a 

learned and elegant dissertation on the 

‘© Anima Medica,’ which was afterwards 

published. On the death of Sir. Hans 

Sloane in 1755, Dr. Nichols was appointed 

his successor as one of the King’s physi- 

cians ; which office he held till the death of 
his Majesty seven years after. To a second 

edition of the treatise ‘‘ De Anima Medica,” 

in 1772, he added a dissertation “ De Motu 

Cordis et Sanguinis in Homine nato et non 

nato.” Weary at length with his profes- 

sion, and wishing to superintend the educa- 

tion of his son at Oxford, he removed to 

that city: aud when the study of the law 

recalled his son to London, the doctor 

took a house at Epsom, where he passed 

the remainder of his life in literary retire- 

ment. ~Hedied in 1778. 

NICKEL. It is to Cronstedt that we 
are indebted for the discovery of this metal; 
though the substance from which he ex- 
tracted it was known in the year 1694. 
Cronstedt proved it to be a peculiar metal 
in the year 1751. Nickel is found in na- 
ture generally in the metallic state, more 
rarely in that of an oxyde. Its ores have a 
coppery red colour, generally covered more 
or less with a greenish-grey efflorescence. 
The most abundant ore is that termed sw- 
phuret of nickel, or kupfernickel, which is a 
compound of nickel, arsenic, sulphuret of 
iron, and sometimes cobalt and copper. 
This ore occurs either massive, or dissemi- 
nated, but never crystallized ; it is of a cop- 
per colour, sometimes yellowish, white, or 
grey. It exists also combined with oxygen, 
and a little carbonic acid, in what is called 
native oxyde of nickel (nickel ochre ;) it then 
has an earthy appearance, and is very friable ; 
it is found coating kupfernickel, and seems 
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to originate from the decomposition of this 
ore. It is found contaminated with iron in 
the mineral substance called martial nickel + 
this native combination, when fresh broken, 
has a lamellated texture ; 
the air, it soon turns black, and sometimes 
exhibits thin rhomboidal plates placed irre- 
gularly over each other. It is also found 
united to arsenic, cobalt, and alumine in 
the ore, called arseniate of nickel. 

- Properties. — Nickel, when free from he~ 
terogeneous substances, is of a pale flesh 
colour. When fresh broken, it has a strong 
lustre. It has a fine-grained compact tex- 
ture, and can be a little flattened by ham- 
mering, similar to cast iron. It leaves a 
trace when rubbed upon the polished sur- 
face of a hard stone. Its specific gravity is 
between 8 and 9. It is magnetic like iron. 
Mr. Chenevix once alleged the contrary ; 
but afterwards ascertained, that the presence 
of arsenic had destroyed the magnetic qua- 
lity. It requires a very intense heat for 
fusion. When expused for a long time to 
a humid atmosphere, its surface becomes 
gradually covered with an oxyde of a green- 
ish hue; this takes place likewise, and more 
rapidly, when heated in contact with air. 
When fused with borax, it produces a glass 
of a hyacinth colour. It unites with phes- 
phorus by fusion, and forms with it a phos- 
phuret which is very fusible, white, and in 
brilliant needles. With sulphur it forms, by 
fusion, a hard yellow mass, with small bril- 
liant facets. Sulphuric acid, assisted by heat, 
dissolves it. Nitric acid acts on if more 
readily. Muriatic acid, when heated on it, 
likewise dissolves part of it. Boracic and 
phosphoric acids seem to have little or no 
action on nickel. It readily unites with 
gold, and refiders that metal white and 
brittle. It likewise fuses with platina, sil- 
ver, and bismuth. It does not alloy with 
mercury. It is easily oxydized by the 
nitrate and the hyperoxymuriate of pot- 
ash. 

Methods of obtaining nickel. — To obtain 
nickel, the ore is first roasted, in order to 
free it from sulphur and arsenic; it is then 
changed into a greenish oyxde. This oxyde 
js mixed with two or three parts of black 
flux. The mixture is put into a crucible, 
and, being covered with decrepitated mu- 
riate of soda, it is brought to the state of 
fusion, by the strongest “heat of a smith’s 
forge. 

When the cruciblé is broken, there is 
found at the bottom, under brown, black- 
ish, and sometimes blue scorie, a button 
of a yellowish white colour, equal in weight 
to. a tenth, a fifth, and even a half of the 
ore employed. This metal, however, is still 
far from being pure. 

In order to > purify it, the Button obtained 
is again broken into small pieces, strongly 
heated, 
weight of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
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when exposed to. 


and then digested with its own 
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distilled to dryness. 


in general, deposits crystals of arsenic, and 


finally affords dark green crystals of sul- — 


phate of nickel. This sulphate is re-dis- 
solved in water, and decomposed by carbo-— 
nate of potash. The precipitate is dissolved — 
in liquid ammonia ; the blue solution leaves 


a residuum. which i is filtered off, and the fil- 


tered solution saturated with nitric acid. 
The nickel is then precipitated in the form 
of a greyish green powder, by carbonate of 


‘potash. From 1 this oxyde the metallic. nickel ~ 


is obtainable by exposing it to heat, when) 


made into a mass with oi) and a little char! 


coal powder. 
The following is the method of Mr. 
Chenevix. ‘Take the native sulphuret of — 


nickel, reduce it to powder, and roast it in” 


contact with charcoal powder over a gentle 
fire. When no more fumes arise, pour 
then nitric acid over it; and dissolve it by 
heat in a Florence flask. 


evaporate it to dryness in a glass bason. 


Dissolve the nitrate of nickel in a sufficient — 
quantity of distilled water, and decompose — 
it by the addition of the strongest liquid - 


ammonia, taking care to add it in excess. 
The oxyde wf nickel and cobalt will thus be 
re-dissolved ; then let the solution stand 


undisturbed till a precipitate again ensues. - 


‘The solution must then be evaporated; it 
becomes blue during this process, by the 
precipitation of the cobalt, which should be 
separated, and the evaporation be\then con- 


tinued to dryness; the residue will be pure: 


oxyde of nickel. 

In order to reduce this oxyde to the me- 
tallic state, let it be made into a paste with — 
oil, mix it with about three parts of black 
flux, and put it into a crucible, covering it 
with borax and muriate of soda, and heat: 
the crucible violently for an hour and a half 
in a forge, a button will then. be obtained, 
which is pure nickel. 

Nico/rHorus. 
epw, to bear, so called because victors were 
crowned with it.) A kind of ivy. 

NICOTIA'NA. (From Mr. Nicott, 
who first brought it into Europe.) To- 
bacco. - 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandrias Or= 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The former pharmacopecial name of 
the officinal tobacco. 

Nicorra‘/nA America’Nas American or 
Virginian tobacco. See Nicotiana. 

Nicorta/xs mi'wor: See Nicotiana ruse 
tica. 

Nicorta‘na rv/stica. The systematic name 
of the English tobacco. Nicotiana minor, 
Priapeia. Hyoscyamus luteus. This plant 
is much weaker than the Virginian tobacco, 
the leaves are chiefly used to smoke vermin, 


t 


though they promise, from their more gentle: 


The dry mass is diss 
solved in water, and filtered. This solution 


(From vik, victory, and 
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Decant the solu- — 
tion, filter it through bibulous paper, and — 
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operation, to be a safer’ remedy in’some 
eases than the former. 

NicoriaA’NA tasa‘cum. The systematic 
name of the tobacco-plant. Petum, by 
the Indians, Tabacums Hyoscyamus Peru- 
vianus. Picelt. The Virginian tobacco. 
Nicotiana tabacum; foliis lanceolato-ovatis 
Sessilibus decurrentibus florentibus acutis, of 
Linnzus, is the plant employed medicinally. 
It is a very active narcotic and sternutatory. 
A decoction of the leaves is much esteemed 
in some diseases of the skin, and is by some 
Said to be a specific against the itch. The 
fumes and the decoction are employed in 
obstinate constipations of the bowels, and 
very frequently with success ; it is necessary, 

however, to catition the practitioner against 

_ an effect mostly produced by its exhibition, 
namely, syncope, with cold sweats; and, in 
some instances, death. 

NIGE/LLA. (Quasi nigrella, from ni- 
ger, black, so named from its black seed. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria. Or- 
der, Pentagynia. 

2. The pharmacopezial name of the plant 
called, devil in a bush, or fennel-flower. 

Nice’tta sativa. The systematic name 
of the devil in a bush. It was formerly 
employed medicinally as an expectorant and 
deobstruent, but is now deservedly fallen 
into disuse. 

Nigerta’strum. (From Nigella, fen- 
nel-flower.) Pseudometanthium.  Lychnis 
segetum major. Gethago. Nigella officina- 
gum. Lychnoides segetum. Cockle, a herb 
resembling the nigella. 

Night-blindness. See Nyctalopia. 
 NIGHT-MARE. Incubus.  Oneiro- 
ilynia gravans. ‘The nervous or indisposed 
persons are oppressed during sleep with a 
heavy pressing sensation on the chest, by 
which respiration is impeded, or the circu- 

_Iation of blood intercepted, to such a de- 
gree as to threaten suffocation. Frightful 
ideas are recollected on waking, which oc- 
cupied the dreaming mind. Frequent at- 
tempts are made to cry owt, but often with- 
out effect, and the horrors and agitations 
felt by the patient are inexpressibly fright- 
ful. The sensations generally originate in 
a latge quantity of wind, or indigestible 
matter in the stomach of supper-eaters, 
which, pressing the stomach against the 

_ diaphragm, impede respiration, or render it 
short and convulsed. Inflated intestines 
may likewise produce similar effects, or 
mental perturbations. 

There is another species of night-mare 
mentioned by authors, which has a more 
dangerous tendency; and this arises from 
an impeded circulation of blood in the 
lungs, when lying down, or too great re- 
laxation of the heart and its impelling 
powers. Epilepsy, apoplexy, or sudden 
death, are sometimes amongst the conse- 
quences of this species of disturbed sleep. 
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Polypi in the large vessels, aneurisms, was 
ter in the pleura, pericardium, or lungs; 
empyema, &¢. are amongst the most dan- 
gerous causes. See Oneirodynia. 

Nightshade, American. See Phytolacca 
decandria. 

Nightshade, deadly. 
donna. 

Nighishade, garden. 
grum. 

Nightshade, 
sanctum. 

Nightshade, 
camara. 

Nicri'rres.. (From niger, black.) A 
caties is called nigrities ossium, a blackness 
of the bone. 

Nvsitum a’tzum. A name formerly 
given to the flowers, or oxyde of zine. 

Ni'nzit ra’pix. See Siwm ninsi. 

Ni'nzin. See Sium ninsi. 

NIPPLE. The snaall projecting por. 
tion in the middle of the breasts of men 
and women. It is much larger in the latter, 
and has several openings in it, the excretory 
ducts of the lacteal glands. 

Nipple-wort. See Lapsana. 

NI'TRAS. (From nitrum, nitre.) A 
nitrate ; a salt formed by the union of the 
nitric acid and different bases, as the nitrate 
of potash, soda, silver, &c. 


Ni‘tras amMMoNia. Alkali volatile ni- 
tratum. Sal ammoniacus nitrosus. Am- 
monia nitrata. A salt composed of the acid 
of nitre and ammonia, the virtues of which 
are irritating, diuretic, and deobstruent ; 
externally, it is resolvent and sialagogue. 

Nrrras arcr’nti. See Argenti nitras. 

Ni’rrAs vota’ssa, See Nitre. 


Nr'rras rora’ssa@ ru'sus. ” Sal prunelle. 
Nitrum tabulatum. This salt, besides the 
nitric acid and potash, contains a_ little 
sulphuric acid. 

Nrwras so'pa. Alkaliminerale nitratum. 
Nitrum cubicum. Its virtues are similar to 
those of nitrate of potash, for which it may 
be safely substituted. 

Nitrate of potash. 

Nitrate of silver. See Argenti nitras. 

NITRE. vilpov. Nitrum.  Potasse 
nitras. Salpetra. dlauwrat. Algali. Atac. 
Bawrack. Acusto. Halinitrum. Salt petre. 
A perfect neutral salt, formed by the union 
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See Aitropa bella- 
See Solanum ni- 
Palestine. See Solanum 


woody. See Solanum duls 


See Nitre. 


of the nitric acid with the vegetable alkali, 


thence called nitrate of potash. ~ Its taste is 
cooling, and it does not alter the colour of 
the syrup of violets. Nitre exists in large 
quantities in the earth, and is continually 
formed in inhabited places; it is found 
in great quantities upon walls which are 
sheltered from the rain. It is of great use 
in the arts; it is the principal ingredient 
in gunpowder; and, burned with different 
proportions of tartar, forms the substances 
called fluxes: It is of considerable im- 
portance in medicine, ag a febrifuge, 
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diuretic, and antiphlogistic remedy, in 
doses of from five to twenty grains. 

NITRIC ACID. dcidum nitricum. 
The London College directs this acid to be 
- made by distilling equal parts, by weight, of 
dried nitrate of potash and sulphuricacid. We 
are directed to take two pounds of each, mix 
them in a glass retort, then distil the nitric 
acid in a sand-bath, as long as a red vapour 
arises ; lastly, having added to the acid first 
distilled an ounce more of dry nitrate of 
potash, distil the nitric acid again in a 
similar manner. 

The specific gravity of nitric acid is to 
that of water, as 1.500 to 1.000. A fluid 
ounce, diluted with water, ought to dissolve 
of a lump of lime-stone immersed therein 
one ounce. . 

This acid, undiluted, is a powerful caustic, 
and is sometimes employed as such by sur- 
geons to destroy fungous excrescences. 
Very much dilute@, it is exhibited inter- 
naliy as a tonic and antiseptic in the cure of 
typhoid fevers, scurvy, syphiloid diseases, 
and other cachexies. 

Nitric oxyde of Mercury. See Hydrargyri 
nitrico-orydum. 

NITRICO-O/XYDUM HYDRA’R- 
GYRI. See Hydrargyri nitrico-orydum. 

NITROGEN. (From vJpoy, nitre, and 
‘yevvam, to generate; so called because it 
is the generator of nitre.) Azote. Alka- 
ligen. A simple body, very abundant in 
nature, though not producible alone, or in 
an insulated state. It is not distinctly per- 
ceptible to the human senses, however aided 
by instruments. We know it only in its 
combination. But the reality of its exist- 
ence is unquestionable ; since we can mark 
its passage out of one combination into 
another; sitice we know the laws of 
chemical attraction to which it is subject ; 
since we discern the precise character of 
those simple substances with which it is 
combinable, and can distinguish the nature 
of the new compounds which the combin- 
ation produces. ‘The separate existence 
and peculiar nature of this substance were 
first discovered by Dr. Rutherford. It is 
the radical principle of our atmospheric air, 
and some other gaseous substances, and forms 
a constituent part of animal and many 
vegetable substances, It is a component 
part of the nitric acid, and of ammonia. It 
has been considered as an alkalizing prin~- 
ciple, in opposition to oxygen, which, as we 
have noticed before, is the principle of 
acidity. One of the most remarkable com- 
binations into which nitrogen is known to 
enter, is that which takes place between it 
and light and caloric. The compound thus 
produced is called. | 

NITROGEN GAS. 
Phlogisticated air. Azotic gas. Mephitic 
air. Mofette. ; ) 

Properties. —Nitrogen gas, or azotic gas, 
as it is also called, is not possessed of any 
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remarkable property capable of character- 
izing it; but is principally distinguished 
by certain negative qualities, namely, it is 
extremely hurtful to respiration, and quickly 
kills animals. 


flourish in it. It 


Tt has no sensible taste. 


Plants thrive and even — 


neither reddens blue vegetable colours, nor 


precipitates lime, or barytic-water. Its 
weight is to common air, as about .972 to 
1.000. No combustible substance burns in 
nitrogen gas; but it is capable of an imper- 
feet combustion in combination with oxygen 


gas when exposed to the action of the electric - 


spark. It is not absorbable by water. It 


is capable of dissolving sulphur, phosphorus, — 


and charcoal in minute quantities. 
unites to hydrogen under certain conditions, 
and constitutes with it ammonia. When 
united to oxygen in different proportions, it 
produces atmospheric air, gaseous oxyde of 
azote or nitrogen, nitrous gas, nitrous acid, 
and nitric acid. 


It is a component part of — 


I¢am 


q 
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all animal substances, and communicates to — 


them their most distinctive characters. 


It : 


was discovered by Dr. Rutherford, of Edin- — 


burgh. 


Nitrogen gas has been found by Priestley § 
in the Bath waters, and by Dr. Pearson in ~ 


the Buxton waters. 

Methods of obtaining Nitrogen Gas. — 
Nitrogen gas may be obtained by various 
means. For instance, it has been long 
since ascertained that air, which has served 
the purposes of combustion and respiration, 
is no longer proper for these uses. Che- 
mists have availed themselves of this cir- 
cumstance in order to obtain nitrogen gas 
in the following manner. 

1. Makea quantity of sulphuret of potash, 
or sulphuret of iron, into a paste with 
water, and place the mixture in a saucer 
or plate over water, on a stand raised above 
ithe fluid; then invert over it a jar or bell- 
glass, and allow this to stand for a few 
days. The air contained in the bell-glass 
will gradually diminish, as will appear 
from the ascent of the water, until only 
about three-fourths of its original bulk 
remain. 

When no further diminution takes place, 
the vessel containing the sulphuret must be 
removed, and the remaining air will be 
found to be nitrogen gas. 

In this experiment, the moistened sul- 
pharet of potash or iron has a great afiinity to 
oxygen; it attracts and separatesit from the 
atmospheric air, and the nitrogen gas is left 
behind; the sulphur is, during the expe- 
riment, converted into sulphuric acid, which 
unites to the alkali, and forms sulphate of 
potash ; or where sulphuret of iron is used, 
the metal being oxydized at the same time, 
sulphate of iron is formed. The water 
with which the sulphuret is moistened like- 
wise undergoes a decomposition. See Hu- 
diometry. 


2. Nitrogen gas may likewise be obtained 
, 


acid. 
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from fresh animal substances. For this 
purpose, cut a piece of lean muscular 
flesh into small pieces, introduce them into 
a retort, and pour over them weak. nitric 
If the heat of a lamp be then gently 
applied, the gas will be speedily obtained ; 
for all animal substances are composed of 
nitrogen, with carbon, hydrogen, or oxygen; 
and on adding nitric acid in this way, the 
equilibrium of the respective affinities is 
destroyed, the nitrogen gas becoming se- 
parated. 

The fibrous part of animal matter is 
that which affords the most nitrogen gas ; 


“next to this all the concretive parts, such as 


_ production. 


‘and nitrogen. 


the clot of blood; next to that albumi- 
nous matter, such as the serum and the 
white of eggs; gelatinous substances afford 
the least. 

3. Nitrogen gas may likewise be ob- 
tained by causing oxymuriatic acid gas to 
be received in a vessel containing liquid 
ammonia; for ammonia consists of hydrogen 
The hydrogen of the am- 
monia unites to the oxygen of the oxy- 
muriatic acid, and forms water, heat is 
evolved, the nitrogen becomes free, and the 
oxymuriatic acid becomes converted into 
simple muriatic acid. 

NITROGEN, GASEOUS OXYDE 
OF. This combination of nitrogen and 
oxygen was formerly called the dephlogis- 
ticated nitrous gas, but now gaseous oxyde 


of nitrogen or nitrous oxyde. It was first 
discovered by Priestley. Its nature and 
properties have since been investigated 


(though not very accurately) by a society 
of Dutch chemists. 

Professor Davy has examined with un- 
common accuracy the formation and pro- 
perties of all the substances concerned in its 
He has detected the sources 
of error in the experiments of Priestley, and 
the Dutch chemists, and to him we are 
indebted for a thorough knowledge of this 
gas. We shall, therefore, exhibit the phi- 
losophy of this gazeous fluid as we find it 
in his researches concerning the nitrous 
oxyde. 

Properties. —It exists in the form of a per- 
manent gas. A candle burns with a bril- 
liant flame and crackling noise in it; before 
its extinction the white inner flame becomes 
surrounded with a blue one. Phosphorus 
introduced into it, in a state of actual in- 


-flammation, burns with increased splendour, 


as in oxygen gas. Sulphur introduced into 
it when burning with a feeble blue flame is 
instantly extinguished; but when in a state 
of vivid inflammation, it burns with a rose- 
coloured flame. Ignited charcoal burns in 


it more brilliantly than in atmospheric air. 


fron wire, with a small piece of wood affixed 
to it, when inflamed, and introduced into a 
vessel filled with this gas, burns vehemently, 


and throws out bright scintillating sparks, 
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No combustible body, however, burns in it, 
unless it be previously brought to a state of 
vivid inflammation. Hence sulphur may be 
melted, and even sublimed in it, phosphorus 
may be liquefied in it without undergoing 
combustion. Nitrous oxyde is pretty ra- 
pidly absorbed by water that has been 
boiled ; a quantity of gas equal to rather 
more than-half the bulk of the water may 
be thus made to disappear, the water ac~ 
quires a sweetish taste, but its other proper- 
ties do not differ perceptibly from common 
water. The whole of the gas may be ex~ 
pelled again by heat. It does not change 
blue vegetable colours. It has a distinctly 
sweet taste, and a faint but agreeable odour. 
It undergoes no diminution when mingled 
with oxygen or nitrous gas. Most of the 
liquid inflammable bodies, such as ether, 
alcohol, volatile and fat oils, absorb ‘it ra- 
pidly and in great qWantity. Acids exert 
but little action on it. ‘The affinity of the 
neutro-saline solutions for gaseous oxyde of 
nitrogen is very feeble. Green muriate and 
green sulphate of iron, whether holding ni- 
trous gas in solution, or not, do not act 
upon it. None of the gases when mingled 
with it, suffer any perceptible change at 
common temperatures; the muriatic and sul- 
phurous acid gases excepted, which undergo 
a slight expansion. Alkalis freed from 
carbonic acid, exposed in the dry or solid 
form, have no action upon it; they may, 
however, be made to combine with it in the 
nascent state, and then constitute saline 
compounds of a peculiar nature. These 
combinations deflagrate when heated with 
charcoal, and are decomposed by acids ; 
the gaseous oxyde of nitrogen being disen- 
gaged. It undergoes no change whatever 
from the simple effect of light. The action 
of the electric spark, for a long while conti- 
nued, converts it into a gas, analogous to 
atmospheric-air and nitrous acid; the same 
is the case when it is made to pass through 
an ignited earthen tube. It explodes with 
hydrogen in a variety of proportions, at very 
high temperatures; for instance, when elec- 
tric sparks are made to pass through the 
mixture. Sulphuretted, heavy, and light 
carburetted hydrogen gases, and gaseous 
oxide of carbon likewise burn with it when 
a strong red heat is applied. 100 parts by 
weight of nitrous oxyde, contain 36.7 of 
oxygen and 65.5 of nitrogen; .100 cubic 
inches weigh 50 grains at 55° temperature 
and 50 inches atmospheric pressure. Ani- 
mals, when wholly confined in gaseous 
oxyde of nitrogen, give no signs of uneasi- 
ness for some moments, but they soon be- 
come restless and then die. When gaseous 
oxyde of nitrogen is mingled with atmo- 
spheric air, and then received into the lungs, 
it generates highly pleasurable sensations ; 
the effects it produces on the animal system 
are eminently distinguished from every 


- 
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other chemical agent. It excites every fibre 
to action, and rouses the faculties of the 
mind, inducing a state of great exhilaration, 
an irresistible propensity to laughter, a rapid 
flow of vivid ideas, and unusual vigour and 
fitness for muscular exertions, in some re- 
spects resembling those attendant on the 
pleasantest period of intoxication, without 
any subsequent languor, depression of the 
nervous energy, or disagreeable feelings ; 
but more generally followed by vigour, and 
a pleasurable disposition to exertion, which 
gradually subsides. _ 

* Such are the properties that characterise 
the nitrous oxyde. 

The Dutch chemists and some French 
and German philosophers assert that it can- 
not be respired; that burning phosphorus, 
sulphur, and charcoal are extinguished in it, 
&c. It is probable they did not examine it 
in a state of purity, for it is otherwise diffi- 
cult to account for these and many other 
erroneous opinions. 

Methods of obtaining gaseous. oxyde of ni- 
trogen. — Gaseous oxyde of nitrogen is pro- 
duced, when substances, having a strong 
affinity with oxygen are brought into con- 
tact with nitric acid, or with nitrous gas. 
It may therefore be obtained by various pro- 
cesses, in which nitrous gas or nitric acid 
is decomposed by substances capable of 
attracting the greater part of their oxygen. 
The most commodious and. expeditious 
as well as cheapest mode of obtaining 
it, is by decomposing nitrate of ammonia, 
at a certain temperature, in the following 

manner : — 

1. Introduce into a glass retort some pure 
nitrate of ammonia, and apply the heat of 
an Argand’s lamp, the salt will soon liquefy, 
and, when it begins to boil, gas will be 
evolved. Increase the heat gradually till 
the body and neck of the retort become 
filled with a semi-transparent milky white 
vapour. In this state the temperature of 
the fused nitrate is between 340° and 480°. 
After the decomposition has proceeded for. a 
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few minutes, so that the gas evolved quickly 
enlarges the flame of a taper held near the 
orifice of the retort, it may be collected 
over water, care being taken during the 
whole process, never to suffer the temper- 
ature of the fused nitrate to rise above 500° 
Fahr. which may easily be judged of, from 
the density of the vapours in the retort, and 
from the quiet ebullition of the fused nitrate; 
for if the heat be increased beyond this point, 
the vapours in the retort acquire a reddish 
and more ‘transparent appearance ; and the 
fused nitrate begins to rise, and occupy 
twice the bulk it did before. The nitrous 
oxyde, after its generation, is allowed to 


stand over water, for at least six hours, and — 


is then fit for respiration or other experi- 
ments. 

Explanation. — Nitrate of ammonia con» 
sists of nitric acid and ammonia; nitric acid 


is composed of nitrous gas and oxygen: and ~ 
ammonia consists.of hydrogen and nitrogen. ~ 


J te wee 
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At a temperature of about 480° the attrac- 


tions of hydrogen for nitrogen in ammonia, 
and that of nitrous gas for oxygen in nitric 


acid, are diminished: while, on the contrary, © 


the attractions of the hydrogen of ammonia 
for the oxygen of the nitric acid, and that of 
the nitrogen of the ammonia for the nitrous 
gas of the nitric acid, are increased ; hence 
all the former affinities are broken, and new 
ones produced, namely, the hydrogen of 
the ammonia attracts the oxygen of the 
nitric acid, the result of which is water ; the 
nitrogen of the ammonia combines with the 
liberated nitrous gas, and forms ntrous 
oxyde. The water and nitrous oxyde pro- 
duced, probably exist in biniary combination 
in the aériform state, at the temperature of 
the decompesition. 

Such is the philosophy of the production 
of gaseous oxyde of nitrogen, by decompos- 


ing nitrate of ammonia at that temperature, — 


given by Davy. 

To illustrate this complicated play of af: 
finity more fully, the following sketch may, 
not be deemed superfluous. 
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A Diagram exhibiting the production of Gaseous Oxyde of Nitrogen, by decomposing Nitrate 
of Ammonia, at 480° Fahr, 
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Professor Davy has likewise pointed out, 
that, when the heat employed for decom- 
posing nitrate of ammonia is raised above 
the before-stated temperature, another play 
of affinities takes place, the attractions of 
nitrogen and hydrogen for each other and 
of oxygen for nitrous gas are still more di- 
minished, whilst that of nitrogen for nitrous 
gas is totally destroyed, and that of hydro- 
gen for oxygen increased to a greater extent. 
A new attraction likewise takes place, 
namely, that of nitrous gas for nitric acid to 
form nitrous acid vapour, and a new arrange- 
ment of principles is rapidly produced: the 
nitrogen of the ammonia having no affinity 
for any of the single principles at this tem- 
» perature, enters into no binary compound ; 
the oxygen of the nitric acid forms water 
with the hydrogen, and the nitrous gas 
combines with the nitric acid to form nitrous 
acid vapour. 

All these substances most probably exist 
in combination, at the temperature of their 
production; and at a lower temperature 
assume the form of nitrous acid, nitrous 
gas, nitrogen, and water; and hence we 
see the necessity of not heating the nitrate 
of ammonia above the before-stated tem- 
perature. 

On account of the rapid absorption of 
gazeous oxyde of nitrogen by water, it is 
economical to preserve the fluid which has 
been used to confine this gas, and to make 
use of it for collecting other quantities of 
it. In order to hasten its production, the 
nitrate of ammonia may be previously freed 


from its water of crystallization by gently 
fusing itin a glass or Wedgwood’s bason for 
a few minutes, aud then keeping it for use 
in a well-stopped bottle. . 

2. Nitrous oxyde may likewise be ob- 
tained by exposing common nitrous gas to 
alkaline sulphites, particularly to sulphite 
of potash containing its full quantity of 
water of crystallization. The nitrous oxyde 
produced from nitrous gas by sulphite of 
potash has all the properties of that gene- 
rated from the decomposition of nitrate of 
ammonia. 

The conversion of nitrous gas into ni- 
trous oxyde, by these bodies, depends on 
the abstraction of a portion of its oxygen 
by the greater affinity of the sulphite pre- 
sented to it. The nitrogen and remaining 
oxygen assume a more condensed state of 
existence, and constitute nitrous oxyde. 

3. Nitrous oxyde may also be obtained 
by mingling together nitrous gas and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen- gas. The volume of 
gases in this case is diminished, sulphur de- 
posited, ammonia, water, and nitrous oxyde 
are formed. 

The change of principles which takes 
place in this experiment depends upon the 
combination of the hydrogen of the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, with different portions 
of the oxygen and nitrogen of the nitrous 
gas, to form water and ammonia, while it 
deposits sulphur. The remaining oxygen 
and nitrogen being left in due proportion 
constitute nitrous oxyde, 

Remark, — This singular exertion of at- 


te 
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traction by a simple body appears highly 


improbable a priori; but the formation of | 


ammonia, and the non-oxygenation of the 
sulphur, elucidate the fact. In performing 
this experiment care should be taken that 
the gases should be rendered as dry as pos- 
sible; for the presence of water considerably 
retards the decomposition. 

4, Nitrous oxyde may also be produced 
by presenting alkaline sulphurets to nitrous 
gas. Davy observed that a solution of sul- 
phuret of strontian, or barytes, answers this 
purpose best. 

This decomposition of nitrous gas is not 
solely produced by the abstraction of oxyg 
from the nitrous gas, to form sulphuric 
acid. It depends equally on the decompo- 
sition of the sulphuretted hydrogen dissolved 
in the solution or liberated from it. In this 
process, sulphur is deposited and sulphuric 
acid formed. 

5. Nitrous oxyde is obtained in many 
circumstances similar to those in which ni- 
trous gas is produced. Dr. Priestley found 
that nitrous oxyde was evolved, together 
with nitrous gas, during the solution of iron 
tin, and zinc in nitric acid. ; 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
rationale of these processes, for very com- 
plicated agencies of affinities take place. 
Either the nascent hydrogen arising from 
the decomposition of the water by the me- 
tallic substance may combine with portions 
of the oxygen and nitrogen of the nitrous 
gas; and thus by forming water and ammo- 
nia, convert it into nitrous oxyde ; or the 


metallic substance may attract at the same 


time oxygen from the water and nitrous gas, 
whilst the nascent hydrogen of the water 
seizes upon a portion of the nitrogen of the 
nitrous gas, to form ammonia. The analogy 
between this process and the decemposition 
of nitrous gas by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
renders the first opinion most probable. 

Such are the principal methods of obtaining 
nitrous oxyde. There are no reasons, Davy 
thinks, for supposing that nitrous oxyde is 
formed in any of the processes of nature, 
and the nice equilibrium of affinity by which 
it is constituted forbids us to hope for the 
power of composing it from its simple prin- 
ciples. We must be content to produce it 
artificially. 

NITRO-MURIATIC ACID. |The 
compound acid formed by uniting the nitric 
and muriatic acids. It is commonly known 
by the name of aqua regia. See Ozy- 
muriatic acid. 

NITROUS ACID. This name has 
usually been given to nitric acid, impregnated 
with nitrous gas, to which it owes its colour ; 
for pure nitric acid is colourless. 

The common mode of obtaining nitrous 
acid is to decompose nitrate of potash by 
means of sulphuric acid with the assistance 
of heat. The nitric acid suffers a partial 
decomposition during the process, and hence 


gen . 
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it is the nitrous acid which is obtained in the 
first process of distillation. 

It seems to be true that nitrous acid of a 
much darker orange red colour is obtained 
by decomposing nitrate of potash by means 
of sulphate of iron, than when the same 
salt is decomposed by sulphuric acid. The 
following is the process made use of by some 
manufacturers ; — 

Take a quantity of sulphate of iron, de- 
prived of its water of crystallization by heat, 
and mix it with an equal weight of dry 
nitrate of potash; put the mixture into a 
glass retort, to which a very spacious receiver 
has been luted, containing a little water, 
and begin the distillation with a very slow 
fire. As soon as the red vapours cease to 
come over, let the fire be slackened, and, 
when the vessels are cooled, the receiver 
may be cautiously withdrawn, and its con- 
tents quickly transferred through a glass 
funnel into a bottle, furnished with a ground 
stopper. 3 

NITROUS GAS. The name of nitrous | 
gas is given to an aériform fluid, consisting 
of a certain quantity of nitrogen and oxygen, 
combined with caloric. It is an elastic, © 
colourless fluid, having no sensible taste ; 
it is neither acid nor alkaline; it is exceed- 
ingly hurtful to animals, producing instant 
suffocation whenever they attempt to breathe 
it. The greater number of combustible 
bodies refuse to burn in it. It is neverthe-. 
less capable of supporting the combustion of 
some of these bodies. Phosphorus burns 
in nitrous gas wheu introduced into it ina 
state of inflammation; pyrophorus takes 
fire in it spontaneously. 

It is not decomposable by water, though 
100 cubic inches of this fluid, when freed 
from air, absorb about five cubic inches of — 
the gas. ‘This solution is void of taste; it 
does not redden blue vegetable colours; 


‘the gas is expelled again when the water is 


made to boil or suffered to freeze. Nitrous 
gas has no action on nitrogen gas even when 
assisted by heat. It is decomposed by seve- 
ral metals at high temperatures. 

Its specific gravity, when perfectly pure, 
is to that of atmospheric air as about 1.04 
to l. 

Ardent spirits, saccharine matters, hydro- 
carbonates, sulphurous acid, and phosphorus 
have no action on it at the common temper- 
ature. It is not sensibly changed by the 
action of light. Heat dilates it. -Jt rapidly 
combines with oxygen gas at common tem- 
peratures, and converts it into nitrous acid. 
Atmospheric air produces the same effect 
but with less intensity. It is absorbable by 
green sulphate, muriate and nitrate of iren, 
and decomposable by alkaline, terrene, and 
metallic sulphurets, and other bodies that 
have a strong affinity for oxygen; but it is 
not capable of combining with them chemi- 
cally, so as to form saline compounds. - From 
the greatest number of bodies which absorb 
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it, it may be again janelle by the applica- 
tion of heat. 

It communicates to flame a greenish co- 
lour before extinguishing it; when mixed 
with hydrogen gas this acquires the property 
of burning with a green flame. It is ab- 
sorbable by nitrie acid and renders it 
fuming. 

When exposed to the action of caloric in 
au ignited porcelain tube, it experiences no 
alteration, but when electric sparks are 
made to pass through it, it is decomposed 
and converted into nitrous acid, and nitro- 
gen gas. Phosphorus does not shine in it. 
It is composed of about eight parts of oxygen 


and seven of nitrogen. 


trous gas will be produced. 


Methods of obtaining nitrous gas. —1. Put 
into a small proof, or retort, some copper 
wire or pieces of the same metal, and pour 
on it nitric acid of commerce diluted with 
water, an effervescence takes place and ni- 
After having 
suffered the first portions to escape on 


account of the atmospheric air contained 


in the retort, collect the gas in the water- 
apparatus as usual. In order to obtain the 
gas in a pure state, it must then be shook 
for some time in contact with water. The 
water in this instance suffers no alteration, 
on the contrary, the acid undergoes a partial 
decomposition ; the metal robs some of the 
nitric acid of the greatest part of its oxygen 
and becomes oxydized ; the acid having lost 
so much of its oxygen, becomes thereby so 
altered, that at the usual temperature it can 
exist no longer in the liquid state, but in- 
stantly expands and assumes the form of 
gas ; ceasing at the same time to act as an 
acid, {and exhibiting different properties : 
but the acid remaining undecomposed com- 
bines with the oxyde of orEieh and forms 
nitrate of copper. 

Instead of presenting copper -to nitric 


acid, iron, zinc, mercury, or silver may be 


made use of. The metals best suited for the 
production of nitrous gas are silver, mer- 
cury, and copper. 

2. Nitrous gas may likewise be obtained 
by synthesis, “This method of obtaining it 
we owe to Dr. Milner of Cambridge. 

Into the middle of an earthen tube about 
20 inches long and three-fourths of an inch 
wide, open at both ends, put as much 
coarsely-powdered manganese as is sufficient 
nearly to fill it. Let this tube traverse a 
furnace having two openings opposite to each 
other. To one end of the tube lute a re- 
tort containing water strongly impregnated 
with ammonia, and to the other adapt a 
bent glass tube which passes into the pneu- 
Matic trough. Let a fire be kindled in the 
furnace, aid when the manganese may be 
supposed to be red hot, apply a gentle heat 
to the retort and drive over it the vapour of 
the ammonia; the consequence will be that 
nitrous gas will be delivered at the farther 


end of the tube, while the ammonia enters 
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the other end; and this effect does not take 
place without the presence of the alkali. 

Explanation. — Ammonia consists of hy- 
drogen and nitrogen, its hydrogen combines 
with the oxygen which is given out by the 
ignited manganese, and forms water, its 
nitrogen unites at the same time to another 
portion of the oxygen and constitutes the 
nitrous gas. 

There is a cause of deception in this ex~ 
periment, against which the operator ought 
to be on his guard, lest he should conclude 
no nitrous gas is formed, when, in reality, 
there is a considerable quantity. The am- 
monia, notwithstanding every precaution, 
will frequently pass over undecomposed. If 
the receiver in the pneumatic trough is filled 
with water, great part of this will indeed be 
presently absorbed; but still some portion 
of it will mix with the nitrous gas formed in 
the process. Upon admitting the atmosphe- 
ric air, the nitrous gas will become decom- 
posed, and the red nitrous fumes instantly 
unite with the alkali, The receiver is pre- 
sently filled with white clouds of nitrate 
of ammonia; and in this manner a wrong 
conclusion may easily be drawn from the 
want of the orange colour of the nitrous 
fumes. A considerable quantity of nitrous 
gas may have been formed, and yet no 
orange colour appear, owing to this cir- 
cumstance ; and therefore it is easy to un- 
derstand how .a small quantity of nitrous 
gas may be most effectually disguised by the 
same cause. 

Dr. Milner also obtained nitrous gas, by 
passing ammonaical gas over sulphate of iron 
deprived of its water of crystallization. 

Nirrovus oxime. See Nitrogen, gaxeous 
oxide of. 

Ni‘trum. ‘This name was anciently given 
to natron, but in modern times to nitrate of 
potash, See Nitre. 

Ni'rrum Purivica/‘tuM. 

Nr’trRuM VITRIOLA TUM. 
and soda. See Sod@ sulphas. 

No‘sitis. (Quasi noscibilis, from nosco, 
to know.) <A valve of the heart, by way of 
eminence, is called nobilis valvula, the noble 
valve. 

Nosie metats. A name formerly be- 
stowed on the perfect metals, gold, silver, 
and platina. 

Nocrameguta’tio. (From noz, night, 
and ambulo, to walk.)  Noctiswrgiwm. 
Walking in the night, when asleep. See 
Oneirodynia. 

Nocrisu’/rg1um. See Noctambulatio. 

Nocturnal emissions. See Gonorrhea 
dormientium. we 

Noppine cnicus. The systematic name 
of this plant is Cnicus cernuus, of Linnzus. 
In Siberia the tender stalks are first peeled 
and then boiled and eaten by the inhabit- 
ants. . 

NODE. Nodus. A hard circumscribed 
tumour, proceeding from a bone, and caused 


See Nitre. 
Sulphuric acid 
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by a swelling of the periosteum ; they appear 
on eyery patt of the body, but are more 

-gommon on such as are thinly covered with 
muscles, as the os frontis, fore-part of the 
tibia, radius and ulna. As they increase in 
size they become more painful from the 
distention they occasion in the periosteum. 
When they continue long the bone becomes 

_ completely carious. 

Novus. (From Anad, to tie, Heb.) A 
node or swelling upon a bone. See Node. 

No‘’t1 me ta‘NcERE. A species of herpes 
affecting the skin and cartilages of the nose, 
very difficult to cure, because it is exasper- 
ated by most applications. The disease ge- 
nerally commences with small, superficial 
spreading ulcerations on the alz of the nose, 
which become more or less concealed be- 
neath furfuraceous scabs. The whole nose 
is frequently destroyed by the progressive 
ravages of this peculiar disorder, which 
sometimes cannot be stopped or retarded by 
any treatment, external or internal. 

Noma. (From veuw, to eat.) Noma. 
Ulcers that sometimes attack the cheek or 
vulva of young girls. They appear in the 
form of red and somewhat livid spots; are 
not attended with pyrexia, pain, or tumour, 
and in a few days become gangrenous. 


NON-NATURALS. Under this term, 


NOS 


antient physicians comprehend air, meat 
and drink, sleep and watching, motion and 
rest, the retentions and excretions, and the | 


affections of the mind ; or, in other words, — 
those principal matters which do not enter — 


: 


into the composition of the body, but at the 


same time are necessary to its existence. 
No’nus. (Quasi novenus, from novem, 
nine.) Humeri musculus placentini. 
ninth or coracoid muscle of the shoulder. 
No’PAt. 
feeds the cochineal insect. 


The — 


Nopalnochetzth. The plant that | 


Norzia/npicm Ba’ccm. See Rubus arc- 


ticus. 
NOSE. Nasus. See Nares. 
Nose, bleeding of. See Epistazis. 
Nosoco’m1umM. 


An hospital. 
Nosopo’cuium. 
NOSOLOGY. 


See Nosocomium. 
(Nosologia, from vooos, 


(From vogos, a disease, 
and kouew, to take care of.) Nosodochium. 


a disease, and Aoyos, a discourse.) The 


doctrine of the names of diseases. 


Modern © | 


physicians. understand by nosology the ar- — 
rangement of diseases in classes, orders, ge- — 


nera, species, &c. The following are the 


approved arrangements of the several noso- 


logists.. That of Dr. Cullen is generally 
adopted in this country, and next to it the 
arrangement of Sauvages. 


' Synoptical View of the Classes, Orders, and Genera, according to the CuLumn1an System. 


CLASS I—PYREXIA. 


Orver I. 135. Peritonitis 29. Pestis 
FEBRES. 14. Gastritis 50. Erysipelas 
§ 1. Intermitientes. 15. Enteritis - 51, Miliaria 
1. Tertiana 16. Hepatitis 352. Urticaria 
2. Quartana 17. Splenitis 33. Pemphigus 
5. Quotidiana. 18. Nephritis 354, Aphtha. 
§ 2. Continue. 19. Cystitis ,  Orver IV. 
4, Synocha 20. Hysteritis HEMORRHAGIZ. 
5. Typhus 21. Rheumatismus 35. Epistaxis 
6. Synochus. * 292, Odontalgia 56. Hemoptysis 
Orver II. 235. Podagra 37. Hemorrhois’ 
PHLEGMASIZ. 24, Arthropuosis. 38. Menorrhagia. 
7. Phlogosis Orper III. Orper V. 
8. Ophthalmia EXANTHEMATA. PROFLUVIA. : 
9. Phrenitis 25. Variola -39. Catarrhus 
10. Cynanche 26. Varicella 40. Dysenteria. 
“11. Pneumonia. 27. Rubeola 
12. Carditis. 28. Scarlatina 
CLASS Il.—NEUROSES. . 
Orver I. Orver ITT. 57. Colica 
SPASMI. 58. Cholera 
COMATA. 47. Tetanus 59. Diarrhoea 
41. Apoplexia 48. Convulsio 60. Diabetes 
42. Paralysis 49. Chorea 61. Hysteria 
: 50. Raphania 62. Hydrophobia. 
Orver II. 51. Epilepsia ORDER a 
52. Palpitatio VESANIE. 
ADYNAMI&. 55. Asthma 63. Amentia 
45. Syncope 54. Dyspnoea 64. Melancholia 
44. Dyspepsia 55. Pertussis 65. Mania 
45. Hypochondriasis 56. Pyrosis 66. Oneirodynia. 


46, Chlorosis, R 
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CLASS III.—CACHEXIZ. 
Orver I. 72, Physometra. 81. Rachitis. 
MARCORES. § 5 Aquose. Orpen FEI. 
67. Tabes 73. Anasarca IMPETIGINES. 
68. Atrophia. 74, Hydrocephalus 82. Scrophula 
Orper II, 75. Hydrorachitis 83. Syphilis 
INTUMESCENTIZ. 76. Hydrothorax 84, Scorbutus 
§ 1. Adipose. 77. Ascites 85. Elephantiasis 
69. Polysarcia. 78. Hydrometra 86. Lepra 
§ 2. Flatuose. 79. Hydrocele. 87, Frambesia 
70. Pneumatosis § 4. Solide. 88. Trichoma 
71. Tympanites. 80. Physconia 89. Icterus. _ 
CLASS IV.—LOCALES. 
Orverr I. 109. Mutitas 130. Cancer 
: DYSZSTHESL. 110. Paraphonia 131. Bubo 
90. Caligo 111. Psellismus 152. Sarcoma 
91. Amaurosis 1/2. Strabismus 1353. Verruca 
92. Dysopia 113. Dysphagia 154. Clavus 
935. Pseudoblepsis 114, Contractura. 135. Lupia. 
94, Dysecoea Orver IV. 156. Ganglion 
95. Paracusis APOCENOSES. 137. Hydatis 
96. Anosmia 115. Profusio 138. Hydarthrus 
97. Agheustia 116. Ephidrosis 159. Exostosis. 
98. Anesthesia. 117. Epiphora Orver VIT.} 
Orver II. 118. Ptyalismus ECTOPIZ, 
DYSOREXIA. 119. Enuresis 140. Hernia 
§ 1. Appetitus erronei. 120. Gonorrheea. 141. Prolapsus 
99. Bulimia Oxver V. 142. Luxatio. 
100. Polydipsia EPISCHESES. Orver VIII. 
101. Pica 121. Obstipatio DYALYSES.° 
102. Satyriasis 122. Ischuria 143. Vulnus 
103. Nymphomania 123. Dysuria 144, Ulcus 
104. Nostalgia 124, Dyspermatismus 145. Herpes 
§ 2. Appetitus deficientes. 125. Amenorrhea. 146. Tinea 
105. Anorexia Orver VI. 147. Psora 
106. Adipsia TUMORES. 148. Fractura 
107. Anaphrodisia. . 126. Aneurisma 149. Caries. 
Orver III. 127. Varix 
DYSCINESIZ. 128. Ecchymoma 
108. Aphonia 129, Schirrus 
Synoptical View of the System of SAvVAGEs. 
CLASS I—VITIA. 
Orver I. 16. Bubo 53. Varix 
MACUL. 17. Parotis 54, Hydatis 
Genus 1. Leucoma 18. Furunculus 35. Marisca 
2. Vitiligo 19. Anthrax 56. Staphyloma 
5. Ephelis 20. Cancer 37. Lupia 
4, Gutta rosea 21. Paronychia 58. Hydarthrus 
5. Nevus 22, Phimosis. 59. Apostema 
6. Ecchymoma. Orver IV. 40. Exomphalus 
Orver II. EXCRESCENTIZ. 41. Oscheocele. 
EFFLORESCENTIA. 23. Sarcoma Orpen VI. 
7. Herpes 24. Condyloma ECTOPIZ. 
8. Epinyctis 25. Verruca 42,, Exophthalmia 
9. Psydracia 26. Pterygium 43. Blepharoptosis 
10. Hidroa. 27. Hordeolum 44. Hypostaphyle 
Orpver III. 28. Bronchocele 45. Paraglossa. 
PHYMATA. 29. Exostosis 46. Proptoma 
11. Erythema 30. Gibbositas 47. Exania 
12. Ckdema 51. Lordosis. 48. Exocyste 
13. Emphysema Orver V. 49. Hysteroptosis, 
14. Scirrhus CYSTIDES. 50. Enterocele 
15, Phlegmone 52, Aneurisma 51, Epiplocele 


52. Gasterocele 
53. Hepatocele 
54. Splenocele 
55. Hysterocele 
56. Cystocele 

57. Encephalocele 
58. Hysteroloxia 
59. Parorchidium 
, 60. Exarthrema 
61. Diastasis 


Orver I. 
CONTINUE. 
79, Ephemera 
80. Synocha 
81. Synochus 


82. Typhus 


Orper I. 


EXAMTHEMATICE. 


91. Pestis 

92. Variola 
93. Pemphigus 
94. Rubeola 
95. Miliaris 
96. Purpura 
97. Erysipelas 
98. Scarlatina 
99. Essera 


Orver I. 


TONICI PARTIALES. 


116. Strabismus 

117. Trismus 

118. Obstipitas 

119. Contractura 

120. Crampus 

121. Priapismus 
Orver ITI. 


TONICI GENERALES. 


122, Tetanus 


Ornver I. 


SPASMODIC. 


138. Ephialtes 
139. Sternutatio 
140. Oscedo 

141. Singultus 


Ornper I. 


DYSZSTHESIZ. 


152. Cataracta 
153. Caligo 

154. Amblyopia 
155. Amaurosis 
156. Anosmia 
157. Agheustia 
158. Dysecoea 
159. Paracusis 
160. Cophosis 
161. Anesthesia, 


NOSOLOGY, 


62. Laxarthrus. 
Orver VII. 
PLAGE. 

65. Vulnus 

64. Punctura 

65. Excoriatio 

66. Contusio 

67. Fractura 

68. Fissura 

69. Ruptura 


CLASS II.—FEBRES. 


83. Hectica. 
Orper IT. 
REMITTENTES. 
84, Amphimerina 
85. Triteophya 
86. Tetartophya. 


100. Aphtha. 
Onver IT. 


MEMBRANACEZ. 


101. Phrenitis 
102. Paraphrenesis 
103. Pleuritis 
104. Gastritis 
105. Enteritis 
106. Epiploitis 
107. Metritis 

108. Cystitis. 


CLASS IV.—SPASMI. 


125. Catochus. 
Orper ITI. 


CLONICI PARTIALES. 


124, Nystagmus 
125. Carphologia 
126. Pandiculatio 
127. Apomyttosis 
128. Convulsio 
129. ‘Tremor 

150. Palpitatio 
131. Claudicatio. 


142. Tussis. 
Orper ITI. 
OPPRESSIVZ. 
145. Stertor 
144. Dyspneea, 
145. Asthma 


Orpver IT. 


- ANEPITHYMIA. 


162. Anorexia 

165. Adipsia 

164, Anaphrodisia. 
Orver ITI. 

DYSCINESILA. 

165. Mutitas 

166. Aphonia 

167. Psellismus 

168. Paraphonia ' 

169, Paralysis 


“a e 


70. Amputatura 
71. Ulcus 

72. Exulceratio 
75. Sinus 

74, Fistula 

75. Rhagas 

76. Eschara 
77. Caries 

78. Arthrocace. 


Orver III. 
INTERMITTENTES. 
87. Quotidiana 
88. Tertiana 
89. Quartana 
90. Erratica. 


CLASS III.—PHLEGMASIZ. 


Orper III. 
PARENCHYMATOS£. 
109. Cephalitis 
110. Cynanche 
111. Carditis 
112. Peripneumonia 
1135. Hepatitis 
114. Splenitis 
115. Nephritis. 


Orverr IV. 
CLONICI GENERALES, 
132. Rigor 
133. Eclampsia 
154, Epilepsia 
135. Hysteria 
156. Scelotyrbe 
157. Beriberia. 


CLASS V.—ANHELATIONES. 


146. Orthopnea 
147. Angina 

148. Pleurodyne 
149. Rheuma 
150. Hydrothorax 
151. Empyema. 


CLASS VI.—_DEBILITATES. 


170. Hemiplegia 
171. Paraplexia. 
Orver IV. 
LEIPOPSYCHIE. 
172. Asthenia 
175. Leipothymia 
174. Syncope 
175. Asphyxia. 
Orver V. 
COMATA. 
176. Catalepsis 
177, Eestasis 


Typhomania 
Lethargus 


178. 
179. 


Orper I. 
VAGI. 

Arthritis 
Ostocopus 
Rheumatismus 
Catarrhus 
Anxietas 
Lassitudo 
Stupor | 
Pruritus 
Algor 
Ardor. 

Orper II, 

CAPITIS. 
Cephalalgia 


£83. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
, 192. 


193. 


Orver I. 
HALLUCINATIONES. 
216. Vertigo 
217. Suffusio 
218. Diplopia 
219. Syrigmos 
220. Hypochondriasis 
221. Somnambulismus 
Orver II. 
MOROSITATES. 
992. Pica 


Orper I. 

SANGUIFLUXUS. 
239. Hemorrhagia 
240. Hemoptysis 
941. Stomacace 
242. Hematemesis 
243. Hematuria 
244. Menorrhagia 
245. Abortus. 

Orver IT. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 
Hepatirrhoea 
Hemorrhois 
Dysenteria 
Melena 


246. 
247. 
248. 

249, 


Orper I. 


MACIES. 


Tabes 
Phthisis 
Atrophia 
Aridura. 
Orpver If. 
INTUMESCENTI. 
279. Polysarcia 
280. Pneumatosis 
281. Anasarca 
282. Phlegmatia 
283. Physconia 
284. Graviditas. - 


275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 


NOSOLOGY. 


180. Cataphora 
181. Carus 


182, 


CLASS VII..DOLORES. 


194, Cephalza 

195. Hemicrania 

196. Ophthalmia 

197. Otalgia 

198. Odontalgia. 

Orver ITT. 

PECTORIS. 

Dysphagia 

Pyrosis 

Cardiogmus. 

Orver IV. 


199. 
200. 
201. 


ABDOMINALES IN- 


TERNI. 
209. Cardialgia 
203. Gastrodynia 


204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
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Apoplexia, 


Colica 
Hepatalgia 
Splenalgia 
Nephralgia 
Dystocia 
Hysteralgia. 
Orpver V. 


EXTERNI ET ARTU- 


210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 


CLASS VIII.—VESANIZ. 


223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 


Bulimia 
Polydipsia 
Antipathia 
Nostalgia 
Panophobia 
Satyriasis 
Nymphomania 
Tarantismus 
Hydrophobia. 


Orver III.—DELIRIA. 


232. Paraphrosyne 


CLASS IX.— FLUXUS. 


Nausea 
Vomitus 
Tleus 
Cholera 
Diarrhea 
Ceeliaca 
Lienteria 
Tenesmus, 
Onper III. 
SERIFLUXUS. 
Ephidrosis 
Epiphora 
Coryza 
Ptyalismus 
Anacatharsis 


250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 


258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 


233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 


UM. 
Mastodynia 
Rachialgia 
Lumbago 
Ischias 
Proctalgia 
Pudendagra. 


Amentia 

Melancholia 

Mania 

Dezmonomania. 
Orver IV. 


VESANIAE ANOMA- 


237. 
238. 


263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 


272. 
273. 


(274, 


CLASS X.— CACHEXIZ. 


Orver ITI. 295. 
HYDROPES PARTIA-~ 296. 
LES. 297. 
285. Hydrocephalus. 298. 
286. Physocephaius 299. 
287. Hydrorachitis 
288. Ascites 
289. Hydrometra 300. 
290. Physometra 301. 
291. '‘Tympanites 302. 
292. Meteorismus $03. 
293. Ischuria. 304. 
Orver IV. 805. 
TUBERA. ; 
294, Rachitis 


LAE. 
Amnesia. 
Agrypnia. 


Diabetes 
Enuresis 
Dysuria 
Pyuria 
Leucorrhcea 
Gonorrhea 
Dyspermatismus 
Galactirrhoea 
Otorrhcea. 
Orver IV. 
AERIFLUXUS. 
Flatulentia 
E.dopsophia 
Dysodia 


Scrophula 
Carcinoma 
Leontiasis 
Malis 
Frambeesia. 
Orper V. 
IMPETIGINES. 
Syphilis 
Scorbutus. 
Elephantiasis 
Lepra 
Scabies 
Tinea 


306. 


307 


308. 


309 
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Orper VI. 
ICTERITIA. 
Aurigo 
. Melasicterus 
Phenigmus | 
. Chlorosis_ 


NOSOLOGY. 


Orver VII. 312. Alopecia 
CACHEXIAE ANOMA- 313. Elcosis 
LA. 314. Gangrena 
$10. Phthiriasis 315. Necrosis. 


311. Trichoma 


Synoptical View of the System of Linnawus. 


Onvex I. 
CONTAGIOSI. 


- Merta 
. Pestis 
. Variola 
Rubeola 


Orper I. 


CONTINENTES. 
. Diaria 
. Synocha 
. Synochus 
. Lenta. 


Orver I. 


MEMBRANACEI. 
. Phrenitis 
. Paraphrenesis 
. Pleuritis 
. Gastritis 
. Enteritis 


Orper I. 
INTRINSECI. 


. Cephalagia 
. Hemicrania 
. Gravedo 

. Ophthalmia 
. Otalgia 

. Odontalgia 
. Angina 

. Soda 


Orper I. 


IDEALES. 


. Delirium 

. Paraphrosyne 
. Amentia 

. Mania 

. Demonia 

. Vesania 

. Melancholia. 


Orper II. 


IMAGINARII. 


. Syringmos 


Orver I. 


DEFECTIVI. 


. Lassitudo 
. Languor 
. Asthenia 


Lipothymia 


5. Petechia 8. Uredo 

6. Syphilis ; 9. Aphtha. 
Orper IT. Orper ITI, 

SPORADICI. . SOLITARIL 

7. Miliaria 10. Erysipelas. 

CLASS II. —CRITICI. . A 
Orver Il. . Orprer III... © 

INTERMITTENTES. EXACERBANTES. 

15. Quotidiana 20. Amphimerina 

16. Tertiana 21. Tritzus 

17. Quartana 22. Tetartophia 

18. Duplicana 23. Hemitritza 

19. Errana 24, Hectica. 


CLASS Ili. — PHLOGISTICI. 
. Hepatitis 


30. Proctitis 
31. Cystitis. 36. 
- Orver II. ST. 
PARENCHYMATICI. 38. 
32. Sphacelismus 
33. Cynanche 
34. Peripneumonia 39. 


CLASS IV. — DOLOROSI. 


CLASS I.— EXANTHEMATICI. 


Splenitis 
Nephritis 
Hysteritis. _ 
Orver ITI. 
MUSCULOSI. 


‘Phlegmone. 


48. Cardialgia 58. Pudendagra 

49. Gastrica 59. Proctica. oN 

50. Colica Orver II. — 
51. Hepatica EXTRINSECI, 
52. Splenica 60. Arthritis 

53. Pleuritica 61. Ostocopus 

54. Pneumonica 62. Rheumatismus 

55. Hysteralgia 63. Volatica 

56. Nephritica 64. Pruritus. 

57. Dysuria 


CLASS V.— MENTALES. 


73. Phantasma 81. Satyriasis— 
74. Vertigo 82. Erotomania 
75. Panophobia 83. Nostalgia 
76. Hypochondriasis 84. Tarantismus 
77. Somnambulismus. 85. Rabies 
Orver III. 86. Hydrophobia 
PATHETECI. 87. Cacositia 
78. Citta 88. Antipathia 
79. Bulimia 89. Anxietas. 


. Polydipsia 


CLASS VI.— QUIETALES. 


94, Syncope 98. Lethargus 
95. Asphyxia. 99. Cataphora 
Orpver IT. 100. Carus 
SOPOROSI. 101. Apoplexia 
96. Somnolentia 102, Paraplegia 
97, Typhomania 103, Hemiplegia 


Paralysis 
Stupor. 
Orpver III. 
PRIVATIVI. 
Morosis 
Oblivio 
Amblyopia. 


104. 
] 05. 


106. 
107. 
108. 


Orper I. 
SPASTICI. 

Spasmus 
Priapismus 
Borborygmos 
Trismos 
Sardiasis 
Hysteria 
Tetanus 
Catochus 
Catalepsis 


121. 
122. 
(123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
27. 
128. 
129. 


Orper I. 


SUFFOCATORII. 


Raucedo 
Vociferatio 
Risus 

Fletus 
Suspirium 
Oscitatio 

. Pandiculatio 
Singultus 


146. 
147. 
‘148. 
149. 


Orver I. 
CAPITIS. 
172,., Otorrheea 
Epiphora 
Hemorrhagia 
Coryza 
Stomacace 
Ptyalismus. 
Orpver. II. 
THORACIS. 
Screatus 
Expectoratio 
Heemoptysis 
Vomica, 
Orver ITI. 
ADOMINIS. 
. Ructus 


Orver I, 
EMACIANTES. 
Phthisis 
Tabes 
211. Atrophia 
212. Marasmus 
213. Rachitis. 


209. 
210. 


. Orver I. 
HUMORALTA. 
227. Aridura 
228, Digitium 


NOSOLOGY. 


109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 


Cataracta 
Amaurosis 
Scotomia 
Cophosis 
Anosmia 
Ageustia 


115. 


116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


1 20. 


CLASS VII. — MOTORII. 


130. Agrypnia. 
Orver II. 

AGITATORII. 

Tremor 
Palpitatio 
Orgasmus 
Subsultus 

Carpologia 

136. Stridor 

137. Hippos 

138. Psellismus 


131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 


. Sternutatio 
. Tussis 

. Stertor 

. Anhelatio 
. Suffocatio 
. Empyema 
. Dyspnea 
. Asthma 

. Orthopneea 
. Ephialtes. 


139. 
140. 


141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 


CLASS VIII. — SUPPRESSORII. 
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Aphonia 
Anorexia 
Adipsia 
Anesthesia 
Atecnia 
Atonia. 


Chorea 
Beriberi. 

Orver II. _. 
AGITATORII. 
Rigor 
Convulsio. 
Epilepsia 
Hieranosos 
Raphania. 


Orper II. 


CONSTRICTORIL. 


170. 
171. 


CLASS IX. — EVACUATORII. 


Nausea 
Vomica 
Hematemesis 
Iliaca 
Cholera 
Diarrhoea 
Lienteria 
Coeliaca 
Cholirica 
Dysenteria 
Hemorrhois 
‘Tenesmus 
Crepitus. 

Orper IV. | 
GENITALIUM. 


Enuresis 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 


196. 


197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 


. Aglutitio 

. Flatulentia 

. Obstipatio 

. Ischuria 

. Dysmenorrheea 
. Dyslochia 


Aglactatio 
Sterilitas. 


Stranguria 
Diabetes. 
Hematuria 
Glus 
Gonorrhoea 
Leucorrheea 
Menorrhagia 
Parturitio 
Abortus 
Mola. 
Orprer V. 


CORPORIS EXTERNI. 


207. 


208. 


CLASS X.—DEFORMES. 


Orver II. 

TUMIDOSI. 
Polysarcia _ 
Leucophlegmatia 
Anasarca 
Hydrocephalus 
Ascites 
Hyposarca 
Tympanites 


214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 


CLASS.. XI.—VITIA. 


929. Emphysema 
230. ' Oedema 
231, Sugillatio 
232, Iiitlammatio 


221. 


222. 
223. 
224, 
225. 
226. 


233. 
204. 


Galactia 
Sudor. 


Graviditas 

Orper III. 
DECOLORES. 
Cachexia 
Chlorosis 
Scorbutus 
Icterus 
Plethora. 


Abscessus 
Gangrena 


235. Sphacelus, 
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236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
- 243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 


EXULCERATIONES. 


950. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
955. 
956. 
PVE 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262, 


263. 
264. 
265. 


eter rmnalg Se 
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Orper IT. 
DIALYTICA. 

Fractura 
Luxatura 
Ruptura 
Contusura 
Profusio 
Vulnus 
Amputatura 
Laceratura 
Punctura 
Morsura 
Combustura 
Excoriatura 
Intertrigo 
Rhagas 

Orver III. 


Ulcus 
Cacoethes 
Noma 
Carcinoma 
Ozena 
Fistula 
Caries 
Arthrocace 
Cocyta 
Paronychia 
Pernio 
Pressura 
Arctura. 
Orpver IV. 
SCABIES. 
Lepra} ~ 
Tinea 


Achor 


Orprr I. 


. Quotidiana 
Tertiana 


- Quartana 
. Quintana 
. Sextana 


Septana 
Octana 


. Nonana 
. Decimana 


Vaga 
Menstrua 
Tertiana duplex 


- Quartana duplex 
- Quartana triplex. 


Orver II. 


CONTINUE. 


§ 1. Simplices. 
Quotidiana’ 


. Synochus 
. Amatoria 


Phrenitis 


. Epiala 


Causos 
Elodes 
Lethargus 


266. Psora 296. Pterygium 
267. Lippitudo 297. Ectropium 
268. Serpigo 298. Phimosis 
269. Herpes 299. Clitorismus, 
270. Varus Orver VII. 
271. Bacchia DEFORMATIONES. 
272. Bubo 300. Contractura 
273. Anthrax 301. Gibber 
274. Phlyctena 302. Lordosis 
275. Pustula 303. Distortio 
276. Papula 304. Tortura 
277. Hordeolum 305. Strabismus 
278. Verruca 306. Lagophthalmia 
279. Clavus 307. Nyctalopia 
280. Myrmecium 308. Presbytia 
281. Eschara. 309. Myopia 
Orver V. 310. Labarium 
TUMORES PROTUBE- 811. Lagostoma | 
RANTES. $12. Apella 
982. Aneurisma 313. Atreta 
283. Varix . 314. Plica 
284. Schirrus 315. Hirsuties 
285. Struma 316. Alopecia 
286. Atheroma 317. Trichiasis. 
287. Anchylosis Orver VIII. 
288. Ganglion MACUL. 
289. Natta 318. Cicatrix 
290. Spinola 319. Nevus 
291. Exostosis. 320. Morphea 
Orper VI. 321. Vibex 
PROCIDENTIAE. 322. Sudamen 
292. Hernia 323. Melasma 
293. Prolapsus 324. Hepatizon 
294. Condyloma $25. Lentigo « 
295. Sarcoma $326. Ephelis. 


CLASS I.—FEBRES. 


20s 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
o4. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43% 
44, 


45. 
46. 
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Typhomania 
Leipyria 
Phricodes 
Lyngodes 
Assodes 
Cholerica 
Syncopalis 
Hydrophobia 
Oscitans 
Ictericodes 
Pestilentialis 
Siriasis. 

§ 2. Composite. 


q 1. Hxranthematice. 


Variolosa 
Morbillosa 
Miliaris 
Petechialis 
Scarlatina 
Urtica 
Bullosa 
Varicella 
Pemphigodes 
Aphthosa. 


{ 2. Inflammatorie. 


Phrenismus 
Chemosis 
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47. Ophthalmites 
48. Otites 

49. Angina 

50. Pleuritis 
51. Peripneumonia 
52. Mediastina 
53. Pericarditis 
54. Carditis 

55. Paraphrenitis 
56. Gastritis 
57. Enteritis 
58. Hepatitis 
59. Splenitis 

60. Mesenteritis 
61. Omentitis 
62. Peritonitis 
63. Myocolitis 
64. Pancreatica 
65. Nephritis 
66. Cystitis 

67. Hysteritis 
68. Erysipelacea 
69. Podagrica 
70. Panaritia 
71. Cyssotis. 


J 3. Symptomatice. 


72. Apoplectica 


}\ 


"8, Catarrhalis 
74, Rheumatica 
75. Hemorrhoidalis 
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"6. Lactea 
77. Vulneraria 
78. Suppuratoria 


79. Lenta — 
80. Hectica. 


<a 
a 
Ee 


HEMORRHAGIE. 


81. 


Orver I. 


Hemorrhagia 


- Epistaxis © 
- Hemoptoe 


Hemoptysis 
Stomacace 


- Odontirrhoea 


Otorrhcea 


- Ophthalmorrhagia 


Hematemesis 


. Hepatirrhoea 


Catarrhexis 
Hematuria 


. Cystirrhagia 
- Stymatosis 
- Hematopedesis 


. Gravedo 


Flatulentia 
Obstipatio 


Anxietag 
Blestrismus 
Pruritus 


- Catapsyxis 
- Rheumatismus 


_ Arthritis 


. Cephalalgia 
- Cephalea 


Clavus 


~ Hemicrania 
. Carebaria 

- Odontalgia 
- Hemodia 


Odaxismus 


. Otalgia 
. Acataposis 


. Tetanus. 

. Opisthotonus 
. Episthotonus 
- Catochus 

. Tremor 

. Frigus 


Horror 


- Rigor 

. Epilepsia 
- Eclampsia 
. Hieranosos 


Convulsio 


- Raphania 


Chorea. - 


. Lassitudo 
. Asthenia 


Torpor 
Adynamia 


CLASS II.—PROFLUVIA. 


96. Menorrhagia 
97. Abortio. | 
Orpen II. 


APOCENOSES. 


° 98. Catarrhus 
99. Epiphora 
100. Coryza 
101. Otopuosis 
102, Otoplatos 
103. Ptyalismus 
104. Vomica 
105. Diarrhea 
106. Puorrhea 
107. Dysenteria 
108. Lienteria 
109. Ceeliaca 


129. Ischuria 
130. Amenorrhea 
131. Dyslochia 


110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 


wil9. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124, 
125. 


CLASS IiI.— EPISCHESES. 


132. 
133. 


CLASS IV.— DOLORES. 


150. Cionis 

151. Himantesis 
152. Cardiogmus 
153. Mastodynia 
154. Soda 

155. Periadynia 
156. Pneumatosis 
157. Cardialgia 
158. Encausis 
159. Nausea 

160. Colica 

161. Eilema 

162. Ileus 

163. Stranguria 
164, Dysuria 


CLASS V.--SPASMI. 


194. Crampus 
195. Scelotyrbé 
196. Angone 
197. Glossocele 
198. Glossocoma 
199. Hippos 
200. -Illosis 
201. Cinclesis 
202. Cataclasis 
203. Cillosis 
204. Sternutatio 
205. Tussis 
206. Clamor 
207. 'Trismus 


165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171, 
172, 


CLASS VIL ADYNAMLIA. 


226. Paralysis 
227. Paraplegia 
228. Hemiplegia- 
229. Apoplexia 


230. 


Cholera 
Pituitaria — 
Leucorrhois 
Eneuresis 
Diuresis 
Diabetes 
Puoturia 
Chylaria 
Gonorrhcea 
Leucorrhea 
Exoneirosis 
Hydropedesis 
Galactia 
Hypercatharsis 
Ecphyse 
Dysodia, 


Deuteria 
Agalaxis. 


Lithiasis 
Tenesmus 
Clunesia 
Cedma 
Hysteralgia 
Dysmenorrhxa 
Dystochia 
Atocia~ - 


. Priapismus 
. Psoriasis 
. Podagra 
- Osteocopus 


Psophos 


. Volatica 
» Epiphlogisma. 


Capistrum 


. Sardiasis 
. Gelasmus 
. Incubus 
. Singultus 
. Palpitatio 
. Vomitus 


Ructus 


. Ruminatio 


Ocsophagismus 


. Hypochondriasis 


Hysteria 
Phlogosis 
Digitium. 


Catalepsis 
Carus 

Coma 
Somnolentia 
Rr 
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234, Hypophasis 251. Clangor 268. Asthma 
235. Ptosis 252. Raucitas ° 269. Orthopneea 
236. Amblyopia 253. Aphonia& ~ 270. Pnigma 
237. Mydriasis 254. Leptophonia 271. Renchus 
238. Amaurosis 255. Oxyphonia 272. Rhochmos 
239. Cataracta — 256. Rhenophonia 273. Lipothymia 
240. Synizezis 257. Mutitas 274. Syncope 
241. Glaucoma 258. 'Traulotis 275. Asphyxia 
242, Achlys 259. Psellotis 276. Apepsia 
‘ 243. Nyctalopia 260. Ichnophonia 277. Dyspepsia 
244, Hemeralopia 261. Battarismus 278. Diapthora 
245. Hemalopia 262. Suspirium 279. Anorexia 
246. Dysicoia 263. Oscitatio 280. Anatrope 
247. Surditas 264. Pandiculatio 281. Adipsia 
248. Anosmia 265. Apnea 282. Acyisis 
249. Apogeusis 266. Macropnea , 283. Agenesia 
250. Asaphia 267. Dyspnoea 284. Anodynia. 
CLASS VII.—HYP#RESTHESES. 
285. Antipathia 292. Susurrus 298. Cynorexia 
286. Agrypnia - 293. Vertigo 299. Allotriophagia 
287. Phantasma 294. Apogeusia 300. Malacia 
288. Caligo 295. Polydipsia 301. Pica 
289. Hemalopia 296. Bulimus 302. Bombus 
290. Marmaryge 297. Addephagia 303. Celsa. 
291. Dysopia 
CLASS VIII.—CACHEXIZ. ‘ 
304. Cachexia 313. Anasarca 321. Elephantiasis 
305. Chlorosis 314. Ascites 322. Elephantia 
306. Icterus 315. Hydrocystis 323. Plica 
307. Melanchlorus $16. Tympanites 324. Phthiriasis 
308. Atrophia 317. Hysterophyse 325. Physconia 
309. Tabes 318. Scorbutus 326. Paracyisis _ 
310. Phthisis 319. Syphilis 327. Gangrena * 
311. Hydrothorax 320. Lepra 328. Sphacelus, 
312. Rachitis ; 
CLASS IX.— PARANOIA. 
329. Athymia 333. Ecstasis 337. Amentia 
330. Delirium 334. Ecplexis 338. Oblivio - 
331. Mania 335. Enthusiasmus 339. Somnium 
332. Melancholia 336. Stupiditas 340. Hypnobatasis, 
: CLASS X.— VITIA. 
Orver I. 860. Ecthymata 383. Encephalocele 
ea INFLAMMATIONES. 361. Urticaria 384. Hydrocephalum 
~~ «341, Ophthalmia 362. Parulis 385. Hydropthalmia 
*842. Blepharotis 363. Epulis 386. Spina bifida 
343. Erysipelas 364. Anchylops 387. Hydromphalus 
344. Hieropyr 365. Paraglossa 388. Hydrocele 
345. Paronychia 366. Chilon 389. Hydrops scroti 
346. Onychia 367. Scrofula 390. Steatites 
347. Encausis 368. Bubon 391. Pneumatosis 
348. Phimosis 369. Bronchocele 392. Emphysema 
349, Paraphimosis 370. Parotis 393. Hysteroptosis 
350. Pernio 371. Gongrona 394. Cystoptosis 
Orper II, 372. Sparganosis 395. Archoptoma 
HUMORES. 373. Coilima 396. Bubonocele 
$51.. Plegmone 374, Scirrhus 397. Oscheocele 
$52. Furuncul js 375. Cancer 398. Omphalocele 
353. Anthrax 376. Sarcoma 399. Merocele 
354. Abscissus 377. Polypus 400. Enterocele ovyularis 
355. Onyx 378. Condyloma A401. Ischiatocele 
356. Hippopyon 379. Ganglion 402. Elytrocele 
357. Phygethlen 380. Ranula 403. Hypogastrocele 
358. Empyema 381. Terminthus 404, Cystocele 
359, Phyma 882, Ocedema 405, Cyrtoma 
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406. Hydrenterocele Orver IV. 474, Diachalasis 
407. Varix PUSTULAand PAPUL.475. Attritis 
408. Aneurisma 441. Epinyetis 476. Porrigo 
409. Cirsocele 442. Phlyctena 477. Aposyrma 
410. Gastrocele 443. Herpes 478. Anapleusis 
411. Hepatocele 444, Scabies 479. Spasma 
412. Splenocele 445. Aquula 480. Contusio 
413. Hysterocele 446. Hydroa' 481. Diabrosis 
414. Hygrecirsocele 447. Variola 482. Agomphiasis 
415. Sarcocele 448. Varicella 483. Eschara 
416. Physocele 449. Purpura 484, Piptonychia 
417. Exostosis 450. Encauma. 485. Cacoethes 
418. Hyperostosis Oxper V. 486. Therioma 
419. Pzdarthrocace MACUL. 487. Carcinoma 
420. Encystis 451. Ecchymoma 488. Phagedzna 
421. Staphyloma 452. Petechiz 489, Noma 
| 422. Staphylosis 453. Morbilli 490. Sycosis 
_ 423. Fungus 454. Scarlata 491. Fistula 
_ 424, Tofus 455. Lentigo 492. Sinus 
425. Flemen. 456. Urticaria 493. Caries 
Orver ITI. 457. Stigma 494, Achores 
EXTUBERANTIZ. 458. Vibex 495. Crusta lactea 
426. Verruca 459. Vitiligo 496. Favus 
427. Porrus” 460. Leuce 497. Tinea 
428. Clavus 461. Cyasma 498. Argemon 
429. Callus 462. Lichen 499. Aigilops 
_ 430. Encanthis 463. Selina 500. Ozzena 
431. Pladarotis 464. Nebula 501. Aphthez 
432. Pinnula _ Orper VI. 502.- Intertrigo 
433.. Pterygium DISSOLUTIONES. 503. Rhacosis. 
434, Hordeolum 465. Vulnus Orper VII. 
435. Grando 466. Ruptura CONCRETIONES. 
436. Varus 467. Rhagas 504. Ancyloblepharon 
437. Gutta gosacea 468. Fractura 505. Zynizesis 
438. Hphelis 469. Fissura 506. Dacrymoma, 
489. Esoche 470. Plicatio 507. Ancyloglossum 
440. Exoche 471. Thlasis 508. Ancylosis 
472. Luxatio 509. Cicatrix 
473. Subluxatio 510. Dactylion. 
CLASS XI.—DEFORMITATES. 
511. Phoxos 528. Phalacrotis 545. Leiopodes 
512. Gibber 529. Alopecia 546. Apella 
513. Caput obstipum 530. Madarosis 547. Hypospadizos 
514. Strabismus 531. Ptilosis 548. Urorhceas 
515. Myopiasis 532. Rodatio 549. Atreta 
516. Lagophthalmus 533. Phalangosis 550. Saniodes 
517. Trichiasis 534. Coloboma | 551. Cripsorchis 
$18. Ectropium 535. Cercosis 552. Hermaphrodites 
$519. Entropium ‘536. Cholosis 553. Dionysiscus 
520. Rheeas 537. Gryposis 554. Artetiscus 
521. Rhyssemata 538. Nzvus 555. Nefrendis 
522. Lagocheilos 539. Monstrositas 556. Spanopogon 
523. Malachosteon 540. Polysarcia 557. Hyperartetiscus 
524. Hirsuties” 541. Ischnotis 558. Galiancon 
525. Canities 542. Rhicnosis 559. Galbulus 
526. Distrix 543. Varus 560. Mola. 
527. Xirasia 544, Valgus 
A Synoptical View of the System of SAGAR. 
CLASS I.—VITIA. ; 
Orver I. 4. Nevus 7, Papula 
MACUL. . 5. icchymoma. 8. Phlycthena 
1. Leucoma . Orver Ti. 9. Bacchia 
2. Vitiligo _ EFFLORESCENTIZ, 10. Varus 
% Ephelis 6, Pustula il. mig: 
ra 
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12. Epinyctis $4. Exostosis. » 55. Omphalocele 
13. Hemeropathos Orper V. 56. Hepatocele 
14. Psydracia CYSTIDES. 57. Merocele ~ 
15. Hydroa. 85. Aneurysma 58. Bubonocele 
Orprr. III. 36. Varix 59. Opodeocele 
PHYMATA, 37. Marisca 60. Ischiocele 
16. Erythema 38. Hydatis 61. Colpocele 
17. Oedema 39. Staphyloma 62. Perinzocele 
18. Emphysema 40. Lupia 63. Peritonzorixis 
19. Scirrhus 41. Hydarthrus 64. Encephalocele 
20. Inflammatio 42. Apostema 65. Hysteroloxia 
21. Bubo 43. Exomphalus 66. Parorchidium 
22. Parotis 44. Oscheophyma. 67. Exarthrema 
. 23. Furunculus Orprr VI. _ 68. Diastasis 
24. Anthrax ECTOPIZ. 69. Loxarthrus 
25. Cancer 45. Exophthalmia 70. Gibbositas 
26. Paronychia 46. -Blepharoptosis _ 71. Lordosis. 
27. Phimosis. 47. Hypostaphyle Orver VII. 
Orprer IV. - | = 48. Paraglossa DEFORMITATES. 
EXCRESCENTIZ. 49. Proptoma 72, Lagostoma ~ 
28. Sarcoma 3 50. Exania 73. Apella 
29. Condyloma 51. Exocystis 74. Polymerisma 
80. Verruca 52. Hysteroptosis 75. Epidosis 
31. Pterygium 53. Colpoptosis 76. Anchylomerisma 
32. Hordeolum 54. Gastrocele 77. Hirsuties. 


33. Trachelophynia 
CLASS I1.—PLAGZ. 


Orvex I. Orver II. 91. Fistula 
SOLUTIONES. - SOLUTIONES. 92. Sinus 
recentes, cruenta. recentes, cruent@, artificiales.93. Eschara 
“8. Vulnus 85. Operatio 94. Caries 
79. Punctura 86. Amputatio 95. Arthrocace. 
80. Sclopetoplaga 87. Sutura Orver IV. 
81. Morsus 88. Paracentesis. SOLUTIONES. 
82. Excoriatio Orper IIT. anomala. 
83. Contusio SOLUTIONES. 96. Rhagas 
84. Ruptura. incruenta. 97. Ambustio 
89. Ulcus 98. Fractura 
90. Exulceratio 99. Fissura. 
CLASS IlI.—CACHEXIZ. 
Orpir I. 113. Physocephalus 128. Elephantiasis 
MACIES. 114. Hydrorachitis 129. Lepra 
100. Tabes 115. Ascites 130. Scabies 
101. Phthisis 116. Hydrometra 131. Tinea. 
102. Atrophia 117. Physometra Orver VI. 
103. Hzmataporia 118. Tympanites ICTERITIZ. 
104. Aridura. 119. Meteorismus. 132. Aurigo 
Orver II. Orper IV. 133. Melasicterus 
-INTUMESCENTI2Z. TUBERA. 134. Phoenigmus 
105. Plethora 120. Rachitis 135. Chlorosis. 
106. Polysarcia 121. Scrophula Orxprer VII. 
107. Pneumatosis 122. Carcinoma ANOMALAE., 
108. Anasarca 123. Leontiasis 136. Phthiriasis 
109. Phlegmatia °124, Malis 137. Trichoma 
110. Physconia 125. Framboesia. 138. Alopecia 
111. Graviditas. Orprr V. | 139. Elcosis 
Orver III. IMPETIGINES, 140. Gangrena 
HYDROPES partialés, 126. Syphilis 141. Necrosis. 
112. Hydrocephalus, 127. Scorbutus 
CLASS IV. DOLORES, , 
Orvrr 1, 144. Rheumatismus 14% Stupor 
VAGI, 145. Catarrhus 149. Pruritus 
142. Arthritis 146. Anxiefas 150. Algor 


143, Ostocopus 147, Lassitudo ‘15h Ardor. 
‘ 


\ 
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Ornver IT. 159. Cardiogmus. Onvrr V. 

'CAPITIS. Orprr IV. EXTERNARUM, 
152. Cephalalgia ABDOMINIS, 167. Mastodynia, 
153. Cephalza 160. Cardialgia 168. Rachialgia 
154. Hemicrania 161. Gastrodynia 169. Lumbago 
155. Ophthalmia 162. Colica 170. Ischias 
156. Otalgia 163. Hepatalgia 171. Proctalgia 
157. Odontalgia. 164. Splenalgia 172. Pudendagra 

Orver ITI. 165. Nephralgia 173, Digitium, 

PECTORIS. 166. Hysteralgia. 
158. Pyrosis 

CLASS V.—FLUXUS, 

Orver I. Orver III. 196. Coryza 
SANGUIFLUXUS. ALVIFLUXUS. 197. Ptyalismus 
174. Hemorrhagia non sanguinolenti. 198. Anacatharsis 

175. Hemoptysis 185. Nausea 199. Diabetes 
176. Stomacace - 186. Vomitus 200. Enuresis 
177. Hematemesis ~ 187. Ileus ; 201. Pyuria 
178. Hematuria 188. Cholera 202. Leucorrheea 
179. Metrorrhagia 189. Diarrhea 203. Lochiorrhcea 
180. Abortus. 190. Ceeliaca 204. Gonorrhea 
Orpver II. 191. Lienteria 205. Galactirrhea 
ALVIFLUXUS, 192. Tenesmus 206. Otorrhcea, 
sanguinolenti. 193, Proctorrhcea. Orvrr V. 
' 181. Hepatirrheea Orver IV. AERIFLUXUS, 
182. Hemorrhois SERIFLUXUS, 207. Flatulentia 
183. Dysenteria 194, Ephidrosis 208. Adopsophia 
184, Melzna. 195. Epiphora 209. Dysodia, 
CLASS VI.—SUPPRESSIONES. 
Orver I. 214. Aglactatio Orver III. 
EGERENDORUM. 215. Dyslochia. IMI VENTRIS. 
210. Adiapneustia Oxper II. 218. Dysmenorrhea 
' 211. Sterilitas | INGERENDORUM, 219. Dystocia 
212. Ischuria 216. Dysphagia * 220, Dyshemorrhois 
- 213. Dysuria 217. Angina, 221, Obstipatio, 
CLASS VII.—SPASMI. 
Orver I. Orver ITT. 237. Palpitatio 
TONICI PARTIALES. CHRONICI PARTIA- 238. Claudicatio. 
222. Strabismus LES. Orver IV. 
223. Trismus 230. Nystagmus CRONICI GENERA 
_ 924, Obstipitas 231. Carphologia GE Se a 
925. Contractura 232. Subsultus 239. Phricasmus 
226. Crampus 233. Pandiculatio 240. Eclampsia 
227. Priapismus. 234, Apomystosis 241. Epilepsia 
Oxrper II. 235. Convulsio 242. Hysteria 
TONICI GENERALES. 236, Tremor 243. Scelotyrbe 
228, Tetanus 244, Beriberia. 


229. Catochus. 
CLASS VIII. —- ANHELATIONES. 


Ornver I. 249, Tussis. 253. Orthopnoca 
SPASMODICA, Orver II. 254. Pleurodyne 
245, Ephialtes SUPPRESSIV 2, 255. Rheuma 
246. Sternutatio 250. Stertor 256. Hydrothorax 
247. Oscedo ' 251. Dyspnoea 257, Empyema, 
248, Singultus 252, Asthma , 
CLASS IX.—DEBILITATES, 
Orpver I. 264. Dyseccea 270, Anaphrodisia. 
DYSZSTHESIZ. 265. Paracusis Orpen III. 
258. Amblyopia 266. Cophosis DYSCINESIA. 
259. Caligo 267, Anesthesia, 271. Mutitas 
260. Cataracta . Orver II. 272. Aphonia 
261. Amaurosis ANEPYTHYMI&, 273. Psellismus 
262. Anosmia 268. Anorexia 274. Cacophonia 


263, Agheustia 269, Adipsia 275. Paralysis 
a2 :  Rrs 
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276. Hemiplegia 280. Syncope 284. Typhomania 
277.. Paraplexia. H 281. Asphyxia. 285. Lethargus 
Orpen LV. _ Order V. 286. Cataphora 
LEIPOPSYCHIZ. COMATA. 287. Carus 
278. Asthenia 282. Catalepsis 288. Apoplexia. 
279, Lipothymia 283. Ectasis 
CLASS X.—EXANTHEMATA. 
Orver I. , 293. Rubeola 296. Erysipelas 
CONTAGIOSA. 294. Scarlatina. 297. Essera 
289. Pestis Orver II. 298. Aphtha. 
290. Variola NON CONTAGIOSA. 
291. Pemphigus 295. Miliaris 
292. Purpura . 
CLASS XI.—PHLEGMASI&. A 
Orvrr I. 304. Diaghragmitis 311. Peripneumonia 
MUSCULOS&. 305. Pleuritis 312. Hepatitis 
299. Phlegmone 306. Gastritis 313. Splenitis 
300. Cynanche 307. Enteritis 314. Nephritis 
301. Myositis 308. Epiploitis 315. Metritis. 
302. Carditis 309. Cystitis. 
Orver II. - Orpen III. 
MEMBRANACEH, |. PARENCHYMATOSZ. 
303. Phrenitis 310. Cephalitis 
CLASS XII. — FEBRES. co 
Orxver I. Orver II. Orver ITI. 
CONTINU. REMITTENTES. INTERMITTENTES. 
316. Judicatoria 321. Amphisetit, 324. Quotidiana 
317. Humoraria 322, Triteophya*. 325, Tertiana 
318. Frigeraria 323, Tetartophya. 326. Quartana 
319. Typhus $27. Erratica, 
320. Hectica. 
. CLASS XIII.—VESANI. . . 
Orner I. 335. Bulimia Orover ITT. 
HALLUCINATIONES. 336. Polydipsia DELIRIA. 
328, Vertigo 337. Antipathia 345. Paraphrosyne 
329. Suffusio 338, Nostalgia 346. Amentia 
330. Diplopia 339. Panophobia 347. Melancholia 
331. Syrigmos 340. Satyriasis 348. Dzmonomania 
$32. Hypochondriasis 341. Nymphomania 349. Mania. 
333. Somnambulismus, 342. Tarantismus Orper IV. 
Orpen IT. 343. Hydrophobia ANOMAL. 
MOROSITATES. 344. Rabies. 350. Artnnesia 
334. Pica 351. Agrypnia. 


Synoplical View of the System of Dr. Macsrine. 


CLASS I, —UNIVERSAL DISEASES. y 
Orver I. Orver IV. 24, Catochus 
FEVERS. PAINFUL DISEASES. 25. Locked jaw 
1. Continued 11. Gout 26. Hydrophobia 
2. Intermittent 12. Rheumatism 27. Convulsion 
$. Remittent 13. Ostocopus 28. Epilepsy . 
4, Eruptive 14. Headach 29. Eclampsia 
5. Hectic. "15. Toothach 30.’ Hieranosos. 
Orber II. 16. Earach Orver VI. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 17. Pleurodyne WEAKNESSES and 
6. External 18. Pain in the stomach PRIVATIONS. 
7. Internal. 19. Colic 31. Coma : 
Orper III. ‘20. Lithiasis 32. Palsy 
FLUXES, 21. Ischuria 33. Fainting. 
8. Alvine +22, Proctalgia. Orvrr VII. 
9. Hemorrhage Orver V. - ASTHMATIC DISOR-_ 
10, Humoral discharge. SPASMODIC DIS- DERS. 
BASES. 34. Dyspnea 
23. Tetanus 35. Orthopneea 
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$6. Asthma OrvEer IX. . 
37. Hydrothorax CACHEXIES, or Hu- 
38. Empyema. moral Diseases. 

Orper VIII. . Corpulency 

MENTAL DISEASES, Dropsy ‘s, 
39. Mania 43, Jaundice 
40. Melancholia. 44, Emphysema 

45. Tympany 


46, Physconia 


47. 
48. 


ae 
54, 


Atrophia - 
Osteosarcosis 


. Sarcostosis 
. Mortification 
. Scurvy 

. Scrophula 


Cancer 
Lues Venerea. 


@ 
CLASS II.—LOCAL DISEASES. 


Orpen I. 81, Pyuria 111, Excrescence 
OF THE INTERNAL § 82. Dysuria 112, Aneurism 
SENSES. 83. Constipation 113. Varix 
55. Loss of memory 84, Tenesmus 114, Papulze 
56. Hypochondriasis 85. Dysodia 115. Phlyctenz 
' 57. Loss of judgment. 86. Flatulence 116. Pustule 
Orper II. 87, dopsophia. 117. Scabies, or Psora 
OF THE EXTERNAL Orper V. 118, Impetigo 
SENSES. IMPEDING DIFFE- 119. Leprosy 
_ 58. Blindness RENT ACTIONS. 120. Elephantiasis 
59. Depraved sight 88. Aphonia 121, Frambesia 
60. Deafness 89. Mutitas 122. Herpes 
_ 61. Depraved hearing 90, Paraphonia 123. Macule 
62. Loss of smell 91. Dysphagia 124, Alopecia 
' 63. Depraved smell 92. Wryneck 125. Trichoma 
64. Loss of taste 93, Angone 126. Scald head 
65. Depraved taste 94. Sneezing 127. Phthiriasis, 
66. Loss of feeling. 95. Hiccup Orpen VII. 
Orpver III. 96. Cough DISLOCATIONS. 
_ OF THE APPETITES. 97. Vomiting 128. Hernia 
67, Anorexia 98. Palpitation of the heart 129. Prolapsus 
68. Cynorexia 99, Chorea 130, Luxation. 
69. Pica 100, Trismus Orpver VIII. 
70. Polydipsia 101, Nystagmus SOLUTIONS OF CON: 
71., Satyriasis 102, Cramp , TINUITY. 
72. Nymphomania 103. Scelotyrbe 131. Wound 
73. Anaphrodisia. 104. Contraction 132. Ulcer 
Orpver IV. 105. Paralysis 133. Fissure. 
OF THE SECRETIONS 106. Anchylosis 134, Fistula 
and EXCRETIONS. 107. Gibbositas 135. Burn, or scald 
74, Epiphora ss, 108. Lordosis 136. Excoriation 
75. Coryza 109. Hydarthrus. 137. Fracture 
76. Ptyalism Orpver VI. 138. Caries. 
77. Anacatharsis OF THE EXTERNAL 
78. Otorrheea HABIT. . 
79.” Diarrhoea 110. Tumour 
80. : Incontinence of urine 
CLASS III.—-SEXUAL DISEASES. 
Orver I. 148. Hernia humoralis 159. Dystochia 
GENERAL, proper to Men.149. Hydrocele 160. Febris puerperalis 
_ 139. Febris testicularis 150. Sarcocele 161. Mastodynia. 
140. Tabes dorsalis. 151. Cirsocele, Orper LY. 
Oxper II. Orper III]. GENERAL, LOCAL, proper to Women. 
LOCAL, proper to Men. proper to Women. 162. Hydrops ovarii 
141. Dyspermatismus 152. Amenorrhea 163. Scirrhus ovarii 
142. Gonorrhcea simplex 153, Chlorosis 164. Hydrometra 
143. Gonorrhoea yirulenta 154. Leucorrhoea 165. .Physometra 
144. Priapism 155. Menorrhagia 166. Prolapsus uteri 
145. Phimosis 156. Hysteralgia 167. vaginze 
146. Paraphimosis 157. Graviditas 168. Polypus uteri, 
147. Crystalline 158. Abortus 


CLASS IV,—INFANTILE DISEASES. 


ORDER I. GENERAL.170. Colica lactentium 
169, Colica meconialis 171, Diarrhoea infantum 


172. 


173. 
Rr 


Aphthas 
Eclampsia 
ri . 


mt | 


+ A cloud in the urine. 
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175. Rachitis, 


Orxvrer IT. 


NOSTA’LGIA. (NosoAyia: from vosew, 
to return, and aAyos, pain.) A vehement 
desire for revisiting one’s country. <A ge- 
nus of disease in the class Locales, and 
order Dysorevie, of Cullen, known by im- 
‘patience when absent frdm one’s native 
home, and a vehement desire to return, 
attended with gloom and melancholy, loss 
of appetite, and want of sleep. 

No'rnus. (From vo@os, spurious.) 

1. Those ribs which are not attached to 
the sternum are called nothe costz, the 
spurious ribs. 

2. The term is applied to such diseases 
as resemble others: as peripneumonia no- 
tha, &c. 

Norra/us. (From vwroy, the back.) 
An epithet of the spinal marrow. 

Norio’prs. (From voris, moisture.) Ap- 
plied to a fever, attended with a vitiation 
of the fluids, or a colliquative wasting. 

Novrer’s Mepicine. This famous re- 
medy was invented by Madam Noufer, as 
a cure for the tape-worm. See Polypodiwm 

1enias. é 

Nuze’cuta. (Dim. of nubes, a cloud.) 
A white speck in 


» the.eye. 


* 


No’ces es'tta. Common galls. 

Nov’ces rurca’nres. See Ricinus. 

Nuce'sta. See Myristica moschata. 

NU’CHA. ‘The hind part or nape of 
the neck. 

NUCK, Anruony, a distinguished Dutch 
physician and anatomist, flourished at the 
Hague; and subsequently at Leyden, in the 
latter part of the 17th century. He filled 
the office of professor of anatomy and sur- 
gery in the latter university, and was also 
president of the college of surgeons. He 
pursued his dissections with great ardour, 
cultivating both human and comparative 
anatomy at every opportunity. He con- 
tributed some improvements also to the 
practice of surgery. He died about the 


year 1692, 

Nucr'sta, (The nutmeg. 

NU/CLEUS. (E nuce, from the nut.) 
A kernel, A fruit enclosed in a hard shell. 

No’cuta sapona/gia. See Sapindus 
saponaria. 

Nummuta’riae (From nummus, money, 


so called because its leaves are round, and of 
the size of the old silver two-pence.) See 
Lysimachia nummularia. 
Nut, cocoa. The fruit of the Cocos nu- 
cifera, of Linneus. Within the nut is 
found a kernel, as pleasant as an almond, 
and also a large quantity of liquor resem- 
bling milk, which the Indians greedily 
drink before the fruit is ripe, it being then 
pleasant, but when the nut is matured, the 
liquor becomes sour, Some full-grown 


176. Imperforation 
177. Anchyloglossum 
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LOCAL, 178. Aurigo 
179. Purpura» 
180. Crusta lactea. 


nuts will contain a pint or more of this 
milk, the frequent drinking of which seems 
to have no bad effects upon the Indians; 
yet Europeans should be cautious of mak- 
ing too free with it at first, for when Lionel 
Wafer was at a small island in the South 
Sea, where the tree grew in plenty, some 
of his men were so delighted with it, that 
at parting they were resolved to drink © 
their fill, which they did; but their appe- 
tites had liked to have cost them their lives, 
for though they were not drunk, yet they 
were so chilled and benumbed, that they 
could not stand, and were obliged to be © 
carried aboard by those who had more pru- 
dence than themselves, and it was many 
days before they recovered. ‘The shells of 
these nuts being hard, and capable of re- 
ceiving a polish, they are often cut trans- — 
versely, when, being mounted on stands, 
and having their edges silvered, or gilt, or 
otherwise ornamented, they serve the pur- 
pose of drinking-cups. The leaves of the - 
tree are used for thatching, for brooms, 
baskets, and other utensils; and of the 
reticular web, growing at their base, the 
indian women make cauls and aprons. 

Nut, Barbadoes. See Jatropha curcas. 

Nut, Pistachio. See Pistacia vera. 

Nut, Purging. See Jatropha curcas. 

Nutmeg. See Myristica moschata. 

NUTRITION. WNutritio: Nutrition 
may be considered the completion of the 
assimilating functions. The food changed 
by a series of decompositions animalized 
and rendered similar to the being which it 
is designed to nourish, applies itself to 
those organs, the loss of which it is to ~ 
supply; and this identification of nutritive 
matter to our organs constitutes nutrition. 

The living body is continually losing its 
constituent parts, which a variety of causes 
are incessantly carrying off; several of its 
organs are constantly engaged in separating 
humours which pass off loaded with a part. 
of its substance, consumed by the uniting 
action of air and caloric; while internal 
friction, by a pulsatory motion, detaches its 
particles. 

Thus the animal machine is continually 
destroyed, and at distant periods of life does 
not, perhaps, contain a single particle of 
the same constituent parts. -An experiment 
made with madder, (rubia tinctorum,) 
which, when mixed with the food, red-— 
dens the bones of animals, proves in a 
very decisive manner this perpetual decom- 
position of living animal matter. Entirely 
to obliterate the diffused red colour thus 
given to bones, it is only necessary to sus- 
pend for atime the use of this root. ‘There- 
fore, if the most compact and solid parts be 
in a continual motion of decomposition and | 
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recomposition, there can be no doubt but 
that this motion must be more rapid in 
those parts, the constituent principles of 
which are in the smallest degree of cohesion, 
as in fluids. f 

It has been an object of consideration to 
determine the period of the entire renoy- 
ation of the body; it has been said that 
an interval of seven years was necessary 
for the same particles to be totally obliter- 
ated, and their place supplied by others ; 
but this change should seem to be more 
rapid in infancy and youth; it should also 
seem to be retarded in manhood, and re- 
quire a very long time to be accomplished 
in old age, when all our parts acquire a 
remarkable degree of consistence and fixity, 
at the same time that the vital actions be- 
come more languid. There is no doubt 
but that sex, temperature, climate, profes- 
sion, mode of living, and a variety of other 
causes, accelerate and retard this period, 
so that it is impossible to affirm any thing 
certain on the precise time of its duration. 

In proportion as our parts are destroyed, 

they are renewed by homogeneous parti- 
cles, or such as are exactly similar to them- 
selves; otherwise their nature, which is 
always alike, would suffer continual changes. 
When the nutritive matter has been ani- 
malized, or assimilated to the body which 
it is designed to nourish, by the organs of 
digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, 
and secretion, the parts which it supplies 
retain and incorporate it with their own 
substance. This nutritive identification is 
variously effected in different parts, as the 
brain, muscles, bones, &c.; each of these 
appropriates to itself, by a true secretion, 
that which is found analogous to its nature, 
and rejects the heterogeneous particles. A 
bone is a secretory organ, that becomes 
incrusted with phosphate of lime; the lym- 
phatic vessels, which, in the work of nutri- 
tion perform the office of excretory ducts, 
remove this salt, after it has remained a 
certain time in the areole of its texture. 
It is the same in muscles with respect to 
the fibrin, and in the brain with albumen: 
each part imbibes, and renders solid in its 
structure, such juices as are of the same 
nature, in consequence of a power, of which 
the affinity of aggregation of the chemists 
gives us an idea, and perhaps furnishes us 
with an exact model. 

_A part to acquire nourishment should 
possess sensibility and motion; a ligature 
placed on its arteries and nerves, by destroying 
both these faculties, prevents it from being 
nourished, or having life. The blood flow- 
ing in the veins, and the fluid of the 
absorbents, contain vivifying and reparatory 
parts, in much smaller quantity than arte- 

‘ial blood; it is even generally believed 
that lymph and venous blood do not contain 
any thing directly nutritious. 

The mechanism of nutrition would be 
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explained, after having precisely determined 
the differences of composition that exist 
between the aliments on which we live, and 
the exact substance of our organs, if we 
could distinguish how each function divests 
them of their characters, to invest them with 
our properties; for each individual part 
seems to co-operate in changing their nutri- 
tious principle into our own peculiar struc 
ture. To resolve this problem, let us sup- 
pose a man living entirely on vegetables, 
which, in fact, constitute the principal 
part of the subsistence of the generality of 
men ; whatever portion of the plant he may 
consume, whether stalk, leaves, flowers, 
seeds, or roots; carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen enter into their composition, which 
may be always, by a strict analysis, resolved 
into water and carbonic acid ; to these three 
constituent principles, sometimes a small 
quantity of azote, salts, and other things, 
is united. If we then examine the nature 
of the organs of thisman, whose diet consists 
exclusively in vegetables, they will be proved 
of a composition very different from the 
kind of food ; azote predominates, although 
the vegetable substance contain it in very 
small quantity, and many new products will 
be discovered which had not been distin- 
guished in the aliment, but which abound 
in the body receiving nourishment, and 
seem produced by the act of nutrition. 

The essential part of this function, there- 
fore, is to cause the nutritive matter to pass 
into a more advanced. state of composition, 
to deprive it of a portion of its carbon and 
hydrogen, to give a predominance of azote, 
and develope several substances which were 
not before distinguishable. Every living 
body, without exception, seems to possess a 
faculty of forming and decomposing sub- 
stances, by the assistance of which it is sup- 
ported, and of giving rise to new products. 
The marine-plant, the ashes of which form 
soda, if sown in a box filled with earth that 
does not contain a particle of that alkali, 
and moistened with distilled water, furnishes 
it in as great a quantity as if the plant had 
been growing on the borders of the sea, in 
a swampy soil, always inundated by brackish 
or salt water. : 

Living bodies are the proper elaboratories 
in which such combinations and decomposi- 
tions occur as art cannot imitate; bodies 
that to us appear simple, as sulphur and 
silex seem to form themselves of other 
parts, while some bodies, the composition 
of which we cannot determine, as certain 
metals, suffer inevitable decompositions ; 
from which we may fairly conclude, that 
the powers of nature in the composition 
and decomposition of bodies, far surpass 
the science of chemists. For a substance 
to be employed in our nourishment, it 
should be capable of change and ferment- 
ation, that is, susceptible of experiencing 
an internal and spontaneous motion, by 
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av 


which its elements change their combins 


ation and qualities. This condition of spon- , 


taneous mutability, excludes from the class 
of aliment every thing which is not organ~ 
ized, or constituted part of a living being; 
thus minerals are absolutely refractory to 
the action of our organs, which cannot con- 
vert them into their own peculiar substance. 
The common principle drawn from aliment- 


ary substances, however various they may. 


be, called by Hippocrates the aliment, is 
probably a composition capable of a great 
degree of change and fermentation ; this is 
also the opinion of all those who have en- 
deavoured to discover its nature. Lorry 
thinks itis a mucous body; Cullen considers 
it saccharine; Hallé believes it to be an hy- 
drocarbonated oxyde, which only differs from 
the oxalic acid by having a smaller portion of 
oxygen. It is obvious that these three sen- 
timents have the greatest resemblance, since 
oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen, united in 
different proportions, form a mucus, a sac~- 
charine body, and the oxalic base. ‘The 
analysis of animal substances by nitric acid, 
reduces them to the latter base, by taking 
from them a great quantity of azot, the pre- 
sence of which constitutes their most re- 
markable character. 

Hallé believes that the hydro-carbonated 
oxyde is combined with oxygen, in the sto- 
mach and intestinal canal, whether the 
latter principle be introduced with the food 
into the prime viz, or furnished by the 
decomposed humours; the intestinal fluids 
suffer their azote to be disengaged, which is 
carried to the alimentary base, and replaces 
the carbon that had been attracted by the 
oxygen to form the carbonic acid. When 
in the lungs, and again subjected to the 
action of atmospheric oxygen, this gas car- 
- ries off a certain portion of its carbon; and 
as it disengages the azote from the ve- 
nous blood, it effects a new combination of 
this principle with the chyle; and when 
propelled to the skin, the atmospheric oxy- 
gen again disengages its carbon, and com- 
pletes its azotification; perhaps even the cu- 
taneous organ answers similar purposes to 
the lymphatic system, as the pulmonary or- 
gan may effect to the sanguiferous system. 

The animalization of alimentary sub- 
stance, therefore, takes place principally by 
the loss of carbon, which is replaced by 
azote in animal fluids. These support 
themselvesin a proper state, for, as they are 
continually losing the carbonic principle in 
the intestinal, pulmonary, and cutaneous 
combinations, they would be too much ani- 
malized if a newly-formed chyle were not to 
attract the excess of azote. This theory is 
admitted, by its author, not to account for 
the formation of phosphoric salts, adeps, 
and abundance of other productions; but 
without adopting it in toto, we are induced 
to conclude, from the experiments and ob- 
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servations on which it is established, that 
the oxygen of the atmospheric air is one of 
the most powerful agents employed by nature 
to convert the aliments on which we subsist 
into our own peculiar substance. 

Nourrrrum uncuz/xtum. A composition 
of litharge, vinegar, and oil. 

Nex aroma‘tica. The nutmeg. 

Nvux aqua’tica. See Trapa natans. 

Nux BARBADE/NsIse See Jatropha curcas. 

Nux zasr'tica. The walnut. 

Nox sean. See Guilandina moringa. 

Nux carua’rtica. The garden spurge. 

Nox catua’rticA Amernica/na. Se da- 
tropha curcas. 

Nox I’nvica. 

Nux su/a.ans. . 

Nox me'pica. The maldivian nut. 

Nox mere'tta. The nux vomica, 

NUX MOSCHA‘TA. See Mymistica 
moschata. 

Nux myri'stica. See Myristica moschata, 

Nux re’rsica. The walnut. 

Nux pisra’‘cra. See Pistacia vera. 

Nux pu/rcans. See Jatropha curcas. 

Nux szravio/nis. St. Ignatius’s bean. 

Nux vo’mica. See Strychnos, 

NYCTALO’PIA.. (From vvésthe night, 
and wy, an eye.) Imbecillitas oculorum, of 
Celsus. A defect in vision, by which the 
patient sees little or nothing in the day, but 
in the evening and night sees tolerably well. 
The proximate cause is various: 

1. From a periodical amaurosis, or gutta 
serena, when the blind paroxysm begins in 
the morning and terminates in the evening, 

2. From too great a sensibility of the 
retina, which cannot bear the meridian light. 
See Photophobia. é 

5. From an opaque spot in the middle of 
the crystalline lens. When the light of the 
sun in the meridian contracts the pupil, 
there is blindness; about evening, or in 
more obsure places, the pupil dilates, hence 
the rays of light pass through the limbus of 
the crystalline lens. 

4, From a disuse of light; thus persons 
who are educated in obscure prisons see no- — 
thing immediately in open meridian light; 
but by degrees their eyes are accustomed to 
distinguish objects in day-light. ! 

5. From an immoveable mydriasis ; for in 
this instance the pupil admits too great a 
quantity of light, which the immobile pupil — 
cannot moderate; hence the patient, in a 
strong light, sees little or nothing. 

6. From too great a contraction of the 
pupil. This admits not a sufficiency of 
lucid rays, in bright light, but towards night 
the pupil dilates more, and the patient sees 
better. = 

7. Nyctalopia endemica. A whole people 
have been nyctalopes, as the A*thiopians, 
Africans, Americans, and Asiatics. A great 
flow of tears are excreted all the day from 
their eyes; at night they see objects. 


The cocoa-nut. 
See Juglans. 


' Indica, and Madraspatana. 


_ Nymphea lutea, of Linnzus. 
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8. From a commotion of the eye; from 
which a man in the night saw all objects 
distinctly. 

Nycro’rasis. (From vvé, the night, and 
‘Baww, to go.) “Walking in the sleep. 

NYMPH. (From vuypa, a water- 


‘nymph; so called because it stands in ‘the 


water-course.) dle interne minores clito- 
yidis. Colliculum. Collicula. Myrtocheili- 
des. Labia minora. Two membranous 
folds, situated within the labia majora, at 
the sides of the entrance of the vagina uteri. 

NYMPH#’A. (From vuyda, a water- 
nymph ; because it grows in watery places. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Polyandria. Order, 
Monogynia. The water-lily. 

Nymrua’s a'tpa. Leuconymphea. Ne- 
nuphar. Micro-leuconymphea. White 
water-lily. This beautiful plant, Nymphea 
alba, of Linnzeus, was formerly employed 
medicinally as a demulcent, and slightly 
anodyne remedy. It is now laid aside. 

Nympyu#’A GLANDI'FERA. Nymphea 
Names for the 
faba AS gyptia. 

Nympuz’a xu’tra. Nymphaea major 
lutea, of Caspar Bauhin. Yellow water-lily. 
This beau- 
tiful plant was employed formerly with the 
same intentions as the white water-lily, and, 
like it, is now fallen into disuse. Lindestolpe 
informs us, that, in some parts of Sweden, 
the roots, which are the strongest part, 
were, in times of scarcity, used as food, and 
did not prove unwholesome. 

Nymru#’a to’rus. The Egyptian lotus. 
An aquatic plant, a native of both Indies. 
The yoot is conical, firm, about the size of 
a rafiidling pear, covered with a blackish 
bark, and set round with fibres. It hasa 
sweetish taste, and, when boiled or roasted, 
becomes as yellow within as the yolk of an 
egg. The plant grows in abundance on 
the banks of the Nile, and is there much 
sought after by the poor, who, in a short 
time, collect enough to supply their fami- 
lies with food for several days. 

NymruZz’a netv'mso. Faba Agyptiaca. 
Cyamus /Egyptiacus. Nymphea Indica. 
The pontic, or Aigyptian bean. The fruit 
‘of the nymphea nelumbo, of Linnzus, which 
grows on marshy grounds in Egypt, and 
some of the neighbouring countries. It is 
eaten either raw or boiled, and is a tonic 


- and astringent. 


Nyuruor'prs. (From yvuudaia, the wa- 
ter-lily, and evdos, likeness. ) A herb re- 
sembling the water-lily. 


NYMPHOMA‘NIA. (From vupda, 


- a 
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nympha, and pavia, madness.) Furor ute- 
rinus. Called by the Arabians, Acrai. 
Brachuna. Arascon. <Arsatum. Cstro- 
mania. A genus of disease in the class 
Locales, and order Dysorevie, of Cullen, 
characterized by excessive and violent desire 
for coition in women. The effects, as de- 
scribed by Juvenal, in his sixth satire, are 
most humiliating to human nature. It ac- 
knowledges the same causes as satyriasis ; 
but as females, more especially in warm 
climates, have a more irritable fibre, they 
are apt to suffer more severely than the 
males. 

It is a species of madness, or an high de- 
gree of hysterics. Its immediate cause is a 
preternatural irritability of the uterus and 
pudenda of women, or an unusual acrimony 
of the fluids in these parts. Its presence is 
known by the wanton behaviour of the pa- 
tient; she speaks and acts with unrestrain- 
ed obscenity, and, as the disorder increases, 
she scolds, cries, and laughs, by turns. 
While reason is retained, she is silent and 
seems melancholy, but her eyes discover an 
unusual wantonness. The symptoms are 
better or worse until the greatest degree of 
the disorder approaches, and then, by every 
word and action, her condition is too mani- 
fest. 

NYMPHOTO'MIA. (From vup¢a, 
the nympha, and teuwyw, to cut.) The 
operation of removing the nympha when 
too large. 

NYSTA’GMUS. (From vusaw, to 
sleep.) A twinkling of the eyes, such as 
happens when a person-is very sleepy. 
Authors also define nystagmus to be an in- 
voluntary agitation of the oculary bulb. It 
is known by the instability or involuntary 
and constant motions of the globe of the 
eye, from one canthus to another, or in 
some other directions. Sometimes it is ac- 
eompanied with an hippus, or an alternate 
and repeated dilatation and: constriction of 
the pupil. The species are, 1. Nystag- 
mus, from fear. This agitation is observed 
under the operation for the cataract ; and it 
is checked by persuasion, and waiting a 
short space of time. 2. Nystagmus, ircm 
sand or small gravel, falling in the eye. 3. 
Nystagmus, from a catarrh, which is accom- 
panied with much inflammation. 4. Nys- 
tagmus, from saburra in the prime vie, as 
is observed in infants afflicted with worms, 
and is known by the signs of saburra. 5, 
Nystagmus symptomaticus, which happens 
in hysteric, epileptic, and sometimes in 
pregnant persons, and is a common symp- 
tom accompanying St. Vitus’s dance. 
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| O Ak. See Quercus. 


Oak of Jerusalem, See Chenopodium 


botrys, 

Oak, sea. See Fucus vesiculosus. 

Ouk, willow-leaved, See Quercus Phel- 
los. 

Oat. See Avena. 

Ozeiz'a. (From o6edos, a dart, or a 


spit.) Obelea sagittalis, an epithet for the 
sagittal suture of the skull, 

OxeniscornEe’cae (From o€eAtcKos, an 
obelisk, and @nxa, a bag; so called from 
the shape of its seed-bags.) ‘The dwarf 
American sun-flower. 

Osizsion. (From 0b, against, and ledo, 
to hurt.) An injury done to any part. 


Oxu/QuUS ASCE'NDENS ABDO/MINIS. See 
Obliquus internus abdominis. 
Oxstr'quus ASCE/'NDENS INTE’RNUS, See 


Obliquus internus abdominis. 
Ox.i’Quus hol nlg See Laxator tym- 


pant 

Oxsureuus ca'ritis INFERIOR. See 
Obliquus inferior capitis. 

Oxuauus ca’pitis. suPe’RIoR. See 
Obliquus superior capitis. 

OzL/QUUS DESCE'NDENS ABDO'MINIS See 
Obliquus externus abdominis, 

Oxtiquus DESCE/NDENS EXTE’RNUS. See 


Obliquus externus abdominis. 

Oz. quus ExTE/RNUS. See Obliquus ex- 
ternus abdominis. 

OBLI/QUUS EXTE’/RNUS ABDO~ 
MINIS. This muscle, which is so named 
by Morgagni, Albinus, and Winslow, is the 
Obliquus descendens, of Vesalius and Dou- 
glas, and the Obliguus major, of Haller, and 
some others. By Dumas it is named Jlio- 
pubicosto-abdominal. It is a broad, thin 
muscle, fleshy posteriorly, and. tendinous in 
its middle and lower part, and is situated 
immediately under the integuments, cover- 
ing all the other muscles of the lower belly. 
It arises from the lower edges of the eight, 
and sometimes, though rarely, of the nine 
inferior ribs, not far from their cartilages, 
by as many distinct fleshy portions, which 
jndigitate with corresponding parts of the 
serratus major anticus, and the latissimus 
dorsi. From these several origins, the 
fibres of the muscle descend obliquely for- 
wards, and soon degenerate into a broad 
and thin aponeurosis, which terminates in 
the linea alba. About an inch and a half 
above the pubes, the fibres of this aponcu- 
rosis separate from each other, so as to form 
an aperture, which extends obliquely in- 
wards and forwards, more than an inch in 
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length, and is wider above than below, be- 
ing nearly of an oval figure. This is what 
is sometimes, though erroneously, called the 
ring of the abdominal muscles, for it be- © 
longs only to the external oblique, there — 
being no such opening either in the obliquus — 
internus, or in the transversalis, as some 
writers, and particularly Douglas and Che- 
selden, would give usto understand. This 
opening, or ring, serves for the passage of 
the spermatic vessels in men, and of the 
round ligament of the uterus in women, 
and is of a larger size in the former than in 
the latter The two tendinous portions, | 
which, by their separation, form this aper- 
ture, are called the columns of the ring. 
The anterior, superior, and inner column, 
which is the broadest and thickest of the _ 
two, passes over the symphysis pubis, and 
is fixed to the opposite os pubis; so that 
the anterior column of the right obliquus 
externus, intersects that of the left, and is, 
as it were, interwoven with it, by which 
means their insertion is strengthened, and 
their attachment made firmer. The pos« 
terior, inferior, and exterior column, ap- 
proaches the anterior one as it descends, 
and is fixed behind and below it to the os 
pubis of the same side. The fibres of that 
part of the obliquus externus, which arises 
from the two inferior ribs, descend #most 
perpendicularly, and are inserted, tendinous 
and fleshy, into the outer.edge of the ante- 
rior half of the spine of the lium. From 
the anterior superior spinous process of that 
bone, the external oblique is stretched ten- 
dinous to the os pubis, forming what is — 
called Poupart’s, and sometimes Fallopius’s, 
ligament, Fallopius having first described 
it. Winslow, and many others name it 
the inguinal ligament. But, after all, it 
has no claim to this name, it being nothing 
more than the tendon of the muscle, which 
is turned or folded inwards at its interior 
edge. It passes over the blood-vessels of 
the lower extremity, and is thickest near the 
pelvis; and in women, from the greater size 
of the pelvis, it is longer and looser than in 
men. Hence we find that women are most — 
liable to crural herniz ; whereas men, irom 
the greater size of the ring of the external 
oblique, are most subject to the inguinal. 
From this ligament, and from that part of 
the tendon which forms the ring, we ob- 
serve a detachment of tendinous fibres, 
which are lest in the fascia lata of the thigh. 
This may, in some measure, account for the 
pain which, in cases of strangulated hernizx, 
is felt when the patient stands upright, and 
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which is constantly relieved upon bending 
the thigh upwards. This muscle serves to 
draw down the ribs in expiration; to bend 
the trunk forwards when both muscles act, 
or to bend it obliquely to one side, and, per- 
haps, to turn. it slightly upon its axis, when 
either acts singly ; it also raises the pelvis 
obliquely when the ribs are fixed; it sup- 
ports and compresses the abdominal viscera, 
assists in the evacuation of the urine and 
feces, and is likewise useful in parturition. 
Oxstyquus INFERIOR. See Obliquus in- 
erior capitis, and Obliquus inferior oculi. 
. OBLI'QUUS INFE’RIOR CAPI- 
TIS. This muscle, which is the obliguus 
inferior sive major, of Winslow, and the 
- Spini axoido-tracheli-altoidien, of Dumas, is 
larger than the obliquus superior capitis. It 
is very obliquely situated between the two 
first vertebre of the neck. It arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from the middle and outer 
side of the spinous process of the second 
vertebra of the neck, and is inserted tendin- 
ous and. fleshy into the lower and posterior 
part of the transverse process of the first 
vertebra. Its use is to turn the first ver- 
tebra upon the second, as upon a pivot, and 
to draw the face towards the shoulder. 
OBLI'QUUS INFE’/RIOR O/CULI. 
“Obliquus minor oculi, of Winslow, and 
Mazillo scleroticien, of Dumas. An oblique 
muscle of the eye, that draws the globe of 
the eye forwards, inwards, and downwards. 
It arises by a narrow beginning from the 
outer edge of the orbitar process of the su- 
perior maxillary bone, near its junction with 
the lachrymal bone, and running obliquely 
outwards, is inserted into the sclerotic mem- 
brane of the eye. 
 Ostx/quus rxre’RIon si/'vE MA’sOR. 
Obliquus inferior capitis. 
» Oxxrquus mnTE/RNUS. 
ternus abdominis. 
OBLI‘QUUS INTE’RNUS ABDO” 
MINIS. m. acclivis. This muscle, which 
is the Obliquus ascendens, of Vesalius, Doug- 
Jas, and Cowper, the Obliguus minor, of Hal- 
ler, the Obliquus internus, of Winslow, the 
Obliquus ascendens internus, of Innes, and 
the Ilio-lumbo-costi- abdominal, of Duinas, is 
situated immediately under the external 
oblique, and is broad and thin like that 
muscle, but somewhat less considerable in 
its extent. It arises from the spinous pro- 
cesses of the three inferior lumbar verte- 
bre, and from the posterior and middle 
part of the os sacrum, by a thin tendinous 
expansion, which is common to it and to 
the serratus posticus inferior; by short 
tendinous fibres, from the whole spine of 
the ilium, between its posterior tuberosity 
and its anterior and superior spinous pro- 
cess; and from two-thirds of the posterior 
surface of what is called Fallopius’s liga- 
ment, at the middle of which we find the 
round ligament of the uterus in’ women, 


and the spermatic vessels in men, passing 
5 


See 


See Obliquus in- 
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under the thin edge of this muscle; and 
in the latter, it likewise sends off some 
fibres, which descend upon the spermatic 
chord, as far as the tunica vaginalis of the 
testis, and constitute what is called the 
cremaster muscle, which surrounds, sus- 
pends, and compresses the testicle. From 
these origins, the fibres of the internal ob- 
ligue run in different directions; those of 
the posterior portion ascend obliquely for~ 
wards, the middle ones become less’ and 
less oblique, and, at length, run in an ho- 
rizontal direction, and those of the an- 
terior portion extend obliquely dgwnwards. 
The first of these are inserted, by very 
short tendinous fibres, into the cartilages 
of the fifth, fourth, and third of the false ~ 
ribs ; the fibres of the second, or middle 
portion, form a broad tendon, which, after 
being inserted into the lower edge of the 
cartilaze of the second false rib, extends 
towards the linea alba, and separates into 
two layers; the anterior layer, which is 
the thickest of the two, joins the tendon of 
the obliquus externus, and runs over the 
two upper thirds of the rectus muscle, to 
be inserted into the linea alba; the posterior 
layer runs under the rectus, adheres to the 
anterior surface of the tendon of the trans- 
versalis, and is inserted into the cartilages of 
the first of the false, and the last of the true 
ribs, and likewise into’ the linea alba. By 
this structure we may perceive that the 
greater part of the rectus is inclosed, as it 
were, in a sheath. The fibres of the an- 
terior portion of the internal oblique, or 
those which arise from the spine of the 
ilium and the ligamentum Fallopii, likewise 
form a broad tendon, which, instead of sepa+ 
rating into two layers, like that of the other 
part of the muscle, runs over the lower part 
of the rectus, and adhering to the under 
surface of the tendon of the external oblique, 
is inserted into the fore-part of the pubes. 
This muscle serves to assist the obliquus 
externus ; but it seems to be more evidently 
calculated than that muscle is to draw the 
ribs downwards and backwards. It likewise 
serves to separate the false ribs from the true 
ribs, and from each other. 


Osni’Quus MA’JOR axspo/mMINIs. See Obd- 
liguus externus abdominis. 

Oxui’auus Ma‘sor ca’prtis. See Obli« 
quus inferior capitis. 

Oxstrquus ma/son o'cuLt, See’ Obliguus , 
superior oculi. 

Oxsti/quus mi’Nor azpo/minis. See Oba 
liquus internus abdominis. 

Osui‘quus minor ca’prris. See Oblix 


quus superior capitis. 
Ozui/quus mi'Nor o'cutt. 
inferior oculi. 
OBLI’QUUS SUPE’RIOR CA‘PI- 
TIS. Riolanus, who was the first that gave 
particular names to the oblique muscles of 
the head, called this muscle obliguus minor, 
to distinguish it from the inferior, which, 


See Obliguus 
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on account of its being much larger, he 
named obliquus major. Spigelius afterwards 
distinguished the two, from their situation 
with respect to each other, into superior and 
inferior ; and in this he is followed by Cow- 
" per and Douglas. Winslow retains both 
names. Dumas calls it Trachelo-altoido- 
occipital. That used by Albinus is here 
adopted. This little muscle, which is nearly 
of the same shape as the rectt capitis, is 
situated laterally between the occiput and 
the first vertebra of the neck, and is covered 
by the complexus and the upper part of the 
splenius. 1t arises, by a short thick tendon, 
from the upper and posterior part of the 
transverse process of the first vertebra of the 
neck, and, ascending obliquely inwards and. 
backwards, becomes broader, and is in- 
serted, by a broad flat tendon, and some few 
fleshy fibres, into the os occipitis, behind 
the back part of the mastoid process, under 
the insertion of the complexus and splenius, 
and a little above that of the rectus major. 
The use of this muscle is to draw the head 
backwards, and perhaps to assist in its rota- 
tory motion. 

OBLI'QUUS SUPE’RIOR O’CULI. 
Trochlearis. Obliquus major, of Winslow, 
and Optico-trochlet-scleroticien, of Dumas. 
An oblique muscle of the eye, that rolls the 
globe of the eye, and turns the pupil down- 
wards and outwards. It arises like the 
straight muscles of the eye from the edge of 
the foramen opticum at the bottom of the 
orbit, between the rectus superior and rectus 
internus; from thence runs straight along 
the papyraceous portion of the ethmoid bone 
to the upper part of the orbit, where a. carti- 
laginous trochlea is fixed to the inside of 
the internal angular process of the os frontis, 
through which its tendon passes, and runs a 
little downwards and outwards, enclosed in 
a loose membranaceous sheath, to be inserted 
into the sclerotic membrane. 

Oxu‘quus sure'nior si/vz mi'Nor. See 
Obliquus superior capitis. 

Oxstrquus sursz'rior si/VE TROCHLEA/RIS. 
See Obliquus superior ocult. 

Ossipia’Num. A species of glass so called 
from its resemblance to a kind of stone, 
which one Obsidius discovered in Ethiopia, 
of avery black colour, though sometimes 

ellucid and of amuddy water. Pliny says 
also, that obsidianwm was a sort of colour 
with which vessels were glazed. Hence 
the name is applied, by Libavius, to glass of 
antimony. 

OBSTETRIC. (Obstetricus ; from obste+ 
trix, a nurse.) Belonging to midwifery. 

OBSTIPA/TIO. (From obstipo, to stop 
up.) | Costiveness. A genus of disease in 
the class Locales, and order Epischeses, of 
Cullen, comprehending three species: 

1. Obstipatio debilium, in weak and com- 
monly dyspeptic persons. . hig 

2. Obstipatio rigidorwm, in persons of rigid 

fibres, and a melancholic temperament, 
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_ &. Obstipatio obstructorum, from obstruct. 
tions. See Colica. 

Oxstrve'nt1s. (From obsiruo, to shut 
up.) Medicines which close the orifices of © 
the ducts, or vessels. 

OxstTuPEFACIE’NTIA. 
to stupefy.) Narcotics. 

OzsrunpDeE’nT1A. (From obtundo, to make 
blunt.) Substances which sheath or blunt 
irritation, and are much the same as demul- 
cents. They consist chiefly of bland, oily; 
or mucilaginous matters, which form a co- — 
vering on inflamed and irritable surfaces, 
particularly those of the stomach, lungs, — 
and anus. 

OBTURA’TOR EXTE/RNUS. Ez- — 
tra-pelvio-pubt-trochanterien, of Dumas. This — 
is a small flat muscle, situated obliquely at 
the upper and anterior part of the thigh, 
between the pectinalis and the fore-part of 
the foramen thyroideum, and covered by 
the adductor brevis femoris. It arises ten- — 
dinous and fleshy from all the inner half of — 
the circumference of the foramen thyroi- 
deum, and likewise from part of the obtu. 
rator ligament. Its radiated fibres collect — 
and form a strong roundish tendon, which ~ 
runs outwards, and, after adhering to the 
capsular ligament of the joint, is inserted 
into a cavity at the inner and back. part of 
the root of the great trochanter. The chief 
uses of this muscle are to turn the thigh ob- 
liquely outwards, to assist in bending the 
thigh, and in drawing it inwards. It like. 
wise prevents the capsular ligament from 
being pinched in the motions of the joint. 

OBTURA’TOR INTE’RNUS. Mar- 
suptalis, seu obturator internus, of Douglas. — 
Marsupialis seu bursalis, of Cowper, and 
Intra-pelvio-trochanterien, of Dumas. A 
considerable muscle, a great part of which 
is situated within the pelvis. It arises, by 
very short tendinous fibres, from somewhat 
more than the upper half of the internal 
circumference of the foramen thyroideum 
of the os innominatum. It is composed of 
several distinct fasciculi, which terminate 
in a roundish tendon that passes out of the 
pelvis, through the niche that is between the 
spine and the tuberosity of the ischium, and, 
after running between the two portions of 
the gemini, which inclose it as in a sheath, 
is inserted into the cavity at the root of the 
great trochanter, after adhering to the ad-— 
jacent part of the capsular ligament of the 
joint. This muscle rolls the os femoris 
obliquely outwards, by pulling it towards 
the ischiatic niche, upon the cartilaginous 
surface of which its tendon, which is sur- 
rounded by a membranous sheath, moves as 
upon a pulley. 

OBTURA‘/TOR NERVE. A nerve 
of the thigh, that is lost upon its inner 
muscles. 


(From obstupefacio, 


OCCIPITAL BONE. 0s occipitis. 
Os memoria. Os nervosum. Os basilaré. 


This bone which forms the posterior and 
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‘inferior part of the skull, is of an irregular 
figure, convex on the outside and concave 
internally. Its external surface, which is 
very irregular, serves for the attachment 
of several muscles. It affords several ine- 
qualities, which sometimes form two semi- 
circular hollows separated by a scabrous 
ridge. The inferior portion:of the bone is 
stretched forwards in form of a- wedge, 
and henceis called the cuneiform process, or 
_basilary process. At the base of this pro- 
cess} situated obliquely on each side of the 
foramen magnum, are two flat, oblong pro- 
tuberances, named condyles. They are co- 
vered with cartilage, and serve for the 
- articulation of the head with the first verte- 
bra of the neck. In the inferior portion of 
this bone, at the basis of the cranium, and 
immediately behind the cuneiform process, 
we observe a considerable hole, through 
which the medulla oblongata passes into the 
spine. The nervi accessorii, the vertebral 
arteries, and sometimes the vertebral veins 
_ likewise, pass through it. Man being de- 
‘signed for an erect posture, this foramen 
magnum is found nearly in the middle of 
the basis of the human cranium, and at a 
pretty equal distance from the posterior part 
of the occiput, and the anterior part of the 
lower jaw; whereas in quadrupeds it is 
nearer the back part of the occiput. Besides 
this hole, there are four other smaller fora- 
mina, viz. two before, and two behind the 
condyles. ‘The former serve for the trans- 
mission of the ninth pair of nerves, and the 
two latter for the veins which pass from the 
external parts of the head to the lateral sinu- 
ses. On looking over the internal surface of 
the os occipitis, we perceive the appearance 
of a cross, formed by a very prominent ridge, 
which rises upwards from near the foramen 
magnum, and by two transverse sinuosi- 
ties, one on each side of the ridge. This 
cross occasions the formation of four fossz, 
two above and two below the sinuosities. 
In the latter are placed the lobes of the 
cerebellum, and in the former the poste- 
rior lobes of the brain. The two sinuosi- 
ties serve to receive the lateral sinuses. 
In the upper part of this bone is seen a 
continuation of the sinuosity of the longi- 
tudinal sinus; and at the basis of the cra- 
nium we observe the inner surface of the 
cuneiform process made concave, for the 
reception of the medulla oblongata. The 
occipital bone is thicker and stronger than 
any of the other bones of the head, except 
the petrous part cf the ossa temporum; 
but it is of unequal thickness. At its late- 
ral and inferior parts, where it is thinnest, 
it is covered by a great number of muscles. 
The reason for so much thickness and 
strengh in this bone, seems to be, that it 
covers the cerebellum, in which the least 
wound is of the utmost consequence; and 
that it is, by its situation, more liable to 


he fractured by falls than any other bone 
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of the cranium. For, if we fall forwards, 
the hands are naturally put out to prevent 
the forehead’s touching the ground; and 
if on one side, the shoulders in a great 
measure protect the sides of the head; but 
if a person fall backwards, the hind part of 
the head consequently strikes. against the 
earth, and that too with considerable vio- 
lence. Nature therefore has wisely con- 
structed this bone so as to be capable of 
the greatest strength at its upper part, where 
it is the most exposed to injury. The os 
occipitis is joined, by means of the cunei- 
form process, to the sphenoid bone, with: 
which it often ossifies, and makes but one 
bone in those who are advanced in life, 
It is connected to the parietal bones by the 
lambdoidal suture, and “to the temporal 
bones by the additamentum of the temporal 
suture. The h€ad is likewise united to the 
trunk by means of this bone. The two 
condyles of the occipital bone are received 
into the superior oblique processes of the 
atlas, or first vertebra of the neck, and it is 
by means of this articulation that a certain 
degree of motion of the head backwards and 
forwards is performed. But it allows only 
very little motion to either side; and still 
less of a circular motion, which the head 
obtains principally by the circumyolution of 
the atlas on the second vertebra, as is de- 
scribed more periculaae in the account of 
the vertebra. In the foetus, the os occipitis 
is divided by an unossified cartilaginous sub- 
stance into four parts. Oneof these, which 
is the largest, constitutes all that portion of 
the bone which is above the foramen mag- 
num; two others, which are much smaller, 
compose the inside of the foramen magnum, 
and include the condylcid processes; and 
the fourth is the cuneiform process. This 
last is sometimes not completely united with 
the rest, so as to form one bone, before the 
sixth or. seventh year. 

Occirira'tis. See Occipito-frontalis. 

OCCIPITO-FRONTA‘LIS.  Digas- 
tricus crani. Epicranius, of Albinus. Fron- 
talis et occipitalis, of Winslow and Cowper, 
and Occipito-frontal, of Dumas. A single, 
broad, digastric muscle, that covers the cra-~ 
nium, pulls the skin of the head backwards, 
raises the eye-brows upwards, and at the 
same time, draws up and wrinkles the skin 
of the forehead. It arises from the poste- 
rior part of the occiput, goes over the upper 
part of the os parietale and os frontis, and 
is lost in the eye-brows. 

O'CCIPUT. The hinder part of the 
head. See Caput. 

Occutr quauiry. A term that has been 
much used by writers that had not clear 
ideas of what they undertook to explain ;_ 
and which served therefore only for a cover 
to their ignorance. _ eee 

Occutr pisases is likewise from the 
same mint as the former, occultus signify- 
ing hidden, and, therefore, nothing can be 
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understood, when a person speaks of a hid- 
den disease, but that it is a disease he does 
not understand. 

Ocur'ma. (From oxew, to carry.) A 
vehicle, or thin fluid. 

Ocuerzu'ma. (From oxeros, a duct.) 
The nostril. 

O'cuetus. (From oxew, to convey.) A 
canal, or duct. The urinary or abdominal 
“passages. 


O/cuEus. (From oxew, to carry.) The 
bag of the scrotum. 
O’cura. (From wxpos, pale; so named 


because it is often of a pale colour.) 

1. Ochre. Minera ferri lutea vel rubra. 
An argillaceous earth impregnated with 
iron of a red or yellow colour. The Ar- 
menian bole, and other earths, are often 
adulterated with ochre. 

2. The fore-part of the tibia. 

O'curus. (From wxpos, pale; so called 
from the pale muddy colour of its flowers.) 
A leguminous plant, or kind of pulse. 

Ocutno'pes. (From ox6os, importing 
the tumid lips of ulcers, callous, tumid.) 
An epithet for ulcers, whose lips are cal- 
lous and tumid, and consequently difficult 
to heal. 


Ocima’strum. (Dim. of ocimwm, basil.) 
Wild white campion, or basil. 
O'CIMUM. (From oxus, swift; so 


 ealled from its quick growth.) Ocymum. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzean system. Class, Didynamia. Order, 
Gymnospermia. / 
O’cmmum xzasi/ticum. The systematic 
name of the common or citron basil. Ba- 
silicum. The plant which bears this name 
in the pharmacopeeias, is the Ocimum, foliis 
ovatis glabris ; calycibus ciliatis, of Linnzeus. 
It is supposed to possess nervine qualities, 
but is seldom employed but as a condiment 
to season high dishes, to which it imparts a 
grateful odour and taste. 
O/crmum’ caryorHyLtia’tum. Ocimum 
minimum of Caspar Bauhin, and Linneus. 
Small or bush basil. This plant is mildly 
balsamic. infusions are drank as tea, in 
catarrhous and uterine disorders, and the 
dried leaves are made into cephalic, and 
sternutatory powders. ‘They are, when fresh, 
very juicy, of a weak aromatic and very 
mucilaginous taste, and of a strong and 
agreeable smell improved by drying. 
Ocra/na. (From octo, eight.) An er- 
ratic intermitting fever, which returns every 
eighth day. 
© © -Ocra’vus nv'mert. 
—  Ocra'vus HU’MERI PLACENTI'Ni. 
Teres minor. 
~~ Ocuta‘nzs communes. A namé for the 
nerves called Motores oculorum. 


The Teres minor. 
The 


Ocuta’ria. (From oculws, the eye 3 so 
called from it s in disorders of the eye.) 
See Luphrasi x 

O’cuLI 4D Ectus iternus 


quus inferior ocult. 


ODO i 
O’cutt ArTo’LLENS. 
oculi. q 
O’cutt cancro/rum. See Cancer. 
O’cutt vEpRE'ssor. See Rectus inferior 
ocult. . 
O’cutt Exeva‘ror. See Rectus superior 
oculi. 
O’cutr Leva’roR. 
oculi. 
O’cutr oxtiquus INPE’RIOR. 


See Rectus superior 


See Rectus superior 
See Obli- 


O’cutr oxti'quus MAsoR. 
superior oculte 

O’cut1 osti/quus minor. 
inferior ocult. 

O’cutus zovi'Nus. 
mide 

O’cutus ovis. 
canthemum. 

O'cutus zu’sutus. See Hydrophthalmia. 

O'cutus curi'str. Austrian flea-bane ; 
a species of Inula. 

O'cULUS ELEPHANTI'NUS. 
to Hydrophthalmia. 

O’cutus cx’nv. The knee-pan. 

O’cutus La’curyMans. The Epiphora. 

O’cutus mu’NDI. 
generally of a yellowish colour. By lying 
in water it becomes of an amber-colour, 
and also transparent. 

Ovaxrsmos. (From odovs, a tooth.) A 
biting sensation, pain, or itching in the 
gums. eg Hh: 


See Obliquus 


af 


See Oliquus j 


See Hydrophthal- 


See Chrysanthemum leu= 
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A name given — 


A species of Opal, ~ 


Ovontaco’cos. (From odous, a tooth, and ~ 


ayw, to draw.) The name of an instru- 
ment to draw teeth, one of which, made 
of lead, Forrestus relates to have been 


hung up in the temple of Apollo, denoting, — 


that such an operation ought not to be 
made, but when the tooth was loose enough 
to draw with so slight a force as could be 


-applied with that. 


Ovonta/era. (From odous, a tooth, and . 
wypa, a seizure. ) 

1. The gout in the teeth. 

2. A tooth-drawer. 

ODONTA’LGIA. (From odous, 4 
tooth, and adayG@-, pain.) The tooth-ach. 
This well-known disease makes its attack 
by a most violent pain in the teeth, most 
frequently in the molares, more rarely in 
the incisorii, reaching ‘sometimes up to the 
eyes, and sometimes backwards into the 
cavity of the ear. At the same time, there” 
is a manifest determination to the head, 
and a remarkable tension and inflation of 
the vessels takes place, not only in the parts 
next to that where the pain is seated, but 
over the whole head. 

The tooth-ach is. sometimes merely a 
rheumatic affection, arising from cold, but 
more frequently from a carious tooth. It is 
also a symptom of pregnancy, and takes 
place in some nervous disorders. It may” 
attack persons at any period of life, though 
it is most frequent in the young and ple- 
thoric. From the variety of causes which 


hollow tooth. 


- always remove it; 
from a carious tooth, the pain is much more 


named by authors 
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may produce this affection, it has .been 
odontalgia cariosa, 
scorbutica, catarrhalis, arthritica, gravi- 
darum, hysterica, stomachica, and rheu- 
matica. 

O/DONTALGICA. (Medicamentaodon- 
talgica; from odovtadyia, the tooth-ach.) 
Medicines which relieve’ the tooth-ach. 

Many empirical remedies have been pro- 
posed for the cure of the tooth-ach, but 
have not in any degree answered the pur- 
pose. When the affection is purely rheu- 
matic, blistering behind the ear will almost 
but when it proceeds 


obstinate. In this case it has been recom- 


- mended to touch the pained part with a hot 


iron, or with oil of vitriol, in order to de- 


stroy the aching nerve; to hold spirits in 
7 s P 


the mouth; to put a drop of oil of cloves 
into the hollow of the tooth, or a pill made 
of camphor, opium, and oleum caryophylii. 
Others recommend gum mastich, dissolved 


in oleum terebinthinz, applied to the tooth 


_ ton. 


upon a little cotton. 


into the hollow of the tooth, 


~ recommended, 


The great Boerhaave 
is said to have applied camphor, opium, 
oleum caryophylli, and alkohol, upon cot- 
The caustic oil which may be col- 
lected from writing paper, rolled up tight, 
and set fire to at the end, will sometimes 
destroy the exposed nervous substance of a 
The application of radix 
pyrethri by its power of stimulating the sa- 
livary glands, either in substance or in tinc- 
ture, has also been attended with good 
efiects. But one of the most useful ap- 
plications of this kind, is strong nitrous 


‘acid, diluted with three or four times its 


weight of spirit of wine, and introduced 
either by 
means of an hair pencil or a little cotton. 
When the constitution has had some share 
in the disease, the Peruvian bark has been 
and perhaps with much 
justice, on account of its tonic and anti- 
septic powers. When the pain is not 


fixed to one tooth, leeches applied to 


the gum are of great service. But very 
often all the foregoing remedies will fail, 
and the only infallible cure is to draw the 
tooth. 
ODONTIASIS. 


(From odovriaw, to 


_ put forth the teeth.) Dentition, or cutting 
: teeth. 


Ono'natca. (From odous, a tooth.) Re- 
medies for pains in the teeth. 

Ovontirrua’a. (From odous, a tooth, 
‘and pew, to flow.) Bleeding from the 
socket of the jaw, after drawing a tooth. 

Ono’ntrs. (From odovs, a tooth; so 
called because its decoction was supposed 
useful in relieving the tooth-ach.) Odon- 
titis. A species of lychnis. 

Ovonti’t1s. See Odontis. : 

Ovoxtociy’rHuM. (From oSovs; a tooth, 
and yAvdw, to scrape.) An instrument for 
sealing and scraping the teeth. 


Beatie. 
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ODONTOID. (Odontoidess from oéous, 


a tooth, and eidos, form, because it is shaped 
like a tooth.) Tooth-like. A process of 
the second vertebra of the neck is so called. 
See Dentatus. 

Oponto.i'THOS. (From Aree a tooth, 
and A:@os, a stone.) ‘The tartar, or stony: 
crust upon the teeth. 

Ovontoruy’1a. (From ofous, a teeth, 
and @uw, to grow.) Dentition, or cutting 
teeth. 

OnvoytrorrrmMa. (From odovs, a tooth, 
and rpi6w, to wear away.) A dentrifrice, 
or medicine, to clean the teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS GLANDS. Glan- 
dule odorifere. 'These glands are situated 
around the corona glandis of the male, and 
under the skin of the labia majora and 
nymphez of females. They secrete a seba- 
ceous matter, which emits a peculiar odour ; 
hence their name. 

CE’a. (Om: from ow, to bear; so 
named from its fruitfulness.). The ser- 
vice tree. 

GCONOMY, ANEMAL. (From 
oixos, a house, and vouos, a law.) Mcono- 
mia animalis. ‘The conduct of nature in 
preserving animal bodies is called the ani- 
mal ceconomy. 

CGiDE/MA. (From oidew, to swell.) A 
synonym of anasarca. See Anasarca. 

GEpemarto’pzs. Like to an cedema. 

Cepemosa’RcAe (From otdyua, a swelling, 
and capé, flesh.) A species of tumour men- 
tioned by M. A. Severinus, of a middle na- 
ture, betwixt an e@doma, or soft tumour, and 
sarcoma, or hard tumour. 

CENA’NTHE. (From owvos, wine, and 
avOos, a flower; so called because its flow- 
ers smell like the vine. ) 

1. The botanical name of a genus of the 
umbelliferous plants. Class, Pentandria. 
Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
hemlock dropwort. Cnanthe cherophylli 
Sfoliis. 

Gina’nrHeE croca’ra. The hemlock drop- 
wort. (nanthe cherophylli foliis, of Lin- 
neus. An active poison that has too often 
proved fatal, by being eaten in mistake in- 
stead of water-parsnep. The juice, never- 
theless, cautiously exhibited, promises to be 
an efficacious remedy in inveterate scorbutic 
eruptions.: The root of this plant is not 
unpleasant to the taste, and esteemed to 
be most deleterious of all the vegetables 
which this country produces. Mr. Howel, 
surgeon at Haverfordwest, relates, that 
« eleven French prisoners had the liberty 


of walking in and about the town of Pem- 
Three of them being in the fields ; 
a little before noon, dug up a large quantity 


broke. 


of this plant, which they took to be wild 

celery, to eat with their bread and butter 

for dinner. After N ashing it, they all three 

ate, or rather taste of the roots. As they 

were entering the oa without any pre- 
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vidilis noticé of sickness at the stomach, 
or disorder in the head, one of them was 
Seized with convulsions. The other two 
yan home, and sent a.surgeon to hin. The 
surgeon endeavoured first to bleed, and then 
to vomit him; but those endeavours were 
frutitless, and he died presently. Ignorant 
of the cause of their comrade’s death, and 
of theif own danger, they gave of these 
roots to the other eight prisoners, who ate 
of them with their dinner. A few minutes 
afterwards the remaining two who ga- 
thered the plants were Seized in thé same 
manner as the first; of which one died; 
the other was bled, and a vomit, with great 
difficulty, forced down on account of his 
jaws being, as it were, locked together. 
This operated, and he recovered, but was 
some time affected with dizziness in his 
7 head, though not sick; or the least disor- 
: dered in the stomach. The other eight 
being bled and vomited immediately were 
soon well.’ _At Clonmell, in Ireland, eight 
. boys mistaking this plant for water-parsnep, 
. ate plentifully of its roots. About four or 
| five hours after the Mest boy became sud- 
denly convulsed, and died; and before ‘the 
next morning four of the other boys died 
in a similar manner. Of the other three, 
one was maniacal several hours, another 
lost his. hair and nails, but the third 
escaped unhurt. Stalpaart Vander Wiel 
mentions two cases of the fatal effects of 
this root; these, however, were attended 
with great heat in the throat and stomach, 
sickness, vertigo, and purging; they both 
died in the course of two or three hours 
after eating the root. Allen, in his Synop- 
sis Medicine, also relates that four chil- 
dren suffered greatly by eating this poison. 
In these eases great agony was experienced 
before the convulsions supervened ; vomit- 
ings likewise came on, which were encou- 
raged by large draughts of oil and warm 
water, to which their recovery is ascribed. 
The late Sir William Watson, who refers 
to the instances here cited, also says, that 
a Dutchman was posioned by the leaves 
of the plant boiled in pottage. It appears, 
from various authorities, that most brute 
animals are not less affected by this poison 
than man; and Mr. Lightfoot informs us, 
that a spoonful of the juice of this plant 
given to a dog, rendered him sick and 
stupid ; but a soat was observed. to eat the 
plant with impunity. ‘The great virulence 
of this plant has not, however, prevented it 
from being taken medicinally. In a letter 
from Dr. Poulteney to Sir William Watson, 
we are told that a severe and inveterate 
cutaneous disorder was cured by the juice 
of the root, though not without exciting 
the most alarming symptoms. ‘Taken in 
the dose of a spoonful, in two hours after- 


* 


wards, the head was affected in a very ex- 


traordinary manner, followed with violent 
sickness and vomiting, cold sweats, and 
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rigors ; but this did tiot déte¥ the patient 
Sofi’ continuing the medicine, in somewhat. 
less doses, till i it effected a cure. ~ rn 

Cina/nrux cHaROPHY'LLI ¥FO'LIS. 
nanthe crocata. 

Cina NtHeE Cicune ra’erE Lopr'uit. The 
@nanthe crocata. 

Ciwa’REA. 
cuttings of vines.) The ashes prepared of 
the twigs, &c. of vines. 

(Ewin vit. (From owos, wine, and 
eAaioy, oil.) A mixture of oil and wine. 

CEno’cata. (From owes, wine, 
yaka, milk.) A sort of potion made of 


See 


(Owapen: froin oivapa, the ~ 


and 


wine and milk. Accordiiig to some; it is § 


wine as warm as new milk, 
CEno’carumM. 
Yapov, garum. ) 
garum. 
CEno™mett. (From = oivos, wine; and 
edt, honey.) Mead, or witie, made of 
honey, or sweetened with honey. 
CExo’er1a. (From owos, wine.) The 


A mixture of wine and 


great jubeb-tree, the juice of whose fruit 


is like that of the grape. 
CEwosta’ema. (From oivos, wine, andl 

saéw; to distil.) Spirit of wine. 
(ixo’rnera. (From owwos, wine ; 


(From owwos, wine, and — 
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called because its dried roots sitell like 


wine.) A species of lysimachia. 

Qh’nus a/Nrurnos. (From avéos, a sows 
er.) Flowery wine. Galen says it is Qnos 
dnihosmias, or wine impregnated with flow- 
ers, in which sense it is an epithet for the 
Cyceon. 

Gi/nus anryo’smias. “(From ayv@os, a 
flower, and ogu7, a smell. ) vice sare 
wines. 


CE/xus aropz’/ps. Wine in which ihe 


dais, or teeda hath been boiled. 

(CE’/nus aprze’sMenvs. A wine heated 
to a great degree, and prescribed among 
other things, as garlic, salt, milk, and yi- 
negar. 

C/xvs prv'rervs. Enesco second.) 
Wines of the second pressing. 

CH’xus piacHro’MEeNus. Wine difuded 
in larger vessels, cooled and strained from 
the lees, to render it thinner and weaker 5 
wines thus drawn off are called saccus, and 


_saccata, from the bag through which they 


are strained: 

C/xus caracro'prs. (From ‘yada, milk.) 
Wine with milk, or wine made as warm a5 
new milk. 

Ch/nus ma’tacus. Gnus malihacus. Soft 
wine. Sometimes it means weak and thin, 
opposed to strong wine ; or mild in opposi- 
tion toé austere. ; 

(E’nus MELI/CHROOS. 
honey. 

Cs’nus @wo’pEs. Strong wine. 

CE’nus strapHi’p10s trvu’cos. White wine 
made from raisins. 

CH’/nus TETHALA’sMENOS. Witte mixed 
with sea-water. - 

Csoruaca’ys. (From omopayos, the 


v. 
Z 


Wine in which is 


ot 
el. 
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gullet.) The muscle forming the sphiticter 


cesophagi. 
CEsornacr’smus. (From olcoparyos, the 
gullet.) Difficult swallowing, from spasm. 


CESO’PHAGUS. (From ow, to carry, 
‘and gayw, to eat; because it carries the 
_ food into the stomach.) The membranous 
‘and muscular tube that descends in the 
neck, from the pharynx to the stomach. 
It is composed of three tunics, or mem- 
branes, viz, a common, muscular, and mu- 

cous. Its arteries are branches'of the ceso- 
phageal, which arises from the aorta. The 
veins empty themselves into the vena azy- 
gos. Its nerves are from the eighth pair 
_and great intercostal; and it is every where 
under the internal or mucous membrane 
supplied with glands that separate the mu- 
-cus of the cesophagus, in order that the mas- 
ticated bole may readily pass down into the 
stomach. ‘ ; 

Cistroma’nta. (From oispos, the pu- 
denda of a woman, and pawoua, to rage.) 
A furor uterinus. 

, Q’/STRUM VENE/REUM. (Fromes- 
trus, a gad-bee ; because by its bite, or sting, 
it agitates cattle.) The venereal orgasm, 
or pleasant sensation experienced during 
Coition. 
~Ck/sypr. (From ois, a sheep, and puis, 
sordes.) (£sypos. Cisypum. Gisypus. It 
frequently is met with in the ancient Phar- 
macy, for a certain oily substance, boiled 
out of particular parts of the fleeces of wool, 
. as what grows on the flank, neck, and parts 
most used to sweat. 

O’rra a'tza. (From phath, a fragment, 
Heb.) Van Helmont thus calls the white 
coagulation which arises from a mixture of 

_a rectified spirit of wine, and of urine; 
but the spirit of urine must be distilled 
from well fermented urine; and that must 
be well dephlegmated, else it ‘will not 
answer. 


OFFICINAL. (Offcinalis; from offi- 


cina, a shop.) Any medicine, directed by | 


the colleges of physicians to be kept in the 
shops, is so termed. 
Orrusca'tio. The same as Amaurosis. 
OIL. (Olewm; from olea, the olive; 
this name being at first ¢onfined to the 
oil expressed from the olive.) Oils are de- 
fined, by modern chemists, to be proper 
‘juices of a fat or unctuous nature, either 
solid or fluid, indissoluble in water, com- 
bustible with flame, and volatile in different 
degrees. They are never formed but by 
organic bodies; and all the substances in 
the mineral kingdom, which present oily 
characters, have originated from the action 
of vegetable or animal life. Oils are dis- 
tinguished into fat, and essential oils; 
under the former head are comprehended 
oil of olives, almonds, rape, ben, linseed, 
hemp, cocoa, &c. Essential oils differ 
from fat oils by the following characters : 
their smell is strong and aromatic; their 
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volatility is such that they rise with the — 


heat of boiling water, and their taste i¢ 
very acrid; they are likewise much more 
combustible than fat oils; they are obs 
tained by pressure, distillation, &c.. from 
strong-smelling plants, as that of pepper- 
mint, aniseed, caraway, &c. The use of fat 
oils in the arts, and in medicine, is very con- 
siderable ; they are medicinally prescribed 
as relaxing, softening, and laxative reme- 
dies; they enter into many medical coin- 
pounds, such as balsams, unguents, plasters, 
&c. and they are often used as food on 
account of the mucilage they contain. See 
Olea. Essential oils are employed as cor 
dial, stimulant, and antispasmodic remedies. 

Oil, etherial. See Oleum ethereum. 

Oil, almond. See Amygdalus. 

Oil of allspice. See Oleum pimente. 

Oil of amber. See Oleunr succini. 

Oil of carraway. See Oleum carui. 

Oil, castor. See Ricinus. 

Oil of chamomile. See Oleum anthemidis. 

Oil of juniper. See Oleum juniperi. 

Oil of lavender. See Olewm lavendule. 

Oil of linseed. See Oleum lini. 

Oil of mace. See Oleum macis. 

Oil, olive. See Olea europea. 

Oil of origanum. See Oleum origani. 

Oil, palm. See Cocos butyracea. 


Oil of pennyroyal. See Oleum pulegii. 

Oil of peppermint. See Oleum mentha 
piperite. 

Oil, rock. See Petroleum. 

Oil of spearmint. See Oleum menthe vi« 
ridis. ; 

Oil, sulphurated. See Olewm sulphur» 
atum. 


Oil of turpentine. See Oleum teredin-~ 
thine rectificatum. 

Ointment. See Unguentum. 

O’LEA. Thename of a genus of plants 
in the Linnxansystem. Class, Monandria. 
Order, Monogynia. 

O’LEA EuRor#/a. The systematic name 
of the plant from which the olive oil is ob- 
tained. Oliva. Olea sativa. Olea foliis 
lanceolatis integerrimis, racemis avxillaribus 
coarctatis, of Linneus. ‘The -olive-tree, in 
all ages, has been greatly celebrated, and 
held in peculiar estimation, as the boun- 
teous. gift of heaven; it was formerly ex- 
hibited in the religious ceremonies of the 
Jews, and is still continued as emblematic 
of peace and plenty. The varieties of this 
tree aré numerous, distinguished not only 
by the form of the leaves, but also by the 
shape, size, and colour of the fruit; as the 
large Spanish olive, the small oblong Pro- 
vence olive, &c. &c. These, when pickled, 
are well known to us by the names of 
Spanish and French olives, which are 
extremely grateful to many stomachs, and 
said to excite appetite and promote diges- 
tion; they are prepared from the green 
unripe fruit, which is repeatedly steeped in 
water, to which oe quicklime or alkaline 
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salt is added, in order to shortei the 


operation: after this, they are washed and 
preserved in a pickle of common salt and 
water, to which an aromatic is sometimes 
added. The principal consumption, how- 
ever, of this fruit is in the preparation of 
the common sallad oil, or oleum olive of 
the pharmacopeeias, which is obtained by 
grinding and pressing them when tho- 
‘roughly ripe: the finer and purer oil 
issues first by gentle pressure, and the 
inferior sorts on heating what is left, and 
pressing it more strongly. The best olive 
oil is of a bright pale amber colour, bland 
to the taste, and without any smell: it 
becomes rancid by age, and sooner if kept 
in a warm situation. With regard to its 
utility, oil, in some shape, forms a consider- 
able part of our food, both animal and 


vegetable, and affords much nourishment. - 


With some, however, oily substances do not 
unite with the contents of the stomach, and 
are frequently brought up by eructation ; 
this happens more especially to those whose 
stomachs abound with acid.-— Oil, con- 
sidered as a medicine, is supposed to correct 
acrimony, and to lubricate and relax the 
fibres; and, therefore, has been recom- 
mended internally to obviate the effects’ of 
various stimuli, which produce irritation, 
and consequent inflammation: on this 
ground it has been generally prescribed in 
coughs, catarrhal affections, and erosions. 
The oil of olives is successfully used in 
Switzerland against the tenia osculis super- 
ficialibus, and it is in very high estimation 
in this and other countries against nephritic 
pains, spasms, colic, constipation of the 
bowels, &c. Externally it has been found 
an useful application to bites and stings of 
various poisonous animals, as the mad dog, 
several serpents, &c. also to burns, tumours, 
and other affections, both by itself, or 
mixed in liniments or poultices. Oil rub- 
bed over the body is said to be of great 
service in dropsies, particularly ascites. 
Olive oil enters several officinal composi- 
tions, and when united with water, by the 
intervention of alkali, is usually given in 
coughs and hoarsenesses. 


Oxea'mrn. (From olewm, oil.) A thin 


liniment composed of oils. 
Oura’/nper. (From olea, the olive-tree, 
which it resembles.) ‘The rose-bay. 


Oixa’strr. (Dim. of olea, the olive- 
tree.) The wild olive. ; 
OLE’CRANON. . (From devn, the 


ulna, and xpavoy, the head.) ‘The elbow, 
or process of the ulna, upon which a person 
leans. 
O’tenzr. (QAevy.) The cubit, or ulna. 
Oxrosa’ccuanum. (From Olewm, oil, 
and saccharwm, sugar.) An essential oil, 
ground up with sugar. ; 
O'LEUM.. See Oil. 
. O'teum azretinum. The resinous juice 
which exudes spontaneously from the silver 


~ 
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aiid red firs. It is supposed to be superiot 

to that obtained by wounding the tree. 
O'tzum «erur’reum.  Zthereal oil. 

Oleum vini- 


a less degree of heat, until a black froth 


begins to rise; then immediately remove — 


the retort from the fire. . Add sufficient 
water to the liquor in the retort, that the 
oily part may float upon: the surface. Se- 
parate this, and add to it as much lime- 


water as may be necessary to neutralise 


the adherent acid, and shake them together. 
Lastly, collect the ztherial oil which sepa- 
rates. This oil is used as an ingredient 
in the compound spirit of ether. It is 
of a yellow colour, less volatile than 
zther, soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in 
water. 

O’LEUM amyGDALA’RUM. 
dalus. 

O’teuM ayima‘ix. An empyreumatic oil 


See. Amyg- 
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After the distillation of sul- 
phuric zther, carry on the distillation with 


obtained by distillation from animal sub- — 


stances. It is sometimes exhibited as an 
antispasmodic and diaphoretic, in the dose 
of from ten to forty drops. 

O’LEUM ANrI'sI. 
tiale anisi, oleum e seminibus anist. Oil of 
anise. The essential oil of aniseed pos- 
sesses all the virtues attributed to the anisum, 
and is often given as a stimulant and car- 
minative, in the dose of from five to eight 
drops mixed with an appropriate vehicle. 
See Pimpinella anisum. 

O’Lnum anque’Minis. Oil of chamomile, 
formerly called oleum e floribus chamzmeli. 
See dnthemis nobilis. 

O’LxuM cAMPHORA’TUM. 
tum camphore. 

O’Leum canra’tuicum. <A fine essential 
oil, distilled from the fresh cones of the 
tree which affords the common turpentine. 
See Pinus sylvestris. 

O’reuM ca‘/Ru1. Formerly called Oleum 
essentiale carui. Oleum essentiale e semi- 
nibus carui. The oil of carraways is an 
admirable carminative, diluted with rectified 


See Linimen- 


spirit into an essence, and then mixed with 


any proper fluid. See Carum. 

O’trum caryorny’LLI Aroma’ticr. A 
stimulant and aromatic preparation of the 
clove. See Eugenia caryophyllata. 

O’LeumM cr’pRinuM. | Lissentia de cedro. 


The oil of the peel of citrons, obtained in — 
a particular manner, without distillation, in — 


Italy. t 

O'LEUM cINNAMO’/MI. A warm,! stimu- 
lant, and delicious stomachic. Given in 
the dose of from one to three drops, rubbed. 
down with some yolk of egg, in a little 
wine, it allays violent emotions 
stomach from morbid irritability, and is 
particularly serviceable in debility of the 
prime vie, after cholera. 

O'LEUM co’RNU CE’RVI. 


This is applied 


externally as a stimulant to paralytic affece _ 


tions of the limbs, 


of the 


Formerly Oleum essen- — 
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O’rrum caxta/num, See Petroleum ri 
brum. 
O’tzum suniperi. Formerly called 
_ Oleum essentiale juniperi bacce. Oleum 
essentiale e baccis juniperi. Oil of juniper. 
Oil of juniper-berries possesses stimulant, 
carminative, and stomachic virtues, in the 
dose of from two to four drops, and ina larger 
dose proves highly diuretic. It is often 
administered in the cure of dropsical com- 
plaints, when the indication is to provoke 
the urinary discharge. 

O’tzuM ave’nputa. Formerly called 
Oleum essentiale lavendule. Oleum essen= 
tiale e floribus lavendule. Oil of lavender. 

' Though mostly used as a perfume, this 
essential oil may be exhibited internally, in 
the dose of from one to five drops, as a 
stimulant in nervous head-aches, hysteria, 
and debility of the stomach. 

O’tzum wau’ni. Oleum laurinum. An 
anodyne and antispasmodic application, 
generally rubbed on sprains and bruises 
unattended with inflammation. 

O’teum uimo'Nis. The essential oil of 
lemons possesses stimulant and stomachic 
powers, but is principally used externally, 
mixed with ointments, as a perfume. 

O'tEuM uri. Linseed oil is emollient 
and demulcent, in the dose of from half an 
ounce to an ounce. It ig frequently given 
in the form of clyster in colics and obsti- 
pation. Cold-drawn linseec.oil, with lime- 
water and extract of lead, forms, in many 
instances, the best application for burns and 
scalds. See Linum. | 

O’teum wv’ci Pi/scis. See Esox lucius. 

O’tzum ma’‘cis. \ Oleum myristice ex- 
pressum. Oil of mace. A fragrant seba- 
ceous substance, expressed in the East 
indies from the nutmeg. There are two 
kinds. The best is brought in stone jars, 

is somewhat soft, of a yellow colour, and 

resembles in smell the nutmeg. The other 
is brought from Holland, in flat square 
cakes, 
warrants our supposing it to be the former 
kind sophisticated. ‘Their use is chiefly 
external, in form of plaster, unguent, or 
liniment, 

O’veum mataza‘turr. An oil similar in 
flavour to that of cloves, brought from the 
East Indies, where it is said to be drawn 
from the leaves of the cassia tree. 

OLrem Menta viverra. Formerly 
called Olewm essentiale menthe piperitidis. 
Oil of peppermint. Oil of peppermint 
possesses all the active principle of the 
piant. It is mostly used to make the 
simple water; mixed with rectified spirit 
it forms an essence, which is put into a 
variety of compounds, as sugar drops and 
troches, which are exhibited as stimulants, 
carminatives, and stomachics, 

— Olveum me’xvnx virivis. Formerly 
called Olewm essentiale menthe sative, Oil 
of spearmint, This essential oil is mostly 


/ s 


Oleum essentiale roris marint. 


The weak smell and faint colour 
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in use for making the simple water, but may 
be exhibited in the dose of from two to five 


drops as a carminative, stomachic, and sti- . 


mulant. 

O’tzum nekou. Essentia neroli. The 
essential oil of the flowers of the Seville 
orange-tree. It is brought to us from 
Italy and France. 

O’trum myrvi/stica. The essential oil 
of nutmeg is an excellent stimulant. and 
aromatic, and may be exhibited in every 
case where such remedies are indicated, 
with advantage. 

O’teum myri'stic xxpre’ssuM. © This 
is commonly called oil of mace, See Oleum 
macis. © 

O'trum ot'vm. See Olea. . 

O’teum orr/cant. Formerly called Olewm 
essentiale origani. Oil of origanum. A 
very acrid and stimulating essential oil. 
It is employed for alleviating the pain 
arising from caries of the teeth, and for 
making the simple water of marjoram. 

O’LEuM pa'tm. See Cocos butyracea. 

O'teum Pr/’trm. See Petroleum. 

O'teum rime/nrm. Oil of allspice. A 
stimulant and aromatic oil. 

O’Leum rute’cu. Formerly called Oleum, 
essentiale pulegii. Oil of penny-royal. A 
stimulant and antispasmodic oil, which may 
be exhibited in hysterical and nervous affecs 
tions. 

O'teum ri'cint. See Ricinus. 

O'Leum Rosmarin1. Formerly called 
Oil of rose- 
mary. ‘The essential oil of rosemary is an 
excellent stimulant, and may be given with 
great advantage in nervous and spasmodic 
affections of the stomach. 

O’Leum sani'na. A stimulating emmen- 
agogue: it is best administered with myrrh, 
in the form of bolus. iN 

O’Lzum sa’ssarras. An agreeable sti- 
mulating stomachic carminative and sudo- 
rific. 

O’teum stna’pros. This is an emollient 
oil, the acrid principle of the mustard re« 
maining in the seed. See Sinapis. 

O'tzum $sv’ccint. ' Oleum succinét rec~ 
tificatum. ‘* Put amber in an alembic, and 


“with the heat of a sand-bath, gradually in- 


creased, distil over an acid liquor, an oil, 
and a salt contaminated with oil. ‘Then 
yedistil the oil a second and a third time.’” 
Oil of amber is mostly used externally, as a 
stimulating application to paralytic limbs, or: 
those affected with cramp and rheumatism, 
Hooping-cough, and other convulsive dis. 
eases, are said to be relieved also by rubbing 
the spine with this oil. . 
O'teUM suLrHuRA‘tuM. Formerly called 
Balsamum sulphuris simplex. Sulphurated 
oil. “* Take of washed sulphur, two ounces ; 
olive oil, a pint. Having heated the oil in 
a very large iron pot, add the sulphur gra- 
dually, and stir the mixture after each addi- 
tion, until they have united.” This, which 
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was fornierly called simple balsam of sul- 
phur, is an acrid stimulating preparation, 
and much praised by some in the cure of 
coughs and other phthisical complaints. 
.O'/ceuM sy'rie. A fragrant essential oil, 
obtained by distillation from the balm of 
Gilead plant, 
viCd. 

O'“xeuM vempLyNuM. Oleum templinum 
verum. A-terebinthinate, oil obtained from 
the fresh cones of the Pinus abies, of Lin- 
Neus, { 

O/reum te’nrm. See Petroleum. 

O'LeuM TERESRI/'NTHINA  RECTIFICA'TUM. 
<<. Take of oil of turpentine, a pint; water, 
four pints. Distil over the oil.’’ Stimulant, 
diuretic, and sudorific virtues are attributed 
to this preparation, in the dose of from ten 
drops to twenty, which are given in rheu- 
matic pains of the chronic kind, especially 
sciatica. Its chief use internally, however, 
is as an anthelmintic and styptic. Uterine, 
pulmonic, gastric, intestinal, and other he- 
morrhages, when passive, are more effectu- 
ally relieved by its exhibition than by any 
other medicine, Externally it is applied, 
mixed with ointments, and other applica- 
tions, to bruises, sprains, rheumatic pains,’ 
indolent ulcers, burns, and scalds. 

O’teum vi'n1, Stimulant and anodyne 
in the dose of from one to four drops. 

O'xeuM virrvout. See Sulphuric acid. 

OLFACTORY NERVES. (Nervi 

* olfactorii ; from olfactus, the sense of smell- 
ing.) The first pair of nerves are so termed, 
because they are the organs of smelling. 
They arise from the corpora striata, perfo- 
rate the ethmoid bone, and are distributed 
very numerously on the pituitary membrane 
of the nose. 

OLYBANUM. 
See Juniperus lycia. 

OxicorRo’PHIA, = ( 
and tpepw, to nourish.) 
rishment. 

Qusrue’Ma. (From eAic@auyw, to fall 
out.) A luxation. 
~ Onr'va. See Olea. 


Olives. } See Olea. 


Olive-tree. 

Olive, spurge. See Daphne mezereum. 

Outva’nivs. (From oliva, the olive.) 
Oliviformis. Resembling the olive; ap- 
plied to two eminences on the lower part 
of the medulla oblongata, called corpora 
olivaria. ; 

Oxoruty’ctis. (From odos, whole, and 
paAvetis, a pustule. ) A small hot eruption, 
covering the Whole body; when partial, it 
is called phylctzna. 

Oxvsa’truM. (Id ‘est olus atrum, the 
black herb, from its black leaves.) Loy- 
age. 

Oma’cra. (From wpos, the shoulder, 
and arpa, a seizure.) The gout in the 
shoulder. i 

OMENTITIS,  (Omentitis; from 


(From lebona,, Chald.) 


(From oaryos, small, 
Deficient nou- 


See .Dracocephalum molda- ~ 
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omentum, the caul.) Inflammation of the 
omentum, a species of peritonitis. 

OME/NTUM. (From omen, a guess; — 
so called because the soothsayers prophe- — 
sied from an inspection of this part.) Epip-" 
loon. The caul. An adipose membranous — 
viscus of the abdomen, that is attached to 
the stomach, and lies on the anterior surface 
of the intestines, It is thin and easily torn, — 
being formed of a duplicature of the perito-_ 
neum, with more or less of fat interposed. 
It is distinguished into the great omentum 
and the little omentum. 


The omentum majus, which is also termed 
omentum gastrocolicum, arises from the whole 


of the great curvature of the stomach, and — 
even as far as the spleen, from whence it — 
descends loosely behind the abdominal pa- 
rietes, and over the intestines to the navel, 
and sometimes into the pelvis. Having 
descended thus far, its inferior margin turris 
inwards and ascends again, and is fastened — 
to the colon and the spleen, where its vessels 
enter. i" 

The omentum minus, or omentum hepita- 
co-gastricum, arises posteriorly from the — 
transverse fissure of the liver, It is com- 
posed of a duplicature of peritoneum, passes 
oyer the duodenum, and small lobe of the © 
liver; it also passes by the lobulus spigelii 
and pancreas, proceeds into the colon and — 
small curyature of the stomach, and is ims 
planted ligamentous into the cesophagus, 
It is in this omentum that Winslow disco- 
vered a natural opening, which goes by his — 
name. If air be blown in at the foramen 
of Winslow, which is always found behind 
the lobulus spigelii, between the right side 
of the liver and hepatic vessels, the vena 
portarum and duodenum, the cavity of the 
omentum, ,and all its sacs may be dis-~ 
tended, 

The omentum is always double, and be- 
tween its lamelle closely connected by very. 
tender cellular substance, the vessels are 
distributed and the fat collected. Where 
the top of the right kidney, and the lobulus © 
spigelii of the liver, with the subjacent 
large vessels, form an angle with the duo- 
denum, there the external membrane of the 
colon, which comes from the peritoneum 
joining with the membrane of the duode- 
num, which also arises immediately from 
the peritoneum lying upon the kidney, en- 
ters the back intothe transverse fissure of — 
the liver, for a considerable space, is conti- 
nuous with its external coat, contains the 
gall-bladder, supports the hepatic vessels, 
and is very yellow and slippery. Behind — 
this membranous production, betwixt the — 
right lobe of the liver, hepatic vessels, vena 
portarum, biliary ducts, aorta, and adjacent. 


duodenum, there is the natural opening 


just mentioned, by which air may be blown — 
extensively into all the cavity of the omen-— 
tum. From thence, in a course continuous — 
with this membrane from the pylorus and 


/ 
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the smaller curvature of the stomach, the 
external membrane of the liver joins in such 
a manner,with that of the stomach, that the 
thin membrane of the liver is continued out 
of the fossa of the venal duct, across the 
little lobe into the stomach stretched before 
the lobe and before the pancreas. This 
little omentum, or omentum hepatico-gastri- 
cum, when inflated, resembles a cone, and 
, gradually becoming harder and emaciated, 
it changes into a true ligament, by which 
the cesophagus is connected to the dia- 
phragm. But the larger omentum, the 
omentum, gastrocolicum, is of a much greater 
extent. It begins at the first accession of 
the right gastro-epiploic artery to the sto- 
mach, being continued there from the upper 
plate of the transyerse mesocolon; and then 
from the whole great curye of the stomach, 
as far as the spleen, and also from the right 
conyex end. of the stomach towards the 
spleen, until it also terminates in a ligament, 
that ties the upper and back part of the 
spleen to the stomach; this is the anterior 
lamina. Being continued downward, anys 
times to the nayel, sometimes to the pelvis, 
it hangs before the intestines, and behind 
' the muscles of the abdomen, until its lower 
edge being reflected upon itself, ascends, 
leaving an intermediate vacuity between it 
and the anterior lamina, and is continued to 
a very great extent, into the external mem- 
brane of the transverse colon, and lastly, 
into the sinus of the spleen, by which the 
large blood-vessels are received, and it ends 
finaily on the esophagus, under the dia- 
phragm. Behind the stomach, and before 
the pancreas, its cavity is pone iaaes with 
that of the smaller omentum. ‘To this the 
omentum. colicum isconnected, which’ arises 
farther to the right than the first origin of 
the omentum gastrocolicum from the meso- 
colon, with the cavity of which it is conti- 
nuous, but produced solely from the colon 
and its external membrane, which departs 
double from the intestine; it is prolonged, 
and terminates by a conical extremity, 
sometimes of longer, sometimes of shorter 
“extent, above the intestinum cecum. For 
all the blood which returns from the omen- 
tum and mesocolon, goes into the vena por- 
tarum, and by that into the liver itself. ‘I'he 
omentum gastrocolicum is furnished with 
blood from each of the gastro-epiploic arte- 
‘ries, by many descending articulated 
branches, of which the most lateral are the 
longest, and the lowest anastomose by mi- 
nute twigs with those of thecolon, It also 
has branches from the splenic, duodenal, 
and adipose arteries. ‘The omentum coli- 
cum has its arteries from the colon, as also 
the smaller appendices, and also from the 
duodenal and right epiploic. The arteries 
of the small omentum come from the hepa- 
tics, and from the right and left coronaries. 
The omentum being fat and indolent, has 
-yery small nerves, ‘They arise from the 
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nerves of the eighth pair, both in the greater 
and lesser curvatures of the stomach. The 
arteries of the mesentery are in general the 
same with those which go to the intestine, 
and of which the smaller branches remain 
in the glands and fat of the mesentery, Va- 
rious small accessory arteries go to, both 
mesocolons, from the Satcrapalald sperma- 
tics, lumbars, and capsular, to. the trans- 
yerse portion from the splenic artery, and 
pancreato-duodenalis, and to the left meso- 
colon, from the branches of the aorta going 
to the lumbar glands. ‘The veins: of the 
omentum in general accompany the arte- 
ries, and unite into similar trunks; those of 
the left part of the gastrocolic omentum 
into the splenic, and also those of the hepa- 
ticogastric, which likewise sends its Blood 
to the trunk of the vena portarum: those 
from the larger and right part of the gastro- 
colic omentum, from the omentum colicum, 
and from the appendices epiploicz into the 
mesenteric trunk. All the veins of the 
mesentery meet together and end in the 
vena portarum, being collected first into two 
large branches, of which the one, the me- 
senteric, receives the gastro-epiploic vein, 
the colice mediz, the iliocolica, and all 
those of the small intestines, as far as the 
duodenum; the other, which going trans- 
versely, inserts itself into the former; above 
the origin of the duodenum, carries back 
the blood of the left gastric yeins, and those 
of the rectum, except the lowermost, which 
belongs partly to those of the bladder and 
partly to the hypogastric branches of the 
pelvis. The vein which is called hemor- 
rhoidalis interna is sometimes inserted ra- 
ther into the splenic ‘than into the mesen- 
teric vein, Has the omentum also lympha- 
tic vessels? Certainly there are conglobate 
glands, both in the little omentum and in 
the gastro-colicum ; and antient anatomists 
have observed pellucid vessels in the omen- 
tum ; and a modern has described them for 
lacteals of the stomach. 


Ome’ntuM co'Licum., See Omentum. 


Omer’ntTUM GASTRO- co! Licum. See Omen- 
tum. 

Omer NTUM BE bit Gadde Ey See 
Omentunrs 


OMO. Names compounded with this 
word belong to muscles which are attached 
to the scapula ; from wos, the shoulder. 

OmocotyLz, (From wos, the shoulder, 
and korvAy, a cavity.) The cavity in the 
extremity of the neck of the scapula, in 
which the head of the humerus i is articu- 
lated. 

OMO-HYOIDE’US. Coraco hs hyoideus, 
of Albinus and Douglas, Scapulo hyodien, 
of Dumas. A muscle situated between the 
os hyoides and. shoulder, that pulls the os 
hyoides obliquely downwards. It arises 
broad, thin, and fleshy, from the superior 
costa of the scapula, near the semilunar 
notch, and from the ligament. that runs 
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across it ; thence ascending obliquely, it be- 
comes tendinous below the sternocleido- 
mastoideus, and growing fleshy again, is in- 
serted into the base of the os hyoides. 


OMOPLA’TA. (From pos, the 
shoulder, and wAarus, broad.) See Sca- 
pula. ; 

Omortato-Hyowr’us. The same as 
_ Omohyoideus. 

Omo'rocos. (From pos, crude, and 


TiuxT@, to bring forth.) ~ A miscarriage. 

Omo’rrises. (From pos, crude, and 
rptBw, to bruise.) Oil expressed from un- 
ripe olives. if 

Omrua’crnuM. - (From oppaxioy, the 
juice of unripe grapes.) Oil expressed from 
unripe olives. 

Omena/cion. Omphacium. (From 
oupakos, an unripe grape.) The juice of 
unripe grapes; and by some applied to that 
of wild apples, or crabs, commonly called 
Verjuice. 

Omenacti'tis. (From oudakos, an un- 
ripe grape, because it resembles an unripe 
grape.) A small kind of gall; an excres- 
cence from the oak. 

Ompnaco/mMet1. (From ougakos, an un- 
yipe grape, and medi, honey.) A sort of 
oxymel made of the juice of unripe grapes 
and honey. 

Omrnatoca’rrus. (From opdados, the 
navel, and kapmos, fruit; so called because 
its fruit resembles a navel.) Cleavers ; hay- 
riff. 

OMPHALOCHE’LE. (From op¢aaos, 
the navel, and xyAn, a tumour.) An um- 
bilical hernia. See Hernia. 

Omrnato'pEs. (From ouados, a navel, 
and «ides, resemblance: so named because 
the calyx is excavated in the middle like the 
human navel.) A plant resembling borage. 

Omruatoma’nt1a. (From oudados, the 
navel, and payrevw, to prophesy.) The 
foolish yaticination of midwives, who pre- 
tend to foretell the number of the future 
offspring from the number of knots in the 
navel. 

OMPHALOS. (From oppiedicxw, to 
roll up.) The navel. 

OMPHALOTO/MIA. (From opuaass, 
the navel, and teuvyw, to cut.) The sepa- 
ration of the navel-string. 

Oxa’cra. (From oveypos, the wild ass ) 
An American plant; so called because it is 
said to tame wild beasts. Also a name for 
the rheumatism in the elbow. 

ONEIRODY’NIA. (From oveipoy, a 
dream, and odvyy, anxiety.) Disturbed 
imagination during sleep. A genus of 
disease in the class, Newroses, and order, 
Vesanie,; of Cullen, containing two species, 

1, Oneirodynia activa, walkiag in the 
sleep. 

_2. Oneirodynia gravans, the incubus, or 
night-mare. See Night-mare. 

Onxino‘emos. (From pvespwrJa, to dream.) 
Venereal dreams, 2 | ae 


ONO 


 Onrrro/coxos. (From oveipos, a dream, 
and yovn, the seed.) So the Greeks call an 


occasional emission of the semen in sleep, 


when it only happens rarely. 


Onion. See Allium cepa. 

Onion, sea. See Scilla. 

O'n1s. (From ovos, an ass.) The dung ~ 
of an ass. It was in repute with Hippo- 
crates. 


Onr'scus. (From ovos, an ass; so called ° 


because like the ass it requires much beating 


before it is useful.) The stock-fish, Also — 


the slow-worm. 


Onr'scus asr’tius. The systematic name — 


of the woodlouse. Millepedes. Millepede. 
These insects, though they obtain a place 
in the pharmacopeeias, are very seldom used 
medicinally in this country; they appear to 
act as stimulants and slight diuretics, and 
for this purpose they ought to be adminis- 
tered in a much greater dose than is usually 


prescribed. The expressed juice of forty ~ 


or fifty living millepedes, given in a mild 
drink, has been said to cure very obstinate 
jaundices. 

Onr'tI1s. 
asses covet it.) The origanum plant. 

Onosry’cuis. (From ovos, an ass, and 
Bpvxw, to bray; so called, according to 
Blanchard, because the smell or taste makes 
asses bray.) Holy hay ; saintfoin; cocks- 
head vetch. 

ONO'NIS. (From ovos, an ass, because 
it interrupts asses when at plough.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Diadelphia. Order, De-~ 
candria. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the rest 
harrow. 

Ono’NIs arve’NsISs. 

Ono’nis sprino’sa. 


See Ononis spinosa. 
The systematic name 
of the rest harrow. Resta bovis. Arresta 
bovis. Remora aratri. ‘The roots of this 
plant have a faint unpleasant smell, anda 
sweetish, bitterish, somewhat nauseous taste, 
Their active matter is confined to the cor- 
tical part, which has been sometimes given 
in powder, or other forms, as an aperient 
and diuretic. 

ONOPO’RDIUM. (Ovomopdov; from 
ovos, an ass, and mepdw, to break wind; so 
named from its being much coveted by 


‘asses, and from the noise it makes upon 


pressure. ) 
plants in the Linnzan system. 


The name of a genus of 
Class, Syn 


genesia. Order, Polygamia «qualis. 
Onoro’npIuM aca’ntHIuM. The sys- 


tématic name of the cotton-thistle. Car- 
duus tomentosus. ‘The plant distinguished 
by this name in the pharmacopeeias, is the 
Onopordium acanthium ; calycibus sqguamo- 
sis ; squamis patentibus ; foliis ovato-oblongis, 
sinuatis, of Linnzus. Its expressed juice 
has been recommended as a cure for cancer, 
either applied by moistening lint with it, or 
mixing some simple farinaceous substance, 
so as to form a poultice, which should be 


(From ovos, an ass, because | 
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in contact with the disease, and venewed 
twice a day. a: 

Ono’sma rcuror'nEs. The systematic 
name of the plant whose root is called an- 
chusa lutea in some pharmacopeeias. It is 
supposed to possess emmenagogue virtues. 

Ony’cu1a. (From ovvé, the nail.) A 
whitlow at the side of the finger nail. 

O/NYX. Ovvi. Unguis. An abscess, 
or collection of pus between the lamelle of 
the cornea ;-so called from its resemblance 
to the stone called onyx. The diagnostic 
signs are, a white spot or speck, prominent, 
soft, and fluctuating. The species are: 

1. Onyx superficialis, arising from in- 
flammation, not dangerous, for it vanishes 
when the inflammation is resolved by the 
use of astringent collyria. 

2. Onyx profundus, or a deep abscess, 
which is deeper seated between the lamellz 
of the cornea, sometimes breaking inter- 
nally, and formmg an hypopium: when it 
opens externally it leaves a fistula upon the 
cornea; whenever the pus is exsiccated, 
there remains a leucoma. 

Oorrprs. (From wov, an egg, and eidos, 
a likeness.) An epithet for the aqueous 
humour of the eye. 

Ovutoctossor’DEs. . 
ophioglossum, and e1dvs, a likeness.) 
fungus resembling the adder’s tongue. 

OPHIOGLO’SSUM. (From ogis, a 
serpent, and yAwoou, a tongue; so called 
from the resemblance of its fruit.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Cryptogamia. Order, Filices. 
Adder’s tongue. 

OPHIORRHIZA. (From odis, a 
serpent, and piga, a root, because the plant, 
says Hermann, is regarded in Ceylon, as a 
grand specific for the bite of the naja or 
ribband snake.) The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Pentandria. Order, Mo- 
NOZYNILs 

OruroRRHYzA Mu’Ncos. The systematic 
‘name of'the plant whose root is called radix 
serpentum in the pharmacopeeias. Mungos 
radix. ‘This bitter root of the plant Ophior- 
rhiza mungos, of Linnzus, is much esteemed 
in Java, Sumatra, &c. as preventing the 
‘effects which usually follow the bite of the 
maja, a venomous serpent, with which view 
it is eaten by them. It is also said to be 
exhibited medicinally in the cure of intes- 
tinal worms. 

Orniosco’Ropon. (From ois, a serpent, 

and oopodov, garlic, so named because it 
_is spotted like a serpent.) Broad-leaved 
garlic. 
_ Oputosta’/prytum. (From ogis, a ser- 
pent, and savy, a berry, so called because 
serpents feed upon its berries.) | White 
-bryony. See Bryonia. 

OPHIO/XYLUM. (From ogis, and 
_ EvAov, because its root spreads in a zigzag 
manner like the twisting of a serpent. ) 


(From ogioyAcccer, 
A 
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The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or. 
der, Monogynia. Serpentine-wood plant. 

Oruio’xXvLUM sERPENTINUM. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the tree whose wood is 
termed lignum serpentum. The nature of 
this root does not appear to be yet ascer- 
tained. It is the produce of the Ophiorylum 
serpentinum, of Linneus: by whom it is 
said to be very bitter. In the cure of the 
bite of venomous serpents and malignant 
diseases it is said to be efficacious. 

O’rurys. (Odpus.) The lowest part of 
the forehead, where the eye-brows grow. 
Also an herb so called because its juice 


was used to make the hair of the eye-brows 


black. 

OPHTHA’LMIA. (From ofdaruos, 
the eye.) Ophthalmitis. An inflammation 
of the membranes of the eye, or of the 
whole bulb of the eye. The symptoms which 
characterize this disease are a preternatural 
redness of the tunica conjunctiva, owing 
to a turgescence of its blood-vessels ; pain 
and heat over the whole surface of the eye, 
often attended with a sensation of some 
extraneous body between the eye and eye. 
lid and a plentiful effusion of tears. All 
these symptoms are commonly increased 
by motion of the eye, or its coverings, and 
likewise by exposure to light. We judge 
of the depth of the inflammation by the 
degree of pain produced by light thrown 
upon the eye. When the pain produced 
by light is considerable, we have much rea. - 
son to imagine that the parts at the bottom 
of the eye, and especially the retina, are 
chiefly affected, and, vice versa, when the 
pain is not much increased by this exposure, 
we conclude with great probability that the 
inflammation is confined perhaps entirely to 
the external covering of the eye. In super- 
ficial affections of this kind too the symp- 
toms are in general local; but, whenever 
the inflammation is deep-seated, it is at- 
tended with severe. shocting pains through 
the head, and fever to'a greater or less de- 
gree commonly takes place. During the 
whole course of the disease there is for the 
most part a very plentiful flow of tears, 
which frequently become so hot and acrid as 
to excoriate the neighbouring parts, but it 
often happens after the disease has been of 
some duration, that together with the tears a 
considerable quantity of a yellow purulent- 
like matter is discharged, and when ‘the 
inflammation has either spread to the eye« 
lids, or has been seated there from the be- 
ginning, as soon as the tarsi become af- 
fected a discharge takes place of a viscid 
glutinous kind of matter, which greatly adds 
to the patient’s distress, as it tends to in- 
crease the inflammation by cementing the 
eye-lids so firmly together as to render it exe 
tremely difficult to separate them. 

Ophthalmia is diyided into external, when 


tion without pain and. fever. 
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the inflammation is superficial, and internal, 
when the inflammation is deep-seated, and 


the globe of the eye is much affected. 


‘In severe ophthalmia two distinct stages 
are commonly observable; the first is at- 
tended with a great deal of heat and pain 
in the eye, and considerable febrile disorder ; 
the second is comparatively a chronic affec- 
The eye is 
merély weakened, moister than in _the 
healthy state, and more or less red. 

Ophthalmia may be induced by a variety 
of exciting causes such as operate in pro- 
ducing inflammation i in other situations. A 
severe cold in which the eyes are affected at 
the same time with the pituitary cavities, 
fauces, and trachea; change of weather; 
sudden transition from heat to cold; the 
prevalence of cold winds ; residence in damp 
or sandy countries, in the hot season; ex- 
posure of the eyes to the viyid rays of the 
sun; are causes usually enumerated; and 
considering these it does not seem extra- 
ordinary that ophthalmia should often make 
its appearance as an epidemic, and afflict 
persons of every age and sex. Besides 
these exciting causes, writers also generally 


' mention the suppression of some habitual 


discharge, as of the menses, bleedings from 
the nose, from hemorrhoids, &c. Besides 
which, inflammation of the eyes may be 
occasioned by the venereal and scrophulous 
virus, 

OPHTHA’LMIC GANGLION. Gan- 
glion ophthalmicum. ‘Lenticular ganglion. 
This ganglion is formed in the orbit, by the 
ynion of a branch of the third or fourth 
pair with the fizet branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves. 

OPHTHALMIC NERVE, © Nervus 
ophthalmicus. Orbital nerve. The first 
branch of the ganglion or expansion of the 
fifth pair of nerves. It is from. this nerve 
that a branch is given off, to form, with a 
branch of the sixth, the great intercostal 
nerye. 


Oprurua’tmicr Eexte/rni. See Motores 
oculorun. 
OPHTHALMODY’NIA. (From o¢- 


@aApmos, an eye, and odvyn, pain.) A vehe- 
“ment pain in the eye, without, or with very 
little redness. The sensation of pain is 
various, as itching, burning, or as if gravel 
were between the globe of the eye and lids. 
‘The species are: 

te Ophthalmods ynia rheumatica, which is 
“A pain in the muscular expansions of the 


‘globe of the eye, without redness in the 


albuginea. The rheumatic inflammation. is 
serous, and rarely produces redness. 

2. Ophthalmodynia periodica, is a periodi- 
cal pain in the eye, without redness. 


5. Ophthalmodynia spasmodica, is a press- - 


ing pain in the bulb of the eye, arising from 
spasmodic contractions of the muscles of 
the eye, in nervous, hysteric, and hypochon- 
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driac persons, 
by a flow of tears. " ‘ 


It is observed to terminate 


4. Ophthalmodynia from an internal in= — 


JSlammation of the eye. . 


was pressed out of the orbit, 


In this disorder, © 
there is a pain and sensation as if the globe 


5. Ophthalmodynia hydropthalmica. After — 


a great pain in the inferior part of the os 
frontis, the sight is obscured, the pupil is 
dilated, and the bulb of the eye appears 


| larger, pressing on the lid. This species is 


likewise perceived from an incipient hydrop- _ 


thalmia of the vitreous humour. 


6. Ophthalmodynia arenosa, is an itching — 
and sensation of pain in the eye, as if sand — 


or gravel were lodged between the globe 
and lid, 2 

7. Ophthalmodynia symptomatica, which 
is a symptom of some other eye-disease, 
and is to be cured by remoying the exciting 
cause. 


8. Ophthalmodynia cancrosa, which arises — 
from cancerous acrimony deposited in the — 


eye, and is rarely curable. 
OrutHatmoro'nia. (From 


S 


———— 


opbados, a 


the eye, and moyew, to labour.). Anintense — 


pain in the eye, whence the light is in- ~ 


tolerable. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS. (From o¢- 
daAmos, an eye, and wiwots, a fall.) A fall- 
ing down of the globe of the eye on the 


cheek, canthus, or upwards, the globe itself. 


being scarce altered in .magnitude. The 
cause is a relaxation of the muscles, and 
ligamentous expansions of the globe of the 
eye. ‘The species are; 

1. Ophthalmoptosis violenta, which is ge- 
nerated by a violent contusion or strong 
stroke, as happens sometimes in boxing, 
The eye falls out of the socket on the cheek 
or canthus of the eye, and from the elonga- 
tion and extension of the optic nerve occa- 
sions immediate blindness. 

2. Ophthalmoptosis, from a tumour within 
the orbit. An exostosis, toph, abscess, encyst- 
ed tumours, as, atheroma, hygroma; or scirr- 


hus, forming within the orbit, or induration | 


of the orbital adeps, may throw the bulb of 
the eye out of the socket upwards, down- 
wards, or towards either canthus. 

5. Ophthalmoptosis paralytica, or the 
paralytic ophthalmoptosis, which arises from 
a palsy of the recti .muscles, whence a 
‘stronger power in the. oblique muscles of 
the bulb. 

4. Ophthalmoptosis staphylomatica, when 
the staphyloma depresses the inferior eyelid 
and extends on the cheek. 

OPIATE. (Medicamentum opiatum 3 
from the effects being like that of opium.) _ 
A medicine that procures sleep, &c. See 


Anodynes. 
O'vion. (Omtoy.) Opium. 
Orr'smus. (From omov, opium, ) An, 


opiate confection. 
Orr’ STHENAR, (From omioGer, backwards, 


wards. 
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and @evap, the palm.) The back part of the 
palm. 

OristHocra’NiuM. (From oma@ev, back- 
ward, and xpavioy, the head.) The occiput, 
or hinder part of the head. 

OristuocyrHo’sis. (From omaéey, back~ 
ward, and kvpwots, a gibbosity.) A curved 
spine. . ; 

OPISTHO’TONOS. (From omer, 
backwards, and treww, to draw.) A fixed 


spasm of several muscles, so as to keep the 


body in a fixed position, and bent back- 
Cullen considers it as a variety of 
tetanus. See Tetanus. 

O’PIUM, (Probably from omos, juice; 


or from opi, Arab.) The inspissated juice 


of the white poppy. 
Serum. 
Oroxsa’LsAMUM. 
6arcapov, balsam.) 
ENSIS. 
_ Ovoca’LPAson. 


See Papaver Somni- 


(From omos, juice, and 
See Amyris gilead- 


(From o7zos, juice, and 


 KaAtacoy, a tree of that name.) Opocarpason. 


_ The juice of a tree called Carpasus. 


It re- 


‘sembles myrrh, but is poisonous. 


Orovrocr’Lr. A rupture through the fo- 

ramen ischii, or into the labia pudendi. 
 OPODELDOC, A term of no mean- 

ing, frequently mentioned by Paracelsus. 
Formerly it signified a plaster for all exter- 
nal injuries, but now is confined to a cam- 
phorated soap liniment. 

OPO’/PANAX, (From omos, juice, and 
maveé, the panacea.) See Pastinaca opopa- 
RAL, 


Oror1a. (From orropat, to see.) . The 


_ bones of the eyes. 


Ovo’rice. (From orwpa, autumnal fruits.) 


_ A conserve made of ripe fruits. 


Orrina’t10. «(From oppilo, to shut up. 
Ph P 


_ Oppilation is a close kind of obstruction ; 


for, according to Rhodius, it signifies, not 
only to shut out, but also to fill. 
Opritati'va. (From oppilo, to shut up.) 
Medicines or substance which shut up the 
pores. 


Orvro’'NENS vo'LuIcIs. See Flexor cssis 


- metacarpt pollicis, 


Ovrre’ssio. ‘The catalepsy or any pres- 
sure upon the brain. 

Orsi/conos. (From ow, late, and ywouat, 
to be born.) A dens sapientiz, or late cut 


tooth. 


_ organs of sight.) 


a: 


PeoPiric NERVES. (Nervi optict, 
from omjloyct, to see; because they are the 
The second pair of 
nerves of the brain, they arise from the 
thalami nervorum opticorum, perforate 
the bulb of the eye, and in it form the 
retina. 

. Opv’xt1a. (Ab Opunte, from the city Opus, 
near which it flourished.) See Cactus. © 


Orache, stinking. See Chenopodium vul-. 
varia, ~ 


Orange. See Citrus aurantium. 
_ Orange, Seville. See Citrus aurantium. 


a.» 
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Orange, shaddock. See Shaddock. 


ORBICULA’/RE OS. Orbicularis, 


shaped like a ring, from orbiculus, a little 
ring. Os pisiforme. 'The name of a bone 
of the carpus. Also a very small round 
bone, not larger than a pinhead, that be- 
longs to the internal ear. 

ORBICULA’RIS O’RIS. (Muscu- 
lus orbicularis oris, from orbiculus, a little 
ring ; so called from its shape.) Sphincter 
labiorwm, of Douglas, semi orbicularis, of 
Winslow, constrictor oris, of Cowper, and 
labial, of Dumas. <A musele of the mouth, 
formed in a great measure by those of 
the lips: the fibres of the superior de- 
scending, those of the inferior ascending 
and decussating each other about the corner 
of the mouth, they run along the lip to join 
those of the opposite side, so that the fleshy 
fibres appear to surround the mouth like a 
sphincter, * Its use is to shut the mouth, by 
contracting and drawing both lips together, 
and to caunteract all the muscles that assist 
in opening it. 

ORBICULA’RIS PALPEBRA- 
RUM. Orbicularis, scil. musculus. Orbi- 


cularis palpebrarum ciliaris, of authors, and . 


maailo palpebral,.of Dumas. A muscle 
common to both the eyelids. It arises by a 
number of fleshy fibres from the outer edge 
of the orbitar process of the superior maxil- 


“ lary bone, and from a tendon near the inner 


angle of the eye; these fibres run a little 
downwards and outwards, over the upper 
part of the cheek, below the orbit, covering 
the under eyelid, and surround the external 
angle, being closely connected only to the 
skin and fat; they then run over the super- 
ciliary ridge of the os frontis, towards: the 
inner canthus, where they mix with the 
fibres of the occipito-frontalis and corru- 
gator supercilii: then covering the upper 
eyelid, they descend to the inner angle op-~ 
posite to their inferior origin, and firmly 
adhere to the internal angular process of the 
os frontis, and to the short round tendon 
which serves to fix the palpebre and muscu- 
lar fibres arising from it. It is inserted inte 
the nasal process of the superior maxillary 
bone, by a short round tendon, covering 
the anterior and upper part of the lachrymal 
sac, which tendon can be easily felt at the 
inner canthus of the eye. The use of this 
muscle is to shut the eye, by drawing both 
lids together, the fibres contracting from 
the outer angle towards the inner, press 
the eyeball, squeeze the lachrymal gland, 
and convey the tears towards the puncta 


lachrymalia. 
OxxzicuLa’RIS PALPEBRA'RUM CILIA’RIS. 
See Orbicularis palpebrarum. x 
ORBITER Orbita. The two. cavities 


under the forehead, in which the eyes are 
situated, are termed orbits. The angles of 
the orbits are called canthi. Each orbit 
is composed of seven bones, yiz. the fron- 


ag 
—— 
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tal, maxillary, jugal, lachrymal, ethmoid, 
‘palatine, and sphenoid. The use of this 
bony socket is to maintain and defend the 
organ of sight, and its adjacent parts. 

O’rcnea. (From opxis, a testicle.) Gar 
len says it is the scrotwm. 

O’/RCHIS. (From opeyoua, to desire. } 

1. A testicle. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
‘Linnzean system. Class, Gynandria. Or- 
der, Diandria. 

O’rcuis BIFO'LIA. 
of the butterfly orchis. 

O’rncuis Ma/scULA. 


The systematic name 

See Orchis mascula. 
The systematic name 
of the male orchis. Satyrion. Dog’s- 
stones. Male orchis. Orchis bulbis indivisis, 
nectaritt labio quadrilobo crenulato, cornu 
obtuso petalis dorsalibus reflexis, of Linneeus. 
The root has a place in the Materia 
Medica of the Edinburgh pharmacopeeia, 
on account of the glutinous slimy juice 
which it contains. The root of the orchis 
bifolia is also collected. Satyrion root has a 
sweetish taste, a faint and somewhat unplea- 
sant smell. Its mucilaginous or gelatinous 
quality has recommended it as a demulcent. 
Salep, which is imported here from the East, 
is a preparation of an analogous root, which 
considered as an article of diet, is accounted. 
extremely nutritious, as containing a great 
quantity of farinaceous matter in a small. 
bulk. The supposed aphrodisiac qualities 
of this root, which have been noticed ever 
since the days of Dioscorides, seem, says 
Dr. Woodville, to be founded on the fan- 
ciful doctrine of signatures, thus orchis, 
i.e. opxis, testiculus, habet radices, instar 
testiculorum. 

O/xcuis #0’R10. The systematic name 
of the orchis from whose root the salep is 
made. Salep is a farinaceous powder im- 
ported from ‘Turkey. It may be obtained 
from several other species of the same genus 
of plants. It is an insipid substance, of 
which a small quantity, by proper manage- 
ment, converts a large portion of water into 
a jelly, the nutritive powers of which have 
been greatly over-rated. Salep forms a 
considerable part of the diet of the inhabit- 
ants of Turkey, Persia, and Syria. The 
method of preparing salep is as follows: 
the new root is to be washed in water, and 
the fine krown skin which covers it is to 
be separated by means of a small brush, or 
by dipping the root in warm water, and 
rubbing it with a coarse linen cloth. The 
roots thus cleaned, are to be spread on a 
tin plate, and placed in an oven, heated to 
the usual degree, where they are to remain 
six or ten minutes. In this time they will 
have lost their milky whiteness, and acquired 
a transparency like horn, without any dimi- 
nution of bulk. Being arrived at this state, 
they are to be removed in order to dry and 
harden in the air, which will require several 
days to effect; or they may be dried in a 
few hours, by using a yery gentle heat. 
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Salep, thus prepared, contains a great quan- ~ 


tity of vegetable aliment; as a wholesome - 


nourishment it is much superior to rice; — 
and. has the singular property of concealing — 


the taste of salt water. Hence, to prevent 


the dreadful calamity of famine at sea, it has © 


been proposed that the powder of it should 


constitute part of the provisions of every 


ship’s company. With regard to its medi- — 


cinal properties, it may be observed, that its — 


restorative, mucilaginous, and demulcent 


qualities, render it of considerable use in — 


various diseases, when employed as _ ali- 
ment, particularly in sea-scurvy, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, symptomatic fever, arising from 
the absorption of pus, and the stone or 
gravel. shad 

ORCHI'TIS. (From opyis, a testicle.) 
See Hernia humoralis. 

O'xcuos. (From opxos, a plantation or 


orchard ; so called from the regularity with ° 


which the hairs are inserted.) The extre- 


mities of the eye-lids, where the eye-lashes 


row. 

ORCHO’TOMY. 
ticle, and reuvyw, tocut.) Castration. 
operation of extracting a testicle. _ 

Orgosetr'numM. (From opos, a moun- 
tain, and weALvov, parsley, so named because 
it grows wild upon mountains.) | Black 
mountain parsley. See Athamanta. 

Orx'stion. 
In Dioscorides it is the Helenium, or a 
kind of elecampane growing upon moun~ 
tains. : 

Ore’xis. (From opeyoua, to desire.) 
Orexia. The appetite. 

ORIBASIUS, an eminent physician of 
the 4th century, was born at Pergamus, or 
according to others, at Sardes, where he re- 
sided for some time. He is mentioned as 
one of the most learned and accomplished 
men of his age, and the most skilful in his 
profession: and he not only obtained great 
public reputation, but also the friendship of 
the» Emperor Julian, who appointed him 
questor of Constantinople. But after the 
death of that prince he suffered a severe re- 
verse ; he was. stripped of his property, and 
sent into banishment among the Barbarians. 
He sustained his misfortunes however with 


(From opxis, a tes- — 
Thes§ 


ee Pr 


(From opos, a mountain.) — 


great fortitude; and the dignity of his cha- — 


racter, with his professional skill and kind- 
ness, gained him the veneration of these 
rude people, among whom he was adored as 
a tutelary god. 


At length he was recalled i 


to the Imperial court, and regained the _ 


public favour. 
but some valuable practical remarks first. 
oceur in his writings. 
request of Julian, extensive ‘ Collections” 
from Galen, and other preceding authors, 
in about seventy books, of which only seven- 
teen now remain; and afterwards made a 


_ Synopsis of this vast work for the use of 


his son in nine books: there are also extant. 


four books, on medicines and diseases, ¢n< 


He was chiefly a compiler; _ 


He made at the | 
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titled “‘ Euporistorum Libri.” He praises 
highly local evacuations of blood espe- 
cially by scarifications, which had been little 
noticed before: and he affirms, that he was 
himself cured of the plague by it, having 
Jost in this way two pounds of blood from 
the thighs on the second day of the disease. 
He first described a singular species of in- 

- sanity, under the name of lycanthropia, in 
which the patient wanders about by night 
among the tombs, as if changed into a 
wolf: though such a disease is noticed in 
the New Testament. 

Orrcts. (From Oricus, a city of Epirus, 
near which it grows.) A species of. fir or 
turpentine tree. ' 

OniENTA'LIA FO'LIA. 
senna. 

ORI'GANUM. (From opos, a moun- 
rain, and yavow, to rejoice; so called be- 
cause it grows upon the side of moun- 
tains. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia. Order, 

- Gymnospermia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the 
wild marjoram. 

OrrGaNUM CRE 
dictamnus. 

Ori'canum pvicra’mnus. The systematic 
name of the dittany of Crete. . Dictamnus 
creticus. Origanum creticum. Onitis. The 
leaves of this plant, Origanwm dictamnus : 
Soliis inferioribus tomentosis, spicis nutantibus, 
of Linnzus, are nowrarely used; they have 
been recommended as emmenagogue and 
alexipharmic. 

Orcanum masora’NA. The systematic 
name of sweet marjoram. Marjorana. Ori- 
ganum, foliis ovatis obtusis, spicis subrotun- 
dis compactis pubescentibus, of Linnzus. 
This plant has been long cultivated in our 

_ gardens, and is in frequent use for culinary 
_ purposes. ‘The leaves and tops have a plea- 
sant smell, and a moderately warm aromatic, 
_bitterish* taste. They yield their virtues to 
aqueous and spirituous liquors, by infusion, 
and to water in distillation, affording a consi- 
derable quantity of essential oil. The medici- 
- nal qualities of the plant are similar to those 
of the wild plant (see Origanum vulgare) 5 
but being much more fragrant it is thought 
to be more cephalic, and better adapted to 
those complaints known by the name of 
nervous; and may therefore be employed 
with the same intentions as lavender. It 
was directed in the pulvis sternutatorius, 
by both pharmacopeias, with a view to 
the agreeable odour which it communicates 
to the asarabacca, rather than to its errhine 
power, which is very inconsiderable; but 
it is now wholly omitted in the Pharm. 
Lond. In its recent state, it is said to have 
been successfully applied to scirrhous tu- 
mours of the breast. 
 Or/canum syrracum. The Syrian herb 
Mmastich, See Teucrium marum. 


The leaves of 


f, 


ticuM. See Origanum 
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Oricayum vunca’re. The systematic 
name of the wild marjoram. Marjorana 
mancurana. Origanum heracleoticum, from 
Heraclea, where the best was said to be pro- 
duced. Zazarhendi herba. Wild marjoram. 
Origanum vulgare ; spicis subrotundis pani- 
culatis conglomeratis, bracteis calyce longt- 
oribus ovatis, of Linneus. This plant grows 
wild in many parts of Britain. It has an 
agreeable aromatic smell, approaching to 
that of marjoram, and a pungent taste, 
much resembling thyme, to which it is 
likewise thought to be more allied in its 
medicinal qualities, and therefore deemed 
to be emmenagogue, tonic, stomachic, &c, 
The dried leaves used instead of tea, are 
said to be exceedingly grateful. They are 
employed in medicated baths and foment- 
ations. 

‘RIS CONSTRICTOR. 
oris. 

Orvea'wa terra. (Orleana, so named 
from the place where it grows.) See Bixa 
orleana. 

Ornirno’Gatum MaARI/tImMuM.~ (Front 
opvis, a bird, and yaaa, milk, so called from 
the colour of its flowers, which are like 
the milk found in eggs.) A kind of wild 
onion. See Scilla. f 

Oryitnocro’ssumM. (From opyis, a bird, 
and yAwooa, a tongue, so called from its 
shape.) Bird’s tongue. The seeds of the 
ash-tree, as sometimes so called. 

ORNITHOLOGY. . (From opis, a 
bird, and Aoyos, a discourse.) That part 
of natural history which treats of birds. 

Ornirnovo'p1uM. (From ops, a bird, 
and zrouvs, a foot; so called from the like- 
ness of its pods to a bird’s claw.) Bird’s 
foot; scorpion wort. 

O’rnus. (From orn, Heb.) ‘The ash- 
tree which affords manna. 

Orosa/ncuE. (From opofos, the wild 
pea, and ayxw, to suffocate ; so called be~ 
cause it twines round the orobus and de- 
stroys it.) The great tooth-wort or hypo- 


See Orbicularis 


cystis. 

Orosry cais. (From opo€os, the wood- 
pea, and Bovxw, to eat.) The same as 
orobus. 


O’ROBUS. (From epez]w, to eat.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diadelphia, Or- 
der, Decandria. 

2, The pharmacopceial name of the ervum. 
See Ervum. 

O’nozus tusero’sus. The heath-pea. 
The root of this plant is said to be nutritious. 
The Scotch islanders hold them in great 
esteem, and chew them like tobacco. 

Oroseti'nuM. See Athamanta. 

Onriment. Orpimentuin. Native orpi- 
ment is found in yellow, brilliant, and as it 
were, talky masses, often mixed with realgar, 
and sometimes of a greenish colour. See 
Arsenic. 


Orpine. See Sedum telephium. 
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Orruory’atum. . (From opés, the .extre- 
mity, and mvyy, the buttocks.) The 
extremity of the spine, which is terminated 
by the os coctygis. 

O’rrHos. (From pew, to flow.) Serum, 
whey. The raphe; and the extremity of 
the sacrum. 

Orris, common. See Iris germanica: 

Orris, Florentine. See Iris florentina. 

'  OrrHoco’ton. (From opéos, straight, and 
K@Aoy, a limb.) It is a species of stiff 
joint, when it cannot be bended, but re- 
mains’ straight. | 

ORTHOPNG’A. (From op6os; erect, 
and voi, breathing.) A very quick and 
laborious breathing, during which the per- 
son is obliged to be in an erect posture. 

Orva'tr. (Orvale, French.) A species 
of clary or horminum. 

Orvieta’nuM is used for a medicine that 
resists poisons, from a mountebank of Or- 
vieta in Italy, who first made himself 
famous by taking such things upon the 
stage, after doses of pretended poisons, 
Though some say, its inventor was one 
H. F. Orvietanus, and that it isnamed after 
hiin. 

ORY’ZA. (From orez, Arab.) 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Triandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. The rice plant. 

2. .The name for rice, or the seeds of the 
Oryza sativa, of Linnzus. 

Oryza sativa. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the rice which 
is the principal food of the inhabitants in 
all parts of the East, where it is boiled 
and eaten, either alone or with their meat: 
Large quantities of it are annually sent 
into Europe, and it meets with a general 
esteem for family purposes. The people 
of Java have a method of making puddings 
of rice, which ‘Seems to be unknown here, 
but it is not difficult to put in practice 
if it should merit attention. They take a 
conical earthen pot, which is open at the 
large end, and perforated all over: this 
they fill about half full with rice, and put- 
ting it into a larger earthen pot of the same 
shape, filled with boiling water, the rice in 
the first pot soon swells, and stops the 
perforations, so as to keep out the water; 
by this method the rice is brought to a 
firm consistence, and forms a> pudding, 
which is generally eaten with butter, oil, 
sugar, vinegar, and spices. The Indians 
eat stewed rice with good success against 
the bloody flux; and in most inflammatory 
disorders they cure themselves with only. a 
decoction of it. The spirituous liquor 
called arrack is. made from this grain. 
Rice grows naturally in moist places; and 
will not come to perfection, when culti- 
vated, unless the ground be sometimes 
overflowed, or plentifully watered. The 
grain is of a grey colour when first reaped; 
but the growers haye a method of whiten- 


ia 
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ing it before it is sent to market. The 


manner of performing this, and beating it 


out in Egypt, is thus described by Hassel _ 
They have hollow iron cylindrical. 


quist : 


pestles, about an inch diameter, lifted by — 


a wheel worked with oxen. 
between the pestles, and, as they rise, 
pushes forward the rice, whilst another 
winnows and supplies fresh parcels. 


A person sits — 


Thus — 


they continue working until it is entirely 


free from chaff. Having in this manner — 
cleaned it, they add one-thirtieth part of 
salt, and rub them both together, by which — 
the grain acquires a whiteness; then it is 
passed through a sieve, to separate the salt — 


again from it. In the island of Ceylon 


they have a much more expeditious method _ 
of getting out the rice; for, in the field 


where it is reaped, they dig a round hole, 


with a level bottom, about a foot deep, and — 


eight yards diameter, and fill it with bundles 
of corn. Having laid it properly, the 


women drive about half a dozen oxen con- — 
tinually round the pit; and thus they will — 


tread out forty or fifty bushels a-day. This 
is a very antient method of treading out 


corn, and is still practised in Africa upon - 


other sorts of grain. ; 

OS. 1. (Os, ossis, neut.) a bone: 

2. (Os, oris, neut.) the mouth. 

Os extx/rnum. The entrance into the 
vagina. 
the mouth of the womb, which is called the 
os internum, or os tines. 

Os rntz’RNUM. Os tinc@, and amphideon, 
or amphideum. Galen calls it. oscheons 
The orifice or mouth of the womb, 

Os txro’Nts, The antirrhinum linaria, 

Os w'ncm. See Os internwm . — 

Oscueocr’tr. (From ooxeoy, the scro- 
tum, and kyAy, a tumour.) This term is 
sometimes given to a tumour of the scrotum, 
from an accumulation of water, (see Hydro- 
cele); and sometimes to a scrotal hernia, 
(see Hernia. ) 


It is so named in opposition to 


O'scuzon. Ooxeov. The scrotum. Ga- 
len gives the name to the os wteri. } 
Oscuro’pHyma. (From ooxeov, the scro- 


tum, and ¢uya, a tumour.) A swelling of 
the scrotum, 
Oscillation of Boerhaave. 


‘See Jrritas 


La 


bility. 
‘O'scrrans. (From oscito, to gape.) The 
yawning fever. 
OSCITA‘TIO. (From oscito, to gape.) — 
Chasme. Oscedo. Yawning. Gaping. 
Oscurato’rius. (From osculo, to kiss; 


so called becatise the action of kissing is 


performed. by it.) The sphincter muscle 


of the lips. 
O’'SCULUM. 
A. little mouth. 


Osmund-royal. See Osmunda regalis. 
OSMU'NDA. (From Osmund, who first 


(Dim. of os, mouth.) — 


used it.) The name of a genus of plants 


in the Linnean system, 
gama Order, Filices, 


Class, Crypto- — 


OST 


- Ossu/NDA REGA'LIs. Fillz florida. ‘The 


_ systematic name of the osmund-royal. Its 


root possesses astringent and emmenagogue 
virtues. 

O’spuys. Oogus. The loins. 

O’SSA SPONGIO’SA. The spongy 
bones are two in number, and are called 
ossa spongiosa inferiord. The ethmoid bone 


_ has two turbinated portions, which are some- 


times called the superior spongy bones. 
These bones, which from their shape, are 
sometimes called ossa turbinata, have, by 
some anatomists, been described as belong- 


_ing to the ethmoid bone; and by others, 
In young 


as portions of the ossa palati. 


_ subjects, however, they are evidently dis- 


tinct bones. They consist of a spongy 
lamella in each nostril. The convex sur- 
face of this lamina is turned towards” the 
septum narium, and its concave part towards 
the maxillary bone; oie the opening of 
the lacrymal duct into the nose. From 
their upper edge arise two processes: the 
posterior of these, which is the broadest, 


yhangs as it were upon the edge of the 


antrum highmorianum; the anterior one 


_ joins the os unguis, and forms a part of the 


* plete in the foetus. 
_ the pituitary membrane ; and, besides their 


These bones are com= 
They are lined with 


lachrymal duct. 


connection with the ethmoid bone, are 
joined to the ossa maxillaria superiora, 
ossa palati, and ossa unguis. Besides these 
ossa spongiosa inferiora, there are some- 
times two others, situated lower down, one 
in each nostril.- These are very properly 
considered as a production of the sides of 
the maxillary sinus turned downwards. In 


many subjects, likewise, we find other 


stnaller bones, standing out into the nostrils, 


which, from their shape, might also deserve 


the name of turbinata, but they are uncer- 
tain in their size, situation, and number. 


OSSI’'CULA AUDYTUS. The small 


' bones of the internal ear are four in num- 


ber, viz. the malleus, incus, stapes, and os 
orbiculare; and are situated in the cavity 
of the tympantim. See Mallews, Incus, 
Stapes, and Orbiculare os. 
OSSIFICATION. (From 0%, a bone, 
and facic, to make.) See Bone. 
 Ossr'rraca. (From os, a bone, and 
frango, to break.) A petrified root, called 


_ the bone-binder, from its supposed virtues in 


rts 


uniting fractured bones. 
OssrFracus. See Osteocolla. 
Ossi'vorus. (From os, a bone, and voro, 
to devour.) Applied to a species of tu- 
mour or ulcer, which destroys the bone. 
Osra/Gra. (From ooreoy, a bone, and 
‘aypa, a laying hold of.) A forceps to take 
out bones with. 
Oster tes. 


(From oseov, a bone.) ‘The 
bone-binder. 


See Osteocolla. , 


OSTEOCO'LLA. (From oseoy, a bone, 


and koAAaw, to glue.) Ossifraga, Holosteus. 


 Osteites. Amosteus, Osteolithos, Stelochites, 
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Glue-bonte, stone, or bone-binder. A par- 
ticular carbonate of lime found in some 
parts of Germain, particularly in the Marché 
of Brandenburg, aud in other countries. 
It is met with in loose sandy grounds, 
spreading from near the surface to a con- 
siderable depth, into a number of ramifica- 
tions, like the roots of a tree; it is of a 


whitish colour, soft whilst under the earth, 


friable when dry, rough on the surface, 
for the mést part either hollow within, or 
filled with a solid wood, or with a powdery 
white matter. It was formerly celebrated. 
for promoting the coalition of fractured. 
bones; and the formation of callus; which 
virtues are not attributed to it in the pre- 
sent day. 

OSTEO’/COPUS. (From oseoy, a bone, 
and xo7ros, uneasiness.) A very violent 
fixed pain in any part of the bone. 

Osrzocr’nica. (From oseov, a bone, 
and yevyaw, to beget.) Medicines which 
promote the generation of a callus. 

OSTEOGENY. ( Osteogenia, from oseoy, 
a bone, and yeveia, generation.) The growth 
of bones. Bones are either formed between 
membranes or in the substance of cartilages, 
and the bony deposition is effected by a de- 
termined action of arteries. The secretion 
of bone takes place in cartilage in the long 
bones, as those of the arm, leg, &c. ; and 
betwixt two layers of membrane, as in the 
bones of the skull,” where true cartilage is 
never seen. Often the bony matter is 
formed in distinct bags, and there it grows 
into form, asin the teeth ; for each tooth is 
formed in its little bag, which by injection 
can be filled and covered with vessels. Any 
artery of the body can assume this action, 
and deposit bone, which is formed also 
where it should not-be, in the tendons, and 
in the joints, in' the great arteries, and in 
the valves, in the flesh of the heart itself, or 
even in the soft and pulpy substance of the 
brain. 

Most of the bones in the foetus are 
merely cartilage before the time of birth ; 
this cartilage is never hardened into bone, 
but from the first it is ‘an organized mass. 
Tt has its vessels which are at first transpa~ 


rent, but which soon dilate; and whenever 


the red colour of the blood begins to appear 
in them, ossification very quickly succeeds, 
the arteries being so far enlarged as to carry 
the coarser parts of the blood. ‘The first 
mark of ossification is an artery whith is 
seen running into the centre of the jelly 
which is formed. Other arteries soon ap- 
pear, and a net-work of vessels is formed, 
and then a centre of ossification begins, 
stretching its rays according to the length of 
the bone, and then the cartilage begins to 
grow opaque, yellow, brittle; it will no 
longer bend, and a bony centre may easily 
be discovered. Other points of ossification 
are successively formed, preceded by the 
appearance of arteries, The ossification 
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follows the vessels, and buries and hides 
those vessels by which it is formed. The 
vessels advance towards the ends of the bone, 
the whole body of the bone becomes opaque, 
and there is left a small vascular circle only 
at either end: the heads are separated from 
the body of the bone by a thin cartilage, 
and the vessels of the centre, extending 
still towards the extremities of the bone, 
. perforate the cartilage, pass into the head of 
the bone, and then its ossification also be- 
gins, and a small nucleus of ossification: is 
formed in its centre. Thus the heads and 
the body are at first distinct bones, formed 
apart, joined by a cartilage, and not united 
till the age of fifteen or twenty years. Then 
the deposition of bone begins, and while the 
bone is laid by the arteries, the cartilage is 
conveyed away by the absorbing vessels ; 
_and while they convey away the superfluous 
cartilage, they model the bone into its due 
form, shape out its cavities, cancelli and 
holes, remove the thinner parts of the re- 
maining cartilage, and harden it into due 
consistence. The earth which constitutes 
the hardness of bone, and all its useful pro- 
perties, is inorganized, and lies in the inter- 
stices of bone, where it is made up of gela- 
tinous matter to give it consistence and 
strength, furnished with absorbents to keep 
it in health, and carry off its wasted parts ; 
and pervaded by blood vessels to supply it 
with new matter. During all the process 
of ossification the absorbents proportion their 
action to the stimulus which is applied to 
them; they carry away the serous fluid, 
when jelly is to take its place; they remove 
the jelly as the bone is laid; they continue 
removing the’bony particles also, which (as 
' ina circle,) the arteries continually renew ; 
this renovation and change of parts goes on 
even in the hardest bones, so that after a 
bone is perfectly formed, its older particles 
are continually being removed, and new 
ones are deposited in their place. The bony 
particles are so deposited in the flat bones 
of the skull as to present a radiated struct- 
ure, and the vacancies between the fibres 
which occasion this appearance, are found 
by injection to be chiefly passages for blood- 
vessels. As the foetus increases in size the 
osseous fibres increase in number, till a la- 
mina is produced; and as the bone conti- 
nnes to grow, more laminz are added, till 
the more solid part of a bone is formed, 
The ossification which begins in cartilage is 
considerably later than that which has its 
origin between membranes. The generality 
of bones are incomplete until the age of pu- 
berty, or between the fifteenth and twentieth 
year, and in some few instances not until a 
later period: the small bones of the ear, 
however, are completely formed at birth. 
OSTEOGRAPHY. (From oseov, a 
bone, and ypadw, to describe.) The de- 
scription of the bones. See Bone 


f 


.ed a fluid equivalent to, and similar to the — 
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Osreor'tuos. (From oseoy, a bone, and 
AiBos, a stone.) See Osteocolla. 

OSTEOLOGY. (From oseoy, a bone, 
and Avyos, a discourse.) The doctrine of 


the bones. See Bone. 
Osria/rius. (From ostium, a door.) 
The pylorus, 
Ostrora. (Dim. of ostium, a door.). 


The valves or gates of the heart. ail 

O’strEA. Ostreum. (From ospaxoy,. a 
shell.) The oyster. The shell of this fish is 
occasionally used medicinally; its virtues 
are similar to those of the carbonate of — 
lime. See Creta. 

Osrri/t1um. (Blanchard calls it a cor-— 
ruption from laserpitium.) Imperatoria, or. q 
master-wott. 


Osrru'ruium. Laserpitium. See Im- 
peratoria. a” 
Osy’ris. Cassia poetica Lobelli. — Cassia 


latinorum. oe lignea monspeliensium« 
Cassia monspeliensium. Poet’s rosemary. 
The whole shrub is astringent. It growsin | 
the southern parts of Eurepe. ; 

OTA/LGIA. (From ovs, the ear, and — 
aAyos, pain.) The ear-ache. ‘ 

Orencuy’trs. (From ros, the genitive _ 
of ous, an ear, and eyxXevw, to pour IMs.) joy " 
syringe for the ears. 

Orno’nna. (From o6ovy, lint; so called, 
from the softness of its leaves.) A species 
of celandine. | 

O'rrca. (From ovs, the ear.) Medi- 
cines against diseases of the ear. ; 

Orrres. (From ous, the ear.) An epi- 
thet of the little finger, because it is com-. 
monly made use of in scratching the ear. _ 

OTITIS. (From ovs, the ear.) -In-~. 
flammation of the internal ear. It is known 
by pyrexia, and an excruciating and throb- 
bing pain in the internal ear, that is some- 
times attended with delirium. 

Ororia’tos. (From ovs, the ear.) A 
stinking ulcer behind the ears. 

Ovroryo'sts. (From ous, the ear, and 
mvov, pus.) A purulent discharge from the 
ear. 
OTORRHZ’A. (From ovs, the ear, 
and pew, to flow.) A discharge of blood or — 


_matter from the ear. 


OVA/LE FORA’MEN. See Fora- 
men ovale. . 
OVA’/RIUM. (Dim. of ovwm, an egg.) 
The ovaria are two flat oval bodies, about ' 
one inch in length, and rather more than — 
half in breadth and thickness, suspended in — 
the broad ligaments, about the distance of 
one inch from the uterus behind, and a lit- 
tle below the Fallopian tubes. To the 
ovaria, according to the idea of their ‘struc- 
ture entertained by different anatomists, va-_ 
rious uses have been assigned, or the pur- 


pose they answer has been differently ex- 


plained. Some have supposed that their _ 
texture was glandular, and that they secret-_ 


Pak 
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male semen ; but others, who have examn- 
ed thera with morecare, assert that they are 
ovaria in the literal acceptation of the term, 
and include a number of vesicles, or ova, to 
the amount of twenty-two of different sizes, 
joined to the internal surface of the ovaria 
by cellular threads or pedicles; and that 
they contain a fluid which has the appear- 
ance of thinlymph. These yesicles are, in 
_ fact, to be seen in the healthy ovaria of every 
young woman. They differ very much in 
their number ip different ovaria, but are 


very seldom so numerous as has just been ° 


stated. All have agreed that the ovaria 
prepare whatever the female supplies to- 
_ wards the formation of the foetus; and this 
is proved by the operation of spaying, which 
consists in the extirpation of the ovaria, 
after which the animal not only loses the 
power of conceiving, but desire is for ever 
extinguished. The Suter eat the ovaria, 
together with that of the uterus, is given by 
the peritoneum ; and whenever an ovum is 
passed into the Fallopian tube, a fissure is 
observed at the part through which it is 
supposed to have been transferred. These 
fissures healing, leave small longitudinal 
Cicatrices on the surface, which are said to 
enable us to determine, whenever the ova- 
Tium is examined, the number of times a 
woman has conceived. The corpora lutea 
are oblong glandular bodies of a yellowish 
colour, found in the oyaria of all animals 
when pregnant, and, according to some, 
when they are salacious. They are said to 
be calyces, from which the impregnated 
ovum has dropped ; and their number is al- 
Ways in proportion to the number of concep- 
tions found in the uterus. They are largest 
and most conspicuous in the early state of 
pregnancy, and remain for some time after 
delivery,) when they gradually fade and 
wither «dtl they disappear. The corpora 
lutea are very vascular, except at their cen- 
tre, which is whitish ; and in the middle of 
the white part is a small cavity, from which 
the impregnated oyum is thought to have 
immediately proceeded. The ovaria are 
the seat of a particular kind of dropsy, 
which most commonly happens to women 
at the time of the final cessation of the 
menses, though. not unfrequently at a more 
early period of life. It is of the encysted 
kind, the fluid being sometimes limpid and 
thin, and at others discoloured and gelatin- 
ous. In some cases it has been found con- 
tained in one cyst, often in several; and in 
others the whole tumefaction has been com- 
posed of hydatids not larger than grapes. 
The oyaria “are also subject, especially a 
short time after delivery, to inflammation, 
terminating in suppuration, and to scirrhous 
and cancerous diseases, with considerable 
enlargement, In the former state, they ge- 
neraliy adhere to some adjoining part, as 
7€ uterus, rectum, bladder, or external in- 
teguments, and the matter is discharged 
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from the vagina, by stool, by urine, or by 
an external abscess of the integuments of 
the abdomen. " 

OVIDUCT. (Oviductus, from ovum, 
an egg, and ductus, a canal.) The Fallo- 
pian tube, or canal, which runs from the 
ovary to the bottom of the womb. _ vs 

OVIPAROUS. (From ovum, an egg, 
and pario, to bring forth.) Animals which 
exclude their young in the egg, which are 
afterwards hatched. 

Ovo’Rnum te'stx, 
ceous absorbent. } 

O’VUM. § See Ege. 

O'vum rutioso’rnicum. Ovum chymicum. 
A glass body round like an egg. 

O'vum ru'rrum. See Abarnahas. 

OXALATE. Qvalas. A salt formed 
by the combination of the oxalic acid with 
different bases ; thus, oxalate of ammonia, 
&e. 

OXALIC ACID. Acidum ovalicum. 
Acid of sugar. This acid is obtained by 
evaporating the fresh juice of wood-sorrel 
almost to the consistence of honey, when it 
is to be poured into a glass vessel with a 
narrow neck, and covered with a stratum of 
the oil of olives. After some weeks the 
sides of the bottle are invested with a crust, 
which is the salt of sorrel, or superoxalas 
potasse.. The salt of sorrel is then to be 
dissolved in boiling water, and a small 
quantity of the nitrate of barytes added ta 
it, when the barytes will unite with the 
oxalic acid, and the potash with the nitric 
acid. The oxalate of barytes, which is pre- 
cipitated, is then to be decompounded by 
digestion with sulphuric acid, by which 
means the oxalic acid is let loose. For- 
merly this acid was considered as different 
from that of sugar, but it is now proved. 
by experiment to be the same in all its 
properties. 

OX ALIS. (From ofus, sharp; so 
called from the sharpness of its juice.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Decandria.. Order, Penta- 
gynia.. Wood-sorrel, 

O/xatis AcETOsE'LLA. (Dim. of acetosa.) 
The systematic name of the wood-sorrel. 
Lupa. Alleluja.  Ovalis ; foliis ternatis, 
scapo unifloro, flore albo, capsulis pentagonis 

elasticis, radice sguamoso-arliculata, of Lin- 
neus. ‘This plant grows wild in the woods, 
and flowers in April and May. The leaves 
are shaped like a heart, standing three toge- 
ther on one stalk. The acetosella is totally 
inodorous, but has a grateful acid taste, on 
which account it is used in sallads. Its 
taste is more agreeable than the common 
sorrel, and approaches nearly to that of the 

juice of lemons, or the acid of tartar, with 
which it corresponds in a great measure in 
its medical effects, being esteemed refriger- 
ant, antiscorbutic and diuretic. It is reeom- 
mended by Bergius, in inflammatory, bi- 
lious, and putrid fevers, _The principal 
re: t 


Egg-shells. A testa- 
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use, however, of the acetosella, is to allay 


inordinate heat, and to quench thirst 3 
for this purpose, a pleasant whey may be 
formed by boiling the plant in milk, which 
under certain circumstances may be prefet- 
able to the conserve directed by the London 
College, though an extremely grateful and 
useful medicine. Many have employed the 
root of Lujula, probably on account of its 
‘ beautiful red colour rather than for its su- 
perior efficacy. An essential salt is prepared 
from this planr, known by the name of es- 
sential salt of lemons, and commonly used 
for taking ink-stains out of linen. What is 
sold under the namie of essential salt of le- 
mons in this country, is said by some to 
consist of cream of tartar, with the addition 
of a small quantity of sulphuric acid. The 


nally in the form of poultices, are powerful 
suppurants, particularly in indolent scrofu- 
lous humours. si? a 

Oxa‘tme. (From ofvs, sharp; and as, 
salt.) A mixture of vinegar and salt. _ 

Ox-eye-daisy. See Chrysanthemum leu- 
canthemum. 

Ox’s-tongue. See Picris echiodes. 

Oxyca’ntHA GaLE’ni. (From ofvs, sharp, 
and axav0a, a thorn; so called from the 
acidity of its fruit.) The barberry. See 
Berberis. 

Oxycr’prus. (From ofv, acutely, and 
xedpos, a cedar; so called from the sharp 
termination of its leaves.). A kind of 
cedar. Spanish juniper, a species of juni- 
peruse , 

Oxyco’ccos. (From ofvs, acid, and 
Koitkos, a berry ; so named from its acidity.) 
See Vaccinium oxycoccos. 

Oxy’cratum. (Frem ofus, acid, and 
Kepayvumt, to mix.) Oxycrates. Vinegar 
mixed with such a portion of water as is 
required, and rendered still milder by the 
addition of a little honey. 

Oxycro’ceuM EmpPia’srruM. (From ogvs, 
acid, and kpokos, crocus, saffron.) <A plas- 
ter in which there is much saffron, but no 
vinegar necessary, unless in dissolving some 


gums. | 
OXYD. Owid. Ovide. Oxyde. Oxy- 
dum. A substance formed by the union of 


oxygen with a basis: thus, oxyd of iron, 
oxyd of copper, &c. 

Oxyd of carbon, gazeous. 
gaxeous oxide of. 

Oxypation. The operation by which 
a substance.is made to combine with 
oxygen. 

Oxype'rcica. (From ofus, acute, and 
depxw, to see.) Medicines which sharpen 
the sight. 

O/XYDUM. (So called from oxygen, 
which enters into its composition.) See 
Oxyd. 

O’'XYDUM ANTIMO'NII. 
timonit oxydume. __ 

O'xxeum aner’NiCr alteum. Spe Aysenic. 


See Carbon, 


See dn- 
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O’xybum cu’pri wiring Ackra’tum. See 
Verdigris. 

O’xypum rr/rri Luv'TEUM. 
subcarbonas. 
O’xypum rr/rri ni’cruM. Black oxyde 
of iron. The scales which fall from iron, — 
when heated, consist of iron combined with 
oxygen. These have been employed medi- 
cinally, producing the general effects of 
chalybeates, but not very powerfully. They 

are hardly now in use. 

O’xypum Fe’rrt rv/srum. Red oxyde. 
of iron. In this the metal is more highly 
oxydized, than in the black. It may be — 
formed by long continued exposure to heat 
and air; or by treating iron with acids. Its 


See Ferri 


properties in medicine antler, but it is 
. hardly employed at present, 
leaves of wood-sorrel when employed exter-_ 


unless to give 


_ colour to a plaster, &c. 
O/xypuM 1 /RGYRI CINE REUM. See 
Hydrargyrt ipaavacens 
O’xypuMm HypRA/rGyRI NicRuM. See 
Hydrargyri oxydum cinereum. “a 
'XYDUM HypDRA/RGYRI RUBRUM. See 


Hydrargyri oxydum rubrum. 
O’xypum PLu/MBI A/LBUM. 
subcarbonas. 
O’xypuM PLU/MBI RU/BRUM. 


See Plumbi : 


See Lead. 


O’/xypuM PLU’MBI sEMIVI'TREUM. See 
Lithargyrus. . 

O’xypum sv1’sit a’tauM. See Antimonit 
oxydum. 


O’xypum stisit sEMivi'rreuM. A vitre-— 
ous oxyde of antimony. It was formerly 
called Vitrum antimonii, and consists of an — 
oxyde of antimony with a little sulphur; it 
is employed to make antimonial wine. 

O’xypum sti‘su sutPHURA’TUM. — Thisis 
an oxyde of antimony with sulphur, and 
was formerly called Hepar antimont. Cro- 
cus metallorum. Crocus antimonii. It was 
formerly exhibited in the cure of fevers and 
atonic diseases of the lungs. Its principal 
use now is in preparing other medicines. 

O’xypum zi'ncr susLima'tum. See Zinct 
oxydum. 

O’/XYDUM ZI'NCI. See Zinct oxydums 
Oxy’carum. (From ofvus, acid, and 
yapov, garum.) A composition of garum — 
and vinegar. ie 
OXYGEN. (Oxygenium; from ofus, 
acid, and yevvaw, to generate ; because it is 
the generator of acidity.) This substance 

although existing sometimes in a solid an 
sometimes in an aériform state, is never dis- — 
tinctly perceptible to the human senses, but 
in combination. 

We know it only in its combination, by 
its effects. Nature never presents it soli+ 
tary ; chemists do not know how to insulate © 
it. It is a principle which was long un- 
known. It is absorbable by combustible 
bodies, and converts them into oxydes or 
acids. It is an indispensable condition of 
combustion, uniting itself always to bodies 
which burn, augmenting their weight, and 
changing their properties, It may be dis 
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engaged iti the state of oxygen gas, from 
burnt bddies, by a joint accumulation of 
caloric and light. It is highly necessary for 
tlie respiration of animals. It exists niver- 
sally dispersed through nature, and is 4 eon- 
Stituent part of atmospherié air; of water, of 


acids, atid of all bodies of the animal and 


which it forms with light and caloric. 


vegétable kingdoms. 
_ One of the most remarkable combinations 
into which it is capable of enteritig, is that 
The 
nature of that mysterious union has not been 
ascertained, but it is certain that, in that 
state, it constittites the gazeous fluid called 
OXYGEN GAS. 

Projierties of Oxygen Gas. = Oxygen gas 
is an elastic imyisible fluid, like common 
air, capable of indefinite expansion and 


compression. It has heither taste or odour, 
nor does it show any trae an acid. Its 
specific gravity, as determined by Kirwan, 


is 0.00135, that of water being 1.0000; it 
is, therefore, 740 times lighter than the 
same bulk of water. Its weight is to atmos- 


‘pheric air as 1103 to 1000. One hundred 


and sixteen cubic inches of oxygen gas 


- dies. 


weigh 39.38 grains. It is not absorbed by 
water, but entirely absorbable by combus- 
tible bodies, which; at the same tinie, dis- 
engage its caloric and light, producing in 
consequence a strong heat and flame. It 
rekindles almost extinct combustible bo- 
It is indispensable to respiration, 
and is the cause of animal heat. It hastens 
germination. It combines with every com- 
bustible body, with all the metals, and 
with the greater number of vegetable and 
animal substances. It is considered as the 
cause of acidity ; and from this last property 
is derived the name orygen, a word denoting 
the origin of acidity. 

The act of its combinitig with bodies is 
called orydizement, or oxygenation ; and the 


- bodies with which it is combined are called 


« 


_ produce oxygen gas. 


oxydes, or acids. 

Oxygen gas is the chief basis of the pneu- 
matic doctrine of chemistry. 
' Methods of obtaining Orygen Gas. — We 
are at present acquainted with a great num- 
ber of bodies from which we may, by art, 
It is most amply 
obtained from the oxydes of manganese; 
lead, or mercuty: from nitrate of potash ; 
from the green leaves of vegetables, and 
from hyperoxymuriate of potash, or soda. 


_ Besides these, there are a great many other 


substances from which oxygen gas may be 
procured. 

1. In order to procure oxygen gas ina 
state of great purity, pure hyperoxymu- 
riate of potash, or soda, must be made use 
of. With this view, put some of the salt 
into a small earthen or glass retort, ‘the 
neck of which is placed under the shelf of 
the pneumatic trough, filled with water ; 
and heat the retort by means of a lamp. 


- The salt will begin to melt, and oxygen 
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gas will be obtained in abiindance, and of 
great purity, which may be collected and 
preserved over water. tba 

Lxplanation. — Hyperoxymuriate of pot- 
ash consists of hyperoxymuriatic acid and 
potash; at an elevated temiperature, a de- 
composition of the acid takes place; its 
oxygen unites to the caloric, and forms oxy- 
gen gas. The hyperoxymuriati: acid be- 
comes therefore converted into simple muri- 
atic acid, which remains in the retort united 
to the potash, in the form of muriate of 
potash. ; ae 

2, Oxygen gas may likew'ise be obtained 
from the green leaves of veg«tables. 

For this purpose fill a’ bell-glass with 
water, introduce fresh-gathe-red green leaves 
under it, and place the bell, or receiver, 
inverted in a vessel cont'aining the same 
fluid; expose the apparatiis to the rays of 
the sun, and very pure oxyjgen gas will be 
liberated. ‘ : . 

The emission of oxygen | gas is propor- 
tioned to the vigour of the\ plant and the 
vivacity of the light; the quantity differs 
in different plants and under \different con-~ 
ditions. % sid 

Explanation. —It is an estab,lished fact, 
that plants decompose carbonic acid, and 
probably water, which serve for trheir nou- 
rishment; they absorb the hydroggen and 
carbon of these fluids, disengaging a ,part of 
the oxygen in astate of purity. Light,, how- 
ever, favours this decomposition greati'y ; 
in proportion as the oxygen becomes disen- 
gaged, the hydrogen becomes fixed in the 
vegetable, and combines partly with the car- 
bon and partly with the oxygen, to form the 
oil, &c. of the vegetable. 

3. Nitrate of potash is another substance 
frequently made use of for obtaining oxygen 
gas, in the following manner : 

Take any quantity of this salt, introduce 
it into a coated earthen or glass retort, and. 
fit to it a tube, which must be plunged into 
the pneumatic trough, under the. receiver 
filled with water. When the apparatus has 
been properly adjusted, heat the retort gra~ 
dually, till it becomes red-hot; the oxygen 
gas will then be disengaged rapidly. 

Explanation. — Nitrate of potash consists 
of nitric acid and potash. Nitric acid con- 
sists again of oxygen and nitrogen: On 
exposing the salt to ignition, a partia de. 
composition of the acid takes place; the 
greatest part of the oxygen of. the nitric 
acid unites to caloric, and appears under 
the form of oxygen gas. The other part 
remains attached to the potash in the state 
of nitrous acid. The residue in the retoré 
is, therefore, nitrate of potash, if the pro- 
cess “has been carried only to a certain 
extent. 

Remark. — If too much heat be applied, 
particularly towards the end of the process, 
a total decomposition of the nitric acid 
takes place; the ovens gas, in that case, 
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will therefore be mingled with nitrogen gas. 
The weight of the two gases, when collected, 
will be found to correspond very exactly 
with the weight of the acid which had been 
decomp: sed. The residue then left in the 
retort 1s potash. 

yee Black oxyde of manganese, however, 
is generally made use of for obtaining oxy- 
5€n gas, on account of its cheapness. This 

| Native oxyde is reduced to a coarse powder ; 
@ stone, or rather an iron retort is then 
charged with it and heated. As soon as the 
retort become's ignited, oxygen gas is ob- 
tained plentifully. 
_ Lxplanation..— Black oxyde of manganese 
is the metal called manganese fully saturated 
with oxygen, together with many earthy im- 
purities; on app\lying heat, part of the solid 
oxygen quits the {metal and unites to caloric, 
in order to form xygen gas, the remainder 
of the oxygen remains united to the metal 
with a forcible affinity ; the metal, therefore, 
approaches to thie metallic state, or is found 
in the state of af grey oxyde of manganese. 
One pound :‘of the best manganese yields 
upwards of 14200 cubic inches of oxgen gas, 
nearly pure. ‘If sulphuric acid be previously 
added to tkae manganese, the gas is pro- 
duced by atless heat, and ina larger quan- 
tty; a glziss retort may then be used, and 
the heat of a lamp is sufficient. 
5. Ried oxyde of mercury yields ‘oxygen 
gas inga manner similar to that of manga- 
nese,’ i 
~ Explanation. — This oxyde consists like. 
wise of solid oxygen and mercury, the com- 
bination of which takes place on exposing 
mercury to a heat of about 610° Fahr. At 
this degree it attracts oxygen, and becomes 
converted into an oxyde; but if the temper- 
ature be increased, the attraction of oxygen 
1s changed. The oxygen then attracts calo- 
ric stronger than it did the mercury; it 
therefore abandons it and forms oxygen gas, 
The mercury then re-appears in.its metallic 
state. 

G6. Red oxyde of lead yields oxygen gas 

On the same principle,‘ 

Oxygenated muriatic acid. See Orymuri- 
atic acid. 


> 


Oxyety’cum. (From ofus, acid, and 
yAvkus, sweet). Honey mixed with vinegar. 
An oxymel. 

Oxyxa’ParnuM. (From ofus, acid, and 


Aamafov, the dock; so named from its aci- 
dity.) See Rumewx acutus. 
_ O'XYMEL.. (From ofus, acid, and pert, 
honey.) Apomeli.. Adipson. Honey and 
vinegar boiled to asyrup. Mel acetatwm. 
ree called Oxymel simplex. * Take of cla- 
rified. honey, two pounds; acetic acid, a 
pint. Boil them down to a proper con- 
sistence, in a glass vessel, over a slow fire.” 
This preparation of honey and vinegar pos- 
sesses aperient and expectorating virtues, 
and is given, with these intentions, in the 
cure of humoral asthma, and other diseases 


lain tube. 
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of the chest, in doses of one or two drachms, 
It is also employed in the form of gargle, 
when diluted with water. 

O/xymeL mru'GINIs. 
@ruginis. 

O’xymet co'icutct. . Oxymel of meadow 
saffron is an acrid medicine, but is neverthe-- 
less employed, for its diuretic virtues in 
dropsies. 

O’xymet sci’tta. ‘* Take of clarified 
honey, three pounds; vinegar of squills, 
two pints. Boil them in a glass vessel, with 
a slow fire, to the proper thickness.”? Ape- 
rient, expectorant, and detergent virtues, 
are attributed to the honey of squills. It is 
given in doses of two or three drachms, © 
along with some promataue as that of 
cinnamon, to prevent the great nausea which 
it would otherwise be apt to excite. In 
large doses it proves emetic.  ~ 

Oxymu'rias Hypra/reyri. See Hydrara 
grt orymurias. — 

OXYMURIA’TIC ACID GAS. Ozy- 
genated muriatic acid gas. Chlorine. Dephlo- 
gisticated marine acid. This gas possesses an 
uncommonly pungent and suffocating odour, 
It is absolutely and in every respect non-re-~ 
spirable; animals immersed in it die instantly. 
It is absorbable by water, and forms with it 
what is called liquid oxymuriatic acid. When 
water is saturated with it, the compound 
crystallizes at low temperatures. Oxymu- 
riatic acid gas is not invisible, but has a yel- 
low-greenish colour.. It is capable of main- 
taining and exciting combustion in many cases. _ 
Phosphorus, charcoal, red sulphuret of mer- 
cury, sulphuret of antimony, bismuth, iron, 
zinc, copper, gold, arsenic, cobalt, tin, lead, 
and several other combustible bodies take fire 
spontaneously when introduced into it. . It 
is heavier than atmospheric air. It weakens 
and reddens the flame of a taper, but does 
not extinguish it. It decomposes ammonia. 
It thickens fat oils. It detonates with hydro-~ 
gen gas. Nitrous gas immediately produces - 
a cloud of reddish vapour with it. It is like. 
wise decomposed by sulphuretted, phosphu~ 
retted, and carburetted hydrogen gases. It. 
is not altered by exposure to light, and 
passes unaltered through an ignited porce- 
It bleaches stuffs, and totally 
destroys most of the vegetable colours, ren- 
dering them white. It also bleaches yellow 
wax, &c. > 

This gas may be obtained in several 
ways. . 

_ 1. Take one part of the native oxyde of 
manganese, and as much red precipitate of — 
mercury, or red lead, put them into a glass 
retort, and add four parts of concentrated 
muriatic acid. This, on distillation, affords. 
a quantity of yellow aériform fluid, which is 
oxymuriatic acid gas. 

2. Put into a retort one part of powdered 
black oxyde of manganese, three or four of 
concentrated muriatic acid, connect the re- 
tort with the pneumatic trough and receive — 


See Linimentum 
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the gas over water in the usual manner. 
When no more gas is liberated, apply the 
heat of a lamp, and gas will be produced 

‘abundantly, which may be kept in bottles 
with ground glass stoppers. 

The oxyde of manganese yields up in this 
process part of its oxygen to part of the 
muriatic acid, which becomes converted into 
oxymuriatic acid gas; the oxyde of manga- 
nese being thus partly deoxydized is dissolved 
in the remaining quantity of the muriatic 
acid, which remains behind in the retort as 
‘muriate of manganese. 

_ The retort containing the mixture should 

not be filled above one-third, for the mix- 
_ ture on the application of heat, swells, and 
is very apt to be forced over into the neck 
of the retort. 

_. &. Oxymuriatic acid gas may likewise be 
obtained in an indirect maliber, by decom- 
posing muriate of soda in contact with black 
oxyde of manganese. Jor that purpose mix 
eight parts by weight, of muriate of soda 

', with three of powdered oxyde of manganese, 
put the mixture into a tubulated retort, and 
pour upon it gradually four parts of sulphu- 
ric acid, diluted previously with three of 
water, and which has been suffered to cool 
after dilution. On applying a gentle heat, 
gas will be produced as before. 

_ In this operation the sulphuric acid acts 
on the muriate of soda, to the base of which 
it unites ; the muriatic acid liberated by this 
union, attacks the oxyde of manganese; 
one part of it combines with the oxygen, 
and another with the oxyde brought nearer 
to the metallic state; and the result is sul- 
phate of soda and muriate of manganese, 
which remain in the distilling vessel; and 
oxymuriatic acid, which passes m the state 
of gas at common temperatures. 

In preparing this gas great care should be 
taken that it does not escape into the apart- 
ment in any considerable quantity; as it 
acts violently on the pituitous membrane, 
occasions a defluxion of the brain, blunts 
the senses of smell and taste, produces head- 
ache and proves extremely injurious to 
health. 

Pelletier fell a sacrifice in attempting to 
breathe it; a consumption was the conse- 
quence, which proved rapidly fatal. 

Liquid ammonia is the remedy best cal- 
culated to check its effects when accident- 
ally set at liberty in places where it is pre- 
pared. ‘ 
__ The water which adheres to the inner side 
of the vessel filled with oxymuriatic acid gas, 
crystallizes in the form of yellow spangles, 
if the temperature is near the freezing point. 
If a considerable quantity of gas be thus 
condensed, care must be taken to keep it at 
_ a low temperature, for as soon as the tem- 
perature is raised, it expands, and endan- 
gers the bursting of the vessel. When ab- 
sorbed by water it forms liquid, 
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OXYMURIATIC ACID. | 

This acid is of a greenish-yellow colour. 
It has a styptic bitter taste, and a very suf- 
focating odour. Instead of reddening blue 
vegetable colours, it has the remarkable pro-~ 
perty of rendering them white. In high 
temperatures, when light is excluded, phos- 
phorus remains unaltered in liquid oxymu- 
riatic acid; but if light be admitted,. the 
colour of the acid gradually disappears, and 
the phosphorus is converted into phosphoric 
acid. It thickens oils and animal fats, and 
renders them less disposed to combine with 
alkalis. Its action upon metals presents | 
phenomena extremely curious and import 
ant; the oxygen of the acid unites with 
the metal, and the produced oxyde is af- 
terwards dissolved by the de-oxydized acid, 

Method of obtaining Oxymuriatic Acid. — 
Put into a tubulated retort, supported over 
a lamp, one part of black oxyde of mane 
ganese reduced to a gross powder, and pour 
over it three parts of concentrated muriatic 
acid: recline the retort in such a manner 
that the fluid which rises up into its neck, 
may easily run back again into the body, 
and apply a receiver with @ little distilled 
water in it; the receiver must be luted to 
the retort by a fillet of paper. When the- 
effervescence, which instantly takes place on 
the affusion of the acid ceases, apply a gen-~ 
tle heat. Oxymuriatic acid gas will be 
evolved, and the receiver become filled with 
yellow vapours, which are absorbed by the 
water. When the water has acquired a 
yellowish-green colour, the receiver may be 
removed, and another one applied till no 
more gas is extricated. The process may 
be more elegantly conducted by joining the 
apparatus of Burkitt or Pepys, to the distil- 
latory vessel. The ~common muriatic acid 
which may arise is condensed in the first 
bottle, and the oxymuriatic acid gas unites 
to the water in the second, third, &c. 

The phenomena attending the formation 
of this gas, and its action on other bodies, 
are here explained according to the theory 
of Berthollet. Scheele, who first discover- 
ed it, supposed it to be muriatic acid, de- 
prived of phlogiston. Sir Humphrey Davy 
has maintained a similar opinion, and given 
‘it the name of chlorine from its colour. 
He supposes muriatic acid to be a com- 
pound of chlorine and hydrogen ; and that 
in all cases, where chlorine appears to oxy~ 
dize bodies, it is in consequence of water, 
or some other substance containing oxygen, 
being at the same time decomposed. 

Oxymyrrurne. (From ofvs, acute, and 
uuppivn, the myrtle; so called from its re- 
ssemblance to myrtle, and its pointed leaves.) 
Oxymyrsine. Wild myrtle. 

Oxymyrsi’nE. See Oxymyrrhine. 

Oxynicrum. (From ofvs, acid, and 1 
pov, nitre.) A plaster composed chiefly of 
vinegar and nitre. 
er Ttd 
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OXYO/PIA. (From otvus, acute, and 
wi), the eye.) The faculty of seeing more 
acutely than usual. Thus there have been 
instances known of persons who could see 

' the stars in the day-time. The proximate 
€ause is a preternatural sensibility of the 
retina. 
gutta serena; and it has been asserted that 

_ prisoners who haye been long detained in 
darkness, have learned to read and write in 
darkened places. ! 

Oxyrutrema’sta. (From ofvs, acute, 
and ¢Aeyw, to burn.) An acute inflam- 
mation. 

OxypHa@’yicon. (From ofus, acid, and 
powig, the tamarind ; a native of Phoenicia.) 
See Tamarindus. 

Oxyeno’nta. 
gwvn, the voice.) The same as Paraphonia 
clangens. It is a howling. 

Oxyre'ema. (From ofus, acid, and epev- 
yw, to break wind.) An acid eructation. 

Oxyrruo’pInon. (From ofvs, acid, and 
podivoy, oil of roses.) A composition of 
the oil of roses and vinegar. 

Oxysaccua’rum, (From ofus, acid, and 
TAKXaApor, sugar. ) A composition of vine- 
gar and sugar. 

O’xysai piaPHoRE’ticum. A _prepara- 
tion of Angelo Sala. It is a fixed salt, 
loaded with more acid than is necessary 
to saturate it. The salt of juniper is of 
this kind. 

Oxy’toca. 
to bring forth. 
delivery. 

Oxytripuy tuum. (From ofvs, acid, and 
Tpipvddor, trefoil; so named from its acid~ 
ity.) Wood-sorrel. 


From otvs, quick, and tixTw, 
Medicines which promote 


It has been known to precede the" 


(From ous, sharp, and. 


Oyster. See Ostrea. 

Oyster-shell. See Ostrea, * 

OZA/NA. (From ogn, astench.) An 
ulcer situated in the nose, discharging a 
foetid purulent matter, and sometimes ac- 
companied with caries of the bones. Some 
authors have signified by the term, an ill- 
conditioned ulcer in the antrum. ‘The first 
meaning is the original one, The disease 
is described as coming on with a trifling tu- 
mefaction: and redness about the ala nasi, 
accompanied with a discharge of mucus, ° 
with which the nostril becomes obstructed. 
The matter gradually assumes the appearance — 
of pus, is most copious in the morning, and 
is sometimes attended with sneezing, and a 
little bleeding. | The ulceration occasionally 
extends round ‘the ala nasi to the cheek, but 
seldom far from the nose, the ala of which 
also it rarely il The ozeena is often 
connected with scrophulous and venereal 
complaints, In the latter cases, portions 
of the ossa spongiosa often come away. 
After the complete cure of all venereal com- 
plaints, an exfoliating dead piece of bone 
will often keep up symptoms similar to those _ 
of the ozena, until it is detached. Mr, — 
Pearson remarks, that the ozena frequently 
occurs as a symptom of the cachexia syphi- — 
loidea. It may perforate the septum nasi, — 
destroy the ossa spongiosa, and even the ossa | 
nasi. Such mischief is now more frequently’ 
the effect of the cachexia syphiloidea, than — 
of lues venerea. The ozena must not be 
confounded with abscesses in the upper jaw- 
bone. futsal a 

O/zymum. (From ofw, to smell; so 


called from its fragrance.) Sweet Basil. 


P. 


P. A contraction of pugillus, a piigil, or 
eighth part of a handful, and sometimes a 
contraction of partes, parts. 

Pp. A. A contraction of partes equales. 

“Pp. P. A contraction of pulvis patrum, 
Jesuit’s powder 

PAAW, Peres, was born at Amsterdam 
in 1564. After studying four years at 
Leyden, he went to Paris, and other cele- 
brated schools for improvement; and took 
his degree at Rostock. Thence he repaired 
to Padua, and attended the dissections of 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente; and possess- 
ing a good memory, as well as great assi- 
duity, he evinced such respectable acquire- 
ments, that he was appointed to a medical 


professorship on his return to Leyden in 
1589. His whole ambition was centered in 
supporting the dignity and utility of this — 
office; and he obtained general esteem, 
Anatomy and botany were his favourite 
pursuits; and Leyden owes to him the es« 
tablishment of its botanic garden. He 
died in 1617. Besides some commentaries — 
on parts of Hippocrates and other ancient 
authors, he left a treatise on the Plague. 
and several other works, chiefly anato-— 
mical., 
PA'BULUM. (From pasco, to feed. ) 
Food, aliment. ‘The animal heat and ani- 


mal spirits are called pabalum vite, the food 
of life, j . 
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PACCHIONI, Anruonio, was born at 
Reggio in 1664. After studying there 
for some time he went to complete himself 
at Rome under the celebrated Malpighi ; 
who subsequently introduced him into prac- 
tice at Tivoli, where he resided six years with 
considerable reputation. He then returned 
to Rome, and assisted Lancisi in his explan- 
ation of the plates of Eustachius. He 
devoted also great attention to dissection, 
particularly of the membranes of the brain. 
In his first work he assigned to the dura 
mater a contractile power, whereby it acted 
upon the brain; this notion obtained tem- 
porary celebrity, but it was confuted by 
Baglivi and other anatomists. He after- 
wards announced the discovery of glands 
near the longitudinal sinus, from which he 
alleged lymphatics pass to the pia mater ; 
this involved him ‘in farther ‘controversies, 
He was a member of several learned aca- 
demies, and died in 1726. ‘Among his 
posthumous works is one on the mischief of 
epispastics in many diseases. 

Pacchionian glands. See Glandule Pac- 


' chionia. 


Pacuy'ntica. (From waxuvw, to in- 


crassate.) Medicines which incrassate or 
thicken the fluids. 
Pa/cuys. Taxus, thick. The name of 


a disorder described by Hippocrates, but 
not known by us, 
Pa’pus. See Prunus padus. 
Papancuo’ng. (From qwais, a shila. 
and ayxw, to strangulate.) A species of 
quinsy common among children. 
Pazparruro'cacr. (From wats, a boy, 
apOpoy, a joint, and xaxov, an evil.) The 
joint evil. Severinus calls the Spina Ven- 
tosa by this name, as also doth Dr. Cullen. 
By some this name is used to express a 
sort of anasarca, 
PHO'NIA. 


(From Peon, who first 


applied it to medicinal purposes.) Peony. 


1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon peony. 

Pzo’n1a orricina/Lis. The systematic 
name of the common pzony. .Male and 
female peony. ‘This plant, Paonia foliis 
oblongis, of Linnzus, has long been con- 
sidered as a powerful medicine; and, till 


the late revision by the London College, it 


had a place in the catalogue of the Materia 
Medica; in which the two common yarieties 


of this plant are indiscriminately directed 
for use : 


and, on the authority of G. Bau- 
hin, improperly. distinguished into male and 
female peony. 

The roots and seeds of pony have, when 
fresh, a faint, unpleasant smell, somewhat 
of the narcotic kind, and a mucilaginous 
subacrid taste, with a slight degree of bit- 
terness and astringency. In drying, they 
lose their smell and part of their taste. 
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Extracts made from them by water are 
almost insipid, as well as inodorous; but 
extracts made by rectified Spirits Ave mani- 
gent. z 
than any of the other parts of the plant, 
and a rough, sweetish taste, which they 
impart, together with their colour, both to 
water and spirit. 

The roots, flowers, and seeds of pxony, 
haye been esteemed in the character of: an 
anodyne and corroborant, but more espe- 


cially the roots; which, since the days of . 


Galen, have been very commonly. em- 
ployed as a remedy for, the epilepsy. For 
this purpose, it was usual to cut the root 
into thin slices, which were to be attached 
to a string, and suspended about the neck 
as an amulet; if this failed of success, the 
patient was to have recourse to the inter- 
nal use of this root, which Willis directs to 
be given in the form of a powder, and in 
the quantity of a drachm, two or three 
times a-day, by which, as we are informed, 
both infants and adults were cured of this 
disease. Other authors. recommended. the 
expressed juice to be given in wine, and 
sweetened with sugar, as the most effectual 
way of administering this plant. Many 
writers, however, especially in modern times, 
from repeated trials of the pzony in epi- 
leptic cases, have found it of no use what- 
ever; though professor Home, who gave 
the radix peeoniz to two epileptics at the 
Edinburgh infirmary, declares that one 
received a temporary advantage from its 
use. Of the good effects of this plant, in 
other disorders, we find no instances re- 
corded. 

Paigil. See Primula veris. 

PAIN. Dolor. Any unpleasant sen- 
sation, or irritation. 

Painter’s colic. See Colica pictonum. 

Palate. See Palatum. 

PALATE BONE. (Os palati; from 
palo, to hedge in; because it is staked in, 
as it were, by the teeth.) These two bones 
are of very irregular figure. They are 
placed between the ossa maxillaria superiora 
and the os sphenoides at the back part of 
the roof of the mouth, and extend from thence 
to the bottom of the orbit. Each of these 
bones may be divided into four parts, viz. 
the inferior, or square portion, the pterygoid 
process, the nasal lamella, and orbitar proe 
cess. The first of these, or the square part 
of the bone, helps to form@he palate of the 
mouth. The upper part of its internal 
edge rises into a spine, which makes part 
of the septum narium. The pierygoid pro- 
cess, which is smaller aboye than below, 
is so named from its being united with the 
pterygoid processes of the sphenoid bone, 
with which it helps to form the pterygoid 
fosse. It is separated from the square part 
of the bone, and from the nasal lamella, 


by an oblique ey which, applied to such 
a Asi. SEN: 


The Towers have rather ibaa pe 


water 
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another in the os maxillare, forms a pas- 
sage for a branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 
The nasal lamella is nothing more than a 
very thin bony plate, which arises from the 
upper side of the external edge of the square 
part of the bone. Its inner surface is con- 
cave, and furnished with a ridge, which sup- 
ports the back part of the os spongiosum 
inferius. Externally, it is convex, and 
firmly| united to the maxillary bone. ‘The 
orbitar process is more irregular than any 
other part of the bone. It has a smooth 
surface, where it helps to form the orbit; 
and, when viewed in its place, we see it 
contiguous to that part of the orbit which 
is formed by the os maxillare, and appear- 
ing as a small triangle at the inner extre- 
mity of the orbitar process of this last-men- 
tioned bone. ‘This ‘fourth part of the os 
palati likewise helps to form the zygomatic 
fossa on each side, and there its surface is 
concave. Between this orbitar process and 
the sphenoid bone, a hole is formed, 
through which ar artery, vein, and nerve, 
are transmitted to the nostrils. The ossa 
palati are complete in the foetus. They are 
joined to the ossa maxillaria superiora, os 
sphenoides, os ethmoides, ossa spongiosa 
inferiora, and vomer. 
Para’tl CIRCUMFLE’XUS. 
flecus. 
Para't1 teva'tor. See Levator palaii. 
Paia’t1 te’nsor. See Circumflexus. 
-PALATO-PHARYNGLE’US. (Mus- 
culus palato-pharyngeus ; so called from its 
origin in the palate and insertion in the 
pharyx.)  Thyro-staphilinus, of Douglas. 
Thyro-pharyngo-staphilinus, 
and palato-pharyngien, of Dumas. A mus- 
cle situated at the side of the entry of the 
fauces. It» arises by a broad beginning 
from the middle of the velum pendulum 
palati at the root of the uvula posteriorly, 
and from the tendinous expansion of the cir- 
cumflexus palati. The fibres are collected 
within the postericr arch behind the ton- 
sils, and run backwards to the top and 
lateral part of the pharynx, where the fibres 
are scattered and mixed with those: of the 
stylo-pharyngeus. It is inserted into the 
edge of the upper'and back part of the 
thyroid cartilage. Its use is to draw the 
uvula and velum pendulum palati down- 
‘wards and backwards, and at the same 
time to pull the thyroid cartilage and pha- 
rynx upwards, and shorten it; with the 
constrictor sup@ior pharyngis and tongue, 
it assists in shutting the passage into the 
nostrils; and in swallowing, it thrusts the 
food from the fauces into the pharynx. 
-Parato-satriner’us. (From palatum, 
the palate, and cadzmyt, a trumpet; so 
called from its origin in the palate, and its 
trumpet-like shape.) See Circumflerus. 
Paxato-stapnini'nus. See dzygos uvu- 


See Circum- 


le 


PALA'TUM, (From palo, to hedge in, 


of Winslow, 
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because it is staked in, as it were, by 
the teeth.) The palate or roof of the 
mouth. 

PALA'TUM MO’LLE. ' The soft pa- 
late. This lies behind the bony palate; 
and from the middle of it the uvula hangs 
down. 

Patra bE Mecua. A name given by | 
some to the Juncus Odoratus. 

Paumor’ssa. (From wad, repetition,’ 
and wicca, pitch.) Dioscorides says, that 
dry pitch is thus. named, because it is pre- 
pared of pitch twice boiled. 

Patinpro’M1A. (TlaAw, again, and dpo- 
pos, a course.) This term is used by Hip-. 
pocrates for any regurgitation of humours 
to the more noble parts: and sometimes for 
the return of a distemper. : 

Pauiu’rus. (From waddw, to move, 
aud ovpoy, urine; so called from its diuretic 
qualities.) A species of white thorn. : 

PALLAS, Perer Simon, was born at 
Berlin, where his father was professor of 
surgery in 1741. He applied early and 
assiduously to his studies, particularly to 
dissection,, insomuch that he was enabled, 
at the age of 17, to read a public course on ~ 
anatomy. He then went to Halle, and in 
1759 to Gottingen, where a severe illness — 
for some: time interrupted his pursuits; — 


‘but he afterwards made numerous expe- 


riments on poisons, and dissections of ani- 
mals; and composed a very ingenious 
treatise on those which are found within: 
others, particularly the worms occurring in ~ 
the human body. In the following year 
he took his degree at Leyden, then travelled 
through Holland and England, directing — 
his attention almost entirely to natural 
history. In 1762: his father recalled him 


‘to Berlin, but allowed him soon after to 


settle at the Hague, where he could better 
prosecute his favourite studies; the fruit of 
which shortly appeared in a valuable trea- 
tise on zoophytes, and some other public- 
ations; and he was admitted into the 
Royal Society of London, and the Academy 
Nature Curicsorum, to which he had sent 
interesting papers. About this period he 
meditated a voyage to the Cape of Good 


‘Hope, and other Dutch Settlements; but — 


his father again recalled him in 17663 
however, in the following year, lie was 
induced by Catherine IJ. to. become pre- 
fessor of natural history at St. Petersburg. — 
Thence, in 1768, he set out, with some 
other philosophers, on a scientific tour, as 
far as Siberia, which cccupied six years; 
of this he afterwards published a most in- 
teresting account in five quarto volumes, 
comprehending eyery thing memorable in 
the several provinces which he had visited. 
This was followed by a particular history of 
the Mongu! tribes, who had, at different 
pericds, over-run the greater part of Asia, 
and whom he clearly proved to be a distinct 
race from the Tartars. In 1777 he read 
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before the academy a dissertation on the 
formation of mountains, and the changes 
which this globe has undergone, particularly 
in the Russian empire. He also published, 
from time to time, numerous works relative 
to zoology, botany, agriculture, and geo- 
graphy. About the year 1784, he received 
signal proofs of the empress’s favour; who 
not only considerably increased his salary, 
and conferred upon him the order of St. 
Vlodimir; but learning that he wished to 
dispose of his collection of natural history, 
gave him a greater price than he had va- 
lued it at, and allowed him the use of it 
during his life. In 1794 he travelled to 
the Crimea, of which he published an ac- 
count on his return; and his health now 
beginning to decline, the empress present- 
ed him an estate in that province, with 
a liberal sum for his establishment. Un- 
fortunately, however, the situation was 
particularly unhealthy, and proved very 
injurious to his family. At length he 
determined to visit his brother, and_ his 
’ native city, where he died shortly after, 
in 1811. 

PALLIATI'VA. (From pallio, to dis- 
semble.) Medicines given only with an 
intent to relieve pains in a fatal disease. 

Patm oi. See Cocos butyracea. 

PA’LMA. (From wadaa, to move.) 

1. The palm of the hand. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, so called because the 
leaves are extended from the top, like the 
fingers upon the hand. 

Pa‘tma curistr. See Ricinus. 

_ PALMA’RIS BRE'VIS. (Palmaris; 
from palma, the hand.) Palmaris brevis vel 
caro guadrata, of Douglas, and Palmare 
cutané, of Dumas. A small, thin, cuta- 
neous, flexor muscle ef the hand, situated 
a * | 
_ between the wrist and the little finger. 
Fallopius tells us that it was discovered by 
Cananus. Winslow names it palmaris cu- 
taneus. It arises from a small part of the 
internal annular ligament, and inner edge 
of the aponeurosis palmaris, and is inserted 
by small bundles of fleshy fibres into the 
Os pisiforme, and into the skin and fat that 
cover the abductor minimi digiti. This 
muscle seems to assist in contracting the 
palm of the hand. 
Patma’ris cura’xevs. See Palmaris 
brevis. 
- PALMA’RIS LONGUS. Ulnaris gra- 
cilis, of Winslow, and Epitrochlo carpi pal- 
maire, of Dumas. A flexor muscle of the 
41m, situated on the fore-arm, immediately 
under the integuments. It arises tendi- 
Hous from the inner condyle of the. os 
humeri, but soon becomes fleshy, and after 
continuing so about three inches, termi- 
nates in a long slender tendon, which, near 
the wrist, separates into two portions, one 
of which is inserted into the internal an- 
nular ligament, and the other loses itself in 


4 tendinous membrane, that is nearly of a, 
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triangular shape, and extends -over the 
palm of the hand, from the carpal ligament 
to the roots of the fingers, and is called 
aponeurosis palmaris. Some of the fibres of 
this expansion adhere strongly to the meta~ 
carpal bones, and separate the muscles and 
tendons of each finger. Several anato- 
mical writers have considered this aponeu- 
rosis as a production of the tendon of this 
muscle, but seemingly without reason, 
because we now and then find the latter 
wholly inserted into the carpal ligament, 
in which case it is perfectly distinct from 
the aponeurosis in question ; and, in some 
subjects, the palmaris longus is wanting, 
but the aponeurosis is always to be found. 
Rhodius, indeed, says that the latter is now 
and then deficient; but there is good 
reason to think that he was mistaken. ‘This 
muscle bends the hand, and may assist in its 
pronation ; it likewise serves to stretch the 
aponeurosis palmaris. 

Patmos. (From ward, to beat.) 
palpitation of the heart. 


A 


Pa’tmuta. (Dim. of palma, the hand; 
so called from its shape. ) 
1. A date. 


2. The broad and flat end of a rib. 

PA/LPEBRE. (A palpitando, from 
their frequent motion.) The eyelids, distin- 
guished into upper and under; at each end 
they unite and form the canthi. 

Palpebre supertoris levator. 
palpebre superioris. 

Palpebrarum aperiens rectus. See Leva= 
tor palpebre superioris. i 

PALPITA/TIO. 1. A palpitation or 
convulsive motion of a part. * 

2. Palpitation of the heart, which is 
either constant or frequently returning, A 
genus of disease in the class Neuroses, and 
order Spasmi, of Cullen. 

Palsy. See Paralysis. 

Patupa’pium. (From palus, a lake, and 
apium, smallage; so named because it grows 
in and about rivulets.) A species of small- 


See Levator 


age. 
Pa'tus sa'nctus. A name of guaia- 

cum. 
Pampui'tium. (From was, all, and 


g:Aos, grateful; so called from its extensive 


usefulness.) A plaster described by Ga- 
len. 
PAMPINIFO’RMIS. (From - pampinus, a 


tendril, and forma, a likeness.) Resem- 
bling a tendril; applied t® the spermatic 
chord and the thoracic duct. ; 
, PANACE’A.. (From way, the neuter 
of was, all, and axeoud:, to cure.) An epi- 
thet given by the antients to those remedies 
which they conceived would cure every 
disease. Unfortunately for men of the 
present day there are no such remedies, 
Panacr’a pu’cis HOLsA’tIm. The sul- 
phate of potash. 
Panacea DUPLICA’TA 
ash. 


Panace’a vegera’sitts, — Saffron, 


Sulphate of pot~ 
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PANA’DA. (Dim. of pane, bread, 
Ital.) Panata. Panatella. Bread boiled 
in water to the consistence of pap. Dry 
biscuits soaked are the best for this pur- 
pose. 

Panatecues. (From aay, all, and 
aaAnéns, true.) A name of a cephalic plas- 
ter, from its universal efficacy. 


Pawari‘t1a. Corrupted from  parony- 
chia. | 
PA’NARIS. (Corrupted from parony- 


chia.) See Paronychia. — 

PANA'VA, ‘The lignum payane. See 
Croton tigliun. 

PA’/NAX. (From za, all, and akos, a 
cure.) See Laserpitiwm chironium. 

Pa'nax quinquero’tium. The system- 
atic name of the plant which affords the gin- 
seng root. Ginseng. Panax quingucfolium ; 
foliis ternis quinatis, of Linnezus. ‘The root 
is imported into this country scarcely the 
thickness of the little finger, about three or 
four inches long, frequently forked, trans- 
versely wrinkled, of a horny texture, and 
both internally and externally of a yellow- 
ish-white colour. To the taste it discovers 
a mucilaginous sweetness, approaching to 
that of liquorice, accompanied with some 
degree of bitterness, and a ‘slight aromatic 
warmth. ‘The Chinese ascribe extraordi- 
nary virtues to the root of ginseng, and 
have no confidence in any medicine unless 
in combination with it. In Europe, how- 
ever, it is very seldom employed. 

Pancure’stos. (From ay, all, and xpnsos, 
useful, so named from its general useful- 
ness.) Panchreston. An epithet of a col- 


lyrium described by Galen. It is also of : 


the same signification as Panacea, but little 
used. . 

Pancuymaco Ga. (From way, all, xupos, 
succus, humour, and aye, duco, to lead or 
draw.) This term is ascribed to such me- 
dicines as are supposed to purge all humours 
equally alike : but this is a conceit now not 
minded. 

Panca:'nus. (From mas, all, and xowos, 
common.) Epidemic; applied to popular, 
diseases, which attack all descriptions of 
persons, 

Pancra’trum. © (From as, all; and 
kparew, to conquer ; so called from its vir- 
tues in overcoming all obstructions.) See 
Scilla. 

PA/NCREAS. (From as, all, and 
xpeas, flesh; so called from its fleshy con- 
sistence.) A glandular viscus of the abdo- 
men, of a long figure, compared to a dog’s 
tongue, situated in the epigastric region 
under the stomach. It is composed of in- 
numerable small glands, the excretory ducts 
of which unite and form one duct, called 
the pancreatic duct, which perforates the 
duodenum with the ductus communis cho- 
ledochus, and conveys a fluid, in its nature 
similar to saliva, into the intestines. The 
pancreatic artery is a branch of the splenic, 
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The veins evacuate themselves into the 
splenic vein. Its nerves are from the par 
vagum and great intercostal. The use of ~ 
the pancreas is to secrete the pancreatic 
juice, which is to be mixed with the chyle 
in the duodenum, The quantity of the © 
fluid secreted is uncertain ; but it must be — 
yery considerable, if we compare it with the — 
weight of the saliva, the pancreas being 
three times larger, and seated in a warmer — 
place. It is expelled by the force of the — 
circulating blood, and the pressure of the 
incumbent viscera in the full abdomen. Its — 
great utility appears from its constancy, be- ~ 
ing found in almost all animals ; nor is this, — 
refuted by the few experiments in which a _ 
part of it was cut out from a robust animal, — 
without occasioning death; because the ~ 
whole pancreas cannot be removed without — 
the duodenum: for even a part of the lungs. — 
may be cut out without producing death, 
but they are not, therefore,useless. It seems 
principally to dilute the viscid cystic bile, — 
to mitigate its acrimony, and to mix it with 
the food. Hence it is ‘poured into a place — 
remote from the duct from theliver, as often — 
as there is no gall-bladder. Like the rest * 
of the intestinal humours, it dilutes and re~ — 
solves the mass of aliments, and performs — 
every other office of the saliva. : 3 
Pancreatic duct. See Ductus pancrea- — 
ticus. 
Pancreatic juice.. See Pancreas. + | 
Pancre'Ne. (From mas, all, and xpyvny — 
a fountain.) A name of the pancreas from: — 
its great secretion. 
Paypauitium. <A whitlow. 
PANDEMIC. (Pandemicus ; — from — 
may, all, and Syuos, the people.) _ A syno~ — 
nym of epidemic. See Epidemic. - = 
Pannicura’tio. (From pandiculo, to — 
gape and stretch.) Pandiculation, or that — 
restless stretching and gaping which accom- © 
panies the cold fit of an ague. . 
PA/NICUM. (A paniculis, from its — 
many panicles ; the spike consisting of in- — 
numerable thick seeds, disposed in many — 
panicles.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Triandria. — 
Order, Digynia. / ae 
Pa’nicum_ Ira‘ticum. The systematic © 
-name of the plant which affords the Indian 
millet-seed, which is much esteemed in 
Italy, being a constant ingredient in soups, 
and made into a variety of forms for the — 
table. A 
Pa/yicum mitia’cruM. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the millet-_ 
seed, They are esteemed as a nutritious 
article of diet, and are often made into pud-— 
dings in this country. F 
Panis cu’cutr. See Owalis acetosellas 
Pa’nis porci’nus. A species of cycla- 


at oe 


men. 
PANNICULUS. (From pannus, ~ 
cloth.) 1. A piece of fine cloth. 4 


2. The cellular and carnous membranes 
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are so called from their resemblance to a 

piece of fine cloth, 

_ Payno’nica, (From pannus, a rag; so 

called because its stalk is divided into many 

uneven points, like the end of a piece of 
rag.) Hawk-weed. 

Pa'xnus, (From teva, to labour.) 1, A 
piece of cloth. 

2. A tent for a wound, 

3. A speck in the eye, resembling a bit 
of rag. 

_ 4. An irregular mark upon the skin. 
Pano'ctra. _ Buboes in the groin. 
PANOPHO'’BIA. From zay, all, 

and o6os, fear.) That kind of melan- 

choly which is attended with groundless 
fears. 

Pansies. See Viola tricolor. 

Panraco’ca. (From mas, all, and ayo, 
to driye out.) Medicines which expel all 
morbid humours. 

Panro’tMivs. (From as, all, and Toa- 
Haw, to dare; so named from its general 
uses.) A medicine described by A®gi- 
neta, 


Pantoryo’s1a, The same as_hydro- 
phobia. 
Pa’nus. (From trevw, to work.) 1. A 


weaver’s. roll, 

2. A soft tumour shaped like a weaver’s 
roll. 

PAPA'VER. (Papaver, from pappa, 
pap; so called because nurses used to mix 
this plant in children’s food to relieve the 
coli¢ and make them sleep.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean sys- 
tem. Class, Polyandria. Order, Mono- 
gynia. The poppy. 

2. The pharmacopeeial nanfe of the white 
poppy. See Papaver somniferum. 
_ Papa’ver ERRa‘ticum. See 
rheas. 

Papa’ver ni'crum. The black poppy. 

This is merely a yariety of the papaver som- 
niferum, producing black seeds. See Pa- 
paver. 
__ Papa’ver rua’as, The systematic and 
pharmacopeeial name of the red corn poppy. 
Papaver erraticum. Papaver capsulis gla- 
bris globosis, caule-piloso multiflora’; foliis 
pennatifidis incisis, of Linnzus.. The heads 
of this species, like those of the somniferum, 
contain a milky juice of a narcotic quality ; 
from which an extract is prepared, that has 
been successfully employed as a sedative. 
The flowers have somewhat of the smell of 
opium, and a mucilaginous taste, accom- 
‘panied with a slight degree of bitterness. 
A syrup of these flowers is directed in the 
London Pharmacopmia, which has been 
thought useful as an anodyne and pectoral, 
and is prescribed in coughs and catarrhal 
affections. See Syrupus rhwados. 

Para'ver somni‘rerum. The systematic 
name of the white poppy, from which opium 
4s obtained. Linnzus describes the plant: — 
Papaver calycibus, capsulisque glabris, foliis 


Papaver 
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amplexicaulibus incisis. This drug is also 
called opium thebaicum, from being anti- 
ently prepared chiefly at Thebes: Opion and 
manus dei, from its extensive medical vir- 
tues, &c, The Arabians called it affion and 
afium. It is the concreted milky juice of 
the capsule or head of the poppy. It is 
brought from Turkey, Egypt, the East 
Indies, and other parts of Asia, where pop- 
pies are cultivated for this use in fields, as 
corn among us. The manner in which it is 
collected has been described long ago by 
Kempfer and others; but the most circum- 
stantial detail of the culture of the poppy, 
and the method of procuring the opium, is 
that given by Mr. Kerr, as practised in the 
province of Bahar: he says, ‘ The field 
being well prepared by the plough and har- 
row, and reduced to an exact level superfi- 
cies, it is then divided into quadrangular 
areas of seven feet long, and five feet in 
breadth, leaving two feet of interval, which 
is raised five or six inches, and excavated 
into an aqueduct for conveying water to 
every area, for which purpose they have a 
well in every cultivated field. The seeds 
are sown in October or November. The 
plants are allowed to grow six or eight 
inches distant from each other, and are plen- 
tifully supplied with water; when the 
young plants are six or eight inches high, 
they are watered more sparingly. But the 
cultivator spreads all over the areas a nutri- 
ent compost of ashes, human excrements, 
cow-dung and a large portion of nitrous 
earth, scraped from the highways and old 
mud walls. When the plants are nigh 
flowering, they are watered profusely, to in- 
crease the juice. 

When the capsules are half grown, no 
more water is given, and they begin to col- 
lect the opium. 

At sunset they make two longitudinal 
double incisions upon each half ripe capsule, 
passing from below upwards, and. taking 
care not to penetrate the internal cavity of 
the capsule. The incisions are repeated 
every evening until each capsule has received 
six or eight wounds ; then are they allowed 
to ripen their seeds. The ripe capsules 
afford little or no juice. If the wound was 
made in the heat of the day, a cicatrix 
would be too soon formed. The night dews, 
by their moisture, favour the exstillation of 
the juice. We , 

Early in the morning, old women, boys, 
and girls, collect the juice by scraping it 
off the wounds with a small iron scoop, and 
deposit the whole in an earthen pot, where 
it is worked by the hand in the open sun- 
shine, until it becomes of a considerable 
spissitude. It is then formed into cakes of - 
a globular shape, and about four pounds in 
weight, and laid into little earthen basins to 
be further exsiccated. These cakes are co- 
vered over with the poppy or tobacco leaves, 
and dried until they are fit for sale, Opium 
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is frequently adulterated with cow-dung, the 
extract of the poppy plant procured by boil- 
ing, and various other substances which 
they keep in secresy.”” 

This process, however, is now but rarely 
practised, the consumption of this drug 
being too great to be supplied by that me- 
thod of collection. 

-'The best sort of the officinal opium is the 
expressed juice of the heads, or of the heads 
and the upper part of the stalks inspissated 
by a gentle heat; this was formerly called 
meconium, in distinction from the true 
opium, or juice which issues spontan- 
eously. 

The inferior sorts (for there are consider- 
able differences in the quality of this drug, ) 
are said to be prepared by boiling the plant 
in water, and evaporating the strained de- 
coction; but as no kind of our opium will 
totally dissolve in water, the. juice is most 
probably extracted by expression. Newman 
was informed by some Turks at Genoa and 
Leghorn, that in some places the heads, 
stalks, and leaves are committed to the press 
together, and that this juice inspissated af- 
fords a very good opium. 

On this head Dr. Lewis remarks, that the 
point has not yet been fully determined. 
Jt is commonly supposed, that whatever 
preparations the Turks may make from the 
poppy for their own use, the opium brought 
to us is really the milky juice collected from 
incisions made in the heads, as described by 
Kempfer. 
made by boiling the heads, or the heads and 
stalks in water, is much weaker than opium ; 
but it appears also, that the pure milky tears 
are considerably stronger. 

The principles separable from opium are, 
a resin, gum, besides a minute portion of 
saline matter, and water and earth, which 
are intimately combined together, insomuch 
that all the three dissolve almost equally in 
water and in spirit. It is probably to the 
saline principle Nicholson observes in this 
and other vegetables that the intimacy of 
union is in great measure tobe ascribed. 

Four ounces of opium, treated with alko- 
hol, yielded three ounces and four scruples 
of resinous extract; five drachms and a 
scruple of insoluble impurities remaining. 
On taking four ounces more, and applying 
water at first, Newman obtained two ounces 
five drachms and one scruple of gummy 
extract; the insoluble part amounting here 
to seven drachms anda scruple. In distil- 
lation, alkohol brought over little cr no- 
thing; but the distilled water was consider- 
ably impregnated with the peculiar ill smell 
of opium. ) 

From this analysis may be estimated the 
‘effects of different solvents upon it. Alco- 
hol and proof spirit dissolving its resin, 
afford tinctures possessing all its virtues. 
Water dissolves its gummy part, which is 
much less active, but a part of the resin is 


It is certain that an extract. 
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‘at the same time taken up by the medium 


of the gum. Wines also afford solutions 
possessing the virtues of opium. Vinegar 
dissolves its active matter, but. greatly im- 
pairs its power. ote 

The use of this celebrated medicine, 
though not unknown to Hippocrates, can 
be clearly traced to Diagoras, who was 
nearly his cotemporary, and its importance 
has ever since been gradually advanced by 
succeeding physicians of different nations. 
Its extensive practical utility, however, has 
not been long well understood ; and in this 
country perhaps may be dated from the time 
of Sydenham. Opium is the chief narcotic 
now employed; it acts directly upon the 
nervous power, diminishing the sensibility, 
irritability, and mobility of the system ; and, 
according to Cullen, in a certain manner 
suspending the motion of the nervous fluid 
to and from the brain, and thereby inducing 
sleep, one of its principal effects. From 
this sedative power of opium, by which it 
allays pain, inordinate action, and restless- 
ness, it naturally follows that it may be 
employed with. advantage in a great variety 
of diseases. Indeed, there is scarcely any 
disorder in. which, under some circum- 
stances, its use is not found proper; and 
though in many cases it fails of producing 
sleep, yet, if taken in a full dose, it occa- 
sions a pleasant tranquillity of mind, and 
a drowsiness, which approaches to sleep, 
and which always refreshes the patient. 


* 


Besides the sedative power of opium, it is - 


known to act more or less as a stimulant, 
exciting the motion of the blood. -By a 


‘certain conjoined effort of this sedatiye and 


stimulant effect, opium has been thought to’ 
produce intoxication, a quality for which it 
is much used in eastern countries. 

The principal indications which opium is’ 
capable of fulfilling are, supporting the ac- 
tions of ‘the system, allaying pain and irrit- 
ation, relieving spasmodic action, inducing 
sleep, and checking morbidly increased se- 
cretions. It is differently administered, as _— 
it is designed to fulfil one or other of these 
indications. i 

Where opium is given as a stimulus, it 
ought to be administered in small doses, 
frequently repeated, and siowly increased, - 
as by this mode the excitement it produces 


is best kept up. But where the design is to 


mitigate pain or irritation, or the symptoms 
arising from these, it ougnt to be given in a 
full dose, and at distant intervals, by which 
the state of diminished power and sensibility 
is most completely induced. . 


One other general rule, with respect to | 


the administration of opium, is, that it 
ought not to be given in any pure inflam- 
matory affection, at least until evacuations — 
have been used, or unless means are em= 
ployed to determine it to the surface, and 
produce a diaphoresis. ‘ ' ee 
In continued fevers, not of the pure im- 
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- flammatory kind, opium is administered 
ometimes as a general stimulus, and at 
_ other times to allay irritation. The great 
practical rule in such cases is, that it ought 
_to be given in such qnantities only, that the 
pulse becomes slower and fuller from its 
operation. Its exhibition is improper where 
local inflammation, especially of the brain, 
or of its membranes, exists. 

_ In intermittent fever, the exhibition of an 
Opiate. renders the paroxysms milder, and 
facilitates the cure. Dr. Cullen recom- 
mends the union of opium with bark, which 
enables the stomach to bear the latter in 


larger doses, and adds considerably to its 


- efficacy. 

In the profluvia and cholera, opium is 
employed to lessen the discharge, and is fre- 
quently the principal remedy in effecting the 
cure. In passive hemorrhagy, it proves 
useful by its stimulant power. In retroce- 
dent gout it is used as a powerful stimu- 
lant. 

In convulsive and spasmodic diseases it is 
advantageously administered, with the view 
of relieving symptoms, or even of effecting 
a permanent cure, and in several of them 
it requires to be given to a very great ex- 
tent. 

In lues venerea it promotes the action 
_ of mercury, and relieves the irritation aris- 
ing either from that remedy, or from the 
disease. 

In the year 1779, opium was introduced 


. x cy ° 
into) practice’ as a specific against the lues’ 


venerea. It was employed in several of the 
military hospitals, where it acquired the 
reputation of a most efficacious remedy ; 
and Dr. Michaelis, physician of the Hessian 
forces, published an account of a great 
number of successful experiments made 
with it, in the first volume of the Medical 
Communications in the year 1784. Opium 
was afterwards given as an anti-venereal 
remedy in some foreign hospitals. Many 
trials were also made of its virtues in several 
of the London hospitals, and in the Royal 
Infirmary at Edinburgh. ‘Very favourable 
‘Yeports of its efficacy in removing venereal 
complaints were published by different prac- 
titioners; but, at the same time, so many 
deductions were to be made, and so many 
exceptions were to be admitted, that it re- 
quired little sagacity to discover, that most 
of the advocates for this medicine reposed 
but a slender and fluctuating confidence in 
its anti-venereal powers. Mr. Pearson made 
several experiments on the virtues of opium 
in lues venerea, at the Lock Hospital, in 
the year 1784 and 1785; and published a 
Narrative of its effects, in the second volume 
of the Medical Communications. «“ The 
result of my experiments,’’ says he, ‘ was 
very unfavourable to the credit of this new 
remedy ; and I believe that no surgeon in 
this country relies on opium as a specific 
against the venereal yirus. I have been 
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long accustomed to administer opium with 
great freedom. during the venereal course ; 
and the experience of nearly twenty years 
has taught me that, when it is combined 
with mercury, the proper efficacy of the 
latter is not in any measure increased ; that 
it would not be safe to rely upon a smaller 
quantity of the mineral specific, nor to con- 
tract the mercurial course within a shorter 
limit than where no opium has been em- 
ployed. This representation will not, I 
presume, admit of controversy; yet we fre- 
quently hear people expressing themselves 
upon this head, as if opium manifested some 
peculiar qualities in venereal complaints, of 
a distinct nature from its well known nar- 
cotic properties, and thus afforded an im- 
portant aid to mercury in the removal of 
lues venerea.”” Perhaps it may not be un- 
useful to disentangle this subject from the 
perplexity in which such indefinite language 
necessarily involves it. Opium, when given 
in conjunction with mercury, by diminish- 
ing the sensibility of the stomach and 
bowels, prevents many of those inconyeni- 
encies which this mineral is apt to excite 
in the prime vie; and thus its admission 
into the general system is facilitated. Mer- 
cury will. likewise often produce a morbid 
irritability, accompanied with restlessness 
and insomnolesence, and it sometimes rend. 
ers venereal sores painful and disposed to 
spread. These accidental evils, not neces- 
sarily connected with the venereal disease, 
may be commonly alleviated, and often en- 
tirely removed, by a judicious administra. 
tion of opium; and the patient will conse. 
quently be enabled to persist in using the 
mineral specific. It, however, must be per- 
fectly obvious, that opium, in conferring 
this sort of relief, communicates no adi. 
tional virtues to mercury, and that, in 
reality, it assists the constitution of the 
patient, not the operation of the medicince 
with which is is combined. The salutary 
effects of mercury as an antidote, may be 
diminished or lost by the supervention of 
vomiting,dysentery, &c. Opium will often 
correct these morbid appearances, and so 
will spices, wine, and appropriate diet, &c. 
yet it would be a strange ‘use of werds to 
urge, wherever these articles of food were 
beneficial to a venereal patient, that they 
concurred in augmenting the. medicinal 
virtues of mercury. It may be supposed. 
that the majority of medical men would un- 
derstand by the terms,. “ to assist a medicine 
in curing a contagious disease,” that the 
diug conjoined with the specific actually 
increased its medicinal efficacy ; whereas, in 
the instances before us, it is the human 
body only which has been aided to resist the 
operation of certain noxious powers, which 
would render a perseverance in the antidote 
prejudicial or impossible. The soothine 
qualities of this admirable medicine can 
scarcely be estimated too highly, Yet we 
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must bewate of ascribing effects to them 
which have no existence; since a confidence 
in the anti-venereal virtue of opitim would 
be a source of gréater mischief, than its 
most valuable properties would be able to 
compensate. sya 

Opium is employed with laxatives in 
colic, and often prevents ileus and inflam- 
mation, by relieving the spasm. 

It is often given to promote healthy sup- 
puration, and is a principal remedy in arrest- 
ing the progress of gangrene. 

The sudorific property of opium is justly 
considered of considerable power, more 
especially in combination with ipecacuan or 
antimony. ‘The compound powder of ipeca- 
éuan, consisting of one part of ipeeacuan, 
one part of opium, and eight of sulphate f 
potash, is a very powerful sudorific, given 
in a dose from 15 to 25 grains. The com- 
bination of opium with antimony is gene- 
rally made by adding 50 to 40 drops of 
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artimonial wine to 25 or 50 drops of ' 


tincture of opium, and forming them into a 
draught. 

Opium, taken into the stomach in im- 
moderate doses, proves a narcotic poison, 
producing vertigo, tremors, convulsions, 
delirium, stupor, stertor, and, finally, fatal 
apoplexy. ; 

Where opium has been taken so as to pro- 
duce these dangerous consequences, the con- 
tents of the stomach are first to be evacuated 
by a powerful emetic, as a solution of the 
sulphate of zinc. ‘Large draughts of vine- 
gar, or any of the native vegetable acids, 
are then to be swallowed. Moderate doses 
of brandy, or a strong infusion of coffee, 
have also been found useful. 

Respecting the external application of 
opium, authors seem not sufficiently agreed. 
Some allege, that when applied to the skin 
it allays pain and spasm, procures sleep, and 
produces all the salutary or dangerous effects 
which result from its internal use; while 
others say, that thus applied it has little or 
no effect whatever. It has also been as- 


serted, that when mixed with caustic it . 


diminishes the pain which would otherwise 
ensue; and if this be true, it is probably by 


. decreasing the sensibility of the part. Tn- 


jected by the rectum, it has all the effect of 
opium taken into the stomach; but to 
answer this purpose, double the quantity is 
to be employed. Applied to the naked 
nerves of animals, it produces immediate 
torpor and loss of power in all the muscles 
with which the nerves communicate. 

The requisite dose of opium varies in dif- 
ferent persons and in different states of the 
same person. A quarter of a grain will in 
one adult produce effects which ten times 
the quantity will not do in another; and a 
dose that might prove fatal in cholera or 
colic, would not be perceptible in many cases 
of tetanus, or mania. The lowest fatal dose 
to those unaccustomed to take it, seems tobe 
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about four grains; but a datigerous dose is 
so apt to produce vomiting, that it has sel- 
dom time to occasion death. When given — 
in too small a dose, it often produces dis- 
ttitbed sleep, and other disagreeable conse- 
quences; and in some cases it seems impos- 
sible to be made to agree in any dose or 
form. Often’ on. the other hand, from a 
small dose, sound sleep and alleviation of 
pain will be produced ; while a larger one 
occasions vertigo and delirium. Some prefer 
the repetition of small doses; others the giv- — 
ing a full dose at once; its operation is sup- — 
posed to last about eight hours ; this how- — 
ever must depend upon circumstances. The 
usual dose is one grain. The officinal pre- 
parations of this drug are numerous. The 
following are among the principal: Opium 
purificatum, pilula saponts cum opio, pulvis 
cornu usti cum opto, tinctura opii, tinctura 
camphoreé composita, and confectio opti: it 
is also an ingredient in the pulvis ipecacu- 
anhe compositus, electuariwm japonicum, 
pulvis crete compositus cum opio, &c. ‘The 
capsules of the poppy are also ‘directed for — 
medicinal use in the form of fomentation, . 
and in the syrupus papaveris, a useful ano- 
dyne, which often succeeds in procuring 
sleep where opium fails; it is, however, 
more especially adapted to children. The 
seeds of this species of poppy contain a bland 
oil, and in many places are eaten as food ; 
as a medicine, they have been usually 
given in the form of emulsion in catarrhs, 
stranguries, &c. 


Paraw. The fruit of the carica papaya, 
which see. 

PAPILLA. 1. The nipple of the 
breast. See Nipple. 


9, The fine terminations of nerves, &¢. 
as the nervous papille of the tongue, 
skin, &c. 

Pavitt meputta’ Res. Small eminences 
on the medulla oblongata. | 

Paritta Ris HE/RBA. See Lapsand. _ 

Pa’prus. The hair on the middle of the — 
chin. See Capillus. . ee 

PA’PULA. (Papua, dim. of pappa, a 
dug or nipple.) A very small and acuthin- 
ated elevation of the cuticle, with an in-— 
flamed base, not containing a fluid, nor 
tending to suppuration. . ‘The duration of 
papulz is uncertain, but they terminate for 
the most part in scurf. wal 

Palr cucutia’re. So Casseérius calls 
the Musculus Crico Arytenoideus. 

PAR VA’/GUM. (Par, a pair.) The 
eighth pair of nerves. ‘They arise from the 
corpora olivaria of the medulla oblongata, 
and proceed into the neck, thorax, arid 
abdomen. In the neck the par vagum gives 
off two branches, the lingual and superior 
laryngeal; and, in the thorax, four branches, 
the recurrent laryngeal, the cardiac, the 
pulmonary, and the cesophageal plexuses. 
At length the trunks of the nervi vagi, ad- 
jacent to the mediastinum, run into the 
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stomach, and there form the stomachic 
plexus, which branches to the abdominal 
lexuses. 

PARACELSUS, a native of Switzer- 
land, born about the year 1493. His fa- 
ther is said to have been a practitioner in 
medicine, and inspired him with a taste for 
chemistry. He very early commenced a 
sort of rambling life, assuming the pom- 
pous names of Philippus, Aureolus, Theo- 
phrastus, Paracelsus, Bombastus de Hohen- 
heim; and after visiting the schools of 
France, Italy, and Germany, he sought 
for information during several years among 


quacks of every description, pretending 


‘ 


‘that he had found the principles of the 
medical art altogether erroneous. 
_ pears to have possessed the talent of impos- 


He ap- 


ing upon mankind in an eminent degree, 
for even the learned Erasmus is said to have 
consulted him. It cannot be a matter of 
surprise, that by the bold use of active me- 


_dicines, especially mercury, antimony, and 


opium, he should have effected some re- 


‘markable cures: these cases were displayed 
with the usual exaggeration, while those, in 


which he failed, or did mischief, passed. un- 
noticed. His reputation, however, became 
so great, that the magistrates of Basle en- 
gaged him, at a large salary, to fill the 
chair of medicine in their university. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1527, he began delivering 
lectures, sometimes in barbarous Latin, 
oftener in German; but though he gained 
at first some enthusiastic adherents, the ridi- 
tulous vanity, which he displayed, despising 
every other authority in medicine, whether 
ancient or modern, soon created such dis- 


gust, that he was left without an audience, 


A quarrel with the magistrates, on account 
of a decision against his demand of fees, 
which was deemed exorbitant, decided him 


in the following year to leave the place. 
He subsequently resided in Alsace, and 


‘other parts of Germany, leading a life of 
Xtreme intemperance in the lowest com- 
pany; yet occasional instances of extraor- 
dihary success in his practice still preserved 
him some reputation, notwithstanding nu- 
merous failures. But the most striking 
proof of the folly of his pretensions was 
given in his own person; for after announ- 
cing that he was in possession of an elixir, 
which would prolong human life to an in- 
definite period, he died at Saltzburg in 1541 
of a fever. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that Paracelsus was of material 
Service to medicine, by showing that many 
active medicines might be safely employed ; 
and particularly as having been one of the 
first to exhibit mercury in the cure of syphi- 
lis, which had been in vain attempted by the 
Galenical. remedies then in use. He pub- 
lished little during his life, but a great 
-humber of posthumous treatises appeared 
under his name, which are too replete with 
absurdities to deserve enumeration, 
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PARACENTLE’SIS. (From waparey- 
Tew, to pierce through.) ~The operation of 
tapping to evacuate the water in ascites, 
dropsy of the ovarium, &c. 

Paracma’sticos., (From mapkicd20, to 
decline.) Paracme. The declension of 
any distemper; also, according to Galen, 
that part of life, where a person is said to 
grow old, and which he reckons from 35 to 
49, when he is said to be old. 

Para/cozr. (From apa, dim. and axovw, 
to hear.) Difficult hearing, dulness of 
hearing. 

Paracoute'tica. (From méparoAraomat, 
to glue together.)  Agelutinants; sub- 
stances which unite parts preternaturally 
separated. 

Rara‘corr. (From wapiiorrw, to be 
delirious.) In Hippocrates it is a slight 
delirium. 

Paracru'sts. (From mapaxpovw, to des 
precate.) A slight disarrangement of the 
faculties where the patient is inattentive 
to what is said to him. 

PARACU’SIS. (From wapa, wrong; 
and akovw, to hear.) Depraved hearing. 
Deafness. A genus of disease in the 
Class Locales, and Order Dysesthesia, of 
Cullen. There are two species, 1. Pas 
racusis imperfecta. Surditas. When ex- 
isting sounds are not heard as usual. 9, 
Paracusis imaginaria, called also susurrus. 
Syrigmus. Syringmos. Tinnitus aurium. 
When imaginary sounds are heard, fot 
from without, but excited within the ear. 

PaRracyNA’NCHE, (From mapa, Kuwv, a 
dog, and ayxw; to strangle.) A species of 
Quinsy : it being a distemper to which dogs 
are subject. 

Paraprsus. (Heb.) A pungent seed 
resembling the cardamom, is named gra- 
num paradisi, from its virtues. 

Paradisi grana. See Amomum. 

Paracuo’ssa. (From mapa, and yAwood, 
the tongue.) A prolapsus of the tongue, a 
swelled tongue. 

Paraco’ce. (From tapa'yw, to adduce. ) 
This term signifies that fitness of the bones 
to one another, which is discernible in their 
articulation ; and bones which are thereby 
easier of reduction, when dislocated, are by 
Hippocrates called rapwywyorepa. 

Parana Mrsis. (From aparaurw, to 
shine a little.) Some writers use this word 
to express a cicatrix in the transparent part 
of the cornea of the eye. 

Paratts/ama. (From mapadAartw, to 
change.) Parallaris. The transmutation 
of a solid part from its proper place, as 
where one part of a broken bone lies over 
another. chy 

Paratta’xts, See Parallagma. mie 

Paratte'ta. (From mapaaddnaos, pas 
rallel.) A sort of scurf or leprosy, affect. 
ing only the palms of the hands, and run= 
ning down: them in parallel lines; it hap. 
pens sometimes in the venereal disease, 
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Parato'atae (From mapareyw, to talk 
absurdly.) . A delirium in which the patient 
talks wildly. . 

Parato/puta. (From zapa, near, and 
Aogia, the first vertebra of the back.) Thus 
some anatomical writers, as Keil, &c. ex- 
press the lower and. lateral part of the neck 
near the vertebra. 


PARA/LYSIS. (From zapadve, to 
loose or weaken.) Catalysis. Attonitus 
morbus. Stupor. Tremor. The palsy. 


A genus of disease in the Class Neuroses, 
and Order Comata, of Cullen, known by a 
loss or diminution of the power of volun- 
tary motion, affecting certain parts of the 
body, often accompanied with drowsiness. 
In some instances, the disease is confined 
to a particular part; but it more usually 
happens that one entire side of the body 
from the head downwards is affected. The 
species are: 1. Paralysis partialis, partial, 
or palsy of some particular muscle. 2. Pa- 
ralysis hemiplegica, palsy of one side longi- 
tudinally. 3. Paralysis paraplegica, «palsy 
of one half of the body, taken transversely, 
as both legs and thighs. 4. Paralysis ve- 
nenaia, from. the sedative effects of poisons. 
Paralysis is.also symptomatic of several 
diseases, aS worms, scrophula, syphilis, 
&c. . 
_ It may arise in consequence of an attack 
of apoplexy. It may likewise be occasioned 
by any thing that prevents the flow of the 
nervous power from the brain into the organs 
of motion; hence tumours, over distension 
and effusion, often give rise to it, It may 
also be occasioned by translations of morbid 
matter to the head, by the suppression of 
usual evacuations, and by the pressure made 
on the nerves by luxations, fractures, wounds, 
or other external injuries. The long conti- 
nued application of sedatives will likewise 
produce palsy, as we find those, whose occu- 
pations subject them to the constant hand- 


ling of white lead, and those who are much 


exposed to the poisonous fumes of metals 
or minerals, are very apt to be attacked with 
it. Whatever tends to relax and enervate 


aa . ° . 
_ the system, may likewise prove an occasional 


cause of this disease. 

Palsy usually comes on with a sudden and 
immediate loss of the motion and sensibility 
of the parts; but in a few instances, it is 
preceded by a numbness, coldness, and 
paleness, and sometimes by slight convulsive 
twitches. When the head is much affected, 
the eye and mouth are drawn on one 
side, the memory and judgment are much 
impaired, and the speech is indistinct and 
incoherent. If the disease affects the extre- 
mities, and has been of long duration, it 
not only produces a loss of motion and sen- 
sibility, but likewise a considerable flaccidity 
and wasting away in the muscles of the parts 
affected. 

When palsy attacks any vital. part, suca 
as the brain, heart, or lungs, it scon ter- 
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minates fatally. . When it arises as-4 cots 
sequence of apoplexy, it generally proves 
very difficult of cure. Paralytic affections | 
of the lower extremities ensuing from any 
injury done to the spinal marrow, by blows — 
and other accidents, usually prove incur- 
able. Palsy, although a dangerous dis= 
ease in every instance, particularly at an- 
advanced period of life, is sometimes re- 
moved by the occurrence of a diarrhea 
or fever. 

The morbid appearances to be observed 
on dissections in palsy, are pretty similar 
to those which are to be met with in apo- 
plexy; hence collections of blood, and of 
serous fluids, are often found effused on the 
brain, but more frequently the latter, and 
in some instances the substance of this organ " 
seems to have suffered an alteration.. In 
palsy as well as in apoplexy, the collection — 
of extravasated fluid is generally on the 
opposite’ side of the brain to that which is — 
affected. a 
_ The general indications are, to remove, 
as far as possible, any compressing cause, — 
and to rouse gradually the torpid portion of 
the nervous system. It will sometimes be 
proper, where the attack is sudden, the 
disease originating in the head, with great 
determination of blood to that part, parti- 
cularly in a plethoric habit, to open the 
temporal artery, or jugular vein, or apply 
cupping-glasses to the neck, and exhibit 
active purges, with the other means, pointed 
out under apoplexy. But where the patient 
is advanced in life, of a debilitated consti- 
tution, -and not too full of blood, the object 
should rather be to procure regular and 
healthy discharges from the bowels, obviate 
irritation in the brain by blisters in the 
neighbourhood, and procure a steady deter- 
mination to the skin by gently stimulant 
diaphoretics, as ammonia, guiacum, &c. 
in moderate doses regularly persevered in. 
Emetics have been sometimes very useful 
under these circumstances, but would be 
dangerous where congestion in the brain 
existed. Certain narcotic substances have 
been found occasionally successful, as aco- — 
nite, arnica, toxicondendron, nux vomic¢a, 
and opium; but the tendency of the latter 
to produce fulness of the vessels of the 
head must greatly limit its use. Various 
local means of increasing the circulation, 
and soliciting nervous energy into the 
affected parts, are resorted to in this com-_ 
plaint, often with decided benefit. In 
all cases it is proper to keep up sufficient 
warmth in the limb, or the disease may be 
rendered incurable. But in addition to this, 
in tedious cases, fomentations, the vapour 
bath, friction, electricity, and a variety of 
stimulant, rubefacient, or even vesicatory, 
embrocations, liniments, and plasters, may as- 
sist materially in the recovery of the patient. 
In the use of some of these it should be a 
tule to begin near the boundary of the dis- 
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ease, and carry them onward, as the amend. 
ment proceeds, not only as they will be more 
likely to answer a good purpose, but also 
because there would be some risk in stimu- 
lating too powerfully an extreme part. A 
suitable diet, according to the habit of the 
patient, warm clothing, the prudent use of 
the bath, and other means: calculated to 
Strengthen the system, must not be neg- 
lected. 

Para’tysts He’Rza. (From mapadvw, to 
weaken ; so called from its use in paralytic 
disorders.) The cowslip and primrose are 
sometimes so termed. See Primula veris, 
and Primula vulgaris. 

_ Parame’rra. (From mapa, near, and 
.Bnpos, the thigh.) The inward parts of 
_ the thigh. 

Para'mEsus. (From mapa, near, and 
Beoos, the middle.) The ring finger, or 
that which is between the middle and the 
little fingers. 

Parane@’a. Paranoia. (From mapa, dim. 
and voew, to understand.) Alienation of 
mind ; defect of judgment. 

Parare’cuyum. (From mapa, near, and 
mnxvus, the cubit.) That part of the arm 
from the elbow to the wrist. 

PARAPHIMO’SIS. (From DOPd, 
about, and io, to bridle.) The paraphi- 
Mosis is a disorder wherein the prepuce, 
being retracted toward the root of the penis, 
cannot be returned again over the glans, 
but makes a sort of ligature behind the co- 
rona. It is easily known; the glans is un- 
covered, the skin tumefied on the corona, 
and above it forms a circular collar or stric- 
ture, which, from the skin being unequally 
extended, becomes indented, and makes 
several rings round the part. This disease 
may proceed from two causes; as first 
from the imprudence of young people, and 
sometimes also of grown persons.who hay- 
ing the end of their prepuce too straight, 
cannot uncover their glans without pain, 
and when they have done it, neglect return- 
ing it so soon as they ought; and thus the 
contracted part of the prepuce forms a con- 
striction behind the glans. Soon after, the 
glans and penis swell, and the prepuce, 
being consequently very much distended, is 
affected in the same manner; an inflamma- 
tion seizes upon both, and swellings quickly 

@ppear upon the stricture formed by the 
prepuce, so that the whole may be liable 
to a gangrene, if not speedily relieved. 
The second thing that may produce a para- 
Phimosis, is a venereal virus. In adults, 
whose glans is uncovered, there frequently 
arise venereal chancres in the prepuce after 
impure coition, which before they digest, 
are generally attended with inflammation, 
More or less considerable. This inflamma- 
tion is alone sufficient to render the pre-: 
Puce too straight for the size of the penis, 
AM consequence of which a swelling or inos- 
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culation may ensue like that before men- 
tioned ; and this is what is termed a para- 
phimosis. 

PARAPHO/NIA. (From -wapa, 
wrong, and gwrvy, sound.) Alteration of 
the voice. A genus of disease in the 
Class Locales, and Order Dyscinesia, of 
Cullen, comprehending six ‘species, viz. 
paraphonia ‘puberum, paraphonia ‘rauca, 
paraphonia resonans, paraphonia palatina, 
paraphonia clangens, and paraphonia com 
matosa. 

Para’poora. (From zapa@epy, to trans- 
fer.) A slight kind of delirium, or light- 
headedness in a fever: some use this word 
for a delirium in general. 


Pararurene’sis. A delirium; also pa- 
raphenitis. . 
PARAPHRENI'TIS. (From mapa, 


dim. and ¢pyy, the mind.) Diaphragmatitis. 
An inflammation of the diaphragm. A 
genus of disease in the Class Pyrexia, and 
Order Phlegmasia, of Cullen, known by 
delirium, with difficulty of breathing, and 
pain in the region of the diaphragm. 

Pararnro'syne. (From tapappovew, to 
be estranged in mind.) The same as Mania. 

Parapruywo’sis. See Paraphimosis. 

PARAPLE’GIA. (From rrapanAnocw, 
to strike inharmoniously.) Palsy of one 
half of the body taken transversely. A 
species of paralysis. See Paralysis. 

Panarorre’xta, .(From mapa, dim. and 
amomAngiia, an apoplexy.) <A slight apo- 
plexy. 

PararrureMa. (From mapa, and ap6poy, 
a joint.) A slight luxation; 2 tumour from 
protrusion, as an hernia. 

Pararturr/mata. Plural of pararthre= 
ma, and synonymous with ectopic. 

Panary’rumos. (From mapa, and puOuos, 
number.) A pulse not suitable to the age 
of the person. 

Panascepa’stra. (From mapa; and oxe- 
magw, to cover.) A cap or bandage to go 
round the whole head. 

Para’scuipe. (From mapa, and oxi2w, 
to cleave.) A fragment or fissure in a bro- 
ken bone. | 

PARASITIC. (Parasiticalis ; from ra- 
pasiros, a parasite or hanger on.) Animals 
and plants are so termed that receive their 
nourishment in the bodies of others, as 
worms, polypes, hydatids, &c. 

Panra’spHaais. (From mapa, near, and 
opoyn, the throat.) The part of the neck 
contiguous to the clavicles. 

Para’stata. (From rapisnut, to stand 
near.) It signifies any thing situated near 
another. 

Para’stata, (From rapiornut, to stand 
near.) In Hippocrates it signifies the Epi- 
didymis. Herophilus and Galen called these 
the Varicose Parastate, to distinguish them 
from the Glandulose Parastate, now called 
Prostate. Rufus Ephesius called the tube 
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Fallopian by the name of Parastate Vari- 
cose. : 

Parastre uma. (From wapacrpepw, to 
distort, or pervert.) A perversion, or con- 


vulsive distortion of the mouth, or any part, 


of the face. 

Parasyna’Ncue. <A species of Quinsy. 
See Paracynanche. 

Para‘rHEnar. (From zapa; near, and 
Sevap, the sole of the foot.) A muscle si- 
tuated near the sole of the foot. 

Para‘ruenar Minor. See Flexor brevis 
minimi digitt pedis. . 

Parva’tivM. (From sapbos, the panther. ) 
An ointment smelling like the panther. 

PARE’, Amxrosz, a French surgeon, 
was born at Layel in 1509. He commenced 
the study of the surgical profession early 
in life, and practised it with great zeal 
both in hospitals and in the army. His re- 
putation at length rose very high, and he 
was appointed surgeon in ordinary to 
Henry II. in 1552; which office he held 
also under the three succeeding kings, 
Charles IX. derived material assistance from 
his professional skill, and gave a signal 
proof of his gratitude ; for Paré, being a 
Huguenot, would have been included in 
the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, 
had not the king sent for him on the pre- 
ceding night, and ordered him not to leave 
the royal chamber. After having heen long 
esteemed as the first surgeon of his time, 
and beloved for his private virtues, he died 
in the year 1590. He was the author of 
some works, which. were universally read, 
and translated into most of the languages 
of Europe, containing a body of surgical 
science. He was a man of original mind, 
and a real improver of his art, especially in 
the treatment of gun-shot wounds ; adopting 
a lenient method, instead of the irritating 
and cauterizing applications previously in 
use. He was also a bold and successful 
operator, and displayed on many occasions 
all the resources of an enlightened surgeon. 
He appears however to have borrawed freely 
from the Italiaa writers and practitioners, 
especially in anatomy. There is also an af- 
fectation of reference to the works of the 
antients in his writings, for he was by no 
means well versed in these, and indeed 
obliged to request another to translate into 
French some of the books of Galen, which 
he-wished to consult. 
' Paregoric Elinir. 
phore composita. 

PAREGORICS. (Medicamenta pare- 
gorica, mapnryopicos; from waparyopew, to 
mitigate, to assuage.) Medicines that allay 
pain are so termed. — 

Parga. Tlapeia. That part of the face 
which is between the eyes and chin. 

Pargy’ra Brava. See Cissampelos. 

Parence’rHauis. (From wapa, near, 
and eykepados, the prain,) See Cerebellum. 


See Tinctura cam- 
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“‘PARE/NCHYMA, (From wapeyxuw, — 
- to strain through, because the antients be- 


lieved. the blood was strained through it.) 


The spongy and cellular substance that con- - 


nects parts together. 


of the substance of the lungs. 


PA/RESIS. (From wapinpms, to relax.) 


An imperfect palsy. 
PARIE’/RA BRA’VA. 
Cissampelos. 
PARIETAL BONES. 


(Span. ) ‘See 


(Parietalis, 


from paries, a wall, because they defend the - 


brain like walls.) Ossa verticis. 
cipitis. Ossa verticalia vel bregmatis. 


forms an irregular square. They are thicker 


It is now only, in 
anatomy, applied to the connecting medium 


Ossa sin= — 
Two 
arched and somewhat quadrangular bones, 
situated one on each side of the superior — 
part of the cranium. Each of these bones — 


above than below ; but are somewhat thin. _ 
, 
smooth than the other bones of the cranium, — 
The only foramen we observe in them, is a — 


ner, and at the same time more equal and 


small ohe towards the upper and posterior — 
It has been named the parie- — 


part of each. 
tal foramen, and serves for the transmission 


of a small vein to the longitudinal sinus. — 


‘In many subjects this foramen is wanting. ~ 
On the inner surface of these bones are the — 


marks of the vessels of the dura mater, and. : 


of the convoluted surface of the brain. 
the inside of their upper edge we may like- 


wise observe a considerable furrow, which 


corresponds with the longitudinal sinus of 


the dura mater; and lower down, towards 
their posterior and inferior angle, is a smal. 


On 


ler one for part of the lateral simuses. These ~ 


bones are joined to each other by the sagittal 
suture; to the os sphenoides, and ossa tem= 


porum, by the squamous suture; to the os 


occipitis by the lambdoidal suture; and to 
Their 


the os frontis by the coronal suture. 
connection with this latter bone is well 
worthy our attention. ,We shall find, that 
in the middle of the suture, where’ the os 
frontis from its size and flatness is the most 
in danger of being injured, it rests upon 
the arch formed by the parietal bones; 
whereas at the sides, the parietal bones are 
found resting upon the os frontis, because 
this same arch is there in the greatest danger 
from pressure. In new-born infants, the 
ossa parietalia are separated from the middle 
of the divided os frontis by a portion of the 
cranium, then unossified. When the finger 
is applied to this' part, the motion of the 
brain, and the pulsation of the arteries of 
the dura mater, may be easily distinguished. 
In general, the whole of this part 1s com- 
pletely ossified before we are seven years of 
age. 

PARIETA/RIA. (From paries, a wall; 
because it grows upon old walls, and among 
rubbish.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 


in the Linnean system, Class, Polygamids 


Order, Monoecia. 
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2. The pharmacopeial name of the wall 
pellitory. See Parictaria officinalis. 

PaRieta’Ria OFFIcINA’LIs. ~The system- 
atic name of the wall pellitory. Parietaria ; 
foliis lanceolato-ovatis, pedunculis dichotomis, 
calycibus diphyllis, of Linazus. This plant 
has no smell, and its taste is simply herba- 
ceous. In the practice of the present day, itis 
wholly laid aside, although it was formerly 
in high estimation as a diuretic. 

PA’RIS. (So called in reference to, the 
youth of that name, who adjudged the gol- 
den apple to Venus, this herb bearing but 
one seed.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Oc- 
tandria. Order, Tetragynia. . 

2. The pharmacopaial name of the herb 
‘Paris. The herb true-love. Paris quadri- 
Jolia, of Linnzus. The colour and smell of 
this plant indicate, its possessing narcotic 
powers. The leaves and berries are said to 
be efficacious in the cure of hooping-cough, 
and to act like opium. Great caution, is re- 
quisite in their exhibition, as convulsions 


_ and death are caused by an overdose. The 


root possesses emetic qualities. 

Pagis Quapriro’t1a. The systematic 

name of the herb Paris. See Paris. 

Parrstumia. (From wapa, and ic8yuov: 
the part. of the throat where the tonsils are.) 
A part of the throat near the tonsils, or dis- 
orders of the tonsils. 

Paristumio‘tomus. (From wapiOua, 
the tonsils, and teuyw, to cut.) An instru- 
ment with which the tonsils were formerly 
scarified. 

__Paxopo’ntis. (From wapa, near, and 
odous, a tooth.) A painful tubercle upon 
_ the gums. | 

PARONY’CHIA. (From mapa, about, 
and ovvg, the nail.) Panaris. Panaritium. 
A whitlow, or whitloe. Any collection of 
pus formed in the fingers is termed by au- 


_ thors panaris, or whitloe, and is an abscess 
of the same nature with those arising in 


other. parts of the. body. These abscesses 
are situated more or less deep, which has 
induced the writers upon, the subject to di- 


_ vide them into several. species: accordingly 


they have ranged them under four heads, 
agreeably to, the places where they. are 
formed, The first kind of panaris is formed 
under the cuticle, on one side of the nail, 
and sometimes all round it. The second is 
seated in the fat lying under the skin, be- 
tween that and the sheath which inyolves 
the flexor tendons. ‘The third is described 
by authors to be formed within the sheath ; 
~ and they still add a fourth -species, arising 
between the periosteum and the bone. 
Paro’r1a, (From wapa, near, and 
wy, the eye.) ‘The external angles of th 
Paropze’sts. (From. wapa, and orlaw, 
to roast.) A provocation of sweat, by 
making a. patient approach. the fire, or by 
Placing him in.a bagnio, , 


° 
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Panona’sis. (From. wapa, dim.” and 
opaw, to see.) An imbecility of sight, 

PARORCHI/DIUM. (From. wapa, 
and opxis, a testicle.) A tumour in the 
groin, occasioned by the. testicle, which is 
passing into, the scrotum. 

PAROTID GLAND. (Glandula, pa- 
rotidea ; from mapa, about, and ous, the ear, ) 
Paroiis. A large conglomerate and salival 
gland, situated under the ear, between the 
mamillary process of the temple bone and 
the angle of the lower jaw. The excretory 
duct of this gland opens in the mouth, and 
is called, from its discoverer, the Stenonian 

uct. 

Paroripa’s. (From @wapwris, the paro- 
tid gland.) The trivial name of a species 
of quinsy, in which the parotid gland, 
neck and. throat, are considerably affected. 
See Cynanche. 


PARO'TIS. (From qwapa, near, and 
ous, the ear.) See Parotid gland. 
PAROXYSM. (Paroxysmus; from 


mapozuvw, to aggravate.) A periodical ex- 
acerbation or fit of a disease, 

Parsley, black mountain. See Athamanta 
Oreoselinum. 

Parsley, common. 
selinum. 

Parsley, Macedonian. 
cedonicum. 

Parsnip. See Pastinaca. 

Parsnip, water. See Sium, 

Parruenia/stRum. (Dim. of parthenium, 
tansy.) A species of tansy, or bastard 
feverfew. 

Pa'nryEnIs, The same as parthenium. 

Parrue’sium.. (From wmap0evos, a vir- 
gin; so called because of its uses in dis- 
eases of young women.) See Matricaria. 

Parrur’nium Mas. See Tanacetum. 

PARU'LIS. (From wapa, near, and 
qvAoy, the gum.) An inflammation, boil, 
or abscess in the gums. 

Pary'cron. (From qwapa, and vypos, 
humid.} <A liquid or moist preparation 
for allaying a topical inflammation. 

Pasi'ruitus. (From was, all, and pidos, 
grateful ; from its general usefulness.) A 
name given to a vitriolic plaster. 

Pa’sma. (From qwasgw, to sprinkle 
over.) See Catapasma. 

Pa’ssa. (From pando, 
Paracelsus it is a, whitloe. 

Pa’ssa mi'yor. See Uva passa minor. 

Passava’nricus, (From was, all, and 
avawvw, to dry-up.) An epithet given, by 
Schroder to a powder, which dries up, and 
evacuates morbid. humours. 


-PASSIFLO’/RA. The name of a genus 


See Apium Petro- 


See Bubon. Ma- 


to spread. ) In 


of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Gynandria, Order, Pentandria. 
Passirto'RA LAURIFO'LIA. Bay-leaved 


passion-flower, A native of Surinam. The . 

fruit grows to the size of a small lemon, 

which it greatly resembles, They haye a 

delicious smell and flavour, and are.excela 
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lent for quenching thirst, abating heat of the 
stomach, increasing the appetite, recruiting 
the spirits, and allaying the heat in burning 
fevers. 

PassIFLORA MALIFO/RMIs. Apple-shaped 
granadilla, ‘The fruit of this species of pas- 
sion-flower is esteemed a delicacy in the 
‘West Indies, where it is served up at 
table in desserts: they are not unwhole- 
some. 

Passion, celiac. See Diarrhea. 

Passion, hysteric. See Hysteria. 

Passion, iliac. See Iliac passion. 

Passu’tas maso’rEs. See Uva passa 
major. 

Passuta‘tum. (From passula, a fig, or 
yaisin.) This is a term given by Dis- 
pensatory writers to some medicines where 
raisins are the chief ingredient, as the elec- 
tuarium passulatum, &c. 

Pa'ssum. (From passa, a grape, or rai- 
sin.) Raisin-wine. _ 

Pa'sra recA. (From waoow, to sprin- 
kle.) A lozenge, or small cake, sprinkled 
over with some dry powdered substance. 

Pasti’tium. (Dim. of pasta, a lozenge. ) 
Pastillus. A little lump of paste, or ball, 
made to take like a lozenge; a troch, or 

astil. 

PASTINA’CA. (A pastu ; from its use- 
fulness as a food.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Digynia. Pars- 
_ nep. 

2, The pharmacopeeial name of the Pars- 
nep. See Pastinaca sativa. 

Pasrina’/ca opo’PANAX. The systematic 
name of the plant which yields opopanax. 
The plant from whence this gum resin is 


produced is known by the names of opopona- 


cum, pana heracleum, panax costinum, pa- 
nax pastinacea, kyna, Hercules all heal, and 
opopanax-wort. Pastinaca opopanaa, foliis 
pinnatis, foliolis bast antica excisis, of Lin- 
nus. Opopanax is the gummi-resinous 
juice, obtained by means of incisions made 
‘at the bottom of the stalk of the plant, from 
which it gradually exudes, and by undergo- 
ing spontaneous concretion, assumes the ap- 
pearance under which we have it imported 
from Turkey and the East Indies, viz. some- 
times in little drops or tears, more common- 
ly in irregular lumps, of a reddish yellow 
colour on the outside, with specks of white ; 
internally of a paler colour, and frequently 
variegated with large white pieces. Opopa- 
nax has a strong disagreeable smell, and a 
bitter, acrid, somewhat nauseous taste. It 
is only employed in the present practice as 
an antispasmodic, in combination with other 
medicines, although it was formerly in high 
estimation as an attenuant, deobstruent, and 
aperient. Its antispasmodic virtues are less 
powerful than galbanum, and more so than 
ammoniacum. . It has no place in the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopexia, but is directed by the 
London College. 
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Pasitwa’ca sativa.’ The systematic 
name of the parsnep. The cultivated or 
garden parsnep is the Pastinaca : — foliolis 
simpliciter pinnatis, of Linneus. Elapho- 
boscum, of the antients. Its roots are sweet 
and nutritious, and in high esteem as an 
article of food. They possess an aromatic 
flavour, more especially those of the wild 
plant, and are exhibited in calculous com- 
plaints for their diuretic and sheathing 
qualities. 

PATE/LLA. (Dim. of patina, a dish ; 
so named*from its shape.) Rotula. The 
knee-pan. <A small flat bone, which, in 
some measure, resembles the common 
figure of the heart, with its point down- 
wards, and is placed at the fore-part of the 
joint of the knee. It is thicker in its 
middle part than at its edge. Anteriorly it 
is a little convex, and rough for the inser- 
tion of muscles and ligaments; posteriorly, 
it is smooth, covered with cartilage, and 
divided, by a middle longitudinal ridge, into 
two slightly concave surfaces, of which the 
external one is the largest and deepest. 
They are both exactly adapted to the pul- 
ley of the os femoris. The edges of this 
posterior surface are rough and prominent, 
where the capsular ligament is attached, 
and below is a’ roughness at the point of 
the bone, where the upper extremity of 
a strong tendinous ligament is fixed, which 
joins this bone to the tuberosity at the up- 
per end of the tibia. This ligament is of 
considerable thickness, about an inch in 
breadth, and upwards of two inches in 
length. The patella is composed internally 
of a cellular substance, covered by a thin 
bony plate; but its cells are so extremely 
minute, that the strength of the bone is, 
upon the whole, very considerable. In 
new-born children it is entirely cartilagi- 
nous. The use of this bone seems to be, 
to defend the articulation of the joint of 
the knee from external injury. It likewise 
«tends to increase the power of the muscles 
which act in the extension of the leg, by 
removing their direction farther from the 
centre of motion, in the manner of a pul- 
ley. When we consider the manner in 
which it is connected with the tibia, we 
‘find that it may very properly be consi- 
dered as an appendix to the latter, which 
it follows in all its motions, so as to be to- 
the tibia what the olecranon is to the ulna; 
with this difference, however, that the pa-— 
tella is moveable, whereas the olecranon is a 
fixed process. Without this mobility, the 
rotatory motion of the leg would have been” 
prevented. 

PATHE’'TICI. (Patheticus ; from a Ot 
Gos, an affection; because they direct the 
eyes to express the passions of the mind.) 
‘Trochleatores. The fourth pair of nerves. 
They arise from the crura of the cerebel- 
lum laterally, and are distributed in the 
musculus obliquus superior, sew trochlearise” 
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PATHOGNOMONIC. (Pathognomo- 


nicus; from walos, a disease, and ywwoKw, 
to know.) A term given to those symptoms 
which are peculiar to a disease. They 
are also termed proper or characteristic 
symptoms. 
PATHOLOGY. 


(Pathologia; from 


walos, a disease, and Aoyos, a discourse.) - 


The doctrine of diseases. It comprehends 
nosology, etiology, symptomatology, semeio- 
tics, and therapeia. 

Pariz/nr1a. (From patior, to bear, or 
suffer.) The name of the herb monk’s rhu- 
barb, from its gentle purging qualities. See 
Rumex patientia. 

Patience, garden. See Rumex patientia. 

., Pa’tor na/rium. (From pateo, to be 
opened.) The sinus, cavity, or chasm of 
the nose. 
_ Pa’rrum co’rtex. (So called from the 
Jesuits, termed fathers in the church of 
Rome, who first spread its use in Europe.) 
See Cinchona. 

Parvu’rsa. The venereal disease. 

Pavutrna conre’ctio. (From wavw, to 
rest.) It is a warm opiate, similar to-what 
the London College have called Confectio 
Opii, in their Pharmacopeia. It is the 
' Paulina. of Aristarchus, which is the same 
with the Confectio Archigenis. 

Paul’s betony. See Veronica.. 

Pau’tus. See gineta. 

‘Pava'na. See Croton Tiglium. 

_ Pa’vor.. (From Paveo, to fear ; so called 
from the dread there is of approaching or 
touching a person affected with it.) The 
itch. 

PEA. A species of pulse of great va- 
riety, and much in use as a nourishing ar- 
ticle of diet. 


Peach. See Amygdalus Persica. 
Peagle. See Primula veris. 
- Pearl. See Margarita. 


Pearl-ashes. See Potassa. 
Pearl barley. See Hordeum. 
Prar. Of pears there are many. va- 
rieties, affording a wholesome nourish- 
ment. 
‘Percue’pion. Ty xedv, The perineum. 
Prcuv’rm co/rtex. An highly aromatic 
bark, the produce of a species of Laurus. 
It is extremely fragrant, like unto that of 
cinnamon, which it greatly resembles in its 
properties. In Lisbon it is much esteemed 
in the cure of dysenteries, and for allaying 
obstinate vomitings. 


Prcuu’rm ra’sa. See Faba pechurim. 


Pecuunis. See Faba pechurim. 

Precuya’cra (From wnxus, the cubit, 
and aypa, a seizure.) The gout in ‘the 
elbow. 


Pe’cuys. [yxus. The cubit, or elbow. 

_ Pecnyry’rsx. An epithet for the scurvy. 
PECQUET, Joun, was a native of Diep- 
pe, and graduated at Montpelier. He pursued 
the study of anatomy with great ardour and 
ingenuity, which he evinced by the discovery 
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of the thoracic duct, and the receptaculum 
chyli, while yet a student, in 1647. He 
then settled to practise in his native town ; 
but soon after repaired to Paris, with a view 
of demonstrating completely the important 
vessels whith he had discovered; and he 
succeeded in tracing the progress of the 
chyle into the left subclavian vein. He pub- 
lished an account of this discovery, with a 
Dissertation on the Circulation of the Blood, 
and Motion of the Chyle, in 1651; and his 
fame, in consequence, speedily extended 
throughout Europe, though some denied the 
truth, others the originality of it. Besides 
his anatomical skill, he was a man of con- 
siderable acquirements, and became a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences. He 
is said, however, to have shortened his life 
by an unfortunate attachment to spirituous 
liquors, and died in‘ 1674. 

Pecquet’s duct. See Thoracic duct. 

Pe’cren. The pubes, or share-bone. 

PECTINA’LIS. (Pectinalis, se. mus- 
culus ; so named from its arising at the pec- 
ten, or pubes.) Pectineus, of authors, and 
Pubio femoral, of Dumas. This is a small 
flat muscle, situated obliquely between the 
pubes and the little trochanter, at the upper 
and anterior part of the thigh. It arises 
broad and fleshy from all the anterior edge 
of the os pectinis, or pubis, as it is more 
commonly called, as far its spine, and, de- 
scending obliquely backwards and outwards, 
is inserted by a short and broad tendon, 
into the upper and anterior part of the linea 
aspera of the os femoris, a little below 
the lesser trochanter. This muscle serves 
to bend the thigh, by drawing it upwards 
and inwards, and. likewise assists in rolling 
it outwards. 

PECTINA'TI MU’/SCULI. 
natus; from pecten, a comb: so named 
from their supposed resemblance.) The 
fasciculated muscular fibres of the right 
auricle of the heart. 

Prctinz’us. See Pectinalis. 

Pectordlis. See Pectoralis major. 

PECTORA’LIS MA‘’SOR. (Muscu- 
lus pectoralis; from pectus, ‘the breast,) 
Pectoralis, of authors, and sterno-costo-clavio- 
humeral, of Dumas. Thisis a broad, thick, 
fleshy, and radiated muscle, situated imme- 
diately under the integuments, and covering 
almost the whole anterior part of the 
breast. Winslow calls it pectoralis major, 
to distinguish it from the serratus anticus, 
which he has named pectoralis minor. It 
arises from the cartilaginous extremities of 
the fifth and sixth ribs, from the last of 
which its tendinous fibres descend over the 
upper part of the obliquus externus and rec- 
tus abdominis, helping to form a part of the 
sheath in which the latter is included. It 
likewise springs from almost the whole 
length of the sternum by short tendinous 
fibres, which evidently decussate those on 
the other side; and tendinous and fleshy 
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from more than a third of the anterior patt 


of the clavicle. From these origins the 
fibres run in a folding manner towards the 
axilla, and are inserted by a broad tendon 
into the os humeri, above the insertion of 
the deltoid muscle, and at the outer side of 


“the groove which lodges thé tendon of the 


long head of the biceps ; some of its fibres 
likewise extend into that groove; and, 
from the lower part of this tendon, which is 
spread near two inches along the os hunieri, 
we find it sending off other fibres, which 
help to form the fascia that covers the miuis- 
cles of the arm. It often happens that that 


part of the pectoralis which arises from the 


clavicle, is separated from the inferior por- 
tion, so as to appear like a distinct muscle. 
This has induced Winslow to divide it into 
parts, one of which he calls the clavicular, 
and the other the thoracic portion. Some- 
times these two portions are inserted by se- 
parate tendons, which cross one another at 
the upper and inner part of the os humeri, 
the tendon of the thoracic portion being in- 
serted at the outer edge of the bicipital 
groove, immediately behind the other. ‘This 
muscle, and the latissimus dorsi, form the 


‘cavity of the axilla; or arm-pit. The use 


of the pectoralis is to move the arm for- 
wards, or to raise it obliquely towards the 
sternum. | It likewise occasionally assists in 
moving the trunk upon the arm; thus,when 
we exert any efforts with the hand, as in 
raising ourselves from off an arth=chair, or 
in sealing a letter, the contraction of this 
muscle is particularly observable. To 


“these uses Haller adds that of assisting in 


respiration, by raising the sternum and ribs. 
He tells us he well remembers; that when 
this muscle was affected by rheumatism; his 
breathing was incommoded: and that, when 
troubled with difficulty of respiration; he 
had often found himself greatly relieved by 
raising and drawing back his’ shoulders, 
keeping his arms at the same time firmly 
fixed. Winslow, however, has denied this 
use, and Albinus has omitted it, probably 
because it does not take place in a natural 
state. 

PECTORA’LIS MI‘NOR. | Serratis 
anticus, of Albinus. Douglas and Cowper 
call this muscle Serratws minor anticus, and 
Winslow gives it the name of Pectoralis 
minor, and Dumas calls it Costo-coracoi- 
dien. It is a fleshy and pretty considerable 
muscle, situated at the anterior and lateral 
part of the thorax, immediately under the 
pectoralis major. It arises from the upper 
edges of the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, 
near where they join with their cartilages 
by an equal number of tendinous and fleshy 
digitations, which have been compared to 
the teeth of a saw, whence this and scme 


other muscles, from their having a similar 


origin, or insertion, have gotten the name 
of serrati. From these origins it becomes 
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thicker and narrower as it ascends, and is — 
inserted by a4 flat tendon into the upper part 
of the coracoid process of the scapula. The 
principal use of this muscle is to draw the 
scapula forwards arid downwards ; atid when 
that is fixed, it may likewise serve to elevate — 
the ribs: . 
PECTORALS. (Medicamenta pecto- 
ralia ; from pectus, the breast.) Medicines 
that rélieve disorders of the chest: 
PE’CTUS. (-oris, newts) The breasts 
See Thorax.  - 
Precrv’scurum. (Dim. of pectus, the — 
breast; 86 naried from its shape.) The © 
metatarsus. — . 
PE’/DES HIPPOCA'MPI: (Pes, a — 
foot; so named from their resemblance to 
the feet of the hippocampus, or sea-horse. ) 
Two columns at the end of the fornix of the 
brain, which diverge posteriorly. ) 
Pepe’rumus. (From rydae, to leap.) — 
The motion which is sensible in the arteries — 
from the impulse of the blood. The pulse. — 
Pevia/smts. (From medi, a field.) An — 
epithet of a species of wild myrrh: : 
PEDICULA’RIA. (From pediculus, _ 
a louse ; so called from its use in destroying - 
lice.) The herb staves-acre. See Delphi- 
nium Staphisagria. — Ss 
Pepicuta’t10. Morbus pedicularis, p0e- 
ptacis. ‘That disease of the body in which 
lice are continually bred on the skin. 
Pevr'cutus. (Dim. of pes, a foot.) 1. 
A louse, so named from its many small 
feet. : 
2. A pedicle or foot-stalk of a flower, or 
leaf. : 
Pedicus. 
pedis. _ 
PEDILU'VIUM. (From pedes, the - 
feet, and avo, to wash.) A bath for the 
feet. | 
Pr'pion. (From wovs, the foot.) The 
sole of the foot. 


See Extensor brevis digitorum — 


Pr’vora. (From pes, a foot.) The 
sordes of the eyes, ears, and feet. ~ 

Precanetz'um, (From o@yyavoy, rue, 
and eAaoy, oil.) Oil of rue. 

Precant’rum. (From wyyavor, rue.) A 
plaster composed of rue: 

Pr'canum. (From -wyyvve, to gom- 


press; so called because, by its dryness, it 
condenses the seed.) Rue. 

Pr’ce. (Inyn, a fountain.) The inter- 
nal angles of the eyes are called Pege. 

Pr’tapa. A species of baldness, a shed= 
ding of the hair from a venereal cause, 

PELA’GRA. The disease called the 
pelagra does not appear to have been noticed 
by any of our nosologists. Indeed; few ac- 
counts of it have hitherto been published, 
although the peculiar symptoms with which 
it is attended, and the fatal consequences 
which generally ensue from it, render it 
equally curious and important. In certain 
districts, as Milan and Padua, in Italy, — 
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where it is peculiarly prevalent, it is com- 
puted to attack five inhabitants out of every 
hundred. The following account of , this 
singular disease is extracted from Dr. Jan- 
Sen’s treatise on the subject, who had seen 
the disease at Milan: 

About the month of March or April, 
when the season invites the farmers to culti- 
vate their fields, it often happens that a 
shining red spot suddenly arises on the back 
of the hand, resembling the common erysi- 
pelas, but without much itching or pain, or 
indeed any other particular inconvenience. 
Both men and women, girls and boys; are 
equally subject to it. Sometimes this spot 
affects both hands, without appearing on 
any other part of the body. Not uncom- 
monly it arises also on the shins, sometimes 
on the neck, and now and then, though very 
rarely, on the face. It is sometimes also 
seen on the breasts of women, where they 
are not covered by the clothes, but such 
parts of the body as are not exposed to the 

_ air, are very seldom affected; nor has it 
ever been observed to attack the palm of the 
hand, or the sole of the foot. This red spot 
elevates the skin a little, producing nume- 
rous small tubercles of different colours ; 
the skin becomes dry and cracks, and the 
epidermis sometimes assumes 4 fibrous 
appearance. At length it falls off in white 
furfuraceous scales; but the sshining red- 
ness underneath still continues, and, in 
some instances, remains through the follow- 
ing winter. In the mean time, excepting 
this mere local affection, the health is not 
.the least impaired, the patient performs all 
his rural labours as before, enjoys a good ap- 
petite, eats heartily, and digests well. The 
bowels are generally relaxed at the very 
commencement of the disease, and continue 
so throughout its whole course. All the 
other excretions are as usual; and, in fe- 
males, the menses return at their accustomed 
periods, and in the proper quantity. But 
what is most.surprising is, that in the month 
of September, when the heat of the summer 
is over, in some cases sooner, in others 
later, the disorder generally altogether dis- 
appears, and the skin resumes its natural 
healthy appearance. This change has’ been 
known to take place as early as the latter 
end of May or June, when the disease has 
only been in its earliest stage. The pa- 
tients, however, are not now to be con- 
sidered as well; the disease hides itself, but 
is not eradicated: for, no sooner does the 
following spring return, but it quickly re- 
appears, and generally is accompanied with 
severer symptoms. ‘he spot grows larger, 
the skin becomes more unequal and hard, 
‘with deeper cracks. The patient now be- 
gins to feel uneasiness in the head, becomes 
fearful, dull, less capable of labour, and 
much wearied with his usual exertions. He 
is exceedingly affected with the changes of 
the atmosphere, and impatient both of cold 
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and heat. Nevertheless he generally gets 
through his ordinary labour, with less. vi- 
gour and cheerfulness indeed, than former- 
ly, but still without being obliged to take 
to his bed; and, as he has no fever, his ap= 
petite continues good, and the chylopoietic 
viscera perform their proper functions. 
When the pelagra has even arrived at this 
stage, the returning winter, nevertheless; 
commonly restores the patient to apparent 
health; but the more severe the symptems 
have been, and the deeper root the disease 
has taken, the more certainly does the. re- 
turn of spring produce it with additional 
violence. Sometimes the disease in. the 
skin disappears, but the other symptoms re- 
main notwithstanding. The powers both 
of the mind and body now become daily 
more enfeebled; peevishness, watchings, 
vertigo, and, at length, complete melan- 
choly, supervene. Nor is there a more dis- 
tressing kind of melancholy any where to 
be seen, than takes place in this disease. 
‘‘Qn_ entering the hospital at Legnano;’’ 
says. Dr. Jansen, “ J was astonished at the 
mournful spectacle I beheld, especially. in 
the women’s ward. .. There they all sat, in- 
dolent, languid, with downcast looks, their 
eyes expressing distress, weeping without 
cause, and scarcely returning an answer 
when spoken to; so that a person would 
suppose himself to be among fools and mad 
people: and, indeed, with very good rea- 
son; for gradually this melancholy. in- 
creases, and at length ends in real mania. 

‘* Many, as I had an opportunity of 
observing in this hospital, were covered 
with a peculiar and characteristic sweat, 
having a yery offensive smell, which I know 
not how better to express than by com- 
paring it to the smell of mouldy bread. A 
person accystomed to see the disease would 
at once recognize it by this single symp- 
tom. Many complained of a burning pain 
at night in the soles of the féet, which 
often deprived them of sleep. Some with 
double vision; others with fatuity ; others 
with visceral obstructions; others with ad- 
ditional symptoms. Nevertheless, \ fever 
still keeps off; the appetite is unimpaired, 
and the secretions are regularly carried 
on. But the disease goes on increasing, 
the nerves are more debilitated, the legs 
and thighs lose the power of motion, 
stupor or delirium come on, and the 
melancholy terminates in confirmed mania; 
In the hospital at Legnano, I saw both men 
and women in this maniacal state. Some 
lay quiet; others were raying, and obliged 
to be tied down to the bed, to. prevent 
them from doing mischief to themselves 
and others. _In almost all these, the pulse 
was small, slow, and without any charac» 
ter of fever. One woman appeared to 
have a slight degree of furor uterinus ; for, 
at the sight of men, she became merry, 
smiled, offered ee and by her gestures 
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desired them to come towards her. Some 
were occupied in’ constant prayers; some 
pleased themselves with laughter, and others 
with other things: But it was remarkable, 
that all who were in this stage of the dis- 
ease, had a strong propensity to drown 
themselves. They now begin to grow ema- 
ciated, and the delirium is often followed 
by a species of tabes. A colliquative diar- 
rhea comes on, which no remedy can 
stop, as also has been observed in nostal- 
gia, Sometimes, in the pelagra, the diar- 
rhea comes on before the delirium, and 
the delirium and stupor mutually inter- 
change with each other. The appetite 
often suddenly failed, so that the sick will 
sometimes go for near a week without 
tasting food. Not uncommonly it returns 
as suddenly, so that they eagerly devoured 
whatever was offered them, and this even 
at times when they are horridly convulsed. 
The convulsions with which they are at- 
tacked, are most shocking to see, and are 
of almost every kind, catalepsy excepted, 
which has been described. by writers. I 
saw one girl. in bed, who was violently 
distorted by opisthotonos every time she 
attempted to rise. Some are seized with 
emprosthotonos; and others with other 
species of tetanus. At length, syncope 
and death close the tragedy, often without 
any symptom of fever occurring through 
the whole eourse of the disease. The first 
stage of the pelagra, in which the local 
affection only takes place, Dr. Jansen ob- 
serves, continues in some instances for a 
great length of time; persons being occa- 
sionally met with in whom it has lasted six 
or eight, or even fifteen years, disappear- 
ing regularly every winter, and returning 
again in the spring. This occasions some 
of the inhabitants to pay little attention to 
it; although, in other cases, it reaches its 
greatest height after the second or third 
attack. It appears that this disease is not 
infectious, and that the causes producing 
it are yet unascertained. It has been sup- 
posed, by some, to arise from the heat of 
the sun’s rays; and hence it is now and 
then. called mal de sole; but this does not 
produce any similar disease in other parts of 


_ the world, where it is in an equal or even 


much greater degree than at Milan; no 
disease in any respect resembling it, having 
hitherto. been ‘noticed in such _ regions, 
except the lepra asturiensis described by 
Thiery, and after him by Sauvages. In 
this, a tremor of the head and trunk of the 
bedy takes place, which. does. not happen 
in the pelagra. This, however, is the prin- 
cipal difference in the two diseases. 
Pera/rium. (From wos, mud; so 
called. from its muddy consistence.) A 
collyrium. 
Peveca’nus. 
forate.) . 
1. The pelican, 


(From wedcraw, to per- 
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2g. An instrument to draw teeth: so 
named from its curvature at the end resem- | 
bling the beak of a pelican 

Pexecr’'Num. (From wedekus, a hatchet, 
so called because its seeds are shaped 
like a two-edged hatchet.) The hatchet- 
vetch. 

Petio'ma. (From qeAos, black.) An 
ecchymosis when of a livid colour. 

Pellitory, bastard. See Achillea ptar- 
mica. 

Pellitory of Spain. See Anthemis pyre~ 
thrum. ’ 

Pellitory, wall. See Parietaria. 

Prima. (From wedw, to move for~ 
wards.) The sole of the foot, or a sock 
adapted to the sole of the foot. 

Pewra’uis cartiza’co. (From pelia, a 
buckler; so called from its shape.) The 
scutiform cartilage of the larynx. 


PELVIC LIGAMENTS. The arti- 


culation of the os sacrum with the last lum- 


bar vertebra, and with the ossa innominata, 
is strengthened by means of a _ strong 
transverse ligament, which passes from the 
extremity and lower edge of the last lum- 
bar vertebra, to the posterior and internal 
surface of the spine of the ilium. Other 
ligaments are extended posteriorly from — 
the os sacrum to the ossa ilia on each side, 
and, from the direction of their fibres, 
may be called the lateral ligaments. Be- — 
sides these, there are many shorter liga- 
mentous fibres, which are seen stretched 
from the whole circumference of the arti- 
culating surfaces of these two bones. But 
the most remarkable ligaments of the pel- 
vis are the two sacro-ischiatic ligaments, 
which are placed towards the posterior and 
inferior part of the pelvis. One of these . 
may be called the greater, and the other 
the lesser sacro-ischiatic ligament. The 
first of these is attached to the posterior 
edge of the os sacrum, to the tuberosity 
of the ilium, and to the first of the three 
divisions of the os coccygis. , Its other 
extremity is inserted into the inner sur-~ 
face of the tuberosity of the ischium. At 
its upper part it is’ of considerable 
breadth, after which it becomes narrower, 
but expands again before its insertion into 
the ischium, and extending along the tu- 
berosity of that bone to the lower branch 
of the os pubis, where it terminates in a 
point, forms a kind of falx, one end of. 
which is loose, while the other is fixed to 
the bone. ‘The lesser sacro-ischiatic liga- 
ment is somewhat thicker than the former, 
and is placed obliquely before it. It ex- 
tends from the transverse precesses of the 
Os sacrum, and the tuberosity of the spine 
of the ilium, on each side, to the spine of — 
the ischium. These two ligaments not only 
serve to strengthen the articulation of the 
ossa innominata with the os sacrum, but to — 
support the weight of the viscera contained — 
in the pelvis, the back and lower part of 
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which is closed by these ligaments. “The 
posterior and external surface of the greater 
ligament likewise serves for’ the attach- 
ment of some portions of the gluteus maxi- 
“mus and gemini muscles. The symphysis 
pubis is’ strengthened internally by a 
transverse ligament, some’ of the fibres 
of which are extended to the obturator 
ligament. 

PE/LVIS. (From qwedvs, a basin, 

‘because it is shaped like a basin used 
in former times.) The cavity below the 
belly. The pelvis consists, in the child, 
of many pieces, but, in the adult, it is 
formed of four bones, of the os sacrum 
behind, the ossa innominata on either 
side, and the os coccygis below. See 
Sacrum, Innominatum Os, and. Coccygis Os. 
It is wide and expanded at its upper part, 
and contracted at its inferior aperture. 
The upper part of the pelvis, properly so 
called, is bounded by an oval ring, which 
parts the cavity of the pelvis from the 
_ Cavity of the abdomen. ‘This circle is de- 
- nominated the brim of the pelvis; it is 
formed by a continued and prominent line 
along the upper part of the sacrum, the 
middle of the ilium, and the upper part, or 
crest, of the os pubis. This circle of the 
brim ‘supports the impregnated womb, 
keeps it up against the pressure of labour 
pains ; sand. sometimes this line has been 
‘as sharp as a paper-fulder, and has cut 
across the segment of the womb;’’ and so, 
by separating the womb from the vagina, 
has rendered delivery impossible; and the 
child escaping into the abdomen the woman 
has died. ‘The lower part of the pelvis is 
denominated the outlet. It is composed. 
by the arch of the ossa pubis, and by the 
sciatic ligaments; it is wide and dilateable, 
to permit the delivery of the child; but 
being sometimes too wide, it permits the 
child’s head to press so suddenly, and with 
such violence upon the soft parts, that the 
perineum is torn. 

The marks of the female skeleton have 
been sought for in the skull, as in the 
continuation of the sagittal suture ; but the 
truest marks are those which relate to that 
great function by which chiefly the sexes 
are distinguished ; for while the male pel- 
vis is large and strong, with a small cavity, 
narrow openings, and bones of greater 
strength, the female pelvis is very shallow 
and wide, with a large cavity and slender 
bones, and with every peculiarity which 
may conduce to the easy passage of the 
child. 

‘The office of the pelvis is to give a steady 


bearing to the trunk, and to connect it 


with the lower extremities, by a sure and 
firm joining, to form the centre of all the 
great motions of the body, to contain the 
internal organs of generation, the urinary 
bladder, the rectum, and occasianally part 
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of the small ‘intestines, 
port to the gravid uterus. 
Pe'tvis av/ntum. The cochlea in the 
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and to give sup. 


ear. 
Pr’tvis cr’nesri. The infundibulum in 
the brain. 
Pemruico'prs. (From weugit, a blast 


of wind.) A fever distinguished by flatu- 
lencies and inflations, in which a sort of 
aérial vapour was said to pass through the 
skin. 

PE’MPHIGUS. (From weudit, a bub- 
ble, or vesicle.) Febris bullosa. Exanthe- 
mata serosa. Morta. Pemphigus helveti- 
cus. Pemphigus major. Pemphigus minor. 
The vesicular fever. A fever attended by 
successive eruptions of vesicles about the 
size of almonds, which are filled with a 
yellowish serum, and in three or four days 
subside. The fever may be either synocha 
or typhus. It is a genus of disease in the 
Class Pyrexie, and Order Exanthemata, of 
Cullen. The latest writers on this disease 
contend, that it is sometimes acute and 
sometimes a chronic affection; that the 
former is constantly attended with fever, 
the latter is constantly without; that in 
neither case is it an acrimonious or conta- 
gious matter thrown out by the constitu. 
tion, but pure serum, secreted by the cu- 
taneous exhalant arteries. So rare was this 
disease when Dr. Cullen wrote, that he 
never saw it but once, in a case which was 
shown to him by Dr. Home. Dr. David 
Stuart, then physician to the hospital at 
Aberdeen, published an account of it in 
the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries. 
The patient was a private soldier of the 
seventy-third regiment, aged eighteen, for- 
merly a pedlar, and naturally of a healthy 
constitution, About twenty days before 
he had been seized with the measles, when 
in the country; and, in marching to town, 
on the second day of their eruption, he 
was exposed to cold; upon which they 
suddenly disappeared. On his arrival at: 
Aberdeen, he was quartered in a damp 
under-ground apartment. He then com- 
plained of sickness at stomach, great op- 
pression about the precordia, head-ache, 
lassitude, arid weariness on the least exer- 
tion, with stiffness and rigidity of his knees 
and other joints. He had been purged, 
but with little benefit. About ten days 
before, he observed on the inside of his 
thighs, a number of very small, distinct, 
red spots, a little elevated above the sur- 
face of the skin, and much resembling the 
first appearance of the small-pox. This 
eruption gradually spread itself over his 
whole body, and the pustules. continued 
every day to increase in size. 

Upon being received into the hospital, he 
complained of head-ache, sickness at sto- 
mach, oppression about the pracordia, thirst, 
sore throat, with difficulry of swallowing ; 
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his tongue was foul, his skirt felt hot and 
feverish: pulse from 110 to 120, rather de- 
pressed ; belly costive, eyes dull and languid, 
but without delirium. The whole surface 
of the skin was interspersed with vesicles, or 
phlyctenz, of the size of an ordinary wal- 
nut; many of them were larger, especially 
on the arms and breast. 
between the vesicles, the appearance of the 
skin was natural, nor was there any redness 
round their base ; the distance from one to ano- 
ther was from half an inch to a hand-breadth, 
or more. In some places two or three were 
joined together, like the pustules in the con- 
fluent small-pox: A few vesicles had burst 
of themselves, and formed a whitish scab, or 
crust. These were mostly on the neck and 
face; others showed a tolerable laudable 
pus. However, by far the greatest number 
were perfectly entire, turgid, and of a bluish 
colour. Upon opening them, it was: evi- 
dent that the cuticle elevated above the cutis, 
and distended with a thin, yellowish, semi- 
pellucid serum, formed this appearance. 
Nor was the surface of the cutis ulcerated, 
or livid; but of a red florid colour, as when 
the cuticle is separated by a blister, or su- 
perficial burning. No other person labour- 
ed under a similar disease, either in the part 
of the country from which he came, or where 
he resided, in Aberdeen. 

Since the publication of this case of pem- 
phigus, by Dr. Stuart, observations on this 
disease have been published by Dr. Dick- 
son, of Dublin, by Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. 
Upton, in the Mem. of the Medical Society 
of London. Some subsequent observations 
on pemphigus were published in the Lon- 
don Med. Journal, by Mr. Thomas Christie. 
From a case which Mr. Christie describes, 
he is disposed to agree with Dr. Dickson, 
in thinking that sometimes, at least, pem- 
phigus is not contagious. He remarks, 
however, that the pemphigus described by 
some foreign writers was extremely in- 
fectious; circumstances which, he thinks, 
may lead to a division of the disease into two 
species, the pemphigus simplex and compli- 
catus, both of which, but especially the last, 
seem to vary much with respect to mildness 
and malignity. 

Pr’mrnicus ma’yor. A title under which 
pemphigus is spoken of by Sauvages, who 
defines it an eruption of phlyctene, about 
the size of an hazel-nut, filled with a thin 
yellow serum. | 

Pz’mruicus minor. In this species the 
vesicles are no larger than garden-peas. . 

EMPHIS. A species of Lythrum _ 

Pemrrz'us. (From weurros, the fifth. ) 
An ague, the paroxysm of which returns 
every fifth day. 

Prena'a. A species of Polygala. 

Penz’‘a Mucrona‘ta. ‘The systematic 
name of the plant which is said to afford the 
sarcocolla, This is brought from Persia 
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and Arabia in small grains of a pale yellow 
colour, having also sometimes mixed with 
them a few of a deep red colour. Its taste 
is bitter, but followed. with some degree of 
sweetness. It has been chiefly used for ex- 
ternal purposes, and, as its name imports, 
has been thought to agglutinate wounds 
and ulcers; but this opinion now no longer 
exists. 

Penerra’ntia. (From penetro, to pierce 
through.) Medicines which pass through 
the pores and stimulate. 

PENNICILLIFORM. 
penicillum, a pencil, and forma, likeness.) 
Resembling a painter’s pencil. 

PENICI/LLUS. Penicillum. (Dim. 
of peniculum, a brush.) 1. A tent, or 
pledget. 


2. The secreting extremities of the vena 


porte are called penicilli. See Liver. 
Penrpium. <A kind of clarified sugar, 
with a mixture of starch, made up into 
small rolls. The confectioners call it bar- 
ley-sugar. 
Peni‘pium saccyara/ruM. 
dium. 


See Peni- 


PE/NIS. (‘4 pendendo, ftom its hang- f 


ing down.) Membrum virile. The cylin- 
drical part that hangs down, under the mons 
veneris, before the scrotum of males. It is 
divided by anatomists into the root, body, 
and head called the glans penis. It is com- 
posed of common integuments, two corpora 
cavernosa, and one corpus spongiosum, 
which surrounds a canal, the wrethra, that 
proceeds from the bladder to the apex of the 
penis, where it opens by the meatus urina- 
rius. See Urethra. The fold of the skin 
that covers the glans penis is termed the 
prepuce. ‘The arteries of the penis are from 
the hypogastric and ischiatic., The vein of 
the penis, vena magna ipsius penis, empties 
itself into the hypogastric vein. The ab- 
sorbents of this organ are very numerous, 
and run under the common integuments to 
the inguinal glands: absorbents also are 
found in great plenty in the urethra. The 
glands of the penis are, Cowper’s glands, 
the prostate, muciparous, and odoriferous 
glands. The nerves of tbe penis are branches 
of the sacral and ischiatic. 

Pe’nis ce/resri. The pineal gland. 

Pze’nis ene’ctor. See Erector penis. 

Pe'nis muu'sris. See Clitoris. 


(Penicilliformis ; from — 


Pennyroyal. See Mentha pulegium. 
Pennyroyal, hart’s. See Mentha cer- 
vind. 


Penrapa’cTryLon. (From werre, five, 
and daxrvaos, a finger; so called, because 
it has five leaves upon each stalk; like the 
fingers upon the hand.) The herb cinque- 
foil; also a name for the ricinus, the fruit 
of which resembles a hand. 

Penramy’/RuM: 
Hupov, ointment.) An ointment composed 
of five ingredients. 
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‘Pentanerv’ron. (From wevre five; and 
vevpov, a string; so called, because it has 
five-ribbed leaves.) Ribwort. 

PENTAPHA’RMACON. (From mevté five, 
and pappakov, rémedium, remedy.) Any 
medicine consisting of five ingredients. 

PrntaPHytiorprs. (From wevrapvador, 
einquefoil, and eidos, likeness; so called 
from its resemblance to cinquefoil.) Barren 
strawberry. 

Pextaruy’tium: (From werre five, 
and vAAov, a leaf; so named, because it 
has five leaves on each stalk.) See Poten- 
tilla reptans: 


Pentarieu’rum: The same as penta= 
neuron. 
Penta’tomum. (From were, five, and 


Teuvw, to cut; so called because its leaves 
are divided into five segments.) Cinque- 
foil. 

Pento’rosus. (From weve, five, and 
opo6os, the wood-pea; so called because it 
has five seeds resembling the wood-pea.) 
_ The herb peony. 

Peony, common. See Paonia: 

Prra’nsis. (From weave, to concoct.) 
Pepasmus. The maturation or concoction 
of humours. 

Perpa’smos. The same as pepansis. 

Prra’stica. (From wemaww; to con- 
coct.) Digestive medicines. 

Pe'rrra nux. Ignatius’s bean. 

Pr/prion. (From wemdos, the herb 
devil’s-milk ; so called froth its resemblance.) 
Peplos. Wild parsley. 

Pr’vo. (From wertw to ripen.) See 
Cucurbita. 

Pepper, black. See Piper nigrum. 

Pepper, Guinea. See Capsicum. 

Pepper, Jamaica. See Myrtus Pimenta. 

Pepper, long. See Piper longum. 

Pepper, poorman’s. See Polygonum By- 
dropiper. — 


Pepper, wall. See Illecebra. 


Pepper, water. See Polygonum Hydro- 
piper. 

Pepper, white. See Piper nigrum. 

Peppermint. See Mentha piperita. 

Pepperwort. See Lepidium. 4 

Per'pticos. (From wemtw, to ripen.) 


Such a thing as promotes digestion, or is 
digestive. . 
.Penacutr. Very sharp. Diseases are 
_ thus called when greatly inflamed, or aggra- 
vated beyond measure. 
Prrcerier. Parsley-piert, or parsley- 
breakstone. 
PERCIVAL, Tuomas, was born at War- 
rington in 1740. He studied for three 
years with great assiduity, at Edinburgh ; 
then came to London, and was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society ; after which 
he visited different places on the Continent, 
and took his degree at Leyden. In 1767, 
_-he settled at Manchester, and continued 
there till the period of his death, in 1804, 
in the unremitting exercise of his medical 
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duties: Drs Percival possessed; in an emi- 
nent degree, those moral and intellectual 
endowments, which are calculated to form 4 
distinguished physician. He has been Well 
characterised as an author without vanity; a 
philosopher without pride, a scholar without 
pedantry; and a Christian without guile. 
His earlier enquiries were directed to 
medical, chemical, and philosophical sub- 
jects, which he pursued with great judg- 
ment, combining the cautious but assiduous 
use of experiment, with scientific obsery- 
ation, and much literary research. His 
papers were published colléctively; under 
the title of “‘ Essays, Medical and Experi- 
mental,’’ in three volumes; whicb have 
passed through many editions, and ob- 
tained him conisiderable reputation. His 
subsequent publications were of a moral 
nature, and originally conceived for the im- 
provement of his children: But his last 
work, entitled, ‘* Medical Ethics,’? which 
appeared in 1803, is adapted for the use of 
the profession, and will form a lasting mo- 
nument of his integrity and wisdom. He 
contributed also numerous papers on various 
subjects to the memoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, which 
he had been mainly instrumental in establish- 
ing, and which did not céase to manifest its 
grateful sense of his merits, by the continued 
appointment of him to the presidency. , 

Prrconation, _ (Percolatio, _ straining 
through; from per, through, and colo, to 
strain.) It is generally applied to animal 
secretion, from the office of the glands be- 
ing thought to resemble that of a strainer, 
in transmitting the liquors that pass through 
them. 


Prerpe’rum. In Paracelsus it is the root 
of skirret. 

Perennial worm-grass. See Spigelia. 

PERETE’RION. (From qwepaw, to dig 
through.) The perforating part of the tre- 
pan. 

Perprcium. (From wepdié, a partridge ; 


so called because partridges were said to 
feed upon it.) Pellitory of the wall. 
Perroua’ta. (From per and folium, 
so called because the leaves surround the 
stem, like those of a cabbage.) See Bu- 


pleurum. 

Pr’rvorans. See Flexor profundus per- 
forans. 

Pr’/rRFORANS, SEU FLEXOR PROFU’NDUS. 


See Flexor longus digitorum pedis profundus 
perforans. 

PE/RFORANS, SEU FLE’/XOR TE’RTIT INTER- 
No'DII pictro’ruM vxE’pis. See Flexor lon- 
gus digitorum pedis profundus perforans. 

Pe’RForaNns, vu'tGo proru/NDUs. 
Flexor profundus perforans. 

Prerrora’ta. (From perforo, to pierce 
through; so called because its. leaves are 
full of holes.) . See Hypericum. 

Perrora'rus. See Flexor brevis digitorum 
pedis, and Flexor sublimis perforatus. 


See 
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. Perrora’TUS, SEU FLE’XOR SECU/NDI IN- 
TERNO’DIL DIGITO/RUM pE'pIs. See. Flexor 
brevis digitorum pedis perforatus sublimis. 

Periamua. (From wepiartw, to hang 
round.) An amulet, or charm, which was 
hung round the neck to prevent infection. 

PERIBLE’PSIS. (From wepi6Aemw, to 
stare about.) That kind of wild look which 
is observed in delirious persons. 

Perrsore. (From wepi€addAw, to sur- 
round.) Sometimes it signifies the dress 
of a person; at others a translation of the 
morbific humours to the surface of the body. 

PERIBRO’SIS. An ulceration, or ero- 
sion, at the corners or uniting parts of the 
eyelids. This disorder most frequently af- 
fects the internal commissure of the eyelids. 
The species are, 1. Peribrosis, from the acri- 
mony of the tears, as may be observed in 
the epiphora. 2. Peribrosis, from an egy- 
lops, which sometimes extends to the com- 
missure of the eyelids. 

PERICARDITIS. (From wepixapdioy, 
the pericardium.) Inflammation of the peri- 
cardium. See Carditis. 

-PERICA’/RDIUM. (From wep, about, 
and xapdia, the heart.) The membranous 
bag that surrounds the heart. Its use is to 
secrete and contain the vapour of the peri- 
cardium, which lubricates the heart, and 
thus preserves it from concreting with the 
pericardium. ; 

Perica/rria. (From wep, about, and 
carpus, the wrist.) Are medicines that are 
applied to the wrist. 

Pericne’mia. (From wept, about,’ and 
Kvnuy, the tibia.) The parts about the 
tibia. ~ 

PERICHO/NDRIUM. (From wept, 
about, and xovdpos, a cartilage.) The mem- 
brane that covers a cartilage. 


Pericuni'sis. (From wept, about, and 
xptw, to anoint.) A liniment. 
Pericuri'sta. (From 7epi, around, and 


xpi, to anoint.) Any medicines with which 
the eyelids are anointed, in an ophthalmia. 

Pericria’sts. (From wept, about, and 
KAaw, to break.) It is a term used by 
Galen for such a fracture of the bone as 
quite divides it, and forces. it through the 
flesh into sight. Or a fracture with a great 
wound, wherein the bone is laid bare. 

Pericty’menum. (From wepixAvgw, to 
roll round; so called because it twists itself 
round whatever is near it.) The honey- 
suckle, or woodbine. 

PERICRA‘NIUM. (From wepi, about, 
and kpavioy, the cranium.) ‘The membrane 
that is closely connected to the bones of the 
head. 

Perivr’smica. (From wept, about, and 
decuos, a ligature.) Applied to an ischuria, 
or suppression of urine, from stricture in 
the urethra. ; 


Perrpromos. (From wept, about, and 


Spouos, a course.) The extreme circum-. 


ference of the hairs of the head. 
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Perir’rcia. MTepiepyia. Is any needless | 


caution or trouble in an operation, as wept- 
epyos is one who dispatches it with unneces- 
sary circumstances: both the terms are met 
with in Hippocrates, and others of the 
Greek writers. 

Perisste’cos. (From wepusnp, to sur- 
round, or to guard.) An epithet for dis- 
eases, signs, or symptoms, importing their 
being salutary, and that they prognosticate 
the recovery of the patient. 

PerrcraruE. (Irom weprypadw, to cir- 
cumscribe.) An inaccurate description, or 
delineation. In Vesalius, perigraphe sig- 
nifies certain white lines and impressions, 
observable in the musculus rectus of the 
abdomen. 

Pr'rin. (From wnpa, a bag.) A tes- 
ticle. Some explain it the Perineum; 
others say it is the Anus. 

Prerinaoce'te. (From wepwaioy, the 
perineum, and «7Ay, a rupture.) <A rup- 
ture in the perineum. 2 

PERINZ’UM. (From wepiew, to flow 
round, because that part is generally moist.) 
The space between the anus and organs of 
generation. 

Perinz’us TRANSVE’RSUS. 
versus perineal. 

Periny'crmes. (From wept, and vvé, 
the night.) Little swellings like nipples ; 
or, as others relate, pustules, or pimples, 
which break out in the night. 

PERIO’STEUM. (From wep, about, 
and oseov, a bone.) The membrane which 
invests the external surface of all the bones, 
except the crowns of the teeth. It is of a 
fibrous texture, and well supplied with ar- 
teries, veins, nerves, and absorbents. It is 
called pericranium, on the cranium ; peri- 
orbita, on the orbits; perichondritm, when 
it covers cartilage; and peridesmium, when 
it covers ligament. Its use appears to be to 
distribute the vessels on the external surfaces 
of bones. . 

Perieutmo’sis. See Phimosis. 

Perirteumo’n1a. See Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMO'NIA. (From qwepi, 
and wvevuwy, the lung.) Peripneumony, 
or inflammation of the lungs. See Pneu- 
monic. 


See Trans- 


PERIPNEUMO'NIA NO’THA. Bas- | 


tard or spurious peripneumony. Practi- 
tioners, it would appear, do not all affix 
this name to the same disease; some affirm- 
ing it to be a rheumatic affection of the 
respiratory muscles, while others consider 
it as a mild peripneumony. It is charac- 


terised by difficulty of breathing, great op- — 


pression at the chest, with obscure pains, 
coughs, and occasionally an expectoration. 
Spurious peripneumony is sometimes so 


slight as to resemble only a violent catarrh5 — 
and, after the employment of a few proper 
remedies, goes off by a free and copious 


expectoration; but sometimes the symptoms 
run high, and an effusion of serum into 
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the bronchia takes place, which destroys the 
patient. 
‘Periryr’ma. (From wept, about, and 


@voy, pus.) It is a collection of matter 
about any part, as round a tooth in the 
gums. 

PerirrHeExis. (From wept, about, and 
piyyvuut, to break.) A breaking off, or a 
separation round about, either of corrupted 
bones or of dead flesh. 

- Perirruc’a. (From zrepippew, to flow 
about.) It is a reflux of humours from the 
habit of the body into any of the larger 
emunctories for its excretion, as in an hy- 
dropsical case, of water upon the bowels or 
kidneys, where it passes away by urine, or 
stool. . 

Perriscyrusmus. (From wept, about, 
and kudos, gibbous.) An incision made 
across the fore-head, or from one temple to 
another, over the upper part of the os 
frontis, over the coronary suture. It was 

_ formerly used when a_ considerable in- 
--flammation or defluxion in the eyes at- 
tended. 

PERISTALTIC MOTION. § (Peris- 
talticus ; from wepiseAAw, to contract.) The 
vermicular motion of the intestines, by 
which they contract and propel their con- 
tents. A similar motion takes place in the 
Fallopian tubes, after conception, by means 
of which the ovum is translated from the 
ovarium into the uterus. 

PeristarHyti'nus. (From wept, about, 
and saguvAn, the uvula.) A muscle which 
is connected with the staphylinus. 

Periste’R1um. (From wepisepos, a pi- 
geon; so called because pigeons covet it.) 
The herb vervain: See Verbena. 

PeristroMa. (From wepisopevyuw, to 
strew about.) Peristroma properly signifies 
any covering, and probably in place of this, 
the term Peristoma is applied, by Pecquet, 
to the mucous or villous coat or lining of 
the intestines, the same which Bilsius calls 
Muscum Villosum ; Bartholine, Crusta Mem- 
branosa ; and De Graaf, Crusta Vermicu- 

 daris. 

Perisy’stote. (From wepiseAAw, to com- 

press.) 1. The time between a contraction 
and dilatation of the heart. 
_ 2. A pause, or intermission between the 
systole and diastole, which is by most de- 
nied to be perceived in healthy persons, but 
when dying it is very sensibly felt. 

Prritr’rion. (From wep, and Typew, to 


preserve.) The perforating part of the 
trepan. . ‘ 
Perironmore xis. (From repirovaioy, 


the peritoneum, and pyoow, to break.) A 
bursting of the peritonzeum, and consequent 
hernia. 
PERITONZ’UM. (From wepirewea, 
to extend round.) A strong simple mem- 
brane, by which all the viscera of the abdo- 
men are surrounded. It has an exceedingly 
‘smooth, exhaling, and moist internal sur- 
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face. Outwardly, it is every, where sur- 
rounded by cellular substance, which, to- 
wards the kidneys, is very loose and very 
fat; but is very short at the lower tendon of 
the transverse muscles. It begins from the 
diaphragm, which it completely lines; and, 
at the last fleshy fibres of the ribs, and the 
external lumbar fibres, it completes the sep- 
tum, in conjunction with the pleura, with 
which it is continuous through the various 
intervals of the diaphragm. Posteriorly, it 
descends before the kidneys; anteriorly, be- 
hind the abdominal muscles; it dips into 
the pelvis from the bones of the pubes, 
passes over the bladder, and descends be- 
hind; and being again carried backwards, 
at the entrance of the ureters, in two lunar 
folds, it rejoins upon the intestinum rectum, 
that part of itself which invests the loins, 
and in this situation lies before the rectum. 
The cellular texture, which covers the peri- 
tonzum on the outside, is continued into 
sheaths in very many places; of which, one 
receives the testicle on each side, another 
the iliac vessels of the pelvis, viz. the obtu- 
ratoria, those of the penis and bladder, and 
the aorta, and, ascending to the breast, ac- ‘ 
companies the cesophagus and vertebrz ; by 
means of which, there is a communication 
between the whole body and the perito- 
nzeum, well known in dropsical people. It 
has various prolongations for covering the 
viscera. The shorter productions of this 
membrane are called ligaments; and are 
formed by a continuous reduplication of the 
peritoneum, receding from its inner sur- 
face, enclosing cellular substance, and ex- 
tending to some viscus, where its plates 
separate, and, having diverged, embrace 
the viscus; but the intermediate cellular 
substance always accompanies this mem- 
branaceous coat, and joins it with the true 
substance of the viscus. Of this short kind 
of production, three belong to the liver, 
one or two to the spleen, and others to. the 
kidneys, and to the sides of the uterus and 
vagina. By these means, the,tender sub- 
stance of the viscera is defended from injury 
>by any motion or concussion, and their 
whole mass is prevented from being mis- 
placed by their own weight, and from injur- 
ing themselves, being securely connected 
with the firm sides of the peritoneum. 
PERITONI TIS. (From wepitovaoy, 
the peritoneum.) An inflammation of the 
peritoneum. A genus of disease in the 
Class Pyrevie,-and Order Phlegmasia, of 
Cullen, known by the presence of pyrexia, 
with pain in the abdomen, that is increased 
when in an erect position, but without other 
proper signs of inflammation of the abdo- 
minal viscera. When the inflammation at- 
tacks the peritoneum of the viscera, it 
takes the name of the viscus: thus, peri- 
tonitis, hepatis, peritonitis intestinalis, perito- 
nitis omentalis, or epiploitis, or omentitis, 
peritonitis mesenterii, &c. 
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All these Dr, Cullen considers under the 
general head of peritonitis, as there are no 
certain signs by which they can be distin- 
guished from each other, and the method of 
cure must be the same in all. THe howeyer 
distinguishes three species. 

1, Perttonitis propria; when the perito- 
neum, strictly so called, is inflamed. 

2. Peritonitis omentalis. Omentitis. Epi- 
ploitis, when the omentum is affected. 

3. Peritonitis mesenterica, when the me- 
sentery is inflamed. 

Perizoma. (From zepigwvyv, to gird 
round.) This term. strictly signifies a 
girdle ; but by. Hildanus, and some other 
chirurgical writers, it is applied to those in- 
struments for supporting ruptures, which 
we commonly call trusses. Some also ex- 
press by it the diaphragm. 
 Pr’rus. (Ital. and Span. perl, Welch, 
perlen, Germ.) See Margarita. 

PE/RNIO, <A kibe or chilblain. A 

species of erythema, of Cullen. — Chilblains 
are painful inflammatory swellings, of a 
deep purple or leaden colour, to which the 
fingers, toes, heels, and other extreme parts 
of the body are. ‘subject on being exposed to 
a severe degree of cold. The pain is not 
constant, but rather pungent and shooting 
at particular times, and an insupportable 
itching attends. In some instances the skin 
remains entire, but in others it breaks and 
discharges a thin fluid. When the degree 
of cold has been very great, or the oe 
tion long continued, the parts affected are 
apt tomortify and slough off, leaving a foul 
ill-conditioned ulcer behind. Children and 
old people are more apt to be troubled with 
chilblains than those of a middle age; and 
such as are of a scrophulous habit, are re- 
marked to suffer severely from them. 

Perone'us anti'cus. See Peroneus bre- 
VIS. 

PERONE’US BRE'VIS.  (Peroneus, 
sc. musculus, mepovatos, from perone, the 
fibula.) This muscle is the peroneus se- 
cundus seu anticus, of Douglas, the pero- 
neus medius seu anticus, of Winslow, the 
peroneus secundus, of Cowper, and petit- 
peroneo sus-metatarsien, of Dumas. It arises 
by an acute, thin, and fleshy origin from 
the anterior and outer part of the fibula, its 
fibres continuing to adhere to the lower 
half of that bone. Its round tendon passes 
through the groove in the malleolus exter- 
nus, aléng with that of the peroneus longus, 
after which it runs in a separate groove to 


be inserted into the upper and posterior’ 


part of the tubercle at the basis of the me- 
tatarsal bone that supports the little toe. Its 
use is {0 assist the peroneus longus. 
PERONE’US LONGUS. This mus- 
cle, which is the peroneus primus seu posti- 
cus, Of Douglas, peroneus maximus seu pos- 
terior, of. Winslow, peroneus primus, of 
Cowper, and itbi-peroneo-tarsien, of Du- 
mas, is situated somewhat anteriorly along 


gus. 


Sus. 
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the outer side of the leg. It arises tendin- 

ous and fleshy from the external lateral part 
of the head of the tibia, and likewise from 

the upper anterior surface and outer side of 

the perone or fibula, its fibres continuing to 
adhere to the outer surface of the latter to’ 
within three or four inches of the malleolus 

externus. It terminates in a long round 

tendon, which runs obliquely behind the 

malleolus internus, where it passes through 
a cartilaginous groove in common with the 
peroneus brevis, being bound down by an 
annular ligament. When it has reached 
the os calcis, it quits the tendon of the pe- 
roneus brevis, and runs obliquely inwards 
along a groove in the os cuboides, under the 
muscles on the sole of the foot, to be in- 
serted into the outside of the posterior ex- 
tremity of the metatarsal bone, that supports 

the great toe. Near the insertion. of this 
muscle we find a small bursa mucosa. This 
muscle draws the foot outwards, and like- 
Wise assists in extending it, 5 
Prxone’us ma’ximus. See Peroneuslon-— 


Prronz‘us me'pius. See Peroneus brevis. — 
Prroye'us posti’cus. See. Peroneus lon- ' 


Prrone’us primus. See Peroneus lon=— 


Perone'us. secu’npus, See Peroneus 
brevis. Fae : 
PERONE’US .TE/RTIUS. This is 
the name given by Albinus to a muscle 
which, by some writers, is called nonus Ve- 
salii, or Vesalius’s ninth muscle of the foot; 
but by most considered in the present day as 
a portion of the extensor longus digitorum — 
pedis. Itis situated at the anterior, inferior, — 
and outer part of the leg, along the outer 
edge of the last-described muscle, to which ~ 
it is intimately united. It arises fleshy 
from the anterior surface of the lower half 
of the fibula, and from the adjacent part of , 
the interosseous ligament. Its fibres run 
obliquely downwards, towards a tendon 
which passes under the annular ligament, 
and then running obliquely outwards, it is 
inserted into the root of the metatarsal bone 
that supports the little toe; This muscle 

assists in bending the foot. — | 

Pr’Rone. (From ‘reipw, to fasten; so_ 
called because it fastens together the tibia 
and the muscles.) The fibula. 


PE/RSICA. (From Persia, its natiye 
soil.) The peach. See Amygdalus. 
Persica’r1a. (From Persica, the peach- 


tree, so called because its blossoms are like 
those of the peach.) See Polygonum Per- 
sicaria. 
Persica/ria Mi‘ais. See Polygonum Pers 
SICaATIA. 

Persica’R1a_ v’/RENS. 
hydropiper. . 
Pz’rsicus ents, Acarbuncle. Avicenna 
Says, it is that species of carbuncle which is — 


See Polygonum — 


attended with pustules and yesications, 


able fluid appear to be. 1. 
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 Perst'stens re'sris, A regular inter- 
mitting fever, the paroxysms of which re- 
turn at constant and stated hours. 

Persona’ta. (From persona, a mask, 
because, according‘ to Pliny, the antient 
actors used to mask themselves with 
the leaves of this plant.) See Arctium 
lappa. 

PERSPIRATION. Perspiratio.. The 
vapour that is secreted by the extremities of 
the cutaneous arteries from the external 
surface of the body. It is distinguished 
into sensible and insensible. ‘The former is 
separated in the form of an invisible vapour, 
the latter so as to be visible in the form of 
very little drops adhering to the epidermis, 


The secretory organ is composed of the ex- 


tremities of the cutaneous arteries. The 
smell of the perspirable fluid, in an healthy 
man, is fatuous and animal; its taste mani-. 
festly salt and ammoniacal. In consistence 
it is yaporous or aqueous; and its specific 
gravity in the latter state is greater than 
that of water. For the most part it is yel- 
lowish, from the passage of the subcutane- 
‘ous oil, and sebaceous matter of the subcu- 
taneous glands. Sometimes it is reddish, 


from the globules of the cruor passing 


through, especially under the axille. The 
quantity is sometimes so profuse, as not 
only conspicuously to moisten the linen, 
but also the thicker garments. 

The constituent principles of the perspir- 
Water, atte- 
nuated into vapour, by the matter of heat. 
2. Animal gas, or carburetted hydrogen; 
as the production of carbonic acid gas with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere shews. 3. 
Azotic gas. For water, in which a man has 
bathed, soon becomes putrid. _ Carburetted 
hydrogen, chemieally combined with azote, 
would appear to constitute putrid miasma. 
May not this be the origin of putrid fever, 
jn those narrow contined chambers in which 
there are many persons? 4. The glandular 


smegma and subcutaneous oil; hence linen 


is stained with a yellowish colour, and 
leanness is’ brought on, when perspiration 
is profuse. 5. The serum of the blood. 
This affords an immense quantity of water, 
and the albuminous and saline part of the 
sweat. It makesthelinen of a viscid rigid- 
ity, and of a salt taste. Glass-blowers 
sometimes excrete so acrid a sweat, that 
salt has been seen collected in crystals on 
their faces. 

Perspiration varies in respect to, 1. The 
temperature of the atmosphere. ‘Thus men 
have a more copious, viscid, and higher- 
coloured sweat in summer than in winter, 
and in warm countries, than in colder re- 
gions. 2. Ser. The sweat of a man is 
said to smell more acrid than that of a wo- 
man. 3. Age, ‘The young are more sub- 
ject. to sweat than the aged, who, during 
the excessive heat of the summer scarcely 
sweat.at all, 4, Jngesta. An alliacious 
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sweat is perceived from eating garlick; a 
leguminous from peas ; an acid from acids; 
a fetid from animal food only; and a rancid 
sweat from fat foods, as is observed in 
Greenland. A long abstinence from drink 
causes a more acrid and coloured sweat ; 
and the drinking a great quantity of cold 
water in summer, a limpid and thin sweat. 
5. Medicines. The sweat of those who 
haye taken musk, even moderately, and as- 
safcetida, or sulphur, smells of their re- 
spective natures. 6. Region of the body. 
The sweat of the head is greasy ; on the fore- 
head it is more aqueous ; under the axille 
very unguinous; and in the interstices of - 
the toes, it is very fetid, forming, in the 

most healthy man blackish sordes. 7, 

Diseases. In this respect it varies very 

much, in regard to quantity, smell, and co- 

lour ; for the sweat of gouty persons is said 

to turn blue vegetable juices to a red colour. 

Some men also have a lucid sweat, others 

a sweat tinging their linen of a cerulean 

colour. . 

The uses of the insensible perspiration 
are, 1. To liberate the blood from super- 
fluous animal gas, azote, and water. 2. To 
eliminate the noxious and heterogeneous 
excrements ; hence the acid, rancid, legu- 
minous,, or putrid perspiration of some 
men. 3. To moisten the external surface 
of the body, lest the epidermis cutis, and its 
neryous papillz be dried up by the atmos- 
pheric air. 4. To counter-balance the sup- 
pressed pulmonary transpiration of the 
lungs; for when it is suppressed, the cuta- 
neous is increased; hence the nature of 
both appears to be the same. 

The use of the sensible perspiration, or 
sweat, in an healthy man, is scarcely ob+ 
servable, unless from an error of the non- 
naturals. Its first effect on the body is 
always prejudicial, by exhausting and dry- 
ing it; although it is sometimes of advan- 
tage. 1. By supplying a watery excre» 
tion: thus when the urine is deficient, the 
sweat is often’ more abundant. In this 
manner an aqueous diarrheea is frequently 
cured by sweating. &. By eliminating, at 
the same time, any morbid matter, Thus 
various miasmata are critically expelled, in 
acute and chronic diseases, with the sweat. 

PERTUSSIS (From per, much, and 
tussis, cough.) The hooping-cough. <A 
genus of disease in the Class Newroses, and 
Order Spasmi, of Cullen, known by a con- 
vulsive strangulating cough, with hooping, 
returning by fits, that are usually term- 
inated by a vomiting, and being conta- 
gious. 

Children are most commonly the sub- 
jects of this disease, and it seems to de- 
pend on a specific contagion, which affects | 
them but once in their life. The disease 
being once produced, the fits of coughing 
are often repeated without any evident 
cause; but in many cases, the contagion 
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may be considered as only giving the pre- 
disposition, and the’ frequency of the fits 


may depend upon various exciting causes, 


such as violent exercise, a full meal, the 
having taken food of difficult digestion, 
and irritation of the lungs by dust, smoke, 
or disagreeable odours. Emotions of the 
mind may likewise prove an exciting cause. 

Its proximate or immediate cause seems 
to be a viscid matter or phlegm lodged 
about the bronchia, trachea, and fauces, 
which sticks so close as to be expectorated 
with the greatest difficulty. Some have 
supposed it to be a morbid irritability of the 
stomach, ‘with increased action of its mu- 
cous glands; but the affection of the sto- 
mach which takes place in the disease, is 
clearly only of a secondary nature, so that 
this opinion must be erroneous. 

The hooping-cough usually comes on with 
a difficulty of breathing, some degree of 
thirst, a quick pulse, and other slight febrile 
symptoms, which are succeeded by a hoarse- 
ness, cough, and difficulty of expectoration. 
These symptoms continue perhaps for a fort- 
night or more, at the end of which time the 
disease puts on its peculiar and character- 
istic form, and is now evident, as the cough 


becomes convulsive, and is attended with a 


peculiar sound, which has been called a 
hoop. — 

When the sonorous inspiration has hap- 
pened, the coughing is again renewed, and 
continues in the same manner as before, till 
either a quantity of mucus is thrown up 
from the lungs, or the contents of the sto- 
mach are evacuated by vomiting. The fit 
is then terminated, and the patient remains 
free from any other for some time, and 
shortly afterwards returns to the amusements 
he was employed in before the accession of 
the fit, expresses a desire for food, and when 
it is given to him, takes it greedily. In 
those cases, however, where the attack has 
been severe, he often seems much fatigued, 
makes quick inspirations, and falls into a 
faint. 

On the first coming on of the disease, 
there is little or no expectoration, or if any, 
it consists only of thin mucus, and - as 
long as this is the case the fits of coughing 
are frequent, and of considerable duration ; 
but on the expectoration becoming free and 
copious, the fits of coughing are less fre- 
quent, as well as of shorter duration. 

By the violence of coughing, the free 
transmission of blood through the lungs 
is somewhat interrupted, as likewise the 
free return of the blood from the head, 
which produces that turgescence and suffu- 
sion of the face, which commonly attend 
the attack, and in some instances brings 
on a hemorrhage either from the nose or 
ears. 

The disease having arrived at its height, 
usually continues for some weeks longer, 
and at length goes off gradually. In some 
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Cases it is, however, protracted for sevéral 
months, or even a year. big 
Although the hooping-cough often proves’ 
tedious, and is liable to return with violence 
on any fresh exposure to cold, when not 
entirely removed, it nevertheless is seldom” 
fatal, except to very young children, who 
are always likely to suffer more from it than 
those of a more advanced age. The danger 
seems indeed always to be in proportion to — 
the youth of the person, and the degree of 
fever, and difficulty of breathing, which ac- 
company the disease, as likewise the state of 
debility which prevails. iy 
Tt has been known in some instances to ” 
terminate in apoplexy and suffocation. -If— 
the fits are put an end to by vomiting, it — 
may be regarded as a favourable symptom, — 
as may likewise the taking place of a mode- — 


gate and free expectoration, or the ensuing of 


a slight hemorrhage from the nose or ears. © 

Dissections of those who die of the hoop- 
ing-cough usually show the consequence of — 
the organs of respiration being affected, and — 
particularly those parts which are the seat of 
catarrh. When the disease has been long — 
protracted, it is apt to degenerate into pul-— 
monary consumption, asthma, or visceral — 
obstructions, in which last case the glands 
of the mesentery are found in a hard and © 
enlarged state. . 

In the treatment of this disease it must — 
be borne in mind, that in the early period 
palliative measures can only be employed ; 
but when it continues merely from habit, a 
variety of means will often at once put:a 
stop to it. In the first stage in mild cases 
very little is required, except obviating oc- 
casional irritation, keeping the bowels regu- 
lar, &c. But where it puts on a. more 
serious character, the plan will differ ac. — 
cordingly as it is attended with inflamma-— 
tory symptoms, or exhibits a purely spas- 
modic form. In the former case, it may 
be sometimes proper in plethoric habits to — 
begin by a full bleeding, or leeches to the 
chest, if the patient be very young, then 
clear the bowels effectually, apply a blister, 
and exhibit antimonials, or squill, in nau- 
seating doses, assisted perhaps by opium, 
to promote diaphoresis and expectoration. © 
An ‘occasional emetic, where the breathing 
is much oppressed with wheezing, in young 
children particularly, may afford material 
relief. When the disorder-is more of the 
spasmodic character, some of these means — 
may still be useful, as blisters, and nau- 
seating medicines, so far as the strength will 
admit; but the remedies of greatest efficacy 
are the narcotics, as opium, conium, &c. — 
exhibited in adequate doses. In the chro- 
nic or habitual stage of the disease,, almost — 
any thing, which produces a considerable 
impression on the constitution, will occasi- 
‘onally succeed : but we chiefly rely on seda-_ 
tive and antispasmodic, or on tonic reme-— 
dies, accordingly as there are marks of 
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irritability, or of mere debility in the sys- 
tem, Of the former description opiam’ is 
perhaps the best, especially in conjunction 
with squill, given in a full dose at night, 
and in small quantities swallowed slowly 
from time to time during the day. Conium; 
assafeetida, &c. may however occasionally 
answer better in particular constitutions, 
Among the tonics the cinchona is often 
highly efficacious, where no appearances of 
local disease attend: some of the metallic 


preparations also, particularly sulphate of - 


zinc, may be much relied upon. Some- 
times stimulant applications to the chest, 
_ but still more certainly opiate frictions, will 
be found to cure this disorder. The same 
is very often accomplished by a change of 
air, indeed occasionally after the failure of 
most remedies. The cold bath also, where 
there is no local disease, may have an ex- 
cellent effect; assisted by warm clothing, « 
especially wearing some kind of fur over 
the chest. Fear and other emotions of 
the mind, strangury induced by the use of 
the lytta, &c. &e. rank also among the re- 
‘medies of pertussis. : 
_. Perwvian balsam. See Myroxylon perui- 
 ferum. 
Peruvian bark. See Cinchona. 
Peruvia’Nus co/RtEx. See Cinchona. 
Prrvuvia’nus co'rtex FLA/vus. See Cin- 


chona. ~ , . 
Peruvta'nus co’RTEx Rvu’srr. See Cin- 
chona. 
PERVIGI/LIUM. (From per, much, 


and vigilo, to watch.) Watching, or a’ 
want of sleep. See Vigilance. 
Pervi'nca. (From pervincio, to tie to- 
gether.) So called -because its stringy 
roots were used for binding substances 
together. The herb periwinkle. 
Prs AuExanpri'Nus. See Anthemis py- 
rethrum. 
Prs ca’pr@. ’ Goat’s foot, a species of 
Oralis ; also a species of Convolvulus. 
Pzs ca’tt. See Gnaphalium. 
> Pes cotumerNnus. See Geranium rotundi- 
Jolium. 
Pes txo’nts. The ladies mantle is some- 
times so called. See Alchemilla. ' 
Pes tiarivis, Tiger’s foot. A species 
of Ipomea. 
PESSARY. (Pesarium, from weoow, 
to soften.) An instrument that is intro- 
duced into the vagina to support the 
uterus. 
Pestilentwort. See Tussilago petasites. 
PE/STIS. The plague. A genus of 
disease in the Class Pyrexie, and Order Ex- 
anthemata, of Cullen, characterized by ty- 
phus, which is contagious in the extreme, 
prostration of strength, buboes, and car- 
buncles, petechie, hemorrhage, and colli- 
-quative diarrhoea. 
_ By some writers the disease has been 
divided into three species; that attended 
‘with buboes; that attended with carbun- 


cles; and. that accompanied with “pete. 
chie. This ‘division appears wholly super- 
fluous. _ Dr. Russel, in his elaborate trea- 
tise on the plague, makes mention of many 
varieties ; but when these have arisen, they 
seem to have depended in a great measure 
on the temperament and constitution of the 
air at the time the disease became epidemi- 
cal, as likewise on the patient’s habit of 
body at the time of his being attacked 
with it, ' 

The plague is by most writers considered 
as the consequence of a pestilential conta- — 
gion, which is propagated from one person 
to another by association, or by coming near 
infected materials. 

It has been observed that it generally ap- 
pears as early as the fourth or fifth day after 
infection : put it has not yet been ascertained 
how long a person who has laboured under 
the disease is capable of infecting others, 
nor how long the contagion may lurk in an 
unfavourable habit. without producing the 
disease, and may yet be communicated, and 
the disease excited, in habits more susceptible 
of the infection. It has generally been sup-~ 
posed, however, that a quarantine of 40 days 
is much longer than is necessary for persons, 
and probably for goods also. Experience 
has not yet determined how much of this - 
term may be abated. “ If I am not-much 
mistaken,’’ observes Dr. Thomas, “ the 
Board of Trade has, however, very lately, 
under the sanction of the College of Phy- 
sicians, somewhat abridged it.” 

It sometimes happens that after the ap- 
plication of the putrid vapour, the patient 
experiences only a considerable degree of © 
languor ant slight head-ache for many days 
previous to a perfect attack of the disease : 
but it ‘more usually comes to pass, that he 
is very soon seized with great depression of 
strength, anxiety, palpitations, syncope; stu- 
por, giddiness, violent head-ache, and de. 
lirium, the pulse becoming at the same time 
very weak and irregular. 

These symptoms are shortly succeeded 
by nausea; and a vomiting of a dark bilious 
matter, and in the further progress of the 
disease, carbuncles make their appearance a 
buboes arise in different glands, such as the 
parotid, maxillary, cervical, axillary and in- 
guinal ; or petechiz hemorrhagies and a 
colliquative diarrhoea, ensue, which denote a 
putrid tendency prevailing to a great degree 
in the mass of the blood. 

Such are the characteristic symptoms of 
this malignant disease, but it seldom hap- 
pens that they are all to be met with in the 
same person. Some, in the advanced state 
of the disease, labour under buboes, others 
under carbuncles, and others again are co- 
vered with petechia. 2 

The plague is always to be considered as 
attended with imminent danger, and when 
it prevailed in this country about 200 years 
ago, proyed fatal Ee most of those who 
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were attacked with it. It is probable, how- 
ever, that many of them died from want of 
care and proper nourishment, as the infected 
were forsaken by their nearest friends ; be- 
cause in Turkey and other countries, where 
attention is paid to the sick, a great many 
recover. Rh i 
‘When the disease is unattended by bu- 
oes, it runs its course more rapidly, and 
is more generally fatal, than when accom- 
panied by such inflammations. The ear- 
lier they appear, the milder usually is the 
disease. When they proceed kindly to 
‘suppuration, they always prove critical, and 
ensure the patient’s recovery. A gentle 
diaphoresis, arising spontaneously, has been 
known in many instances likewise to prove 
critical. When carbuncles show a dispo- 
sition to become gangrenous, the event 
Petechize, heemorrhagies and 
colliquative diarrhoea denote the same term- 
ination. 

~” Dissections of the plague have -disco- 
vered the gall bladder full of black bile, 
the ‘liver very considerably enlarged, the 
heart much increased in size, and the 
lungs, kidneys, and intestines beset with 
*carbuncles. They have likewise disco- 
‘vered all the other appearances of putrid 
steven. cs ei) Te . 

Perazo/prs. (From metaAoy, a leaf or 
thin scale.) This term is by Hippocrates 
applied to an aire which hath in it flaky 
substances resembling leaves. 
Perasi’res. (From zeracos, a hat, so 


-samed because its leaves are shaped like a. 


hat.) See Z'ussilago petasites. 
~ Pere’cuia. (From the Italian petechio, 
a flea-bite, because they resemblt the bites of 
fleas.) A red or purple spot, that mostly 
“appears in contagious diseases, and resem- 
ples flea-bites. 
' PETIT, Jouy Lewis, was born at Paris 
+n 1674. From his childhood he displayed 
a remarkable degree of penetration, which 
sained him the attachment of M. de Littre, 
By celebrated anatomist, who resided in ‘his 
father’s house. He took a pleasure, even 
at the age of seven; in witnessingsthe pro- 
cess of dissection; and being allowed to 
attend the demonstrations of that gentle- 
man, he made such progress, that when 
scarcely twelve years old, the superintend- 
“ance of the anatomical theatre was con- 
 fided to him. He afterwards studied sur- 
gery, and was admitted master at Paris in 
1700. . He became, as it were, the oracle in 
his profession in that city, and his fame ex- 
tended throughout Europe. He was sent 
- for to the kings of Poland and Spain, whom 
he restored to health: they endeavoured to 
yetain him near their persons by liberal 
offers, but he preferred his native place. 
He became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences; and was appointed Director of 
the Academy of Surgery, and Censor and 
Royal Professor at the schools, He was 
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likewise chosen a Fellow. of the Royal 
Society of London. He died in 1750. 
Many memoirs were communicated by him 
to the French academies. His only sepa- 
rate publication was a Treatise on the Dis- ae 
eases of the Bones, which passed through 
several editions, but involved him in much 
controversy. Some posthumous works, ree 
lating to surgical diseases and operations, 
likewise appeared under hismame. = == 
Perra’pium. (From petra, arock, and — 
apium, parsley ; so called because it grows | 
in stony places.) See Bubon Macedonicum. 
Perre.a um. (From merpa,a rock, and 
edouoy, oil.) An oil or liquid bitumen which | 
distils from rocks. i — 
PETRO/LEUM,: (From petra, arock, 
and oleum, oil.) The name of petroleum’ 
is given to a liquid bituminous substance ~ 
which flows between rocks, or in. different 
places at the surface of the earth. The 7 
more fluid species are distinguished by the 
name of naphtha, and the thicker’by those — 
of pissasphaltum and pisseleum.. See Naph= — 
tha, Bitumen, &c. eS A 
Perro’LeEuMm Barzane/nse. Barbadoes’ ~ 
tar. This is chiefly obtained from the ~ 
island of Barbadoes, and is sometimes em- 
ployed externally in paralytic diseases. 
Perro/teum Rv'srum. Oleumgabianum. 
Red petroleum. A species of rock-oil of a 
blackish red colour, of thicker consistence, 
with a less penetrating and more disagree. _ 
able smell than the other kinds of petro- i 
leum. It abounds about the village of 
-Gabian in Languedoc, uN 
PETROLEUM sULPHURA'TUM. A stimus ty 
_lating balsamic remedy given in coughs, — 
asthmas, and other affections of the chest. _ | 
Perropuarync# us. A muscle which | 
‘arises in the apophysis petrosa, and is in- — 
serted into the pharynx. 4 
PETRO-SALPINGO SEAPHYLI'NUS. 
vator palati. a 
PETROSELI/NUM. (From zerpa, a 
rock, and oeAwoy, parsley.) See Apiume 
PerrosELi’NUM MACEDO’NICUM. See Bu= — 
bon. ss 
PETROSELI’'NUM, VULGARE. 
Petroselinum. | 
Prrro/sitex. A species of coarse flint, — ) 
of a deep blue or yellowish green, colour 
It is interspersed in veins- through rocks; 
‘and from this circumstance derives its 
name. iat ; . iH 
PEUCE’/DANUM. (From zeuiy, the 
pine-tree ; so called from its leaves resem- 
bling those of the pine-tree.) 1. The — 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Pentandria. Order, Di- 
gynia. ea | 
2, The pharmacopeeial name of the hog’s 
fennel and sulphur-wort. + ag 
~Pruce'panum orricina/tE, The system- — 
atic name of the hog’s fennel, Mara- 
thrum sylvestre. Marathrophyllum Pir 
nastellum, Feniculum porcinwm, The 
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plant which bears these nates in the phar- 
macopeeias is the Peucedanum officinale ; — 
Soltis quinguepartitis, filiformibus linearibus, 
of Linnzus. The root is the officinal part ; 
it has a strong fetid smell, somewhat re- 
sembling that. of sulphureous solutions, and 

an acrid, unctuous, bitterish taste. Wounded, 
when fresh in the spring or autumn, par- 
ticularly in the former season, in which the 
root is most vigorous, it yields a consider- 
able quantity of yellow juice, which soon 
dries into a solid gummy resin, which re- 
tains the taste and strong smell of the root. 
This, as well as the root, is recommended 
as a nervine and anti-hysteric remedy. 

Prvce’DANUM sItaus. The systematic 
name of the meadow saxifrage. Sazifraga 
vulgaris. Saxifraga anglica. Hippomara- 
thrum. Feniculum erraticum. English, 
or meadow saxifrage. Peucedanwm silaus, 
of Linneus, 
of this plant have been commended as 
aperients, diuretics, and carminatives; and 
appear, from their aromatic smell, and mo- 
derately warm, pungent, bitterish taste, to 

They are 
» rarely used, 

Peye/rt gua/‘NpuL&.  Peyer’s glands. 
Brunner’s glands. Small glands situated 
under the villous coat of the intestines. 

Pezi'za auri'cura.  Auricula Juda. 
Fungus sambucinus. Agaricus auricule 

forma, Jew’s ears. A membranaceous fun- 
gus, Pexiza auricula; concava rugosa auri- 

_ formis, of Linnzus, which resembles the 
human [ear. Its virtues are adstringent, 
and when employed, (by some its internal 
use is not thought safe,) it is made into a 
decoction, as a gargle for relaxed sore 
throats. 

Puzno/mMena. Phenomenon. (From 
oaivw, to make appear.) All those appear- 
ances in the human body which are con- 
trary to the usual process of nature. — 

PHAGEDA/NA.. (From ¢aye, to 

eat.) A species of ulcer that spreads very 

_ rapidly, 

Puacepmnics. (Phagédenica, sc. me- 
dicamenta ; from gayw, to eat.) Applica- 
tions that destroy fungous flesh. 

_ Pua’tacrum. (From ¢aadaxpos, bald.) 
A surgical instrument, with a blunt, smooth 
top; as a probe, 

Puaua'nces. See Phalanz. '. 

Pxatanco'sis. (From adayt, a row of 
‘ soldiers,) 1. An affection of the eye lids, 
where there are two or more rows of hairs 
upon them. 

2. A morbid inversion of the eye-lids. 

PHA’/LANX. (-gis, fem. from parayé, 
a battalion.) The small bones of the fin- 
gers and toes, which are distinguished into 
the first, second, and third phalanx. 

Pua’Laris cananir’Nsis. (From daadas, 
white, shining; so named from its white 

shining seed, and canariensis, from its be- 


ing the principal fpod of the canary-birds, ) 


The roots, leaves, and seeds’ 
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Canary-grass, The seed of this plant is 
well known to be the common food of ca- 
nary-birds. In the Canary islands, the in- 
habitants grind it into meal, and make a 
coarse sort of bread with it. 

Pua/tius Escute/ntus. The systematic 
name of the morel fungus. It grows on 
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moist banks and wet pastures, and springs — 


upin May, It is used in the same manner 
as the truffle, for gravies and stewed dishes, 
but gives an inferior flavour. 

Puanta’sma. (From oavragw, to make 
appear.) Imagination. Depraved vision. 

Pua’ricux. (From Pharos, the island 
from whence it was brought.) A violent 
kind of poison. 

PHARMACEU'TICA, (From gapua- 
kevw, to exhibit medicines.) Pharmaceutics, 
or the doctrine of compounding and dosing 
medicines.) See Pharmacy. 

Puarmacocuy’Mia. (From apyaxor, 
a medicine, and xuuia, chemistry.) Phar- 
maceutic chemistry, or that part of chemistry 
which respects the preparation of medi- 
cines. 

PHARMACOPQ'TA, (From gapz- 
akov, a medicine, and woiew, to makes) A 
dispensatory, or book of directions for the 
composition of medicines approved of by 
medical practitioners, or published by au- 
thority. The following are the most. noted, 
viz. Re 
P. Amstelodamensis., © r 

Argentoratensis, . 
Augetoratensis. 
Bateana. 
Brandenburgensis. 
Brandenburgica. 
Brimellensis. - 
Edinburgensis. 
Hafniensis. 
Londinensis. 
Norimbergensis. 
Parisiensis. 
Ratisbonensis. 

. Regia. 

PHARMACOPO'LA, (From pup- 
Makoy, a medicine, and wwAew, to sell.) An 
apothegary, or vender of medicines, ° 

PHARMACOPO’LIUM. (From pap- 
paov, a medicine, and wwrew, to sell.) A 
druggist’s or apothecary’s shop. 
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Puarmacoro’'sia. (From gapuaxoy, “a 
medicine, and woois, a potion.) A liquid 
medicine. yt 

Puarmacotuer’ca. (From gapyarov, a 


medicine, and ti@nut, to place.) A medi- 
cine-chest. 

PHARMACY. The art of preparing 
remedies for the treatment of diseases. 

The articles of the Materia Medica, be- 
ing generally unfit for administration in 
their original state, are subjected to va- 
rious operations, mechanical or chemical, 
by which they become adapted to. this 
purpose. Herein consists the practice of 
pharmacy, which Sey requires a pres 
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vious knowledge of the sensible and che- 
mical properties of the substances ope- 
rated on. | 
are materially changed by heat, especially 
in conjunction with’ air and other chemi- 
cal agents; the virtues of others reside 
chiefly in certain parts, which may be sepa- 
rated by the action of various menstrua, 
particularly with the assistance of heat; 
and the joint operation of remedies on the 
human body is often very. different from 
« what would be anticipated, from that 
which they exert separately ; hence, in the 
preparations and compositions of the Phar- 
_ Macopeeias, we are furnished with many 
powerful as well as elegant forms of medi- 
cine. 

Puaryner’us. (From gapvyt, the pha- 
rynx.) Belonging to or affectiug the pha- 
rynx ; thus cynanche pharyngea, &c. 

Praryncr'rHRON. apuvylebpov. 
pharynx, or fauces. 

PHARYNGOSTAPHYLI'NUS. A muscle ori- 
ginating in the pharynx and terminating in 
the septum, above the uvula. 

Puaryneoro'mia. (From ¢apvyé, the 
pharynx, and reuyw, to cut.) The opera- 
tion of cutting the pharynx. . 

PHA'/RYNX. (Amo Tov depw, because 
it conveys the food into the stomach.) The 
muscular bag at the back part of the mouth. 
It is shaped like a funnel, adh€res to the 
fauces behind the larynx, and terminates 
in the cesophagus. Its use is to receive the 
masticated food, and to convey it into the 
oesophagus. 

Puasr’otus vutca’ris. (From pacnros, 
a little ship, or galliot, which its pods were 
supposed to resemble.) The systematic 
name of the kidney-bean. ‘This is often 
called the French bean; when young and 
well boiled it is easy of digestion, and deli- 
cately flavoured. ‘They are less liable to 
produce flatulency than peas. 

Puasca'nium. (From oaovyavoy, a knife; 
so called because its leaves are shaped like 
a knife, or sword.) The herb sword-grass. 

Pua'rxium. (From garry, a stall.) The 
socket of a tooth. 

PHELLA’/NDRIUM. (From ¢edos, 
the cork-tree, and avdpios, male; so called 
because it floats upon the water like cork.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
mean system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Digynia. 

Puetia’yprium aqua’ricum. The sys- 
tematic name of the water-fennel. Feeni- 
culum aquaticum. Fine-leaved water hem- 
lock. The plant which bears this name in 
the pharmacopeias is the Phellandrium 
aquaticum; foliorum ramificationibus diva- 
ricatis, of Linnzus. It possesses vertiginous 
and poisonous qualities, which are best coun- 
teracted by acids, after clearing the prima 
vie. The seeds. are recommended by some, 
in conjunction with Peruvian bark, in the 
cure of pulmonary phthisis. 
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Pur'stos. (From @imow, toshut up.) A 


medicine against a dysentery. 

Puinavrteuvus. (From ¢idew, to love, 
and adeAdos, a brother; so called because, - 
by its roughness, it attaches itself to what- 
ever is near it.) See Galium Aparine. 

Puitanturo’rus. (From iAew, to love, 
and ay@pwros, a man; so called from its 
uses.) 1. Medicines relieving the pain of 
the stone. 

2. The herb goose-grass, because it sticks 
to the garments of those who touch it. See 
Galium Aparine. A . 

Patto/xium. (From Piilo, its inventor. ) 
A warm. opiate. 

Pui'trrum. (From ¢idew, tolove.) 1. A 
philtre, or imaginary medicine, to excite 
love. 

2. The depression on the upper lip, where 
lovers salute. 

Puiny/r1a. (The name of the daughter 
of Chiron, who first applied it medicinally.) 
Mock privet. 

PHIMO'SIS. (From ¢iuw, to bind up.) 
A constriction or straightness of the extre- — 
mity of the prepuce, which, preventing the 
glans from being uncovered, is often the 
occasion of many troublesome complaints. 
It may arise from different causes, both © 
in children and grown persons. Children 
have naturally the prepuce very long; and 
as it exceeds the extremity of the glans, and 
is not liable to be distended, it is apt to 
contract its orifice. This often occasions a 
lodgment of a small quantity of urine be-. 
tween that and the glans, which, if it grows 
cotrosive, may irritate the parts so as to 
produce an inflammation. In this case, the 
extremity of the prepuce becomes more con- 
tracted, and consequently the urine more 
confined. Hence the whole inside of the 
prepuce excoriates and suppurates ; the end 
of it grows thick and swells, and in some » 
months becomes callous. At other times it 
does not grow thick, but becomes so strait 
and contracted as hardly to allow the intro- 
duction of a probe. ‘The only way to re- 
move this disorder is by an operation. A 
phimosis may affect grown persons from the 
same cause as little children; though there 
are some grown persons who cannot uncover — 
their glans, or at least not without pain, and — 
yet have not the extremity of the prepuce 
so contracted as to confine the urme from 
passing, we notwithstanding find them some- 
times troubled with a phimosis, which might 
be suspected to arise from a venereal taint, ” 
but has, in reality, a much more innocent 
cause. There are, we know, sebaceous 
glands, situated in the prepuce, round the - 
corona, which secrete an unctuous humour, 
which sometimes becomes acrimonious, irri- 
tates the skin that covers the glans, and the’ 
irritation extending to the internal mem- 
brane of the prepuce, they both become’ 
inflamed, and yield a purulent serum, which 


cannot be discharged, because the glans is” . 


‘ 
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swelled, and the orifice of the prepuce cons 
tracted. We find also some grown persons, 
who, though they never uncovered the 


glans, have been subject to phimosis from a 


venereal cause. In some, it is owing to 
gonorrhea, where the matter lodged be- 
tween the prepuce and the glans occasioned 
the same excoriation as the discharge before 
mentioned from the sebaceous glands. In 
others, it proceeds from venereal chancres 
on the prepuce, the glans, or the franum ; 
which producing an inflammation either on 
the prepuce or glans, or both, the extremity 
of the fore-skin contracts, and prevents the 
discharge of the matter. The parts, in a 


_ very little time, are greatly tumefied, and 


sometimes a gangrene comes on in less than. 

two days. 
Puuirzorrua’cia. 

and pyyvuut, to break out.) 


(From Ae, a vein, 
A. rupture of 


_a@.vein. < 


PHLEBOTOMY. (Phlebotomia ; from 
gaep, a vein, and teuvw, to cut.) The 
opening of a vein. 

Puircm. (From dey, to burn, or to 
excite.) In chemistry it means water from 
distillation, but, in the common acceptation 
of the word, it is a thick and. tenacious 


_ mucus secreted in the lungs. 


Puirecmaco’ca. (From ¢Aeypa, phlegm, 
and ayw, to drive out.) Medicines which 
promote the discharge of phlegm. ; 

PHLEGMA’SIA. (From ¢Acy, to 
burn.) An inflammation. 

PHLEGMA’SIA DO’LENS. A dis- 
ease noticed by some of the French writers, 


under the name of L’enflure des jambes et 


_ des cuisses de la 


femme accouché ; whilst 
others have called it depdt du lait, from its 
supposed cause. By the Germans it is 
called Gdema lacteum, and by the English 
the white leg. This disease principally af- 
fects women in the puerperal state; in a 


_ few instances it has been observed to attack 


pregnant women; and, in one or two cases, 
nurses, on losing their children, have been 
affected by it. Women of all descriptions 
are liable to be attacked by it during and 
soon after child-bed; but, those whose limbs 


’ have been pained or anasarcous during preg- 
nancy, and who do not suckle their offspring, 


are more especially subject to it. It has 


rarely occurred oftener than once to the 


same female. It supervenes to easy and 
natural, as well as to difficult and preterna- 
tural, births. It sometimes makes its ap- 
pearance in twenty-four or forty-eight hours 
after delivery, and at other times, not till 


@ month or six weeks after; but, in general, 


the attack takes place from the tenth to the 
sixteenth day of the lying-in. It has, in 


many instances, attacked. women who were . 


_ Tecovering from puerperal fever; and, in 


Some cases, has supervened, or succeeded, . 

It not uncom-: 
Mmonly begins with coldness and rigors; 
these are succeeded by heat, thirst, and other 


to thoracic inflammation. 
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symptoms of pyrexia; and then pain, stiff 
ness, and other symptoms of topical inflam 
mation supervene. Sometimes the local afo 
fection is from the first’ accompanied with, 
but is not preceded. by, febrile symptoms. 
Upon other occasions, the topical. affection - 
is neither preceded by puerperal fever, nor 
rigors, &c.; but soon after it has taken 
place, the pulse becomes more frequent, the 
heat of the body is increased, and the 
patient is affected with thirst, head-ache, &c. 
The pyrexia is very various in degree in dif- 
ferent patients, and sometimes assumes an 
irregular remittent or intermittent type. 
The complaint generally takes place on one 
side only at first, and the part where it com 
mences is various; but it most commonly 
begins in the lumbar, hypogastric, or ingui- 
nal region, on one side, or in the hip, or top 
of the thigh, and corresponding labium pu- 
dendi. In this case, the patient first per~ 
ceives a sense of pain, weight, and stiffness, 
in some of the above-mentioned parts, which, 
are increased by every attempt to move the 
pelvis, or lower limb, If the part be care~ 
fully examined, it generally is found rather 
fuller or hotter than natural, and tender 
to the touch, but not discoloured. The pain 
increases, ‘always becomes very severe, and, 
in some édses, is of the most excruciating 
kind. It extends along the thigh, and 
when it has subsisted for some time, longer 
or shorter in different patients, the top of. 
the thigh and the labium pudendi become 
greatly swelled, and the pain is then some~ 
times alleviated, but accompanied with a 
greater sense of distension. The pain next. 
extends down to the knee, and is generally 
the most severe on the inside and back of. 
the thigh, in the direction of the internal 
cutaneous and: the crural nerves; when it 
has continued for some time, the whole of: 
the thigh becomes swelled, and the pain is 
somewhat relieved. The pain then extends 
down tlie leg to the foot, and is commonly 
the most severe.in the direction of the 
posterior tibial nerve; after some time, the 
parts last, attacked begin to swell, and the 
pain abates in violence, but is still very con- 
siderable, especially on any attempt to move 
the limb.. ‘The extremity being now swelled 
throughout its whole extent, appears per-~ 
fectly or nearly uniform, and it is not, per- 
ceptibly lessened by an horizontal position, 
like an cedematose limb. It is of the natural 
colour, or even whiter, is hotter than natu- 
ral; excessively tense, and exquisitely ten- 
der when touched. When pressed by the. 
finger in different parts, it is found to be 
elastic, little, if any, impression remaining, 
and that only for a very short time. Ifa 
puncture, or incision, be made into the limb, 
in some instances, no fluid is discharged ; 
in others, a small quantity only issues out, | 


which coagulates soon after; and in others, 


a larger quantity of fluid escapes, which does 
not coagulate ; but the whole of the effused 
AxG , 
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matter cannot be drawn off in this ‘way, 
The swelling of the limb varies both in de- 

- gree and in the spacepof time requisite for 
its full formation. most instances, it ar- 
rives at double the natural size, and in some 

cases at a much greater. In lax habits, and 
in patients whose legs have been very much 
affected with anasarca during pregnancy, 
the swelling takes place more rapidly than 
in those who are differently circumstanced ; 
it sometimes arrives, in the former class of 
patients, at its greatest extent in twenty-four 
hours, or less, from the first attack. 

‘Instead of beginning invariably at the 
upper part of the limb, and descending to 
the lower, this complaint has been known 
to begin in the foot, the middle of the leg, 
the ham, and the knee. In whichsoever 
of these parts it happens to begin, it is ge- 
nerally soon diffused over the whole of the 
limb, and, when this has taken place, the 
limb presents the same phenomena, exactly, 
that have been stated above, as observable 
when the inguen, &e. are first affected. 

After some days, generally from: two to 
eight, the febrile symptoms diminish, and 
the swelling, heat, tension, weight, and ten- 
derness of the lower extremity, begin to 
abate, first about the upper part of the thigh, 
or about the knee, and afterwards in the leg 
and foot. Some inequalities are found in 
the limb, which, at first, feel like indurated 
glands, but, upon being more nicely ex- 
amined, their edges are not so well defined 
as those of conglobate glands; and they ap- 
pear to be occasioned by the effused matter 
being of different degrees of consistence in 
different points. The conglobate glands of 
the thigh and leg are sometimes felt dis- 
tinctly, and are tender to the touch, but are 
seldom materially enlarged: and as. the 
swelling subsides, it has happened, that an 
enlargement of the lymphatic vessels, in 
some part of the limb, has been felt, or been 
supposed to be felt. 

The febrile symptoms having gradually 
disappeared, the pain and tenderness of the 
limb being much relieved, and the swelling 
and tension. being considerably diminished, 
the patient is debilitated and much re- 
duced, and thé limb feels stiff, heavy, be- 
numbed, and weak. When the finger is 
pressed. strongly against it for some time, 
in different points, it is found to be“ less 
elastic than at first, in some places retaining 
the impression of the finger for a longer, in 
other places for a shorter time, or scarcely at 
all... And, if the limb be suffered to hang 
down, or if the patient walk much, it is 
found to be more swelled in the evening, 
and assumes more of an cedematose appear- 
ance: In this state the limb continues for 
a longer or shorter time, and is commonly 
at length reduced wholly, or nearly to the 
natural size. 

Hitherto the disease has been described 
as affecting only one of the inferior extremi« 


‘ 
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ties, and as terminating by resolution, or the 
effusion of a fluid that is removed by the 
absorbents; but, unfortunately, it sometimes 
happens, that after it abates in one limb, 
the other is attacked in a similar way. It 
also happens, in some cases, that the swell. 
ing is not terminated by resolution; for 
sometimes a suppuration takes place in one 
or both legs, and ulcers are formed which 
are difficult to heal. In a few cases, a gan- 
grene has supervened. In some instances, 
the patient has been destroyed by the violence 


- of the disease, before either suppuration or 


gangrene have happened. 

The predisposing causes of this disease, 
when it occurs during the pregnant or puer- 
peral state, or in a short time afterwards, 
appear to be, Ist. The increased irritability 
and disposition to inflammation which prevail 
during pregnancy, and in a still higher degree’ 
for some time after parturition. 2ndly. The 
over-distended, or relawed state of the blood- 
vessels of the inferior part of the trunk and of 
the lower extremities, produced during the 
latter months of utero-gestation. 

Amongst the exciting causes of this dis- 
ease may be enumerated, Ist. Contusions, 
or violent exertions of the lower portions of 
the abdominal and other muscles inserted in 
the pelvis, or thighs, or of the muscles of 
the inferior extremities, and contusions of 
the cellular texture connected with these 
muscles, during a tedious labour. Qdly.. The 
application of cold and moisture, which are 
known to act very powerfully upon every 
system in changing’ the natural distribution 
of the circulating fluids, and, consequently, 
in a system predisposed by parturition, may 
assist in producing the disease, by occasion=: 
ing the fluids to be impelled, in unusual 
quantity, into the weakened vessels of the 
lumbar, hypogastric, and inguinal regions, 
and of the inferior extremities. Sdly. Sup- 
pression, or diminution of the lochia, and 
of the secretion of milk, which, by inducing 
a plethoric state of the sanguiferous sys- 
tem, may occasion an inflammatory diathesis, 
may favour congestion, and the determin« 
ation of an unusual quantity of blood to the 
vessels of the parts just mentioned, and 
thus contribute to the production of an in- 
flammation of these parts. 4thly, Food taken 
in too large quantity, and of a too stimulat= 
ing quality, especially when the patient does 
not give suck. This cause both favours the. 
production of plethora, and stimulates the 
heart and arteries to more frequent and vio« 
lent action ; the effects of which may be exe 
pected to be particularly. felt in the lumbar, 
hypogastric, or inguinal regions, and in the 
lower extremities, from the state of their 
blood-vessels. 5thly, Standing, or walking toa 
much, before the arteries and veins of the lower : 
half of the body have recovered sufficiently 
from the effects of the distension which existed 
during the latter months of pregnancy. This 
must necessarily occasion too great a deter» 
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winatin of Blosd £6 these parts, and: cons 
sequently too great a congestion in them ; 
whence they will be more stimulated than 
the upper parts of the body, and inflamma- 
tion will sometimes be excited in them. 

From an attentive consideration of the 
whole of the phenomena observable in this 
disease, and of its remote causes and cure, 
no doubt remains, Dr. Hull thinks, that the 
proximate cause consists in an inflammatory 
affection, producing suddenly a considerable 
effusion of serum and coagulating lymph 
JSrom the exhalanis into the cellular membrane 
of the limb. 

PHLEGMA’SIZ., Inflammations. The 
second order in the class pyrevie of Cullen’s 
nosological arrangement, characterized by 
pyrexia, with topical pain and inflamma- 
tion; the blood, after venesection, exhibit- 
ing a buffy coat. 

Putecmatorrua’cia. (From Aeyyua, 
mucus, and pyyvuut, to break out.) A dis- 
charge of thin mucous phlegm from the 
nose, through cold. 

PHLE/GMON. (From pAcye, to burn.) 
Phlegmone. An inflammation of a bright 
red colour, with a throbbing and pointed 
tumour, tending to suppuration. 

Putociston. (From $doyigw, to burn.) 
The inflammable principle. Stahl gave this 
term to a principle which he imagined was 
pure fire, or the matter of fire fixed in com- 
bustible bodies, in order to distinguish it 

‘om fire in action, or in a state of liberty. 
Phlogisticated air. See Nitrogen gas. 
PHLOGO'SIS. (From Proryow, to in- 

. flame.) Inflammation. 

PHLYCTA’NA.. (Sdverawat, small 
bladders.) Phlyctis. Phlysis. Small pel- 
Incid vesicles, that contain a serous fluid. 
Linnzus and Vogel use phlyctena as syno- 
nymous with hydatis. 

Puiyza’cium. (From ¢Avéw, to be hot.) 
A pustule on the skin, excited by fire, or 
heat. See Pustule. ) 

Pua'nix pactyui'Fera. (Phenix; from 
Phenicia, its native soil.) The systematic 
name of the date-tree. Phenix frondibus 
pinnatis ; foliolis ensiformibus complicatis, of 
Linnzus. The fruit is called dactylus or 
date. Dates are oblong. Before they are 
ripe, they are rather rough and astringent; 
_but when perfectly matured, they are much 
of the nature of the fig. See Ficus Carica. 
Senegal dates are most esteemed, they hav- 
ing a more sugary, agreeable flavour than 
those of Avgypt and other places. 

PHOSPHATES. (Phosphas; from 
phosphorus.) Salts formed by the union of 
phosphoric acid with different bases; thus, 
phosphate of ammonia, phosphate of lime, &e. 

PHOSPHITES. Phosphis. Salts formed 
by the combination of phosphorous acid with 

 geaie bases ; thus, ammoniacal phosphite, 

Cc. 

Phosphorated hydrogen gas. See Hydr ogen 
84s; phosphuretted. 


» 


‘quantity, and are rendered luminous. 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID. Acidum Rose 
phoricum. | This acid shay be obtained from 
bones, in thé follo manner ; _ — Three 
parts of diluted sulphurie acid are to be 
poured upon four parts of pulverized, ashes 
of bones and occasionally stirred. By these 
means the sulphuric acid combines with the 
calcareous earth, and disengages the phos- 
phoric acid. ‘The mass is then to be re~ 
peatedly washed in water, and the ley slowly 
evaporated: the sulphate of lime, which still 
adheres, will be thus gradually expelled and 
separated by filtration ; and at last, phos- 
phoric acid, in a dry and vitreous form, will 
be obtained, 

Puosruorous acy. . This is obtained by 
the slow combustion of phosphorus at com~- 
mon temperatures... It contains less oxygen 
than the phosphoric acid. 

PHOSPHORUS. (From gas, light, and 
epw, to carry. ) Autophosphorus. \Phospho- 
rus has never been found pure in nature, 
It is always met with united to oxygen, or 
in the state of phosphoric acid. In that 
state it exists very plentifully, and is united 
to different animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances, 

Properties. — Phosphorus is a flesh-co- 
loured or yellowish semi-transparent sub- 
stance, of the consistence of wax, but brittle 
during frost. In atmospheric air, it is lu- 
minous at common temperatures without 
emitting any material heat. It has a rough 
disagreeable taste, and its odour resembles 
that of garlic. Its specific gravity is about 
1.770, water being 1.000. Phosphorus crys- 
tallizes in lamin, in needles, or elongated 
octahedra. Exposed to the light, it be- 
comes covered with a crust, which is first 
white, next orange, and at last red. It | 
become liquid at a temperature of 99° Fahr, 


It takes fire spontaneously, and burns ra- so 


pidly in the open air, at 148° Fahr. with a 
brilliant white flame, and becomes converted, 
into phosphoric acid. It is volatilized at 
554° Fahr. if air be excluded. It is soluble 
in caustic alkalies, by the assistance of heat. 
Expressed and essential oils take up a small 
Sul- 
phuric ether, nitric ether, and ardent spirit, 
dissolve it sparingly in the cold. It com- 
bines with lime, strontia, barytes, sulphur,’ 
and with metals. It is soluble in hydrogen 
gas, and decomposes nitric acid, and me- 
tallic solutions. It acts strongly and fre- 
quently like poison, on living animals. 

Methods of obtaining Phosphorus. — For’ 
some time, phosphorus was made in very 
inconsiderable quantities, and by a tedious 
and disagreeable process, consisting in eva- 
porating considerable quantities of urine, 
and decomposing them by various meats. 

The following processes, now employed,’ 
are more easy and expeditious. 

Giobert’s process. — According to this me- 
thod, phosphorus may be obtained very eco- 
nomically, and without ah offensive’ prepar= 
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ation. It consists in pouring a concentrated 
solution of nitrate of lead, by a little at a 
time, into a quantity of urine, until no 

- more cloudiness is ‘produced by a further 
addition of the solution. The mixture is 
then to be diluted with soft water, and suf- 
fered to stand undisturbed; when the pre- 
Cipitate is fully subsided, the clear fluid is 
to be separated. The precipitate is then 
formed into a paste, with charcoal powder, 
and the mass is to be dried gradually in 
an earthen pan, and then submitted to 
distillation. 

In this process the phosphoric acid of the 
urine, unites to the oxyde of lead of the 
nitrate of lead, and the nitric acid joins to 
the ammonia and soda of the urine; hence 
phosphate of lead, and nitrate of soda and. 
ammonia are formed. The former, being 
insoluble, falls to the bottom, and the latter 
salts remain in the super-natant fluid. On 
adding charcoal to the phosphate of lead, 
and. exposing it to a high temperature, the 
union is again broken; the phosphoric acid 
becomes decomposed, its oxygen unites to 
the charcoal, and forms carbonic acid gas, 
which flies off during the distillation; the 
phosphorus comes over in its simple state, 
and the metal is left behind in the retort, 
together with the super-abundant quantity 
of charcoal. : 

Nicola’s Process: —'Take a quantity of 
bones of adult animals, burn them to white- 
ness in an open fire, and reduce them to a 
fine powder. Upon three pounds of this 
powder, after having been put into a ma- 
trass, there may be poured two pounds of 
concentrated sulphuric acid of commerce ; 
four or five pounds of water’must be after- 
wards added. by degrees, to assist the action 

- of the acid. The whole is then to be left in 
_afgently-heated sand-bath, for about twelve 
* hours, or more, taking care to supply the 
“Joss of water which happens by evaporation. 
The next day, a large quantity of water 
must be added, the clear water afterwards 
- decanted, and the rest strained through a 
cloth or sieve. The residuary matter is 
to be edulcorated by repeated affusions of 
hot water, till it passes tasteless. The 
water which has been used to wash out the 
adhering acid, is mixed with the before 
decanted or strained liquor, and the whole 
fluid is gradually evaporated in a flat 
earthen basin, to the consistence of syrup. 
It is then to be mixed with an equal weight 
of charcoal powder, and submitted to dis- 
tillation in an iron or earthen retort. In- 
stead of applying a receiver, the neck of 
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the retort may be immersed. in a basin of. 


“water, to a small depth, and the phospho- 
rus, as it comes oyer, will fall in drops to 
the bottom. | 

In this process, the sulphuric acid unites 
with the calcareous earth of the bones, and 
forms sulphate of lime ; and the phosphoric 


acid of the bones becomes disengaged, and 


\ 
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yemaings dissolved in the liquor. .'‘The chara 


‘coal, at an elevated temperature, take 
the oxygen from this acid, and carbonic 
acid gas is formed, and phosphorus passes 
over. | 
Method of purifying Phosphorus. — Phos- — 
phorus obtained in either manner is of a — 
dirty blackish colour, and soiled with a — 
certain quantity of charcoal and half-burnt — 
phosphorus, which gives it that appearance. 


In order to purify it, it must be put into — 


a piece of chamois leather, and closely — 
tied up init. The whole is then immersed ~ 
in a vessel of boiling water, the phospho- 
rus melts, and may be pressed through 
the leather, taking care to keep it under 
the water. = 

It is better, however, to purify phospho- 
rus by a second distillation. : 

Dr. Higgins purified it by means of hy~ 
drogen gas. 

Methods of moulding Phosphorus into Cy- 
linders. — 1n order to form phosphorus into 
sticks, a funnel with a long neck may be 
used, the lower orifice of which is closed 
with a cork; the funnel is then to be filled 
with water, and phosphorus put in it, and 
this being plunged into boiling water, the 
heat communicated to the funnel melts the 
phosphorus, which runs into the neck and — 
acquires that form. The funnel is then 


‘removed into a vessel of cold water, and. 


when it is thoroughly cooled, the cork is 
taken out and the phosphorus thrust out 
of its mould with a piece of wood, and 
then preserved in water. 
Pelletier invented another method, which — 
is as follows : . 
Take a few tubes of any length, the aper~ 


_tures of which are of such a size that they 


can be exactly closed with the extremity of 
the finger. Melt the phosphorus in boiling 
water, and apply to it one of the ends of 
the tube, while you hold the other in’ your 
mouth; make a short inspiration, that the 
phgsphorus may ascend a little way in the 
tube ; stop the inspiration when the phos- 


- phorus has risen a sufficient height, and 


close the extremity of the tube with the — 
fore-finger, and immerse it in a basin of — 
cold water. The phosphorus will soon be- — 
come fixed, and by a slight shake may be 
separated from the tube. 

The earliest account we have concerning 
the medicinal use of phosphorus, is in the 
seventh volume of Haller’s Collection of 
Theses, relating to the history and cure of — 
diseases. ‘The original dissertation is en- — 
titled, De Phosphori Loco Medicamenti ad- 
sumpti virtute medica, aliquot casibus sin=” 
gularibus conjirmata, Auctore J. Gabi Mentz. 
There are three cases of singular cures per- — 
formed by means of phosphorus, narrated. 
in this thesis; the history of these cases — 
and cures was sent to Dr. Gabi Mentz, by ~ 
his father. he —) 

The first instance is of a man who la- — 
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boured under a putrid fever ; for whom. the 


best. alexipharmic medicines, as they are * 


called, together with a proper regimen, 
were prescribed. A diarrhoea, however, 
ensued, accompanied with great anxiety 
about the precordia, delirium, and general 
' prostration of the powers of life. Proper 
remedies were tried to stop the diarrhoea, 
and check the disease, but in vain. For 
three days the patient had been insensible 
and exhausted. In this extremity the phy- 
sician had recourse to phosphorus; two 
grains of which were exhibited, together 
with a sufficient quantity of theriaca, to 
make them into a bolus. This occasioned 
a gentle sweat, and general quiet. The 
- dose was twice repeated in the evening, 
and again towards morning, with the ad- 
_ dition of another grain. ‘The sweat be- 
came copious, and the memory and the 
use of the external senses were restored. 
The patient, thus revived, was afterwards 
completely re-established by other reme- 
dies. 

The second case, is that of a man who 
laboured under a bilious fever. Although 
_ yarious remedies appear tu have been judi- 

ciously employed, yet the disease gained 
ground, until at last the patient was almost 
quite exhausted. Three grains of phospho- 
rus were exhibited at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, which produced a little quiet ; 


but the patient became so thirsty that he’ 


could not refrain from drinking. After 
this he was quiet for two hours, and a pro- 
fuse sweat broke out. all over his body. 
The physician seeing this ordered him an- 
other dose in the evening. He slept and 
perspired the whole evening, and by means 
of proper remedies, was afterwards com- 
pletely cured. ; : 

The third case is entitled a malignant ca- 
tarrhal fever, with petechie. It seems to 
have been the common typhus petechialis, of 

- Cullen, accompanied with cough and other 
_catarrhai symptoms in the beginning. We 
_are informed, that on the third day of the 
disease, the patient was deprived of the use 
of his external senses; that he became deli- 
_rious, and exceedingly exhausted. Two 
grains of phosphorus were given to him at 
two o’clock, and two more in the evening, 
which restored him to his senses, and occa- 
sioned a copious sweat. Proper remedies 
were afterwards employed, which accom- 
plished his recovery. 
__ Dr. Mentz appears to have been one of 
the first. practitioners who tried this heroic 
temedy internally. Dr. Morgenstern and 
_ Dr. Hatman seem both to have afterwards 
employed it. 
| ue owing twelve cases, relating to 
this interesting subject, are translated from 
a thesis which is very little known in this 
country. It is the inaugural dissertation of 
one Dr. Wolff, who graduated at Gottingen 
in the year 1791; and who states that the 
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cases are extracted from the private diary of 
his father, a physician of eminence in Po- 
Jand, who practised physic with great suc~ 
cess and reputation for upwards of thirty 
years. . 

Case I. — In the month of August, 1763, 
I was called to a woman twenty-five years 
old, whom I found in a state of low deli- 
rium. Her pulse was small, weak, and 
tremulous, almost vanishing, as it were, 
under the finger. Her whole chest and 
arms were disfigured with livid spots. Her 
neighbours and attenndants informed. me 
that she had been seized with a fever about 
eleven days before I saw her; and that she 
had been attended by some ignorant prac- 
titioner, who, finding that his remedies did 
not succeed, had deserted her the day be- 
fore, declaring that, God alone could cure 
her. 

‘The case appeared to me one of those 
desperate states of disease, in which a prace 
titioner either ought to refrain from doing 
any thing, or to make trial of some new, 
bold, and powerful remedy, which might 
act as an uncommon stimulus to the’nerves, 
and rouse their suppressed energy. Such 
a remedy I expected to find in phosphorus ; 
and accordingly I ordered my patient five 
drops of its solution in xther, which con« 
tained three grains of phosphorus. They 
were exhibited in a spoonful of Rhenish 
wine, and the patient swallowed a few 
cupsful of an infusion of the flores tilize 
after them. I visited the patient three 
hours afterwards, and not finding any 
change, I repeated the dose. Two hours 
were scarcely elapsed when the pulse be- 
gan to rise, and the whole body to be 
diffused with an equal heat; immediately 
afterwards, the pulse became undulatory, 
a breathing sweat (sudor halituosus) broke 
out, and at the same time the delirium 
subsided. 

I exhibited a third dose at the end of 
sixteen hours; a number of red spots then 
appeared on the skin, and the patient com- 
plained very much of a sense of oppres- 
sion and pain at the precordia, and in the 
abdomen. _These symptoms I endeavoured 
to allay by diluents and frequent emollient 
clysters, which brought away a great quan- 
tity of foul feces. The Peruvian bark 
completed the cure. 

Case II. — A young woman twenty-two 
years of age, was, for the first time, delivered- 
of a healthy child. She recovered perfectly 
well for the first nine days; but being then 
greatly frightened by some sudden noise in 
the house, she was seized with a chilly fit, 
afterwards with flushes of heat, and soon 
became delirious. I was called to her on 
the third day, after various remedies had 
been tried in vain by another physician, 
Finding that she had a hard pulse, with 
great oppression in her chest, and a foul 
tongue, I ordered (her to be blooded, to 
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take a solution of Glauber’s éalts, and td 
receive some antiphlogistic and emollient 
elysters. The other physician strongly op- 
posed this advice, contending strenuously 
for his heating diaphoretic plan; and [I 
therefore returned home. He continued 
to administer his alexipharmics and cardiac 
remedies to the unhappy »atient. Three 
days elapsed before I heard any thing of 
her; but some of her friends then waited 
on me, entreating me with great earnest- 
ness to visit her as her physician had de- 
serted her, declaring that it was impossible 
for any one to save her. 

I found her with a tremulous intermit- 
tent pulse; cold extremities, and wandering 
in her intellects. Of the solution of phos- 
phorus I immediately gave her five drops, 
in a little Rhenish wine; and in abont two 
hours after, an equal degree of heat diffused 
itself over her body, and her senses return- 
ed. Upon repeating the dose, a sweat 
broke out, which relieved her sv much that 
I afterwards could proceed with the proper 
remedies for the further cure ine the com- 
plaint. © 

Case III. — A young man, twenty-two 
years old, was seized with a putrido-gastric 
fever, which was accompanied with a white 
miliary eruption. On the seventh day of 
the disease, while under. the influence of a 
profuse sweat, he was taken from his bed, 
at his own desire; and had his linen changed. 
An hour was scarcely elapsed when he 
was seized with great anxiety, the miliary 
eruption almost totally disappeared, and he 
began to grow delirious. Being called to 
him, I gave him the solution of phos- 
phorus, with an infusion of elder flowers; 
and Rhenish wine. In about an hour 
afterwards, the sweat and eruption re- 
turned, and he was snatched from the jaws 
of death. 

Case IV.— A youth, sixteen years old, 
was seized with a putrid fever, on the se- 
venth day of which he was affected with 
diarrhoea of so severe a kind; that he had 
forty-eight stools in the course of a day. 


Being sent for the day after, I found him. 


with an hippocratic countenance, and sub- 
sultus tendinum: Having exhibited the 
phosphorus twice to him, a general breath- 
ing sweat broke out, and the diarrhoea sub- 
sided. Afterwards, proper remedies were 
exhibited; and he was restoted to health in 
fifteen days. 

Seven Cases. — During the year 1770 
and 1771, while the war was carried on 
upon the borders of our remotest pro- 
vinces between the Turks and Russians, 
a putrid fever took its rise in the camps; 
and spread itself to us. It was then that 
I ordered this divine remedy, with the 
happiest effects, te seven sick who laboured 
under the putrid fever, some of. whom 
had_ eruptions, with great ee of 
strength. 
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Case XTT. — A young lady of quality, 
twenty-five years old, endowed with such 
an exquisite degree of nervous sensibility, 
that she used frequently to be affected with. 


spasms and convulsive motions without any 


apparent cause, became pregnant in the 
year 1774, which was the seventh of her — 
marriage. On the third day preceding — 
delivery, she was seized with a disease 
which might be justly said to be somewhat 
between catalepsy and coma vigil, She lay — 
stretched out upon her back, her eyes © 
open and fixed, her legs and arms were 
quite flexible, and remained in any pos- 
ture in which they were put; her pulse 
and respiration were entirely natural, and 
she swallowed whatever fluid was put into 
her mouth. 

After she had remained three days in this 
State, she was delivered of a dead child, 
which, from the marks of putrescency on — 
its body, must have died some days before. .— 

Evacuations carefully employed, anti- — 
spasmodic and neryous remedies exhibited, 
both by the mouth and anus, embrocations | 
and lininents, produced such a salutary ‘ 


_ change, that in fifteen days the patient was 


able to leave her bed, and the greatest hope ~ 
was therefore entertained of her complete 
recovery. But. on the twenty-eighth day 
after delivery, when I went again to visit 
my patient, (who lived at a considerable — 
distance from me,) I found her comiplain- 
ing of rigor and chilliness of the inferior 
extremities, her pulse was frequent and 
small, and her face was more flushed than 
usual. Frictions, clysters, the pediluvium, 
and antispasmodics, were all tried, but 
without producing any favourable event, 
and, towards the middle of the night, she 
became totally rigid; yet she had complete 
possession of her mind, although all the 
external senses, the sight excepted, were — 
abolished.’ I gave to her three drops of 
the solution of phesphorus in a spoonful of 
wine. Scarcely had an hour elapsed when 
a warm sweat broke out, and, together 
with it a white miliary eruption. After- 
wards other remedies were exhibited, which 
effected her recovery. 

Such are the cases related by Dr. Wolff, 
which it is presumed will be found suffi 
ciently interesting to~awaken and arrest the 
attention of the practitioners of this country. 
A medicine of greater powers cannot be 
named, if the facts which have been re- 
lated are correctly true. Little doubt can 
be entertained that many trials will soon 
be made with it in this country; but it is 
to be hoped they will be made with cau- 
tion, and under as favourable circumstances — 
for the reception of such a powerful stimu- 
lus as the nature of the diseases in which it - 
is to be given will admit of. 

The dangerous consequences which are 
likely to follow the injudicious administra- — 
tion of phosphorus cannot be impressed 
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on the mind more strongly than by the re- 
lation of a few cases and experiments which 
are mentioned by Weickard, in the fourth 
part of his miscellaneous writings, (Ver- 
mischte Medicinche Schrifften, von M. A. 
Weickard.) ‘These cases and experiments 
I literally translated from the original Ger- 
man ; a work from which the medical prac- 
titioner may reap much information, being 
replete with practical remarks made by a 
very attentive and accurate observer. 

A Jew, of a phlegmatie habit, was struck 
with apoplexy. He was speechless and 
lame, and could not void his feces except 
he was assisted by art; his appetite, how- 
ever was good. Mineral baths, and many 
remedies, were tried to restore him, but 
in vain, I was at last tempted to make 
a trial of phosphorus. At first, from two 
to three grains were given to him, and it 
was my intention to have increased the dose 
to five or six. ‘The first dose was given in 
a conserve, but the following day in honey. 
His excrements were luminous. Suddéily, 


about the middle of the third night, he 


was seized with violent vomiting, during 
which he was-very ill; but, after the vo- 
miting had ceased, he found himself better. 
The pulse was small and quick. I did not 
venture to give any more phosphorus, pat 
ticularly as his relations were afraid of it. 
A blister was applied, and cooling and de- 
He looked 
very ill, seemed quite exhausted, and ap- 
peared to suffer pain in the abdomen, which 
was a little tumefied. He took some nou- 


 rishment every day ; but what he ate was 


very small in quantity. 


The vorniting 
ceased entirely. 


He lived four days longer, 


- anddied. I did not see him the day when 


that event happened; but he had all the 
symptoms of having died of gangrene. 
There were even externally, according to 
the report of the surgeon, many large gan- 
grenous spots. This case caused me a great 
deal of uneasiness. The patient could not 
speak for some time before his death, and 


- could not therefore describe his sufferings. 


Almost about the same time that Pro- 


_ fessor Zessler exhibited the phosphorus to 


his two patients, the intelligence was com- 
municated to a man who had a tendency 
to apoplexy and to palsy. He had read in 
Mellin’s Materia Medica all that was said 
in praise of phosphorus, and he was, in 
consequence, desirous of making trial of it 5 
but, before he began to take it; he was 
seized with a kind of apoplectic fit, in 
which he lay as if deprived of all power. 
_ He caused three grains of phosphorus to 


_ be rubbed with a little oil, and to be given 


to him; he took his dose morning and 
evening, It seemed to revive him, for he 
got up and waiked about the house. He 
continued to take this medicine several 


_ days, upon which he became feverish, and 


was affected with nausea and loss of appe- 
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tite. A gentle emetic was given him. Two 
days after this I saw him for the first time ; 
he told me that he had been violently af- 
fected with pain in the abdomen, ‘parti- 
cularly towards the evening. He was very 
dry, and his eyes were yellow. When [ 
pressed my hand on the abdomen, it did not 
give him pain. I ordered him whey, nitre, 
acid drinks, cream of tartar, and clysters. 
The third day after this he grew worse. 
I happened to be out of town, and an- 
other physician was sent for, who gave him ° 
musk, and various other remedies. [I vi- 
sited him in the evéning, and found him’ 
gangrenous. His hands were applied to 
his head, as if he suffered acute pain there; 
his screams were loud and unremitting ; 
he was delirious, and spoke unintelligibly, 
and there was not any pulse at the wrist. 
He died about midnight. Upon inspectin 
the body, the liver appeared sheenteed 
and the stomach was gangrenous néar the 
cardia. Is it not to be feared that the 
phosphorus had occasioned this? or was this 
the effect of a gouty or rheumatic acrimony 
thrown upon that part? It was afterwards 
remarked that a number of people were 
seized at this time with vomiting and vio- 
lent pains in the bowels, and also with the 
ilia¢ passion. ‘Two months were scarcely 
elapsed when I met with a case in which 
all the circumstances of the complaint 
were similar to those narrated in the above- 
mentioned case, but where the patient 
had not swallowed a single grain of phos- 
phorus. 

The following are some experiments 
which Dr. Weickard made with phosphorus 
on dogs : — 

<< It isnow,’”’ he observes, *‘ upwards of a 
year since six grains of phosphorus were 
offered to a hungry dog. ‘The phosphorus 
was enclosed in a piece of meat; the dog 
smelt it, atid refused to take it; it was, 
therefore, forced down his throat. He 
immediately began to run about the room, 
exhibiting much anxiety, and seemed de- 
sirous to go out. He grew sick, and vo- 
mited the bolus,’ which seemed to be on 
fire; upon this, the dog again appeared 
impatient to get out. The smell of the 
phosphorus, however, ceased to be emitted, 
by the vomitted matter. _The dog smelt it 
again, and ate it. He immediately became 
extremely lively, springing quickly from one 
table to another. The experiments ought 
to have stopped here; but -some one 
brought another piece of meat, in which 
there were eight grains of phosphorus en-' 
closed. This was also forced down the - 
dog’s throat, and he again vomited it on 
fire; he did not, however, exhibit the 
same anxiety to leave the room which he 
had done the first time, but waited pa- 
tiently, until the disagreeable fcetor which 
arose and filled the apartment, had escaped 
from his morsel, after which he ate it 
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His inclination to leap and run 
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greedily. 


about was now uncommonly great; nothing. 


was too high or too distant for him; but 
as we were “afraid he might do some injury 
by this kind of exercise, he was dismissed 
the apartment. He again vomited once or 
twice; but since that time has remained 
perfectly well,” \ 

Such’ are the principal facts related by 
Weickard. We now come to the latest 
publication on the subject of phosphorus. 
It is a letter on its medicinal virtues by 
M. Alphonso Leroi, and is printed in the 
only volume of Memoirs which the Society 
of Emulation at Paris has yet published. 
One of the first experiments which M. 
Leroi made was upon himself; he swal- 
lowed three grains of phosphorus with some 
theriaca. It is a wonder, he says, that he 
was not killed by it; for phosphorus does 
not require more air than is commonly 
contained in the stomach, in order to take 
fire, and burn in such a manner as to have 
eaten through that organ. ‘‘ For two 
hours,’’ the professor observes, “ I found 
myself extraordinarily incommoded; I 
drank frequently little draughts of cold 
water. After some hours had elapsed the 
uneasiness ceased. My urine was high- 
coloured; but the following day my mus- 
cular force was doubled, and I felt an in- 
supportable venereal irritation. I after- 
wards’ gave this remedy to the young man 
whose case is related in the Gazette de 
Santé, for the 29th of August, 1779. It 
.was truly owing to phosphorus that his 
life was saved in a most malignaut fever, in 
which the prostration of strength was so 
great as not to leave many other resources 
but this remedy.” 

M. Leroi then proceeds to inform us, that 
he has frequently employed phosphorus 
since that time. He at first prescribed it 
in the form of alohoch. It is always diffi- 
cult to pulverize it; but this difficulty he 
overcame in the following manner: ‘‘ He 
puts the phosphorus into warm water, and 
agitates it violently; it divides itself like 
oil, into a great number of little globules, 
and, if cold water be now added, it is pre- 
cipitated to the bottom in the form of a 
powder. 
are to be taken, and rubbed with a little 
sugar, a drop or two of oil, and some yolk 
of an egg. A quarter of a grain every 
day is quite sufficient to produce great 
effects.” 

At other times, he says, he has given it in 
a mixture of oil, syrup, and some aromatic 
distilled water. He asserts, that Kunkel 
gave. phosporus internally in England in 
the form of pills, which were luminous; 
and he informs us that he himself has found 
out the manner of composing them; but 


they require so nice a manipulation, that. 
he has entrusted the secret only to Messrs.’ 
Pelletier, ang bigs being warned by. 


Of this powder one or two grains — 
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his own experience of the mischief which. 


arises from giving it improperly Prepared 
Each pill contains the eighth of a grain of 
phosphorus. ‘They are endowed with a 


soporific and calming property. Professor — 
Leroi has frequently employed them in” 
cases of rheumatismus, in a great number 


of nervous diseases,: pituitous diseases, and, 


in many acute and chronic complaints. — 
He believes that this remedy is capable of 


prolonging life beyond the natural period ; _ 


and after having spoken of its great re~_ 


storative power, he relates the following ~ 


case in confirmation of this opinion ; — 
«* I was one day called to an old man, 


aged eighty-seven, the uncle of Madame 
de Fourqueux, in whom life seemed to be 
almost totally extinguished. I composed 


for him a mixture of six ounces of different 


— 
— 
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distilled aromatic waters, one ounce of oil 


containing three grains of phosphorus, and 
two ounces of syrup. 


Of this he took three © 


table-spoonsful every day; and besides this, 
he took eight drops of volatile alkali, ina 


glass of sweet aromatic water, twice a-day, 
By these means I illu-— 


before his meals. 


minated the dying embers of life, and he — 
survived seven years after an attack of | 
weakness in which it must have appeared 


like madness to attempt to interfere. 


“« T may safely affirm, that I have been. 


as much occupied in seeking out the cases 
in which this medicine proves hurtful, as in 
detecting those in which it is serviceable ; 
and I can assert, not only from my own ex- 
perience, but also from that of the late M. 

Lecointre, my pupil, who was physician to 
the hospital at Nambouillet, that we have 
not found it hurtful in any one case: 
it has only not been useful in some, and. 
that only in such cases in which life was 
already extinct in some parts éf such pa- 
tients as had not a sufficient portion of liv- 


that. 


ing principle in them to reanimate the whole — 


frame.”’ 


M. Leroi affirms, that the divisibility of 


phosphorus is almost infinite; and, in 


proof of this assertion, he states that ‘‘ the — 


body of a woman who died of a putrid fe- 
ver, and who had taken one grain of phos- _ 
phorus, was entirely luminous within. The — 


hands of the late Rielle, the anatomist, who. 


opened the body, were luminous some hours: 


after they had been washed ! |? 

Upon maturely considering all the facts. 
which have been brought forward concern-. 
ing it, little room for doubt will be left in’ 


the mind, as to its uncommon powers ; but, 
although this be granted, experience is still 


wanting to point out the, diseases, and va-_ 


rious stages of disease, in which it may be — 


employed with equal safety and utility, as’ 

also to determine the circumstances under 

which it would be dangerous even to try it.’ 

Thus much may douhtles be asserted. con-— 


cerning it, that it is one of the highest sti- 


muli which we have in xe catalogue of the” 
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materia médica ; and that, although it is 
affirmed by M. Leroi, and others, to be 
«calming and sedative,” it is only so in 
such cases as wine, «ther, Hoffman’s ano- 
dyne liquor, and opium, are also found to 
be calming and sedative, that is, in cases 
where the arterial action of the whole frame 
is nearly exhausted, although still quick. 
‘Every practitioner should be cautioned 
against exhibiting it in any inflammatory 
disease, where much strength exists; and 
in all cases, very small doses should be first 
exhibited, and those with the utmost cir- 
cumspection. 
Phosphuret. -See Phosphuretum. 
PHOSPHURE’TUM. (Phosphuretum, 
from phosphorus.) A combination of phos- 
- phorus not oxygenated, with different bases ; 
‘as, phosphuret of copper, phosphuret of iron, 
& 


ce 

PHOTOPHO’BIA. (From des, light, 
and @ofew, to dread.) Such an intolerance 
of light, that the eye, or rather the retina, 
can scarcely bear its irritating rays. . Such 
patients generally wink, or close their eyes 
in light, which they cannot bear without ex- 
‘quisite pain, or confused vision. ‘The prox- 

imate cause is too great a sensibility in the 
retina. The species are, 

1. Photophobia inflammatoria, or dread 
of light from an inflammatory cause, which 

;is a particular symptom of the internal oph- 
thalmia. 

2. Photophobia, from the disuse of light, 
which happens to persons long confined in 
dark places or prisons ; on the coming out 
of which into light the pupil contracts, aud 
the persons cannot bear light. 
pression of the cataract occasions this symp- 
tom, which appears as though fire and 

lightning entered the eye, not being able to 
bear the strong rays of light. 

_ &. Photophobia nervea, or a nervous pho- 
tophobia, which arises from an increased 


sensibility of the nervous expansion and 


optic nerve}: Itis a symptom of the hydro- 
phobia, and many disorders, both acute and 
mervous. 

4. Photophobia from too great light, as 
looking at the sun, or at the strong light of 
modern lamps. 

PHOTO’PSIA. | (From ws, light, 
‘and ows, vision.) Lucid vision. An af- 
fection of the eye in which the patient per- 
ceives luminous rays, ignited lines, or co- 
ruscations. 

' Pura’emus. (From ¢pacow, to enclose, 

or fence; so called from their being set 
round like a fence of stakes.) The rows of 
teeth. 

PHRE’NES. (Phren, from ¢pny, the 
tind, because the antients imagined it was 
the seat of the mind.) ‘The diaphragm. 

Purenr'sis. See Phrentitis. re 

PHRENIC NERVE. (Nervus phre- 
nicus, from dpeves, the diaphragm.) Dia- 
Phragmatic nerve. It arises from an pnion 


The de- 
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of the branches of the third, fourth, and 
fifth cervical pairs, on each side, passes be- 
tween the clavicle and subclavian artery, 
and descends from thence by the pericar- 
dium to the diaphragm. 


PHRE’NICE ARTE/RIZ. The 
arteries going to the diaphragm. 
PHRE’/NICZ VE'NA, 


[ The veins 
coming from the diaphragm. f 
PHRENI'TIS. (Spewris, from pny, 
the mind.) Phrenesis. Phrenetiasis. Phre- 
nismus.  Cephalitis. Sphacelismus.  Ce- 
phalalgia inflammatoria. By the Arabians 
karabitus. Phrenzy or inflammation of the 
brain. A genus of disease in the Class 
Pyrexia, and Order Phlegmasia, of Cullen ; 
characterized by strong fevér, violent head- 
ache, redness of the face and eyes, impa- 
tience of light and noise, watchfulness, and 
furiousdelnium. It is symptomatic of se- 
veral diseases, as worms, hydrophobia, &c. 
Phrenitis often makes its attacks with a 
sense of fullness in the head, flushing of the 
countenance, and redness of the eyes, the 
pulse being full, but in other respects na- 
tural. As these symptoms increase, the 
patient becomes restless, his sleep is dis: 
turbed, or wholly forsakes him. It some- 
times comes on, as in the epidemic, of which 
Saalman gives an account, with pain, or a 
peculiar sense of uneasiness of the head, 
back, loins, and joints; in some cases, with 
tremor of the limbs, and intolerable pains of 
the hands, feet, and legs. It now and then 
attacks with stupor and rigidity of the whole 
body, sometimes with anxiety and'a sense of 
tension referred to the breast, often accom- 
panied with palpitation of the heart. Some- 
times nausea and a painful sense of weight 
iu the stomach, are among the earliest 
symptoms. In other cases, the patient is 
attacked with vomiting, or complains of the 
heart-burn, and griping pains in the bowels. 
When the intimate connection which sub- 
sists between the brain and every part of 
the system is considered, the variety of the 
symptoms attending the commencement of 
phrenitis is not so surprising, nor that the 
stomach in particular should suffer, which 
so remarkably sympathizes with the brain. 


' These symptoms assist in forming the diag- 


nosis between phrenitis and synocha. The 
pain of the head soon becomes more consi- 
derable, and sometimes very acute. * If 
the meninges,” says Dr. Fordyce, “are 
affected, the pain is acute; if the substance 
only, obtuse, and sometimes but just sensi- 
ble.” And Dr. Cullen remarks, <¢ Iam 
here, as in other analogous cases, of opinion, 
that the symptoms above-mentioned of an 
acute inflammation, always mark inflamma- 
tions of membraneous parts, and that an in- 
flammation of parenchyma, or substance of 
viscera, exhibits, at least commonly, a more 
chronic inflammation.” ; 

_ The seat of the pain is various; some= 
times it seems to occupy the whole head ; 
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sometimes, although more circumseribed, it 
is deep-seated, and ill-defined. In other 
cases it is felt principally i in the forehead or 
occiput. The redness of the face and eyes 
generally increases with the pain, and there 
is often a sense of heat and throbbing in 
the head, the countenance acquiring a pecu- 
liar fierceness. These symptoms, for the 
most part, do not last long before the pa- 
tient begins to talk incoherently, and to 
show other marks of delirium. Sometimes, 
however, Saalman observes, delirium did 
not come on till the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
day. The delirium gradually increases, 
till it often arrives at. a state of phrensy. 
The face becomes turgid, the eyes stare, 
and seem as if bursting from their sockets, 
tears, and sometimes even blood, flowing 
from them; the patient, in many cases, re- 
sembling a furious maniac, from whom it 
is often impossible to distinguish him, ex- 
cept by the shorter duration of his com- 
plaint. The delirium assists in distinguish- 
ing phrenitis and synocha,as it is not a com- 
mon symptom in the latter. When deliri- 
um, does attend synocha, however, it is 
of the same kind as in phrenitis. 

We should, a priori, expect in phrenitis 
considerable derangement in the different 
organs of sense, which so immediately de- 
pend on the state of the brain. The eyes 
are incapable of bearing the light, and false 
vision, particularly that termed muscae volin 
tantes, and flashes of light seeming to. dart 
before the eyes, are frequent symptoms, 
The hearing is often so acute, that the least 
noise is intolerable: sometimes, on .the 
other hand, the patient becomes deaf; and 
the deafness, Saalman observes, and mor- 
bid acuteness of hearing, sometimes alter- 
nate. Affections of the smell, taste, and 
touch, are less observable. 

As the organs of sense are not frequently 
deranged in synocha, the foregoing symp- 
toms farther assist the diagnosis. between 
this complaint and, phrenitis, 

The pulse is not always so, much disturb- 
ed at an early period, as we should expect 
from the violence of the other symptoms, 
compared with what we observe in idiopa- 
thic fevers. When this circumstance is dis- 
tinctly marked, it forms, perhaps, the best 
diagnosis between phrenitis and synocha, 
and gives to phrenitis more of the appear- 
ance of mania. In many cases, however, the 
fever runs as high as the delirium ; then the 
case often almost exactly resembles. a case of 
violent synocha, from which it is the more 
difficult to distinguish it if the pulse be full 

and strong. In seneral, however, the hard. 
ness is more remarkable than in synocha, 
and in many cases the pulse is small and 
hard, which may be regarded. as one of the 
best diagnostics between the two complaints, 
the pulse in synocha. being always. strong 
and full.. In phrenitis it is sometimes, 
though rarely, intermitting, The respir- 
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ation is generally deep and slow, sometimes 
difficult, now and then interrupted with hie- 
cough, seldom hurried and frequent ; a very 
unfavourable symptom. In many of the 
cases mentioned by Saalman, paeimonty 
supervened. 

The deglutition is often difficult, some. — 
times convulsive. The stomach is frequently 
oppressed with bile, which is an unfavour-_ 
able symptom ; and complete jaundice, the 
skin and urine being tinged yellow, some 
times supervenes, Worms in the! stomach 
and bowels are also frequent attendants on 
phrenitis, and, there is reason to believe, 
may have a share in producing i it. The hy- 
drocephalus internus, which is more allied — 
to. phrenitis than dropsy of the brain, 
properly so called, seems often, in part at 
least, to arise from derangement of the prime 
viz, particularly from worms. We cannot 
otherwise “account for the frequent oceur-— 
rence of these complaints. . 

Instead of a superabundance of bile in ~ 
the prime -vie, there is sometimes a defi- 
ciency, which seems to afford even a worse — 
prognosis, The alvine feces being of a 
white colour, and a black cloud in the 
urine, are regarded by Lobb as fatal symp- — 
toms. The black cloud in the urine is © 
owing to an admixture of blood; when ~ 
unmixed, with blood, the urine is generally 
pale, 

There is often a remarkable tendency 
to the worst species of hzemorrhagies, to- 
wards the fatal termination of phrenitis, 
Hemorrhagy from the eyes has already been 
mentioned. Hzemorrhagy from the intes- 
tines also, tinging the stools. with a black 
colour, is not uncommon. ‘These hzemorr- 
hagies are never favourable; but the hemorr- 
hagies characteristic of synocha, particularly 
that from the nose, sometimes occur at an — 
earlier period, and, if copious, generally 
bring relief, More frequently, however, 
blood drops. slowly from the nose, demon. ~ 
strating the violence of the disease, without 
relieving it. In other cases, there is a dis- 
charge of thin mucus from the nose. “a 

‘Tremors of the joints, convulsions of the 
muscles of the face, grinding of the teeth, the 
face from being floridsuddenly becoming pale, _ 
involuntary tears, a discharge of mucus from 
the nose, the urine being of a dark red or yel- 
low colour, or black, or covered with a pellicle, 
the feces being either bilious or white, and 
very foetid, -profuse sweat of the head, neck, 
and shoulders, paralysis of the tongue, ge- 
neral convulsions, much, derangement of the 
internal functions, and the symptoms. of 
other visceral inflammations, particularly of 
the pneumonia, supervening; are enumerated 
by Saalman as affording the most unfavour- . 
able prognosis, ‘The delirium changing to’ 
coma, the pulse at the same time becoming 
weak, and the deglutition difficult, was ge- 
nerally the forerunner of death. When, on 
the contrary, there is a copious hamorrhagy 
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from the hemorrhoidal vessels, from the 
lungs, mouth, or eyen from the urinary pas- 
sages, when the delirium is relieved’ by 
sleep, and the patient remembers his dreams, 
when the sweats are free and general, the 
deafness is diminished or removed, and the 
febrile symptoms become milder, there are 
hopes of recovery. 

In almost all diseases, if we except those 
which kill suddenly, as the fatal termination 
approaches, nearly the same train of symp- 
toms supervenes, viz. those denoting ex- 
treme debility of all the functions. Saalman 
remarks that the blood did not always show 
the buffy coat. ‘ 

Phrenitis, like most other complaints, has 
sometimes assumed an intermitting form, 

the fits coming on daily, sometimes every 
second day. When phrenitis terminates fa- 


vourably, the typhus, which succeeds the 


increased excitement, is generally. less in 

proportion to that excitement, than in idio- 
_ pathic fevers; a circumstance which assists 
_ in distinguishing phrenitis from synocha. 

The imperfect diagnosis ,between these 

complaints is further assisted by the effects 
of the remedies employed. For in phrenitis 
in removing the delirium and other local 
symptoms the febrile symptoms in general 

soon abate. Whereas in synocha, although 
the delirium and head-ache be removed, yet 
the pulse continues frequent, and other 
marks of indisposition remain for a much 
longer time. ; 

It will be of use to present, at one view, 
the circumstances which form the diagnosis 
between phrenitis and synocha. 

Synocha generally makes its attack in the 
same manner; its symptoms are few and 
little varied. The symptoms at the com- 
mencement of phrenitis are often more com- 
plicated, and differ considerably in different 
cases. Derangement of the internal func- 
tions is comparatively rare in synocha. In 

' phrenitis it almost constantly attends, and 
often appears very early. The same observ- 
ation applies to the derangement of the 
organs of sense. In, synocha, the pulse 
from the commencement is frequent and 
strong. In phrenitis, symptoms denoting 
the local affection often become considerable 
before the pulse is much disturbed. In 
phrenitis, we have seen that the pulse some- 
times very suddenly loses its strength, the 
worst species of hemorrhagies, and other 
symptoms denoting extreme debility, show- 
ing themselves; and such symptoms are ge- 
nerally the forerunner of death: but that when 
the termination is favourable, the degree of 
typhus which succeeds it is less in proportion 

_ to the preceding excitement than in synocha. 
Lastly, if we succeed in removing the de- 
» lirium and other symptoms affecting the 
head, the state of the fever is found to par- 
take of this favourable change more imme- 
diately and completely than in synocha, 
where, although we succeed in relieying the 
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head-ache or delirium, the fever often suffers 
little abatement. Shy hia , 

With regard to the duration of phrenitis, 
Eller observes, that when it proves fatal, 
the patient generally dies within six or seven 
days. In many fatal cases, however, it 
is protracted for a longer time, especially 
where the remissions have been consider- 
able. Upon the whole, however, the longer 
it is protracted, providing the symptoms do 
not become worse, the better is the prog- 
nosis. 

On the first attack of the disease we must 
begin by bleeding the patient, as largely as 
his strength will permit: it may be pro- 
ductiye of more relief to the head, where the 
patient cannot spare much blood, if the tem- 
poral artery, or the jugular vein be opened ; 
and in the progress of the complaint o¢ca- 
sional cupping or leeches may materially 
assist the other means employed. Active 
cathartics should be given directly after tak- 
ing blood, calomel with jalap, followed by 
some saline compound in the infusion of 
senna, until the bowels are copiously evacu-~ 
ated. The head should be shaved, and kept 
constantly cool by some evaporating lotion, 
Antimonial and mercurial preparations may 
then be given to promote the several dis- 
charges, and diminish arterial action: to 
which purpose digitalis also may power- 
fully concur. Blisters to the back,of the 
neck, behind the ears, or to the temples, 
each perhaps successively, when the violence 
of the disorder is lessened by proper evacu- 
ations, may contribute very much to obviate 
internal mischief. The head should be kept 
raised, to counteract the accumulation of 
blood there ; and the antiphlogistic regimen 
must be observed in the fullest extent. 
Stimulating the extremities by the pedilu- 
vium, sinapisms, &c. may be of some use 
in the decline of the complaint, where an 
irritable state of the brain appears, 

Pureneti/asis. See Phrenitis, 

Phrensy. See Phrenitis. 

Purueirrasis. (From ¢fep, a louse.) 
See Phthiriasis: 

Purueirivum. See Phtheiroctonum. 

PHTHIRIVASIS, (From ¢@ep, a 
lousg.) Morbus Pediculosus. Pediculatio. 
Phtheiriasis. A disease in which several 
parts of the body generate lice, which often 
puncture the skin, and, produce little sordid 
ulcers. 

Puruerro’cronum. (From Geip, alouse, 
and Kreww, to kill, because it destroys lice.) 
Phtheirium. ‘The herb staphis-agria, or 
Staves-acre. 


PHTHISIS, (From $6, to consume.) 


Tabes Pulmonalis. Pulmonary consump- 
tion, A disease represented. by Dr. Cullen 
as a sequel of hemoptysis: it is. known by 
emaciation, debility, cough, hectic fever, 
and purulent, expectoration. g 

Species : 1. Phthisis incipiens,, incipient, 
without any expectoration of pus, 
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2. Phihisis humida, with an expectoration 
of pus. ; ¥/ 
5. Phthisis scrophulosa, from scrophulous 
tubercles in the lungs, &c. 
4. Phihisis hemeptoica, from hemoptysis. 
5. Phthisis ecanthematica, from exanthe- 
mata. 
6. Phthisis chlorotica, from chlorosis. 
7. Phthisis syphilitica, from a venereal 
ulcer in the lungs. . 
The causes which predispose to this dis- 
ease are very numerous. The following 
are, however, the most general: hereditary 
disposition ; particular formation of body, 
obvious by a long neck, prominent shoulders, 
and narrow chest; scrophulous diathesis, 
indicated by a fine clear skin, fair hair, deli- 
cate rosy complexion, large veins, thick up- 
per lip, a weak voice, and great sensibility ; 
certain diseases, such as syphilis, scrophula, 
the small-pox, and measles; particular em- 
ployments exposing artificers to dust, such 
as needle-pointers, stone-cutters, millers, &c. 
or to the fumes of metals or minerals under 
a confined and unwholesome air; violent 
passions, exertions, or affections of the mind, 
as grief, disappointment, anxiety, or close 
application to study, without using proper 
exercise; frequent and excessive debauche- 
ries, late watching, and drinking freely of 
strong liquors: great evacuations, as diar- 
rhea, diabetes, excessive venery, fluor albus, 
immoderate discharge of the menstrual flux, 
and the continuing to suckle too long under 
a debilitated state; and, lastly, the applica- 
tion of cold, either by too sudden a change 
of apparel, keeping on wet clothes, lying in 
damp beds, or exposing the body too sud- 
denly to cool air, when heated by exercise ; 
in short, by any thing that gives a consider- 
able check to the perspiration. “The more 
immediate or occasional causes of phthisis 
are, hemoptysis, pneumonic inflammation 
: proceeding to suppuration, catarrh, asthma, 
and tubercles, the last of which is by far the 
most general. The incipient symptoms 
usually vary with the cause of the disease ; 
but when it arises from tubercles, it is 
usually thus marked: It begins with a short 
dry cough, that at length becomes habitual, 
but from which nothing is spit.up for some 
time, except a frothy mucus that seems to 
proceed from the fauces. The breathing is 
at the same time somewhat impeded, and 
upon the least bodily motion is much hur- 
ried: asense of straitness, with oppression 
at the chest, is experienced: the body be- 


comes gradually leaner, and great languor, 


with indolence, dejection of spirits, and loss 
of appetite, prevail. In this state the patient 
. frequently continues a considerable length 
of time, during which he is, however, more 
readily affected than usual by slight colds, 
and upon one or other of these occasions the 
cough becomes more troublesome and se- 
vere, particularly by night, and it is at 
length attended with an expectoration, which 
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towards morning is more freé atid copious; 
By degrees the matter which is expectorated 
becomes more viscid and opaque, and now 
assumes a greenish colour and purulent ap- 
pearance, being on many occasions streaked 
with blood. In some cases, a “more severe 
degree of hemoptysis attends, and the 
patient spits up a considerable quantity of 
florid, frothy blood. The breathing at 
length becomes more difficult, and the ema- 
ciation and weakness go on increasing. With 
these, the person begins to be sensible of pain. 
in some part of the thorax, which, however, is 
usually felt at first under the sternum, parti-— 
cularly on coughing. At a more advahced — 
period of the disease, a pain is sometimes felt — 
on one side, and at times prevails in so high a A: 
degree, as to prevent the person from lying — 
easily on that side; but it more frequently — 
happens, that it is felt only on making a 
full inspiration, or coughing. Even where 
no pain is felt it often happens, that those 
who labour under phthisis cannot lie easily © 
on one or other of their sides, without a fit — 
of coughing being excited, or the difficulty — 
of breathing being much increased. At the 
first commencement of the disease, the pulse 
‘is often natural, or perhaps is soft, small, — 
and a little quicker than usual; ‘but when ~ 
the symptoms which have been enumerated 
have subsisted for any length of time, it then 
becomes full, hard, and frequent.. At the 
same time the face flushes, particularly after 
eating, the palms of the hands and soles of. 
the feet are affected with burning heat; the 
respiration is difficult and laborious ; even-_ 
ing exacerbations becomes obvious, and by 
degrees, the fever assumes the hectic form. 
This species of fever is evidently of the re- 
mittent kind, and has exacerbations twice 
every day. The first occurs usually about 
noon, and a slight remission ensues about — 
five in the afternoon. ‘This last is, how- 
ever, soon succeeded by another exacer- 
bation, which increases gradually until after 
midnight; but about two o’clock in the. 
morning a remission takes place, and this — 
becomes more apparent as the morning ad- 
vances. During the exacerbations the patient 
is very sensible to any coolness of the air, — 
and often complains of a sense of cold when 
his skin is, at the same time preternaturally 
warm. Of these exacerbations, that of the 
evening is by far the most considerable. 
From the first appearance of the hectic 
symptoms, the urine is high coloured, and 
’ deposits a copious branny red sediment. The — 
appetite, however, is not greatly impaired, 
the tongue appears clean, the mouth is usu- © 
ally moist, and the thirst is inconsiderable. 
AAs the disease advances, the fauces put on 
rather an inflamed appearance, and are be- 
set with aphthe, and the red vessels of the 
tunica adnata become of a pearly white. 
During the exacerbations, a florid circum- 
scribed redness appears on each cheek ; but 
at other times the face is pale, and the 
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countenance somewhat dejected. At the 
commencement of hectic fever, the belly is 
usually costive; but in the more advanced 
stages of it, a diarrhoea often comes on, and 
this continues to recur frequently during the 
remainder of the disease; colliquative sweats 
likewise break out, and these alternate with 
each other, and induce vast debility. In 
the last stage of the disease the emaciation 
is so great, that the patient has the appear- 
ance of a walking skeleton ; his countenance 
is altered, his cheeks are prominent, his eyes 
look hollow and languid, his hair falls off, 
his nails are of a livid colour, and much in- 
curvated, and his feet are affected with 
edematous swellings. ‘To the end of the 
disease the senses remain entire, and the 
mind is confident and full of hope. It is, 
indeed, a happy circumstance attendant on 
phthisis, that those who labour under it are 
seldom apprehensive or aware of any danger ; 
pee it is no uncommon occurrence to meet 
with persons labouring under its most ad- 


vanced stage, flattering themselves with a. 


speedy recovery, and forming distant pro- 
_ jects under that vain hope. Some days be- 
- fore death the extremities become cold. In 

some cases a delirium precedes that event, 
and continues until life is extinguished. 

As an expectoration of mucus from the 
lungs may possibly be mistaken for puru- 
lent matter, and may thereby give us reason 
to suspect that the patient labours under a 
confirmed phthisis, it may not be amiss to 
point out a sure criterion, by which we shall 
always be able to distinguish the one from 
the other. ‘The medical world are indebted 
to the late Mr. Charles Darwin for the dis- 

_ covery, who has directed the experiment to 
be made in the following manner: 

Let the expectorated matter be dissolved 
in vitriolic acid, and in caustic lixivium, and 
add pure water to both solutions. If there 

- is a fair precipitation in each, it is a certain 

- sign of the presence of pus; but if there is 
not a precipitate in either, it is certainly 
mucus. 

Sir Everard Home, in his dissertation on 
the properties of pus, informs us of a curious, 
and apparently a decisive mode of distin- 
_guishing accurately between pus and animal 
mucus. Theproperty, he observes, which cha- 
racterises pus, and distinguishes it from most 
other substances, is, its being composed of 
globules, which are visible when viewed 
through a microscope; whereas animal mu- 
cus, and all chemical combinations of ani- 
mal substances appear in the microscope to 
be made up of flakes. This property was 

_ first noticed by the late Mr. John Hunter. 

_ Pulmonary consumption is in every case 
to be considered as attended with much 
danger ; but it is more so when it proceeds 
_from tubercles, than when it arises in con- 

sequence either of hemoptysis, or pneumo- 

nic suppuration. In the last instance, the 
risk will be greater where the abscess breaks 
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inwardly, and gives rise to empyema, than 
when its contents are discharged. by the 
mouth. Even cases of this nature have, 
however, been known to terminate in imme- 
diate death. The impending danger is ge- 
nerally to be judged of, however, by the 
hectic symptoms; but more particularly by 
the fetor of the expectoration, the degree of 
emaciation and debility, the colliquative 
sweats, and the diarrhoea. ‘The disease has, 
in many cases, been found to be consider- 
ably retarded in its progress by pregnancy ; 
and in a few has been alleviated by an attack 
of mania. = 

The morbid appearance most: frequently. 
to be met with on the dissection of those. 
who die of phthisis, is the existence of tu- 
bercles in the cellular substance of the 
lungs. These are small tumours which 
have the appearance of indurated: glands, 
are of different sizes, and are often found in 
clusters. Their firmness is usually in pro- 
portion to their size, and when laid open in 
this state they are of a white colour, and of 
a consistence nearly approaching to cartilage. 
Although indolent at first, they at length 
become inflamed, and lastly form little ab- 
scesses or vomica, which breaking and 
pouring their contents into the bronchia, 
give rise to a purulent expectoration, and 
thus lay the foundation of phthisis. Such 
tubercles or vomice are most usually situ- 
ated at the upper and back part of. the 
lungs; but in some instances they occupy 
the outer part, and then adhesions to the 
pleura are often formed. 

When the disease is partial, only about a 
fourth of the upper and posterior part of the 
lungs is usually found diseased; but in 
some cases life has been protracted till not 
one-twentieth part of them appeared, on dis- 
section, fit for performing~their function. 
A singular observation, confirmed, by the . 


‘morbid collections of anatomists, is, that the 


left lobe is much oftener affected than the 

right. ; 
The indications are, 1. To moderate in- 
flammatory action. 2 To support the 
strength, and promote the healing of ulcers 
in the lungs. 3. To palliate urgent symp- 
toms. The first object may require occa- 
sional small bleedings, where the strength 
will permit, in the early period of the dis- 
ease; but in the scrophulous this measure 
is scarcely admissible. Local pain will 
more frequently lead to the use of cupping, 
with or without the scarificator, leeches, 
blisters, and other modes of deriving the 
nervous energy, as well as blood, from the 
seat of the disease. ‘The bowels must be. 
kept soluble by gentle laxatives, as cassia, 
manna, sulphate of magnesia, &c.: and 
diaphoresis promoted by saline medicines, 
or the pulvis ipecacuanhe compositus, ‘The 
occasional use of an emetic may benefit the 
patient by promoting the function of the 
skin, and expectoration, especially where 
- y y 4 
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there is\a Wheézing respiration. The inha- 
lation of stéam, impregnated, perhaps, with 
hemlock, ‘or ether, may be useful as sooth- 
ing the lungs, and facilitating expectoration, 
Certain sedative remedies, particularly digi- 
‘talis, and heiilock, have been much. em- 
ployed in this disease ; and in so far as they 
moderate the icikeulation, and relieve pain, 
they are clearly beneficial: but too much 
reliance Must not be placed upon them. 
Cértain ‘sedative gases have been also pro- 
posed to be respired by the patient, as hy- 
drogen, &c., but their utility is very ques+ 
tionable. Among the tonic medicines the 
mineral acids are, perhaps, the most gene- 
rally useful; however, myrrh and ‘chaly- 
beates, in moderate doses, often answer a 
good purpose. But ‘a great deal will de- 
pend on a due regulation of the diet, which 
should be of a nutritious kind, but not 
heating, or difficult of digestion: milk, 
especially that of the ass; farinaceous vege- 
tables; acescent fruits ; the different kinds 
of ghell-fish ; the Nichen islandicus, boiled 
with milk, &c.are of this description. Some 
a of gestation regularly employed, par- 
ticularly sailing; warm clothing ; removal 
toa warm climate, or to a Sure ind. mild 
air in this, may materially concur in arrest- 
ing the progress of the disease, in its incipi- 
ent stage. With regard to urgent symp- 
toms requiring palliation, the cough may be 
allayed by demulcents, but especially mild 
opiates swallowed slowly; colliquative 
sweats by acids, particularly ‘the mineral ; 
diarrhoea by chalk, and other astringents, 
but most effectually by small doses of opium. 
-Purnr’sis iscura’pica. <A wasting of 
the thigh and leg from an abscess or other 
cause in the hip. 
Purur'sis purrtia. An amaurosis. 
Puruo’R1A. (From @opa, an abortion. ) 
Medicines which promote abortion. 
‘Pu. (ov, or dev, from phua, Arab.) 
See Valeriana phu. 

Puycer'ruton. (From vw, to grow.) 
‘ A red and painful tubercle in the arm-pits, 
neck and groins. an 

Payiactr’Rium. (From vAacow, to 
preserve. ) An amulet or preservative 
against infection. 

” Piyiia'yraus E'Merica. The system- 
atic name of the Indian tree, from which the 
emblic myrobalan 4 is obtained. 

Puy txii'ris. . (Frem gvadov, a leaf; so 
called because the leaves only appear. ) "See 
~ Aspleniwm scolopendrium. 

PHY'MA. (From vw, to produce.) 
Es fags tubercle on any external part of the 


botry’s ALIS. (From pueaw, to in- 
flate ; so called because its seed is contained 
in a: kind of bladder. ) The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Puy'sais ALKEKE'NGI. The systematic 
name of the winter cheray Alkekengi. Ha- 
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licecabum. This plant, Physalis ; foliis ges 

minis integris acutis caule | nerbaced, infernt 
subramosa, of Linneus, is cultivated in our 
gardens. The berries are recommended as” 


a diuretic, from sik to twelve for a dose, in 


dropsical and calculous diseases. . 
PHYSCO’NIA. (From voor, abig- — 
bellied fellow.)  Hyposdrca.  Hypersar- 
chidios. Enlargement of the abdomen. A 3 
genus of disease in the class cachexia, and — 
order intumescentie, of Cullen ; known by 
a tumour occupying chiefly one part of the — 
abdomen, increasing slowly, and neither so= _ 


norous nor fluctuating, Species: 1. He- ~ 
patica, 2 Splenica. 5. Renalis. 4. Utes 4 
rvina. 5. Ab ovario. 6. Meséenterica. 


vio 
8. Visceralis. a 
Puysr’ma. (From voaw, to inflate.) — 
Physesis. A windy tumour. | 
Puyse’teR MACROCE/PHALUS. (Physeter, 
from vcaw, to inflate; so named from its — 
action of blowing and discharging water 
from its nostrils, and macrocephalus, from 
paxpos, long, and xeparn, the head; from — 
the length “of its head.) The spermaceti . 
whale. Spermaceti, now calied in the — 
pharmacopeia Cetacedm, is an oily, con- — 
crete, crystalline, semi-transparent matter, ~ 
obtained from the cavity of the cranium ‘of — 
several species of whales, but principally 
from the Physeter macrocephalus, or sper- 
maceti whale. It was formerly very highly- 
esteemed, and many virtues were attributed. 
to it; but it is now chiefly employed in af- 
fections of ‘the lungs, prime vie, kidneys, 
&c. as a softening remedy, mixed with mu- 
cilages. It is also employed by surgeons 
as an emollient in form of cerates, ‘oint= 
ments, &c. See also Ambergris. 
PHYSIOGNOMY. (Physiognomia, 
from pvois, nature, and yivwoKw, to know.) 
The art of knowing the disposition of a per- 
son from the countenance, 
PHYSIOLOGY.  (Physiologia, from. 
puois, nature, and Aovyos, a discourse.) The 
science which treats of the actions and pow- 


Omentalis. 


_ers of an animated body. 


Puysocr'tx. (From ¢voa, wind, and 
KnAn, a tumour.) A species of hernia, 
whose contents are distended with wind. 

Puysoce/pHatus. (From gvoa, wind,” 
and Kepady, the head.) Emphysema of the 
head. See Pnewmatosis. 

PHYSOME’TRA. (From ¢vcaw, to 
inflate, and pytpa, the womb.) Hystero- 
physe. A windy swelling of the uterus. A 
tympany of the womb. A genus of disease — 
in the class cachewie, and order intwmescen- 
tie, of Cullen ; characterized by a perma- 
nent elastic swelling of the hypogastrium, 
from flatulent distension of the womb. Ie 
is a raré disease, and seldom admits of a 
cure. 

Puyrru’aa, (From gurevw, to gene- 
rate; so called from its great increase and 
growth. ) The herb rocket. 

ieabaeti 5 (Phytolacca, From 


pr 
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“pvtoy, a plant, and Aakka, gum» lac; so 


called because it is of the colour of lacca.) 


‘The name of a genus of plants. Class, De- 
candrias Order, Decagynia. 

_ Puytora'cca pecanpara: = Thesystem- 
atic name of the Pork-physic. Pork-weed. 


Poke-weed. Red weed of Virginia. Red 
night-shade. American night-shade. Solanum 
racemosum Americanum. Solanum magnum 
virgintanum rubrum. In Virginia and other 
parts of America, the inhabitants boil the 
leaves,and eat them in the manner of spinach. 
They are said to have an anodyne quality, 
and the juice of the root is violently cathar- 
tic. The Portuguese had formerly a trick 
of mixing the juice of the berries with their 
red wines, in order to give them a deeper 


‘colour; but it was found to debase the fla- 


vour. This was represented to his Portu- 
guese majesty, who ordered all the stems to 
be cut down yearly before they produced 
flowers, thereby to prevent any farther adul- 
teration. This plant has been used as a 
cure for cancers, but to no purpose. 

PHYTOLOGY. (Phytologia. From 
gvutoy, an herb, and Aoyos, a discourse.) 
That part of the science of natural history 
which treats on plants. 

Puyromivera‘t1a. (From gvror, a plant, 
and mineralis, a mineral.) Substances of 


a vegetable and mineral nature; as amber. 


PI'A MA’/TER. (Pia mater, the na-~ 
tural mother; so called because it embraces 


the brain, as a good mother folds her 


child.) Zocalis membrana. Meninzx tenuis. 
A thin membrane, almost wholly vascular; 
that is firmly accreted to the convolutions 
of the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla ob- 
longata, and medulla spinalis. Its use 
appears to be, to distribute the vessels to, 
and contain the substance of, the cere- 
brum. 
~PYCA. (Pica, the magpie; so named 
because it is said the magpie is subject to 
this affection.) Picatio. Malacia.  Allo- 
triophagia. Citta. Cissa. Longing. De- 
praved appetite, with strong desire for 
unnatural food. It is very common to 
pregnant women and chlorotic girls, and 
by some it is said to occur in men who 
labour under suppressed hemorrhoids. 
Picea. (Uerus, pitch.) The common 
or red fir or pitch-tree is so termed. The 
cones, branches, and every part of the tree, 


_ affords the common resin called frankin- 


* €ense. 


_@ species of colic, 


See Pinus abies. 
Picuu'rim. See Pechurim. 
Prcris ecutiorpEs. (From mucpos, bit 


ter, and echioides, from exis, a viper, and 
_ «00s, resemblance. ) 


The systematic name 
of the common ox-tongue; the leaves are 
frequently used as a pot-herb by the coun- 
try people, who esteem it good to relax-the 
bowels. 

. Picro’xivs.. (From the Pictones, wad 
were subject to this: disease.) Applied to 
It should be rather 
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called collica pictorum, the’ painter’s eehid, 
because, from their use of lead, they” ate 
much afficted with it. 

Pie/stkum. (From ttle, to press.) 
An instrument to compress the héad of a 
dead foetus, for its more easy extraction 
from the womb. 

Pic-nut. Farth-nut. Ground-nut.’ The 
bulbous root of the Bunium bulbocastanum 
of Linnzus: which sée. Pig-nuts, so called 
because that animal is very fond of them, 
and will dig with ifs. snout to some depth 
for them, are of 4 dirty, brownish colour, 4 
little bigger than a hazel-nut, and flavoured 
like the chesnut. They are said to possess 
a styptic quality, and are deemed service= 
able in laxity of the kidneys. 

PIGME’NTUM. (From pingo, to 
paint.) Pigment. This name is given by 
anatomists to a mucous substance found 
in the eye, which is of two kinds. The 
pigment of the iris, is that which’ covers 
the anterior and posterior surface of thé 
iris, and gives the beautiful variety of co- 
lour in the eyes. The pigment of the cho= 
roid membrane, is a black or brownish 
mucus, which covers the anterior surface of 
the choroid membrane, contiguous to thé 
retina and the interior surface of the ciliary 
processes, 

Pr'ta uy'stricrs. The bezoar hystricis. 

Prta marina. <A species of aleyonium 
found on sea-coasts amongst wrack. It 
is said to kill worms, and when calcined 
to be useful in scrophula. 

Piles. See Hamorrhois. 

Pile-wort. See Ranunculus ficaria. 

Pi't1 coner’nitt. The hair of the head, 
eye-brows, and eye-lids, are so termed, be- 
cause they grow in utero. 

Pri rosrer’nitt. The hair which grows 
from the surface of the body after birth, is 
so termed, in contradiction to that which 
appears before birth; as the hair of the 
head, eye-brows, and eye-lids. 

Pitosr’tta. (From pilus, hair, because 
its leaves are hairy.) See Hieracium. 

Pills, aloétic, with myrrh. See Pilula 
aloés cum myrrha. ' 

Pills, compound aloétic. 


See Pilule aloés 
composite. 


Pills, compound anes See Pilule 
cambogie composite. 
Pills, compound galbanum. See Pilule 


galbani composite. 

Pills, compound squill. 
composite. 

Pills’ of iron with myrrh. 
ferri composite. . 

Pills, soap, with opium. 
ponis cum opi. 

Pills, mercurial. See Pilule hydrargyri. 

Pills, “compound calomel. See Pilule 
hydrargyri submuriatis composite. 

PYLULA. A pill, A small round 
form of medicine the size of a pea. The 
consistence’ of pills is best preserved by 
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See Pilule scille 
See Pilule 


See Pilule $d-= 
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keeping the mass in bladders, and o¢ca- 
sionally moistening it. In the direction of 

masses to be thus divided, the proper con- 
sistence is.to be looked for at first, as well 
as its preservation afterwards; for if the 
mass then become hard and dry, it is unfit 
for that division for which it was originally 
intended; and this is in many instances 
such an objection to the form, that it is 
doubtful whether, for the purposes of the 
pharmacopeeia, the greater number of arti- 
cles had not better be kept in powder, and 
their application to the formation of pills, 
left to extemporaneous direction. 

Py'LuL# a‘Lors comro’sira. Compound 
aloetic pills. ‘« Take of extract of spike- 
aloe, powdered, an ounce; extract of gen- 
tian, half an ounce; oil of caraway, forty 
minims; simple syrup, as much as is suffi- 
cient.. Beat them together, until they form 
an uniform mass.” From fifteen to twenty- 
five grains prove moderately purgative and 
stomachic. . | 

Priute a’tors cum My’rrua. Aloetic 
pills with myrrh. “ Take of extract of 
spike aloe, two ounces; saffron, myrrh, of 
each an ounce; simple syrup, as much as 
is sufficient. Powder the aloes and myrrh 
separately; then beat them all together 
until they form an uniform mass.’? From 


ten grains to a scruple of this pill, substi. 


tuted for the pilula Rufi, prove stomachic 
and ‘laxative, and are calculated for delicate 
females, especially where there is uterine 
obstruction. 
Pituta& camno/cim compo’sir#. Com- 
pound gamboge pills. . ‘‘ Take of gamboge, 
powdered, extract of spike-aloe, powdered, 
compound cinnamon powder, of each a 
drachm; soap, two drachms. Mix the 
powders together: then having added the 
soap, beat the whole together until they are 
thoroughly incorporated.”” These pills are 
now first introduced in the London Phar- 
macopeia, as forming a more active purga- 
tive pill than the pil. aloés cum myrrha, and 
in this way supplying an article very com- 
monly necessary in practice. The dose is 
from ten grains to a scruple. 
Pi'LuLm AmMMONIARE'TI cu’PpRI. An “ex- 
’ cellent tonic and diuretic pill, which may be 
given with advantage in dropsical diseases, 
where tonics and diuretics are indicated. 
PrLuLz re’RRi compo’strz. Compound 
iron pills. Pills of ironand myrrh. « Take 
of myrrh, powdered, two drachms; subcar- 
bonate of soda, sulphate of iron, sugar, of 
each a drachm. Rub the myrrh with the 
subcarbonate of soda; add the sulphate of 
iron, and rub them again; then beat the 


whole together until they are thoroughly — 


incorporated.”’ These pills answer the same 


purpose as the mistura ferricomposita. ‘The 
dose is from ten grains to one scruple. 
#. 
Prtuta -Ga'tBant comro’sira, Com- 


pound galbanum pills. Formerly called 
plule gummose. ‘* Take of galbanum gum. 


' Saponaces. 
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yesin, afi ounce; myrrh, sagapenum, of 
each an ounce and half; assafeetida gum 
resin, half an ounce; simple syrup, as much 
as is sufficient. Beat them together until 
they form an uniform mass.” .A stimu- 
lating antispasmodic and emmenagogue. | 
From half a scruple to half a drachm ~ 
may be given three times a day in ner 
vous disorders of the stomach and intes- 
tines, in hysterical affections and hypochon- 
driasis. 

Prtuta uypra’reyri. Mercurial pills. 
Often from its colour called the blue pill. — 
‘* Take of purified mercury, two drachms; — 
confection of red roses, three drachms; — 
liquorice-root, powdered, a drachm. Rub 
the mercury with the confection, until the — 
globules disappear; then add the liquorice- _ 
root, and beat the whole together, until they — 
are thoroughly incorporated.” . 

An alterative and anti-venereal pill, which 
mostly acts on the bowels if given in suffi- 
cient quantity to attempt the removal of the 
venereal disease, and therefore requires the — 
addition of opium. The dose is from five 
grains to a scruple. Three grains of the 
mass contain one of mercury. Joined with 
the squill pill, it forms an excellent expec- ~ 
torant and alterative, calculated to assist 
the removal of dropsical diseases of the 
chest, and asthmas attended with visceral 
obstruction... ) 

Pi'tuL& uypRa/RGYRI suUBMURI/ATIS COM- | 
po'sirm. . Compound pills of submuriate of _ 
mercury. ‘‘ Take of submuriate of. mer-_ 
cury, precipitated sulphuret of antimony, — 
of each a drachm; guaiacum resin, pow-— 
dered, two drachms. Rub the submuriate 
of mercury, first with the precipitated sul-— 
phuret of antimony, then with the guaiacum 
resin, and add as much acacia mucilage as 
may be requisite to give the mass a proper _ 
consistence.’? This is intended as a subs 
stitute for the famed Plummer’s pill. It 
is exhibited as an alterative in a variety of 
diseases, especially cutaneous eruptions, 
pains of the venereal or rheumatic kind, 
cancerous and. schirrous affections, ‘and — 
chronic ophthalmia. The dose is from five — 
to ten grains. In about five grains of the 
mass there is one grain of the submuriate 
of mercury. i 

Pituta sapo’nNis cum o’r10. Pills of 
soap and opium. Formerly called pilulz 
“« Take of hard opium pow- 
dered, half an ounce; hard soap, two 
ounces, “Beat them together until they 
are thoroughly incorporated.’’ The dose 
is from three to ten grains. Five grains of 
the mass contain one of opium. 

PyLuLa = scl LLA COMPOSITA. Com- 
pound squill pills. ‘ Take of squill root 
fresh dried and powdered, a. drachm; __ 
ginger-root, powdered, hard soap, of each — 
three drachms; ammoniacum, pewdered, — 
two drachms. . Mix the powders together: _ 
then beat them with the soap, adding as — 


sf 


_ calibus trifidis incisis, of Linnzus. 
of Egypt. Anise seeds have an aromatic 
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much’ simple syrup’ as may be sufficient to 


_give a proper consistence. 


An attenuant, expectorant, and diuretic 


- pill, mostly administered in the cure of 


asthma and dropsy. The dose is from ten 
grains toa scruple. 
PI’LUS. (Taos, wool carded.) The 


short hair which is found all over the body. 
See Capillus. 
PIME’NTA. (From Pimienta. 
pepper.) See Myrtus pimenta. 
Pimr’nto. See Myrtus pimenta. 
Pimpernel. The Anagallis arvensis is 
sometimes so called: . See Anagallis. 
Pimpernel, water. See Veronica becca- 


Sp. 


bunga. 
PIMPINE’LLA. (Quasi bipinella, or 
bipenula, from the double pennate order of 


_ its leaves.) 


1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, ‘Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. . Pimpinella. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Pim. 
pinella alba and magna. 

Pruprine'tua a/tpa. A’ variety of the 
pimpinella magna; whose root is indifferently 
used with that of the greater pimpinell. The 
pimpinella saxifraga was also so called, 

Poirine’t1a anr’sum. The systematic 
name of the anise plant. Aniswm. Anisum 
vulgare. Pimpinella anisum ; foliis radi- 
A native 


smell, and a pleasant, warm, and sweetish 
taste. An essential oil and distilled water are 
prepared from them, which are employed in 
flatulencies and gripes, to which children 
are more especially subject ; also in weak- 
ness of the stomach, diarrhoeas, and loss of 
tone in the prime vie. 

Pimerye'tia rra’tica. The root which 
bears this name in some pharmacopeeias is 
that of the Sanguisorba officinalis, of Lin- 
nzus. It is now fallen into disuse. 

Pimrrne’tta ma’Gna. ~The systematic 
name of the greater pimpinella. Pimpi- 
nella nigra. ‘The root of this plant has 
been lately extolled in the cure of erysipe- 
latous ulcerations, tinea capitis, rheumatism, 
and other diseases. 


Pimrinr'’tta ni/ena. See Pimpinella 


_ magna. 


Pimpine’tia No'stras. See Pimpinella, 
PimrineLia saxi'rRaca. The system- 
atic name of the Burnet saxifrage. Several 
species of pimpinella were formerly used 
officinally ; but the roots which obtain a 
place in the Materia Medica of the Edin- 


_ burgh Pharmacopeeia, are those of the Bur- 


net saxifrage, the» Pimpinella saxifraga ; 
Soltis pinnatis, foliolis radicalibus subrotundis, 
ummis dinearibus, of Linnzus. ‘They have 
an unpleasant smell; and a hot, pungent, 
bitterish taste: they are recommended by 


_ Several writers as a stomachic :.in the way 


of gargle, they have been employed for 


' 
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dissolving viscid mucus, and to. stimulate 
the tongue when that organ becomes pa~ 
ralytic. , 
Prnaste/tuum. (From pinus, the pine= 
tree; so called because its leaves resemble 
those of the pine-tree.) | Hog’s fennel. See 
Peucedanum. . 
- Pi'yza. The stone-pine. 
and fresh fruit of this plant, Pinus pinea, 
of Linnzus, are eaten in some - countries 
in the same manner as almonds here, 
either alone, or mixed with sugar. They 
are nutritive, demulcent, and laxative. 
PINEAL GLAND. (Called - pineat, 
from pinea, a pine-apple, from its supposed 
resemblance to that fruit.) Glandwla pine= 
alis. Conarium. A small heart-like sub- 
stance, about the size of a pea, situated 
immediately over the corpora quadrigemina, 
and hanging from the thalami nervorum 
opticorum by two crura or peduncles. Its 
use is not known. It was formerly sup- 
posed to be the seat of the soul. 
Pine-apple. See Bromelia ananase 


. The young 


Pine-thistle. See tractylis gummi- 
Sera. 

Pines pu’Rcans. See Jatropha 'curcas. 

PINGUE’DO. (From _ pinguis, fat.) 
Fat. See Fat. 

PINGUI/CULA. (From pinguis, fat, 


so called because its leaves are fat to the 
touch.) The name of a genus of. plants. 
Class, Diandria. Order, Monogynia. But- 
terwort. 

Pineur'cura vurca’Ris. Sanicula montana. 
Sanicula eboracensis. Viola palustris. Lipariss 
Cucullata. Dodecatheon Plinii. Butterwort. 
Yorkshire sanicle. ‘The remarkable unc- 
tuosity of this plant has caused it to be ap- 
plied to chaps, and as a pomatum ‘to the 
hair. Decoctions of the leaves in broths are 
used by the common people in Wales as 
a cathartic. 

Pryuo’nes rnvicr. See Jatropha cure 
cas. ; 

Pink, Indian. ° See Spigelia. 

Pinna. (uve, a wing.) The name 
of the lateral and inferior part of the nose, 
and the broad part of the ear. 

Piywa'cutum. (Dim. of pinna, a wing.) 
A pinnacle. A name of the uvula from its 
shape. 

PI’NUS. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Monoecia. Order, Monadelphia. The pine- 


tree. 


Pinus a’nirs. late  Theleia. The 
Norway spruce fir, which affords the Bur- 
gundy pitch and common frankincense, 

1. Pie arida. Formerly called Pix bur- 
gundica. The prepared resin of the Pinus 
abies; foliis solitariis, subtetragonis acutius- 
cults distichis, ramis infra nudis conis cylin- 
draceis, of Linneus. It is of a solid 
consistence, yet somewhat soft, of a red- 
dish brown colour, and not disagreeable 

Yy 


y 


- Venice turpentine 
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smell. It is used externally as a stimulant 
in form of plaster in catarrh, pertussis, and 
dyspnoea. : 
2, Abietis resinas Thus : Common frank- 
incense. This is a spontaneous exudation, 
and is brought in small masses, or tears, 
chiefly from Germany, but partly and purest 
from France. ~It is applicable to the same 
purposes as Burgundy pitch, but little used 
at present. ' 
-Pr'xus parsa/mEA. The systematic name 


~ of the tree which affords the Canada balsam. 
The Canada balsam is 


Abies canadensis. 
one of the purest turpentines, procured 
from the Pinus balsamea, of Linnzus, and 
imported from Canada. For its properties; 
see Turpentine. 
Pr'nus cxr/MBRA. 
thian balsam. Olewm Germanis. 


This affords the Carpa- 
Carpa- 


thicum. This balsam is obtained both by 


wounding the young branches of the Pinus 
cembra; foliis quinis, levibus, of Linnezus, 
and by boiling them. It is mostly diluted 
with turpentine, and comes to us in a very 
liquid and pellucid state, rather white. 

Pinus ua’R1x. The systematic name of 
the tree which gives.us the agaric and Ve- 
nice turpentine. The Jarch tree. ~ The 
issues » spontaneously 
through the bark of the Pinus larix ; foliis 
fasciculatis mollibus obtusiusculis bracteis extra 
squamas _ strobilorum extantibus. 
Kew. .It is usually thinner than any of 
the other sorts; of a clear whitish or pale 
yellowish colour: a hot, pungent, bitterish, 
disagreeable taste ; and a strong smell, 
without, any thing of the aromatic flayour 
of the Chian. kind. For its virtues, see 
Turpentine. See also Boletus laricts. 

Pyxus pi'cea. The systematic name of 
the silver fir. ~ 

Pr'xus v'nga. The systematic name of 
the stone-pine tree. See Pinea.. 
.. Pyxus syrye’stris. /The systematic name 
of the Scotch fir, which affords common 
turpentine, and its oil, resin, ‘tat, and 
pitch. . ms ey 

1. Common turpentine ; is the juice, 
which flows out on the tree being wounded 
in hot weather. , See: Turpentine, ; 
. 2, From this the.oil is obtained by distil- 
lation, mostly with water, in which case yel- 
low resin is left ; but if, without addition, the 
residuum is common resin, or colophony. 
The oil is ordered to be purified in the 
pharmacopeia. See Oleum terebinthine 


 rectificatum 


3. When the cold begins to check the 
exudation of the juice, part of this con- 
cretes in the wounds; which is collected, 
and termed galipot in Provence, barras in 
Guienne, sometimes also white resin, when 
thoroughly hardened by long exposure to 
the air, See Resina flava, and R. Abii. ute 

4. The Pix liquida, or tar, is produced 
from the Pinus sylvestris ; foliis geminis rigi- 


% 


Hort. ° 


°of Linneeus. 
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dis, conts, ovato-conicis longitudine foliorim — 
subgeminis basi rotundatis, of Linneus, by. 
cutting it into pieces, which are enclosed in a 
large oven constructed for the purpose. It is 
well known for its economical uses. Tar- 
water, or water impregnated with the more 
soluble parts of tar, was sometime ago a 
very fashionable remedy in a variety of 
complaints, but is in the present practice 
fallen into disuse. | 

5. Common pitch is tar inspissated 51 
now termed in*the pharmacopeeia, Resina 
nigra, which see. 

PIPER. (werepi: from merTw, to con- 
coct,; because by its heat it assists diges- 
tion.) Pepper. 


plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Di- 
andria. Order, Trigynia. — 
Prper a’tzum. Leucopiper. See Piper — 
nigrum. . 
Pi’rer BRasivia'NuM. Guinea pepper. 
Pyrex catecu‘ticum, Guinea pepper. 
Piven CARYOPHYLLA'TUM. Jamaica pep- 


per. 

Prrrer caupa’‘rum.. See Piper cubeba. 

Prrrer cusr’sa. The platit whose ber- 
ries are called cubebs. Piper caudatum. 
Cumamus. ‘The dried berries of the Piper, 
foliis oblique ovatis, seu oblongis venosis acutis, 
spica solitaria pedunculata oppositifolia, fruc- 
tibus pedicellatis, of Linneus, ‘They are of 
an ash-brown colour, generally wrinkled, | 
and resembling pepper, but furnished each — 
with a slender stalk. They are a warm 
spice, of a pleasant smell, and moderately 
pungent taste, imported from Java; and 
may be exhibited in all cases where warm 
spicy medicines are indicated, but they are 
inferior to:pepper. 

Pr'rer pecortica’tum. White pepper. — 

Prrer rava’sci.- The clove-berry tree. ° 

-Pr'rer guinr’ense. See Capsicum. 

Piper uispa‘nicum. See Capsicum. 

Prerr Ynpicum. Guinea or Indiam pep- 
per. See Capsicum. ,« 

Py'PER JAMAICE/NSE. 
menta ; 

Pi'rer 1o/naum. Macropiper. Acapaitli. 
Catu-tripali. Pimpilim. _ Long _ pepper. 
Piper, foliis cordatis petiolatis sessilibusque; 
The berries or grains of this 
plant are gathered while green, and dried 
in the heat of the sun, when they change 
to a blackish or dark-grey colour. They 
possess precisely the same qualities as the 
piper indicum, only in a weaker degree. 

Piper xustra/nicum. See Capsicum. 

Pr’rer mura'tr. See Sedum acre. 

Pr’rer ni’Grum. Mélanopiper. Molago- 
codi. Lada. Piper aromaticum. Black 
pepper. This species of pepper is obtained 
in the East Indies, from the Piper, foliis 
ovatis septem-nerviis glabris, petiolis simpli= 
cissimis, of Linneus. Its virtues are simi- 
lar to those. of the other peppers. ‘The 
black and white pepper are both obtained 


See Myrtus pis 


all 


The name of a genus of. 


PIS 


_ from. the same tree, the difference depend- 
ing on their. preparation and degrees, ‘of 
maturity. 

_ Pirzrr'tis, (From piper, pepper, so 
called because its leaves and roots are biting 
like pepper to the taste.) ‘Fhe herb. dittany 
or lepidium. : 
_ Prramipa’t14 co/Rrora. 
pyramidalia. 
PISIFO’/RME OS. The fourth bone 
of the first row of the carpus. 
_ Pismire, See Formica. , 
Piss-a-bed. See Leontodon taraxacum. 


Pissaspua’urus. (From mca, pitch, 
and acpadros, .bitumen.) The thicker 
kind of rock oil. 


PISTA’CIA. (Isaxia, supposed to be 
a Syrian word.) ‘The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Di- 
‘oecia. Order, Pentandria. 


, Pisra’cta Lenti‘scus. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the mastich, 
Mastiche. Mastiz. The tree which affords 
this resin, is the Pistacia ; foliis abrupte pin- 
. natis, foliolis lanceolatis, of Linneus. A na- 
tiye of the south of Europe. In the island 
of Chio, the officinal mastich is obtained 
most abundantly ; and, according to Tour- 
nefort, by making transverse incisions in the 
bark of the tree, from whence the mastich 
exudes in drops, which are suffered to run 
down to the ground, when, after sufficient 
time is allowed for their concretion, they are 
collected for use. Mastich is brought to us 
in small, yellowish, transparent, brittle tears, 
or grains; it has a light agreeable smell, 
especially when rubbed, or heated ; on being 
chewed, it first crumbles, soon after sticks 
together, and becomes soft and white, like 
wax, without impressing any considerable 
taste. It is considered to be a mild corro- 
borant and adstringent; and as possessing a 
balsamic power, it has been recommended 
in haimoptysis, proceeding from ulceration, 
leucorrheea, debility of the stomach, and in 
diarrhceas and internal ulcerations. Chew- 
ing this drug has likewise been said to have 
_ been of use in pains of the teeth and gums, 
and in some catarrhal complaints; it is, 
however, in the present day, seldom used 
_ either externally or internally. The wood 
abounds with the resinous principle, and 
a tincture may be obtained from it, which 
is esteemed -in some countries in the cure of 
hemorrhages, dysenteries, and gout. 
_ Pisra’cia nux. Pistachio-nut. See Pis- 
_ tacia vera, ; : 
_ Pisra‘cta terexi'NtHus. The systematic 
name of the tree which gives out the Cyprus 
turpentine. Terebinthina de Chio, Chio or 
Chian turpentine. This substance is classed 
among the resins. It is procured by wound- 
ing the bark of the trunk of the Pistacia 
terebinthus, of Linneus. The best Chio 
_ turpentine is about the consistence of honey, 
yery tenacious, clear, and almost transpa- 


See Corpora 
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rent; of a white colour, inclining to. yel- 
low, and a fragrant smell, moderately 
warm to the taste, but free from acrimony 
and bitterness. Its medicinal qualities are 
similar to those of the other turpentines. 
See Turpentine. . 
Pisra‘cra ve'na, The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the num pistacia. 
An oblong pointed nut, about the size and 
shape of a filbert, including a kernel of a 
pale greenish colour, covered with a yellow 
or greenish skin. It is the produce of a 
large tree, the Pistacia vera; foliis impari- 
pennatis; foliolis subovatis recurvis, of Lin- 
nzus. Pistachio-nuts have a sweetish unc- 
tuous taste, resembling that of sweet almonds, 
and, like the latter, afford an oil, and may 
be formed into an emulsion. 
Pistachio-nut. See Pistacia vera. 
Pistoto’cuta,e. (From ‘isos, faithful, 


‘and Aoxeia, parturition, so called because it 


was thought to promote delivery.) | Birth- 
wort. 

PITCAIRN, Arcuimatp, was born at 
Edinburgh in 1652. He applied to the 
study of divinity, and afterwards of the law, 
in that university, with such intensity, that 
he was threatened with symptoms. of con- 
sumption, for the removal of which he went 
to Montpelier; where his attention was 
diverted to medicine; on his return he 
applied himself zealously to the mathema- 


tics, which appearing to him. capable of 


elucidating medical subjects, he was deter- 
mined in consequence to adopt this profes- 
sion. After attending diligently to the 
various branches at Edinburgh. he went to 
complete his medical studies at Paris, and 
then returned to settle in his native place, 
where he quickly obtained a large practice, 
and extensive reputation. In 1688 he pub- 
lished a little tract to establish Haryey’s 
claim to the Discovery of the Circulation. 
About four years after he was invited to 
become professor of physic at Leyden, 
which he accepted accordingly; and he 
ranked among his pupils the celebrated 

Boerhaave. However his mathematical 

illustrations of medicine not being favour- 
ably received, he relinquished the appoint- 
ment in about a year. He returned then 
to practise at Edinburgh, where his life 
terminated in 1713. He published while 
at Leyden, and subsequently, several dis- 
sertations to prove the utility of mathematics 
in medical discussions; which were more 
than once reprinted, After his death his 
lectures were made public, under the title of 
‘© Elementa Medicine Physico-Mathema- 
tica,”” . 

Pireu. See Resina nigra. . 

Pitch, Burgundy.' See Pinus abies. 

. Pitch, Jews. See Bitumen judaicum. 
Pitch-tree. See Picea. 
Prirra/crum. (From mrra, pitch.) A 

pitch plaster. 
Pirto'ta. (From mrra, pitch.) Me- 
xy 4 . 
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dicines in which pitch is the principal ingre- 


dient. . 
PITUI’TA. Phlegm, or viscid and 
Jutinous mucus. a ER 
PITUITARY GLAND. Glandula 
pituitaria. A gland situated within the 
cranium, between a duplicature of the 
dura mater, in the sella turcica of the 
sphenoid bone. 


PITUITARY MEMBRANE. Mem- 


brana pituitaria. Schneiderian membrane. 
The mucous membrane that lines the nos- 
trils and sinuses, communicating with the 


nose, is so called, because it secretes the 


mucus of those parts, to which the antients 
assigned the name of pitutta. 
PITYRIASIS. (From mtvpoy, bran, 
so named from its branny-like appearance.) 
A genus in the second order, or scaly dis- 
eases, of Dr. Willan’s cutaneous diseases. 
The pityriasis consists of irregular patches 
of small thin scales, which repeatedly form 
and separate, but never collect into crusts, 
nor are attended with redness or inflamma~- 
tion, as in the lepra and scaly tetter. Dr. 
Willan distinguishes pityriasis from the 
porrigo of the Latins, which has a more 
‘extensive signification, and comprehends a 
disease of the scalp, terminating in ulcer- 
ation; whereas the former is, by the best 
Greek authors, represented as always dry and 


scaly. Thus, according to Alexander and 


‘Paulus, pityriasis is characterised by ‘‘ the 
separation of slight furfuraceous substances 
from the surface of the head, or other parts 
of the body, without ulceration. ‘Their 
account of this appearance is conformable 
to experience; and the two varieties of it 
which they have pointed out may be deno- 
minated, Pityriasis capitis, and Pityriasis 
versicolor. 

Pityriasis capitis, when it affects very 
young infants, is termed by nurses the dan- 
driff. It appears at the upper edge of the 
forehead and. temples, as a slight whitish 
scurf set in the form of a horse-shoe ; on other 
parts of the head there are large scales, at 
a distance from each other, flat, and semi- 
pellucid. Sometimes, however, they nearly 
cover the whole of the hairy scalp, being 
close together, and imbricated. A similar 
appearance may take place in adults ; but it 
is usually the effect of lepra, scaly tetter, 
or some general disease of the skin. 

Elderly persons have the pityriasis ca- 
pitis in nearly the same form as infants ; 
the only difference is, that this complaint in 
old people occasions larger exfoliations of 
the cuticle. \ 

The pityriasis versicolor chiefly affects the 
arms, breast, and abdomen. It is diffused 
very irregularly ; and being of a different 
colour from the usual skin colour, it ex- 
hibits a singular chequered appearance. 
These irregular patches, which are at first 
small, and of a brown or yellow hue, ap-. 


pear at the scrobiculus cordis, about the 
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mamme, clavicles, &c. Enlarging gradu- 
ally, they assume a tesselated form; in 
other’cases they are branched, so as to re~ 
‘semble the foliaceous lichens growing on 
the bark of trees; and sometimes when the 
discolouration is not continuous, they sug- 
gest the idea of a map being distributed on 
the skin like islands, continents, peninsulas, 
&c. All the discoloured parts are slightly 
rough, with minute scales, which soon fall 
off, but are constantly replaced by others. 
This scurf, or sealiness, is most conspicuous 
on the sides and epigastric region. The 
cuticular lines are somewhat deeper in the 
patches than on the contiguous parts; but 
there is no elevated border, or distinguish- 
ing boundary between the discoloured part’ 
of the skin, and that which retains its na- 

tural colour. The discolouration rarely 

extends over the whole body. _1t is strong- 

est and fullest round the umbilicus, on the 

breasts, and sides; it seldom appears in the 

skin over the sternum, or along the spine of 

the back. Interstices of proper skin co- 

lour are more numerous, and largest at the 

lower part of the abdomen and back, where 

the scales are often small, distinct, and a 

little depressed. | The face, nates, and lower 

extremities are least affected; the patches 

are found upon the arms, but mostly on the 

inside, where they are distinct and of differ- 

ent sizes. 

The pityriasis versicolor is not a cuticular 
disease; for when the cuticle is abraded 
from any of the patches, the sallow colour 
remains as before in the skin or retemuco= 
sum. This singular appearance is not at- 
tended with any internal disorder, nor with 
any troublesome symptom, except a little 
itching or irritation felt on getting into bed, 
and after strong exercise, or drinking warm. 
liquors. ‘There is in some cases a slight 
exanthema, partially distributed among the 
discoloured patches ; and sometimes an ap- 
pearance like the lichen pilaris; but erup- 
tions of this kind are not permanent, nei- 
ther do they produce any change in the 
original form of the complaint. ‘The dura- 
tion of the pityriasis versicolor is always 
considerable. Dr. Willan has observed its 
continuance in some persons for four, five, 
or six years. It is not limited to any age 
or sex. Its causes are not pointed out with 
certainty. Several patients have referred it 
to fruit taken in too great quantities ; some 
have thought it was produced by eating 
mushrooms; others by exposure to sudden 
alterations of cold and heat. In some indi- 
viduals, who had an irritable skin, and occa- 
sionally used violent exercise, the complaint 
has been produced, or at least much aggra- 
vated, by wearing flannel next to the skin. | 
It is likewise often observed in persons who 
had resided for a length of time in a tro- 
pical climate. 

Pix a’Ripa. 


Pix Braet See Pinus abies. 
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", Prx urquipa. Tar. See Pinus sylves- 
tris. 

-Pracr'so. I will please: an epithet 
given to any medicine adapted more to 
please than benefit the patient. 

PLACE/NTA. (From mAakovs, a cake, 
so called from its resemblance to a cake.) 
The placenta is a circular, flat, vascular, 
and apparently fleshy substance, different 
in its diameter in different subjects, but 
usually extending about six inches, or up- 
wards, over about one-fourth part of the 
outside of the ovum in pregnant women. 
It is more than one inch in thickness in the 
middle, and becomes gradually thinner to- 
wards the circumference from which the 
membranes are continued. The placenta is 
the principal medium by which the commu- 
nication between the parent and child is 
preserved; but though all have allowed the 
‘importanceé‘of the office which it performs, 
there has been a variety of opinions on the 
nature of that office, and of the manner in 
which it is executed. 

That surface of the placenta which is 
‘attached to the uterus by the intervention of 
the*connecting membrane, is lobulated and 
convex; but the other, which is covered 
with the amnion and chorion, is concave 
and smooth, except the little eminences 
made by the blood-vessels. It is seldom 
found attached to the same part of the ute- 
rus in two successive births; and, though 
it most frequently adheres to the anterior 
part, it is occasionally fixed to any other, 
‘even to the os uteri, in which state it be- 
comes a cause of a dangerous hemorrhage 
at the time of parturition. The placenta 
is composed of arteries and veins, with a 
mixture of pulpy or cellular substance. Of 
these vessels there are two orders, very cu- 
riously interwoven with each other. The 
first is a continuation of those from the 
funis, which ramify on the internal surface 
of the placenta, the arteries running over 
the veins, which is a circumstance peculiar 
to the placenta; and then, sinking into its 
substance, anastomose and divide into innu- 
merable small branches. ‘The second order 
proceeds from the uterus; and these ramify 
in a similar manner with those from the 
funis, as appears when a placenta is inject- 
ed from those of the parent. The veins, in 
their ramifications, accompany the arteries 
as in other parts. There have been many 
_ different opinions with respect to the man- 
ner in which the blood circulates between 
the parent and child, during its continu- 
ance in the uterus. Fora long time it was 
believed that the intercourse between them 
was uninterrupted, and that the blood pro- 
pelled by the powers of the parent pervad- 
ed, by a continuance of the same force, the 
vascular system of the foetus; but repeated 
‘attempts having been made, without suc- 
cess, to inject the whole placenta, funis and 
foetus, from the yessels of the parent, or any 
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part of the uterus, from the vessels of the 
funis, it is now generally allowed, that the 
two systems of vessels in the placenta, one 
of which may be called maternal, the other 
foetal, are distinct. It is also admitted, that 
the blood of the foetus is, with regard to its 
formation, increase, and circulation, uncon- 
nected with, and totally independent of the 
parent ; except that the matter by which the 
blood of the foetus is formed must be derived 
from the parent. It is thought that which 
has probably undergone some preparatory 
changes in its passage through the uterus, 
is conducted by the uterine or maternal ar- 
teries of the placenta to some cells or small 
cavities, in which it is deposited: and that 
some part of it, er something secreted from 
it, is absorbed by the foetal veins of the pla- 
centa, and by them conveyed to the foetus 
for its nutriment. When the blood which 
circulates in the foetus requires any alter- 
ation in its qualities, or when it has gone 
through the course of the circulation, it is 
carried by the arteries of the funis to the 
placenta, in the cells of which it is deposit- 
ed, and then absorbed by the maternal veins 
of the placenta, and conducted to the ute- 
rus, whence it may enter the common cir- 
culation of the parent. Thus it appears, 
according to the opinion of Harvey, that 
the placenta performs the office of a gland, 
conveying air, or secreting the nutritious 
juices from the blood brought from the pa~ 
rent by the arteries of the uterus, and car- 
ried to the foetus by the veins of the funis, 
in a manner probably not unlike to that in 
which milk is secreted and absorbed from 
the breasts. The veins in the placenta are 
mentioned as the absorbents, because no 
lymphatic vessels have yet been found in 
the placenta or funis; nor are there any 
nerves in these parts; so that the only com- 
munication hitherto discovered between the 
parent and child, is by the sanguineous sys- 
tem. The proofs of the manner in which 
the blood circulates between the parent and 
child are chiefly drawn from observations 
made upon the funis. When it was sup- 
posed that the child was supplied with 
blood in a direct stream from the parent, it 
was asserted that, on the division of the 
funis, if that part next to the placenta was 
not secured by a ligature, the parent would 
be brought into extreme danger by the 
hemorrhage which must necessarily follow. 
But this opinion, which laid the foundation 
of several peculiarities in the management 
of the funis and placenta, is proved not to 
be true: for, if the funis be compressed 
immediately after the birth of the child, and 
whilst the-circulation in it is going on, the 
arteries between the part compressed and 
the child throb violently, but those between 
the compression and the placenta have no 
pulsations but the vein. between the part 
compressed and the placenta swells, and 
that part next to the foetus becomes flaccid, 
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put if, under the’ same: circumstances, the 
faunis be divided, and that part next. the 
child be not seeured, the child would be in 
danger of losing its life by the hemorrhage ; 
yet the mother would suffer no inconyeni, 
ence if the other part was neglected. It is, 
moreover, proved, that a woman may die 
of'an hemorrhage occasioned by a separa- 
tion of the placenta, and the child be never- 
theless born, after her death, in perfect 
health. But if the placenta be injured, 
without separation, either by the rupture of 
the vessels which pass upon its inner sur- 
face, or in any other way, the child being 
deprived of its proper blood, would perish, 
yet the parent might escape without injury. 
See also Secwndines. , 


Piacentura. (Dim. of placenta.) A 
small placenta. 
Praparo'ris. (From mAadapos, moist, 


flaccid.) A fungous and flaccid tumour 
within the eye-lid. 

PLANTA‘GO.. (From planta, the sole 
of the feet; so called from the shape of its 
leaves, or because its leaves lie upon the 
ground and are trodden upon.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Tetrandria. Order, Mo- 
nogynia. The plantain. : 

9, The pharmacopeial name of the plan~ 
tago major. i 

Pranra’co coro’/Norus. Coronopodium. 
Cornu cervinum, Stella terre. Plantago. 
Buck’s-horn plantain. The Plantago coro- 
nopus, of Linneus. Its medical virtues are 
the same as those of the other plantains. 

Prianra'co Latiro' ia. See Planiago. 

Pranra’co Ma/sor. The systematic name 
of the broad-leaved plantain. Centinervia. 
Polyneuron. Plantago latifolia. Plantago 
major ; foliis ovatis glabris, scapo teret, sprca 
flsculis imbricatis, of Linneus. This plant 


was retained until very lately in the ma-- 


teria. medica of the Edinburgh College, 
in which the leaves are mentioned as the 
pharmaceutical part of the plant; they have 
a weak herbaceous smell, an austere, bit- 
terish, subsaline taste; and their qualities 
are said to be refrigerant, attenuating, sub- 
styptic, and diuretic. 


Pranta’co vsy/xux1um. The systematic 


name of the branching plantain. Psylliwm. 
Pulicaris herba. Crystallion and cynomoia 
of Oribasius. Flea-wort. The seeds of 


this plant, Plantago psylliwm; caule ramoso 
herbaceo, foliis subdentatis, recurvatis ; capi- 
tulis aphyllis, of Linneus, have a nauseous 
mucilaginous taste, and no remarkable 
smell. The decoction. of the seeds is re- 
commended in hoarseness and asperity of 
the fauces. 3 

Plantain. See Plantago. 

Plantain-tree. See Musa paradisiaca. 

PLANTA/RIS.  (Plantaris, sc. muscu- 
lus. From planta, the sole of the foot, to 
which it belongs.) Tibialis gracilis, vulgo 
plantaris, of Winslow. Extensor tarst mi- 
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non, vulgo, plantaris, of Douglas. A muscle 
of the foot, situated on the leg, that assists 
the soleus, and pulls the capsular ligament 
of the knee from between. the bones. 


Tt 


is sometimes, though seldom, found. want-— 


ing on both ‘sides. 
muscle, which is situated under the gas- 

trocnemius externus, arises, by a thin fleshy — 
origin, from the upper and back part of the 

outer condyle of the os femoris... It adheres 
to the capsular ligament of the joint, and, 
after running obliquely downwards and out- | 


This, long and slender — 


wards, for the space of three or four inches, x 
along the second origin of the gastrocnemius — 


internus, and under the gastrocnemius ex- 


ternus, terminates in a long, thin, and ~ 


slender tenden, which adheres to the inside — 


of the tendo Achillis, and is inserted into 


el te 


the inside of the posterior part of the os 


calcis. 


This tendon sometimes sends off an — 


aponeurosis that loses itself in the capsular 
ligament, but it does not at all contribute to 


form the aponeurosis that is spread over the 
sole of the foot, as was formerly supposed, — 
and as its name would seem to imply. 


Its — 


use is to assist the gastrocnemii in extend-— 


ing the foot. 


It likewise serves to prevent © 


the capsular ligament of the knee from being © 


pinched. 
Pra/num os. (Planus, soft, smooth; ap-— 
plied to a bone whose surface is smooth or 
flat.) The papyraceous or orbital portion of 
the ethmoid bone was formerly so called. 
Plaster, ammoniacum. 
ammoniact. i 
Plaster, ammoniacum, with mercury. See 
Emplastrum ammoniact cum hydrargyro- 
Plaster, blistering fly. See Emplastrum 
lytte,. 
Plaster, compound Galbanum. 
plastrum Galbani compositum. 
Plaster, compound pitch. See Emplas- 
trum picis compositums q 
Plaster, cumin, See Emplastrum cumint 
Plaster, lead. See Emplastrum plumbi. 
Plaster, mercurial. See. Emplastrum hy- 
drargy?te i 4 an 
Plaster of opium 
Plaster, resin. 


See Em- 


See Emplastrum opit. 
See Emplastrum resing. — 
Plaster, soap. See Emplastrum saponis. 
Plaster, wax. See Emplastrum cera, 
Pua’ras (From smAarus, hroad.) The’ 
shoulder-blade. tin 
PLATER, Ferzix. was born at Basle in 
1536, his father being principal of the Col- 
lege there. He went to complete his medi- 
cal studies at Montpelier, where he dis- 
tinguished himself at an early age, and ob- 
tained his doctor’s degree at 20. He then 
settled in his native place, and four years 
after was appointed to the chair of medicine, 
and became the confidential physician of the 
princes and nobles of the Upper Rhine. He 
possessed an extensive knowledge of the 
branches of science connected with medi- 
cine, and contributed much to the reput- 
ation of the University, where he continued 


See Emplastrum 
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a teacher upwards of fifty years. He died 
in 1614, extremely regretted by his country- 
men. The following are his principal 
works: ‘* De Corporis Humani Structura 
et Usu,”? in three books; ‘‘ De Febribus;” 
«“ Praxeos. Medicz, tomitres ;” ‘* Observ- 
ationum Medicinalium, libri tres.” 

Puatra’smus. (From mAarvs, broad.) A 
defect in the speech in consequence of too 
broad a mouth. 

PLA’TINA. Ametal so called. (The 
name platina was given to this metal by the 
Spaniards from the word plata, which sig- 
nifies silver in their language, by way of 
comparison with that metal, whose colour it 
imitates: or from the river Plata, near which 
it is found.) It exists in nature, only in a 
metallic state in small grains, combined with 
iron, copper, plumbago, &c. The largest 
mass of which we have heard, is one of the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, in the possession of 
the Royal Society of Bergara. It is found 
inthe parishes of Novita and Citaria, north 
from Choco in Peru, and near Carthagena 
in South America. -It was unknown in 
‘Europe before the year 1748. Don Antonio 
Ulloa then gave the first information con- 
cerning its existence, in the narrative of his 
voyage with the French academicans to 
Peru. 

Properties. — Platina purified from all 
extraneous mixture is of a white colour, in- 
termediate between that of silver and tin, 
It is the hardest of all metals. Its specific 
gravity being from 20.6 to 23. makes it by 
far the heaviest body known. It is malle- 
able and ductile, like gold; but to what de- 
gree is not yet ascertained. We have seen 
platina drawn into a wire of a smaller dia- 
meter than the two-thousandth part of an 


inch. It is the most infusible of all the 
metals. It cannot be melted (in a con- 


siderable quantity at least,) by the most 
violent heat of our furnaces, but may be 
fused by the heat‘of a burning lens, or by 
the assistance of oxygen gas. When pure, 
its parts may be made to combine or weld, 
by hainmering in a white heat; a property 
confined to this metal.and iron. It suffers 
no alteration from the action of air; neither 
_ water, the earths, nor the salino-terrene sub- 
stances have any power of re-action upon it- 
Potash acts upon it at a high temperature. 
It is not oxydised when exposed red-hot 
to the air, for a*very long time. It may 
however be oxydised by the galvano-electric 
spark, and by the nitro-muriatic acid, ‘This 
_acid dissolves it, and assumes first a yellow 
and afterwards a deep orange colour. ‘The 
solution tinges animal substances with a 
dark colour, and may be decomposed by 
alkalies and by muriate and nitrate of am- 
monia, which have no effect on solutions of 
gold. The precipitate which is a triple 
compound, consisting of ammonia, muriatic 
acid, and oxyde of platina, may be reduced 
by the action of a violent heat. No other acid 
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has any action upon platina; but they will 
combine with its oxyde. Platina combines 
with phosphorus and sulphur with con- 
siderable facility. It unites with the greater 
number of the metals by fusion. Of these 
alloys, that with copper is the most valuable, 
as it is ductile, susceptible of a fine polish, 
and does not tarnish on exposure to air; 
the rest of them are very little known. ‘ 

Method of obtaining Platina, — The pro- 
cesses most commonly employed to obtain 
pure platina, are as follows: 7 

1. Take equal parts of platina in grains, 
and acidulous tartrate of potash, put the 
mixture into a well luted crucible, and expose 
it for two hours to a violent heat. The 
platina fuses, but it becomes brittle and 
whiter than platina is in common; then ex- 
pose it to a very strong heat under a muffle, 
by which means all the arsenic combined 
with it will be disengaged, and the platina 
remain behind in a malleable state. 

2. Platina may likewise be obtained pure ; 
by decomposing the nitro-muriatic solution 
of common platina, by muriate of ammonia, 


cheating the precipitate intensely, and stamp- 


ing it when of a white heat into one mass; 
or, by assisting the fusion with a stream of 
oxygen gas. 

5. Jannetty’s process, which is considered 
as the best, and which is generally used for 
obtaining malleable platina, is as follows: 

Triturate common platina with water, 
to wash off every contaminating matter 
that water can carry away. Mix the platina 
with about one-fifth part of arsenious acid 
and one-fifteenth part of potash; ” putting 
the whole in a proper crucible, in the fol- 
lowing manner: having well heated. the 
crucible and the furnace receiving it, put 
in one-third of the mixture, apply to this 
a strong heat, and add one-third more: 
after a renewed application of heat, throw 
in the last portion. After a thorough fusion 
of the whole, cool and break the mass, 
Then fuse it a second time, and, if neces- 
sary, even a third time, till it ceases to ‘be 
magnetic. Break it into small pieces, and 
melt those pieces in separate crucibles, and 
in portions of a pound and a half of the 
platina to each crucible, with an equal 
quantity of arsenious acid and half a pound 
of pota: After cooling the contents of 
the different crucibles in a horizontal posi- 
tion, in order to have them throughout of 
equal thickness, heat them under a muffle 
to volatilize the arsenious acid, and main- 
tain them in this state, without increase of 
heat, for the space of six hours. Heat them, 
next, in common oil, till the oil shall have 
eWaporated to dryness. Then immerse them 
in nitric acid, boil them in water, heat them 
to redness in a crucible, and hammer them 
into a dense mass. They are now fit to be 
heated in a naked fire, and hammered into 
bars for the purposes of commerce. 

Mr. Richter directs, in order to purify 
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platina, and render it malleable, the follow- ~ Prero’sis. See Plethora, 
ing process: dissolve platina of commerce — Pix’smone. See Plethora. , 
in nitro-muriatic acid, and let fall into this PLETHO/RA. (From 7A», to fill.) 
solution potash, until a precipitate begins to Plesmone. Plerosis. An excessive fulness 
appear ; then add a solution of sulphate of of vessels, or a redundance of blood. Se 
potash, till the whole is precipitated. Wash Prreumo’nra. See Pneumonia. . 
the precipitate till the water that passes do PLEURA. = (TlAevpa.) A membrane — 
not change its colour by adding to it prussi- which lines the internal surface of the tho- 
ate of potash. . Dry the precipitate, and mix rax, and covers its viscera. It forms a 
with it 1.5 times its weight of soda, freed great process, the mediastinum, which di- 
from its water of crystallization; press it vides the thorax into two cavities, Its use 
into acrucible, but not so as to fill it, heatit is to render the surface of the thorax moist ; 
gradually, and raise the heat till it fuses. by the vapour it exhales, The cavity of 
Praryco’R1a. (From mAartus, broad, and the thorax is every where lined by : this 
kopy, the pupil of the eye.) An enlarged smooth and glistening membrane, which 
pupil. ; is in reality two distinct portions or bags, — 
Pratyorarua’tmum. (From = Aatus, which by being applied to each other id 
broad, and op$aApmos, the eye; so called be- terally, form the septum called mediasti- | 
cause it is used by women to enlarge the num: this divides the cavity into two parts, — : 


appearance of the eye.) Antimony. and is attached posteriorly to the vertebre — 
Praryeny’tLum. (From @aAarus, broad, of the back; and anteriorly to the sternum. ca 
and dvAAoy, a leaf.) Broad leaved. But the two laminz of ‘which this septum ~ 


PLATY’SMA MYOI’DES. (From is formed, do not every where adhere to — 
aAarus, broad, mvs, a muscle, and eidos, each other; for at the lower part of the — 
resemblance.) Musculus cutaneus, of Win- thorax they are separated, to afford a lodg- ~ 
slow. Quadratus gene vel latissimus colli, ment to the heart; and at the upper part of a 
of Douglas. Latissimus colli, of Albinus. the cavity they receive between them the — 
Quadratus gene, seu tetragonus, of Win- thymus gland. The pleura is plentifully — 
slow, and thoraco mavilli facial, of Du- supplied with arteries and veins from the — 
mas. A thin muscle on the side of the internal mammary, and the intercos- — 
neck, immediately under the skin, that tals. Its nerves which are very inconsi- . 
assists in drawing the skin of the cheek ~ derable, are derived chiefly from the dorsal _ 
downwards ; and when the mouth is shut, and intercostal nerves. The surface of the © 
it draws all that- part of the skin to which pleura, like that of the peritoneum and 
it is connected below the lower jaw up- other membranes lining cavities, is con=_ 


wards. - : stantly bedewed with a serous moisture, — 
Precrana. (From mAexrw, to fold.) which prevents adhesions of the viscera. — 
The horns of the uterus. The mediastinum, by dividing the breast — 


Pre'ctrum. (From wAnriw, to strike, into two cavities, obviates many inconye-— 
so named from their resemblance to a niences to which we should otherwise be 
drum-stick.) The styloid process of the liable. It prevents the two lobes of the 
temporal bone, and the uvula. lungs from compressing each other when 

PLEMPIUS, Voriscus Forrunatus, we lie on one side, and consequently 
was born at Amsterdam in 1601. He contributes to the freedom of respiration, — 
_commenced his medical s€@dies at Leyden, which is disturbed by the least pressure on - 

then travelled for improvement to Italy, the lungs. If the point of a sword pene=— 
and took his degree at Bologna. He set- trates between the ribs into the cavity of the 
tled as a physician in his native city, and thorax, the lungs on that side cease to per-_ 
acquired a high reputation there; whence form their office, because the air being ad- 
he was invited fo a professorship at Lou- mitted through the wound, prevents the di-_ 
vain, whither he repaired in 1633. He latation of that lobe, while the other lobe, — 
adopted on this occasion the Catholic reli- which is separated from it by the mediasti- 
gion, and took a new degree, in conformity num, remains unhurt, and continues to per- 
with the rules of the university.” He was form its functions as usual. 
soon after nominated: principal of the col- PLEURI'TIS. (From maAevpa, the 
lege of Breugel. His death happened in membrane lining the lungs.) Pleurisy, or 
1671. He increased the reputation of Lou- inflammation of the pleura. <A species 
vain by the extent of his attainments, and of pneumonia, of Cullen. See Pneumonia: 
distinguished himself in all the public ques- In some instances the inflammation is par- 
tions, that came under discussion. He tial, or affects one place in particular, which — 
was author of many works in Latin and is commonly on the right side; but in ge-— 
Dutch: in one of which, entitled “ Fun- neral, a morbid affection is communicated — 
damenta, secu Institutiones Medicine,” he throughout its whole extent. The disease 

_ gave a satisfactory proof of his candour, by is occasioned by exposure to cold, and by 
strenuously advocating the circulation of the all the causes which usually give rise to 
blood, of which he had previously ex: all inflammatory complaints; © and it at-— 
pressed doubts, tacks chiefly those of a vigorous ¢onstitus 


a 
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tion and plethoric habit. In consequence 
of the previous inflammation, it is apt at 
its departure to leave behind a thickening 
of the pleura, or adhesions to the ribs and 
intercostal muscles, which either lay the 
foundation of future pneumonic complaints, 
or render the patient more susceptible of 
the changes in the state of the atmosphere 
than before. 

It comes on with an acute pain in the 
side, which is much increased by making a 
full inspiration, and is accompanied by flush- 
ing in the face, increased heat over the whole 
body, rigors, difficulty of lying on the side 
affected, together with a cough and nausea, 
and the pulse is hard, strong, and frequent, 
and vibrates under the finger when pressed 
‘upon, not unlike the tense string of a mu- 
‘sical instrument. If blood is drawn and 
allowed to stand for a short time, it will ex- 
hibit a thick sizy or buffy coat on its sur- 
face. If the disease ‘be neglected at its on- 
set, and the inflammation proceeds with 
great violence and rapidity, the lungs them- 
selves becomes affected, the passage of the 
blood through them is stopped, and the pa- 
tient is suffocated; or from the combination 
of the two affections, the inflammation pro- 
ceeds on to suppuration, and an abscess is 
formed. ‘The prognostic in pleurisy must 


be drawn from the severity of the symp- - 


toms. If the fever and inflammation have 
run high, and the pain should cease sud- 
denly, with a change of countenance, and a 
sinking of the pulse, great danger may be 
apprehended; but if the heat and other 
febrile symptoms abate gradually, if respir- 
ation is performed with greater ease and 
less pain, and a free and copious expecto- 
ration ensues, a speedy recovery may be 
expected. . 

The appearances on dissection are much 
the same as those mentioned under the 
head of pneumonia, viz. an inflamed state 
of the pleura, connected with the lungs, 
having its surface covered with red vessels, 
and a. layer of coagulated lymph lying 
upon it, adhesions too, of the substance of 
the lungs tothe pleura. Besides these, the 
lungs themselves are often found in an in- 
flamed state, with an extravasation either of 
blood or coagulated lymph in their sub- 
stance. Tubercles and abscesses are like- 
wise frequently met with. See Pnewmonia. 

Prrvroco.ir’sis. (From Aevpa, the 
pleura, and koAAaw, to adhere.) An adhe- 
sion of the pleura to the lungs or some 

neighbouring part. 

PLEURODY'NIA. (From saAevpa, 
and vdvvy, pain.) A pain in theside, from 
a rheumatic affection of the pleura. 

Preuro-pneumo'n1a. (From mAevpa, and 
mvevpovia, an. inflammation of the lungs.) 
An inflammation of the lungs and pleura. 

Przurortuorn.m’a., (From mAevpa, the 
pleura, op#0s, upright, and zvew, to breathe.) 
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A pleurisy in which the patient cannot 
breathe without keeping his body upright. 

PLEUROSTHO’TONOS. (From 
mAeupoy, the side, and Teivw, to stretch.) A 
spasmodic disease in which the body is bent 
to one side. 

PLE’XUS. (From plector, to plait or 
knit.) A net-work of vessels. The union 
of two or more nerves is also called a 
plexus. 

PLE’XUS CARDI’ACUS. The car- 
diac plexus of nerves is the union of the 
eighth pair of nerves and great sympathetic. 

PLE’/XUS CHOROYDES. ‘The cho- 
roid plexus is a net-work of vessels situated 
in the lateral ventricles of the brain. ; 

PLE’XUS PAMPINIFO’RMIS. The 
plexus of vessels about the spermatic chord. 

PLE’XUS PULMO’NICUS. The 
pulmonic plexus is formed by the union 
of the eighth pair of nerves with the great 
sympathetic. 

Puie’xus rericuta/nis. A net-work of 
vessels under the fornix of the brain. 

PLI'CA. (From. plico, to entangle. 
This disease is commonly distinguished by 
the adjective Polonica, it: being almost pe- 
culiar to the inhabitants of Poland.) Helo- 
tis. KKolto. Rhopalosis. Plica polonica, 
Trichoma. Plaited hair. A disease of the 
hairs, in which they become long and coarse, 
and matted and glued into inextricable 
tangles. Itis peculiar to Poland, Lithuania, 
and Tartary, and generally appears during 
the autumnal season. 

Puica’r1a. (From plico, to entangle; so 
called because its leaves are entangled to- 
gether in one mass.) Wolf’s-claw, or club 
moss. 


Pui'xruius. TAwréis. The fourfold 
bandage, 

Plum, Malabar. See Eugenia Jambos. 

Prumpa/co. (From plumbum, lead ; s6 


called because it is covered with lead« 
coloured spots. ) Lead-wort. See Poly= 
Zonum persicaria. ; 

2. An ore of a shining blue-black colour, 
a greasy feel, and tuberculated when frac» 
tured. It is by many erroneously taken for 
molybdena, from which its easily distin: 
guished by its fracture, that of the latter 
being always lamellated. 

Piumsa/co Evrorm’a, 
name of the tooth-wort. Dentaria. Dens 
tillaria. ‘This plant is to be distinguished 
from the pellitory of Spain, which is also 
called dentaria. It is the Plumbago Euro- 
pea; foliis amplexicaulibus, lanceolatis sca- 
bris, of Linnzus. The root was formerly 
esteemed, prepared in a variety of ways, as 
a cure for the tooth-ache, arising from 
caries, 

PLU’MBI CARBO/NAS. See Plumbi 
subcarbonas. 

Piu/Mar OxypUM SEMIvI'TREUM. See 
Lithargyrus. wR 
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PLUMBI SUBACETA/TIS © LI’- 


QUOR. | Liquor acetatis plumbi. Solution © 


of acetate of lead, formerly called agua 
lithargyvi acetati..Goulard’s extract. ‘Take 


of semi-vitrified oxyde of lead, two pounds; © 


acetic acid, a gallon. Mix, and boil down 
to six pints, constantly stirring; then set 


it by, that the feculencies may subside, and. 


strain.’” 

It is principally employed, in a diluted 
state, by surgeons, as a resolvent against 
inflammatory affections. 

PLUMBI) SUBACETA’TIS  LI- 
QUOR DILU'TUS. Liquor acetatis 
plumbi dilutus.: Diluted solution of acetate 
of lead. Aqua lithargyri acetatt composita. 
«¢ Take of solution of sub-acetate of lead, a 
~fluid drachm ; distilled water, a pint; weak 
spirit, a fluid drachm.. Mix.’ ‘The virtues 
of this water, the agua vegeto-mineralis of 
former pharmacopeeias, applied externally, 
are resolvent, refrigerant, and sedative. 

PLUMBI SUBCARBO'NAS.  Car- 
bonas plumbi.  Subcarbonate of lead com- 
monly called cerusse, or white lead. This 
article is made in the large way in white 
lead manufactories, by exposing thin sheets 
of lead to the vapour of vinegar. The lead 
is curled up and put into pots of earthen- 
ware, in which the. vinegar is, in such a way 
as to rest just above the vinegar. Hundreds 
of these are arranged together’ and sur- 
rounded with dung, the heat from which 
yolatilizes the’ acetic acid, which is decom- 
posed by the lead, and an imperfect car- 
bonate of lead'is formed, which is of a white 
colour. This preparation is seldom used in 
medicine or surgery but for the purpose of 
making other preparations, as the super- 
acetate. It is sometimes employed medicin- 
ally in form of powder and ointment, to 
children whose skin is fretted. It should 
however be cautiously used, as there is great 
reason to believe that complaints of the 
powels of children originate from its ab- 
sorption. See Pulvis cerusse compositus. 

PLU/MBI SUPERACE’TAS. . Ce- 
russa acetata. Formerly called saccharwm 
saturni, or sugar of lead, from its sweet 
taste. It possesses sedative and astringent 
qualities in a very high degree, and is per- 
haps the most powerful internal medicine in 
profuse hemorrhages, especially combined 
with opium: but its use is not dltrcly with- 
out hazard, as it has sometimes produced 
violent colic and palsy; wherefore it is 
better not to continue it unnecessarily. The 
dose may be from one to three grains. It 
has been also recommended to check the 


expectoration, and colliquative discharges in . 


phthisis, but will probably be only of tem- 
porary service. Externally it is often used 
for the same purposes as the liquor plumbi 
subacetatis. 
PLUMBUM.. See: Lead. 
Piu’MsuM can’pipuM. See, Din. 
Piv’Msum cine REUM. Bismuth, 
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Black lead. > © 


»Prv’meum Ni’crumM. J 
The philosopher’s 


Pru’msum, Rv'/BEUM. 
stone. P10 

Pru’msum v‘stum. Burnt lead. 

Prumme’rs pi'tuLa. Plaummer’s pills. 
A composition of calomel, antimony, guaia- 
cum and balsam of copaiba. See Pilule 
hydrargyri submuriatis compositaé. 

Priums. Three sorts of plums are ranked 
amongst the articles of the materia medica ; 
they are all met with in the gardens of this 
country, but the shops are supplied with 
them moderately dried, from abroad. 1. ‘The 
pruna brignolensia; the Brignole plum, or 
prunelloe, brought from Brignole in Pro- 
vence; it is of a reddish yellow colour, and 
has a very grateful, sweet, subacid. taste. 
2. The pruna Gallica; the common or 
French prune. 3. The pruna damascena, 
or damson, All these fruits possess the 
same general qualities with the other sum- 
mer fruits. The prunelloes, in which the 
sweetness has a greater mixture of acidity 
than in the other sorts, are used as mild re- 
frigerants in fevers and other hot indisposi- 
tions. The French prunes and damsons are 
the most emollient and laxative; they are 
often taken by themselves to gently move 
the belly, where there is a tendency to in- 
flammations. Decoctions of them afford a 
useful basis for laxative or purgative mix- 
tures, and the pulp in substance for elec- 
tuaries. 

PuLuNKEY’s CANCER nemepy.—* Take 
crows’ foot, which grows in low grounds, 
one handful; dog’s fennel, three sprigs; . 
both well pounded; crude brimstone in 
powder, three middling thimbles-full ; white 
arsenic the same quantity ; incorporated all 
in a mortar, and made into small balls the 
size of a nutmeg, and dried in the sun. 
These balls must be powdered and mixed 
with the yolk of an egg, and laid over the 
sore or cancer upon a piece of pig’s blad- 
der, or ‘stripping of a calf’ when dropped, 
which must be cut to the size of the sore, 
and smeared with the yolk of an egg... This _ 
must be applied cautiously to the lips or 
nose lest any part of it get down; nor is it 
to be laid on too broad on the face, or teo 
near the heart, nor to exceed the breadth 
of half-a-crown ; but elsewhere as far as 
the sore goes. The plaster must not be 
stirred until it drops off of itself, which will 
be in aweek. Clean bandages are often to 
be put on. 

PNEUMATIC APPARATUS. The 
discovery of aériform fluids has, in modern 
chemistry, occasioned the necessity of some 
peculiar instruments, by means of which 
those substanees may, in distillations, solu- 
tions, or other operations, be caught, col- 
lected, and properly managed. ‘The proper 
instruments for this are styled the pneumatic 
apparatus., Any kind of air is specifically 
lighter than any liquid; and, therefore, if 
not decomposed by it, rises through it in 


ti , 


bubbles. On this principle rests the essen 
tial part of the apparatus, adapted to such’ 
soperations. Its principal part is the pneu- 
matic trough, which is‘a kind ‘of reservoir 
for the liquid, through which the gas is con- 
veyed and ‘caused to’rise,; and is filled either 
with water or with quicksilver. Some 
inches below its brim ‘an horizontal shelf is 
fastened, in dimension about ‘half or the 
third part of the ‘trough, and tin the water- 
trough this is provided on its foremost edge 
with a'row of holes, into which, from under- 
neath, short-necked funnels are fixed. The 
trough is filled with water sufficient to co- 
ver the shelf, to Support the receivers, which 
béing previously filled with water are placed 
invertedly, their open end turned down 
upon the above-mentioned holes, ‘through 
which afterwards the gases, conveyed there 
and directed by means of the funnels, rise 
in the form of air-bubles. 

In'some-eases the trowgh must ‘be filled 
with quicksilver, because water absorbs or 
decomposes some kinds of air. The price 
and specific gravity of that metal make it 
necessary to give 'to the quicksilver-trough 
smaller dimensions. [It is either cut in 
marble, or made of wood well joined. The 
late Karsten -has contrived an apparatus, 
which, to ‘the advantage ‘of saving room, 
adds that of great conveniency. 

To disengage ‘gases, ‘retorts of glass, 
either common or tubulated, are employed, 
and placed in a sand-bath, or heated by a 
lamp. Earthen, or-coated glass retorts, are 
put in the naked fire. If necessary, they 
are joined with a metallic or glass-convey- 
Ing pipe. ‘When, ‘besides ‘the aériform, 
6.ther fluids are to be collected, the middle 
or intermediate bottle finds ‘its use; and to 
prev ent, after cooling, the'rising of the wa- 
ter from the trough into the disengaging 
vessels, the tube of safety is‘employed. or 
the extrication of gases ‘taking’ place in so- 
lutions, Or ‘which no ‘external -heat is_re- 


- quired, the bottle ‘called disengaging bottle, 


or proof, mav be used. ‘For receivers, to 
collect the disa 1gaged airs, various cylinders 
of glass are used’, whethér graduated or not, 


either closed at o,ue end, or open at both ; 
and ‘in ‘this last ‘ca‘se, they ave made air- 


tight by a stopper fitted by grinding. Be- 
sides these, glass'bells\.and common. bottles 
are employed. 

To combine with wate, ‘in‘a commodious 


. way, some gases that afe on, ly gradually and 


slowly absorbed by it,*the'gla, 8s apparatus of 
Parker is serviceable. i 

_ Pyeumarocr’re. (From m"evpa, wind, 
anid knAn, a tumour.) Any \species of 


hernia, that ‘is distended with flatus,- 


‘ wind, and opudaros, “the ‘navel.) 
tent, umbilical hernia. 


to inflate.) 


“\mveupea, 
A. flatu- 


PyeuMato'MPHALuUS. (From 


(From mveunar 
“Emiphyséma. Windy ‘swe'- 


PNEUMATO'SIS. 


‘ ling. A genus of diseasé‘in ‘the ‘Class, ‘Ca 
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chevie, and order, Intwmescentie; of Cul. 
len, known by a collection of air in the. 
cellular texture under the skin, rendering it 
tense, elastic, and crepitating. The ispecies 
of pneumatosis are: f se feng 

1. Pneumatosis spontanea, without -any 
manifest cause. | Son och 

2. Pneumatosis 
wound. y olan 

5. Pneumatosis venenata, from poisons. 

4. Pneumatosis hysterica, with hysteria, 

PNEUMO'NIA. (From eavevpey, a 
lung.) Pneumonitis. Peripnewmonia. Pe- 
ripneumonia vera. Inflammation of the 
lungs. A genus of.disease in the class Py-: 
revi, and order Phlegmuasie, of Cullen:; ° 
characterized ‘by pyrexia, difficult -respir- 
ation, cough, and /a ‘sense of weight and 
pain in ‘the thorax. The species:f pneu- 
monia, according to the above nosologist, 
are, reontua 

1. Peripneumonia. ©The pulse not ale 
ways hard, but sometimes soft; an obtuse 
pain in the breast: the respiration always 
difficult; sometimes the patient :carmot 
breathe, unless ‘in an upright posture; the 
face swelled, and of ‘a livid :colour:; :the 
cough for the most part with expectoration, 
frequently ‘bloody. - 

2. Pleuritis. The pulse hard: :a puns 
gent pain ‘in one side, aggravated during 
the time of inspiration ; an uneasiness when 
lying on‘one ‘side; avery painfy] cough, 
dry in the beginning ‘of :the disease, :after- 
wards with expectoration, and )frequently 
bloody. See Pleuritis. 

With respect to pneumonia, the most ge- 
neral cause of this inflammation, is ‘the ap- 
plication of cold to:the body, which gives a 
check to the perspiration, and determines a 
great’ flow of blood to the lungs. It attacks 
principally those of a robust constitution 
and ‘plethoric ‘habit, and occurs most fre- 
quently in the winter season and spring ,of 
the year; but it amay arise in either of the 
other seasons, when there are ‘sudden. vicis- 
situdes from heatito cold. 

‘Other causes, such as’ violent.exertions in 
singing, speaking, or playing on wind :in- 
struments, by producing an increased. action 
ofithe lungs, have been:known to. occasion 
peripneumony. ‘Those who have laboured 
under-a former attack of this complaint, are 
much predisposed to returns of it. 

The true peripneumony comes’.on with 
an obtuse"pain in the chest or side, reat 
difficulty of breathing, (particylarly in a 
recumbent position, or when lying .on the 
side affected, ) together with »a cough, ; dry- 
nesses of the skin, heat, anxiety, and thirst. 
At the first: commencement ‘of . the disease 
the pulse is usually full, strong, hard,.and 
frequent ;.-but in:a more advanced stage itis 
commonly 'weak, soft, and. often irregular. 


traumuatica, from 9a 


- 


-In:the! beginning, the cough» is frequently 
‘dry and without expectoration; «but in 
‘some. casesdtis moist even:frem the first, 
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and the matter spit up is various both in 
colour and consistence, and is often streaked 
with blood. 


If relief is not afforded in time, and the 


inflammation proceeds with such violence 
as to endanger suffocation, the vessels of 
the neck will become turgid and swelled ; 
the face will alter to a purple colour; an 
effusion of blood will take place into the 
cellular substance of the lungs, so as to im- 
pede the circulation through that organ, and 
the patient will soon be deprived of life. 

If these violent symptoms do not arise, 
and the proper means for. carrying off the 
inflammation have either been neglected, or 
have proved ineffectual, although adopted. 
at an early period of the disease, a suppu- 
ration may ensue, which event is to be 
known by frequent slight shiverings, and 
an abatement of the pain and sense of 
fullness in the part, and by the patient 
being able to lie on the side which 
was affected, without experiencing great 
uneasiness. | 

When peripneumony proves fatal, it is 
generally by an effusion of blood taking 
place into the cellular texture of the lungs, 
so as to occasion suffocation, which usually 
happens between the third and seventh day ; 
but it may likewise prove fatal, by terminat- 
ing either in suppuration or gangrene. 

When it goes off by resolution, some 
very evident evacuation alwaysattends it ; 
such as-a great flow of urine, with a copi- 
ous sediment, diarrhea, a sweat diffused 
over the whole body, or a hemorrhage from 
the nose; but the evacuation which most 
frequently terminates the complaint, and 
which does it with the greatest effect, is a 
free and copious expectoration of thick 
white or yellow matter, slightly streaked 
with blood, and by this the disease is car- 
ried off generally in the course of ten or 
twelve days. 

Our opinion as to the event, is to be 
drawn from the symptoms which are pre- 
sent. A high degree of fever, attended 
with delirium, great difficulty of breathing, 
acute pain, and dry cough, denote great 
danger ; on the contrary, an abatement of 
the febrile symptoms, and of the difficulty 
of breathing, and :pain, taking place on the 
coming on of a free expectoration, or the 
happening.of any other critical evacuation, 
promises fair for the recovery of the patient. 
A termination of the inflammation in sup- 
puration, is always to be considered as dan- 
gerous. 


On dissection, the lungs usually appear _ 


inflamed, and there is often found an ex- 
travasation, either of blood, or of coagulable 
lymph in their cellular substance. The 
same appearances likewise present them- 
selves in ‘the cavity of the thorax and 
within the pericardium. The pleura, :con- 
nected with the lungs, is also in an inflamed 
state, having its surface every where crowded 
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with red vessels. Besides these, abscesses 
are frequently found in the substance of 
the lungs, as likewise tubercles and adhe- 
sions to the ribs are formed. . A quantity of 
purulent matter is often discovered also in 
the bronchia. In, the early period of this 
disease we may hope, by active measures, 
to bring about immediate resolution; but 
when it is more advanced, we must, look 
for a discharge by expectoration, as the 
means of restoring the part to a healthy 
state. - We should begin by large and free 
bleeding, not deterred by the obscure pulse 
sometimes. found in peripneumony, carry- 
ing this evacuation to faintness, -or to the 
manifest relief of the breathing. In the 
subsequent use of this measure, we must 
be guided by the violence of the disease on 
the one hand, and the strength of the 
patient on the other; the scrophulous, in 
particular, cannot bear it to any extent: , 
and it is more especially in the early part of 
the complaint, that it produces a full and 
decisive effect... Under doubtful circum- 
stances it will be better to take blood 
locally, particularly when there are pleuritic 
symptoms; with which blisters may co- 
operate. The bowels must be well eva- 
cuated in the first instance, and subsequently 
kept regular: and antimonials may be 
given with great advantage, combined often 
with mercurials, to promote the discharges, 
especially from the skin and lungs. | Digi- 
talis is proper also, as lessening the activity 
of the circulation. The antiphlogistic regi- 
men is to be observed, except that the 
patient will not bear too free exposure to 
cold. To quiet the cough demulcents may 
be of some use, or cooling sialagogues; but. 
where the urgency of the symptoms is les- 
sened by copious depletion, opiates , are 
more to be relied upon; a little syrup of 
poppy, for instance, swallowed slowly from 
time to time; or a full dose of opium may 
be given at night to procure sleep, joined. 
with calomel and antimony, that it may 
not heat the system; but, on the con- 
trary, assist them in promoting the secre- 
tions. Inhaling steam wil occasionally 
assist in bringing about ey.pectoration: or, 
where there is a wheezing) respiration, squill 
in nauseating, or somé-times even emetic, 
doses may relieve thie patient from the 
viscid matter collectf:d in the air passages. 
When the expecto’ration is copious in the 
decline of the c¢mplaint, tonic medicines, - 
particularly myrrh, with a more nutritious 
diet, become’ necessary to support the 
strength: ayid the same means will be pro- 
per, if ityshould go on to suppuration. 
Where afihesions have occurred, or other 
organic’change, though the symptoms may ~ 
appear trifling, much caution is required to 
prevent the patient falling into Phthisis; 
on. which subject, see the management of | 
that disease: and should serous effusion. 


}iappen, see Hydrothorat. 
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Pyeumorrrvnr'tis. (From wvevwy, the 
lungs, and wAcupitis, an inflammation of 
the pleura.) An inflammation of the lungs 
and pleura. 

Pnica’tium. © (From wvryw, to suffocate.) 
The night-mare. A disorder in which the 
patient appears to be suffocated. 

Pyix. (From wyrya, to suffocate.) An 
hysterical sense of suffocation. 

PODA/GRA. (From qwovs, the foot, 
and afpa, a taking, or seizure.) Febris 
podagrica. Arthritis. Dolor podagricus. 
The gout. A genus of disease in the Class 
Pyrexie, and Order Phlegmasia, of Cullen ; 
known by pyrexia, pain in the joints, chiefly 
of the great toe, or at any rate of the hands 
and feet, returning at intervals: previous 
to the attack, the functions of the stomach 
are commonly disturbed. The species are, 

1. Podagra regularis. Arthritis podagra. 
Arthritis rachialgica. Arthritis ZEstiva, of 
Sauvages. ~ The regular gout. 

2. Podagra atonica. Arthritis melan- 
cholica, hiemalis, chlorotica, and asthmatica, 
of Sauvages. The atonic gout. ° 

3. Podagra retrograda. The retrocedent 
gout. a 
. 4. Podagra aberrans. Misplaced or wan- 
dering gout. See Arthritis. 

-Popacra’ria. (From prodagra, the gout ; 
so called, because it was thought to expel 
the gout.) Gout-weed. A species of xgo- 
podium. 

~ Poponi/rtrum. (From wous, a foot, and 
vit]w, to wash or bathe.) A bath for the 
feet. . 

Poporny’/ttum. (From wous, a foot, 
and gvAAoy, a leaf; so named .from its 
shape.) A species of wolf’s-bane, 

Popotue’ca. (From mous, a foot, and 
TiOnut, to put.) A shoe, or stocking. An 
anatomical preparation, consisting of a 
kind of shoe of the scarf-kin, with the nails 
adhering to it, taken from a dead subject. 

POISON. Venenum. That substance 
which when applied externally, or taken 


into the human “body, uniformly effects - 


such a derangement in,the animal economy 
as to produce disease, may be defined a 
poison. It is extremely difficult, however, 
to give a definition of a poison; and the 
above is subject to great inaccuracy. 
Poisons are divided, with respect to the 
kingdom to which they belong, into 
animal, vegetable, mineral, and halituous, 
or aérial. 
Poisons, in general, are only deleteriou 
in certain doses; for the most active, in 
smali doses, form the most valuable medi- 
cines. There are, nevertheless, certain 
poisons, ‘which are really such in the smallest 
quantity, and which are never administered 
“medicinally ; as the poison of hydrophobia, 
or the plague. ‘There are likewise sub- 
‘stances which are innocent when taken 
into the stomach, but which prove dele- 
 terious when taken into the lungs, or when 
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applied to an abraded surface: thus car- 
bonic acid is continually swallowed with 
fermented liquours, and thus the poison of 
the viper may be taken with impunity ; 
whilst inspiring carbonic acid kills, and 
the poison of the viper inserted into the 
flesh, often proves fatal. + 

Several substances also act as poisons 
when applied either externally or inter- 
nally, as arsenic. 

When a substance produces disease, not 
only in mankind, but in all animals, it is 
distinguished by the term common poison, 
as arsenic, sublimate, &c. whilst that which 
is poisonous to man only, or to animals, 
and often to one genus merely, is said to be 
a relative poison ; thus aloes are poisonous to 
dogs and wolves; the phellandrium aqua- 
ticum kills horses, whilst oxen devour it 
greedily, and with impunity. It appears, 
then, that substances act as poisonous only 
in regard to their dose, the part of the body 
they are applied to, and the subject. 

Poisons enter the body in the following 
ways: 

1. Through the cesophagus alone, or 
with the food. 

2. Through the anus by clysters, 

3. Through the nostrils. 

4, Through the lungs with the air. 

5. Through, the absorbents of the skin, 
either whole, ulcerated, cut, or torn. 

Poison-oak. See Rhus toxicodendron. 


Potemo’ntum. (From Polemon, its in- 
ventor.) Wild sage. 

Poley-mouniain. See Teucrium. 

Po'tium. (From, wodos, white; ‘so 


called from its white capillaments.) Po- 
ley. Teucrium of Linnzus; of which 
botanists enumerate several species. 

Po'tium cre‘ticum. See Teucrium cre- 
ticum. 

Po’LIuM MONTA’NUM. 
pitatum. 

Po’ttex. The thumb, or great-toe. 

Potycure’stus. (From wodvs, much, 
and xpnsos, useful.) Having many virtues, 
or uses. Applied to many medicines from 
their extensive usefulness. 

POLYDIYPSIA. (From wodvs, much, 
and Sin, thirst.) Excessive thirst. <A ge- 
nus of disease in the Class Locales, and 
Order Dysorevie, of Cullen. It is mostly 
symptomatic of fever, dropsy, excessive 
discharges, or poisons. 

POLY’GALA. (From qwodus, much, 
and yada, milk ; so named from the abund- 
ance of its milky juice. ) 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 


See Teucrium ca- 


‘Linnean system. Class, Diadelphia. Or- 


der, Octandria. 

2. The pharmacopozial name of the Com- 
mon milk-wort. 

Poty’gata AmA’RA. This is a remark- 
ably bitter plant, and though not used in 
this country, promises to be as efficacious as 
those in greater atte It has been given 
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freely in phthisis pulmonalis, and, like 
other remedies, failed in producing a cure: 
yet, asa palliative, it claims attention. Its 
virtues are balsamic, demulcent, and cor- 
roborant. sa 

Pory’Gata srxEGa. . The systematic 
name of the rattlesnake milk-wort. Seneka. 
Polygala;, floribus imberbibus spicatis, caule 
erecto herbacéo simplicissimo, foliis ovato lan- 
ceolatis, of Linneus. The root of this 
plant was formerly much esteemed as a 
specific against the poison of the rattle- 
snake, and as an antiphlogistic in pleurisy, 
pneumonia, &c. but it is now very much 
laid aside. . Its dose is from ten to twenty 
grains; but when employed, it is generally 
used in the form of decoction, which, 
when prepared according to the formula of 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, may be given 
every second or third hour. __ 

Poty’cata vuiea'ris: The systematic 
name of the. common milk-wort. The 
root of this plant, Polygala vulggris, of 
Linneus, is somewhat similar in taste to 
that of the seneka, but much weaker. The 
leaves are very bitter, and a handful of 
them, infused in wine, is said to be a safe 
and gentle purge. ; 

Potycona’tuM. . (From wodvs, many, 
and youu, a joint; so named from its numer- 
ous joints or knots.) Sigillum Solomonis. 
Solomon’s seal. The Convallaria polygo- 
natum, of Linneus. 

POLY’GONUM. (From modus, many, 
and ‘yovv, a joint; so named from its nu- 
merous joints.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Oc- 
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tandria. Order, T'rigynia. Knot-grass. 
Poty’conum avicuta’Re. The system- 
atic name of the knot-grass. Centwmnodia. 


This plant is never used in this country; 
it is said to be useful in stopping hemor- 
rhages, diarrheeas, &c. ; but little credit is to 
be given to this account. 
Pory’conum Bacci/rERUM. 
equisetum, or horse-tail. | 
Pory’conumM. sisto/ntas The system- 
atic name of the officinal bistort. Bistorta. 
Polygonum; caule simplicissimo monostachio, 
foliis ovatis TM 
Linneus. This plantis a native of Britain. 
Every part manifests a degree of stypticity 
to the taste, and the root is esteemed to be 
one of the most powerful of the vegetable 
astringents, and frequently made use of as 
such, in disorders proceeding from a laxity 
and debility of the solids, for restraining 
‘alvine fluxes, after due evacuations, and 
other preternatural discharges both serous 
and sanguineous. It has been sometimes 
given in intermitting fevers ; and some- 
times also, in small doses, as a corroborant 
and antiseptic, in acute malignant and 
colliquative fevers; in which intentions 
Peruvian bark has now deservedly super- 
seded both these and all other adstringents. 
The common dose of bistort root in sub- 


A species of 
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stance, is fifteen or twenty grains: in ur- 
gent cases it is extended to a drachm. Its 
astringent matter is totally dissolved both 
by water and rectified spirits. __ 

Pory’conum pivarica’tuM, the system= 
atic name of the eastern buck-wheat plant. 
The roots, reduced to a coarse meal, are 
the ordinary food of the Siberians. . 

Pory/conum Facory’ruM. ‘The system- 
atic name of the buck-wheat. The grain of 
this plant constitutes the principal food of 
the inhabitants of Russia, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

Pory'conum HypRO’PIrER. The system- 
atic name of the poor man’s pepper. Hy- 
dropiper. Biting arsmart. Lake-weed. 
Water-pepper. ‘This plant is very common 
in our ditches; the leaves have an acrid 


burning taste, and seem to be nearly of the. 


same nature with those of the arum. They 
have been recommended as possessing anti- 
septic, aperient, diuretic virtues, and given 
in scurvies and cachexies, asthmas, hypo- 
condriacal and nephritic complaints, and 
wandering gout. The fresh leaves have 
been applied externally, as a stimulating 
cataplasm. 
Poty’conum 
knot-grass. heats 
Poty’conum Mas. Common knot-grass. 
Poty’contum mi’nus. Rupture-wort. 
Porty'conum persica’r1a. The system- 
atic name of the Persicaria of the old phar- 
macopeeias. Persicaria mitis. Plwmbago. 
Arsmart. This plant, Polygonum persicaria, 
of Linnzus, is said to possess vulnerary and 
antiseptic properties; with which inten- 
tions it is given in wine to restrain the 
progress of gangrene. 
Poty’conum srtenol'pes. Parsley break- 
stone. 
POLYPO'DIUM. (From wodus, many, 
and wous, a foot; so called because it has 
many roots.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Cryptogamia. 
Order, Filices. Fern, or polypody. 


LATIFO'LIUM. Common 


Potyro’pium acutea’tum. Filia acu- 
leata. Spear-pointed fern, 
- Poryro’pIum Fi'Lix Mas.  <dAspidium 


in petiolum decurrentibus, of filic mas, of Dr. Smith. Pteris. Blancnon 


Oribasii. Lonchitis. Male polypody, or 
fern. Polypodium. filie mas, of Linnzus. 
The root of this plant has lately been greatly 
celebrated for its effects upon the tenia 
osculis superficialibus, or broad tape-worm. 
Madame Noufer acquired great celebrity 
by employing it as a specific. This secret 
was thought of such importance by some 
of the principal physicians at Paris, who 
were deputed to make a complete trial of 
its efficacy, that it was purchased by the 
French king, and afterwards published by 
his order. The method of cure is the fol- 
lowing :—After the patient has been pre- 
pared by, an emollient glyster, and a sup- 
per of panada, with butter and salt, he is 
directed to take in the morning, while in 
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bed, a dose of two or three drachtis of the 
powdered root of the male fern. The pow- 
der must be washed down with a draught 
of water, and, two hours after, a strong 
cathartic, composed of calomel and scam- 
mony, is to be given, proportioned to the 
strength of the patient. If this does not 
operate in due time, it is to be followed by 
a dose of purging salts, and if the worm be 
not expelled in a few hours, this process is 
to be repeated at proper intervals. Of the 
success of this, or a sitnilar mode of treat- 
ment, in cases Of tenia, there can be no 
doubt, as many proofs in this couitry afford 
sufficient testimony; but whether the fern- 
root or the strong cathartic is the principal 
agent in the destruction of the worm, may 
admit of a question ; and the latter opinion, 
Dr. Woodville believes is the more gene- 
rally adopted by physicians: It appears, 
however, from some experiments made in 
Germany, that the tenia has, in several in- 
stances been expelled by the repeated ex- 
hibition of the root, without the assistance of 
any purgative. 

PO/LYPUS. (From wodvs, many, and 
@ous, a foot, from its sending offmany rami- 
fications, like legs. ) 

1. The name of a genus of zoophytes. 

2. In Cullen’s Nosology, a synonym 
with sarcoma. <A kind of tumour, which 
is generally narrow where it originates, 
and then bétomes wider, somewhat like a 
pear; which most commonly is met with 
in the nose, uterus, or vagina; and which 
received its name from an erroneous idea, 
that if usually had several roots, or feet, 
like polypi, or zoophytes. 

Polypi vary from each other according 
to the different causes that produce them, 
and the alterations that happen in them. 
Sometimes a polypus of the nose is owing 
to a swelling of the pituitary membrane, 
which swelling may possess a greater or less 
space of the membrane, as also its cellular 
substance, and may affect either one or both 
nostrils. At other times, it arises from an 
ulcer produced by a caries of some of the 
bones which form the internal surface of the 
nostrils. Polypuses are sometimes so soft, 
that upon the least touch they are lacer- 
ated, and bleed; at other times¢jhey are 
very compact, and even scirrhous. Some 
continue small a great while; others in- 
crease so fast as, in a short time, to push 
out at the nostrils, or extend backwards 
towards the throat. Le Dran mentions, 
that he has known them fill up the space 
behind the uvula, and, turning towards 
the mouth, have protruded the fleshy arch 
of the palate so far forwards as to make 
it parallel with the third dentes molares. 
There are others which, though at first free 
from any malignant disposition, become 
afterwards carcinomatous, and even highly 
cancerous, Of whatever nature the poly- 
pus is, it intercepts the passage of the air 
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through the nostril, and, when large, forces 
the septum narium into the other jostril, 
so that the patient is unable to breathe, 
unless through the mouth. A large polyjus 
pressing in like manner upon the spongy 
bones, gradually forces them down upon 
the maxillary bones, and thus compresses 
and stops up the orifice of the ductus la- 
chrymalis ; nor is it impossible for the sides 
of the canalis nasalis to be pressed together. 
In which case the tears, having no passage 
through the nose, the eye is kept constanth 
watering, and the sacchus lachrymalis, Wee 
being able to discharge its contents, is 
sometimes so much dilated as to form what 
is called a flat fistula. The above writer 
has seen instances of polypuses so much 
enlarged as to force down the ossa palati. 4 
The polypus of the uterus is of three 
kinds, in respect to situation. It either 
grows from the fundus, the inside of the 
cervix, or from the lower edge of the os 
uteri. The first case is the most frequent, 
the last the most uncommon. Polypi of 
the uterus are always shaped like a pear, 
and have a thin pedicle. They are almost 
invariably of that species which is deno- 
minated fleshy, hardly -ever being schirrous, 
cancerous or ulcerated. 
The coagulated substance which is found 
in the cavities of the heart of those who 


‘are some time in articulo mortis, is improperly 


called a polypus. 

POLYSA’/RCIA. (From woavus, much, 
and capt, flesh.) Polysomatia. Obesitas. 
Corpulentia.  Steatites, of Vogel. Trou- 
blesome corpulency, or fatness. A genus 
of disease in the Class Cachevia, and Order 
Intumescentia, of Cullen. { 

Potysoma’tiaA. (From ‘wodus, much, 
and cwua, a body.) See Polysarcia. 

Potyspa’stum. (From @odvs, much, and 
oraw, to draw.) A forcible instrument for 
reducing luxations. ' 

POLYTRI'CHUM. (From apaus, 
many, and @pit, hair; so called from its 
resemblance to.a woman’s hair, or because, 
in antient times, women used to dye the 
hair with it, to keep it from shedding.) 
Polytricon. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Cryptogamia. 
Order, Musci. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the golden 
maidenhair. 

Potyrricuum comMu’NE. The systematic 
name of the golden maidenhair. Adianthum 
aureum. It possesses, in an inferior degree, 


‘astringent virtues: and was formerly given 


in diseases of the lungs and calculous com- 
plaints. . 
Poryv’Rica 1scuu’rta. (From modus, 
much, and ovpoy, urine.) Ischury, from 
long retention of urine. 
Poma’crum. (From pomum, an apple.) 


Cider, or the fermented juice of apple. 


Pomegranate. See Punica granatum, 
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-Pomrnotyco’pes. (From woppodvi, a 
bubble, and eidos, resemblance.) Urine, 
with bubbles on the surface. 

o/MPHOLYX. (From wopdos, a bladder.) 

1. A bubble. 

2. The whitish powder, or oxyde of zinc, 
which adheres to the covers of the crucibles 
“ making brass, in the form of small bub- 
bles. 

Po'menos. (From weudw, to put forth. ) 
A bladder, or watery pustule. 

PO'’MUM.. An apple. 
mals. 

PO'MUM ADAMI. (Pomum, an ap- 
ple; so called in consequence of a whimsi- 
cal supposition that part of the forbidden 
apple which Adam eat, stuck in the throat, 
and thus became the cause.) The protuber- 
ance in the anterior part of the neck, formed. 
_ by the forepart of the thyroid cartilage. 

Po'mum amo’ris. A name for the sola- 
num lycopersicum. 

PO'NS VARO'’LII. 
lare. Processus annularis. Eminentia an- 
nularis. Warolius’s bridge. An eminence 
of the medulla oblongata, first described by 
Varolius. It is formed by the two exterior 
crura of the cerebellum becoming flattened 
and passing over the crura of the cereb- 
rum. 

Po'ntica vi'Na. 
tartarous wines, 

Po'nticuM MEL. 
honey. 

Poorman’s pepper. See Polygonum hy- 
dropiper, and Lepidium. — 

Poplar. See Populus. 

PO’PLES.  Ignye. 
or joint of the knee. 

POPLITEAL ARTERY. (4rteria 
poplitea; from poples, the ham.) ‘The con- 
tinuation of the crural artery, through the 
hollow of the ham. 

POPLITE’US. (Popliteus musculus, 
from poples, the ham.) A small triangular 
muscle lying across the back part of the 
knee-joint. . 

Poppy, red corn. 

Poppy, white. 
TUMe 

Porvta/co. (From populus, the poplar ; 
because its leaves resemble those of the pop- 
lar.) Marsh marigold. 

PO'PULUS. (From wodvs, many; 
because of the multitude of its shoots.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnezan system. Class, Dioecia. Order, 
Octandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Po- 
pulus nigra, of Linnzus, the black poplar ; 
called also Zgeiros. The young buds, 
oculi, or rudiments of the leayes, which 
appear in- the beginning of the spring, 
were formerly employed in an_ officinal 
ointment. At present they are almost en- 
tirely disregarded, though they should seem, 
from, their sensible qualities, to be applicable 
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See Pyrus 


Corpus. annu- 


Acid, feculent, and 


A sort of poisonous 


Ignys. The ham, 


See Papaver rheas. 
See Papaver somnife- 


e 
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to purposes of some importance. - They 


have a yellow, unctuous, odorous, balsamic 
juice. . 
Po'rutvs BALSAMI'reRA. - See Fagara. © 
Po'rutus ni/era. The systematic name 
of the black poplar. See Populus. . 
Po'rcus. A name for the pudendum 
muliebre. 
PO’RI BILIA/RII. The biliary pores 
or ducts, that receive the bile from the peni- 


cilli of the liver, and convey it to the he-- 


patic duct. See Liver. 

Porocr'tr. (From wwpos, a callus, and 
KnAn, a tumour.) A hard tumour of the 
testicle. 

Poro’mruatum. (From wepos, a callus, 
and oudados, the navel.) A hard tumour 
of the navel. 

PORRI/GO. (A porrigendo, from its 
spreading abroad.) A disease very common 
among children, in which the skin of the 
hairy part of the head becomes dry and 
callous, and comes off like bran upon 
combing the head. 

PO’/RRUM. Porret, or common leek. 
See Allium porrum. 

PO’RTA. (4 portando, because through 
it the blood is carried to the liver.) That 
part of the liver where its yessels enter. 

Po’rra vena. See Vena porte. 

Porraicuittz. The acutenaculum. 

PO’RTIO DU’RA. (One branch of 
the seventh pair of nerves is called portio 
dura, the hard portion, either from its 
being more firm than the other, or because 
it runs into the hard part of the’ skull; 
and the other the portio mollis, or soft 
portion.) Facial nerve. This nerve arises 
near the pons, from the crus of the brain, 
enters the petrous portion of the temporal 


bone, gives off a branch into the tympa- _ 


num, which is called the chorda tympani, 
and then proceeds to form the pes anserinus 
on the face, from whence the integuments 
of the face are supplied with nerves. — See 
Facial nerve. ; 

PO'’RTIO MO‘/LLIS. Auditory nerve, 
This nerve arises from the medulla oblon- 
gata and fourth ventricle of the brain, en- 
ters the petrous. portion of the temporal 
bone, and is distributed on the internal 
ear, by innumerable branches, not only to 
the cochlea, but also to the membrane 
lining the vestibulum and_ semicircular 
canals, and is the immediate organ of 


hearing. ae) 
Porrianp powpEr. A celebrated gout 
remedy. It consists of various bitters ; 


principally of horehound, birthwort, the tops 
andeaves of germander, ground-pine, and 


centaury, dried, powdered, and sifted. It © 


is now fallen into disuse, 

Porrora’rium. (From porta, a door; 
because it is, as it were, the door or en- 
trance of the intestines.) The right orifice 
of the stomach. 


PORTULACA, (From porto, to 
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carry, and Jac, milk; because it increases 
the animal milk.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Dodecandria. Order, Digynia. 7 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of. the pur- 
slane. Andrachne. Allium gallicum. ‘The 
plant which is so called in dietetical and 
medical writings, is the Portulaca oleracea, 
of Linnzus; it abounds with a watery and 
somewhat acid juice, and is often put into 
soups, or pickled with spices. It is said 
to be antiseptic and aperient. 

Portus CA OLERA‘CEA. 
name of the eatable purslane. 
laca. 

PO’RUS. A pore, or duct. 

Po'sca. Vinegar and water mixe 

Possr’tum. Posset. Milk curdled with 
wine, treacle, or any acid. 

Post sracuia'tx. (From post, after, and 
brachium, the arm.) The metacarpus. 

POSTE’RIOR ANNULA/’RIS. 
(Musculus posterior annularis.) An ex- 
ternal interosseal muscle of the hand, that 
extends and draws the ring-finger inwards. 


The systematic 
See Portu- 


POSTE/RIOR AU/RIS. See Retra- 
hentes auris. 
POSTE’RIOR I/NDICIS. (Muscu- 


lus posterior indicis.) An internal inter- 
osseal muscle of the hand, that extends the 
fore-finger obliquely, and draws it out- 
wards. 

POSTE/RIOR ME’DII. An exter- 
nal interosseal muscle of the hand, that 
extends the middle finger, and draws it 
outwards. 

POTAMOGEI’TON. (From qwora- 
pos, a river, and ‘yeitwy, adjacent; so 
named because it grows about rivers.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Tetrandria. Order, Te- 
tragynia. 

Potash, acetate of. See Potasse acetas. 

Potash, carbonate of. See Potasse car- 
bonas. 

Potash, fused. See Potassa fusa. 

Potash, solution of. See Potasse liquor. 

Potash, subcarbonate of. See Potasse 


subcarbonas. 
Potash, subcarbonate of, solution of. See 
Potasse subcarbonatis liquor. M 


Potash, sulphate of. See Potasse sulphas. 

Potash, sulphuret of. See Petasse sul- 
phuretum. 

Potash, super-sulphate of. See Potasse 
super-sulphas. 

Potash, supertartrate of. See Lartarum. 

Potash, tartrate of. See Potasse tartras. 

Potash, with lime. See Potassa cum catce. 

Potash. See Potassa. 

POTA’SSA. (So called from the pots, 
or vessels, in. which it was first made, ) 
Potash. Kali. Vegetable alkali. This alkali 
may be obtained from several substances. 

1. By evaporating the lixivium of the 


ashes of wood and other parts of plants. 


This is calcined, and so disengaged from 
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all the blackening principles, when it is 

commonly termed Pearl-ash; and in the 

pharmacopeeia Potassa impura. 

T’he ashes are more or less rich in alkali, 
according to the nature of the wood which 
affords them. In general, hard woods con~ 
tain the most, The ashes of beech afford 
from 11 to 13lb. per quintal, according to 
the experiments which have been made, in 
the large way; those of box afforded from 
12 to 14lb. Wormwood affords a good 
quantity. 

To extract this alkali, nothing more is 
necessary, than to wash the ashes, and to 
concentrate the solution in boilers of cast 
iron. It is on account of the alkali that 
wood-ashes are employed in the lixiviums 
used by laundresses, or bleachers. The 
use of alkali, in this case, is to combine 
with the fat substances, and to render them 
soluble in water. 

Almost all the pot-ash sold in commerce 
for thé use of our glass-houses, our soap- 
makers, our bleaching-grounds, &c. is fa- 
bricated in the north, where the abundance 
of wood admits of its being applied to this 
single purpose. 

2. The lees of wine are almost totally 
converted into this alkali by combustion. 
This salt is called cendres gravelées ; it has 
almost always a greenish colour, and is con- 
sidered as very pure. 

3. The combustion of tartar of wine 
likewise affords an alkali of considerable 
purity. It is usually burned wrapped up 
in paper, in small packets, which are dipped 
in water, and afterwards exposed upon 
burning coals. In order to purify it, 
the residue of the combustion is dissolved 
in water, the solutién concentrated by 
fire, the foreign salts separated in propor- 
tion as they precipitate, and a very pure 
alkali is at last obtained, which is known 
by the name of salt of tartar. ‘To procure 
salt of tartar more speedily, as well as more 
economically, a mixture of equal parts of 
nitrate of pot-ash, or common nitre, and 
tartar, may be burned. ‘The residue, after 
lixiviation affords a beautiful salt of tartar. 
Salt of tartar is the form of this alkalt 
most commonly employed for medical 
uses. 

4, If salt-petre be fused upon charcoal, 
the nitric acid is decomposed and dissipated, 
while the alkali remains behind; this is 
called extemporaneous alkali. 

When the salt has been brought to a con- 
siderable degree of purity, it attracts the 
humidity of the air, and is resolved into a 
liquor. In this state it is known by the 
very improper name of Oil of tartar per de- 
liquiwm. ty Tea 

From all these salts, which aresimpure 
and imperfect carbonates of potash, the pure 
alkali may be extracted. ath 

Methods of obtaining pure Potash.—It has 
long been a desideratum with chemists to 

Luz 
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_ possess a method of preparing potash in a 
~ state of absolute purity ; the strong tendency 
which it has to combination, renders this ex- 
tremely difficult. The following are the 
"methods now made use of. 

1. Bouillon la Grange’s apparatus con- 
sists of several boxes of common deal. At 
the bottom put river-sand, which must be 
well washed, and over it add another stra- 
tum, but of a finer kind, and cover the 
whole with a cloth, besprinkled with wood- 
ashes. In the bottom of each box a hole is 
made, into which is fitted a glass tube, for 
the purpose of affording a passage to the 
liquor as it filters through the sar. * 

‘Having arranged the apparatus in this 
manner, take equal parts of quick lime and 

-pot-ash of commerce, if the lime is very 
caustic; but in the contrary case, it Te- 
quires twenty parts of lime to fifteen of pot- 
ash: put water into an iron kettle, bring it 
nearly to a state of ebullition, and then add 
the lime, which, by its slaking, will bring 
the water to that state completely. When 
it is slaked, mix the pot-ash, and form of 
the whole a thick liquid, which must be 
suffered to cool a little. Then pour the. 
mixture into the boxes, and immediately 
throw water over it; but, to prevent the 
water from making holes, when added, place 
over the mixture a small board, which will 
‘rise with the water. 

Care must be taken to place earthen pans 
or other vessels, to receive the liquor which 

‘runs through the tubes; and, that the ley 
may not absorb carbonic acid from the at- 


‘mosphere, the vessels must be closed with: 


care, in such a manner as to exclude the ex- 
ternal air. It will be necessary also to 
keep water always over the mixture, which 
must be collected till it passes tasteless from 

‘the tubes. 

' The liquors obtained are nearly of the 
same degree of strength till towards the end 
of the process; when they grow weak sud- 
denly. 

To evaporate the water, use should be 
made of cast-iron pots, beginning with the 
last portions, which are a little weaker ; and 
to prevent the necessity of keeping the 
strongest a long time in contact' with the air 
when boiling, a strong ebullition is requi- 
site. When the fluid is concentrated to a 
certain degree, any sulphate of potash that 
may be present will crystallize, and be pre- 
cipitated. ; 

To obtain dry potash, pour the concen- 
trated liquor into a smail basin, and pro- 
ceed with the evaporation, till a little of it, 
poured on an iron plate, or a marble slab, 
becomes solid. 

Then put the concrete potash into a jar, 
and pour over it very strong alcohol; the 
potash alone dissolves in it; the sulphate 
and muriate of potash, with the portions of 
earth and even of potash united to carbonic 
acid, which it obstinately retains, or which 
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it may have acquired from the air during 
the evaporation, remain at the bottom of 
the solution.: Afterwards decant the pure 
liquor, and distil it in a retort till it becomes 
colourless. It must then be evaporated in 
a silver basin. On cooling, it crystallizes 
in white laminz, which are sometimes three- 
tenths of an inch in length; or, instead of 
suffering it to crystallize, it may be evapo- 
rated to dryness, 

2. Lowitz has given another method. 
According to this chemist, the whole of the 
operation for obtaining potash of the great- 
est purity, and without the least colour, 
consists in this: A lixivium of potash, freed 
from carbonic acid in the usual manner, is 
evaporated till covered with a thick pellicle. 
After the cooling, the foreign salt which 
has crystallized is to be separated, and the 
eyaporation of the lixivium continued in an 
iron-pot. During this second evaporation, 
the pellicle of foreign salts, particularly of 
carbonate of potash, which continues to be 
formed, must be carefully taken off with an 
iron skimmer. When no more pellicle is 
formed, and the matter ceases to boil up, 


‘it is removed from the fire, and suffered to 


cool, continually stirred. with an iron spa- 
tula. It is then to be dissolved in double 
the quantity of cold water, and the solution 
filtered, and evaporated in a glass retort, 
till it begins to deposit regular crystals. If 
the mass should consolidate eyer so little by ~ 
cooling, a small quantity of water is to be 
added, and it must be heated again to ren- 
der‘it fluid. After the formation of a suffi- 
cient quantity of regular crystals, the fluid, 
which is very brown, is to be decanted, and 
the salt, after being suffered to drain, must 
be re-dissolyed in the same quantity of wa- 
ter. The decanted fluid must be kept in a 
well-closed bottle, and suffered to become 
clear by subsiding during several days. It 
must then be decanted for a second eyapo- 
ration and crystallization. The process 
must be continued as long as the crystals 
afford, with the least possible quantity of 
water, solutions perfectly limpid. These 
solutions are to be preserved in well-closed 
bottles, to defend them from the access of 
air. 

The greatest difficulty of this process 
arises from the facility with which the fluid 
assumes a solid form. To obviate this in- 
convenience, a small portion of it may be 
concentrated to the point at which it be- 
comes converted into a solid mass by cool- 
ing. ‘The saturation of a lixivium consider- 
ably evaporated, may be ascertained by 
throwing small pieces of this mass into it 
during its cooling. When these are no 
longer dissolved, it is a proof that it is at 
the required point. 

’ With regard to the foreign salts which 
are mixed with the potash, the greatest por- 
tion separates by crystallization, after the 
first evaporation, The rest is separated | 
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during the second concentration, by the 
continual skimming of the pellicle. The 
little which may remain with the potash must 
precipitate for want of water of solution, in 
a hxivyium, wherein the alkali itself is no 
longer dissolved but by its own water of 
crystallization. 

Remarks. —The property of alkalies, to 
dissolve in highly rectified alkohol, with the 
exclusion of every foreign salt, would af- 
ford an excellent means of obtaining potash 
very pure, if their mutual action did not 
afford a new source of impurity. For when 
an alkali, absolutely pure and crystallized, 
is dissolved in spirit of wine, even without 
heat, the fluid assumes a very brown colour, 
which becomes still deeper after beimg de- 
canted from the saline mass. 

The crystallization of potash is very dif- 
ferent, accordingly as the crystals are formed 
with cold or heat. In the first case, the 
crystals obtained are octahedra in groups, 
which contain 0.43 water of crystallization, 
and excite, by their solution in water, even 
in the summer, a degree of cold very near 
the point of aqueous congelation. In the 
second case, very thin crystalline transparent 
blades of extraordinary magnitude are 
formed, which, by an assemblage of lines 
crossing each other in infinite directions, 
present an aggregate of cells or cayities, 
most commonly so perfectly closed that the 
vessel may be inverted without the escape 
of the smallest drop of lixivium, though 
sometimes included to the amount of an 
ounce or two. For this reason, it is neces- 
sary to break this fine crystallization that 
the fluid may run off. The crystals pre- 
sent, in their regular formation, rectangular 
tetragonal blades, which, as they contain 
little water of crystallization, produce a 
considerable degree of heat when dissolved 
in water. | 
By exposing such alkaline crystals to a 
red heat, in a silyer crucible, they become 
fused; and, after cooling, afford a mass 
as white as snow, extremely caustic, and 
deliquescent. ai 

As the crystals and the lixiyium, during 
the length of time required to drain the 
salt, may frequently become charged with a 
portion of carbonic acid, it is adyisable, in 
order to avoid this inconvenience as much 
_as possible, that the lixivium, as soon as it is 
brought to the requisite point of concentra~ 
tion, should be poured into a narrow-neck- 
ed bottle, and well closed therein to crystal- 
lize. After the crystals are formed, the 
bottle is to be reversed without opening, 
and kept in a temperature rather warm un- 
til the crystals are well dried. During the 
winter, the liquor, after the first erystalliza- 
tion, continues to crystallize without being 
submitted to a new evaporation, provided 
only that it be exposed to a temperature 
somewhat colder than that wherein the first 
crystals were formed. 
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Properties of pure Pot-ash,—-Pot-ash, in 
a crystallized form, consists of soft, quad- 
rangular, compressed prisms, which are ex- 
tremely caustic and deliquescent. It. dis- 
solves all soft animal matters when brought 
into contact with it. It liquefies by a gen- 
tle heat, and rises in fumes at high temper- 
atures. It does not unite in a direct man- 
ner with phosphorus. It easily combines 
with sulphur and many of the metallic 
oxids, It dissolyes alumine in the humid 
way, and even a small quantity of silex ; 


‘but it does not act on glucine, or zircon, 


nor on magnesia, or lime. 
union with barytes. It absorbs water and 
carbonic acid rapidly. It fuses into glass 
with silex, by the aid of fire. It combines 
with the acids, and forms salts, which im 
general do not yield their acid unless to ba- 
rytes, It changes blue vegetable colours 
green, and possesses all the general pro- 
perties of alkalies. 
Decomposition of Potassa. 

Potassa, from its analogy to ammonia, 
has often been conjectured to be a com, 
pound body; but nothing satisfactory had 
ever been proved. Its decomposition, how- 
eyer, has since been effected by the labours 
of Sir Humphry Davy, and the discovery 
of its constituents will ever be regarded as 
the most important in chemistry. Sir H. 
Davy was led to institute experiments, with 
a view to decompose the fixed alkalies by 
his previous discovery, that, by the powers 
of galvanism, the principles of bodies were 
separated, according to a certain law, some 
being attracted to the one galvanic pole, 
others to the other; and that the strength 
of these attracting forces are proportional to 
the energies of the opposite electricities in 
the galvanic circle, and to the conducting 
power and the degree of concentration of 
the substances submitted to their action. 

In his first attempts, he exposed the al- 


It contracts no 


_kali, dissolved in water, to the action of the 


galvanic battery, but the water alone of the 
solution was decomposed. Potassa, in fu- 
sion, was then placed in the galvanic cir- 
cuit; a vivid light, and appearances of the 
production of combustible matter were ob- 
served; on submitting the solid alkali, ren- 


dered a conductor of electricity by being very 


slightly moistened, to the galvanic action, 
these appearances were still better marked ; 


‘and it was in this way that he succeeded in 


‘action was observed to take place. ‘Lhe 


Lk & 


circuit. 
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potash began. to fuse at both its points of 
electrization. There was a violent efferves- 
cence at its upper surface; at the lower, or 
negative surface, there was no liberation of 
elastic fluid; but small globules, having a 
high metallic lustre, and being precisely 
similar in visible characters to quicksilver, 
appeared; some of which burnt, with an 


-explosion and bright flame, as soon as they 


were formed, and others remained, .and were 
merely tarnished, and finally covered with a 
white film, which formed on their surfaces. 
These globules, numerous experiments soon 
showed to be the substance I was in search 
of, and a peculiar inflammable principle the 
basis of potash.” 

The platina, Sir H. Davy found, had no 
share in its production; as it was equally 
produced when other metals, and even char- 
coal, were used for completing the electrical 
The phenomena too were quite in- 
dependent of the presence of air. 

As, in the decomposition of compound 
substances by galvanism, Sir H. Davy had 
found that when combustible bases had been 
developed at the negative side, oxygen is 


evolved at the positive side, it was reasonable © 


to conclude that this happened in the above 
experiment, and that the effervesence ob- 
served at the part of the potassa in immediate 


contact with the positive wire, was due to 


the disengagement of oxygen gas. He ac- 
cordingly found, performing the experiments 
in glass tubes, so as to collect the aérial 
product given out at the positive surface, 
that this, on the most delicate examination, 
proved to be pure oxygen ; and, unless an 


* excess of: water was present, no gas was 


evolved from the negative surface, nothing 
being produced there but the inflammable 
globules, | 

By these analytic experiments, therefore, 


- potassa is proved to be a compound of a pe- 


culiar substance, highly inflammable, and 
having a metallic lustre, with oxygen. And 
this he soog.confirmed, by synthetic experi- 
ments. 

He found that the metallic lustre of this 
inflammable substance immediately became 
‘destroyed in the atmosphere, and a white 
‘crust formed upon it which was pure potassa. 
This was soon dissolved by attracting hu- 
midity from the air; a new quantity was 
formed on the surface, until the whole dis- 
appeared, and had formed a saturated alka- 
line solution. When the globules were 
placed in tubes containing atmospheric air, 
or oxygen gas, an absorption of oxygen 
took place, and a crust of alkali was formed. 


- When they were strongly heated, contined 


in given portions of oxygen, a rapid com- 
bustion, with a brilliant white flame, was 
produced, and they were converted into a 
white and solid mass, which was found to 
be potassa; oxygen was absorbed, and no- 
thing emitted which affected the purity of 
the residual air. From subsequent experi- 
ae fa | 
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ments, Sir H. Davy endeavoured to deter- 
mine the proportions of these elements. 
From the products of the combustion of the 
base, compared. with the quantity of oxygen 
absorbed, he inferred, taking the mean of 
two experiments, that potassa consists of 
86.1. of base, and 13.9 of oxygen. From 
the results of the decomposition of water by 
the base, the proportions indicated were 
84 of base and 16 of oxygen. The mean of 
these will be very nearly 85 and 15. 

The decomposition of potassa may be 
effected, without difficulty, with a gal- 
vanic battery of not very high powers. 
One of 100 plates, of six inches square, is 
sufficient. 

Aw important confirmation of the disco- 
very is that which has been received from 
an experiment performed by Gay Lussac 
and Thenavd. It occurred to these che- 
mists, that potassa might be decomposed by 
causing a substance to act on it having a 
strong attraction for oxygen. They put 
clean iron filings into a gun-barrel, bent so 
that the filings in the curvature could be 
raised to a sufficient heat, by the barrel 
being placed across a furnace. With one 
extremity of it, a tube is connected contain- 
ing solid potassa. When the iron filings 
in the barrel are brought to a white heat, 
the alkali in the tube which has been pre- 
viously kept cold [by a freezing mixture, is 
melted by applying heat to it by a port- 
able furnace; and it is allowed to run 
through, by a small aperture, upon the iron 
filings. It suffers decomposition, the iron 
attracts its oxygen, and the inflammable base 
is sublimed to the other end of the tube, 
which is kept cold, so as to condense it; a 
tube of safety, containing a little mercury, 
being connected with the extremity, to allow 
of the di¢engagement of any aérial matter, 
and at the same time exclude the air. Hy- 
drogen gas is disengaged during the pro- 
cess, which appears to be derived from the 
decomposition of water contained in the 
alkali, and the result is most successful 
when the alkali is in the driest state. The 
base of the alkali is obtained in the form of 
brilliant lamine, adhering to the inside of 
the gun-barrel. There is also found in the 
curvature where the filings were contained, 
an alloy of it with iron. According to Sir 
H. Davy, who performed the experiment 
with success, the base thus obtained is rather 
heavier than that procured by electricity, 
probably from containing a little iron. 

To the matter discovered by these re. 
searches, as the base of potassa, Sir H, 
Davy has given the name of 

POTASSIUM; 
the termination of this name being that as- 
signed to metals, and this substance being 
presumed to be metallic. 

Potassium, at the temperature of 60° of 
Fahrenheit, appears in the form of small 
globules, possessing the metallic lustre and 
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opacity, arid having the general appearance 
of quicksilver, so that by the eye ‘it is not 
easy to distinguish between them. At this 
temperature, however, it is rather imper- 
fectly fluid, so that it does not easily recover 
its globular form. At 70° it is more {liquid 
and mobile; and at the temperature of 100° 
is so completely so, that different globules 
can be easily run into one. At 50° it be- 
comes a soft and malleable solid, which has 
the lustre of polished silver, and at 32° it 
becomes harder and brittle, displaying, when 
broken, a crystallized texture. Though so 
fusible, it is not very volatile, but requires 
a temperature approaching a red-heat to 
convert it into vapour. It condenses un- 
changed. It is a perfect conductor of elec- 
tricity, and is also an excellent conductor 
of heat. ‘ 

It is lighter than alkohol, or ether. Sir 
H. Davy found that it did not even sink in 
naptha twice distilled, the specific gravity of 
which was about 770. Its specific gravity 
he estimates, compared with that of water, 
is as 6 to 10, at 62° of Fahrenheit. In its 
solid form it is rather heavier, but still, 
when cooled to 40°, it swims in distilled 
naphtha. 

Its chemical relations are not less singular 
than its physical properties. 

It combines with oxygen slowly and 
without flame, at all temperatures below 
that of its volatilization; but, at this tem- 
perature, combustion of it takes place, the 
heat is iftense, and the light white and 
vivid. It appears to combine with different 
proportions of oxygen, according to circum- 
stances. Potassium inflames in other gases 
which can afford oxygen, as the oxymuriatic 
acid gas. It is so liable to oxygenation, 
that it is difficult to preserve it unchanged ; 
the best method is to keep it in naphtha; 
for, although it does not sink in that fluid, 
it is enveloped by a film of it, which protects 
it from the action of the ‘air. 

When heated in hydrogen gas, at a degree 
below its point of vaporization, it diminishes 
in volume, and the gas explodes with the 
- production of alkaline fumes, when it is 
allowed to pass into the air, a portion of the 
potassium appears, therefore, to have been 
dissolved ; but, by cooling, this is in a great 
measure deposited, as the gas loses its pro- 
perty of detonating, spontaneously. 

Potassiim, when brought into contact 
with water, decomposes it with great vio- 
lence, an explosion is produced, with flame, 
and potassa is formed. Placed on ice, it 
instantly burns with a bright flame, melting 
the ice. So strong is the action of this sub- 
stance on water, that it discovers, by the de- 
composition is produces, the smallest quan- 
tity of water in other liquids, as in alkoffol, 
or in ether. Potassium, thrown into solu- 
tions of the mineral acids, inflames and burns 
on the surface, and the compound of potassa, 
with the acid employed, is formed, 
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Potassium combines with the primary in- 
flammables. When brought in contact with 
phosphorus, under exposure to air, both 
bodies become fluid, burn, and. phosphate of 
potash is formed. When the experiment is 
made under naphtha, so as to exclude the 
air, they combine, and form a compound 
less fusible than either of its ingredients. It 
has the lustre of polished lead. 

When potassium is brought in contact 
with sulphur in fusion, under the vapour of 
haphtha, they combine rapidly with the evo- 
lution of heat and light, and a grey sub- 
stance, in appearance like sulphuret of iron, 
is formed, a little sulphuretted hydrogen 
being evolved. When the union is effected 
in the atmosphere, inflammation takes place. 

With the metals, potassium enters readily 
into combination. With mercury it pro- 
duces some singular results. When one 
part of it is added to eight or ten parts of 
mercury in volume, at 60° Fahrenheit, they 
constantly unite and form a substance ex- 
actly like mercury in colour, but which has 
less coherence; for small portions of it ap- 
pear like flattened spheres. When a globule 
is made to touch a globule about twice as 
large, they combine with considerable heat ; 
the compound is fluid at the temperature of 
its formation; but, when cold, it appears as 
a solid metal, similar in colour to silver. If 
the quantity of the basis of potassa is still 
further increased, so as to be about one- 
thirtieth the weight of mercury, the amalgam 
increases in hardness, and becomes brittle. 
The solid amalgam, in which the basis is in 
the smallest proportion, seems to consist of 
about one part in weight of base, and 
seventy parts of mercury, and is very soft 
and malleable. 

When these compounds are exposed to 
air, they rapidly absorb oxygen; potassa, 
which deliquesces, is formed, and, in a few 
minutes, the mercury is found pure and 
unaltered. When a globule of the amalgam 
is thrown into water, it rapidly decomposes 
it, with a hissing noise; potassa is formed, 
pure hydrogen is disengaged, and the mer- 
cury remains free. 

The fluid amalgam of mercury and po- 
tassium dissolves all the metals; and, in 
this state of union, mercury acts on platina 
and iron. 

When potassium is heated with gold, or 
silver, or copper, in a close vessel of pure 
glass, it rapidly acts upon them; and when 
the compounds are thrown into water, the 
fluid is decomposed, potassa formed, and 
the metals appear to be separated unaltered. 
It reduces the metallic oxydes when heated 
with them, and when the potassium is in 
excess, it combines with the reduced metal. 
In consequence of this property, it decom- 
poses flint glass and green glass, reducing 
the metallic oxydes they contain, forming 
potassa, which dissolves the glass. At a 
red heat, it acts even on the purest glass, . 
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attracting part. of the oxygen of the alkali 
in the glass. 

The preparations of this alkali that are 
used in medicine are : 

1. Potassa fusa. 

2, Liquor potasse. 

3. Potassa cum calce. 

4, Subcarbonas potasse. 

-~5. Carbonas potasse. 

6. Sulphas. potasse. 

7. Super-sulphas potasse. 

8. Tartras potasse. 

9. Acetas potasse, 

Citras potasse. 
Hyperoxymurias potasse. 
12. Sulphuretum potasse. 

Pora’ssa cum ca’tcs. Potash with lime. 
Cale cum kali puro. Causticum commune 
' fortius. Lapis infernalis sive septicus. **' Take 
of solution of potash, three pints; fresh 
lime, a pound. Boil the solution of potash 
down to a pint, then add the lime, pre- 
viously slaked by the addition of water, and 
mix them together intimately.” This is 
in common use with surgeons, as a caustic, 
to produce ulcerations, and to open ab- 
SCESSES. aoe 

Pora’ssaA rmpu’RA. See Potassa. 

Poralssa Fu’sa. Fused potash. alt 
purum. Alkali vegetabile ficum causticum. 
«“ Take of solution of potash, a gallon. 
Evaporate the water, in a clean iron pot, 
over the fire, until, when the ebullition has 
ceased, the potash remains in a state of 
fusion; pour it upon a clean iron plate, 
into pieces of convenient form.” This 
preparation of potash is violently caustic, 
destroying the living’ animal fibre with 
great energy. 

Pora’ss@ ace’ras. Acetate of potash. 
Acetated vegetable alkali. Kali acetatum. 
Sal diureticus. Terra’ foliata tartari. Sal 
sennerti. “ Take of subcarbonate of pot- 


ash, a pound and a half. Acetic acid, a 


gallon. Mix them together in a large glass 
vessel, and having evaporated the solution 
to half, over the fire, add gradually as 
much more acetic acid as may be necessary 
for perfect saturation. Let the’ solution 
be further reduced to one half by evapor- 
ation, and strain it: then by means of 
a water-bath evaporate it, so that on 
being removed from the fire, it shall crys- 
tallize.”’ 

The acetate of potash is esteemed as a 
saline diuretic and deobstruent. It is 
given in the dose of from gr. x. to 3ss. 
three times a day in any appropriate ve- 
hicle against dropsies, hepatic obstructions 
and the like. 

Pora'ss# CARBO'NAS. 
ash. This preparation, which has been long 
known by the name of Kali atratum, ap- 
peared in the last London Pharmacopeeia for 
the first time. It is made thus :—“ Take of 
subcarbonate of potash, made from tartar, 
a pound ; subcarbonate of ammonia, three 


Carbonate of pot-- 
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ounces; distilled water, a pint, Having 
previously dissolved the subcarbonate of 
potash in the water, add the subcarbonate 
of ammonia; then, by means of a sand- 
bath, apply a heat of 180° for three hours, 
or until the ammonia shall be driven off; 
lastly, set the solution by, to crystallize, 
The remaining solution may be evaporated 
in the same manner, that crystals may again 
form when it is set by.” 

This process was invented by Berthollet. 
The potash takes the carbonic acid from the 
ammonia, which is volatile, and passes off 
in ‘the temperature employed. It is, how- 
ever, very difficult to detach the ammonia 
entirely. Potash is thus saturated with car- 
bonic acid, of which it contains double the 
quantity that the pure subcarbonate of pot- 
ash does; it gives out this proportion on the 
addition of muriatic acid, and may be con- 
verted into the subsalt, by heating it a short 
time toredness. It is less nauseous to the taste 
than the subcarbonate; it crystallizes, and 
does not deliquesce. Water, at the common 
temperature, dissolves one-fourth its weight, 
and at 212°, five-sixths; but this latter heat 
detaches some of the carbonic acid. 

The carbonate of potash is now generally 
used for the purpose of imparting carbenic 
acid to the stomach, by giving a scruple in 
solution with a table-spoonful of lemon- 
juice, in the act of effervescing. 

Pora'ssm trquor. Solution of potash. 
Aqua kali puri.  Lixivium saponarium. 
«* Take of subcarbonate of potash, a pound, 
lime newly prepared, half a pound. Boil- 
ing distilled water, a gallon, Dissolve the 
potash in two pints of the water; add the 
remaining water to the lime. 
liquors while they are hot, stir them toge- 
ther, then set the mixture by in a covered 
vessel; and after it has cooled, strain the 
solution through a cotton bag.” 

If any diluted acid dropped into the 
solution occasion the extrication of bub- 
ples of gas, it will be necessary to add 
more lime, and to strain it' again. . A pint 
of this solution ought to weigh sixteen 
ounces. 

Pora’ss# ni'tRAs. See Nitre. 

Pora’ssa suscarBoNAs. Subcarbonate 
of potash, formerly called Kali preparatum. 
Sal absinthii. Sal Tartari. Sal plantarum. 
“Take of impure potash, powdered, three 


pounds; boiling water, three pints and a_ 


half. ‘Dissolve the potash in water, and 
filter; then’ pour the solution into a clean 
iron pot, and eyaporate the water over a 
moderate fire, until the liquor thickens ; 
then. let the fire be withdrawn, and stir 
the liquor constantly with an iron rod, until 
the salt concretes into granular crystals.”’ 

A purer subcarbonate of potash may be 
prepared in the same manner from tartar, 
which must first be burnt, until it becomes 
ash-coloured. 

This preparation of potash is in general 


*. 
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use to form the citrate of potash for the 
saline draughts. A scruple is generally di- 
rected to be saturated with lemon juice. 
In this process, the salt which is composed. 
of potash and carbonic acid is decomposed. 
The citric acid having a greater affinity for 
the potash than the carbonic, seizes it and 
forms the citrate of potash, whilst the car- 
bonic acid flies off in the form of air, The 
subcarbonate of potash possesses antacid. 
virtues, and may be exhibited with advan- 
tage in convulsions and other spasms of 
the intestines arising from acidity, in cal- 
culous and gouty complaints, leucorrheea, 
scrophula, and aphthous affections. ‘The 
dose is from ten grains to half a drachm. 
Pora/ss@ suscarsona’tis Liquor. So- 
lution of subcarbonate of potash. dgua 
kali preparati. Lixivium tartari. Olewm 
tartari per deliquium. ‘ Take of subcar- 
bonate of potash, a pound; distilled water, 
twelve fluid ounces. Dissolve the subcar- 
bonate of potash in' the water, and then 
strain the solution through paper.” 
Pora’ssm su/ueHas. Formerly called 
Kali vitriolatum. Alkali vegetabile vitrio- 


latum. Sal de duobus. Arcanum duplica- 
tum. Sal polychrestus. Nitrum vitriola- 
tum. Tartarum vitriolatum. “ Take of 


the salt which remains after the distillation 
of nitric acid, two pounds; boiling water, 
two gallons. Mix them, that the salt may 
be dissolved; next add as much subcar- 
bonate of potash as may be requisite for the 
saturation of the acid; then boil the solu- 
tion, until a pellicle appears upon the sur- 
face, and, after straining, set it by, that 
crystals may form. Having poured away 
the water, dry the crystals on bibulous 
paper.’ Its virtues are cathartic, diuretic, 
and deobstruent; with which intentions it 
is administered in a great variety of dis- 
eases, as constipation, suppression of the 
lochia, fevers, icterus, dropsies, milk tu- 
mours, &c. The dose is from one scruple 
to half an ounce. 

Pora'ssa% suLeHuRE’truM. Sulphuret of 
potash. Kali sulphuratum. ‘Hepar sulphuris. 
Liver of sulphur. ‘“ Take of washed sul- 
phur, an ounce; subcarbonate of potash, 
two ounces; rub them together, and put 
them in a covered crucible, which is to 
be kept on the fire, till they unite.” In 
this process the carbonic acid is driven off, 
and a compound formed of potasli and sul- 
phur. This preparation has been employed 
in several cutaneous diseases with advan- 
tage, both internally and in the form of 
bath or ointment. It has also been recom- 
‘mended in diabetes. The dose is from five 
to twenty grains. 

Pora’ss& surersu'truAs. Supersulphate 
of potash, ‘“ Take of the salt which re- 
mains after the distillation of nitric acid, 
two pounds; boiling water four pints. Mix 
them together, so that the salt may be dis- 
solyed, and strain the solution; then boil it 
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to one half, and set. it by that crystals may 

form. Having poured away the water, 

dry these crystals upon bibulous paper.” 
Pora’ss# suverta’RrRAS. See Tartarum. 
Pora’ssa ra’Rtras. ‘Tartrate of potash, 


formerly called Kali tartarisatum. Tartarum - 


solubile. Tartarus tartarisatus, Sal vege- 
tabilis. Alkali vegetabile tartarisatum. ** Take 
of subcarbonate of potash, sixteen ounces ; 
supertartrate of potash, three pounds ; boil- 
ing water, a gallon. Dissolve the subcar- 
bonate of potash in the water; next add the 
supertartrate of potash, previously reduced 
to powder, gradually, until bubbles of gas 
shall cease to arise. Strain the solution 
through paper, then boil it until a pellicle 
appear upon the surface, and set it by, 
that crystals may form. Having poured 
away the water, dry the crystals upon 
bibulous paper.” Diuretic, deobstruent, 
and eccoprotic virtues are attributed to 
this preparation. 

Porator, common. ‘The root of the So- 
lanum tuberosum, of Linneus: which see. 


Poraror, SpanisH. The root of the 
Convolvulus batatas, of Linneus. It is 
a native of the West Indies. It is firm, 


and of a pale brown on the outside; white 
within, and very sweet, like chesnuts, and 
the only esculent root of the genus con- 
volvulus. 

POTENTI'LLA. 
its efficacy. ) 

1. The name of a genus of. plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Icosandria. Or- 
der, Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the wild 
tansy. 

Porentr'Lia ANsERI'NA. The systematic 
name of the silver-weed, or wild tansy. 
Argentina. Anserina. The leaves of this 
plant, Potentilla; foliis dentatis, serratis, 
caule repente, pedunculis unifloris, of Lin- 
nus, possess mildly adstringent and cor- 
roborant qualities; but are seldom used, 
except by the lower orders. 

Porentr'tia ne prans. The systematic 
name of the common cinquefoil, or five- 
leaved grass.  Pentaphyllum. The roots 
of this plant, Potentilla; foliis quinatis, 
caule repente, pedunculis unifloris, of Lin- 
nexus, have a bitterish styptic taste. They 
were used by the antients in the cure of in- 
termittents; but the medicinal quality of 
cinquefoil is confined, in the present day, to 
stop diarrhoeas-and other fluxes. 

POTE’RIUM. (From qwornpiy, a 
cup ; so named from the shape of its flow- 
ers.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Monoecia. 
Order, Polyandria. 

Porr’r1um sancuiso/RBA. ‘The system- 
atic name of the Burnet saxifrage, the 
leaves of which are often put into cool 
tankards ; they have an adstringent quality. 

POTT, Percivat, was born in London 
in 1713. It was the wish of his friends to 
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bring him up to the church, in which he 
might have obtained good patronage; but 
he had an irresistible inclination to the 
surgical profession. He was accordingly 
apprenticed to Mr. Nourse of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, who gave anatomical lec- 
tures; for which he was employed in pre- 
paring the subjects, and thus laid the best 
foundation for chirurgical skill, In 1744 
he was elected assistant surgeon, and five 
years after, one of the principal surgeons at 
the hospital. He had the merit of chiefly 
bringing about a great improvement in his 
profession, availing himself of the resources 
of nature under a lenient mode of treat- 
ment, and exploding the frequent use of the 
cautery, and other severe methods formerly 
resorted to. In 1756 he had the misfortune 
to receive a compound fracture of the leg ; 
but the confinement occasioned by this acci- 
dent led him to compose his ‘ Treatise on 
Ruptures ;”” which was soon followed by an 
account of the Hernia Congenita. In 1758 
he produced a judicious essay on “ Fistula 
Lachrymalis ;’? and two years after an elabo- 


rate dissertation ‘‘ On Injuries of the Head;”’ | 


which was soon followed by “ Practical 
Remarks on the MHydrocele,’ &c, In 
1764 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society; and about the same period he 
instituted a course of lectures on Surgery. 
In the following year his treatise “ On Fis- 
tula in Ano’’ appeared, in which he effected 
a very great improvement; and in 1768 
some remarks “ On Fractures and Disloca- 
tions,” were added to a new edition of his 
work on Injuries of the Head. Seven 
years after this he published “ Chirurgical 
Observations’? on Cataract, Polypus of the 
Nose, Cancer of the Scrotum, Ruptures, 
and Mortification of the lower Extremities: 
this was soon succeeded by a “ Treatise on 
the Necessity of Amputation’ in some 
Cases ;’? and by “* Remarks on the Palsy of 
the lower Limbs,’’ from Curvature of the 
Spine. He had now attained the greatest 
eminence in his profession but towards the 
close of the year 1788 a severe attack of 
fever, neglected at first, terminated his 
active and valuable life. 

POUPA/RTIL LIGAME’NTUM. 
See Poupart’s ligament. 

POUPART’S LIGAMENT. Liga- 
mentum Poupartii. Fallopian ligament. 
Inguinal ligament. A strong ligament, or 
rather a tendinous expansion of the exter- 
nal oblique muscle, going across from the 
inferior and ‘anterior spinous process of the 
ilium, to the crista of the os pubis. It is 
under this ligament that the femoral vessels 
pass; and when the intestine or omentum 
passes underneath it, the disease is called a 
femoral hernia. 

Powder, antimonial. 
pulvis. 

Powder, of burnt hartshorn with opiwime 
See Pulvis cornu usti cum opto. 
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Powder, compound, of aloes. See Pulvis 
aloés compositus. 
Powder, compound, of chalk. 
crete compositus. ; 
Powder, compound, of chalk with opiwme 
See Pulvis crete compositus cum opio- 


See Pulvis 


Powder, compound, of cinnamon. See 
Pulvis cinnamomi compositus. 

Powder, compound, of contrayerva. See 
Pulvis contrayerve compositus. 

Powder, compound, of ipecacuanha. See 
Pulvis ipecacuanhe compositus. 

Powder, compound, of kino. See Pulvis 


kino compositus. 
Powder, compound, of scammony. See 
Pulvis scammonee compositus. 
Powder, compound, of senna. 
vis SeNNE compositus. 
Powder, compound, of tragacanth. 
Pulvis tragacanthe compositus. ’ 
Power, muscular. See Irritability and 
Muscular motion. 
Power, tonic. See Irritability. 
Precipitate, red. See Hydrargyri nitrico~ 


See Pul- 


See 


oxydum. 

Pracipitate, white. See Hydrargyrum 
precipitatum ulbum. 

PRECO'RDIA. (From pre, before, 


and cor, the heart.) The fore-part of the 
region of the thorax. 

Prarv’rnium. (From pre, before, and 
furnus, afurnace.) The mouth of a che- 
mical furnace. i 

Prmepara ntia meEpicamMe’ntA. Medi- 
cines preparing the peccant fluids to pass 
off. 

PREPARANTIA VASA. The 
spermatic vessels of the testicles. 

PREPU'TIUM. (From preputo, to 
cut off before, because some nations used 
to cut it off in circumcision.) Epagogion 
of Dioscorides, Posthe. The prepuce. 
The membranous or cutaneous fold that 
covers the glans penis and clitoris, 

Prepuce. See Preputium. 

Pra’sium. From mpacia, a square bor- 
der; so called from its square stalks.) Mar- 
rubium, or horehound. 

Pra'sum. (From zpaw, to burn, because 
of their hot taste.) The leek. 

. PRA/XIS. (From tpacow, to perform. ) 
The practice of medicine. 

PRECIPITA’TION.  (Precipitaiio ; 
from precipito, to cast down.) When two 
bodies are united, for instance, an acid and 
an oxyde, and a third body is added, such 
as an alkali, which has a greater affinity 
with the acid than the metallic oxyde has, 
the consequence is, that the alkali combines 
with the acid, and the oxyde, thus deserted, 
appears in a separate state at the bottom 
of the vessel in which the operation is 
performed. This decomposition is com- 
monly known by the name of precipitation, 
and the substance that sinks is named a pre- 
cipitate. 


The substance, by the addition of which 


* 
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the phenomenon is produced, is denominated 
the precipitant. 

PREDISPOSING CAUSE. Causa 
predisponens. Causa proégumena ‘That 
which renders the body susceptible of dis- 
ease. The most frequent predisposing causes 
of diseases are, the temperament and. habit 
of the body, idiosyncracy, age, sex, and 
structure of the part diseased. 

PREDISPOSITION. Predispositio. 
That constitution, or state of the solids, or 
fluids, or of both, which disposes the body 
to the action of disease. 

PREGNANCY. Utero gestation. ‘The 
particular manner in which pregnancy takes 
place has hitherto remained involved in ob- 
scurity, notwithstanding the laborious inves- 
tigation of the most eminent philosophers of 
all ages. 

Although pregnancy is a state which (with 
a few exceptions) is natural to all women, it 
is in general the source of many disagreeable 
sensations, and often the cause of diseases 
which might be attended with the worst con- 
sequences if not properly treated. 

It is now, however, universally. acknow- 
ledged, that those women who bear children, 
enjoy, usually, more certain health, and are 
much less liable to dangerous diseases, than 
those who are unmarried, or who prove 
barren. 

Signs of pregnancy. —'The womb has a 
very extensive influence, by means of its 
nerves, on many’ other parts of the body ; 
hence, the changes which are produced on 
it by impregnation, must be productive of 
changes on the state of the general system. 
These constitute the signs of pregnancy. 

During the first fourteen or fifteen weeks, 
the signs of pregnancy are very ambiguous, 
and cannot be depended on; for, as they 
proceed from the irritation of the womb on 
other parts, they may be occasioned by every 
circumstance which can alter the natural 
state of that organ. Pun 

The first circumstance which renders 
pregnancy probable, is the suppression of 
the periodical evacuation, which is generally 
accompanied with fulness in the breasts, 
head-ache, flushings in the face, and heat in 
the palms of the hands. 

These symptoms are commonly the con- 
sequences of suppression, and therefore are 
to be regarded as signs of pregnancy, in so 
far only as they depend on it. 

As, however, the suppression of the pe- 
ryiodical evacuation often happens from ac- 
cidental exposure to cold, or from’ the 


change of life in consequence of marriage, it, 


can never be considered as an infallible sign. 

The belly, some weeks after pregnancy, 
becomes flat, from the womb sinking, and 
hence drawing down the intestines along 
with it; but this cannot be looked upon as a 
certain sign of pregnancy, because an en- 
largement of the womb from any other cause 
will produce the same effect. 
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Many women, soon after they are preg. 
nant, become very much altered in their 
looks, and have peculiar ‘irritable feelings, 
inducing a disposition of mind which renders 
their temper easily ruffled, and inciting an 
irresistible propensity to actions of which, on 
other occasions, they would be ashamed. : 

In such cases, the features acquire a pe 
culiar sharpness, the eyes appear larger, 
and the mouth wider than usual; and the. 
woman has a particular appearance, which 
cannot be described, but with which women 
are well acquainted. 

These breeding symptoms, as they are 
called, originate from the irritation produced 
on the womb by impregnation; and as they 
may proceed from any other circumstance 
which can irritate that organ, they cannot 
be depended on when the woman is not 
young, or where there is not a continued 
suppression for at least three periods. 

The irritations on the parts contiguous to 
the womb are equally ambiguous; and 
therefore the signs of pregnancy, in the first 
four months, are always to be considered as 
doubtful, unless every one enumerated be 
distinctly and unequivocally present. 

From the fourth month, the signs of 
pregnancy are less ambiguous, especially 
after the womb has ascended into the cavity 
of the belly. In general, about*the fourth 
month, or a short time after, the child be- 
comes so much enlarged, that its motions 
begin to be felt by the mother; and hence 
a sign is furnished at that period called 
quickening. Women very improperly con- 
sider this sign as the most unequivocal proof 
of pregnancy; for though, when it occurs 
about the period described, preceded by the 
symptoms formerly enumerated, it may be 
looked upon as a sure indication that the 
woman is with child; yet, when there is an 
irregularity, either in the preceding symp- 
toms or in its appearance, the situation of 
the woman must be doubtful. 

This fact will be easily understood; for 
as the sensation of the motion of the child 
cannot be explained, or accurately described, 
women may readily mistake other sensations 
for that of quickening. Flatus has often 
been so pent up in the bowels, that the na- 
tural pulsation of the great arteries, of which 
people are conscious only in certain states of . 
the body, has frequently been mistaken for 
this feeling. 

After the fourth month, the womb rises 
gradually from the cavity of the pelvis, en- 
larges the belly, and pushes out the navel. 
hence the protrusion of the navel has been 
considered one of the most certain signs of 
pregnancy in the latter months. Every cir- 
cumstance, however, which increases the bulk 
of the belly occasions this symptom; and 
therefore it cannot be trusted to, unless other 
signs concur. 

The progressive increase of the belly, 
along with suppression, after having been 
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formerly regular, and the consequent symp- 
toms; together with the sensation of quick- 
- ening atthe proper period, afford the only 
true marks of pregnancy. 

These signs, however, are not to be en- 
tirely depended on; for the natural desire 
which every woman has to be a mother, will 
induce her to conceal, even from. herself, 
every symptom which may render her situ- 
ation doubtful, and to magnify every cir- 
cumstahce which can tend to prove that she 
is pregnant. ; 

Beside quickening and increase of bulk 
of the belly, another symptom appears in 
the latter months, which, when preceded by 
the ordinary signs, renders pregnancy cer- 
tain beyond a doubt. It is the presence of 
milk in the breasts. When, however, there 
is any irregularity in the preceding symp- 
toms, this sign is no longer to be considered 
of any consequence. 

As every practitioner must naturally wish 
to distinguish pregnancy from disease, the 
disorders which resemble it should be 
thoroughly understood, and also their diag- 
nostics. It is, however, necessary to re- 
mark, that wherever any circumstance occurs 
which affords the most distant reason to 
doubt the case, recourse ought to be had to 
the advice of an experienced practitioner, 
and every symptom should be unreservedly 
described to him. —__ 

Prene'nsto. (From prehendo, to sur- 
prise ; so named from its sudden seizure. ) 
The catalepsy. . 

PRESBYO'PIA. (From mpec€us, old, 
and a), the eye; because it is frequent with 
old men.) That defect of the sight by which 
objects close are seen confusedly, but, at 
remoter distances, distinctly. As the myopia 
is common to infants, so the presbyopia 
is a malady common to the aged. The 
proximate cause is a tardy adunation of the 
rays in a focus, so that it falls beyond the 
retina. The species are, 

1. Presbyopia from a flatness, of the cor- 
nea. By so much the cornea is flatter, so 
much the less and more tardy it refracts the 
rays intoa focus. This evilarises, Ist, From 
a want of aqueous or vitreous humour, which 
is common to the aged; or may arise from 
some disease; 2d, From a cicatrix, which 
diminishes the convexity of the cornea ; 3d, 
From anatural conformation of the cornea. 

2. Presbyopia from. too flat a crystalline 
lens. This evil is most common to the 


aged, or it may happen from a wasting of 


the crystalline lens. 


3. Presbyopia from too small density of 


the cornea or humours of the eye. By so 
much more these humours are thin or rari- 
fied, so much the less they refract the rays 
of light. Whosoever is affected from this 
cause is cured in older age; for age induces 
a greater density of the cornea and lens. 
From this it is an observed fact, that the 
presbyopes are often cured spontaneously, 
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and throw away their glasses, which younger 
persons in this disease are obliged to use. 

4. Presbyopia from a custom of viewing 
continually remote objects; hence artificers 
who are occupied in remote objects are said 
to contract this malady. The reason of this 
phenomenon is not very clear. 

5. Presbyopia senilis. From a multitude 
of causes aged persons are presbyopes ; from 
a penury of humours, which render the 
cornea and lens flatter, and the bulb shorter, 
When in senile ages, from dryness, the bulb 
of the eye becomes flatter and shorter, and 
the cornea flatter, those who were short- 
sighted or myopes before, see now without 
their concave glasses. 

6. Presbyopia, from too close a proximity 
of objects. The focus is shorter of distant, 
but longer of nearer objects. 

7. Presbyopia from a coarctated pupil. 

8. Presbyopia mercurialis, which arises 


‘from the use of mercurial preparations. The 


patient feels a pressing pain in the eye, 
which, from being touched is increased, and 
the bulb of the eye appears as if rigid, and 
with difficulty can be moved. Near objects 


the patient can scarcely distinguish, and 


distant only in a confused manner. Many 
have supposed this disorder an imperfect 
amaurosis. 

Pre'ssyra. See Presbyopia. ey 
Prespy't1A. (From mpeo6us,' old; be- 
cause it is usual to old people.) See Pres- 

byopia. 

Prrsu’ra. (From sp70w, to inflame. ) 
Inflammation at the ends of ‘the fingers 
from cold. 

Priarer'a. 

Priarr'scus. 
1. A tent made in the form of a penis. 
A bougie. 

PRIAPI’SMUS. (From mpiamos, a 
heathen god, whose pettis is always painted 
erect.) Priapism. A continual erection 
of the penis. Ccclius Aurelianus says it is 
a palsy of the seminal vessels, by which the 
disorder is produced. 

Priapism. See Priapismus. 

PRIA/PUS.  (Tpiamos, a heathen god, 
remarkable for the largeness of his genitals. ) 
1. The penis. 

2, A name of the nepenthes, or wonder- 
ful plant, from the appendages at the end 
of the leaves resembling an erected penis. 

PRIMA VI’. The first passages. 
The stomach and the intestinal tube are so” 
called, and the lacteals the secunde vie. 

Primary teeth. See Teeth. 

Primrose. See Primula vulgaris. 

_ PRIMULA. (From primulus, the 
beginning ; so called because it flowers in 
the beginning of the spring.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Pri'muxa ve'Ris. (From primulus, the 
beginning, so called because it flowers in 
the beginning ofthe spring.) Verbasculum. 


See Nicotiana rustica. 
(Frorh xpiamos, the penis. ) 
2. 
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The cowslip, paigil, or peagle. The flow- 
ers of this plant have a moderately strong 
and pleasant smell, and a somewhat roughish 
bitter taste. Vinous liquors impregnated 
with their flavour by maceration or ferment-. 
ation, and strong infusions of them drank 
as tea, are supposed to be mildly corrobo- 
rant, antispasmodic, and anodyne. Aji in- 
fusion of three pounds of the fresh flowers 
in five pints of boiling water is made in the 
shops into a syrup of a fine yellow colour, 
and agreeably impregnated with the flavour 
of the cowslip. 

_ Prrmuta vurea’ris. The primrose. 
The leaves and root of this common plant 
possess sternutatory properties. 

PrrNcers ALEXIPHARMACO'RUM.  An- 
gelica. Which by some was formerly so 
much esteemed as to obtain this name. - 

PRINCIPLES. Principia. Primary 
substances. According to modern chemists, 
this term is applied to those particles which 
are composed of two or more elements, (see 
Elements,) that may again be decomposed 
by the action of fire or putridity, such as 
water, gum, resin, &c. 

PRINGLE, Sir Joun, was born in 
Scotland in 1707. Having determined to 
make medicine his profession, he went to 
Edinburgh for a year, and then to Leyden, 
to profit by the instructions of the celebrated 
Boerhaave, where he took his degree in 
1730. Then settling at Edinburgh, he ob- 
tained four years after the appointment of 
professor of moral philosophy jointly with 
Mr. Scott. In 1742 he was made physi- 
cian to the Earl of Stair, who then com- 
manded the British army, and soon after 
physician to the military hospital in Flan- 
ders. He acquitted himself with so much 
credit, that the Duke of Cumberland, who 
succeeded to the command, appointed him, 
in 1745, physician-general to the forces, and. 
subsequently to the royal hospitals, in the 
Low Countries, when he resigned his Scotch 
professorship. He soon after accompanied 
the same nobleman in his expedition against 
the rebels in Scotland: but in 1747 went 
again to the army abroad, where he conti- 
nued till the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The Duke of Cumberland then appointed 
him his physician, and he ‘settled in Lon- 
don; but the war of 1755 called him again 
to the army, which, however, he finally 
' quitted three years after. He had been 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1745, and on settling in London, contri- 
buted many papers to their transactions, 
particularly his Experiments on+Septic and 
Antiseptic Substances, for which he was 
presented with the Copleian medal. In 
1752 his “‘ Observations on the Diseases of 
the Army,” first appeared, and rapidly 
passed through several editions, and was 
translated into other languages: the utility 
of the work, indeed, equalled the reputation 
it acquired, and which it still preserves, 
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especially from the importance of the pro-_ 
phylactic measures stiggested. After quit- 
ting the army, he was admitted a licentiate, 
and his fame as a physician, as well as phi- 
losopher, speedily attained a high pitch ; he 
received successively various appointments 


about the royal family, was elected a fellow 


of the College, and in 1766 raised to the 
dignity of a baronet. Among numerous 
literary honours from various academies of 
scienice in Europe, the highest was confer- 
red upon him in 1770, being then elected 
president of the Royal Society ; the duties 
of which office he zealously fulfilled for 
eight years, when: declining health compel- 
led his resignation, His discourses on the 
annual presentation of the Copleian medals 
displayed so much Jearning and general in- 
formation, that their publication was re- 
quested. In 1780 he went to Edinburgh 
for the improvement of hishealth; but the 
want of his accustomed society, and the 
sharpness of the air, compelled him to re- 
turn in the following year; he presented, 
however, to the College of Physicians there 
before his departure ten folio volumes, in 
manuscript, of ‘ Medical and Physical 
Observations,’” with the restriction that they 
should not be published, nor lent out of the 
library. His death happened soon after his 
return to London, namely, in the beginning 
of 1782. ¥ 

Priono’des. (From mpiwy, a saw.) Ser- 
rated: applied to the sutures of the 
skull. , 

PRIOR ANNULA’RIS. (Musculus 


prior annularis.) Fourth interosseus, of 


Winslow. An internal interosseus muscle 
of the hand. See Jnterossei manus. 
PRIOR IYNDICIS. L£etenser tertii 


internodii indicis, of Douglas. Sou-meta- 
carpolateri-phalangien, of Dumas. An in- 
ternal interosseal muscle of the hand, which 
draws the fore-finger inwards towards the 
thumb, and extends it obliquely. 

PRYOR ME’DII. (Misculus prior 
medi.) Second interosseus, of Douglas, 
and sou-metacarpo-lateri phalangien, of Du- 
mas. An external interosseous muscle of 
the hand. See Interosset manus. 

PROBANG. A flexible piece of whale- 
bone with sponge fixed to the end. 

PROBE. (From probo, to try; because 
surgeons try the depth and extent of 
wounds, &c. with it.) Stylus. A chirur- 
gical instrument of a long and_ slender 
form. | 

Pro'sote. (From mpoSaddw, to pro- 
ject.) A prominence. Anapophysis. 

PROBO'SCIS. (From po, before, 
and Boorw, to feed.) A snout or trunk, as 
that of an elephant, by which it feeds 
itself. j 

Proca’Rpium. (From po, before, and 
xapdia, the stomach or heart.) ‘The pit of 
the stomach. ois de 


PROCATARCTIC CAUSE, (Causa 


. 
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procatarctica, from. mpokarapxw, to go be- 
fore.) See Exciting cause. 

PROCESS. (Processus, from procedo, 
to go before.) An eminence of a bone; as 
the spinous and transverse processes of the 

vertebra. ; 


Proce’ssus caupa'tus. See Lobulus 
caudatus. 

Proce’ssus caict VERMIFO'RMIs. See 
Intestines. . 

Proce’ssus citia/ris. See Ciliar liga- 
ment. 


Proce’ssus Mamitia/res. A name for- 
merly applied to the olfactory nerves. 

PROCIDE’NTIA. (From procido, to 
fall down.) A falling down of any part; 

thus, procidentia ani, uteri, vagina, &c. | 

Proco'xpytus. (From mpo, before, and 
xovdvaos, the middle joint of the finger.) 
The first joint of a finger next the meta- 
carptus. 

PROCTA’LGIA. (From mpwxros, the 
fundament, and adyos, pain.) A violent 
pain at the anus. It is mostly symptomatic 
of some disease, as piles, scirrhus, prurigo, 


cancer, &c. 
PROCTI’TIS. (From mpwktos, the 
anus.)  Clunesia. Cyssotis. Inflamma- 


tion of the internal or mucous membrane of 
the lower part of the rectum. 

ProcroLeucorRuG’s. (From mpwkros, 
the anus, Aevos, white, and pew, to flow. ) 
Proctorrhea. A purging of white mucus 
with heat and itching. 

Procrorruc’sa. (From mpwxros, the 
anus, and pew, to flow.) See Proctoleu-~ 
corrheed. 

PROFLU'VIA. (From profluo, to 
run down.) Fluxes. The fifth order in 
the Class Pyreria, of Cullen’s nosology, 
characterised by pyrexia, with increased ex- 
cretions. : 


ProFrwv’ vit cortex. See Nerium santi- 


dysentericum. 
PROFUNDUS. Sce Fleror profun- 
dus perforans. 


PROFU’STO. A passive loss of blood. 
A genus of disease in the Class Locales, and 
Order Apocenoses, of Cullen. 

Procro’ssis. (From zo, before, and 

yawooa, the tongue.) ‘The tip of the 
tongue. 
- PROGNO'SIS. (From wpo, before, 
and yivecKw, to know. The art of fore- 
telling the event of diseases from particular 
symptoms. | 

PROGNOSTIC. (Prognosticus, from 
mporywwoKkw, to know before-hand.) Ap- 
plied to those symptoms which may be fore- 
told before they appear. 

PROLA/PSUS. (From prolabor, to slip 
down.) Procidentia. Delapsio. Exania. 
Proptoma. Proptosis. A protrusion. A 
genus of disease in the Class Locales, and 
Order Ectopic, of Cullen ; distinguished by 
the falling down of a part that is uncovered. 

Proie’rricus. (From mporay€ave, — to 


* 


‘from the -pronator quadratus. 


PRO 
anticipate.) Applied to those diseases 
whose paroxysms anticipate each other, or 
return after less and less intervals of inter- 
mission. 

Promatacte’rium. (From po, before, 
and padagow, to soften.) The room where 
the body was softened previous to bathing. 

Prometorrpium. (From po, before, 
and perwmov, the forehead.) Prometopis. 
The skin upon the forehead. 

Prometo'ris. See Prometopidium. 

PRONATION. The act of turning 
the palm of the hand downwards. It is 
performed by rotating jthe radius upon the 
ulna, by means of several muscles which are 
termed pronators ; as, 

PrRona’TOR QUADRA'TUS. 
radii guadratus. 

Prona’ror RA’DIL BRE'VIS. 
tor radii quadratus. 

PRONA/TOR RA’DII QUADRA’. 
TUS. Pronator quadratus, of Douglas 
and Albinus. Pronator quadratus sive 
transversus, of Winslow. Pronator radi 
brevis seu quadratus, of Cowper. Cubito 
radial, of Dumas. This, which has gotten 
its name from its use and its shape, is a 
small fleshy muscle, situated at the lower 
and inner part of the fore-arm, and covered 
by the tendons of the flexor muscles of the 
hand. It arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the lower and inner part of the ulna, and 
runs nearly in a transverse direction, to*be 
inserted into that part of the radius which 
is opposite to its origin, its inner fibres ad- 
hering to the interosseous ligament. This 
muscle assists in the pronation of the hand, 


See Pronator 


See Prona- 


_by turning the radius inwards. © 


PRONA/TOR RA‘DII TE’RES of 
Innes and Cowper: Pronator teres, of 
Albinus and Douglas. Pronator teres, sive 
obliquus, of Winslow. Epitrochloradial, of 
Dumas. This is a small muscle, situated 


‘at the upper and anterior part of the fore- 


It is called teres, to distinguish it 
It arises 
tendinous and fleshy from the anterior and 
inferior part of the outer condyle of the os 
humeri ; and tendinous from the coronoid , 
process of the ulna, near the insertion of the 
brachialis internus. The median nerve 
passes between these two portions. From 
these origins the muscle runs obliquely 
downwards and outwards, and is inserted, 
tendinous and fleshy, into the anterior and 
convex edge of the radius, about the middie 
of that bone. This muscle, as its name in- > 
dicates, serves to turn the hand inwards. 
Pronerva'tio. (From pro, before, and — 
nervus, astring.) A tendon or string like 
the end of a muscle. 
PROPHYLACTIC. 
from wpo, and puAagaw, to defend. ) 
means made use of to preserve health. 
Proprizratis Eui’xin. Elixir of aloes, 
or the tinctura aloes composita. 
Prorro’Ma. (From zporimdw, to fall 


arm. 


(Prophylactica, 
Any 


wy 
ve 
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down.) Procidentia. A relaxation, such 
as that of the scrotum, of the under lip, of 
the breasts in females, of the praepuce, or of 
the ears. 

Prorye’ma. (From woo, before, and 
voy, pus.) A premature collection of pus. 

Pro/ra. (From mpwpa, the prow of a 
vessel.) The occiput. 

Prosarruro'sis. (From mpos, to, and 
ap§pow, to articulate.) That articulation 
which has manifest motion. 

Prosrr’ema. (From mpoomnyvupt, to fix 
near.) A fixing of humours in one spot. 

Pro'srasis. (From mpoisnut, to predo- 
minate,) An abundance of morbid hu- 
mours. 

PROSTATE GLAND.  (Glandula 
prostata, from mpo, before, and torn, to 
stand; because it is situated before the 
urinary bladder.) Corpus glandulosum. 
Adenoides. A very large, heart-like, firm 
gland, situated between the neck of the 
urinary bladder and the bulbous part of the 
urethra. It secretes the lacteal fluid, which 
is emitted into the urethra by ten or twelve 
ducts, that open near the verumontanum, 
during coition. This gland is liable to in- 
flammation and its consequences. 

Prostate, 1NFERIoR. See T'ransversus 
perinet alter. 

Proro/cata. (From mpwros, first, and 
yada, milk.) The first milk after deli- 
very. 

PROXIMATE CAUSE. Causa proz- 
ima. ‘The proximate cause of a disease 
may be said to be in reality the disease 
itself. All proximate causes are either 
diseased actions of simple fibres, or an 
altered state of the fluids. 


PRU’NA. (Pl of prunum.) Plums 
or prunes. See Plums. 

Prune. See Plums. 

PRUNE’LLA. (From pruna, a burn, 


because it heals burns. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia. Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of what is 
also called self-heal. Prunella ; foliis om- 
nibus ovato-oblongis, serratis, petiolatis, of 
Linnzus; it is recommended as an adstrin- 
gent in hemorrhages and fluxes, as also in 
gargles against aphthex and inflammation of 
the fauces. ' 

Prune'tta vures/ris. The systematic 
name of the self-heal. .Prunella. Consolida 


minor. Symphitum minus. 

Prunelloe. See Plum. 

Pru’xum ca‘xuicum. See Prunus do- , 
mestica. 

Pru’num sytvr'stre. See Prunus spi- 
NOSH. 

PRU’NUS. The name of a genus of 


plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Ico- 
sandria. Order, Monogynia. 


Prunus armeni/‘aca. Apricots are the 
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fruit of the Prunus armeniaca, of Linnzus. 
When ripe they are easily digested, and are 
considered as a pleasant and nutritious deli- 
cacy. ; 

Pru’nus a/vium. The systematic name 
of the black cherry-tree. Prunus; wmbellis 
sessilibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, subtus pu- 
bescentibus, conduplicatis, of Linneus. ‘The 
flavour of the ripe fruit is esteemed by many, 
and if not taken in too large quantities, they 
are extremely salutary. A gum exudes from 
the tree, whose properties are similar to 
those of gum arabic. ‘ 

Prunus ce’Rrasus. ‘The systematic name 
of the red cherry-tree. Prunus wmbellis 
subpedunculatis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, gla- 
bris, conduplicatis, of Linnzus. This species 
possesses a pleasant, acidulated, sweet fla~ 
vour, and is extremely proper in fevers, 
scurvy, and bilious obstructions. Red 
cherries are mostly eaten as a luxury, and 
are very wholesome, except to those whose 
bowels are remarkably irritable. 

Pru’nus vomr'stica. The systematic 
name of the plum or damson-tree. Prunus 
pedunculis subsolitariis, folits lanceolato ovatis 
convolutis, ramis muticis; gemme florifere 
aphylle, of Linnzus. Prunes are consi- 
dered as emollient, cooling, and laxative, 
especially the French prunes, which are 
directed in the decoction of senna, and other 
purgatives; and the pulp is ordered in the 
electuarium é senna. The Damson is only 
a variety, which, when perfectly ripe, af- 
fords a wholesome article for pies, tarts, 
&c. gently opening the body; but when 
damsons are not perfectly mature, they 
produce colicky pains, diarrhoea, and con- 
vulsions in children. See Plums. 

Pru’Nus LAuRo-ce Rasus. The system- 
atic name of -the poison laurel. Lauro- 
cerasus. Common or cherry laurel. Pru- 
nus floribus racemosis foliis sempervirentibus 
dorso biglandulosis, of Linnzeus. The leaves 
of the lauro-cerasus have a bitter styptic 
taste, accompanied with a flavour resem. 


bling that of bitter-almonds, or other 
kernels of the drupaceous fruits: the 
flowers also manifest a similar flavour. The 


powdered. leaves, applied to the nostrils, 
excite sneezing, though not so strongly as 
tobacco. The kernel-like flavour which 
these leaves impart being generally es- 
teemed grateful, has sometimes caused 
them to be employed for culinary pur- 
poses, and especially in custards, puddings, 
pblancmange, &c.; and as the proportion 
of this sapid matter of the leaf to the 
quantity of the milk is commonly incon- 
siderable, bad effects have seldom ensued. 
But as the poisonous quality of this laurel is 
now indubitably proved, the public ought 
to be cautioned against its internal use. 

The foilowing communication to the 
Royal Society, by Dr. Madden, of Dub- 
lin, contains the first and principal proofs 
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of the deleterious effects of this vegetable 
upon mankind: —“ A very extraordinary 
accident that fell out here some months 
ago, has discovered to us a most danger- 
ous poison, which was never before known 
to be so, though it has been in frequent 
use among us. The thing I mean is a sim- 
ple water, distilled from the leaves of the 
lauro-cerasus; the water is at first milky, 
put the oil which comes over being, 
in a good measure, separated from the 
phlegm, by passing it through a flannel 
bag, it. becomes as clear as common 
water. It has the smell of bitter al- 
monds, or peach-kernel, and has been 
for many years in frequent use athong our 
housewives and cooks, to give that agree- 
able flavour to their creams and puddings. 
Tt has also been much in use among our 
drinkers of drams; and the proportion 
they generally use it in has been one part 
of laurel-water to four of brandy. Nor has 
this practice, however frequent, ever been 
attended with any apparent ill conse- 
quences, till some time in the month of 
September 1728, when it happened that 
one Martha Boyse, a servant, who lived 
with a person who sold great quantities of 
this water, got a bottle of it from her mis- 
tress, and gave it to her mother. Ann 
Boyse made a present of it to Frances 
Eaton, her sister, who was a shop-keeper in 
town, and who, she thought, might oblige 
her customers with it. Accordingly, in a 
few days, she gave about two ounces to a 
woman called Mary Whaley, who drank 
about two-thirds of what was filled out, and 
went away. Frances Eaton drank the rest. 
In a quarter of an hour after Mary Wha- 
Jey had drank the water, (as I am in- 
formed,) she complained of a_ violent dis- 
order in her stomach, soon after lost her 
speech, and died in about an hour, without 
vomiting or purging, or any convulsion. 
‘The shop-keeper, F. Eaton, sent word to 
her sister, Ann Boyse, of what had hap- 
pened, who came to her upon the message, 
and affirmed that it was not possible the 
cordial (as she called it) could have occa- 
sioned the death of the woman; 
convince her of it, she filled out about 
three ounces and drank it. She continued 
talking with F. Eaton about two minutes 
Jonger, and was so earnest to persuade her 
of the liquor’s being inoffensive, that she 
drank about two spoonfuls more, but was 
hardly well seated in her chair when She 
died without the least groan, or convulsion. 
Frances Eaton, who, as before observed, 
had drank somewhat more than a spoonful, 
found no disorder in her stomach, or else- 
where; but to prevent any ill consequences, 
ghe took a vomit immediately, and has 
een well ever since.’? — Dr. Madden men- 
tions another case, of a gentleman at Kil- 
kenny, who mistook a bottle of laurel- 


and, to’ 
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water for a bottle of ptisan. What quantity 
he drank is uncertain, but he died in a few 
minutes, complaining of a violent disorder 
in the stomach. In addition to this, we 
may refer to the unfortunate case of Sir 
Theodosius Boughton, whose death, in 
1780, an English jury declared to be oc- 
casioned by this poison. In this case, the 
active principle of the lauro-cerasus was 
concentrated by repeated distillations, and 
given to the quantity of one ounce; the ~ 
suddenly fatal effects of which must be 
still in the recollection of the public. To 
brute animals this poison is almost instan- 
taneously mortal, as amply appears, by the 
experiments of Madden, Mortimer, Ni- 
cholls, Fontana, lLangrish, Vater, and 
others. The experiments conducted by 
these gentlemen, show that the laurel-water 
is destructive to animal life, not only when 
taken into the stomach, but also on being 
injected into the intestines, or applied ex- 
ternally to different organs of the body. It 
is remarked, by Abbé Fontana, that this 
poison, even ‘ when applied in a very 
small quantity to the eyes, or to the inner 
part of the mouth, without touching the 
esophagus, or being carried into the stomach, 
is capable of killing an animal in a few 
minutes: whilst, applied in a much greater 
quantity to wounds, it has ‘so little activity, 
that the weakest animals, such as pigeons, 
resist its action.” 

The most volatile is the most active part 
of the lauro-cerasus; and if we judge from 
its sensible qualities, an analogous princi- 
ple seems to pervade many other vegetable 
substances, especially the kernels of drupa- 
ceous fruits; and in various species of the 
amygdalus, this sapid principle extends to 
the flowers and leaves. It is of importance 
to notice, that this is much less powerful in 
its action upon human subjects than upon 
dogs, rabbits, pigeons, and reptiles. To 
poison man, the essential oil of the lauro- 
cerasus must be separated by distillation, 
as in the spirituous or common laurel-water ; 
and unless this is strongly embued with the — 
oil, or given in a large dose, it proves inno- 
cent. Dr. Cullen observes, .that the seda- 
tive power of the lauro-cerasus, acts upon 
the nervous system in a different manner 
from opium and other narcotic substances, 
whose primary action is upon the animal 
functions; for the lauro-cerasus does not 
occasion sleep, nor does it produce local 
inflammation, but seems to act directly 
upon the vital powers. Abbé Fontana 
supposes that this poison destroys animal 
life, by exerting its effects upon the blood ; 
but the experiments and observations from 
which he draws this opinion are evidently 
inconclusive. It may also be remarked, 
that many of the Abbé’s experiments con- 
tradict each other. Thus, it appears from. 
the citation given above, that the poison of 
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also differ by retaining the usual colour of: | 
the skin; for they seldom appear red, or 


prt 


this vegetable, when applied to wounds, 
does not prove fatal ; but future experiments 
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led the Abbé to assert that the oil of the 
lauro-cerasus, ‘‘ whether given internally, or 
applied to the wounds of animals, is one 
of the most terrible and deadly poisons 
known.”’ Though this vegetable seems to 
have escaped the notice of Stoerck, yet it is 
not without advocates for its medical use. 
Linneus informs us, that in Switzerland it 
is commonly and successfully used in pul- 
monary complaints. Langrish mentions its 
efficacy in agues; and as Bergius found 
bitter almonds to have this effect, we may, 
by analogy, conclude that this power of the 
lauro-cerasus is well established: Baylies 
found that it possessed a remarkable power 
of diluting the blood, and from experience, 
recommended it in all cases of disease 
supposed to proceed from too dense a 
state of that fluid; adducing particular in- 
stances of its efficacy in rheumatism, asth- 
mas, and schirrous affections. Nor does 
this author seem to have been much afraid 
of the deleterious quality of lauro-cerasus, 
as he directs a pound of its leaves to be 
macerated in a pint of water, of which he 
gives from thirty to sixty drops three or 


. four times a-day. 


Prunus va’pus. The systematic name of 
the wild cluster, or bird cherry-tree. Padus. 
The bark and berries of this shrub are used 
medicinally. : The former, when taken from 
the tree, has a fragrant smell, and a bitter, 
subastringent taste, somewhat similar to that 
of bitter almonds. . Made into a decoction, 
it cures intermittents, and it has been recom- 
mended in the cure of several forms of syphilis. 


_ The latter are said to cure the dysentery. 


The systematic name 
Pru- 


Prunus sPino’sa. 
of the sloe-tree. Prunus sylvestris. 


-nus pedunculis solitariis, foliis lanceolatis, 


’ Pruritus. 


glabris, ramis spinosis, of Linnzus. It is 
sometimes employed in gargles, to tume- 
factions of the tonsils and uvula, and from 
its adstringent taste was formerly much 
used in haemorrhages, &c. 

PRURI'GO. (From prurio, to itch.) 
Scabies. Psora. Darta. Li- 
bido. Pavor. ‘The prurigo is a genus of 
disease in the order papulous eruptions of 
Dr. Willan’s cutaneous diseases. As it 
arises from different causes, or at different 
periods of life, and exhibits some varieties 
in its form, he describes it under the titles 
of prurigo mitis, prurigo formicans, and 
prurigo senilis. In these the whole sur- 
face of the skin is usually affected; but 


_ there are likewise many cases of local pru- 


rigo, which wiil be afterwards noticed ac- 


cording to their respective situations. 


1. The prurigo mitis originates without 


any previous indisposition, generally in 


i 2 S “a 


spring, or the beginning of summer. It 
is characterised by soft and smooth eleva- 
tions of the cuticle, somewhat larger than 


the papule of the lichen, from which they 


much inflamed, except from violent ‘fric-" 
tion. They are not, as in the other case, 
accompanied with tingling, but with a 
sense of itching almost incessant. This is, 
however, felt more particularly of un 
dressing, and. often prevents rest for some 
hours after getting into a bed. "When the 
tops of the papulz are removed by rubbing 
or scratching, a clear fluid oozes out from 
them, and gradually concretes into thin 
black scabs. © 

This species of prurigo mostly affects 
young persons, and its cause may, I think, 
says Dr. Willan, in general be referred to 
sordes collected on the skin, producing 
some degree of irritation, and also pre- 
venting the free discharge of the cutaneous 
exhalation; the bad consequences of which 
must necessarily be felt at that season of 
the year when perspiration is most co- 
pious. Those who have originally a de- 
licate or irritable skin, must likewise, in 
the same circumstances, be the greates 
sufferers. , 

The eruption extends to the arms, breast, 
back, and thighs, and often continues dur- 
ing two or three months of the summer, 
if not relieved by proper treatment. When 
persons affected with it neglect washing 
the skin, or are uncleanly in their apparel, 
the eruption grows more inveterate, and 
at length, changing its form, often termi- 
nates in the itch. Pustules arise among 
the papulz, some filled with lymph, others 
with pus. The acarus scabiei begins to 
breed in the furrows of the cuticle, and 
the disorder becomes contagious. 

2. The Prurigo formicans is a much 
more obstinate and troublesome disease than 
the foregoing. It usually affects persons of 
adult. age, commencing at all seasons of 
the year indifferently; and its duration is 
from four months to two or three years, 
with occasional short intermissions. © The 
papule are sometimes larger, sometimes 
more obscure than in the preceding species ; 
but are, under every form, attended with 
an incessant, almost intolerable itching. 
They are diffused: over the whole body, 
except the face, feet, and palms of the 
hands; they appear, however, in greatest 
number on those parts which, from the 
ordinary mode of dress, are subjected to tight: 
ligatures; as about the neck, loins, and 
thighs. 

The itching is complicated with other 
sensations, which are variously described 
by patients. They sometimes feel as if 
small insects were creeping on the skin; 
sometimes as if stung all over by ants; 
sometimes as if hot needles were piercing 
the skin in divers places. On_ standing 
before a fire, or undressing, and more 
particularly on getting into bed, these sen- 
sations become most violent, and usually 
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preclude all rest during the greater part 
of the night. The prurigo formicans 
is by most practitioners deemed conta- 
gious, and confounded with the itch. In 
endeavouring to ascertain the justness of 
this opinion, Dr. Willan has been led to 
make the following remarks: 1. The erup- 
tion is, for the most part, connected with 
internal disorder, and arises where no 
source of infection can be traced. 2. Per- 
sons affected may have constant intercourse 
with several others, and yet never com~- 
municate the disease to any of them. 3. 
Several persons of one family may have 
the prurigo formicans about the same time ; 
but he thinks this should be referred rather 
to a common predisposition than to conta- 
gion, having observed that individuals of a 
family are often so affected at certain 
seasons of the year, even when they reside 
at a distance from each other. 

Although the prurigo formicans is never, 
like the former species, converted into 
the itch, yet it does occasionally terminate 
in a pustular disease, not contagious. 

3. Prurigo senilis. 'This affection does 
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not differ much in its symptoms and exter-— 


nal appearances from the prurigo formi- 
cans; but has been thought by medical 
writers to merit a distinct consideration, 
on account of its peculiar inveteracy. ‘The 
prurigo is perhaps aggravated, or be- 
comes more permanent in old age from 
the dry, condensed state of the skin and 
cuticle which often takes place at that 
period. Those who are affected with it 
in a high degree have little more comfort 
to expect during life, being incessantly 
tormented with a violent and universal 
itching. The state of the skin in the 
prurigo senilis, is favourable to the pro- 
duction of an insect, the pediculus humanus, 
more especially to the variety of it usually 
termed body-lice. 

These insects, it is well known, are 
pred abundantly among the inhabitants of 
sordid dwellings, of jails, work-houses, &e. 
and in such situations prey upon persons 
of all ages indiscriminately. But in the 
prurigo senilis they arise, notwithstanding 
every attention to cleanliness or regimen, 
and multiply so rapidly that the patient 
endures extreme distress, from their per- 
petual irritation. The nits or eggs are 
deposited on the small hairs of the skin, 
and the pediculi are only found on the skin, 
or on the linen, not under the cuticle, as 
some authors have represented. In con- 
nection with the foregoing series of com- 
plaints, Dr. Willan mentions some pruri- 
ginous affections which are merely local. 
He confines his observations to the most 
troublesome of these, seated in the podex, 
preputium, urethra, pubes, scrotum, and 
pudendum muliebre. Itching of the nos- 
trils, eye-lids, lips, or of the external 


ear, being generally symptomatic of other 
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diseases, do not. require a particular consi 
deration. 

1. Prurigo podicis. Ascarides in the 
rectum excite a frequent itching and irri- 
tation about the sphincter ani, which 
ceases when the cause is removed by pro- 
per medicines. A similar complaint often 
arises, independently of worms, hemor- 


‘yhoidal tumours, or other obvious causes, 


which is mostly found to affect persons 
engaged in sedentary occupations ; and. 
may be referred to a! morbid state of 
secretion in the parts, founded, perhaps, 
on a diminution of constitutional vigour. 
The itching is not always accompanied 
with an appearance of papulz. or tubercles ; 
it is little{troublesome during the day-time, 
put returns every night soon after getting 
into bed, and precludes rest for several 
hours. The complaint continues in_ this 
form during three or four months, and has 
then an intermission, till it is produced 
again by hot weather, fatigue, watching, 
or some irregularity in diet. The same 
disease occurs at the decline of life, under 
a variety of circumstances. 

Women, after the cessation of the cata- 
menia, are liable to be affected with this 
species of prurigo, more especially in sum- 
mer or autumn. The skin between the 
nates is rough and papulated, sometimes 
scaly, and a little humour is discharged by 
violent friction. Along with this com- 
plaint, there is often an eruption of itching 
papule on the neck, breast, and back ; 
a swelling and inflammation of one or both 
ears, and a discharge of matter from be- 
hind them, and from the external meatus 
auditorius. The prurigo podicis some- 
times occurs as a symptom of the lues 
venerea. 

2. The prurigo preputii is owing to an 
altered state of secretion on the glans penis, 
and inner surface of the preputium. Dur- 
ing the heat of summer there is also, in some 
persons an unusual discharge of mucus, 
which becomes acrimonious, and produces a 
troublesome itching, and often an excoriation 
of these parts. Washing of them with 
water, or soap and water, employed from 
time to time, relieves’ the complaint, and 
should indeed be practised as an ordinary 
point of cleanliness, where no inconvenience 
is immediately felt. If the fluid be secreted 
in too large a quantity, that excess may be 
restrained, by-washes made with the liquor 
plumbi subacetatis or by applying the un- 
guentum plumbi superacetatis. 

3. Prurigo urethralis. A very trouble- 
some itching sometimes takes place at the 
extremity of the urethra in females, without 
any manifest cause. It occurs as well in 
young women as in those who are of an ad~ 
vanced age, On examination no stricture 
nor tumour has been found along the course 
of the urethra. Probably, however, the 
itching may be occasioned by a morbid state 
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of the neck’ of the bladder, being in some 
instances connected with pain and difficulty 
of making water. 

An itching at the extremity of the ure- 
thra in men is produced by calculi, and 
by some diseases of the bladder. In cases 
of stricture an itching is also felt, but near 
the place where the stricture is situated. 
Another cause of. it is small. broken hairs, 
which are sometimes drawn in from’ the 
pubes, between the preeputium and glans, 
and which afterwards becoming fixed in 
the entrance of the urethra, occasion an 
itching, or slight stinging, particularly on 
motion. Mr. J. Pearson, surgeon of the 
Lock Hospital, has seen five cases of this 
kind, and gave immediate relief by extract- 
ing the small hair from the urethra. 

4. Prurigo pubis. Itching papule often 
arise on the pubes, and become extremely 
sore if their tops are removed by scratching. 
They are occasioned sometimes by neglect 
of cleanliness, but more commonly by a 
species of pediculus, which perforates the 
cuticle, and thus derives its nourishment, 
remaining fixed in the same situation. These 
insects are termed by Linneus, &c. pedi- 
culi pubis ; they do not, however, affect the 
pubes only, but often adhere to the eye- 
brows, eye-lids, and axilla, They are often 
found, also, on the breast, abdomen, thighs, 
and legs, in persons of the sanguine tem- 
perament, who have those parts covered with 
strong hairs. It is remarkable that they 
seldom or never fix upon the hairy scalp. 
The great irritation produced by them on 
the skin, solicits constantly scratching, by 
which they are torn from their attachments : 
and painful tubercles arise at the places 
where they had adhered. When the pedi- 
culi are diffused over the greater part of 
the surface of the body, the patient’s linen 
often appears as if sprinkled with drops of 
blood. 

5. Prurigo scroti. 'The scrotum is af- 
fected with a troublesome and constant 
itching from ascarides within the rectum, 
from friction by violent exercise in hot 
weather, and very usually from the pedi- 
culi pubis. Another and more important 
form of the complaint appears in old men, 
sometimes connected with the prurigo po- 
dicis, and referable to a morbid state of 
the skin, or superficial glands of the part. 
The scrotum, in this case, assumes a brown 
colour, often also becoming. thick, scaly, 
and wrinkled. The itching extends to 


the skin covering the penis, more espe-. 


cially along the course of the urethra; and 
has little respite, either by day or night. 

6. The Prurigo pudendi muliebris, is 
somewhat analogous to the prurigo scroti 
in men. It is often a symptomatic com- 
plaint in the lichen and lepra; it likewise 
originates from ascarides irritating the rec- 
. tum, and is in some cases, connected with a 

_ discharge of the fluor albus, 
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A similar affection arises in consequence 
of the change of state in the genital organs 
at the time of puberty, attended with a series 
of most distressing sensations. Dr. Willan 
confines his attention to one case of the dis~ 
order, which may be considered as idiopathic, 
and which usually affects women soon after 
the cessation of the catamenia. It chiefly 
occurs in those who are of the phlegmatic 
temperament and inclined to corpulency. 
Its seat is the labia pudendi, and entrance 
to the vagina. It is often accompanied 
with an appearance of tension or fulness 
of those parts, and sometimes with in- 
flamed itching papule on the labia and mons 
veneris. The distress arising from a strong 
and almost perpetual itching in the above 
situation, may be easily imagined. In or- 
der to allay it in some degree, the sufferers 
have frequent recourse to friction, and to 
cooling applications: whence they are ne- 
cessitated to forego the enjoyment of society. 
An excitement of venereal sensations also 
takes place from the constant direction of 
the mind to the parts affected, as well as 
from the means employed to procure alle- 
viation. The complicated distress thus 
arising, renders existence almost insupport- 
able, and often produces a state of ‘mind 
bordering on phrensy. 

Deep ulcerations of the parts seldom 
take place in the prurigo pudendi; but 
the appearance of aphthz on the labia and 
nymphe, is by no means unusual. From 
intercourse with females under these cir~ 
cumstances, men are liable to be affected 
with aphthous’ ulcerations on the glans, 
and inside of the preputium, which prove 
troublesome for a length of time, and often 
excite an alarm, being mistaken for chancres. 

Women, after the fourth month of their 
pregnancy, often suffer greatly from the 
prurigo pudendi, attended with aphthe. 
These, in a few cases, have been suc- 
ceeded by extensive “ulcerations, which 
destroyed. the nymphe, and produced a 
fatal hectic; such instances, are, however, 
extremely rare. The complaint has, in 
general, some intervals or remissions ; and 
the aphthe usually disappear soon after 
delivery, whether at the full time, or by 
a miscarriage. 


PRURI'TUS. (From prurio, to itch.) 
See Prurigo. 
PRUSSIATES. Salts formed by the 


union of the prussic acid, or colouring 
matter of Prussian blue, with different 
bases; thus, prussiate of potash, &cs 

PRUSSIC ACID. An acid obtained 
from Prussian blue, in which it is combined 
with oxyde of iron. Its compounds with 
bases are termed Prussiates. 

-Psautor’bes. (From Waddos, a stringed 
instrument, and eidos, a likeness; because 
it appears as if stringed like a dulcimer.) 
Applied by the antients to the inner surface 
of the fornix of the brain. 
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- PSALTE/RIUM. (A harp; because 
it is marked with lines that give it the 
appearance. of a harp.) Lyra. The me- 
dullary body that unites the posterior crura 
of the fornix of the brain. | 


_ Psamoy'smus. (From appos, sand. ) 
An application of hot sand to any part of 
the body: i 

Psammo'pes. (From  pappos, sand. ) 


Applied to urine which deposits a sandy 
sediment. 

PSELLI/SMUS. (From Weddrgo, to have 
a hesitation of speech.) Psellotis. Defect of 
speech. A genus of disease in the Class 
Locales; and Order Dyscinesic, of Cullen. 

Psetroris. See Psellismus. — - 

PSEUDO. (Wevdzs, false.) Spurious ; 
prefixed to many substances which are only 
fictitious imitations; as pseudamomum, a 
spurious kind of amomum, Sesh} 

Psrupa/corus. See Iris psewdacorus. 

PSEUDOBLE'PSIS. (From evdys; 
false, and 6Aewis, sight.)  Phantasma. 
Suffusio. Imaginary vision. of objects. 
A genus of disease in the Class Locales, 
and Order Dysesthesie, of Cullen 5 cha 
racterised by depraved sight, creating ob- 
jects, : 
what they are. Species: 

1. Pseudoblepsis imaginaria, in which 
objects are perceived that are not present. 

2, Pseudoblepsis mutans, im which ob- 
jects that are present appear somewhat 
changed. 

Psevporvre THRUM. See Achillea plarmica. 

PSI'DIUM. The nameof a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. ; 

Psrpium romivrerum. ‘The systematic 
name of the apple guava. This plant, and 
the pyriferum;, bear fruits, the former like 
apples, the latter like pears. The apple 
kind is most cultivated in the Indies, on 
account of the pulp having a fine acid 
flavour, whereas the pear species is sweet, 
and therefore not so agreeable in warm 
climates. Of the inner pulp of either, the 
inhabitarits make jellies; and of the outer 
rind they make tarts, marmalades, &c. The 
latter they also stew and eat with milk, and 
prefer them to any other stewed fruits. 
They have an astringent quality, which 
exists also in every part of the tree, and 
abundantly in the leaf-buds, which are oc- 
casionally boiled with barley and liquorice; 
as an. excellent drink against diarrheeas. 
A simple decoction of the leaves, used as a 
path, is said to cure the itch, and most cu- 
taneous eruptions. 

Psp vyei'rerum. ‘The systematic 
name of the pear guava. See Psidium 

omiferums ; titi 
a siblatea ty (From PAow, to denudate. ) 
Applications to remove the hair. ; 

Psito varus. (From PAow, to depilate 5 
so called. because. it was used to remove the 
hair, ‘Phe white briony. | 


Porumy’tuium. (From pio to smooth 5 


or representing them different from 
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so called because of its use as a cosmetic: 


Cerusse, or white lead... 


PSO’. (oa, the loins.) . Alopeces. 
Nefrometre. _ INeurometeres. - The name 


of two pair of muscles in the loins. 

PSOAS ABSCESS. SeeLwmbar abscess. 
_.PSO’AS. MA’GNUS.* (From woos, the 
loins, because if is situated in the loins.) 
Psoas, seu lumbaris internus, of Winslow. 
Pre-lumbo-trochantin, of Dumas. . This is 
a long, thick, and very, considerable muscle; 
situated close to the fore-part and sides of 
the lumbar vertebre. It arises from the 
bodies of the last vertebra of, the back, and 
of all the lumbar vertebre laterally, as well 
as from the anterior surfaces of their trans- 
yerse processes .by distinct. tendinous and 
fleshy slips, that are gradually collected into 
one mass, which becomes thicker as it de- 
scends, : till it reaches the last of the lumbar 
vertebre, where it grows narrower again, 
and, uniting its outer and, posterior edge, 
(where it begins to become tendinous) with 
the iliacus internus, descends along with 
that muscle under the ligamentum Fallopii, 
and goes. to be inserted tendinous at the 


-bottom of the. trochanter minor of the os 


femoris, and. fleshy into the bone a. little 
below that process.. Between the tendon of 
this muscle and the ischium, we find, a 
considerable bursa mucosa; This muscle, 
at its origin, has ,some connection with the 
diaphragm, and. likewise. with the quadratus 
lumborum. It is one of the most powerful 
flexors of the thigh forwards, and may like- 
wise assist in turning it outwards. When 
the inferior extremity is fixed, it may help 
to bend the body forwards, and in an erect 
posture, it greatly assists in. preserving the 
equilibrium of the trunk upon the upper 
part, of the thigh. 

PSO’AS PA/RVUS.. Pre-lumbo-pubien, 
of Dumas. This muscle, which was first 
described by Riolanus, is situated upon the 
psoas magnus, at the anterior part.of the 
loins. . The psoas, parvus arises thin and 
fleshy from the side of the uppermost ver- 
tebra of the loins, and semetimes also from 
the lower edge of the last, vertebra of the 
back, and from the transverse processes of. 
each of these vertebrz ; it then extends over 
part of the psoas magnus, and terminates in 
a thin flat tendon, which is inserted into 
that part of the brim of the pelvis, where the 
os pubis joins the ilium. From this tendon 
a great number of fibres are sent off, which 
form a thin fascia, that covers part of the 
psoas magnus and iliacus internus, and gra- 
dually loses itself on the fore-part of the 
thigh. In the human body this muscle is 


very often wanting; but ina dog, according 


to Douglas, it is never deficient.- Riolanus 
was Of opinion, that it eccurs oftener in men 
than in women; Winslow asserts just the 
contrary ; but the truth seems to be, that it 
is as often wanting in one sex as in the 
other. Its use seems to be to assist the psoas 


a 
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magnus in bending the loins forwards; and. 


when we are lying upon our back, it may 
help to raise the pelvis. 


Pso’as sive Lumpa’Ris INTERNUS. See 
Psoas magnus. 
PSO/RA. | Ywpa. Scabies. The itch. 


A genus of disease in the Class Locales, and 
Order Dialyses, of Cullen; appearing first 
on the wrists and between the fingers in 


small pustules with watery heads. It is 
contagious. - 
PSORIASIS. (From Wwpa, the itch.) 


The disease to which Dr. Willan gives this 
title is characterised by a rough and scaly 
state of the cuticle, sometimes continuous, 
sometimes in separate patches, of various 
sizes, but of an irregular figure, and for the 
most part accompanied with rhagades or fis- 
sures of the skin. From the lepra it may 
be distinguished, not only by the distribu- 
tion of the patches, but also by its cessation 
and recurrence at Certain seasons of the year, 
and by the disorder of the constitution with 
which it is usually attended. Dr. Willan 
gives the following varieties : 

1. Psoriasis guttata. This complaint ap- 
pears in small, distinct, but irregular patches 
of laminated scales, with little or no inflam- 
mation round them. ‘The patches very sel- 
dom extend to the sizeof a sixpence. They 
have neither an elevated border, nor the oval 
or circular form by which all the varieties of 
lepra are distinguished; but their circum- 
ference is sometimes angular, and sometimes 
goes into small serpentine processes. ‘The 
scale formed upon each of them is thin, and 
may be easily detached, leaving a red, shining 
base. The patches are often distributed over 
the greatest part of the body, but more par- 
ticularly on the back part of the neck, the 
breasts, arms, loins, thighs, and legs. They 
appear also upon the face, which rarely hap- 
pens in lepra. In that situation they are 
red and more rough than the adjoining 
cuticle, but not covered with scales. ‘The 
psoriasis guttata often appears on children in 
a sudden eruption, attended with a slight 
disorder of the constitution, and spreads 
over the body within two or three days. In 
adults it commences with a few scaly patches 
on the extremities, proceeds very gradually, 
and has a longer duration than in children. 
Its first occurrence is usually in the spring 
season, after violent pains in the head, 
stomach, and limbs. During the summer it 
disappears spontaneously, or may be soon 
removed by proper applications, buteit is apt 
to return again early in the ensuing spring, 
and continues so to do for several successive 
years. When the scales have been removed, 
and the disease is about to go off, the small 
patches have a shining appearance, and they 


retain a dark red, intermixed with somewhat. 


of a bluish colour, for many days, or even 
weeks, before the skin is restored to its usual 
__ state. In the venereal disease there is an 

- eruption which very much resembles the 
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psoriasis guttata; the only difference being a 


slighter degree of scaliness, and a different’ 
shade of colour in the patches, approaching 


to a livid red, or very dark rose colour. The 
patches vary in their extent, from the section 
of a pea, to the size of a silver penny, but 
are not exactly circular. They rise at first 
very little, if at all, above the cuticle. As 
soon, however, as the scales appear on’ them, 
they become sensibly elevated ; and some- 
times the edge or circumference of the patch 
is higher than the little scales in its centre. 


| This eruption is usually seen upon the fore- 


head, breast, between the shoulders, or in the 
inside of the fore-arms, in the groins, about 
the inside of the thighs, and upon the skin 
covering the lower part of the abdomen. 
The syphilitic psoriasis guttata is attended 
with, or soon followed by, an ulceration of 
the throat. It appears about six or eight 
weeks after a chancre has been healed by an 
ineffectual course of mercury. A similar 
appearance takes place at nearly the same 
period, in some cases where no local symp- 
toms had been noticed. When a venereal 
sore is in a discharging state, this eruption, 
or other secondary symptoms, often appear 
much later than the period above mentioned. 
They may also be kept back three months, 
or even longer, by an inefficient application 
of mercury. © If no medicines be employed, 
the syphilitic form of the psoriasis guttata 
will proceed during several months, the 
number of the spots increasing, and their 
bulk being somewhat enlarged, but without 
any other material alteration. 

2. The Psoriasis diffusa spreads into large 
patches irregularly circumscribed, reddish, 
rough, and chappy, with scales interspersed. 
It commences, in general, with numerous 
minute asperities, or elevations of the cuticle, 
more perceptible by the touch than by sight. 
Upon these small distinct scales are soon 
after formed, adhering by a dark cent- 
ral point, while their edges may be seen 
white and detached. “In the course of two 
or three weeks all the intervening cuticle be- 
comes rough and chappy, appears red, and 
raised, and wrinkled, the lines of the skin 
sinking into deep furrows. The scales which 
form among them are often slight, and re- 
peatedly exfoliate. Sometimes, without any 
previous eruption of papulz, a large portion 
of the skin becomes dry, harsh, cracked, red- 
dish, and scaly, as above described. In other 
cases, the disorder commences with separate: 
patches of an uncertain form and size, som¢ 
of them being small, like those in the psoria- 
sis guttata, some much larger. ‘The patches 
gradually expand till they become confluent, 
and nearly cover the part or limb affected. 
Both the psoriasis guttata and diffusa like- 
wise occur as a sequel of the lichen simplex. 
This transition takes place more certainly 
after frequent returns of the lichen. - The 
parts most affected by psoriasis diffusa are 
the cheeks, chin, upper eyelids, and corners 
; Dp awre 
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of the eyes, the temples, the external ear, the 
neck, the fleshy parts of the lower extremi- 
ties, and the fore-arm, from the elbow to the 
back of the hand, along the supinator muscle 
of the radius. The fingers are sometimes 
nearly surrounded with a loose scaly incrust- 
ation; the nails crack and exfoliate super- 
ficially. The scaly patches likewise appear, 
though less frequently, on the forehead and 
scalp, on the shoulders, back, and loins, on 
the abdomen, and instep. This disease oc- 
casionally extends to all the parts above- 
mentioned at the same time; but, in gene- 
ral, it affects them successively, leaving one 
place free, and appearing in others ; some- 
times again returning to its first situation. 
The psoriasis diffusa is attended with a sens- 
ation of heat, and with a very troublesome 
itching, especially at night. It exhibits 
small, slight, distinct scales, having less dis- 
position than the lepra to form thick crusts. 
The chaps or fissures of the skin, which 
usually make a part of this complaint, are 
very sore and painful, but seldom discharge 
any fluid. When the scales are removed by 
frequent washing, or by the application of 
unguents, the surface, though raised and 
uneven, appears smooth and shining ; and 
the deep furrows of the cuticle are lined 
by a slight scaliness. Should any portion of 
the diseased surface be forcibly excoriated, 
there issues out a thin lymph, mixed with 
some drops of blood, which slightly stains 
and stiffens the linen, but soon concretes 
into a thin dry scab ; this is again succeeded 
by a white scaliness, gradually increasing, 
and spreading in various directions. As 
the complaint declines, the roughness, chaps, 
scales, &c. disappear, and a new cuticle is 
formed, at first red, dry, and shrivelled, but 
which, in two or three weeks, acquires the 
proper texture. The duration of the psoria- 
sis diffusa is from one to four months. If, 
in some constitutions, it does not then dis- 
appear, but becomes, to a certain degree, 
‘permanent, there is, at least, an aggravation 
or extension of it, about the usual periods of 
its return. In other cases, the disease, at 
the vernal returns, differs much as to its 
extent, and also with respect to the violence 
of the preceding symptoms. The eruption 
is, indeed, often confined to a single scaly 
patch, red, itching, and chapped, of a mo- 
“derate size, but irregularly circumscribed. 


“This solitary patch is sometimes situated on’ 


\the temple, or upper part of the cheek, fre- 
‘quently on the breast, the calf of the leg, 
about the wrist, or within and a little below 
the elbow joint, but especially at the lower 
part of the thigh, behind. It continues in 
any of these situations several months, with- 
out much observable ‘alteration. The com- 
plaint denominated with us the bakers’ itch, 
is an appearance of psoriasis diffusa on the 
back of the hand, commencing with one or 
two small, rough, scaly patches, and finally 
extending from the knuckles to the wrist. 
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The rhagades, or chaps and. fissures of the 
skin, are numerous about the knuckles and 
ball of the thumb, and where the back of the 

hand joins the wrist. They are often highly 
inflamed, and painful, but have no discharge 

of fluid from them. The back of the hand 
is a little raised or tumefied, and, at an ad- 

vanced period of the disorder, exhibits a 
reddish, glossy surface, without crusts or 
numerous scales. However, the deep fur- 

rows of the cuticle are, for the most part, 

whitened by a slight scaliness. This com- 
plaint is not general among bakers ; that it 
is only aggravated by their business, and 
affects those who are otherwise disposed to 
it, may be collected from the following cir- 

cumstances: 1. It disappears about Mid- 
summer, and returns in the cold weather at 
the beginning of the year; 2. Persons con- 
stantly engaged in the business, after having 

been once affected with the eruption, some- 
times enjoy a respite from it for two or three 
years; 3. When the business is discontinu- 

ed, the complaint does not immediately cease. 

The grocers’ itch has some affinity with the 
bakers’ itch, or tetter ; but, being usually a 
pustular disease at its commencement, it 
properly belongs to another genus. Washer- 

women, probably from the irritation of soap, 

are liable to be affected with a similar scaly 
disease on the hands, and arms, sometimes . 
on the face and neck, which, in particular 

constitutions, proves very troublesome, and 
of long duration. 

3. The Psoriasis gyrata is distributed in 
narrow patches or stripes, variously figured ; 
some of them are nearly longitudinal ; some 
circular, or semicircular with vermiform ap- 
pendages; some are tortuous, or [serpent- 
ine; others like earth-worms or leeches : 
the furrows of the cuticle being deeper than 
usual, make the resemblance more striking, 
by giving to them an annulated appearance. 
There is a separation of slight scales from 
the diseased surface, but no thick incrusta- 
tions are formed. | The uniform dispesition 
of these patches is singular: I have seen a 
large circular one situated on each breast 
above the papilla ; and two or three others 
of a serpentine form, in analogous situations: 
along the sides of the chest. ‘The back is 
often variegated in like manner, with con- 
voluted tetters, similarly arranged on each 
side of the spine. They likewise appear, in 
some cases, on the arms and thighs, intcr- 
secting each other in various directions. A 
slightekind of this complaint affects deli- 
cate young women and children in small 
scaly circles or rings, little discoloured ; 
they appear on the cheeks, neck, or upper 
part of the breast, and are mostly confound- 
ed with the herpetic, or pustular ring- 
worm. ‘The psoriasis gyrata has its remis- 
sions and returns, like the psoriasis diffusa ; 
it also exhibits, in some cases, patches of the 
latter disorder on the face, scalp, or extre- 
mities, while the trunk of the body is. 
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chequered with the singular figures above-~ 
described. 


4. Psoriasis palmaria. One very obsti- 


nate species of tetter is nearly confined to 


the palm of the hand. It commences with 
a small, harsh, or scaly patch, which gradu- 
ally spreads over the whole palm, and some- 
times appears in a slighter degree on the in- 
side of the fingers and wrist. The surface 
feels rough from the detached and raised 
edges of the scaly lamine’; its colour often 
changes to brown, or black, as if dirty; yet 
the most diligent washing produces no fa- 
vourable effect. The cuticular furrows are 
deep, and cleft at the bottom longitudinally, 
in various places, so as to bleed on stretch- 
ing the fingers. A sensation of heat, pain, 
and stiffness in the motions of the hand, at- 
tends this complaint. Itis worst in winter 
or spring, and occasionally disappears in 
autumn or summer, leaving a soft, dark 
red cuticle; but many persons are troubled 
with it for a series of years, experiencing 
only very slight remissions. Every return 
or aggravation of it is preceded by an in- 
crease of heat and dryness, with intolerable 
itching. Shoemakers have the psoriasis 
palmaria locally, from the irritation of the 
wax they so constantly employ. In bra- 
ziers, tinmen, silversmiths, &c. the com- 
plaint seems to be produced by handling 
cold metals. A long predisposition to it 
from a weak, languid, hectical state of the 
constitution may give effect to different oc- 
casional causes. Dr. Willan has observed 
it in women after lying-in ; in some persons 
it is connected or alternates with arthritic 
complaints. When the palms of the hands 
are affected as above stated, a similar ap- 
pearance often takes place on the soles of 
the feet; but with the exception of rhagades 
or fissures, which seem less liable to form 
there, the feet being usually kept warm and 
covered. Sometimes, also, the psoriasis 
‘palmaria is attended with a thickness of the 
preputium, with scaliness and painful 
cracks. These symptoms at last’ produce a 
phimosis, and render connubial intercourse 
difficult or impracticable ; so great, in some 
cases, is the obstinacy of them, that reme- 
dies are of no avail, and the patient can only 
be relieved by circumcision. This affection 
of the preputium is not exactly similar to 
any venereal appearance, but rhagades or 
fissures, and indurated patches within the 
palm of the hand, take place in syphilis, and 
somewhat resemble the psoriasis palmaria. 
The venereal patches are, however, distinct, 
white, and elevated, having nearly the con- 
sistence of a soft corn. From the rhagades 
there is a slight discharge, very offensive to 
the smell. The soles of the feet are like- 
wise, in this case, affected with the patches, 
not with rhagades. When the disease yields 
to the operation of mercury, the indurated 
portions of cuticle separate, and a smooth 
new cuticle is found formed underneath, 
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The fingers and toes are not affected with 
the patches, &c. in venereal cases. 

5. Psoriasis labialis. The psoriasis some~ 
times affects the prolabium without appear- 
ing on any other part of the body. Its 
characteristics are, as usual, scaliness, inter- 
mixed with chaps and: fissures of the skin. 
The scales are of a considerable magnitude, 
so that their edges are often loose, while the 
central points are attached, a new cuticle 
gradually forms beneath the scales, but is 
not durable. In the course of a few hours 
it becomes dry, shrivelled, and broken; 
and, while it exfoliates, gives way to an- 
other layer of tender cuticle, which soon, in 
like manner, perishes. ‘These appearances 
should be distinguished from the light chaps 
and roughness of the lips produced by very 
cold or frosty weather, but easily removed. 
The psoriasis labialis may be a little aggra- 
vated by frost or sharp winds, yet it receives 
no material alleviation from an opposite 
temperature. It is not, indeed, confined 
within any certain limit, or period of dura- 
tion, having, in several instances, been pro- 
tracted through all the seasons. The under 
lip is always more affected than the upper ; 
.and the disease takes place more especially 
in those persons whose lips are full and 
prominent. 

6. Psoriasis scrotalis. The skin of the 
scrotum may be affected in the psoriasis 
diffusa like other parts of the surface of the 
body ; but sometimes a roughness and scali- 
ness of the scrotum appears as an inde- 
pendent complaint attended with much 
heat, itching, tension, and redness, The 
above symptoms are succeeded by a hard, 
thickened, brittle texture of the skin, and 
by painful chaps or excoriations, which are 
not easy to be healed. This complaint is 
sometimes produced under the same circum- 
stances as the prurigo scroti, and appears 
to be in some cases a sequel of it. <A spe- 
cies of the psoriasis scrotalis likewise occurs 
in the lues venerea, but merits no particular 
attention, being always combined with other 
secondary symptoms of the disease. 

7. Psoriasis infantilis. Infants between 
the ages of two months and two years, are 
occasionally subject to the dry tetter. Irre- 
gular, scaly patches, of various sizes, appear 
on the cheeks, chin, breast, back, nates, and 
thighs. They are sometimes red, and a 
little rough, or elevated; sometimes exco- 
riated, then again covered with a thin in- 
crustation ; and lastly intersected by chaps 
or fissures. The general appearances nearly 
coincide with those of the psoriasis diffusa ; 
but there are several peculiarities in the tet- 
ters of infants which require a distinct con- 
sideration. 

8. The Psoriasis inveterata is character- 
ised by an almost universal scaliness, with a | 
harsh, dry, and thickened state of the skin. 
It commences from a few irregular, though 
distinct patches on the extremities, Others 
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appeat afterwards on different parts, and; 
becoming confluent, spread. at length over 
all the surface of the body, except a part of 
the face, or sometimes the palms of the 
hands, and soles of the feet. The skin is 
redy deeply furrowed, or wrinkled, stiff and 
rigid, so a8 somewhat to impede the motion 
of the muscles, and of the joints.. Soquick, 
likewise, is the production and. separation 
of scales; that large quantities of them are 
found in the bed on which a person affected 
with the disease has slept. They fall off in 
the same proportion by day, and being con- 
fined within the linen, excite a troublesome 
and perpetual itching. my, 

Pso’rica. (From Wepa, the itch.) Me- 
dicines to cure the itch. 

PSOROPHTHA’LMIA. (From yowpa, 
the itch, and op@aApos, an eyes) An in- 
flammation of the eye-lids, attended with 
ulcerations, which itch very much By 
psorophthalmy Mr. Ware means a case, in 
which the inflammation of the eye-lids is 
attended with an ulceration of their edges, 
upon which a glutinous matter lodges, and 
becomes hard, so that in’ sleep, when they 
have been long in contact, they become so 
adherent, that they cannot be ‘separated 
without pain. The proximate cause is an 
acrimony deposited in the glands of the eye- 
lids. The species of the psorophthalmia 
are, 

1. Psorophthalmia ‘crustosa; which forms 
diy or humid crusts in the margins of the 
eyelids. . 

2. Psorophthalmia herpetica, in which 
small papule, itching extremely, and ter- 
minating in scurf, are observed, 

Psycnaco’cica. (From puxn, the mind, 
and aye, to move.) Medicines which re- 
cover in syncope or apoplexy. 

Psycuo/'rr1a EmE'tica. (From wuxos, 
cold, because it grows in cold places.) See 
Callicocca ipecacuanha. ? 

Psycuo'rroruum. (From wWuxos, cold, 
and tpedw, to nourish; so called because it 
grows in places exposed to the cold.) The 
herb betony. 

Psycuroru'rrum. — (From uxos, cold, 
and Aovw, to wash.) A cold bath. 

Psy'cutica. (From Wx, to refrige- 
rate.) Refrigerating medicines. 

PSYDRA’CIA. (From Woes, cold.) 
Red and somewhat elevated spots, which 
soon form broad and superficial vesicles, 
such as those produced by the stinging- 
nettle, the bites of insects, &c. See Pus- 
tule. 4 

Psviuum. (From WvAdos, a flea; so 
called because it was thought to destroy 
fleas.) See Plantago psyllium. 

Prarmica. (From mraipw, to sneeze; 
® <5 called because it irritates the nose, and 
provokes sneezing.) ~Sneezewort. See 
Achillea ptarmica. 


PTE/RIS. The name of a genus of 
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plants in the Linnean system. _ Class, 
Cryptogamia. Order, Filices. 
Pre’nis aquini'na. (From mtepov, @ 
wing; so called from the likeness of its 
leaves to wings, and aguilina, from agutla, 
an eagle, from its resemblance to an eagle’s 
wings.) The systematic name of the com- 
mon brake, or female fern. ili famina- 
The plant which is thus called in the phar- 
macopeeias, is not the Polypodium filix fa- 
mina, but the Pteris aquilina ; Srondibus 
supradecompositis, foliolis pinnatis, pinnis 
lanceolatis, infimis, pinnatifidis, supertoribus 
minoribus, of Linneus. The root is es- 
teemed as an anthelmintic, and is supposed 
to be as efficacious in destroying the tape- 
worm as the root of the male fern. edt 
PTEROCA/RPUS. (From aiepoy, a 
wing, and kapzos, fruit.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Preroca’rpus santa Linus. The system- 
atic name of the red saunders tree. Santa- 
lum rubrum. ‘There is some reason to be- 
lieve that several red woods, capable of com~- 
municating this colour to spirituous liquors, 
are sold as red saunders; but the true offi- 


cinal kind appears, on the best authority, 


to be of this tree, which is extremely hard, 
of a bright garnet red colour, and bears a 
fine polish. It is only the inner substance 
of the wood that is used as a colouring mat- 
ter, and the more florid red is mostly es- 
teemed. On being cut, it is said to mani- 
fest a fragrant odour, which is more especially 
observed in old trees. According to Lewis, 
this wood “ is of a dull red, almost blackish 
colour on the outside, and a deep brighter 
red within; its fibres are now and then 
curled, as in knots. It has no manifest 
smell, and little or no taste, even of ex- 
tracts made from it with water, or with spi- 
rit, the taste is not considerable. 

To watery liquors it communicates only 
a yellowish tinge, but to rectified spirit a 
fine deep red. A small quantity of an ex- 
tract made with this menstruum, tinges a 
large one of fresh spirit of the same colour ; 
though it does not, like most other resinous 
bodies, dissolve in expressed oils. Of dis- 
tilled oils, there are some, as that of laven- 
der, which receive a red tincture from the 
wood itself, and from its resinous extract, 
but the greater number do not. _ Red saun- 
ders has been esteemed as a medicine; but its 
only use attaches to its colouring property. 
The juice of this tree, like that of some 
others, affords a species of sanguis dra- 
conis. 

PTERY’GIUM. (Hiepvi, a wing.) A 
membranous excrescence which grows upon 
the internal canthus of the eye chiefly, and 
expands itself over the albuginea and cor- 
nea towards the pupil. It appears to be 
an extension or prolongation of the fibres 
and “vessels of the caruncula lachrymalis, 
or semilunar membrane, appearing like 
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a wing. The species of pterygium are 
four : vial 

I. Pterygium tenue, seu ungula, is a 
pellucid pellicle, thin, of a cineritious co- 
lour, and unpainful; growing out from 
the caruncula lachrymalis, or membrana 
semilunaris. 
_ 2. Pterygium crassum, seu pannus, dif- 
fers from the ungula by its thickness, red 
colour, and fulness of the red vessels on the 
white of the eye, and it stretches over the 
cornea like fasciculi of vessels. 

3. Pterygium malignum, is a pannus of 
various colours, painful, and arising from a 
cancerous acrimony. 

4. Pterygium pingue, seu pinguicula, is 
a molecule like lard or fat, soft, without 
pain, and of a light yellow colour, which 
commonly is situated. in the external angle 
of the eye, and rarely extends to the cornea; 
but often remains through life. 

PTERYGO. . Names compounded of 
this word belong to. muscles which are 
connected with the pterygoid process of 
the sphenoid bone; as pterygo-pharyngeus, 
&e. 

PYERYGO-PHARYNGE US. 
pharyngis superior. 


See Constrictor 


PreERyGO-sTAPHILINUS EXTERNUS.. See 
Levator, palati. 
PTERYGOID PROCESS. (Ptery- 


goides, from rlepvg, a wing, and eidos, re- 
semblance.) A wing-like process of the 
sphenoid. bone. 

Prrrycomwe um os. See Ethmoid bone. . 

PTERYGOIDE/US EXTE’/RNUS. 
(Pterygoideus, from its belonging to the 
processus pterygoides.) Pterygoideus minor, 
of Winslow.  Pterygo-colli-mavillaire,. of 
Dumas. A muscle placed as it were, hori- 
zontally along the basis of the scull, between 
the pterygoid process and the condyle of the 
lower jaw. . It usually arises by two distinct 
heads; one of which is thick, tendinous, 
and fieshy, from the outer wing of the ptery- 
goid process of the'os sphenoides, and from 
a small part of the os maxillare adjoining to 
it; the other is thin and fleshy, from a ridge 
in the temporal process of the sphenoid bone, 
just behind the slit that transmits the vessels 
to the eye. Sometimes this latter origin is 
wanting, and, in that case, part of the tem- 
poral muscle arises from this ridge. Now 
and then it affords a common origin to both 
these muscles. From these origins the 
muscle forms a strong fleshy belly, which de- 
scends almost transversely outwards and back- 
wards, and is inserted tendinous and fleshy, 
into a depression in the forepart of the con-, 
dyloid process of the lower jaw, and into 
the anterior surface of the capsular ligament 
that surrounds the articulation of that bone. 
All that part of this muscle, which is not 
hid by the pterygoideus internus, is covered 
by a ligamentous expansion, which is broader 


than that belonging to the pterygoideus in~ _ 
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ternus, and originates from the inner edge 
of the glenoid cavity of .the lower jaw; 
immediately before the styloid, process of 
the temporal bone, and extends obliquely 
downwards, forwards, and outwards, to 
the inner surface of the angle of the jaw. 
When these muscles act together, they 
bring the jaw horizontally forwards. When 
they act singly, the jaw is moved forwards, 
and to the opposite side. The fibres that 
are inserted into the capsular ligament, 
serve |likewise to bring the moveable  car- 
tilage forwards. 

PTERYGOIDE'US INTE’RNUS. 
Pterygoideus major, of Winslow. Pterygo- 
anguli-macillaire, of Dumas. This muscle 
arises tendinous and. fleshy from the whole 
inner surface of the external ala of the 
pterygoid process, filling all the space be- 
tween the two wings; and from that. pro- 
cess of the os palati that makes part of the 
pterygoid fossa." From thence. growing 
larger, it descends obliquely downwards, 
forwards, and outwards, and is inserted, by 
tendinous and fleshy fibres, into the,inside 
of the lower jaw, near its angle. . This 
muscle covers a great part of the pterygoi- 
deus externus ; and along its posterior edge 
we observe:a ligamentous band; which ex+ 
tends from the back part of the styloid 
process to the bottom of the angle of the 
lower jaw. The use of this muscle is to 
raise the lower jaw, and to pull it a little to 
one side. 

PrerxyeGoiDe us MA‘JoR. 
deus internus. 

PreryGoipe’us MINOR. 
deus externus. 


See Pterygoi~ 


See Pterygoi- 


Prito’sis. (From a/Aos,. bald.) See 
Madarosis. ' , 
Por'sana. (From ariccw, to decorti- 


cate, bruise or pound.) Ptissana. Barley 
deprived of its husks, pounded and made 
into balls. 

PTO'SIS. (From airlw, to fall.) Ble- 
pharoptosis. An inability of raising the 
upper eye-lid. The affection may be owing 
to several causes, the chief of which are a 
redundance of the skin on the eyelid; a 
paralytic state of the levator muscle, and a 
spasm of the orbicularis. 

PTO’SIS I'RIDIS.  Prolapsus iridis. 
A prolapsus of the iris through a wound of 
the cornea. It is known by a blackish tu. 
berele, which projects a little from the cor- 
nea in various forms. The species of the 
ptosis of the iris are, 

1. Ptosis recens, or a recent ptosis from a 
side wound of the cornea, as that which 
happens, though rarely, in or after the ex. 
traction of the cataract. 

2. Ptosis inveterata, in which the incar- 
cerated prolapsed iris is grown or attached 
to the wound or ulcer, and has become cal. 
lous or indurated. - 

Pryataco’ga, (From wJvadoy, spittle, 
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and a'yw, to excite.) Ptyasmagoga. Me- 
dicines which promote a discharge of the 
saliva, or cause salivation. 

Pryati'smos. See Piyalismus. 


PTYALI’SMUS. (From ivaae, to 
spit.) A ptyalism or salivation, or in- 
creased secretion of saliva from the mouth. 

Pry'atum. (From vw, to spit up.) 
The saliva or mucus from the bronchia. 


~Pryasmaco’ca. - (From mivacua, spu- 
tum, and ayw, to expel.) See Ptyala- 
1080. 
PU’BES. The external part of the or- 
gans of generation of both sexes, which after 
puberty is covered with hair. 

PU'BIS OS. A separate bone of the 
foetal pelvis. See Innominatum os. 


PUDE’NDA. (From pudor, shame.) 
The parts of generation. 
Pupenpa/era. (From pudenda, the 


private parts, and aypa, a seizure.) Cedma. 
A pain in the private parts. By some it is 
called the venereal disease. Others define 
it to be, pain or uneasiness in’ the genital 
parts of men or women, somewhat resem- 


bling a gonorrhea, but without a dysuria. — 


Dr. Beddoes asserts, in his essay on the Pu- 
dendagra, that itis distinct from the venereal 
disease, and also, that it is proper to women, 
but that a woman labouring under it, can 
communicate some inflammatory symptoms 
to the penis of a man who cohabits with 
her. 

PUDE’/NDUM MULIE’BRE. The 
female parts of generation. 

PUDICAL ARTERY. <4rteria pu- 
dica vel pudenda. Pudendal artery. <A 
branch of the internal iliac distributed on 
the organs of generation. 

Purrr.is mo’rsus. ‘The epilepsy. ; 

PUERPERAL FEVER. Childbed- 
fever. Cullen considers this disease as a 
species of continued fever. 

Puffball. See Lycoperdon. 

PUGILLUS. (From pugnus, the fist. ) 


Dragmis. A pugil. The eighth part of a 
handful. 
PULE’/GIUM. (From pulex, a flea; 


because the smell of its leaves, burnt, de- 
stroys fleas.) See Mentha pulegium. 

Pure’cium cervi'NuM. Hart’s penny- 
royal. Mentha cervina, of Linneus. 

Puuica/‘ria. (From plex, a flea; so 
named because it was thought to destroy 
fleas if hung in a chamber.) See Plantago 
psyllium. 

PU’LMO. (Plin. rvevpor. Attice mrev- 
pov, unde, per metathesin pulmo.) ‘The 
lung. See Lung. 

PULMONA/RIA. (From pulmo, the 
lungs; so called because of its virtues in 
affections of the lungs.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 
Lungwort, Ms 
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Pourmona’/r1A anrzo'REAe See Lichen 
pulmonarius. 

Purmona’a1a Macuta’ta. See Pulmo- 
naria officinalis. | 

Purmona’Ria orFicrna’Lis. The system~ 
atic name of the spotted lung-wort. Pul- 
monaria maculata. Symphitwm maculosum. 
Jerusalem cowslips, Jerusalem sage. This 
plant is rarely found to grow wild in Eng- 
land; but is very commonly cultivated in 
gardens, where its leaves become broader, 
and approach more to a cordate shape. ‘The 
leaves, which are the part medicinally used, 
have no peculiar smell ; but, in their recent 
state, manifest a slightly adstringent and 
mucilaginous taste; hence it seems not 
wholly without foundation that they have 
been supposed to be demulcent and pectoral. 
They have been recommended in hemop- 
toes, tickling coughs, and catarrhal defluxions 
upon the lungs. The name pulmonaria, 
however, seems to have arisen rather from 
the speckled appearance of these leaves re- 
sembling that of the lungs, than from any 
intrinsic quality which experience discovered 
to be useful in pulmonary complaints. 

Pulmonary consumption. See Phthisis. 

PULMONARY VESSELS. The pul- 
monary artery, arteria pulmonalis, arises 
from the right ventricle of the heart, and 
soon divides into the right and left, which 
ramify throughout the lungs, and form a 
beautiful net-work on the air vesicles, where 
they terminate in the veins, vene pulmonales, 
whose branches at length form four trunks, 
which empty themselves into the left auricle 
of the heart. 

PULMO'’NIA. (From pulmo, 
lungs.) An inflammation of the lungs. 

Putmo'sica. (From pulmo, the lung.) 
Medicines for the lungs. 

Pursatr'tia wi/ertcans. (From puso, 
to beat about; so called from its being per- 
petually agitated by the air.) See Anemone 
pratensis. 

PULSE. Pulsus. The beating of the 
artery at the wrist is termed the pulse. It 
depends upon the impulse given to the blood 
by the heart; hence physicians feel the 
pulse, to ascertain the quickness or tardi- 
ness of the blood’s motion, the strength of 
the heart, &c. 

Puusitr'crum. (From pulsus, the pulse, 
and lego, to tell.) An instrument for mea- 
suring the pulse. 

Putvi'nar. (From pulvis, dust or chaff, 
with which they are filled.) A medicated 
cushion. 

Purvina’rium. See Pulvinar. 

PU'LVIS. (-veris,m.) A powder. Pul- 
vinarium. This form of medicine is either 
coarse or very fine, simple or compound. 
In the compounded powders the intimate 
and complete admixture of the several in- 
gredients, and more especially in those to 
which any of the more active substances, as 


the 
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opium, scammony, &c. are added, cannot 
be too strongly recommended, and for this 
purpose it may be proper to pass them, after 
they are mixed mechanically, through a fine 
sieve. 

Pu'tvis a/Lors compo’situs. 
powder of aloes. Formerly called pulvis 
aloes cum guaiaco. ‘* Take of extract of 
-spiked aloe, an ounce and half; guaiacum 
resin, an ounce ; compound powder of cin- 
namon, half an ounce. Powder the extract 
of aloe and guaiacum resin separately ; then 
mix them with the compound powder of 
cinnamon.” ‘The dose is from gr. x. to Dj. 
It is a warm aperient, laxative powder, cal- 
culated for the aged, and those affected with 
dyspeptic gout, attended with costiveness 
and spasmodic complaints of the stomach 
and bowels. 

Pu’ivis a'tozs cum CANR'LLA. A. ca- 
thartic, deobstruent powder, possessing stimu- 
lating and aloetic properties omitted in the 
last London Pharmacopeeia, as rather suited to 
the purpose of extemporaneous prescription. 

Po'tvis a/Lors cum Fr’Rro. This pos- 
sesses aperient and deobstruent virtues ; and 
is mostly given in chlorosis and constipation. 
In the London Pharmacopceia this prescrip- 
tion is omitted for the same reason as pulvis 
aloes cum canella. 

Pou'tvis a’Lors cum quat/aco. 
vis aloes compositus. 

Pu'tvis ANTIMONIA’LIs. 
lis pulvis. 

Pu’tvis aroma’ticus. 
momi compositus. 

Po’tvis ceru’ss# compo’sirus. This is 
mostly used in the form of collyrium, lotion, 
or injection, as a mucilaginous sedative. 

Pu'Lvis cHELA/RUM CA'NCRI COMPO’SITUS. 
An antacid and adstringent powder, mostly- 
given to children with diarrhoea and. acidity 
of the prime viz. 

Pu’tvis ciNNAMO'MI compo’srrus. Com- 
pound powder of cinnamon. Formerly 
called pulvis aromaticus : species aromatica : 
species diambre sine odoratis. ‘ Take of 
cinnamon bark, two ounces; cardamom- 
seeds, an ounce and half; ginger-root, an 
ounce; long pepper, half an ounce. Rub 
them together, so as to make a very-fine 
powder.”” The dose is from five to ten 
grains. An elegant stimulant, carminative, 
and stomachic powder. 

Putyis conrrase’Rva coMpo’situs. 
“ ‘Take of contrajerva root powdered, five 
ounces; prepared shells, a pound and half. 
Mix.” <A_ febrifuge diaphoretic, mostly 
given in the dose of from one to two scruples 

in slight febrile affections. 
~  Putvis co’RNv v'stI cuM 0’PI0. 
der of burnt hartshorn with opium. Pulvis 
opiatus. “ Take of hard opium, powdered, 
a drachm; hartshorn, burnt and prepared, 
an ounce; cochineal, powdered, a drachm. 
Mix.”’ This preparation affords a conveni- 
ent_ mode of exhibiting small quantities of 


Compound 


See Pul- 
See Antimonia- 


See Pulvis cinna- 


Pow- 
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opium, ten grains containing one of the 
opium. It is absorbent and anodyne. 

Pu'tvis crr'rx compo’srrus. Compound 
powder of chalk. Pulvis .e bolo compositus 
sine opto. Species e scordio sine opio. Dias- 
cordium, 1720. ** Take of prepared chalk, 
half a pound ; cinnamon bark, four ounces ; 
tormentil root, acacia gum, of each three 
ounces; long pepper, half an ounce. Re- 
duce them separately into a very fine powder, 
and then mix.’’ The dose is from 3ss. to Ji. 
An astringent, carminative, and \stomachic 
powder exhibited in the cure of diarrhoea, 
pyrosis, and diseases arising from acidity of 
the bowels, inducing much pain. 

Pu’tvis cre’r# compro'sirus cum orto. 
Compound powder of chalk with opium. 
Pulvis e bolo compositus cum opio. Species e 
scordio cum opio. * Take of compound. 
powder of chalk, six ounces and a half. 
Hard opium, powdered, four scruples. 
Mix.”? ‘The dose from one scruple to two. 
The above powder, with the addition of 
opium, in the proportion of one grain to two 
scruples. 

Pu'tvis. reecacua/Nuam compo'siTUs. 
Compound powder of ipecacuanha. ‘ Take 
of ipecacuanha root, powdered, hard opium 
powdered, of each a drachm; sulphate of 
potash, powdered, an ounce. Mix.” A 
diaphoretic powder, similar to that of Dr. 
Dover, which gained such repute in the 
cure of rheumatisms, and other diseases aris- 
ing from obstructed perspiration and spasm. 
The dose is from five grains to a scruple. - 

Pou'tvis xno comro’sirus. Compound. 
powder of kino. “ ‘Take of kino 15 drachms ; 
cinnamon bark, half an ounce; hard opium, 
a drachm. Reduce them separately to a very 
fine powder ; and then mix.”” The propor- 
tion of opium this astringent contains is one 
part to twenty. The dose is from five 
grains to a scruple. 

Pu'tvis My’RRHz compo’sItus. A sti-~ 
mulant, antispasmodic, and emmenagogue 
powder, mostly exhibited in the dose of from 
fifteen grains to two scruples, in uterine ob- 
structions and hysterical affections. 

Pu'tvis oria’tus. See Pulvis cornu usti 
cum opto. 

Pu'Lvis scAMMO/NE& compo’sirus. Com- 
pound powder of scammony. Pulvis comitis 
Warwicensis. ‘* Take of scammony gum 
resin, hard extract of jalap, of each two 
ounces; ginger-root, half an ounce. Re- 
duce them separately to a very fine powder, 
and then mix.” From ten to fifteen grains 
or ascruple are exhibited as a stimulating 
cathartic. 

Pu'tvis scaAMMo’NiI cum a’tor. A 
stimulating cathartic, in the dose of from ten 
to fifteen grains. 

Pu'tvis sGaAMMO'NIE CUM CALOME/LANE. 
A vermifugal cathartic, in the dose of from 
ten to fifteen grains. 

Pu'tvis se‘nn compo’srrus. Compound 
powder ef senna, Pulvis diasenng. ** Take 
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of senna leaves, supertartrate of potash, of 
each two outices ; scammony gum resin, half 
an ounce; ginger-root, two drachmis. Re- 
duce the scammony gum resin separately, 
the rest. together, to a very fine powder ; 
and then mix.” The dose is from one 
seruple to one drachm. A saline ‘stimulat- 
ing cathartic. 

Pu'ivis’) TRAGACA/NTHA = COMPO'SITUS. 
Compound powder of tragacanth. Species 
diatragacanthe frigide. ‘Take of traga- 
canth, powdered, acacia gum, powdered, 
starch, of each an ounce and half, refined 
sugar, three ounces. Powder the starch and 
sugar together; then add the tragacanth and 
acacia gum, and mix the whole.” ‘Traga- 
canth is very difficultly reduced to powder. 
The dose is from ten grains to a drachm. 
A very useful demulcent powder, which 
may be given in coughs, diarrhoeas, stran- 
gury, &c. 

Pumpion, common. See Cucurbita. 

PU/NCTA LACHRYMA‘LIA. (From 
punctum, a point.) Lachrymal points. ‘wo 
small orifices, one of which is conspicuous 
in each eyelid, at the extremity of the tarsus, 
near the internal canthus. 

Pou'xcrum av’reum. Formerly, when a 
hernia of the intestines was reduced by an 
incision made through the skin and mem- 
brana adiposa, quite down to the upper part 
of the spermatic vessels, a golden wire was 
fixed and twisted, so as to prevent the 
descent of any thing down the tunica 
vaginalis. 


PU'NICA. The name of a genus of 


plants in the Linnean system. Class, Ico- 
sandria. Order, Monogynia. 
Pu'ntca Grana'tum. The systematic 


name of the pomegranate. Granatum. Pu- 
nica foliis lanceolatis, caule arboreo, of Lin- 
nexus. The rind of the fruit and the flowers 
called Balaustine flowers, are the parts di- 
rected for medicinal use. In their smell 
there is nothing remarkable, but to the taste 
they are very adstringent, and have suc- 
cessfully been employed as such, in. diseases 
both internal and external. ; 
PUPIL. (Pupilla, from pupa, a babe ; 
because it reflects the diminished image of 
the person who looks upon it like a puppet. ) 
The round opening in the middle of the 
iris, in which we see ourselves in the eye of 
another. 
PUPILLA, See Pupil. . 
PUPILLA‘'RIS MEMBRA‘NA. 
(From pupilla, the pupil.) Pupille velum. 
A fine vascular membrane which in the 
foetus of 5, 6, or 7 months grows across the 
part where the pupil is afterwards seen. 
" Purcame’ntum. <A purge. 


PURGATI'VA. Purgantia. Cathar- 
ticae Catecathartica. Catoretica. Catote- 
rica.  -Dejectoria. —Alviduca. Purgative 


medicines. mag : 
Purging flax. See Linum catharticum. 


Purging-e See Jatropha curcas, 


~ 
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Po’reura a‘tBa. © Purpura rubra. Many 
writers term. the military fever, when the 
pustules are white, purpura alba, and when 
they are red purpura rubra. 

Pu'RruRA SCORBU TICA. 
tions in scurvy. 

Purslane. See Portulaca. ; 

PUS. Matter. A whitish, bland, cream- 
like fluid, heavier than ‘water, found in 
phlegmonous abscesses, or on the surface 
of sores. It is distinguished, according to 
its nature, into laudable or good pus, 
scrophulous, serous,’ and ichorous pus, 
&e. 


Petechial erup- 


Pus taken from an’ healthy~ ulcer, near _ 


the source of circulation, as on the arm or 
breast, Sir Everard Home observes, readily 
separates from the surface of the sore, the 
granulations underneath being small, pointed, 
and of a florid red colour, and has the 
following properties: it is nearly of the 
consistence of cream; is of a white colour ; 
has a mawkish taste; and, when cold, is 
inodorous; but, when warm, has a peculiar 
smell. ‘ Examined in a microscope, it is 
found to consist of two parts, of globules, 


_ and a transparent colourless fluid; ‘the glo- 


bules are probably white, at least they 
appear to have some degree of opacity. 
Its specific gravity is greater than that of 
water. It.does not readily go into putre- 
faction. Exposed to heat, it evaporates to 
dryness; but does not coagulate. It does 
not unite with water in the heat of the 
atmosphere, but falls to the bottom; yet, 
if kept in a considerable degree of heat, it 
rises and diffuses itself through the water, 
and remains mixed with it, even after having 
been.allowed to cool, the globules being 
decomposed. . 
Pus yaries in its appearance, according 


to the different circumstances, which affect: 


the ulcer that forms it; suchas, the de; 
gree of violence of the inflammation, also 
its nature, whether healthy or unhealthy ; 
and these depend upon the state of health, 
and strength of the parts yieldmg pus. 
These changes arise more. from indolence 
and irritability, than from any absolute 
disease; many specific diseases, in healthy 
constitutions, producing no change in the 
appearance of the matter from their specific 
quality. Thus, the matter from a gonor- 
rhea, from the small-pox pustules, or the 
chiekén-pock, has the same appearance, and 
seems to be made up of similar parts, 
consisting of globules floating in a tran- 
sparent fluid, like common pus; the specific 
properties of each of these poisons being 
superadded to those of pus. ‘Matter from 
a cancer may be considered as an exception; 
but a cancerous ulcer is never in a healthy 
State. 

In indolent ulcers, whether the indolence 
arises from the nature of the parts, or the 


nature of the inflammation, the pus is made , 


of globules and flaky particles, floating in 
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a transparent fluid ;" and. pastes and flakes 
are in different proportions, according to 
thé degree of indolence: this is particularly 
observable in serophulous abseesses, pre- 
ceded by a small degree of inflammation. 
That this flaky appearance is no part of 
true pus, is well illustrated by observing, 
that the proportion it bears to the globules 
is greatest where there is the least inflam- 
mation; and in those abscesses that some- 
times occur, which have not been preceded 
by any inflammation at all, the contents are 
wholly made up of a eurdy or flaky sub- 
stance, of different degrees of consistence, 
which is not considered to be pus, from its 
not having the properties stated in the 
definition of that fluid. 

The constitution and part must be in 
health to form good pus; for very slight 
changes in the general health are capable 
of producing an alteration in it, and even 
of preventing its being formed at all, and 
substituting in its place coagulating lymph. 

This happens most readily in ulcers in 
the lower extremities, owing to the dis- 
tance of the parts from the source of the 
circulation, rendering them weaker. And 
it is curious to observe the influence that 
distance alone has upon the appearance of 

us. 
E Pus differs from chyle in its globules 
being larger, not coagulating by exposure to 
the air, nor by heat, which those of chyle do. 

The pancreatic juice contains globules, 
but they are much smaller than those of pus. 

Milk is composed of globules, nearly of 
the same size as those: of pus, but much 
more numerous. Milk coagulates by run- 
net, which pus does not; and contains oil 
aad sugar, which are not to be discovered 
in pus. 

The cases in which pus is formed are, 
properly speaking, all reducible to one, 
which is, the state of parts consequent to 
inflammation. For, as far as we yet know, 
observes Sir E. Home, pus has in no 
instance been met with unless preceded by 
inflammation; and although, in some cases, 


- a fluid has been formed independent of 


preceding inflammation, it differs from pus 
in many of its properties. 

In considering the time required for the 
formation of pus, it is necessary to take 
notice of the periods which are found, 
under different circumstances, to intervene 
between a healthy or natural state of the 
parts, and the presence of that fluid after 
the application of some irritating substance 
to the skin. 


parts, where blood-vessels are divided, the 
first process which takes place is the ex- 
travasation of red blood; the second is the 
exudation of coagulating lymph, which af- 
terwards becomes vascular; and the third, 
the formation of matter, which last dss 


not, in common, take place in less than 
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two days; the precise time will, however, 
vary exceedingly, according to the nature ° 
of the constitution, and the state of ne 
parts at the time. 

If an irritating substance is applied. to a 
cuticular surface upon which jit raises a 
blister, pus will be formed in about twenty- 
fours hours. 
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PU’STULA. (Dim. of pus, matter.) 
See Pustule. 
PUSTULE. (Pustula, a little pimple, 


from pus, corruption.) Ecthyma. Ecze- 
ma. Dr. Willan defines a pustule to be an 
elevation of the cuticle, sometimes globate, 
sometimes conoidal in its form, and con- 
taining pus, or a lymph which is in general 
discoloured: ules are varigus in their 
size, but the diameter of the largest seldom 
exceeds two lines. There are many dif. 
ferent kinds of pustules, properly distin- 
guished in medical authors, by specific ap- 
pellations, as 1. Phlyzacium, a small pus- 
tule containing pus, and raised on a hard, 
circular, inflamed base of a vivid red co- 
lour. It is sueceeded by a thick, hard, 
dark-coloured seab. 2. Psydracium, ae- 
cording to Dr. Willan, a minute. pustule, 
irregularly circumscribed, producing but a 
slight elevation of the cuticle, and. ter- 
minating in a laminated scab. Many of 
these putules usually appear together, and 
become confluent. When mature they 
contain pus; and, after breaking, discharge 
a thin watery humour. 

Pu'stura o’r1s. The aphthe. 

PUTA'MEN. = ‘(From puto, to_ cut.) 
The bark or paring of any vegetable, as the 
walnut. See Juglans. 

PUTREFACTION. Putrid ferment- 
ation. Putrefactive fermentation. That 
process by which a substance is decomposed 
and dissipated in the air in the form of 
putrid gas. Every living body, when de- 
prived of life, performs a retrograde pro- 
cess, and becomes decomposed. This is 
called fermentation in vegetables, and putre- 
faction in animals. The same causes, the 
same agents, and the same circumstances, 
determine and favour the decomposition in 
vegetables and animals, and the difference 
of the products which are obtained, arises 
from the difference of the constituent parts 
of each. The requisites to this process are, 
1. A certain degree of humidity. 2. The 
access of atmospheric air. 8. A certain 
degree -of heat., See also. Ferment- 
ation. 

Putrid fever. 


A species of typhus. See 


| Typhus gravior. 
In cases of wounds made into mabaulite . 


PYLORIC ARTERY. = Arteria py- 
lorica. A branch of the hepatic artery. 

PYLO’RUS. (From vay, an en- 
trance, and ovpos, a guard; because it 
guards, as it were, the entrance of the bow- 
els.) Janitor.  Portorarium.  Ostiarius. 
The inferior aperture of the stomach, which 
opens into the intestines, 
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“ «Pyoror’t1ca. (From voy, pts, and. 
sovew, to make.) | Suppurative medicines. 

Pyorrum’s. (From voy, pus, and pew, 
to flow.) A purulent discharge from the 
belly. , / , 

Pyoru’r1a. (From voy, pus, and. ovpoy, 
urine.) Pyuria. A mucous or purulent 
urine. 

PYRAMIDA'LIS. (Pyramidalis, sc. 
musculus ; from mupauis, a pyramid.) Fal- 
lopius, who is considered as the first accu- 
rate describer of this muscle, gave it the 
name of pyramidalis, from its shape, hence 
it is called pyramidalis Fallopii, by Dou- 
glas. But Vesalius seems to have been 
acquainted with it, and to have described it 
as a part of the rectus. It is called pyra- 
midalis vel succenturiatus, by Cowper. And. 
pubio-ombilical, by Dumas. It is a very 

- ‘small muscle, situated at the bottom of the 
fore-part of the rectus, and is covered by 
the same aponeurosis that forms the anterior 
part of the sheath of that muscle. It arises, 
by short tendinous fibres, from the upper 
and fore-part of the os pubis. From. this 
origin, which is seldom more than an inch 
in breadth, 
obliquely, to be inserted into the linea alba, 
and inner edge of the rectus, commonly at 
about the distance of two inches from the 
pubes, and frequently at a greater or less 
distance, but always below the umbilicus. 
In some subjects the pyramidalis is wanting 
on one or both sides, and when this happens, 
the internal oblique is usually found to be 
of greater thickness at its lower part. Now 
and then, though rarely, there are two at one 


side, and only one at the other, and M. Sa-. 


batier has even seen two on each side. Fal- 
lopius, and many others after him, have 
considered it as the congener of the internal 
oblique ; but its use seems to be to assist 
the lower part of the rectus. 

Pyramipa'tus Factz’. See Levator labit 
superioris aleque NASI. 

Pyrenorpes. (From wupyy, a kernel, 
and eidos, likeness; so called from its ker- 
nel-like shape.) Applied to the odontoid 
process of the second vertebra. 

Pyrere’Rium. (From up, fire, and 
anpew, to keep. ) The fire-hole of a fur- 


nace. 
PYRE’THRUM. (From mvp, fire, 
pecauise of the hot taste of ‘its root.) See 


Anthemis pyrethrum- 
‘ ‘ 
PyreTHRUM SYLVE STRE- 


ptarmica 
RE 


See Achillea 


TOLOGY. (Pyretologia ; from 
mup los, fever, and Aoyos, a discourse.) A 
discourse, or doctrine on fevers. 


PYRE’XIA. (From UP, fire. ) Fever. 

PYRE’ XI. Febrile diseases. ‘The 
first class of Cullen’s nosology ; charac- 
-terised by frequency of pulse after a cold 
shivering, with increase of heat, and espe- 
cially, among other impaired functions, a 
diminution of strength, 


its fibres ascend somewhat. 
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PYRIFO'RMIS. (From pyrus, a peat’, 
and. forma, a shape, shaped. like a pear. ) 
Pyriformis, seu iiacus ‘externus, of Dou- 
glas and Cowper. Spigelius was the first 
who gave a name to this muscle, which he 
called pyriformis, from its supposed resem- 
blance to a pear. It is the pyriformis sive 
pyramidalis, of Winslow, and sacrotrochan- 
terien, of Dumas. A small radiated mus- 
cle, situated under the gluteus maximus, 
along the inferior edge of the gluteus mi- 
nimus. It arises by three and sometimes 
four tendinous and fleshy origins, from the 
anterior surface of the second, third, and 
fourth pieces of the os sacrum, so that this 
part of it is within the pelvis. From these 
origins the muscle grows narrower, and. 
passing out of the pelvis, below the niche 
in the posterior part of the ilium, ‘from 
which it receives a few fleshy fibres, is in- 
serted by a roundish tendon of an inch in 
length, into the upper part of the cavity at 
the root of the trochanter major. The use 
of this muscle is to assist in moving’ the 
thigh outwards, and in moving it a little up- 
wards. 

PYRI'TES. (From wp, fire; so call. 
ed because it strikes fire with steel.) A me- 
tallic substance, formed of iron united with 
sulphur, from which almost all the sulphur 
of commerce is obtained. 

Pyri'tEs ARSENICA'LIS. 
iron with arsenic. 

PYRMONT WATER. Aqua pyr- 
montana. A celebrated mineral spring at 
Pyrmont, a village in the circle of -West- 
phalia, in Germany. It is of an agreeable 
though strongly acidulated taste, and emits 
alarge portion of gas; which affects the 
persons who attend at the well, as well as those 
who drink the fluid, with a sensation somewhat 
resembling that produced by intoxication. 
A general view of the analysis of this wa- 
ter will show that it stands the first in rank 
of the highly carbonated chalybeates, and 
contains such an abundance of carbonic 
acid, as not only to hold dissolved a num- 
ber of carbonic salts, but to show all the 
properties of this acid uncombined, and in | 
its most active form. Pyrmont water is 
likewise a strong chalybeate, with regard to 
the proportion of iron; and it is besides a 
very hard water, containing much selenite 
and earthy carbonates. The diseases to 
which this mineral water may be advan- 
tageously applied, are the same as those for 
which the Spa, and others of the acidulated 
chalybeates, aré resorted to, that is, in all 
cases of debility that require an active tonic 
that is not permanently heating; as various 
disorders in the alimentary canal, especially 
bilious vomiting, and diarrhoea, and com- 
plaints that originate from obstructed men- 
struation. At Pyrmont, the company ge- 
nerally drink this water by glassfuls, in a 
morning, to the quantity of two, three, or 
more English pints. Its common operation 


Sulphuret of 
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is by urines but, if taken copiously, it ge. 
nerally proves laxative; and when it has 
not this effect, and that effect is wanted, 
they commonly mix, with the first glass 
drank in the morning, from one to five or 
six drachms of some purging salts. 

PY’ROLA. (From pyrus, a pear; so 
named because its leaves resemble those of 
the pear-tree.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Decandria. Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
round-leaved wintergreen. 

_Py'rora ROTUNDIFO'TIA. The system- 
atic name of the wintergreen. This elegant 
little plant, common in our woods, is now 
forgotten in jthe practice of medicine. It 
possesses gently adstringent qualities, and 
has a somewhat bitter taste. 

PYRO-LIGNEOUS ACID. Acidum 
pyro-lignosum. An acid liquor of a brown 
colour, of a pretty strong and peculiar 
smell, obtained by distillation from wood, 
especially the beech, birch, and box. It is 
thought to be the acetic acid, somewhat dis- 
guised by empyreumatic oil. 

PYROMETER. (From wvp, fire, and 
MeTpoy, measure.) An instrument to mea- 
sure those higher degrees of heat, to which 
the thermometer cannot be applied. See 
Caloric. 

PYRO-MUCOUS ACID.  Acidum 
pyro-mucosum. Syrupous acid. The acid 
liquor obtained by distillation from saccha- 
rine, gummy, or farinaceous mucilages. 
The celebrated Gren is of opinion, that it is 
a mixture of acetic with oxalic acid, and 
does not deserve to be received in the sys- 
tem of chemistry as a peculiar acid. 

PYRO-TARTAROUS ACID. <Acid- 
um pyro-tartrosum. See Tartar, spirit of. 

PYRO'SIS. (From wvpow, to burn.) 
Pyrosis Suecica, of Sauvages. Cardialgia 
sputatoria, of Linnzus. A disease called 
in Scotland the water-brash; in England, 
black-water.. A genus of disease in the 
class neuroses, and order spasmi, of Cullen ; 
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known by 4 burning: pain in the stomach, 
attended with copious eructation, generally 
of a watery insipid fluid. ei sol 

Pyrore'cunta. (From wp, fire, and 
Texvn, an art.) Chemistry, or that art by 
which the properties of bodies are examined 
by fire. . 

Pyro'rica. (From ‘vpow, to burn.) 
Caustics. 

PY’RUS. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Ico- 
sandria. Order, Pentagynia. 

Py’rus crpo/n1a. The systematic name 
of the quince-tree. The fruit is termed 
Cydonium malum, or quince. The. tree 
which affords chs ro is the Pyrus cydonia ; 
Soliis integerrimis, floribus solitariis, of -Lin- 
nexus. Quince seeds are directed by the 
‘London College to be made into a decoc- 
tion, which is recommended in aphthous af- 
fections, and excoriations of the mouth and 
fauces. 

Py’rus ma’tus.. The systematic name 
of the apple-tree. The common. crab- 
tree, Pyrus malus, of Linnzus, is the pa- 
rent of all the vast variety of apples at pre- 
sent cultivated. Apples, in general, when 
ripe, afford a pleasant and easily digestible 
fruit for the table; but, when the stomach 
is weak, they are very apt. to remain unal- 
tered for some days, and to produce dys- 
pepsia. Sour fruits are to be considered as 
unwholesome, except when boiled or baked, 
and rendered soft and mellow with the ad- 
dition of sugar. 

Pyv’tcum. (From wvoy, pus, and eAkw, 
to draw.) An instrument to extract the 
pus from the cavity of any sinuous ulcer. 

Pyu’ria. See Pyoturia. 

Pyxaca’nrua. (From wvtos, box, and 
axav0a, a thorn.) The barberry, or thorny 
box-tree. 

PY’XIS.  Mvéiis. Properly a box; but, 
from its resemblance, the cavity of the hip- 
bone, or acetabulum, has been sometimes so 
called. 
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QO. P. An abbreviation of quantum pla- 
cet, as much as you please. | 
Q. S. The contraction for quantum suf- 
Jicit, a sufficient quantity. 
_ Q. Vv. An abbreviation of guantum vis, 
as much as you will. 
_, Quapra’rus. See Depressor labit infe- 
rors, 


QUADRA/TUS FE’MORIS. (Quad- 
vdtus; from guadra, a square; so called 
from its supposed shape.) T'uber-ischio- 
trochanterien, of Dumas. A muscle of the 
thigh, situated on the outside of the pelvis. 
It is a flat, thin, and fleshy muscle, but not 
of the shape its name would seem to indi~ 
cate, It is situated immediately below the 
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gemini. It arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the external surface and lower edge of the 
tuberosity of the ischium, and is inserted 
by short tendinous fibres into a ridge which 
is seen extending from the basis of the tro- 
chanter major to that of the trochanter 


minor. Its use is to bring the os femoris 
outwards. 

Quapra'tus ce'Na&. See Platysma my- 
oides. : 


Quapra’rus La/au iNFERIO'RIs. See De- 
pressor labit inferioris. 

QUADRA’‘TUS LUMBO/RUM. 
Quadratus, seu Lumbaris externus, of Win- 
slow. Ilio-lumbi-costal, of Dumas. A mus- 
‘cle situated within the cavitgt the abdomen. 
This is a small, flat, and oblong muscle, 
that has gotten the name of guadratus, from 
its shape, which is that of an irregular 
square. It is situated laterally, at the lower 
part of the spine, It arises tendinous and 
fleshy from about two inches from the pos- 
terior part of the spine of the ilium. From 
this broad origin it ascends obliquely in- 
wards, and is inserted into the transverse 
processes of 
tebre, into the lower edge of the last rib, 
and, by a small tendon, that passes up under 
the diaphragm into the side of the last ver- 
tebra of the back. When this muscle acts 
singly, it draws the loins to one side ; when 
both muscles act, they serve to support the 
spine, and perhaps to bend it forwards. 
In laborious ‘respiration, the quadratus 
lumborum may assist in pulling down 
the ribs. 

Quapra/tUs MAXI'LLE INFERIO’ RIS. 
Platysma myoides. 

Quapra’tus Ra/DII. 
quadratus. 

Quavri'cs. (From quatuor, four, and. 
jugum, a yoke.) A bandage which resem- 
bles the trappings of a four-horse-cart. 

QUARTA'NA. Febris quartana. A 
fourth-day ague. Of this species of ague, 
as well as the other kinds, there are several 
varieties noticed by authors. The most 
frequent of these are, 1. The double quar- 
tan, with two paroxysms, or fits, on the first 
day, none on the second and third, and two 
again on the fourth day. 2. The double 
quartan, with a paroxysm, on the first day, 
another or 
3. The triple quartan, with three paroxysms 
every fourth day. 4. The triple quartan, 
with a slight paroxysm every day, every 
fourth paroxysm being similar, 
Febris intermittens. 

QUARTZ. ‘This name is given to the 
opaque, or irregularly figured. yitrifiable 
stone. 

QUA’SSIA. (Froma slave of the name 
of Quassi, who first used it with uncommon 
success as a secret remedy in the malignant 
endemic fevers which frequently prevailed at 
Surinam. ) 

}. The name of a genus of plants in the 


See 


See Pronator radii 


the four superior lumbar ver-- 


the second, but none on the third.’ 


See also” 
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Linnzan system. . Class, Decandria. © Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial 
quassia. sie. 

Quassia ama‘RA, The systematic name 
of the bitter quassia tree. The root, bark, 
and wood of this tree, Quassia,. floribus her- 
maphroditis, foltis impari-pinnatis, _foliolis 
oppositis, sessilibus, petiolo articulato alato, 
flribus racemosis, of Linneus, are all com- 
prehended in the catalogues of the Materia 
Medica. The tree is a native of South 
America, particularly of Surinam, and also 
of some of the West-India islands. 

The roots are perfectly ligneous; they 
may be medically considered in the same 
light as the wood, which is now most gene- 
rally employed, and seems to differ from 
the bark in being less intensely bitter ; the 
latter “is therefore thought to be a more 
powerful medicine. -Quassia has no sen 
sible odour ; its taste is that of a pure bit- 
ter, more intense ‘and durable than that of 
almost any other known substance; it im- 
parts its virtues more completely to watery 
than to spirituous menstrua, and its infu- 
sions are not blackened by the addition of 
sulphate of iron. The watery extract is 
from a. sixth to a ninth of the weight of the 
wood, the spirituous about a twenty-fourth. 
Quassia, as before observed, derived its 
name m a negro named Quassi, who 
employed.it with uncommon success as a 
secret remedy in the malignant endemic 
fevers, which frequently prevailed at Su- 
rinam. ee of a valuable con- 
sideration, this secret was disclosed to Da- 
niel Rolander, a Swede, who brought spe - 
cimens of the quassia wood to Stockholm, 
in the year 1756; and, since then; the 
effects of this drug have been generally tried. 
in Europe, and numerous testimonies of its 
efficacy published by many respectable au- 
thors. Various experiments with quassia 
have likewise been made, with a view ‘to . 
ascertain its antiseptic powers ; from which 
it appears to have cbnsiderable influence in 
retarding the tendency to putrefaction ; 
and this, Professor Murray thinks, cannot 
be attributed to its sensible qualities, as it 
possesses no adstringency whatever; mor 
can it depend upon its bitterness, as gentian 
is much bitterer, yet less antiseptic. The 
medicinal virtues ascribed to quassia are 
those of a tonic, stomachic, antiseptic, and 
febrifuge. It has been found very effectual 
in restoring digestion, expelling fiatulencies, 
and removing habitual costiveness, produced 
from debility of the intestines, and common 
to a sedentary life. Dr. Lettsom, whose 
extensive practice gave him an opportunity 
of trying the effects of quassia in a great 
number of cases, says “ In debility, suc- 
ceeding febrile diseases, the Peruvian bark 
is most generally more tonic and salutary 
than any other vegetable hitherto known; | 
but in hysterical atony, to which the female 


name of the bitter 
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sex is so prone, the quassia affords more 
vigour and relief to the system than the 
other, especially when united with the yi- 
triolum album, and still more with the aid of 
some absorbent.’’ In dyspepsia, arising from 
hard drinking, and also in diarrheas, the 
doctor exhibited the quassia with great suc- 
cess. But, with respect to the tonic and 
febrifuge qualities of quassia, he says, ‘f I 
by no means subseribe to the Linnzan opi- 
nion, where the author declares, ‘ me quidem 
judice chinchinam longe superat.” It is 
very well known, that there are certain pe- 
culiarities of the air, and. idiosyncrasies of 
constitution, unfavourable to the exhibition 
of Peruyian bark, even in the most, clear 
intermissions of fever ; and writers haye re- 
peatedly noticed it. But this is compara- 
tively rare. About midsummer, 1785, Dr, 
L. met with several instances of low remit- 
tent and nervous fevers, wherein the bark 
uniformly aggravated the symptoms, though 
given in intermissions the most favourable 
to its success, and wherein quassia, or snake- 
root, was successfully substituted, In such 
cases, he mostly observed, that there was 
great congestion in the hepatic system, and 
the debility at the same time discouraged 
copious evacuations. And in many fevers, 
without. evident remissions to warrant the 
use of the bark, whilst at the time, increas- 
ing debility began to threaten the life of the 
patient, the Doctor found that ‘ec, or 
snake-root, singly or combined, upheld the 
vital powers, and promoted a critical inter- 
mission of fever, by which an. opportunity 
was afforded for the bark to “Aect a cure. 
It may be given in infusion, or.in pills made 
from the watery extract; the former is ge- 
nerally preferred, in the proportion of three 
or four scruples of the wood to twelve 
ounces of water. 

Qua’ssta smMaRou'Bs. ‘The systematic 
name of the simarouba quassia. . Simarouba. 
Simaraba. Euonymus. Quassia, floribus mo- 
noicis, foliis abrupte pinnatis, foliolis alternis 
subpetiolatis petiole nudo, floribus paniculatis, 
of Linneus. The bark of this tree, which is 
met with in the shops, is obtained from the 
roots; and, according to Dr. Wright of Ja- 
maica, it is rough, scaly, and warted; the 
inside, when fresh, is a full yellow, but 
when dried paler: it has but little smell ; 
the taste is bitter, but not disagreeable. It 
is esteemed, in the West Indies, in dysente- 
ries and other fluxes, as restoring tone to 
the intestines, allaying their spasmodic mo- 
tions, promoting the secretions by urine and 
perspiration, and removing lowness of spi- 
rits attending those diseases. It is said also 
that it soon disposes the patient to sleep ; 
takes off the gripes and tenesmus, and 
changes the stools to their natural colour 
and consistence. 

Quassy. See Quassia. 

Qua’rrRio. (From guatuor, four; so called 


_ because it has four sides.) The astragalus, 


~ 


‘to Britain, 


QUE 


- Queen of the meadow. See Spirea ‘ul- 
MON ny he 

Qur’rovLa. (Quercula, dim. of guercus, 
the oak ; so called because it has leaves’ like 
the oak.) An antiquated name of the gera 
mander, See Teucriuwm chameedrys, 

QUE’RCUS. (From quero, to enquires 
because diyinations were formerly given 
from oaks hy the Druids.) The oak. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, Class, Monoecia. Ora 
der, Polyandria. The oak. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the oak. 

Que’rcus Ropu’r, The oak tree, Quens 
cus, foliis oblongis, glabris sinwatis, lobis ros 
tundis, glandibus oblongis, of Linnzus. 
Balanos. ‘This valuable tree is indigenous 
Its adstringent effects were 
sufficiently known to the antients, but it is . 
the bark which is now directed for medicinal 
use by our pharmacopeeias. QOak-bark ma- 
nifests to the taste a strong adstringency, 
accompanied with a moderate bitterness. 
Like other adstringents, it has been recom- 
mended in agues, and for restraining he- 
morrhages, alvine fluxes, and other immo- 
derate evacuations. A decoction of it has” 
likewise been ac'yanisgenusl employed as 
a gargle, and as a fomentation or lotion in 
procidentia recti et uteri. 

The fruit of this tree was the food of the 
first ages; but when corn was cultivated, 
acorns were neglected. They are of little 
use with us, except for fattening hogs and 
other cattle and poultry. Among the Spa- 
niards, the acorn, or glans iberica, is said to 
have long remained a delicacy, and to haye 
been served up in the form of a dessert, 
In dearths, acorns have been sometimes 
dried, ground into meal, and. baked as bread. 
Bartholin relates that they are used in Ner- 
way for this purpose. The inhabitants of 
Chio held out a long siege without any other 
food ; and in a time of scarcity in France, 
A.D. 1709, they recurred to this food. 
But they are said to be hard of digestion, 
and to occasion headaches, flatulency, and. 
colics. In Smoland, however, many in- 
stances occur, in which they have supplied 
a salutary and nutritious food. With this 
yiew they are previously boiled in water 
and separated from their husks, and then 
dried and ground; and the powder is mixed 
with about one half, or one-third of corn 
flour. A decoction of acorns is reputed 
good against dysenteries and colics; and 
a pessary of them is said to be useful in 
immoderate fluxes of the menses.’ Some 
have recommended the powder of acorns 
in intermittent fever; and in Brunswick, 
they mix it with warm ale, and administer 
it for producing a sweat in cases of erysi~ 
pelas. Acorns roasted and bruised have 
restrained a violent diarrhea, For other 
medical uses to which they have been ap- 
plied, see Murray’s Appar, Medic, vol. i, 
page 100,. 
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From some late reports of the Academy 
of Sciences, at Petersburgh, we learn that 
acorns are the best substitute to coffee that 
has been hitherto known. To communicate 
to them the oily properties of coffee, the fol- 
lowing process is recommended. When the 
acorns have been toasted brown, add fresh 
butter in small pieces to them, while hot in 
the ladle, and stir them with care, or cover 
the ladle and shake it, that the whole may 
be well mixed. The acorns of the Holm 
oak are formed at Venice into cups about 
one ‘inch and an half in diameter, and some- 
what less in depth. They are used for 
dressing leather, and instead of galls for 
dyeing woollen cloth black. 

Que'ncus cr’rR1Is. The sytematic name 
of the tree which affords the Turkey galls. 
Nux  galla. Galla mazima  orbiculata. 
The gall-nut. By this name is usually 
denoted any protuberance, tubercle, or 
tumour, produced by the puncture of in- 
sects on plants and trees of different kinds. 
These galls are of various forms and sizes, 
and no less different with regard to their 
internal structure. 
cavity, and others a number of small cells, 
communicating with each other. Some of 
them are as hard as the wood of the tree 
they grow on, whilst others are soft and 
spongy; the first being termed gall-nuts, 
and the latter berry-galls, or apple-galls. 

The gall used in medicine is thus pro- 
duced :—the cynips quercus folii, an insect 
of the fly kind, deposits its eggs in the 
leaves and other tender parts of the tree. 
Around each puncture an excrescence is 
presently formed, within which the egg is 
hatched, and the worm passes through all 
the stages of its metamorphosis, until it 
becomes a perfect insect, when it eats its 
way out of its prison. The best oak-galls 
are heavy, knotted, and of a blueish colour, 
and are obtained from Aleppo. They are 
nearly entirely soluble in water, with the 
assistance of heat. This soluble active 
matter consists of tannin, in combination 
with gallic acid; nine-tenths of the former 
with one-tenth of the latter. Another sort 
comes from the south of Europe, of a 
light brownish or whitish colour, smooth, 
round, easily broken, less compact, and of a 
much larger size. The two sorts differ only 
in size and strength, two of the blue galls 
being supposed equivalent in this respect to 
three of the others. 

Oak-galls are supposed to be the strongest 
adstringent in the vegetable kingdom. Both 
water and spirit take up nearly all their 
virtue, though the spirituous extract is the 
strongest preparation. The powder is, how- 
ever, the best form; and the dose is from a 
few grains to half a drachm. 

They are not much used in medicine, 
though they are said to be beneficial in in- 
termittents. Dr. Cullen has cured agues, 
by giving half a drachm of the powder of 


Some have only one. 


‘societies. 
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galls every two or three hours during the 
intermission; and by it alone, or joined 
with camomile flowers, has prevented the 
return of the paroxysms. But the doctor 
states the amount of his results only to be 
this: that, “in many cases, the galls cured 
the intermittents; but that it failed also in 
many cases in which the Peruvian bark 
afterwards proved successful.” A foment- 
ation, made by macerating half an, ounce 
of bruised galls in a quart of boiling water 
for an hour, has been found useful for the 
piles, the prolapsus ani, and the fluor albus, 
applied cold. An injection, simply adstrin- 
gent, is made by diluting this fomentation, 
and used in gleets and leucorrhea. ‘The 
camphorated ointment of galls has been 
found also serviceable in piles, after the 
use of leeches; and is made by incorporating 
half a drachm of camphor with one ounce 
of hog’s lard, and adding two drachms 
of galls in very fine powder. In fact, 
galls may be employed for the same pur- 
poses as oak-bark, and are used under the 
same forms. 

Qv’ercus E’scutus.. The systematic name 
of the Italian oak, whose acorns are, in: 
times of scarcity, said to afford a meal of 
which bread is made. 

Qur'rcus Marina. See Fucus vesicu- 
losus. ‘ 

Qur'rcus pur’tios. The systematic name 
of the willow-leaved oak, whose acorns are 
much sweeter than chesnuts, and much 
eaten by the Indians. They afford, by — 
expression, an oil little inferior to oil of 
almonds. ot 

Qur’rcus sv’seR. The systematic name 
of the cork-tree. Suber. The fruit of this 
tree is much more nutritious than our 
acorns, and is sweet and often eaten when 
roasted in some parts of Spain. The bark, 
called cork, when burnt, is applied as an 
astringent application to bleeding piles; and 
to allay the pain usually attendant on hemor- 
rhoids, when mixed with an ointment. 
Pessaries and other chirurgical instruments 
are also made of this useful bark. 

QUESNAY, Francis, was born near 
Paris in 1694. Though of humble parent- 
age, and almost without education, he dis- 
played an extraordinary zeal for knowledge, 
and after studying medicine in the French 
metropolis, he settled at Mantes. Having 
ably controverted the doctrines of Silva 
respecting blood-letting, he was appointed 
secretary to the Academy of Surgery; but 
the duties of this office having impaired his 
health, he graduated in physic, and was 
made consulting physician to the king. He 
was subsequently honoured with letters of 
nobility, and other marks of royal favour ; 
and became a member of several learned 
He died in 1774. He left: 
several works, which display much research 
and observation, but with too great par-— 
tiality to hypothesis. Besides the essays im 
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favour of bleeding in many diseases, his 
preface to the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Surgery, gained him considerable applause : 
as likewise his Researches into the Progress 
of Surgery in France, though the accuracy 
of some of his statements was controverted, 

Quick-grass. See Triticum repens. 

Quick-lime. See Lime. 

Quicksilver. See Mercury. 

Quib pro quo. These words are ap- 
plied the same as succedanewm, when one 
thing is made use of to supply the defect of 


another. 
Quina quina. The Peruvian bark, 
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Quince. See Pyrus cydonia. 
Quince, Bengal. See Erateva mars 
melos. 
Quincy. See Cynanche. 
QurnauEro’Lium. (From quinque, five, 


and foliwm, a leaf; so called because it has 
five leaves on each foot-stalk.) Pentaphyl-: 
lum. Cinquefoil or five-leaved grass. See 
Potentilla reptans. 

Quinquina. See Cinchona. 

Quinsey. See Cynanche. 

QUOTIDIAN. See Febris intermit~ 
LENS. 
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R. or kK. This letter is placed at the 
beginning of a prescription as a contraction 
of recipe, take: thus, Kk Magnes. 3j, sig- 
nifies, Take a drachm of magnesia. 

Ra‘sizrs canr'nA. (Rabies; from rabio, 
to be mad, and canina, from canis, a dog.) 
See Hydrophobia. . 

RACHIA’/LGIA. (From payis, the 
spine, and adyos, pain.) A pain in the 
spine. It was formerly applied to several 
species of colic which induced pain in the 
back. 

RACHITIS. (From paxis, the spine 
of the back; so called because it was sup- 
posed to originate in a fault of the spinal 
marrow.) Cyrtonosus. The English dis- 
ease. The rickets. A species of disease 
in the class cachexia, and order intumes- 
centie, of Cullen; known by a large head, 
prominent forehead, protruded sternum, 
flattened ribs, big belly, and emaciated 
limbs, with great debility. It is usually 
confined in its attack between the two pe- 
riods of nine months and two years of age, 
seldom appearing sooner than the former, 
or showing itself for the first time, after the 
latter period. The muscles become flac- 
cid, the head enlarges, the carotids are 
distended, the limbs waste away, and their 
epiphyses increase in bulk. . ‘The bones and 
spine of the back are variously distorted ; 
- disinclination to muscular exertion follows ; 
the abdomen swells and grows hard; the 
. stools are frequent and loose; a slow fever 
succeeds, with cough and difficulty of re- 
‘spiration: atrophy is confirmed, and death 
ensues. Frequently it happens that nature 
restores the general health, and leaves the 
limbs distorted. 

After death the liver and the spleen 
have been found enlarged and _ scirrhous ; 
the mesenteric glands indurated, and the 


lungs either charged with vomice, or ad- 
hering to the pleura; the bones soft, the 
brain flaccid, or oppressed with lymph, 
and the distended bowels loaded most fre- 
quently with slime, sometimes with worms. 

It is remarkable, that in the kindred 
disease, which Hoffman and Sauvages call 
the atrophy of infants, we have many of 
the same symptoms and the same appear- 
ances nearly after death. They who perish 
by this disease, says Hoffman, have the 
mesenteric glands enlarged and scirrhous s 
the liver and spleen obstructed, and increased. 
in size; the intestines are much inflated, 
and are loaded with black and foetid matters, 
and the muscles, more especially of the 
abdomen, waste away. 

In the treatment of rickets, besides alter- 
ing any improprieties in the regimen, which 
may have co-operated in producing it, those 
means should be employed, by which the 
system may be invigorated. Tonic medi- 
cines are therefore proper, particularly cha- 
lybeates, which are easily given to children ; 
and the cold-bath may be essentially bene- 
ficial. The child should be regularly well 
exercised, kept clean and dry, and a pure 
air selected; the food nutritious and easy 
of digestion. When the appetite is much 
impaired, an occasional gentle emetic may 
do good; more frequently tonic aperients, 
as rhubarb, will be required to regulate 
the bowels ; or sometimes a dose of calomel 
in gross habits. Of late certain compounds 
of lime have been strongly recommended, 


‘particularly the phosphate, which is the 


earthy basis of the bones; though it does 
not appear likely to enter the system, unless 
rendered soluble by an excess of acid. 
Others have conceived the disease to arise 
from an excess of acid, and therefore recom- 
mended alkalies; which may certainly be 
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useful in corréefing the morbid prevalefice 
of acid in the prime vie, so frequent in 
children. Where the bones are inclined to 
bend, care must bé taken not to throw the 
weight of the body to much upon them, — 
~ Riacxa’stra Batsamum. See Balsamum 
rackasira. 
© Raco’sts: 
ged excoriation of the relaxed scrotum. 
RADCLIFFE, Jouy, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, in 1650. He went 
to Oxford at the age of 15, and having 
déteriiined upon thé mediéal profession, he 
passed rapidly through the ~ preliminary 
studies, though with very little profound- 
ness of research; and having taken the 
degree of bachelor of medicine in 1675, he 
immediately began to practise there. He 
professed to pay very little regard to the 
rules generally followed, which naturally 


waa 


drew upon him the enmity of the old’ 


practitioners; yet his vivacity and talents 
. procured him a great number of patients, 
even of the highest rank. - In 1684 he re- 
nioved to London; having taken his-doctor’s 
dégreé two years before, and his success was. 
wnusually rapid; in the second year he 
-was appointed physician to the princess 
Anne of Denmark; and after the Revolu- 
tion he was consulted by king William. 
By his rough independence of spirit and 
freedom of language, however, he ultimately 
lost all: favour at court; though he is said 
tio have been still privately consulted in 
cases of emergency. In 1703 he _ had 
an attack of pleurisy, which had nearly 
proved fatal from his own imprudence. He 
continued, after his recovery, in very exten- 
sive practice, notwithstanding the caprice 
which he continually displayed: but his 
declining to attend queen Anne in her last 
illness, though: it does not appear that he 
was sent for officially, excited the popular 
resentment strongly against him; and his 
apprehensions of the consequences are sup- 
posed to have accelerated his own death, 
which happened about three months after, 
in 1714, | 
church at Oxfords He founded a noble 
library and infirmary at that university ; 
and also endowed two travelling medical 
fellowships, with an annual income of 300/. 
attached to each. It does not appear that 
he ever attempted to write; and, indeed, he 
is believed to have been very little conver- 
sant with books; yet the universal reput- 


ation which he acquired and maintained, ~ 


notwithstanding his capricious conduct, seem 
to sanction the testimony of Dr, Mead, that 
« he was deservedly at the head of his pro- 
fession, on account of his great medical 
penetration and experience.” 
Raprat artery. Arteria radialiss A 
branch of the humeral artery, that runs 
down the side of the radius. 
Rapr‘Lis EXTE'RNUS BRE'VIOR. 
tensor carpi radialis brevior. 


See Be- 


(From paos, a rag.) A rag= 


was born at 


He was buried in. St. Mary’s — 
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* Rapra't1s exre/anus Lo'NGroks See Ha 
tensor carpi radialis longior. ij 
Ravrs’uis Exte’RNus PRI'mus, See Lae 


tensor carpt radialis longior. 
- Raovra’tis mvte’anvus: See Fleor carpi 
radialis. 
~ Rania‘tis secu'NDUS. 
radialis brevior. . z4 
RADICAL. That which is considered 
as constituting the distinguishing part of 
an acid, by its union with the acidifyin 
principle or oxygen; which is common to all 
acids. Thus sulphur is the radical of the 
sulphuric and stlphurous acids. It is 
sometimes called the base of the acid; but 
base is a term of more extensive application. 
RapicaL vinrGar. See Acetum. 
RADYCULA. (Dim. of radia, a root. ) 
A little root; the fibrous part of a root. 
The common radish is so sometimes called. 


See Extensor carpt 


See Raphanus sativus. 


Radish, horse. See Cochlearia armoracia. 
Radish, garden. See Raphanus sativus. 
RA'DIUS. (A spoke, a staff, or beam ; 

so. called from its resemblance.) This 

pone has gotten its name/from its supposed 
resemblance to the spoke of a wheel, or to 

a weaver’s beam; and sometimes from its 

supporting the hand, it has been called 

manubrium manus. Like the ulna, it is of 

a triangular figure, but it differs from that 

bone, in growing larger as it descends, So 

that its smaller part answers to the larger 
part of the ulna, and vice versd. Of its 
two extremities, the uppermost and smallest 
is formed into a small rounded head, fur- 
nished with cartilage, and hollowed at its 
summit, for an articulation with the little 
head at the side of the pulley of the os 
humeri. The round border of this head, 
next the ulna, is formed for an articulation 
with the lesser sigmoid cavity of that 
bone. ‘This little head of the radius Is 
supported by a neck, at the bottom of 
which, laterally, is a considerable tubero- 
sity, into the posterior half of _ which is 
inserted the posterior tendon of the biceps, 
while the anterior half is covered with car- 
tilage, and surrounded with a capsular 
ligament, so as to allow this tendon to slide 
upon it as upon a pulley. Immediately be- 
low this tuberosity, the body of the bone 
may be said to begin. We find it slightly 
curved throughout its whole length, by 
which means a greater space is formed for 


the lodgment of rauscles, and it is enabled 


to cross the ulna without compressing 
them. Of the three surfaces to be dis- 
tinguished on the body of the boné, the 


‘external and internal ones are the broadest 


and flattest. The anterior surface is nar- 
rower and more convex. Of. its on es 


the external and internal ones are rounded ; 


but -the posterior angle, which is turned 
towards the ulna, is formed into a sharp 
spine, which serves for the attachment of 


the interosseous ligament, of which mention 
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is made in the description of the ulna. 
This strong ligament, which is a little in- 
terrupted above .and below, serves not 
only to connect the bones of the fore-arm 
to each other, but likewise to afford a 
greater surface for the lodgment of mus- 
cles. On the fore-part of the bone, and at 
about one-third of its length, from its 
upper end, we observe a channel for ves- 
sels, slanting obliquely upwards. Towards 
its lower extremity, the radius becomes 
broader, of an irregular shape, and some- 
what flattened, affording three surfaces, 
of which the posterior one is the smallest ; 
the second, which is a continuation of the 
internal surface of the body of the bone, 
is broader and flatter than the first; and 
the third, which is the broadest of the 
_ three, answers to the anterior and external 
surface of the body of the bone. On this 
last, we observe several sinuosities, co- 
vered with a thin layer of cartilage, upon 
which. slide the tendons of several muscles 
of the wrist and fingers. The lowest part 
of the bone is formed into an oblong ar- 
ticulating cavity, divided into two by a 
slight transverse rising. This cavity is 
formed for an articulation with the bones 
of the wrist. Towards the anterior and 
convex surface of the bone, this cavity is 
defended by a remarkable eminence, called 
the styloid process of the radius, which 
is covered with a cartilage that is extended 
to the lower extremity of the ulna; a 
ligament is likewise stretched from it to 
the wrist. Besides this large cavity, the 
radius has another much smaller one, op- 
posite its styloid process, which is lined 
with cartilage, and receives the rounded 
surface of the ulna. ‘The articulation of 
the radius with the lesser sigmoid cavity of 
the ulna, is strengthened by a circular li- 
gament which is attached to the two ex- 
tremities of that cavity, and from thence 
surrounds the head of the radius, ‘This 
ligament is narrowest, but thickest at its 
middle part. But, besides this ligament, 
which connects the two bones of the fore- 
arm with each other, the ligaments which 
secure the articulation of the radius with 


the os humeri, are common both to it and 


to the ulna, and therefore cannot well be 


understood till both these bones are de-_ 


scribed. These ligaments are a capsular 
and two lateral ligaments. The capsular 
ligament is attached to the anterior and 
posterior surfaces of the lower extremity 
of the os humeri, to the upper edges and 
sides of the cavities, we remarked, at the 
bottom of the pulley and little head, and 
likewise to some part of the condyles: 
from thence it is spread over the ulna, to 
the edges of the greater sigmoid cavity so 
asto include in it the end of the olecranon 
and of the coronoid process; and it is like- 


wise fixed round the neck of the radius,. 


so as to include the head of that bone 
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within it. The lateral ligaments may be 
distinguished into external and internal, 
or, according to Winslow, into brachio-ra- 
dialis, and brachio-cubitalis. ‘They both 
descend laterally from the lowest part of 
each condyle of the os humeri, and, from 
their fibres spreading wide as they de- 
scend, have been compared to a goose’s 
foot. The internal ligament or brachio-. 
cubitalis, which is the longest and thickest 
of the two, is attached to the coronoid 
process of the ulna. The external liga- 
ment, or brachio-radialis, terminates in | 
the circular ligament of the radius. Both 
these ligaments adhere firmly to the cap- 
sular ligament, and to the tendons of some 
of the adjacent muscles. In considering 
the articulation of the fore-arm with the 
os humeri, we find that when both the 
bones are moved together upon the os hu- 
meri, the motion of the ulna upon the pul. 
ley allows only of flexion and extension ; 
whereas, when the palm of the hand is 
turned downwards or upwards, or in other 
words, in pronation and supination, we see 
the radius moving upon its axis, and in 
these motions its head turns upon the 
little head of the os humeri at the side of the 
pulley, while its circular edge rolls in the 
lesser sigmoid cavity of the ulna, At the 
lower end of the fore-arm the edge of the 
ulna is received into a superficial cavity at 
the side of the radius; This articulation, 
which is surrounded by a loose capsular 
ligament, concurs with the articulation above, 
in enabling the radius to turn with great 
facility upon its axis; and it is chiefly with 
the assistance of this bone that we are en» 
abled to turn the palm of the hand upwards 
or downwards, the ulna having but a very 
inconsiderable share in these motions. 
RA‘DIX. (Radix, -dicis, f.) A root. 
Ra‘pix a’cort. Galanga, or galangal. 
Ra’pix Benca’LE. See Casswmuniar. 
Ra’pix BRaAsILie'Nsis. See Callicocca 


ipecacuanha. 

Ra'pix canacua’ta, See Calaguale 
radix. a) 

Ra’pix catacur’tta. See Calaguale 
radia. . 


Ra’DIx CASSUMU'NIAR. See Cassumuniar. 

Ra’pix cuy’NLEN. See Chynilen radix. 

Ra'pix coto’mMzo. See Calumba. 

Ra’pix pu'teis. See Glycyrrhiza. 

Ra’‘pix xan. See Ikan radia. 

Ra’pix tvia/na. See Callicocca ipecacu- 
anha. 

Ra’pix 1NpIca LopEzia’Na. See Lopes 
radix. 

Ra'pix Mataui'sra. See Maialista radia, 

Ra‘pix ro’/sea. See Rhodiola. 

Ra’pix nu BRA. See Rubia. 

Ra’prx trmMac. See Timac. 

Ra‘orx ursi'nsa. See Mthusa meum. 

RA'DULA. (From rado, to serape off. ) 
A wooden spatula, or scraper. 

Ragwort. See Senecio Jacobaa, 
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Raisin. See Vitis vinifera. 

Rama‘tis vE'Na.. (From ramale, a dead 
bough.) Applied to the vena porte, from 
its numerous ramifications, which resemble 
a bough stripped of its leaves. 

RAMAZZINI, Bernarpin, was born 
at Carpi in Italy in 1633. He graduated at 
Parma at the age of 26, and after studying 
some time longer at Rome, settled in the 
Duchy of Castro: but ill health obliged him 
speedily to return to his native place. His 
reputation increasing he removed to Modena 
in 1671, where he met with considerable 
success; and in 1682 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of the theory of medicine in the uni- 
versity recently established there, which 
office he filled for eighteen years with great 
credit. He was then invited to a similar 
appointment at Padua, and exerted himself 
with laudable ardour for three years; when 
he was attacked with a disease of the eyes, 
which ultimately deprived him of sight. In 
1708 the Senate of Venice appointed him 
President of the College of Physicians of 
that capital, and in the following year raised 
him to the first professorship of, the practice 
of medicine. He continued to perform the 
duties of these offices with great diligence 
and reputation till his death in 1714. He 
was a member of many of the academies of 
science established in Germany, &c.; and 
Jeft several works in the latin Language, re- 
markable for the elegance of their style, and 
other merits. The principal of ’these, and 


which will be ever held in estimation, is en-_ 


titled ‘ De Morbis Artificum Diatriba,” 
giving an account of the diseases peculiar to 
different artists and manufacturers. 

Ra’mex. (From ramus, a branch; from 
its protruding forwards, like a bud.) A 
rupture. 

RA'NA ESCULE’NTA. The French 
frog. The flesh of this species of frog, very 
common in France, is highly nutritious and 
easily digested. 

Rancip. Oily substances are said to have 
become rancid when, by keeping, they ac- 
quire a strong offensive smell, and altered 
taste. 

RANINE ARTERY. 4rteria ranina. 
Sublingual artery. The second branch of 
the external carotid. P 

RA’NULA. (From rana, a frog; so 
called from its resemblance to a frog, or be- 
cause it makes the patient croak like a frog.) 


Batrachos. Hypoglossus. Hypoglossum. 
Rana. An inflammatory, or indolent tu- 


mour, under the tongue. ‘These tumours 
are of various sizes and degrees of consist- 
ence, seated on either side of the frenum. 
Children, as well as adults, are sometimes 
affected with tumours of this kind; in the 
former, they impede the action of sucking ; 
in the latter, of mastication, and even speech. 
The contents of them are various; in some, 
they resemble the saliva, in others, the glairy 
matter found in the cells of swelled joints. 
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Sometimes, it is said that a fatty matter has 
been found in them; but from the nature 
and structure of the parts, we are sure that: 
this can seldom happen; and, in by far the. 
greatest number of cases, we find that the 
contents resemble the saliva itself. This, 
indeed, might naturally be expected, for the 
cause of these tumours is universally to be 
looked for in an obstruction of the salivary 
ducts. Obstructions here may arise from 
a cold, inflammation, violent fits of the 
tooth-ache, attended with swelling in the in- 
side of the mouth; and, in nota few cases,’ 
we find the ducts obstructed by a stony mat- 
ter, seemingly separated from the saliva, as 
the calculous matter is from the urine; but 
where inflammation has been the cause, we 
always find matter mixed with the other 
contents of the tumour. As these tumours 
are not usually attended with much pain, 
they are sometimes neglected, till they burst 
of themselves, which they commonly do 
when arrived at the bulk of a large nut. 
As they were produced originally from an 
obstruction in the salivary duct, and this 
obstruction cannot be removed by the burst- 


_ing of the tumour, it thence happens that 


they leave an ulcer extremely difficult to 
heal, nay, which cannot be healed at all till 
the cause is removed. 

Ranuncutorpes. . (From ranunculus, 
and eidos, resemblance; so named from its 
resemblance to the ranunculus.) The Caltha 
palustris or marsh marigold. 

RANU’NCULUS. (Dim. of rana, a 
frog; because it is found in fenny places, 
where frogs abound.) |The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Polyandria. Order, Polygynia. 

The great acrimony of most of the species 
of ranunculus is such, that, on being applied 
to the skin, they excite itching, redness, 
and inflammation, and even produce blisters, 
tumefaction and ulceration of the part. On 
being chewed, they corrode the tongue ; and, 
if taken into the stomach, bring on all the 
deleterious effects of an acrid poison. The 
corrosive acrimony which this family of 
plants possesses; was not unknown to the 
antients, as appears from the writings of 
Dioscorides ; but its nature and extent had 
never been investigated by experiments, be- 
fore those instituted by C. Krapf, at Vienna, 
by which we learn, that the most virulent of 
the Linnzan species of ranunculus, are the 
bulbosus, sceleratus, acris, arvensis, thora, and 
illyricus. 

The effects of these were tried, either 
upon himself or upon dogs, and show that 
the ‘acrimony of the different species is often 
confined to certain parts of the plant, mani- 
festing itself either in the roots, stalks, leaves, 
flowers, or buds; the expressed juice, ex- 
tract, decoction, and infusion of the plants, 
were also subjected to experiments. In ad- 
dition to these species mentioned by Krapf, 
we may also netice the R. Flammula, and 
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especially the R. Alpestris, which according 
to Haller, is the most acrid of this genus. 
Mr. Curtis observes, that even pulling up 
the ranunculus acris, the common meadow 
species, which possesses the active principle 
of this tribe, in a very considerable degree, 
throughout the whole herb, and carrying it 
to some little distance, excited a considerable 
infammation in the palm of the hand. in 
which it was held. It is necessary to re- 
mark, that the acrimonious quality of these 
plants is not of a fixed nature; for it may 
be completely dissipated by heat; and the 
plant, on being thoroughly dried, becomes 
perfectly bland. Krapf attempted to coun- 
teract this venomous acrimony of the ranun- 
culus by means of various other vegetables, 
none of which was found to answer the pur- 
pose, though he thought that the juice of 


sorrel, and that of unripe currants, had some’ 


effect in this way ; yet these were much less 
availing than water; while vinegar, honey, 
sugar, wine, spirit, mineral acids, oil of tartar, 
p. d. and other sapid substances, manifestly 
rendered the acrimony more corrosive. It 
may be also noticed, that the virulency of 
most of the plants of this genus, depends 
much upon the situation in which they 
grow, and is greatly diminished in the cul- 
tivated plant. 

Ranvu’ncutus azorti’'vus. The system- 
atic name of a species of ranunculus, which 
possesses acrid and vesicating properties. 

Ranvu’xcutus a’cris. The systematic 
name of the meadow crow-foot. Ranuncu- 
lus pratensis. . This, and some other species 
of ranunculus, have, for medical purposes, 
been chiefly employed externally as a vesica- 
tory, and are said to have the advantage of 
a common blistering plaster, in producing a 
quicker effect, and never causing a stran- 
gury; but, on the other hand, it has been 
observed, that the ranunculus is less certain 
in its operation, and that it sometimes oc- 
casions ulcers, which prove very trouble- 
some and difficult to heal. Therefore their 
use seems to be applicable only to certain 
fixed pains, and such complaints as require 
along continued topical stimulus or dis- 
charge from the part, in the way of an issue, 
which, in various cases, has been found to 
be a powerful remedy. 

Ranv’ncutvs a’tsus, The plant which 
bears this name in the pharmacopeias is 
the Anemone nemorosa, of Linneeus; which 
see. 

Ranv’ncvutus surso'sus. Bulbous rooted 
crow-foot. The roots and leaves of this 
plant, Ranuneulus:—calycibus retrofleis, 
pedunculis sulcatis, caule erecto multifloro, 
Soliis compositis, of T.innzeus, have no con- 
siderable smell, but a highly acrid and fiery 
taste. Taken internally, they appear to be 
deleterious, even when so far freed from the 
caustic matter by boiling in water, as to dis- 
cover no ill quality to the palate. _ The effluvia, 
likewise, when freely inspired, are said to oc- 
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casion head-aches, anxieties, vomitings, &c. 
The leaves and roots, applied externally, 
inflame and ulcerate, or vesicate the parts, 
and are liable to affect also the adjacent parts 
to a considerable extent. 

Ranv’Ncutus Fica’RIA. 
name of the pilewort. Chelidoniwm minus. 
Scrophularia minor. Chelidonia rotundifolia 
minor. Cursuma hemorrhoidalis herba. Ra- 
nunculus vernus. Lesser celandine, and 
pilewort. The leaves and root of this plant, 
Ranunculus ; foliis cordatis angulatis petio- 
latis, caule unifloro, of Linnzus, are used 
medicinally. The leaves are deemed anti- 
scorbutic, and the root reckoned a specific, 
if beat into cataplasms, and applied to the 
piles. . 

Ranv’Ncvutus ria‘MMuta. The system- 
atic name of the smaller water crow-foot, or 
spearwort. Surrecta alba. The roots and 
leaves of this common plant, Ranunculus :-— 
foliis ovatis-lanceolatis, petiolatis, caule decli- 
nato, of Linnzus, taste very acrid and hot, 
and, when taken in a small quantity, pro- 
duce vomiting, spasms of the stomach, and 
delirium. Applied externally, they vesicate 
the skin. The best antidote, after clearing 
the stomach, is cold water acidulated with 
lemon-juice, and then mucilaginous drinks, - 

Ranv’Ncutus Pawu’srris. Water crow- 
foot. See Ranunculus sceleratus. 

Ranvu/ncutus Prate Nsis. Meadow crow- 
foot. See Ranunculus acris. 

Ranv'ncutus sceera’tus. The system- 
atic name of the marsh crow-foot. Ra- 
nunculus palustris. The leaves of this spe- 
cies of crow-foot are so extremely acrid, that 
the beggars in Switzerland are said, by 
rubbing their legs with them, to produce a 
very fetid and acrimonious ulceration. 


The systematic 


Ra’ra. The turnip. See Brassica. 
Rape. See Brassica. 
RAPHA‘'NIA. (From raphanus, the 


radish, or charlock; because the disease is 
said to be produced by eating the seeds of a 
species of raphanus.) Convulsio raphania, 
vel ab ustilagine. Eclampsia typhodes. Con- 
vulsio soloniensis. Necrosis _ustilaginea. 
Cripple disease. A genus of disease in the 
class neuroses, and order spasmi, of Cullen; 
characterised by a spasmodic contraction of 
the joints, with convulsive motions, and a 
most violent pain returning at various pe- 
riods. It begins with cold chills and lassi- 
tude, pain in the head, and anxiety about 
the precordia. These symptoms are follow- 
ed by spasmodic twitchings in the. tendons 
of the fingers and. of the feet, discernible to 
the eye, heat, fever, stupor, delirium, sense 
of suffocation, aphonia, and horrid convul- 
sions of the limbs. After these, vomiting 
and diarrhoea come on, with a discharge of’ 
worms, if there are any. About the eleventh 
or the twentieth day, copious sweats succeed, 
or purple exanthemata, or tabes, or rigidity 
of all the joints. : 
RA'PHANUS. (Papavos Wapa To bodies 
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patverbat: from: its quick growth.) The 


radish, A genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Zetradynamia. Order, 
Siliculosa. 


Ra’rHanus HorTE'NsIs. See Raphanus 
sativus. - 
_ Ra'ruanus nrcrr.. See Raphanus sa- 
tivws. 

Ra’PHANUS RUSTICA'NUS. 
armoracia. 
 Ra’puaxus sativus, The systematic 
name of the radish plant. Raphanus 
hortensis. | Radicula. Raphanus niger. 
The radish. The several varieties of this 
plant, are said to be employed medicinally 
in the cure of calculous affections. The 
juice, made into a syrup, is given to relieve 
hoarseness. Mixed with honey or sugar, it 
is administered in pituitous asthma; and, 
as antiscorbuties, their efficacy is generally 
acknowledged. r 

Ra‘Puanus syLve'stris. The poor man’s 
pepper is sometimes so called, See, Lepi- 
dium. 

_RA’PHE SCRO'TI. (Pagn, a suture. ) 

The rough eminence which divides the scro- 
tum, as it were, in two, 
the root of the penis inferiorly towards the 
perineum. 
_ RA’PHE CE’REBRI. The longitu- 
‘ dinal eminence of the corpus callosum of the 
brain is so called, because it appears some- 
what like a suture.” 

Rarrstrum. (From rapa, the turnip, 
because its leaves resemble those of turnip. ) 


See Cochlearia 


Lampsana. Miagras  Charlock, or wild 
mustar . 

Ravum. (Ely. uncertain.) See Bras- 
sica rapa. 

Raru’ncutus. (Dim. of rapa, the tur- 


nip.) . The wild turnip. 

Rarvu’ncutus virginia’ nus. The name 
given by Morrison to the blue cardinal 
flower. See Lobelia. 

' Ra'rus. See Brassica rapa. 

RASH. Zxanthema. <A rash consists 
of red patches on the skin, variously figured ; 
in general confluent, and diffused irregularly 
over the body, leaving interstices of a nas 
tural colour. Portions of the cuticle are 
often elevated in arash, but the elevations 
are not acuminated. The eruption is usual- 
ly accompanied with a general disorder of 
the constitution, and terminates in a few 
days by cuticular exfoliations. 

Rasparo’r1um. (From rado, to scrape. ) 
A surgeon’s rasp. 

Raspberry. See Rubus ideus. 

Rasu’ra. (From rado, to scrape.) 
i. A rasure or scratch. 2. The raspings 
or shavings of any substance, ' 

Rarirra. A liquor prepared by impart- 
ing to ardent spirits the flavour of various 
kinds of fruits. ; 

Rattlesnake root. See Polygala Senega. 

RAUCE’DO. (From raucus, hoarse). 


It proceeds from: 
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Raucitas. Hoarseness. It is always symp 
tomatic of some other disease. 

REAGENTS. Tests: . Those sub- 
stances which are used in chemistry to de- 
tect the presence of other bodies. In the 
application of tests there are two circum- 
stances to be attended to, viz. To avoid de- 
ceitful appearances, and to have good tests. 

The principal tests are the following : 

1. Litmus. The purple of litmus is 
changed to red by every acid; so that this 
is the test generally made use of to detect 
excess of acid in any fluid. It may be used 
either by dipping into the water a paper 
stained with litmus, or by adding a drop of 
the tincture to the water to be examined, 
and comparing its hue with that of an equal 
quantity of the tincture in distilled water. 

Litmus already reddened by an acid will 
have its purple restored by an alkali; and 
thus it may also be used as a test for alka- 
lis, but it is much less active than other di- 
rect alkaline tests. 

2. Red cabbage has been found by Mr. 
Watt to furnish as delicate a test for acids 
as litmus, and to be still more sensible to 
alkalis. The natural colour of an infusion 
of this plant is blue, which is changed to 
red by acids, and to green by alkalis in very 
minute quantities. 

3. Brazil wood. When chips of this 
wood are infused in warm water they yield 
a red liquor, which readily turns blue by 
alkalis, either caustic or carbonated. It is 
also rendered. blue by the carbonated earths 
held in solution hy carbonic acid, so that it 
is not an unequivocal test of alkalis till the 
earthy carbonates have been precipitated by 
boiling. Acids change to yellow the na- 
tural red of brazil wood, and restore the red 
when changed by alkalis. 

4. Violets. The delicate blue of the 
common scented violet 1s readily changed to 
green by alkalis, and this affords a delicate 
test for these substances. Syrup of violets 
is generally used as it is at hand, being 
used in medicine. But a tincture of the 
flower wili answer as well, —- 

5. Turmeric. This is a very deHcat 
test for alkalis, and on the whole, perhaps, 
is the best. The natural colour either in 
watery or spirituous infusion is yellow, 
which is changed to a brick or orange red 
hy alkalis, caustic or carbonated, but not by 
carbonated earths, on which account it is 
preferable to Brazil wood. 

The pure earths, such as lime and ba- 
rytes produce the same change. 

6. Rhubarb. Infusion or tincture of 
rhubarb undergoes a similar change with 
tumeric and is equally delicate. 

7. Sulphuric acid. A drop or two of 
concentrated sulphuri¢ acid, added to wa- 
ter that contains carbonic acid, free or in 
combination, causes the latter to escape 
with a pretty brisk effervescence, whereby 
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the presetice of this gaseous acid may be 
detected. — . : 

8. Nitric and oxymuriatic acid. A pes 
culia? use attends the employment of these 
acids in the ‘sulphuretted waters, as the 
sulphuretted hydrogen is decomposed by 
them, its hydrogen absorbed, and the sul- 
phur separated.in its natural form. 

9. Oxalic acid and oxalate of ammonia. 
These ate ‘the’ most. delicate tests for lime 
and all soluble calcareous salts. Oxalate 
of. lime, though nearly insoluble in water, 
dissolves in a moderate quatitity in its 
own or any other acid, and hence in aia- 
lysis oxalate of ammonia is often preferred, 
as no excess of this salt can re-dissolve 
the precipitated oxalate of lime. On the 
other hand the ammonia should not ex- 
ceed, otherwise it might give a false in- 
dication. : 

10. Gallic acid and tincture of galls. 
These are tests of:iron. Where the iron is 
in very minute quantities, and the water 
somewhat acidulous, these tests do not al- 
ways produce a precipitate, but only a slight 
reddening, but their action is much height- 
ened by previously adding a few drops of 
any alkaline solution. 

11. Prussiate of potash or lime. The 
presence of iron in water is equally well 
indicated by these prussiates, causing a blue 
precipitate: and if the prussiate of potash 
is properly prepared, it will only be precipi- 
tated by a metallic salt, so that manganese 
and copper will also be detected, the former 
giving a white precipitate,. the latter a red 
precipitate. . 

12, Lime-water is the common test for 
carbonic acid; it decomposes all the magne- 
sian salts, and likewise the aluminous salts, 
it likewise produces a cloudiness with most 
of the sulphates owing to the formation of 
selenite. 

13. Ammonia. This alkali when per- 
fectly caustic serves as a distinction between 
the salts of lime and those of magnesia, as 
it precipitates the earth from the latter salts, 
but not from the former. There are two 
sources of error ‘to be obviated, one is 
that of carbonic acid being present in the 
water, the other is the presence of alumi- 
nous salts. . 

14. Carbonated alkalis. Tliese are used 
to precipitate all the earths ; where carbonate 
of potash is used particular care should be 
taken of its purity, as it generally contains 
-Silex. 

15. Muriated alumine. This test is pro- 
-posed by Mr. Kirwan to detect carbonate 
of magnesia, which cannot, like carbon- 
ated lime, be separated by ebullition, but 
remains till the whole liquid is evapo- 
rated. 

16. Barytic salts. The nitrate, mu- 
riate, and acetate of barytes are all equally 
good. tests of sulphuric acid in any com- 
bination. ; 
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17. Salts of silver. The salts of ‘silver 
are thé most delicate tests of muriatic acid, 
in any combination, producing the pre- 
cipitated luna cornea. All the salts of 
silver likewise give a dark-brown pre- 
cipitate with the sulphuretted waters, 
which is as delicate a test as any that 
we possess. 

18. Salts of lead. The nitrate and ace~ 
tate of lead are the salts of this metal em- 
ployed as tests. They will indicate the 
sulphuric, muriatic, and boracie acids, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphuret of pot- 
ash. 

19. Soap. A solution of soap in dis~ 
tilled water or in alkohol is curdled by 
water containing any earthy or metallic 
salt. 

20. Tartaric acid. This acid is of use 
in distinguishing the salts of potash, (with 
which it forms a precipitate of cream of tar- 
tar;) from those of soda, from which it does 
not precipitate. The potash, however, must 
exist in some quantity to be detected by 
the test. 

21. Nitro-muriate of platina. This 
sort is still more discriminative between 
potash and the other alkalis, than acid of 
tartar, and will produce a precipitate with 
a very weak solution of any salt with pot- 
ash. 

22. Alkohol. This most useful re-agent 
is applicable in a variety of ways in ana- 
lysis. As it dissolves some substances 
found. in fluids, and leaves others untouched, 
it is a means of separating them into two 
classes, which saves considerable trouble in 
the further investigation. Those salts which 
it does not dissolve, it precipitates from their . 
watery solution, but more or less completely 
according to the salt contained, and the 
strength of the alkohol, and as a preci- 
pitant it also assists in many decompo- 
sitions. 

REA‘/LGAR. <drlada. 
ripigmentum rubrum. <Arsenicum rubrum 
factitium. Abessi. A metallic substance 
of a red colour, more or less lively and 
transparent, and often crystallized in bril- 
liant needles ; formed by a combination of 
arsenic with sulphur. See drsenic. 

RECEPTA/CULUM CHY’LI. (Re- 
ceptaculum, from recipio, to receive.) Re- 
ceptaculum Pecqueti, because Pecquet first 
attempted to demonstrate it. Diverseriwm. 
Sacculus chyliferus. The existence of 
such a receptacle in the human body is 
doubted. In brute animals the receptacl: 
of the chyle is situated on the dorsal ver- 


Arladar. Arm» 


tebrze where the lacteals all meet. See 
Absorbents. 
RECTIFICATION. (Rectificatio, 


from rectifico, to make clear.) A second 
distillation, in which substances are puri- 
fied by their more volatile parts being raised 
by heat carefully managed ; thus, spirit of 
wine, xther, &c. are rectified by their separ- 
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ation from the less volatile and foreign matter 
which altered or debased their properties. 

Re'cror spPi/RITUS. 

lants. ; 

RE/CTUM. (So named from an erro- 
neous opinion that it was straight.) Rec- 
tum intestinum. Apeuthysmenes. Longa~ 
non, or longaon. Archos. Cyssaros. The 
last portion of the large intestines terminat- 
ing in the anus. See Intestines. 

RE/CTUS ABDO/MINIS. — Pubio- 
sternal, of Dumas. This long and straight 
muscle is situated near its fellow, at the 
middle and fore-part of the abdomen, pa- 
rallel to the linea alba, and between the 
aponeuroses of the other abdominal mus- 
cles. It arises sometimes by a single broad 
tendon from the upper and inner part of 
the os pubis, but more commonly by two 
heads, one of which is fleshy, and origin- 
ates from the upper edge of the pubis, and 
the other tendinous, from the inside of the 
symphysis pubis, behind the pyramidalis mus- 
cle. From these beginnings, the muscle runs 
upwards the whole length of the linea alba, 
and becoming broader and thinner as it as- 
cends, is inserted by a thin aponeurosis into 
the edge of the cartilago ensiformis, and into 
the cartilages of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
ribs. This aponeurosis is placed under the 
pectoral muscle, and sometimes adheres to 
the fourth rib. Thé fibres of this muscle 
are commonly divided by three tendinous 
intersections, which were first noticed by 
Berenger, or, as he is commonly called, 
Carpi, an Italian anatomist, who flourished 
in the sixteenth century. One of these 
intersections is usually where the muscle 
runs over the cartilage of the seventh rib ; 
another is at the umbilicus; and the third 
is between these two. Sometimes there is 
one, and even two, between the umbilicus 
and the pubes. When one, or both of these 
occur, however, they seldom extend more 
than half way across the muscle. As these 
intersections seldom penetrate through the 
whole substance of the muscle, they are 
all of them most apparent on its anterior 
surface, where they firmly adhere to the 
sheath; the adhesions of the rectus to the 
posterior layer of the internal oblique, are 
only by means of cellular membrane, and 
of a few vessels which pass from one to 
another. 

Albinus and some others have seen this 
muscle extending as far as the upper part of 
the sternum. 

The use of the rectus is to compress the 
fore-part of the abdomen, but more parti- 
‘cularly the lower part; and, according to 
the different positions of the body, it may 
likewise serve to bend the trunk forwards, 
or to raise the pelvis. Its sittiation be- 
tween the two layers of the internal oblique, 
and its adhesions to this sheath, secure it 
in its place, and prevent it from rising into 
2 prominent form when in action; and 
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lastly, its tendinous intersections enable 
it to contract at any of the intermediate 
spaces. 


Re'crus aspu'cens o’cutr See Rectus 
externus oculi. 

Re'crus appu'cens o/cuut. See Rectus 
internus ocult. 

Re‘crus anterior BReE'vis. See Rectus 
capitis internus minor. 

Re'crus anterior Lo/NGus. ‘See Rectus 
capitis internus major. 

Re'crus arro'ttENs o/cutt. See Rectus 


superior oculi. 

Re'ctus capitis anri'cus Lo'NGus. 
Rectus capitis internus major. 
* RE/CTUS CA/PITIS INTE/RNUS- 
MA/JOR. Rectus internus major, of Al- 
binus, Douglas, and Cowper.  T'rachelo- 
basilaire, of Dumas. Recius anterior longus, 
of Winslow. This muscle is situated on 
the anterior part of the neck, close to the 
vertebre. It was known to most of the 
antient anatomits, but was not distinguished 
by any particular name until Cowper gave 
it the present appellation, and which has 


See 


‘been adopted by most writers except Win- 


slow. It is a long muscle, thicker and 
broader above than below, where it is thin, 
and terminates in a point. It arises, by 
distinct and flat tendons, from the anterior 
points of the transverse processes of the 
five inferior vertebrze of the neck, and 
ascending obliquely upwards, is inserted 
into the anterior part of the cuneiform 
process of the occipital bone. The use 
of this muscle is to bend the head for-~ 
wards. ; 
RE/CTUS CA’PITIS INTE’/RNUS 
MINOR. Cowper, who was the first 
accurate deseriber of this little muscle, 
gave it the name of rectus internus minor, 
which has been adopted by Douglas and 
Albinus. Winslow-calls it rectus anterior 
brevisy and Dumas _petit-trachelo-basilaire. 
It is in part covered by the rectus major. 
It arises fleshy from the upper and fore-part 
of the body of the first vetebra of the neck, 
near the origin of its transverse . process, 
and, ascending obliquely inwards, is in- 
serted near the root of the condyloid pro- 
cess of the occipital bone, under the last- 
described muscle. It assists in bending the 
head forwards. 
RE/CTUS CA/PITIS LATERA‘LIS. 
Rectus lateralis Fallopii, of Douglas. 
Transversalis anticus primus, of Winslow. 
Rectus lateralis, of Cowper, and Tracheli- 
altoido basilaire, of Dumas. This muscle 
seems to have been first described by Fallo- 
pius. Winslow calls it ¢ransversalis anticus 
primus. It is somewhat larger than the 


‘rectus minor, but resembles it in shape, and 


is situated immediately behind the internal 


“jugular vein, at its coming out of the cra-" 


nium. It arises fleshy from the upper and 


‘fore part ‘of the transverse process of the 


first vertebra of the neck, and, ascending a- 
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little obliquely upwards and outwards, is 
inserted into the occipital bone, opposite 
to the stylo-mastoid hole of the os temporis. 
This muscle serves to pull the head to one 
side. 

RE’CTUS CA’/PITIS POSTI‘CUS 
MA’JOR. This, which is the rectus major 
of Douglas and Winslow, the-rectus capitis 
posticus minor, of Albinus, and the spine- 
axoido-occipital, of Dumas, is a small, short, 
and flat muscle, broader above than below, 
and is situated, not in a straight direction, 
as its name would insinuate, but obliquely, 
between the occiput and the second vertebra 
of the neck, immediately under the com- 
plexus. It arises, by a short thick tendon, 
from the upper and posterior part of the 
spinous process of the second vertebra of the 
neck ; it soon becomes broader, and ascend- 
ing obliquely outwards, is inserted, by a flat 
tendon, into the external lateral part of the 
lower semi-circular ridge of the os occipitis. 
The use of this is to extend the head, and 
pull it backwards. 

REC’TUS CA’PITIS POSTI’CUS 
MINOR. This is the rectus minor, of 
Douglas and Winslow, and the tuber-altoido- 
occipital, of Dumas. It is smaller than the 
last-described muscle, but resembles it in 
shape, and is placed close by its fellow, in 
the space between the recti majores. It 
arises, by a short thick. tendon, from the 
upper and lateral part of a little protuber- 
ance in the middle of the back part of the 
first vertebra of the neck, and, becoming 
broader and thinner as it ascends, is inserted, 
by a broad flat tendon, into the occipital 
bone, immediately under the insertion of the 
last-described muscle. The use of it is to 
assist the rectus major in drawing the head 
backwards. 

Re'crus crv’ris. See Rectus femoris. 

Re'crus pE'PRImENS o’cuti. See Rectus 
inferior oculi. 

RE’CTUS EXTE/RNUS 
Abductor oculi. Indignabundus. 'The outer 
straight muscle of the eye. It arises from 
the bony partition between the foramen op- 
ticum and lacerum, being the longest of the 
straight muscles of the eye, and is inserted 
into the sclerotic membrane, opposite to the 
outer canthus of the eye. Its use is to move 
- the eye outwards. ; 

RE/CTUS FE’MORIS.  Rectus sive 
Gracilis anterior, of Winslow. Rectus cru- 
ris, of Albinus, and Jlio-rotulien, of Dumas. 
..A straight muscle of the thigh, situated im- 
_ Mmediately at the fore part. It arises from 

the os ilium by two tendons. The foremost 
and shortest of these springs from the outer 
surface of the inferior and anterior spinous 
process of the ilium; the posterior tendon, 
which is thicker and longer than the other, 
atises from the posterior and outer part of 
the edge of the cotyloid cavity, and/from the 
adjacent capsular ligament. _ These two ten- 
dons soon unite, and form an aponeurosis, 


O/CULI. : 
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which spreads over the anterior surface of 
the upper part of the muscle; and through 
its whole length we observe a middle tendon, 
towards which its fleshy fibres run on each 
side in an oblique direction, so that it may 
be styled a penniform muscle. It is in- 
serted tendinous into the upper edge and an- 
terior surface of the patella, and from thence 
sends off a thin aponeurosis, which adheres 
to the superior and lateral part of the tibia. 
Its use is to extend the leg. 

RE’CTUS INFE’/RIOR O/CULI. 
Depressor oculi. Deprimens. Humilis. The 
inferior of the straight muscles of the eye. 


_It arises within the socket, from below the 


optic foramen, and passes forwards to be 
inserted into the sclerotic membrane of the 
bulb on the under part. It pulls the eye 
downwards. 

Re'crus 1ntTE’RNus Fe/Morts. See Gracilis. 

RE’CTUS INTE’RNUS._ O/CULI. 
Adducens oculi. Bibitorius. The internal 
straight muscle of the eye. It arises from 
the inferior part of the foramen opticum, 
between the obliquus superior, and the rec- 
tus inferior, being, from its. situation, the 
shortest muscle of the eye, and is inserted 
into the sclerotic membrane opposite to the 
inner angle. Its use is to turn the eye to- 
wards the nose. 

Re'crus LavTERa/Lis FALLO’ PI. 
tus capitis lateralis. , 

Re'crus ma’sor ca’prtis. See Rectus 
capitis posticus major. 

RE’CTUS SUPE’/RIOR O’CULT. 
Attollens oculi. Levator oculi. Superbus. 
The uppermost straight muscle of the eye. 
It arises from the upper part of the foramen 
opticum of the sphenoid bone below the le- 
vator palpebre superioris, and runs forward 
to be inserted into the superior and fore part 
of the sclerotic membrane by a broad and 
thin tendon. 

RECURRENT NERVES. Two 
branches of the par vagum in the cavity of 
the thorax. The right is given off near the 
subclavian artery, which it surrounds, and is 
reflected upwards to the thyroid gland; the 
left a little lower, and. reflected around the 
aorta to the cesophagus, as far as the larynx. 
They are both distributed to the.muscles of 
the larynx and pharynx. 

Reppiz. A species of ochre or argilla- 
ceous earth, of a dark red colour, some- 
times used medicinally as a tonic and ant- 
acid. 3 

Red saunders. 


See Rec- 


See Pierocarpus santa- 


linus. 


REFRIGERA'NTIA. (From refri- 
gero, to cocl.) Refrigerants. Medicines, 
which allay the heat of the body or of the 
blood. : 

REFRIGERATO’RIUM. (From re- 


frigero, to cool.) A vessel filled with water 


to condense vapours, or to make cool any 
substance which passes through it. - 


RE’GIMEN. (From rego,’ to govern, ) 
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plan or regulation of the diet. 

Reer'na pra’ti. See Spirea ulmaria. 

Regions abdominal. See Body. j 

Rr‘civs Mo’rsus. (From rez, a king.’ 
The royal disease, ‘a term applied to the 
jaundice from its golden colour; as is aqua 
regia to a mixture of nitric and muriatic 
acids, because it alone dissolves gold. 

Regular gout. See Arthritis. 

Re'cutvs. (Dim. of rev, a king 5 so 
called because the alchemists expected to find 
gold, the king. of metals, collected at the 
bottom of the crucible after fusion.) A 
name given by the alchemists to metallic 
matters when separated from other sub- 
stances by fusion ;: as, regulus of antimony, 
regulus of arsenic, &c. ‘ 

Regulus of antimony. The pure metal 
antimony. See Antimony. 

Regulus of arsenic. Pure metallic arsenic. 
See Arsenic. 

Reme’pium pivi'num. See Imperatoria. 

Remittent fever. See Febris Intermitiens. 

Remora sara’rri. (From remoror, to 
hinder, and aratrwm, a plough; so called 
because it hinders the plough.) See Ononis 
spinosa. 

Remote cause. See Eaciting cause. 

REN... (Ren, -nis, m. Ren, amo Tou pein; 
pecause through them the urine: flows.) The 
kidney. See Kidneys. 

RENAL ARTERIES. 
nales. See Emulgent.. 

RENAL GLANDS. Glande renales. 
Renal capsules. Supra-renal glands. The 
supra-renal glands are two hollow bodies, 
like glands in fabric, and ‘placed. one on 
each side upon the kidney. They are co- 
vered by a double tunic, and their cavities 
are filled with*a liquor of a brownish red 
colour. Their figure is triangular ; and 
they are larger in the foetus than the kid- 
neys; but in adults they are less than the 
kidneys. The right is affixed to the liver, 
the left to the spleen and pancreas, and 
both to the diaphragm and kidneys. ‘They 
have arteries, veins, lymphatics, and. nerves ; 
their arteries arise from the diaphragmatic, 
the aorta, and the renal arteries. The vein 
of the right supra-renal gland empties itself 
into the vena cava;-that of the left into the 
yenal vein; their lymphatic vessels go di- 


A term employed in medicine to express the 


Arteries re- 


rectly to the thoracic duct ; they have nerves" 


common alike tS these glands and the kid- 
neys. They have no ‘excretory duct, and 
their use is at present unknown. — It is sup- 
posed they answer one use in the foetus, and 
another in the adult, but what these uses are 
is uncertain.. Boerhaave supposed their use 
to consist in their furnishing lymph to dilute 
the blood returned after the’'secretion of the 
urine in the renal vein; but this is very im- 
probable, since the vein of the right supra- 
renal gland goes to the vena cava, and the 
pldod carried back by the renal vein wants 
no dilution, It has also been said, that 
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these glands not: only. prepare lymph, ‘by 
which the blood is fitted for the nutrition of 
the delicate foetus; but that in adults they 
serve to restore to the blood of the vena cava 
the irritable parts which it loses by the ses 
cretion of bile and urine. Some, again, 
have considered them as’ diverticula in the 
foetus, to divert the blood from the kidneys, 
and lessen ithe quantity of urine. ‘The ce- 
lebrated Morgagni believed their office to 
consist in conveying something to the tho. 
racic duct.. It is singular, that in children 
who are born without the cerebrum, these 
glands are extremely small, and sometimes 
wanting. poh 
RENAL VEINS. See Emuigent. 
Renal vessels. See Emulgent. a 
Renner, or Runner. The gastric juice 
and contents. of the stomach of calves. It is 
much employed in preparing cheese, and, in 
pharmacy, for making whey. To about a 
pound of milk, in a silver or earthen basin 
placed on hot-ashes, add three or four grains 
of rennet, diluted with a little water ; as it 
becomes cold the milk curdles, and the 
whey, or. serous part, separates itself from 
the caseous part. . When these parts appear 
perfectly distinct, pour the whole upon a 
strainer, through which the whey will pass, 
while the ‘curds remain behind. This whey 
is always rendered somewhat whitish, by a 
very small and much divided portion of the 
caseous part; but it may be separated in 
such a manner, that the whey will remain 
limpid and colourless, and this is what is 
called clarifying it. Put into a basin the 
white of an egg, .a glass of the serum of 
milk, and a few grains of tartaric acid in 
powder; whip the mixture with an ozier 
twig, and, having added the remainder of 
the unclarified whey, place the mixture again 
over the fire until it begins to boil. The 
tartaric acid completes the coagulation of the 
white part of the milk which remains; the 
white of egg, as it becomes hot, coagulates 
and envelopes the caseous part, When the 
whey is clear, filter it through paper ; what 
passes will be perfectly limpid, and have a 
greenish colour. This is clarified whey. 
Rr'xuens. (From renuo, to nod the 
head back in sign of refusal ;_ so called from 
its office of jerking back the head.) A 
muscle of the head. 
REPELLE'NTIA. 
drive back.) Repellents. 


(From. repello, to 
Applications are 


sometimes so named which- make diseases 
-recede, as it were, from the surface of the 


body. 

REPULSION. All matter possesses 
a power which is in constant opposition to 
attraction. This agency, which is equally 
powerful and equally obvious, acts an im- 
portant part in the phenomena of nature, 
and is called the power of repulsion. 

That such a force exists which opposes 
the approach of bodies towards each other is 


evident from numberless facts. 


/ 
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Newton has shown that when ‘a convex 
lens is put upon a flat glass it remains at a 
distance of the one-hundred-and-thirty-se- 
venth part of an inch, and a very eonsider- 
able pressure is required to diminish this 
distance ; nor does any force which can be 
applied bring them into. actual mathematical 
contact ; a force may indeed be applied suf- 
ficient to break the glasses into pieces, but 
it may be demonstrated that it does not di- 
minish their distance much beyond the one- 
thousandth part of an inch. ‘There is, 
therefore, a repulsive force which prevents 
the two glasses from touching each other. 

Boscovich has shown that when an ivory 
billiard-ball sets another in motion by strik- 
ing against it, an equal quantity of its own 
motion is lost, and the ball at rest begins to 
move while the other is still at a distance. 

There exists, therefore, a repulsion be- 
tween bodies; this repulsion takes place 


while they are yet at a distance from each - 


other; and it opposes their approach to- 
wards each other. 

The cause or the nature of this force is 
equally inscrutable with that of attraction, 
but its existence is undoubted: it increases, 
as far as has been ascertained, inversely as the 
square of the distance, consequently at the 
point of contact it is infinite. 

The following experiments will serve to 
prove the energy of repulsion more fully. 

Experiment.—When a glass tube is im- 
mersed in water, the fluid is attracted by the 
glass, and drawn up into the tube; but, if 
we substitute mereury instead of water, we 
shall find a different effect. Ifa glass tube 
of any bore be immersed in this fluid it does 
not rise, but the surface of the mercury is 
considerably belaw the level of that which 
surrounds it when the‘diameter of the tube 
is very small. 

In this ‘case, therefore, a repulsion takes 
place between the glass and the mercury, 
which is even considerably greater than the 
attraction existing between the particles of 
the mercury, and hence the latter cannot 
rise in the tube, but is repelled, and becomes 
depressed. 

Experiment.— When we present the north 
pole of a magnet A, to the same pole of an- 
other magnet B, guspended on a pivot, and 
at liberty 1 to move, the magnet B will recede 
as the other approaches ; and. by following 
it with A, at a proper distance, it may be 
made to turn round on its pivot with con- 
siderable velocity. 

In this case there is evidently some agency 
which opposes the approach of the north 
poles of A and B, which acts as an antagon- 
ist, and causes the moveable magnet to re- 
tire before the other. There is therefore a 
repulsion hetween the two magnets, a re- 
pulsion which increases with the power of 
the magnets; which may be made so great 
that all the force of a strong man is insuf- 
ficient to make the two north poles touch 
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each other. The same repulsion is: equally 
obvious in electrical bodies, for instance ; 
Experiment.—If two small cork balls be 
suspended from a body so as to touch one 
another} and if we charge’ the body in the 
usual manner with electricity, the two cork 
balls separate from each other, and stand at 
a distance proportional to. the quantity of 
electricity with which .the body is charged ; 
the balls of course repel each other. 
Experiment.—If we rub. over the surface 
of a sheet of paper the fine dust of lycopo- 


‘dium or puff ball, and then let water fall on 


it in small quantities, the water will instant- 
ly be repelled, and form itself into distinet 
drops, which do not touch the lycopodium, 
but roll over it with uncommon rapidity. 
That the drops do not touch the lycopodium 
but are actually kept at a distance above it, 
is obvious from the copious reflection of 
white light. 

Experiment.—If the surface of. water 
contained in a basin be: covered over with 


‘lycopodium, a solid substance deposited at 


the bottom of the fluid may be taken out of 
it with the hand without wetting it. In 
this case the repulsion is so powerful as to 
defend the hand completely from the contact 
of the fluid. 

Res natura‘tes. (From matura, na- 
ture.) The naturals. According to Boer- 
haave, these are life, the cause of life, and 
its effects. | These, he says, remain in some 
degree, however disordered a person may 
be. 

Resre‘pa. (From resedo, to appease; 
so called from its virtue of allaying inflam- 
mation.) The herb wild rocket. 

Resin, black. See Resina nigra. 

Resin, elastic. See Indian rubber.: 

Resin tree, elastic. See Indian rubber. 

Resin, white. See Resina alba. 

Resin, yellow. See Resina flava. 

RESI’NA. (Resina, from pew, to flow.) 
Resin. The essential properties of resin 
are, being in the solid form, insoluble in 
water, perfectly soluble in alkohol, and in 
essential and expressed oils, and being inea- 
pable of being volatilized without decompo- 
sition. 

Resins are obtained chiefly from the ve- 
getable kingdom, either by spontaneous ex- 
udation, or from incisions made into vege- 
tables affording juices which contain this 
principle. These juices contain a portion 
of essential oil, which, from exposure to 
the air, is either volatilized or converted into 


‘resinous matter, or sometimes the oil is ab- 


stracted by distillation. In some plants the 
resin is deposited, in a concrete state, in the 
interstices of the wood, or other parts of the 
plant. 

Resins, when concrete, are brittle, and 
have generally a smooth and conchoidal 
fracture; their lustre is peculiar, they are 
more or less transparent, and of a colour 
which is usually some shade of yellow, or 
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brown; they are of a greater specific gravity 
than water; they are often odorous and 
sapid, easily fusible, and, on cooling, become 
solid. “oie 
Resi'xa a‘tza. The inspissated juice of 
the Pinus sylvestris, &c. is so called; and 
sometimes the residuum of the distillation of 
oil of turpentine. See ae : 
Resr'na eva’stica. See Indian rubber. 
RESI’NA FLA’VA. | Resina alba. 
Yellow resin, what remains in the still after 
distilling oil of turpentine, by adding water 
to the common turpentine. It is of very 
extensive use in surgery as an active deter- 
gent, and forms the base of the wnguentum 


resine flave. 
RESI'NA LU’TEA NO’VI BE'L- 
GII. Botany-bay gum. All the in- 


formation that has been hitherto collected 
respecting the history of the yellow gum is 
the following : 

The plant that produces it is low and 
small, with long grassy leaves; but the 
fructification of it shoots out in a singular 
manner from the centre of the leaves, on a 
single straight stem, to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet. Of this stem, which is 
strong and light, like some of the reed class, 
the natives usually make their spears. The 
resin is generally dug up out-of the soil un- 
der the tree, not collected from it, and may, 
perhaps, be that which Tasman calls “ gum 

lac of the ground.” 

Mr. Boles, surgeon of the Lady Pen- 
rhyn, gives a somewhat different account ; 
and as this gentleman appears to have paid 
considerable attention to the subject, his 
account may certainiy be relied upon. Af- 
ter describing the tree in precisely the same 
manner as above, he observes, that at the top of 
thetrunk of the tree, long grassy leaves grow in 
great abundance. The gum is found under 
these leaves in considerable quantities ; it 
commonly exudes in round tears, or drops, 
from the size of a large pea to that ofa 
marble, and sometimes much larger. ‘These 
are, by the heat of the sun, frequently so 
much softened, that they fall on the ground, 
and in this soft state adhere to whatever 
they fall upon ; hence the gum is frequently 
found mixed with dirt, wood, the bark of 
the tree, and various other substances: so 
that one lump has been seen composed of 
many small pure pieces of various sizes 
united together, which weighed nearly half 
a hundred weight. . It is produced in such 
abundance, that one man may collect thirty 
or forty pounds in the space of a few hours. 
The convicts have another method of col- 
lecting it: they dig round the tree, and 
break off pieces of the roots which always 
have some, and frequently considerahle 
quantities of the gum in them. This gum 
appears nearly, but not entirely, the same 

‘as that which exudes from the trunk of the 
‘tree; the former, is often mixed with a 
strong smelling resinous substance of a 
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black nature, and is so interwovert in the 
wood itself, that it is with difficulty sepa- 


‘rated. The latter appears.a pure unmixed 
resinous substance. os + 


Several experiments have been made, 
principally with the view of determining 
what menstruum would dissolve the gum 
the most readily, and in the greatest quan- 
tity, from which it appears alkohol and ether 
dissolve the most. 

The diseases in which this resin is admi- 
nistered, are those of the primz vie, and 
principally such as arise from spasm, a de- 
bility, a loss of tone, or a diminished action 
in the muscular fibres of the: stomach and 
bowels, such as loss of appetite, sickness, 
vomiting, flatulency, heart-burn, pains in 
the stomach, &c. when they were really 
idiopathic complaints, and not dependent 
upon any disease in the stomach, or affec- 
tions of other parts of the body communi- 
cated to the stomach. In debilities and re- 
laxations of the bowels, and the symptoms 
from thence arising, such as purging and 
flatulency, it has been found of good effect. 
In certain cases of diarrhoea, however, (and 
it seemed those in which an unusual degree 
of irritability prevailed,) it did not answer 
so well, unless given in small doses, and 
combined with opiates, when the patient 
seemed to gain greater advantage than when 
opiates only were had recourse to. In 


-cases of amenorrhea, depending on_ (what 
-most, of those cases do depend upon) a 


sluggishness, a debility, and flaccidity of the 
system, this medicine, when assisted by pro- 
per exercise and diet, has, by removing the 
symptoms of dyspepsia, and by restoring the 
tone and action of the muscular fibres, been 
found very serviceable. This medicine does 
not, in the dose of about half a drachm, 
appear to possess any remarkably sensible 
operation. It neither vomits, ‘purges, nor 
binds the belly, nor does it materially in- 
crease the secretion of urine or perspiration. 
It has, indeed, sometimes been said ‘to 
purge, and at others to occasion sweating, 
but they are not constant effects, and when 
they do occur, it generally depends on some 
accidental circumstance. It should seem to 
possess, in a very extensive degree, the pro- 
perty of allaying morbid irritability, and of 
restoring tone, strength, and action, to the 
debilitated and relaxed fibre. When the 
gum itself is given, it should always be the 
pure unmixed part ; if given in the form of 
a draught, it should be mixed in water with 
mucilage of gum arabic ; if made into pills, 
a small portion of Castile soap may be em- 
ployed ; it was found the lixiv. sapon. dis- 
solved it entirely. It is commonly, how- 
ever, made into a tincture by mixing equal 
parts of the gum and rectified spirit ; one 
drachm of this tincture, (containing halfa 
drachm of the pure gum,) made into a 
draught with water and syrup, hy the assist- 
ance of fifteen grains of gum arabic in mu- 
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cilage, forms an elegant medicine, and. at the 
same time very palatable. , 

Res'na ni'cra. Colophonia. _ What re- 
mains in the retort after distilling the balsam 
of turpentine from the common turpentine. 
This name is also given in the London Phar- 
macopeeia to pitch. ; 

RESOLVENTS. (Medicamenta Resol- 
ventia, from resolvo, to loosen.) This term 
is applied by surgeons to such substances 
as discuss inflammatory tumours. 

RESOLUTION. (Resolutio, from re- 

solvo, to loosen.) 
matory affections in which the diseases disap- 
pear without any abscess, mortification, &c. 
being occasioned. The term is also applied 
to the dispersion of swellings, indurations, 
&e. ~ 
RESPIRATION. — (Respiratio, from 
respiro, to take breath.) Of all the changes 
the blood suffers in passing through our 
various organs, there are none more essen- 
tial or remarkable than those occasioned by 
the influence of the air, which is alternately 
received into, and expelled from the lungs 
during the act of respiration. The blood 
which the veins return to the heart, and 
which the right ventricle sends into the 
pulmonary artery, is blackish and heavy ; 
its temperature only 30 degrees of Reau- 
mur’s thermometer : if suffered to remain 
still, it coagulates slowly, and_ separates 
a great portion of serum. ‘That which 
the pulmonary veins bring. back to the left 
cavities of the heart, and which is conveyed 
into every part of the body by means of 
the arteries, is on the contrary of a red ver- 
million colour, frothy, lighter, and two 
degrees warmer; it is also more easily co- 
agulable, and separates a smaller proportion 
of serum. All these differences, which 
are so easily perceptible, are dependent 
upon the modifications arising from having 
been in contact with the atmospheric air. 

In man, and in all animals of warm blood 
that have a heart composed of two auricles 
and two ventricles, the blood which has 
been carried. into all the organs by the arte- 
ries, and brought back by the veins to the 
heart, cannot be returned into the arteries 
without having first passed through the 
lungs, forming a medium which the blood 
must necessarily traverse to pass froni the 
right into the left cavities of the heart; this 

' passage constitutes the pulmonary or smallcr 
circulation. 

_Mayow has given the most accurate idea 
of the respiratory organ, in comparing it 
to a pair of bellows, in the inside of which 
was an empty bladder, the neck of which 
was adapted to the instrument, and gave 
entrance to a column of air when its pa- 
rietes were separated: the air, in fact, does 

-not enter the lungs but when the thorax 
dilates and enlarges by the separation of its 
parietes. To effect respiration, which may 
be defined the alternate entrance and egress 


A termination of inflam- 
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of air in the lungs, the thorax must expand 
to receive the air, and contract to expel it. 
The dilatation is called inspiration, the con- 
traction expiration; the latter is always 
shorter than the other, its causes are more 
mechanical, and the muscular powers have 
less influence. 

The thorax in its usual state dilates only 
by depressing the diaphragm. The curved 
fibres of this muscle are made straight by 
contraction, which causes it to descend to- 
wards the abdomen, and thus depressing its 
viscera, push forwards the anterior parietes 
of this cavity, which sink down when expir- 
ation succeeds; the diaphragm is then re- 
laxed and. ascends, being pressed back by 
the abdominal viscera, on which the large 
muscles re-act. When we have occasion for 
the admission of a great quantity of air into 
the chest; it not only enlarges in length by 
the descent of the diaphragm, but its capa- 
city is likewise increased in every direction. 
The intercostal muscles then contract, and 
approximate the ribs between which they 
are placed; yet the intercostal spaces be- 
come larger, particularly at the — anterior 
part; for whenever oblique lines tend to 
become perpendicular to a vertical line, 
and to form right angles with it, the inter- 
cepted spaces augment in proportion as 
the lines, having been more oblique, ap- 


proach the horizontal direction ;. besides, as 


the ribs present a double curvature in re- 
spect to their length, one on the front, the 
other on their sides, the convexity of the 
former is outwards, they separate from the 
axis of the chest, the cavity of which is en- 
larged transversely, while the latter curva- 
ture, agreeable to its edges being augmented 
by a true rotatory motion, has its inferior 
edge pushed forwards. The thorax there- 
fore increases both in its right and transverse 
diameter, cach of which has been estimated 
to expand two lines; the extension of the 
vertical diameter dependent on the descent ° 
of the diaphragm is much more consider- 
able. 

When any cause prevents the diaphragm 
from. descending towards the abdomen, or 
in any other manner impedes the motion of 
inspiration, not only the intercostal mus- 
cles evidently act to induce a dilatation of the 
thorax, but also several other auxiliary mus- 
cles, as the scaleni subscapulares, pectorales, 
serrati majores, latissimi dorsi, in contract- 
ing raise the ribs, and increase the diameter 
of the thorax in several directions ; the fixed 
point of these muscles should then be their 
moveable part, because the cervical spine, 
the clavicle, scapula and humerus are fixed 
by other powers which it would be needless 
to enumerate. Inspiration is a state truly 
active, an effort of the contractile organs, 
which must cease, when they fall into a state 
of relaxation. Expiration, which succeeds, 
is a passive motion in which few muscles 
co-operate, and chiefly depends on the re- 

3C 
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action of the elastic parts constituting the 
structure of the parietes of the chest. It 
has been scen that the cartilages of the ribs 
experience a degree of rotation, carrying 
their upper edge backwards and downwards: 
when the cause that is productive of this 
action ceases to act, the parts return upon 
themselves, and carry back the sternum on 
the spine, towards which the ribs descend. 
‘by their own gravity. The diaphragm is 
‘pushed nearer the thorax by the abdominal 
viscera, on which the large muscles of the 
‘abdomen re-act. 

In every effort of expiration, as coughing 
and vomiting, the muscles not only re-act in 
‘consequence of their own elasticity, but 
they still farther contract and approximate 
the spine, propelling the viscera towards the 
thorax. The musculus triangularis of the 
sternum, the subcostales, and the serratus 
minor inferior may be ranked among the 
expiratores, but they are seldom employed, 
and form too slender and weak powers to 
contribute much to the contraction of this 
cavity. When the chest enlarges, the lungs 
dilate, following the parietes which expand, 
‘and each time the thorax dilates in an adult 
‘man, from thirty to forty cubic inches of 
atmospheric air enter into the lungs. After 
‘the atmospheric air has remained for some 
time in the pulmonary structure, it is ex- 
pelled by the efforts of expiration, and its 
quantity is a little diminished. Likewise 
‘its composition is not the same: there is 
found certainly the same proportion of azote, 
but the oxygen, its vital and respirable 
part, has suffered great diminution, usually 
‘above one-third, the place of which is sup- 
plied by an equal bulk of carbonic acid. 
Tt is likewise altered by the admixture of an 
‘aqueous vapour, which condenses in cold 
‘weather in passing out of the nostrils and 
mouth. This is known by the name of 
the humour of pulmonary exhalation. It 
has been supposed to be formed by part of 
the oxygen of the air combining with hydro- 
gen, furnished by the blood: but as the 
oxygen consumed appears to be equivalent 

only to that, which the carbonic acid con- 
tains, this notion cannot now be entertained ; 
and we may consider the aqueous vapour as 
secreted from the blood. These changes, 
compared with those the blood has suffered 
in its passage through the lungs, manifestly 
indicate a reciprocal action of this liquid and 
the oxygen of the atmosphere.- The dark 
-yenous blood, slow of coagulation, and se- 
parating much serum, loaded with carbon, 
and having only thirty degrees of heat, gives 
off to the oxygen of the atmosphere its car- 
“bon, to constitute the carbonic acid, and, as 
oxygen cannot enter this: new combination 
without disengaging a portion of caloric, 
which rarefies it into gas, the blood seizes this 
heat, now liberated with so much: greater 
facility as It proportionably loses its carbon, 
ince according to the ingenious experjments 
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of Crawford, its capacity for caloric thereby 
augments in the relation of 10: 1 1.5. 
The blood then, in its passage through the 
lungs, is deprived of carbon and water, and, 
in becoming arterial, is loaded with caloric, 
which enables it to maintain the temperature 
of the body. It was supposed that oxygen, 
is also absorbed; but the most accurate ex- 
periments do not countenance this notion. » 
Arterial blood becomes venous when any 
cause suspends or retards its course, as 
proved by the following experiment of 


J. Hunter. | He tied the carotid of a dog in 


two places, at about four inches distance ; 
the blood which came out of that portion 
of the artery between the ligatures, when 
opened several hours afterwards, was coagu- 
lated and dark like that of the-veins. 

The blood flowing in small veins very 
much resembles that of the arteries; and 
often in a copious bleeding the colour of 
the blood, at first very dark, becomes gra- 
dually paler, so that, towards the end of the 
operation, the blood which flows exhibits 
more the qualities of that in the arteries, 
which is occasioned by affording a more 
easy and direct passage to the blood. from 
the arteries into the veins by emptying the 
venous system. 

By means of the absorption of caloric by 
the blood, we can explain how the function 
of respiration continues to influence every 
part of the body, and give rise to heat uni- 
formly spread throughout: all our organs. 
In proportion as the blood loses the arterial 
character, it gives out its caloric, for which 
its affinity or capacity diminishes as it be- 
comes venous. If the lungs were the only 
organs in which the matter of heat could be 
disengaged, the temperature of these viscera 
should be very considerably higher than that 
of other parts, and experience proves that it 
is not. vA 

Rest harrow. See Ononis. 

Re’sta zovis. The rest harrow is so 
called because it hinders the plough; hence 
resta bovis. See Ononis. (ities 

RESUSCITATION. The restoring of 
persons apparently dead, to life. Under 
this head, strictly speaking, is considered 
the restoring of those who faint, or have - 
breathed noxious air; yet it is chiefly con- 
fined to the restoring of those who are 
apparently dead from being immersed in 
a fluid, or by hanging. Dr. Curry, of 
Guy’s Hospital, has written a very valuable 
treatise on this subject; and such is its 
importance, that we have thought proper 
to insert the following account: 

“© From considering,”’ he observes, ‘ that» 
a drowned person is surrounded by water 
instead of air, and that in this situation / 
he makes strong and repeated efforts to. 
breathe, we should expect that the. water 
would enter and completely fll the lungs. 
This opinion, indeed, was once very ge~ 
neral, and it, still continues ‘to prevail - 
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among the eommon people. Experience, 
however, has shown, that unless the body 
lies so long in the water as to have its 
living principle entirely | destroyed, the 
quantity of fluid present in the lungs is in- 
considerable ; and it would seem that some 
_ Of this is the natural moisture of the part 

accumulated ; for, upon drowning kittens, 
puppies, &c. in ink, or other colonred 
liquors, and afterwards examining the 
lungs, it is found that very little of the 
coloured liquor has gained admittance to 
them. To explain the reason why the 
lungs of drowned animals are so free from 
water, it is necessary to observe, that the 
muscles which form the opening into the 
wind-pipe are exquisitely sensible, and 
contract violently upon the least irritation, 
as we frequently experience when any 
part of the food or drink happens to touch 
that part. In the efforts made by a drown- 
ing person, or animal, to draw in air, the 
water rushes into the mouth and throat, and 
is applied to these parts, which immediately 
contract in such a manner as to shut up 
the passage into the lungs. This con- 
tracted state continues as long as the 
muscles retain the principle of life, upon 
which the power of muscular contraction 
depends; when that is gone, they become 
relaxed, and the water enters the wind- 
pipe, and completely fills it. On dissect- 
ing the body of a recently-drowned animal, 
no particular fulness of the vessels within 
the skull, nor any disease of the brain or 
its membranes, are visible. The lungs are 
also sound, and the branches of the wind- 
pipe generally contain more or less of a 
frothy matter, consisting chiefly of air, 
mixed with a small quantity of colourless 
fluid. The right cavity of the heart, and 
the trunks of the large internal yeins which 
open into it, and also the trunk and larger 
branches of the artery which carries the 
blood from this cavity through the lungs, 
-are all distended with dark-coloured blood, 
approaching almost to blackness. The 
left cavity of the heart, on the contrary, 
is nearly, or entirely empty, as are like- 
wise the large veins of the lungs which 
supply it with blood, and the trunk and 
principal branches of the great artery 
which conveys the blood from hence to the 
various parts of the body. The external 
blood-vessels are empty; and the fleshy 
parts are as pale as if the animal had been 
bled to death. When a body has lain in 
the water for some time, other appear- 
ances will also be observable; such as, 
the skin livid, the eyes blood-shot, and 
the countenance bloated and swoln; but 
these appearances, though certainly un- 
favourable, do not absolutely prove that 
life is irrecoverably gone. It is now 
known, that in the case ef drowning, no 
_ injury is done to any of the parts essential 
to life; but that the right cavity of the 
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heart, together with the veins and arteries 
leading to and from that cavity, are turgid 
with blood, whilst every other part is al- 
most drained of this fluid, The practice 
of holding-up the bodies of drowned per- 
sons by the heels, or rolling them over a 
cask, is unnecessary; the lungs not being 
filled with any thing that can be evacuated 
in this way. Therefore such a practice is 
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highly dangerous, as the violence attend- 


ing it may readily burst some of those 
vessels which are already overcharged. 
with blood, and thus convert what was 
only suspended animation, into absolute 
and permanent death, The operation of 
inflating the lungs is a perfectly safe, and 
much more effectual method of removing 
any frothy matter they may contain; and 
whilst it promotes the passage of the blood 
through them, also renders it capable of 
stimulating the left cavity of the heart, and 
exciting it to contraction. As soon as the 
body is taken out of the water, it should 
be stripped of any clothes it may have on, 
and be immediately well dried. It should 
then be wrapped in dry, warm blankets, 
or in the spare clothes taken from some of 
the by-standers, and be removed as quickly 
as possible to the nearest house that can 
be got convenient for the purpose. The 
fittest will be one that has a tolerably 
large apartment, in which a fire is ready, 
or can be made. The body may be car- 
ried.in men’s arms, or laid upon a door; 
or, in case the house be at a distance 
from the place, if a, cart can be procured, 
let the body be placed in it, on one side, 
upon some straw, with the head and upper 
part somewhat raised; and in this position 
a brisk motion will do no harm. Whatever 
be the mode of conveyance adopted, par- 
ticular care should be taken that the head 
be neither suffered to hang backwards, 
nor to bend down with the chin upon the 
breast. When arrived at the house, lay 
the body on a mattress, or a double blanket, 
spread upon a low table, or upon a 
door supported by stools; the head and 
chest being elevated by pillows. As the 
air of a room jis very soon rendered im- 
pure by a number of people breathing in 
it, for this reason, as well as to avoid the 
confusion and embarrassment attending a 
crowd, no more persons should’ be ad- 
mitted into the apartment where the body is- 
placed, than are necessary to assist imime- 
diately in the recovery: in general six will 
be found sufficient for this purpose, and 
these should be the most active and intelli- 
gent of the by-standers. It will be found 
most convenient to divide the assistants into 
two sets; one set being employed in restor- 
ing the heat of the body, while the other 
institutes an artificial breathing in the best 
manner they are able. Every skilful per- 
son should be provided with a flexible tube 
made of elastic gum, half a yard in length, 
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to ‘introduce into the wind-pipe, and also 
with a similar tube to which a syringe can 
be affixed, to be put into the cesophagus. 
‘Should these not be at hand, air should be 


thrown into the lungs in the best manner 
that can be suggested at the time. Should 


it still be found that, the air does not pass 
readily into the lungs, immediate recourse 
must be had to another and more effectual 
method for attaining that object. As this 
method, however, requires address, and 


also some knowledge of the parts about. 


the throat, we would recommend that 
when there is not a medical gentleman pre- 
sent, the mode already described be tried 
repeatedly before this be attempted. As 
a quantity of frothy matter occupying the 
branches of the wind-pipe, and preventing 
the entrance of the air into the lungs, is 
generally the circumstance which renders 
this mode of inflation necessary, the mouth 
should be opened from ‘time to time 
to remove this matter as it is discharged, 
While one set. of the assistants are engaged 
in performing artificial respiration, the other 
should be employed in communicating 
heat to the body. The warm-bath has. 
been usually recommended for this pur- 
pose; but wrapping the body in blankets, 
or woollen cloths, strongly wrung out of 
warm water, and renewing them as they 
grow cool, besides being a speedier and 
more practicable method of imparting heat, 
has this great advantage, that it admits 
of the operation of inflating .the lungs 
being carried on without interruption. 
Until a sufficient quantity of warm water 
can be got ready, other methods of restor- 
ing warmth may be employed; such as the 
application of dry warm blankets round 
the body and limbs; bags of warm grains 
or sand, bladders or bottles of hot water, 
or hot bricks applied to the hands, feet, 
and under the arm-pits, the bottles and 
bricks being covered with flannel: or the 
body may be placed before the fire, or in 
the sunshine, if strong at the time, and be 
gently rubbed by the .assistants with their 
warm hands, or with clothes heated at the 
fire by. a warming-pan. The restoration 
of heat should always be gradual, and the 
warmth applied ought never to be greater 
than can be comfortably borne by the as- 
sistants. _ If the weather happen to he 
cold, and especially if the body has been 
exposed to it for some time, heat should he 
applied in a very low degree at first: and 
if the weather be under the freezing point, 
and the body, when stripped, feel cold and 
nearly in the same condition with one that 
is frozen, it will be necessary at first to 
rub it well with snow, or wash it with 
cold water; the sudden .application of heat 
in such cases, having been found very per- 
‘nicious. In a shoft time, however, 
warmth must be gradually applied. To 
assist in rousing the activity of the vital 
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principle, it has been customary to apply 
various stimulating matters to different 
parts of the body, But as some of these 
applications are in themselves hurtful, 
and. the others serviceable only according to 
the time and manner of their employment, 
it will be proper to consider them particu- 
larly. The application of all’ such matters 
in ‘cases of apparent death, is founded 
upon the supposition that the skin still 
retains sensibility enough to be affected by 
them. It is well known, however, _ that 
even during life, the skin loses sensibility 
in proportion as it is deprived of heat, and 
does not recover it again until the natural 
degree of warmth be restored. Previous 


_to the restoration of heat, therefore, to 4 


drowned body, all stimulating applications 
are useless, and so far as they interfere 
with the other measures, are also preju- 
dicial. ‘The practice of rubbing the body 
with salt or spirits is now justly con- 
demned. ‘The salt quickly frets the skin, 
and has, in some cases, produced. sores, 
which were very painful and difficult to 
heal after recovery, Spirits of all kinds 
evaporate fast; and thereby, instead of 
creating warmth, as they are expected 
to do, carry off a great deal of heat from 
the body. Spirit of hartshorn, or of sal 
volatile, are liable to the same. objection 
as brandy or other distilled spirits, and are 
besides very distressing to the eyes of the 
assistants. _ When there is reason to think 
the skin has in any degree recovered its sen- 
sibility, let an assistant moisten his hand 
with spirit of hartshorn, or eau de luce, and 
hold it closely applied to one part: in this 
way evaporation is prevented, and the full 
stimulant effect of the application obtained. 
A liniment composed of equal parts of spirit 
of hartshorn and sallad oil, well shaken to- 
gether, would appear to be sufficiently stimu- 
lating for the purpose, and as it evaporates 
very slowly, will admit of being rubbed on 
without producing cold. The. places to 
which such remedies are usually applied, 
are, the wrists, ankles, temples, and the 
parts opposite the stomach and heart. ‘The 
intestines, from their internal situation and 
peculiar constitution, retain their irritability 
longer than the other parts of the body, and, 
accordingly, various means have been pro- 
posed for increasing the action of their fibres, 
in order to restore the activity of the whole 
system. Tobacco-smoke, injected by way - 
of clyster, is what has been generally em- 

ployed with this view, and the fwmigator, or 

instrument for administering it, makes a part 

of the apparatus which is at present dis- 

tributed by the different societies established _ 
for the recovery of drowned persons. Of 
late, however, the use of tobacco-smoke has 

been objected to, and upon very strong 

grounds ; for when we. consider that the 

same remedy is successfully employed with 

the very opposite intention, namely, that of 
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lessening the power of contraction in the 
muscles, and occasioning the greatest relax- 
ation consistent with life, it must be ac- 
knowledged to be a very doubtful, if not 
dangerous remedy, where the powers of life 
are already nearly exhausted. Instead ‘of 
tobacco-smoke then, we would recommend 
a clyster, consisting of a pint or more of 
water, moderately warmed, with the addition 
of one or two table-spoonsful of spirit of 
hartshorn, a heaped tea-spoonful of strong 
mustard, or a table-spoonful of essence of 
peppermint; in defect of one or other of 
these, half a gill or more, of rum, brandy, 
or gin may be added; or the warm water 
given alone. This step, however, need not 
be taken, until artificial respiration has been 
begun ; for it will answer but little purpose 
to stimulate the heart through the medium 
of the intestines, unless we, at the same 
time, supply the left cavity with blood fitted 
to act upon it; which we cannot do without 
first removing the collapsed state of the 
lungs, and promoting the passage of the 
blood through them by a regular inflation. 
As the stomach is a highly sensible part, and 
intimately connected with the heart and 
brain, the introduction of some moderately 
warm and stimulating liquor into it, seems 
well calculated to rouse the dormant powers 
of life. This is very conveniently done by 
means of the syringe and flexible tube. The 
quantity of fluid thrown in ought not to ex- 
ceed half a pint, and may be either warm 
negus, or water with the addition of one or 
other of the stimulating matters recom- 
‘mended above, using, however, only half the 
quantities mentioned there. As soon as the 
pulse or beating of the heart can be felt, the 
inside of the nostrils may be occasionally 
touched with a feather dipt in spirit of harts- 
horn, or sharp mustard ; it being found by 
experience, that any irritation given to the 
nose, has considerable influence in exciting 
the action of the muscles concerned in respir- 
ation. When the natural breathing com- 
‘mences, the’ flexible tube and canula should 
be withdrawn, and any farther inflation 
that may be necessary, performed by blow- 
ing into the nostril. Letting blood has 
‘been generally thought requisite in every 
case of suspended animation. The practice, 
however, does not appear to have been 
‘founded upon any rational principle at first, 
‘and it has been continued from the force of 
“custom, rather than from any experience of 
‘its good effects. In the case of drowned 
‘persons there is not, as in those who suffer 
_from hanging or apoplexy, any unusual ful- 
ness. of the vessels of the brain; and the 
“quantity of blood that can be drawn from the 
external veins, will not sensibly diminish the 
“accumulation of it in those near the heart. Be- 
“sides, blood-letting, which always tends to les- 
sen the action of the heart and arteries in the 
‘living body, cannot be supposed to have a di- 
rectly ‘opposite effeet in “cass of apparent 
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death; on the contrary, if employed here, it 
will hazard the entire destruction of those 
feeble powers which yet remain, and to in- 
crease and support which all our endeavours 
should be directed. When the several mea- 
sures recommended above have been steadily 
pursued for an hour or more, without any ap- 
pearance of returning life, electricity should 
be tried ; experience having shown it to be 
one of the most powerful stimuli yet known, 
and capable of exciting contraction in the 
heart and other muscles of the body, after 
every other stimulus had ceased to produce 
the least effect. Moderate shocks are found 
to answer best, and these should, at intervals, 
be passed through the chest in different di- 
rections, in order, if possible, to rouse the 
heart to act. Shocks may likewise be sent 
through the limbs, and along the spine ; but 
we are doubtful how far it is safe or useful 
to pass them through the brain, as some have 
recommended. The body may be conveni- 
ently insulated, by placing it on a door, sup- 
ported by a number of quart bottles, whose 
sides are previously wiped with a towel, to 
remove any moisture they may have con- 
tracted. By experiments made on different 
animals, it is found that the blood passes 
through the lungs most readily when they 
are fully distended with air; consequently, 
that if the lungs of a drowned person are 
inflated, and kept in the expanded state 
whilst the electric shock is passed through 
the chest, the blood accumulated in the right 
cavity of the heart and.its vessels, will move 
forward without any resistance, should the 
heart be brought to contract upon it. As 
soon as the shock is given, let the lungs be 
emptied of the air they contain, and filled 
again with fresh air; then pass another 
shock, and repeat this until the heart is 
brought into action, or until it appear that 
all farther attempts are useless. In order 
more certainly to pass the shock through the 
heart, place the knob of one discharging rod 
above the collar-bone of the right side, and 
the knob of the other above the short ribs of 
the left: the position of the discharging 
rods, however, may be changed occasionally, 
so as to vary the direction of the shock. 
Two thick brass wires, each about eighteen 
inches long, passed through two glass tubes, 
or wooden cases, well varnished, and having 
at one end a knob, and at the other a ring 
to fasten the brass chain to, form very con- 
venient discharging rods; and by means of 
them, the shock may be administered with- 
out the risk of its being communicated to 
the assistants, or carried off by the skin 
being wet. When the patient is so far re- 
covered as to be able to swallow, he should 
be put into a warm bed, with his head and 
shoulders somewhat raised by means of pil- 
lows. Plenty of warm wine-whey, ale-pos- 
set, or other light and moderately nourishing 
drink, should now be given, and gentle 
sweating promoted, by wrapping the feet - 
we re ts SA Tia 
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and legs in flannels weil wrung out of hot 
water. If the stomach and bowels feel dis- 
tended and uneasy, a clyster, consisting of 


a pint of warm water, with a table-spoonful 


of common salt, or an ounce or more of 
‘Glauber’s or Epsom salt, dissolved in it, 
may be administered. The general practice, 
in this case, is to give an emetic; but con- 
sidering that the powers of the machine are 
‘still very weak, the agitation of vomiting is 
‘certainly hazardous. The. patient should 
on no account be left alone, until the senses 
are perfectly restored, and he be able to 
assist himself; several persons having re- 
lapsed and been lost, from want of proper 
attention te them, after the vital functions 
were, to all appearance, completely estab- 
lished. Either from the distension which 
the arteries of the lungs have suffered, or 
from the sudden change from great coldness 
to considerable warmth, it now and then 
happens, that the patient is attacked, soon 
after recovery, with inflammation of some of 
the parts within the chest. This occurrence 
is pointed out by.pain in the breast or side, 
4nereased on inspiration, and accompanied 
with frequent, and full or hard pulse, and 
sometimes with cough. Here the taking 
away some blood from the arm, or the ap- 
plication of cupping-glasses, leeches, or a 
blister, over the seat of the pain, will be 
very proper; but the necessity for these 
measures, as well as the time for putting 
them in practice, should be left to the judg- 
ment and discretion of a medical person. 
Dull pain in the head, lasting sometimes for 
two or three days, is by no means an un- 
frequent complaint in those who are re- 
covered from this and from the other states 
of suspended animation; and here also a 
moderate bleeding from the neck, either 
with the lancet or with cupping-glasses, may 
prove serviceable. 

In hanging, the external veins of the 
neck are compressed by the cord, and the 
return of the blood from the head thereby 
- impeded, from the moment that suspension 

takes place; but as the heart continues to 
act for a few seconds after the wind-pipe is 
closed, the blood which is sent to the head 
during this interval, is necessarily accumu- 
lated there. Hence it is, that in hanged 
persons the face is greatly swoln, and of a 
dark red or purple colour: the eyes are com~ 
monly suffused with blood, enlarged, and 
prominent. On dissection, the blood-vessels 
of the brain are found considerably dis- 
tended; but, in general, no further marks 
of disease appear within the skull. 
lungs are found generally quite collapsed, 
and free from frothy matter. . ‘The heart and 
“the large blood-vessels adjoining to it, ex~- 
“hibit the same appearances as in the bodies 
of drowned persons. From the great ac- 
eumulation of blood in the vessels of the 
. head, many have been of opinion, that. hang- 


ing kills chiefly by inducing apoplexy; but 


The 


‘ bowels in their place. 
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the: following experiment made at Edin» 


burgh several years ago, by an eminent me~ 


dical professor there, clearly proves, that ini 
hanging as well as in drowning, the ex- 
clusion of air from the lungs is the immediate 
cause of death. A dog was suspended by 
the neck with. a cord, an opening having 
been previously made in the wind-pipe, be- 
low the place where the cord was applied, so 
as to admit air into the lungs. In this state 
he was allowed to hang for three quarters of 
an hour, during which time the circulation 
and breathing went on. He was then cu 
down, without appearing to have suffered 
much from the experiment. The cord was 
now shifted below the opening into the wind- 
pipe, so as to prevent the ingress of air 
to the lungs; and the animal being again 
suspended, he was completely dead in a few 
minutes. Upon the whole, then, it appears, 
that the same measures recommended for 
drowned persons, are also necessary here; 
with this addition, that opening the jugular 
veins, or applying cupping-glasses to the 
neck, will tend considerably to facilitate the 
restoration of life, by lessening the quantity 
of blood contained in the vessels of the head, 
and thereby taking off the pressure from the 
brain. Exceptin persons whoare very full of 
blood, the quantity taken away need seldom 
exceed an ordinary tea-cupful, which will in 
general be sufficient to unload the vessels 
of the head, without weakening the powers 
of life. 

RE/TE. A net. A congeries of ves- 
sels, or any animal substance resembling a 
net. 

Re'rz matrrcnu. The fine net-work 
of the extremities of the pulmonary arteries. 

Re’ts mina’site. A net-work of blood- 
vessels in the basis of the brain of quad- 
rupeds. pi 

RE’/TE MUCO’SUM. 
lare. Corpus mucosum. Mucus Malpighi. 
A mucous substance, deposited, in a net- 
like form, between the epidermis and cutis, 
which covers the sensible cutaneous papillz, 
connects the epidermis with the cutis, and 
gives the colour to the body: in Europeans 
it is of a white colour, in Ethiopians black. 
See Skin. 

RETICULAR. (Reticularis, from rete, 
a net.) Interwoven like a net. 

RETIFORM. (Retiformis, from rete, 
a net, and forma, resemblance.) Net-like. 

RE'TINA. (From rete, a net.) Am- 
phiblestroides. The third or innermost mem- 
brane of the eye, expanded round the cho- 
roid coat, to the ciliary ligament. It is the 
true organ of vision, and is formed by an 
expansion of the pulp of the optic nerve. 

Retina‘cutum. (From retineo, to prop 
or restrain.) An instrument for keeping the 

RETORT.  (Retorta, from retorqueo, 
to bend back again; probably so called be- 
cause its neck was curved and bent back 


Corpus reticu- — 
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‘again. ) ° A chemical vessel employed for 

“many distallations, and most frequently for 
' .those which require a degree of heat supe- 
‘rior to that of boiling water. They differ in 
‘form: and materials: when pierced with a 
little hole in their roof, they are called tubu- 
‘lated retorts. They are made of common 
- glass, stone-ware, and iron. 

Rerra‘croR A’NGULI O'RIS. 
.cinator. 

RETRAHE’NTES AURIS.  Poste- 
rior auris, of Winslow. Retrahentes auri- 
cule, of Albinus. Deprimens auricule, 
of Douglas.  Retrahentes auriculam, of 
Cowper, and mastoido-conchinien, of Du- 

-mas., ‘Two small bundles of muscular fibres 
_. which arise from the external and posterior 

‘part of the mastoid process of the temporal 
bone immediately above the insertion of the 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus muscle. They are 
inserted into that part of the back of the ear 

- which is opposite to the septum which divides 
the concha and scapha. Their use is to draw 
the ear backwards, and stretch the concha. 

Retrocedent gout. See Arthritis. 

RETROVERSION. . See Uterus, re- 
-€roversion of. . 

REVERBERATORY FURNACE. 
- See Furnace. 

REVULSION.  (Revulsio, from revel- 
lo; to draw away.) An old term used by 
the humoral pathologists, signifying the 
drawing of humours a contrary way. 

RHABA’/RBARUM. (From Rha, and 
‘barbarus, wild; so called because it was 
‘brought from the banks of the Rha, now 
-called the Wolga, in Russia.) See Rheum. 

Ruara’RBaARUM ALBUM. See Convol- 
‘yulus Mechoacanna. 

Raaza’RBaARUM  ANTIQUO’RUM. 


Rheum Rhaponticum. 
la 
RuyaBa RBARUM DIOSCO RIDIS. See Rheum 


See Buc- 


See 


' Rhaporticum. 

RuHABA’RBARUM MONACHO RUM. See Ru- 
‘mew patientia. 

Ruapa’RpanuM Srsx’Ricum. See Rheum 
-undulatum. 


RwABA RBARUM TARTA RICUM. See Rhewm. 

Reasa/RBARUM VE RUM. See Rheum. 

Ruacuia‘tera. (From paxis, the spine 
of the back, and adyos, pain.) A pain in 
the spine of the back. 


RHA‘CHIS.  (‘Paxis, the spine of the 
back.) See Spine. : 
Ruacuisa’cra. (From paxis, the spine 


of the back, and aypa, a prey.) A species 
-of gout fixed in the spine of the back. 
Ruacuita. (From paxis, the spine of 
the back.) A muscle. belonging to the 
spine of the back. 
Ruacurtis. See Rachitis. 
Ruaco’sis. (From pakos, a rag.) A 
ragged excoriation of the relaxed scrotum. 
- RHA’/GADES. = (From _ pryvupt, ’ to 
-break or bruise.) Chaps.  Clefts.. Ma- 
_ lignant, dry, and deep cutaneous fissures. 
« Ruacorpes. (From pag, a grape-stone, 
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and et8os,'a likeness; so called from its 
likeness in colour to a grape-seed. ). Ap- 
plied to the retiform tunic of the eye. 

Rua’uyi Ba’ccoa.  Buckthorn-berries, 

RHA’MNUS. (From paiw, to destroy, 
because of its many thorns.) . 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 
Buckthorn. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the purg- 
ing buckthorn. See Rhamnus catharticus. 

Rua’Mnvs carua’rticus. The system- 
atic name of the buckthorn. Spina cer- 
vind. Rhamnus solutivus. Spina infecto- 
via. Cervispina. Purging buckthorn. The 
fruit or berries of this shrub, Rkamnus : 
spinis terminalibus floribus quadrifidis dioicis, 
Soltis ovatis, cawle erecto, of Linnzus, have 
been: long received into the materia medica: 
they contain a pulpy deep green juice, of a 
faint unpleasant smell, a bitterish, acrid, 
nauseous taste, which operates briskly by 
stool, producing thirst, dryness of the mouth 
and fauces, and severe gripings, unless 
some. diluting liquor be drank plentifully 
after it: at present it is rarely prescribed 
except as a drastic purge. The dose is said 
to be about twenty of the fresh berries in 
substance ; twice or thrice that number in de- 
coction ; a drachm or a drachm and a half of. 
the dried berries; an ounce of the expressed 
juice, or half an ounce of the rob or extract, 
obtained by inspissating the juice. 

Rua’mnus FRA’NauLA. ‘The systematic 
name of the black alder. Frangula alnus. 
Alnus nigra. This officinal tree is the 
Rhamnus > inermis floribus monogynis her- 
maphroditis, foliis integerrimis, of Linnzus. 

All the parts of this tree, as well as of the 
common alder, are astringent and bitter. 
The bark is most astringent ; a decoction of 
it has. cured agues, and is often used to re- 
pel inflammatory tumours of the throat, by 
way of gargle. ‘The inner yellow bark of 
‘the trunk, or root, given. to 3ij., vomits,, 
purges, and gripes; but, joined with aro- 
matics, it operates more agreeably. An in- 
fusion, or decoction in water, inspissated to 
an extract, acts yet more mildly than these, 
It is mostly employed by the common peo- 
ple in dropsy and other disorders. The 
berries of alder are purgative. They are 
not in use under their own name, but are 
often substituted for buckthorn berries; to 
discover which, it should be observed, that 
the berries of the black alder have a black 
skin, a blue juice, and two. seeds in each of 
them ; whereas the buckthorn berries have a 
green juice, and commonly four seeds. The 
substitution of one for the other is not of 
amaterial consequence, as the plants belong 
-to the same genus, and the berries do not 
differ greatly. 

Dr. Murray, of Gottingen, recommends, 
from his own experience, the leaves of alder 
chopped in small pieces, and heated over the 
fire, as the best remedy with which he is ac. 
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‘quainted for» dispersing — milk ‘in ‘the 

breasts. — | it. 
~Rua’'mnvs zzyeuus. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the jujubs. 


See Jujube. 
' )Riura’pnanus. See Raphanus. 
Ruravontic. A term applied to rhubarb. 


‘Rhapontic rhubarb. See Rheum rhaponti- 
cum. ut 

Ruavo’xticum. (The Rha of Pontus, 
3. @. the Rha, in Russia, a river on whose 
-panks it’grew.) Sée Rheum rhaponticum. 

RwaroNTICUM VULGARE OFFICINA’RUM. 
See Centaurea. Macca dae 


RHATA‘NIA. This substance has been . 


long known to the manufacturers of port 
wine ; it is the production of Peru, and is 


probably the root of the cinchona cordifolia. . 


Tt is described as externally resembling the 
root of the rubia tinctorum, to the taste, 
being aromatic, bitter, and very astringent ; 
its infusion or decoction turns black with 
sulphate of iron and precipitates tannin. 
The principal virtues appear to reside in the 
cortical part of the root which ‘is thick and 
resinous. An opinion prevails that the sub- 
stance sold in the shops under the name of. 
foreign extract of bark is made from the 
‘rhatania. 

It is well known that the medical virtues 
of this root are powerfully tonic. In debi- 
lity of the digestive organs, in chronic rheu- 
matism, fluor albus, and in intermittent fe- 
vers, it has been employed with good effect. 
While given in doses similar to cinchona, it 
thas the advantage of being only one-third 
the price of that substance. 

REHAZES, was born at Rei, in the pro- 
vince of Khorasan, about the year 852. 
“He is said not to have commenced the study 
of medicine till more than thirty years old, 
having previously removed to Bagdad: but 
by indefatigable application he obtained the 
highest reputation ; and was selected to 
superintend the. celebrated hospital of that 
‘city. He has been considered as the Galen 
‘of the Arabians; and from his assiduous 
‘attention during the rest of a long life to the 
varieties of disease, he obtained the appella- 
‘tion of the experienced. He travelled much 
in pursuit of knowledge, particularly into 
his native country ; and was much consulted 
by Almanzor, the chief of that province, to 
whom several of his writings are dedicated, 
‘as well as by other princes. Abi Osbaia 
enumerated 226 treatises composed by 
Rhazes, but only a few of these are preserved 
through the medium of Latin translations. 
The ten books, dedicated to Almanzor, were 
designed by him as a complete body of 
physic, and indeed may be regarded as the 
great magazine of all the ‘Arabian. medicine ; 
the ninth book in particular, treating of the 
cure of diseases, was in such general estim- 
ation for several centuries, as to be used as 
a text-book by professors. However they 
contain little more than’ the substance of the 
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writings of the Greek physicians ; ‘though 


‘certainly the small-pox, and:a few other dis- 
eases, are first distinctly described by Rhazes. 
‘He was author also of the first treatise on 


the diseases of children. The use of che- 


‘mical. preparations in medicine appears like- 


wise to have originated with him, or at least 
with some of the Arabians. He died in the 
year 932. Besides the ten books above 
mentioned, and the tract on Small-poz, _ 
there are extant by him a sort of common- 
place book, entitled « Continens ;’’ and six 
books of Aphorisms, under the title of « De 
Secretis.”” Kiss i > 

Rar's ra’prx. “Rhubarb roots 

Rurums. (From pew, to flow.) A de- 
fluxion, a common cold or catarrh, 

RHE’UM. (From Rha, a river in Rus- 
sia.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 


“the Linnzan system. Class, Enneandria. 


Order, Trigynia. Rhubarb. 
2. 'The pharmacopceial name of the offi- 
cinal rhubarb. See Rheum palmatum. 
Rur'um prarma’rum. The systematic 
name of the officinal rhubarb. Rhabarbarum. 


“Rheon. Rheum. Barbaria. Lapathum orien- 


tale. Lapathum chinense. Rhabarbarum ve- 
Rhabarbarum tartaricum. Rhubarb. 
It was not until the year 1732 that natu- 
ralists’ became acquainted with any plant 
which seemed to: afford the Rhabarbarum 
officinale ; when some plants received from 
Russia: by Jussieu at’ Parjs, and Rhaud at 
Chelsea, were said to supply this important 
desideratum, and as such were adopted by 
Linneus, in his first edition-of the species 
Plantarum, under the name of Rheum Rha- 
barbarum. This, however, was not gene- 
rally received as the genuine rhubarb plant ; 
and with a view to. ascertain this matter 
more completely, Kaw Boerhaave procured 
from a Tartarian rhubarb merchant the seeds 
of those plants whose roots he annually 
sold, and which were admitted at Peters- 
burg to be the true rhubarb. These seeds 
were soon propagated, and were discovered 
by De Gorter to produce two distinct Spe- 


cies, viz. the R. Rhabarbarum, of Linnzxus, 


or as it has since been called, the R. Undu- 
latum, and another species, a specimen of 
which was presented to Linnzus, who de- 
clared it to be a new-one; and it was first 
mentioned in.the second edition of the spe- 
cies Plantarum, in 1762, by the name of 
R. Palmatum. © Previous to this time De 
Gorter had repeatedly sent its seeds to Lin- 
nus, but the young plants which they pro- 
duced constantly perished; at length he 
obtained the fresh root, which succeeded 
very well at Upsall, and afterwards enabled 
the younger Linnxus to. describe this 
plant, ann. 1767. But two years ante- 
cedent to this, Dr. Hope’s account of the 
Rheum Palmatum, as it grew in the botanic 
garden near Edinburgh, had been read be- 
fore the Royal Society at London; and of 
the great estimation in which this plant was 
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held by him, we have the’ following proof : 
‘© From the perfect similarity of this root 
-with the best foreign rhubarb, in taste, smell, 
‘colour, and purgative qualities, we cannot 
doubt of our being at last possessed:of the 
-plant which produces the true rhubarb, and 
‘may reasonably entertain ‘the agreeable ex- 
-pectation of its proving a very important 
acquisition to Britain.” d 
But from the relation we have given, it 
appears that both the seeds of the R. Pal- 
matum, and the R. Undulatum, were trans- 
mitted. to Petersburgh, as those of the true 
‘rhubarb ; -we are therefore to conclude, that 
the former species has an equal claim to this 
‘importance with the latter; and from fur- 
ther inquiries made in Russia there is the 
best authority for believing that the R. 
-Compactum. also’ affords: this very useful 
drug. Tlie seeds of the R. Palmatum were 
first introduced into Britain in 1762, by Dr. 
Hounsy (who sent them from Russia), and 
were supposed to be a part of that already 
mentioned ; and since their prosperous cul- 
tivation by the late professor of botany at 
-Edinburgh, the propagation of this plant has 
been gradually extended to most of our 
English gardens, and with a degree of suc- 
cess which promises in time to supersede 
-the importation of the foreign root. ‘Two 
‘sorts of rhubarb roots are usually imported 
‘into this country for medical use; viz. the 
-Chinese and. the Tartary rhubarb ; the first 
is in oblong pieces, flattish on one side, and 
convex on the other ; compact, hard, heavy, 
internally of a dull-red colour, variegated 
‘with yellow and white, and when recently 
~powdered, -appears yellow, but on being 
kept becomes gradually redder. The second 
‘is the most valuable, and is brought to us 
‘in roundish pieces, with a large hole through 
the middle of each; it is-more soft and 
friable than the former sort, and exhibits, 
when broken; many streaks of a bright red 
colour. ‘ The marks of the goodness of 
‘rhubarb are, the - liveliness of its colour 
when cut; its being firm and solid, but not 
flinty or hard; its being easily pulverable, 
‘and appearing when powdered of a fine 
bright yellow colour; its imparting to the 
“'spittle when chewed a deep saffron tinge, 
and not proving slimy or mucilaginous in 
‘the mouth; its taste is subacrid, bitterish, 
and somewhat styptic; the smell lightly 
aromatic.” 
The purgative qualities of rhubarb are 
extracted more perfectly by water than by 
rectified spirit: the part remaining after the 


action of water is almost if not wholly in- , 


active; whereas after repéated digestion in 
‘spirit, it proves still very considerably pur- 
“gative. The virtue of a watery infusion, 

-on being inspissated by a gentle heat is so 
- «much diminished, that a’ drachm of the ex- 
tract is said to have scarcely any greater 
effect than a scruple of the roct In substance. 


-as well as in quality. 
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The spirituous tincture loses less; half a 
drachm of this extract proving moderately 
purgative. The qualities of this. root, says 
Dr. Cullen, are that of a gentle purgative, ~ 
and so gentle that it is often inconvenient 
on account of the bulk of the dose required, 
which in adults must be from 3s. to 3j. 
When given in a large dose it will occasion 
some griping, as other purgatives do; but 
it, is hardly ever heating to the system, or 
shows the other effects of the more drastic 
purgatives. ‘The purgative quality is ac- 
companied with a bitterness, which is often 
useful in restoring the tone of the stomach 


-when it has been lost; and, for the most 


part, its bitterness makes it sit better on the 
stomach than many other purgatives do. Its 
operation joins well with neutral laxatives ; 
and both together operate in a lesser dose 
than either of them would singly. Some 
degree of stypticity is always evident in this 
medicine; and as this quality acts when 
that of the purgative has ceased, so.in cases 
of diarrhoea, when any evacuation is proper, 
rhubarb has. been: considered as the most 
proper remedy to be employed. It must, 
however, be remarked here, that in many 
cases of diarrhoea, no further evacuation 
than what is occasioned by the disease, is 
necessary or proper. ‘The use of rhubarb, 
in substance, for keeping the belly regular, 
for which it is frequently employed, is by 
no means proper, as the astringent quality 
is ready to undo what the purgative has 
done ; but it is found that the purpose men- 
tioned may be obtained by it, if the rhubarb 
is chewed in the mouth, and no more is 
swallowed than what the saliva has dissolved. 
And it must be remarked that in this way 
employed it is very useful: to dyspeptic per- 
sons. Analogous to this, is the use of rhu- 
barb in solution, in which it appears to me, 
that the astringent quality is not so largely 
extracted as to operate so powerfully as when 
the rhubarb was employed in substance. 

The officinal preparations of this drug 
are, a watery and a vinous infusion, a sim- 
ple and a compound tincture. | It is also an 


ingredient in different compositions. 


Rur’um ryHapo nticum. The systematic 
name of the rhapontic rhubarb. Rhapon- 
ticum. Rhabarbarum dioscoridis. Rhabar- 
barum antiquorum. ‘The root of this spe- 
cies appears to have been the true rhubarb 
of the antients. By some it is confounded 
with the modern rhubarb, though consider- 
ably different from that root in appearance, 
The rhapontic is of a 
dusky colour on its surface, and a loose 
spongy texture; is more adstringent than 
rhubarb, and less purgative; in this last 
intention, ‘two or three drachms are required 
for.a dose. "iE 

Ryrum vuNnvuta’rum. The systematic 
name of the Siberian rhubarb. The Rheum 
undulatum ; foliis subvillosis undulatis petio- 
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tis @quulibus, of. Linneus. It possesses 


similar virtues to those of the palmate species, 
and is in common use in Russia. 
RHE’UMA. (From pew, to flow.) The 
‘discharge from the nostrils or lungs arising 
from cold; hence the following lines of the 
-school of Salernum : 
St fluit ad pectus, dicatur rheuma- ca- 


tarrhus, 

Ad fauces branchus, ad nares esto co- 
ryza ! 

RHEUMATI'SMUS. (From pevpe- 


ri2@, to be afflicted with defluxions.) Do- 
dores rheumatici et arthritici, of Hoffman. 
Myositis, of Sagar. ‘This is a genus of -dis- 
ease in the Class Pyrexie, and Order Phleg- 
masie, of Cullen; characterized by pyrexia, 
pains in the joints, increased by the action 
of the muscles belonging to the joint, and 
theat of.the part. ‘The blood, after vene- 
section, exhibits an inflammatory. crust. 
‘Rheumatism is distinguished into acute and 
chronic. The acute is preceded by shiver- 
ing, heat, thirst, and frequent pulse; after 
which the pain commences, and soon fixes 
on the joints. The chronic rheumatism is 
distinguished by pain in the joints, without 
pyrexia, and is divided into three species ; 
dumbago, affecting the loins; ischias, or 
_sciatica, affecting the hip ; and arthrodynia, 
or pains in the joints. The acute rheuma- 
tism mostly terminates in one of these spe- 
cies. : 

Rheumatism may arise at all times of the 
year, when there are frequent vicissitudes of 
the weather, from heat to cold, but the 
spring and autumn are the seasons in which 
it is most prevalent ; and it attacks persons 
of all ages ; but very young people are less 
subject to it than adults. 

Obstructed perspiration, occasioned either 

by wearing wet clothes, lying in damp linen, 
or damp rooms, or by being exposed to cool 
air when the body has been much heated by 
exercise, is the cause which usually pro- 
duces rheumatism. Those who are much 
afflicted with this complaint, are very apt to 
be sensible of the approach of wet weather, 
by finding wandering pains about them at 
‘that period. 

Acute rheumatism usually comes on with 

lassitude and rigors, succeeded by heat, 

thirst, anxiety, restlessness, and a hard pulse ; 
soon after which, excruciating pains are felt 
in different parts of the body, but more par- 
ticularly in the joints of the shoulder, wrist, 
knees, and ankles, or perhaps in the hip; 
and these keep shifting from one joint to an- 
other, leaving a redness and swelling in 
every part they have occupied, as likewise a 
great tenderness to the touch. . Towards 
evening there is usually an exacerbation, or 
increase of fever; and during the night, the 
pains become more severe, and shift fram one 
joint to another. 

Early in the course of the disease, some 
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‘degree of sweating’ usually occurs ; but it 


is seldom: so copious as either to remove 
the pains or to prove critical. In the be- 
ginning, the urine is without any sedi- 
ment; but as the disease advances in its 
progress, and the fever admits of consider- 
able remissions, a. lateritious sediment is de- 
posited ; but this by no means proves: cri~ 
ticak itt 

Chronic rheumatism is attended with pains 
in the head, shoulders, knees, and other 
large joints, which, at times are confined to 
one particular part, and at others shift from 
one joint to another, without occasioning 
any inflammation or fever; and in_ this 


‘manner the complaint continues often for 


a considerable time, and at length goes 
off. 

No danger is attendant on chronic rheu- 
matism; but a person having’ been once 
attacked with it, is ever afterwards more or 
less liable to returns of it; and an incurable 
anchylosis is sometimes formed, in conse- 
quence of very frequent relapses. Neither 
is the acute rheumatism frequently accompa- 
nied with much danger; but, in a few in- 
stances, the patient has been destroyed by 
general inflammation, and now and then by 
a metastasis to some vital part, such as the 
head and lungs. Acute rheumatism -al- 
though accompanied with a considerable de- 
gree of inflammation in particular parts, has 
seldom been known to terminate in suppur- 
ation; but a serous or. gelatinous effusion 
takes place. 

Rheumatism seldom proving fatal, very 
few opportunities have offered for dissections 
of the disease. In the few which have oc- 
curred, the same appearances have been ob- 
served. as in inflammatory fever, effusion 
within the cranium, and now and then af- 
fections of some of the viscera. 

In the acute rheumatism the general anti- 
phlogistic plan of treatment is to be pursued, 
so long as the febrile and inflammatory symp- 
toms are severe. It may be sometimes pro- 
per to begin by a moderate abstraction of 
blood, where the patient is young and ple- 
thoric; and if the disease attacks any im- 
portant part, this measure must be more 
actively pursued ; but in general it does not 
appear necessary.) Even the local abstrae- 
tion of blood is hardly advisable, unless the 
affection. be very much fixed to one part, 
and the symptoms urgent: and it may be 
said, that most local applications are rather 
likely to drive the disease from one part to 
another, than to afford. permanent relief. 


. After freely opening the bowels, the chief 


object is to endeavour to procure. a general 


-and mild diaphoresis by antimonial and mer- 


curial preparations, assisted by opium or other 
narcotic, which may also alleviate the pain, 
and occasionally by the warm bath, where the 


skin is particularly harsh and dry. Digitalis, 


by moderating the cireulation, will sometimes. 
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be usefully conjoined with these medicines. 
As the fever abates, and the strength ap- 
pears. impaired, tonics should be given to 
promote the convalescence of the patient, 
and obviate a relapse: and where the inflam- 
mation remains fixed in a particular joint, 
after the pyrexia has ceased, fomentations 
and other local measures, according to the 
state of the part, may be employed for its 
removal. In the arthrodynia, or chronic 
rheumatism, as it is commonly called, the 
remedies of chief efficacy are stimulant dia- 
phoretics in moderate doses regularly perse- 
vered in, assisted by various local means of 
promoting the circulation through the affected 
part. Anodynes may be also used with ad- 
vantage both internally and locally: and 
attention should be paid to support the 
strength, and correct any observable de- 
ficiency in the several functions. 

Rursr’sta. (From ribes, a currant.) See 
Ribes nigrum, Ribes rubrum, and Fruits, 
summer. 

Ruinm'us. (Rhineus, sc. musculus ; 
from piv, the nose.) See Compressor naris. 

Rurvencuy tes. (From pw, the nose, 
and eyxvw, to pourin.) A syringe for the 
nose. 

Rarnoryo’wia. (From piv, the nose, and 
dwn, the voice.) A nasal voice. 

Ruiza’cra. (From piga, the root, and 
aypeve, to seize.) An instrument for taking 
out the roots or stumps of teeth. 

RHO'DIA. (From podov, a rose; so 
called because its root smells like the da- 
mask rose.) See Rhodiola. 

Ruopi'oLa ro’sra. The radix rhodizx of 
some pharmacopceias is the produce of the 
Rhodiola rosea, of Linnzus, called rosewort. 
When dry, it has a very pleasant smell, 
resembling that of the damask rose. In 
this odorous matter the medical virtue of 
the root resides. Poultices in which this 
root enters as a chief ingredient are said 
to allay violent pains of the head. 

Ruopium wrenum. (From podov, a 
rose; a wood which smells like roses.) 
Rhodium, or rose-wood. The wood or root 
of a tree supposed to be the Genista cana- 
rviensis, of Linneus. It is brought from 
the Canary islands. An essential oil is ob- 
tained from it, which is used principally as 
a perfume, but possesses cordial and corro- 
borant virtues. It is also an ingredient in 
the composition of powders for the destruc- 
tion of rats. 

RHODODE'NDRON. (From pode, a 


rose, and devdpor, a tree; so called because | 


its flowers resemble the rose. ) 
' 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Decandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the ole- 
ander. Rose-bay. See Rhododendron chry- 
santhenum. 

RuopopE NDRON CHRYSANTHEMUM. The 
systematic name of the oleander, rose-bay, 
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ot yellow rhododendron. This species of 
rhododendron, foliis oblongis impunctis supra 
scabris venosissimis, corolla rotata irregularé 
gemma florifera ferrugineo-tomentosa, las 
not yet been introduced in Britain ; it is a 
native of Siberia, affecting mountainous 
situations, and flowering in June and July. 

This plant and its medical virtues were 
first described in 1747, by Gmelin and Hal- 
ler.. Little attention, however, was paid to 
it, till the year 1779, when it was strongly 
recommended by Koelpin as an efficacious 
medicine, not only in rheumatism and gout, 
but even in venereal cases; and it is now 
very generally employed in chronic rheuma- 
tisms, in various parts of Europe. The 
leaves, which are the part directed for me- 
dicinal use, have a bitterish subadstringent 
taste. Taken ini a large dose, they prove 
a narcotic poison; and, in moderate doses, 
they are said to occasion heat, thirst, a de- 
gree of delirium, and a peculiar sensation of 
the parts affected. 

As a powerful and active medicine, this 
shrub, says Dr. Woodville, may probably 
be found an addition to the materia medica. 
Dr. Home, who tried it unsuccessfully in 
some cases of acute rheumatism, says, ‘ It 
appears to be one of the most powerful se- 
datives which we have, as, in most of the 
trials, it made the pulse remarkably slow, 
and in one patient reduced it to thirty-eight 
beats. And in other cases, in which the 
rhododendron has been used at Edinburgh, 
it has been productive of good effects, and 
accordingly it is now introduced into the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia. The manner of 
using this plant by the Siberians, was by 
putting two drachms of the dried leaves in 
an earthen pot, with about tem ounces of 
boiling water, keeping it near a boiling 
heat for a night; and this they took in the 
morning, and by repeating it three or four 
times, generally effected a cure. 

Ruopo MeEtI. (From podor, the rose, and 
peat, honey.) Honey of roses. 

Rua’apos pe’rara. Red poppy petals. 

RHCEHAS. (Rheas, -ados, m. From 
pew, to flow.) The wild poppy is some- 
times so called. See Papaver rheas 

RHOMBOIDE'US. (From ‘pop6os, a 
geometrical figure, whose sides are equal 
but not right-angled, and e:dos, resemblance.) 
Rhomboideus major and minor. Rhomboides, 
of Douglas, Winslow, and Cowper; and 
Cervici dorso scapulaire, of Dumas. | This 
muscle, which is so named from its shape, is 
situated immediately under the trapezius. 
We find it usually, though not always, di- 
vided into two portions, which Albinus de- 
scribes as two distinct muscles. The upper- 
most of these, or rhomboideus minor, arises 
tendinous from the spinous processes of the 
three inferior vertebrzee of the neck, and 
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from the ligamentum colli; the lowermost, 


or rhomboideus major, arises tendinous from 
the spinous processes of the back: the 
1 
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former is inserted into the basis of the sca- 
pula, opposite to its spine; the latter into 
all the basis of the scapula, below its spine. 
Its use is to draw the scapula obliquely up- 
wards, and directly backwards. . 
_ Ruopato’sts. (From poraAey, a club. ) 
A disorder in which the hair cleaves toge- 
ther, and hangs down in clusters resembling 
clubs. _ The plaited hair. 

Rhubarb. See Rheum. 

Rhubarb, monks. See Rumex patientia. 

Rhubarb, rhapontic. See Rheum rhapon- 
ticum. , ah oc sage 

RHUS. (From pew, to flow; so called 
because it stops fluxes.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Trigynia. The 
sumach-tree. 

Ruuvs ze'tcics. The Dutch myrtle is 
sometimes so termed. See Myrica gale. 

Ruvs corra’r1a. Sumach. Elm-leaved 
sumach. ‘This plant, Rhus coriaria ; foliis 
pinnatis obtusiuscule serratis ovalibus subtus 
villosis, of “Linnzeus, is a small tree, a native 
of the south of Europe. — It is singular that 
this is the only species of the genus rhus 


which is perfectly innocent ; the others be- 
Both the leaves and 


ing. active poisons. 
berries of this plant are used medicinally, as 
astringents and tonics; the former are the 
most powerful, and have been long in com- 
mon use, where they may be easily obtained 
in various complaints indicating this class of 
remedies. The berries, which are red, and 
of a roundish compressed figure, contain a 
pulpy matter, in which is lodged a brown, 
hard, oval seed, manifesting a considerable 
degree of adstringency. ‘The pulp, even 
when dry, is grateful, and has been disco- 
vered to contain an essential salt, similar to 
that of wood sorrel. An infusion of the 
dried fruit is not rendered black by a solu- 
tion of iron; hence it appears to be desti- 
tute of adstringency. But its acidity is ex- 
tremely grateful ; therefore, like many other 
fruits, these berries may be advantageously 
taken to allay febrile heat, and to correct 
bilious putrescency. 

Rhus radicans. See Rhus vernix. 

Ruus, treninum. ‘The systematic name 
of the Virginian sumach, whose seeds are 
said to be useful in stopping hemorrhages. 
~ Ruus toxicopr’Npron. Poison oak, or 
sumach. This plant is a native of North 
“America. The stems, if cut, exude a 
milky juice, which inflames the skin. The 
leaves, now inserted in the pharmacopeeia, 
are inodorous, and have a mawkish subacrid 
taste. Their. virtues. are extracted more 

“perfectly by water than. by alkohol, They 
prove stimulant and narcotic, when taken 
internally. Dr. Alderson, of Hull, found 
them successful in several cases of paralysis. 
They excite a sense of heat and pricking, 
and irregular twitches in the affected. limbs. 


“They have been sometimes useful, also, in. 


herpetic eruptions. The dose may be from 
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half a grain, gradually increased to four 
grains, two or three times a day. = 
~ Ruus VERNIX. 
tematic name.of a poisonous plant, the 
efficacy of which Dr. Fresnoi has endea- 
voured to prove, in the disease called 
paralysis, and herpetic affections. He, 
in order that others should not suffer 
by his experiments, began “by taking 
an infusion of one of the three foliola of 
which each leaf of this plant consists; and 
as this dose produced no sensible effect, he 
increased the number to twelve.. His urine 
and perspiration were increased in quantity, 
and he had some pains in his belly. He 
relates seven cases, in which he thinks he 
can remove all doubt of the efficacy of this 
infusion, in herpetic affections. From these 
the following are selected : 
« A country woman,” says Dr. Fresnoi, 
“ came to me in the month of July, 1780, 
to consult me about the herpes farinosa, 
with which her face had been covered for 
more than a year. She was ordered to 
take an infusion. of this plant; and, in six 
weeks, was entlrely free from the disease.’’ 
He likewise relates five cases of paralysis, 
which were cured by the use of this plant. ~ 
The leaves of this plant are to be cut 
when in the greatest vigour, about the 
month of June. “ Those who cut this 
plant,” says Dr. F. ‘wear leathern gloves, 
on account of its poisonous qualities.” The 
same gentleman observes, he saw one case 
in which inflammation of the eye-lids was 
produced by the vapour from the plant. 
Four pounds of the leaves being distilled 
with thirty-two pounds of water, give it a 
slight odour, although the plant is entirely 
free from it. Its taste is pungent, and in- 
flames the mouth. The decoction which 
remains in the still is brown, and is gene- 
rally covered with a light brown pellicle. 
When strained and evaporated, it gives a 
shining black extract. The leaves inflame 
and swell the hands.and arms of those who 
take them out of the still, and bring on an 
itching, which remains for several days. 
Forty-two pounds of the leaves afford 
twenty ounces of extract, of a proper con- 
sistence for pills. se 
« A girl, in Flanders,” says Dr. Fres- 
noi, “already subject to fits, laid down 
some flowers in her bed-room. Next day 
she told me that she had undergone a great 
change: that she had had no fits, and slept 
much better. It occurred to me,”’ says. Dr. 
F. “ that the flowers occasioned this change. 
Next day, the flowers being removed, and 
the window opened, the convulsions re- 
appeared ; on their being again introduced, 
the fits disappeared ; which proved plainly 
it was the effect of the flowers. The suc- 
cess of the extract in tussis convulsiva ex- 


"ceeded my hopes ; forty-two children being 


cured of this disorder in Valenciennes, dur- 


“ing the end of the year 1786. Four grains 
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Rhus radicans. The sys- 
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of extract are to be dissolved in four ounces 
of syrup, of which one table-spoonful given 
' to the child every third hour, generally 
abates the cough, and mostly leaves them. 
~RHY’AS. — (‘puas, a disease of the eye. ) 
A decrease or defect of the lachrymal ca- 
runcle. ‘The proximate cause is a native 
defect ; or it may originate from excision, 
erosion, or acrimony. This disorder is 
commonly incurable, and it induces an in- 
curable epiphora, or a continual weeping. 
' Rurrino’sis.. See Rutidosis. 

_RI'BES. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. 
Order, Monogynia. ‘The currant-tree. 

Ri'zes nicrum. Black currant. This 
indigenous plant, Ribes; racemis pitosis, 
Jloribus oblongis, of Linnzus, affords larger 
berries than those of the red, which are said 
tobe peculiarly useful in sore throats, and 
to possess a diuretic power in a very con- 
siderable degree. ‘The leaves of the black 
currant are extremely fragrant, and have 
been likewise recommended for their medi- 
cinal virtue, which Bergius states to be 
mundificans, pellens, diuretica. The of- 
ficinal preparations of the berries are the sy- 
rupus ribis nigri, and the succus ribis nigri 
tnspissatus. 

Rrgys ru'sRuM. Grossularia non spi- 
nosae ‘The red currant. Ribes, inerme ; 
racemis glabris pendulis, floribus planiuscu- 
lis, of Linnzus. The white currant-tree is 
merely a variety of the red, the fruit of both 
is perfectly analogous; therefore, what is 
said of the one applies to the other. The 
red currant is abundantly cultivated in gar- 
dens, and, from its grateful acidity, is uni- 
versally acceptable, either as nature presents 
‘it, or variously prepared by art, with the 
addition of sugar. Considered medicinally, 
it is esteemed to be moderately refrigerant, 
‘antiseptic, attenuant, and aperient. It may 
‘be used with considerable advantage to allay 
‘thirst, in most febrile complaints, to lessen 
an increased secretion of bile, and to correct 
‘a putrid and scorbutic state of the fluids, 
especially in sanguine temperaments ; but, 
‘in constitutions of a contrary kind, it is apt 
to occasion flatulency and indigestion. 

_RIBS. Coste. The ribs are the long 
‘curved bones which are placed in an oblique 
direction at the sides of the chest. ‘Their 

* number is generally twelve on each side ; 
‘but, in some subjects, it has been found to 
‘be thirteen, and in others, though more 
rarely, only eleven. They are distinguished 
into true and false ribs. The seven upper 
‘ribs, which are articulated to the sternum, 
are called true ribs ; and the fiveower ones, 
‘which are not immediately attached to that 
‘Done, are called false ribs. At the posterior 
extremity of each rib we observe a small 
head, divided by a middle ridge into two 
articulating surfaces, covered with cartilage, 
‘which‘are received into two cavities contigu- 
‘ous to each othér, and formed in the upper 
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‘to the parts between the ribs, 
‘see any marks of it in the short ribs, as in 
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and lower part of each dorsal vertebra, as we 

have observed in our description of the 

spine. ‘This articulation, which is secured 

by a capsular ligament, is a species of gin- 

glymus, and allows only of motion upwards 

and downwards. The head of each rib is 

supported by a short neck, and immediately 

beyond this we find a flattened tubercle, af- 

fording an oblong and slightly convex sur- 

face, which is articulated with the transverse 

process of the lowest of the two dorsal yer- ° 
tebre, with which its head is articulated. 

At some little distance from this tuberosity, 

the rib makes a considerable curve, which is 

usually called its angle. From the tubercle 

to the angle the ribs are of considerable 

thickness, and approaching to a cylindrical 

shape; but, from the angle to their anterior 

extremity, they become thinner and flatter. 

To this anterior extremity is fixed a long, 

broad, and strong cartilage, which, in each 

of the true ribs, reaches to the sternum, 

where its articulation is secured by a capsu- 

lar ligament, and by other ligamentous 

fibres. The cartilages of the sixth and se- 

venth ribs being longer than the rest, are 

extended upwards, in order to reach the 

sternum, the inferior portion of which is 

about on a level with the fifth rib. The 

cartilages of these two ribs are usually 

united into one, so as to leave no space be- 

tween them. ‘The false ribs are supported 

in a different manner ; their cartilages ter- 

minate in an acute point before they reach 

the sternum, the eighth rib being attached 

by its cartilage to the lower edge of the car- 

tilage of the seventh, or last of the true 

ribs ; the ninth in the same manner to the | 
eighth ; and the tenth to the ninth; the car- 
tilages of each rib being shorter than that of 
the rib above it. The eleventh and twelfth, 
which are the two lowermost ribs, are not 
fixed at their anterior extremities like the 
other ribs, but hang loose, and are supported 
only by their ligamentous fibres, and by 
muscles and other soft parts. 

The external surface of each rib is some- 
what convex, and its internal surface 
slightly concave. On the inferior and in- 
terior surface of these bones we observe a 


long fossa, for the lodgment of the intercos- 


tal vessels and nerves. This channel, how- 
ever, does not extend through the whole 
length of the rib, being observable neither 


‘at_ the posterior extremity, where the ves- 


sels have not yet reached the bone, nor at 
the fore-end, where they are distributed 


We seldom 


the first, second, eleventh, and twelfth. 
Thus far we have given a description, 
which is applicable to the ribs in general ; 


but, as we find them differing from each 


other in shape, Jength, situation, and other 


respects, it will be right to speak of ‘each. 


rib In particular. 
The jirst rib, which is the shortest of any,., 
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is likewise the most curved. It is. broader. 
than the other ribs, and, instead of being 
placed, as they are, obliquely, and with its 
edges upwards and downwards, it is situ- 
ated nearly in a tranyerse direction, one 
of its edges being placed inwards, or nearly 
so. Of these edges, the inner one is sharp, 
and the outer one somewhat rounded. Its 
inner surface is smooth, and its superior 
surface is sometimes slightly depressed 
anteriorly by the clavicle. The head of 
this rib, instead of being angular, is flat- 
tened, and slightly convex, being received 
into a cavity, which is formed wholly in 
the first vertebra, and not by two vertebra, 
as is the case with the other ribs. . 

The second rib is longer than the first, 
but shorter than the ribs below it. Its an- 
gle is placed at a small distance from its 
tuberosity, and its head is articulated with 
two vertebre, like the other ribs, The 
other ten ribs, the two last only excepted, 
differ from the general description we have 
given, chiefly in the difference of their 
length, which goes on gradually increasing, 
from the first or uppermost, to the seventh 
or last of the true ribs, and as gradually 
diminishing from that to the twelfth. ‘Their 
obliquity, in respect to the spine, likewise 
increases as they descend, as does the dis- 
tance between the head and angle of each 
rib, from the first rib to the ninth. The 
two lowest ribs differ from all the rest in 
the following particulars: — Their heads, 
like that of the first rib, are rounded, and 
received into a cavity formed entirely 
in the bady of one vertebra; they have 
no tubercle for their articulation with the 
transverse processes, to which they are 
only loosely fixed by lgaments, and, in 
this respect, the tenth rib is sometimes 
found to agree with them: they are much 
shorter than the rest of the false ribs, and the 
twelfth is still shorter than the eleventh. 
The length of the latter, however, is, dit- 
ferent in different subjects, and’ is not 
always: found to be the same on_ both 
sides,  Anteriorly, as we have already ob- 
served, their cartilages are short and loose, 
not being attached to the cartilages of the 
other ribs; and this seems to be, because 
the most considerable motions of the 
trunk are not performed on the: lumbar 
vertebre alone, but likewise on the lower 
vertebre of the back; so that if these two 
ribs had been confined anteriorly, like the 
rest, and likewise united to the bodies of 
two vertebre, and to the tranyerse pro- 
cess, this disposition would have impeded 


the motion of the two last vertebree of the 


back, and consequently would have affected 
the motion of the trunk in general, 

The use of the ribs is to give form to the 
thorax, and to cover and defend the lungs ; 
also to assist in breathing; for they are 
joined. to the vertebra by regular hinges, 
which allow of short motions, and to the 
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sternum by cartilages, which yield to the 
motion of the ribs, and return again wheu 
the muscles cease to act. 
' Ribwort. The Plantago lanceolata, of 
Linnezus, or narrow-leaved plantain, is 
sometimes so termed. ; 

Rice. See Oryza. 


 RI'CINUS. (Quasi pw kuvos, a dog’s 


nose; because they stick to the noses of , 


dogs. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monoecia. Order, 
Monadelphia. . 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the plant 
which affords the seed from which the 
castor-oil is prepared. ssa iba 

Ricinus communis. The systematic 
name of the castor-oil plant. Cataputia 
major. Ricinus vulgaris. Palma christi.: 
Ricinus foliis peltatis subpalmatis serratis, of 
Linnzus. This plant appears to be the 
Kuct, or Kpotwy, of Dioscorides, who ob- 
serves, that the seeds are powerfully ca- 
thartic; it is also mentioned by Aétius, 
Paulus A.gineta, and Pliny. The ricinus 
was first cultivated in England, in the time 
of Turner, and is now annually reared in 
many gardens in the neighbourhood of 
London; and in that of Dr. Saunders, at 
Highbury, the plant grew to a state of great 
perfection. An oil extracted from the 
seeds of this plant, and known by the name 
of oleum ricini, palma christi, or castor 
oil, is the drug to which the pharmaco- 
peeias refer, and which has lately come 
into frequent use, as a quick but gentle 
purgative. : 

The London College directs this oil to 
be expressed from the seeds in the same 
way as that of the oil of almonds, and with- 
out the assistance of heat, by which the 
oil would seem to be obtained in the purest 
state. However, we have some reason to 
believe that this method is seldom prac- 
tised, and that the oil usually employed 
here is imported from the West Indies, 
where it is commonly prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : — “ The seeds being freed 
from the husks, or pods, which are gathered 


‘upon their turning brown, and when be- 


ginning to burst open; are first bruised in 
a mortar, afterwards tied up in a linen bag, 
and then thrown into a large pot, with a 
sufficient quantity of water (about eight 
gallons, to one gallon’ of the seeds), and 
boiled till the oil is risen to the surface, 
when it is carefully skimmed off, strained 
and kept for use. 
is entirely free from acrimony, and will 
stay upon the stomach when it rejects all 
other medicines.” Mr. Long remarks, that 
the oil intended for medicinal use, is 
more frequently cold drawn, or extracted 


from the bruised seeds by means of a hand- ~~ 
press. But this is thought more acrimo- 


nious than that prepared by coction. Dr. 


Browne is also of this opinion, and prefers eo 


“ hy ha 2 
niet 


Thus prepared, the oil - 
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the oil prepared by coction to that by ex- 
pression ; he attributes its greater mildness 
to the action of the fire, observing that the 
expressed oil, as well the mixed juices 
of the seeds, are far more active and violent 
in their operation. 

Dr. Cullen’ observes, that * this oil, 
when the stomach can be reconciled to it, 
is one of the most agreeable purgatives we 
can employ. It has.this particular adyan- 
tage, that it operates sooner after its ex- 
hibition than any other purgative I know 
of, as it commonly operates in two or three 
hours. It seldom gives any griping, and its 
operation is generally moderate, producing 
one, two, or three stools only. It is par- 
ticularly suited to cases of costiveness, and 
even to cases of spasmodic colic. 

In the West Indies, it is found to be one 
of the most certain remedies in the dry 
belly-ache, or colica pictonum. It is sel- 
dom found heating or irritating to the. rec- 


tum; and, therefore is sufficiently well. 


suited to hemorrhoidal persons. 

The only inconvenience . attending the 
use of this medicine is, that as an oil it is 
nauseous to some persons; and that, when 
the dose is large, it occasions sickness at 
the stomach for some time after it is taken. 
To obviate these inconveniencies, several 
means have been tried; and it is found 
that the most effectual means is the addition 
of a little ardent spirit. In the West Indies, 
they employ rum; but that I might not 
withdraw any part of the purgative, I em- 
ploy the Tinc. senne comp. ‘This added in 
the proportion of one to three parts of the 
oil, and very intimately mixed, by being 
shaken together in a phial, both makes the 
oil less nauseous to the taste, and makes it 
sit more easy on the stomach. ‘The com- 
mon dose of this oil is a table-spoonful, or 
half an ounce ; but many persons require a 
double quantity. 

Ricinus Ma‘sor. 

Ri‘cixus vuiea’Ris. 

Rickets. See Rachitis. 

RI'GOR. A coldness, attended by a 
shivering, more or less perfect. 

RI'MA, A fissure, or opening; as the 
rima laryngis, rima vulve. 

RI'MA GLO’TTIDIS. The opening 
of the larynx, through which the air passes 
in and out of the lungs. 


See Jatropha curcas. 
See Ricinus. 


Rrmuta. (Dim. of rima, a fissure.) A 
small fissure. 

Rixa’us. (From pw, the nose. . . See 
Compressor naris. 

Ring-worm. A species of herpes. See 
Herpes. 

Ri'sacon. See Cassumuniar. 

RISUS, SARDO’NICUS. . See. Sar- 


donic laugh. . 
RIVERIUS,. Lazarus, .was born at 
Montpelier in 1589. Being naturally slow 
in his attainments, he. failed in his first 
examinations for a degree; but this only 
stimulated him to redoubled exertions, so 
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that in the following spring he accomplished 
his object at the age of 22. His attachment 
to study became then very great, and eleven 
years after that period he was appointed 
to the professorship of medicine in the uni- 
versity ; which office he filled with great. 
honour till his death in 1655. Riverius 
published some valuable works, especially 
one, entitled “ Praxis Medica;’? which ap- 
peared at first in a concise form, as a sort 
of text-book; but finding it very favour- 
ably received by the public, he enlarged and 
improved it considerably; and it added 
greatly to his reputation, haying passed 
through numerous editions, as well in 
the original, as translated into French and 
English. 

Rivinus, Aucusrus Quirinus, was son 
of a learned physician and critic, Andrew 
Bachmann, whose name was Latinized into 
Rivinus, and born at Leipsic in 1652. He 
graduated at the age of 24, and fifteen years. 
after obtained the professorships of physio. 
logy and botany in his native university ; 
he was also associated with many learned 
bodies; and he filled these appointments 
with honour to himself till his death, in 
1723. Rivinus distinguished himself chiefly 
as a systematic botanist; but his arrange. 
ment was very defective, being founded on 
the number of the petals, and their being 
regular, or irregular. Though by no means 
eminent as a practical anatomist, he is said 
to have discovered a new salivary duct. As 
a medical writer, he has the merit of faith. 
ful observation and. description in his 
treatise “‘ De Peste Lipsiensi,” published in 
1680. He wrote also on dyspepsia, on 
intermittents, and various other subjects. 
His ‘ Censura Medicamentorum officina- 
lium,”’ ranks very high, on account of the 
freedom with which he attacked opinions, 
however generally received, which he be. 
lieved erroneous; and to the prevalence of 
this spirit we owe the great simplification, 
and other improvements, which the Materia 
Medica exhibits at present. dhol 

ROASTING, A chemical process, ge- 
nerally performed in crucibles, by which 
mineral substances are divided, some of 
their principles being  volatilized, «and 
others changed, so as to prepare them for 
other operations. 

Ros. (ob, dense, Arabian.) An old 
term for an inspissated juice. 

ROBORANTS. .Medicamenta roboran- 
tia; from roboro, to strengthen.) Strength- 
ening medicines. See Tonics, 


Rocce’tua. - See Lichen roccella. 
Rochelle salt. See Soda tartarisata. 
Rocxamsote. The dilium scorodopra~ 


sum, of Linneus. The root is used. for 
pickles and high-seasoned dishes. 


Rock-oil.. See Petroleum. 
Rock-samphire. . See Crithnum mariti~ 
MUM. : 


Rocket, garden. , See Brassica eruca: 


Kiocket, Roman. See Brassica erwcas. ’ 
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See Brassica erucastrum.. 
See Drosera. 


Rocket, wild. 
Rore iba. 
Ros CALABRI NUS. 
is sometimes so termed. 
Ros so'Lis. 
rotundifolia. 
ROSA. - 
plants in the Linnwan system. Class, Ico- 
sandria. ‘Order, Polyzynia. The rose. 

_ @, “A naine sometimes: given to the erysi- 
pelas, because it begins with a redness like 
that of a rose. vd 

Ro’sa a’tua. The white rose. ‘The 
flowers of this species possess similar but 
inferior virtues’ to those of the damask, 

They are directed in some officinal pre- 


parations. . a 
Ro'sx canna. Rosa sylvestris. — Cy- 
xorrhodon.  Cynosbatos. ‘The dog-rose, or 


wild brier, or hip'tree. Rosa; germinibus 
ovatis pedunculisque glabris, caule petiolisque 
aculeatis, of Linneus. © ‘The fruit of this 
tree, called heps, or hips, has a sourish. taste, 
and obtains a place in the London pharma- 
copéeia, in the form of conserve. It is sel- 
dom employed but to give form to more ac- 
tive remedies, in pills, boluses, linctuses, &c. 
Ro’sa centiro’L1A. The pharmacopezial 
and systematic name of the damask rose. 
Rosa damascena. Rosa pallida.* ‘The dam- 
ask rose. The pharmacopeeias direct a syrup 
to be prepared ‘from. the petals of this rose. 
Rosa; germinibus ovatis pedunculisque hispt- 
dis, caule hispido aculeato, petiolis inermibus, 
of Linnzus; whichis found to be a pleasant 
and useful laxative for children, or to obviate 
costiveness in adults. Most of the roses, 
though much cultivated in our gardens, are 
far from being distinctly characterised. 
‘Those denominated varieties are extremely 
numerous, and often permanently uniform ; 
and the specific differences, as hitherto 
pointed out, are in many respects so inade- 
quate to the purpose of satisfactory dis- 
_ crimination, that’ it becomes a difficult mat- 
ter to distinguish which are species and 
which are varieties only. The damask rose 
seems to be another species, widely different 
from the centifolia, as appears from the de- 
scription given of it by Du Roi and Miller. 
The petals are directed. for medicinal use ; 
they are of a pale red colour, and of a very 
fragrant odour, which, to most people, is 
extremely agreeable ; and therefore this and 
most of the other roses are much used as 
nosegays. We may remark, however, that, 
in some instances, 
circumstances, produced alarming § symp- 
toms. ‘The petals “ impart their odorous 
matter to watery liquors, both by infusion 
and distillation. Six pound of fresh roses 
impregnate, by distillation, a gallon, or 
more, of water, strongly with their fine 
favour. On distilling large » quantities, 
there separates from the watery fluid a small 
portion of a fragrant butyraceous oil, which 
liquefies by heat, and appears yellows put 


The officinal manna 
(Ros, dew.) See Drosea 


1. The name of a genus of 


they have, under certain — 
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concretes in the cold into a white mass. An 
hundred pounds of the flowers, according to. 
the experiments of Tachenius and Hoffman, 
afforded scarcely half an ounce of oil.’” 
The smell of the oil exactly resembles that 
of roses, and is therefore: much used as a 
perfume. It possesses very little pungency, 
and has been highly recommended for its 
cordial and analeptic qualities. _ These 
flowers also contain a bitterish substance, 
which is extracted by water along with the 
odorous principle, and remains entire in the: 
decoction after the latter has been separated 
by distillation, or evaporation. . 

" This fixed sapid matter of the petals mani- 
fests a purgative quality ; and it is on this 
account that the flowers are received in the 
Materia Medica. a 

Ro’sa pamasce’Nas See Rosa centifolia. 

Ro’ss Ga‘tuica. The pharmacopeeial 
and systematic name of the red rose. Rosa 
rubra. The flowers of this species, Rosa ; 
germinibus ovatis pedunculisque hispidis, caule 
petiolisque hispido aculeatis, of Linnzus, 
are valued for their adstringent qualities, 
which are most considerable before the petals 


expand; and therefore in this state they are 


chosen for medicinal use, and ordered -by 
the pharmacopceias in different preparations, 
ds those of a conserve, or confection, a 
honey, an infusion, and a syrup. ‘Ihe in- 
fusion of roses is a grateful cooling subad- 
stringent, and useful in hemoptysis, and 
other hemorrhagic complaints: its efficacy, 
however, depends chiefly on the sulphuric 
acid added. 

Ro’sa pa’tua. See Rosa centifolia. 

Ro’sa rv’sra. See Rosa gallica. 

Ro'sa sytvxe'stris. % The dog-rose, or 
Rosa canina, of Linnzus. 

Rosa’cra. The term gutta rosacea is ap- 
plied to little rosy-coloured spots upon the 
face and nose. ' 

Rose. See Rosa. 

Rose, damask. See Rosa centifolia. 

Rose, dog. See Rosa canina. 

Rosea radix. See Rhodiola. 

Rose, red. See Rosa gallica. 

Rose root. » See Rhodiola. 

Rose, white. See Rosa alba. 

Rosesay wittow were. ‘This is the 
Epilobium angustifolium, of Linnzus, com- 
mon in our woods, in moist situations. ‘The 
young shoots are said to be little inferior to 
asparagus, when boiled. 

Rosemary. See Rosmarinus. 

Roséwood. See Rhodium lignum. — — 

Rosewort. See Rhodiola. 

Rosin. See Resina. ; 3 

ROSMARINUS. (Quasi rosa, cuupya, 
because it smells like myrrh.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Diandria. Order, Monogynia. 

2, ‘The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon rosemary. . 

RosMaRi'NUS HORTE NSIS. 
rinus. 


See Rosma- 
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Rosmarinus orricrna’tis. The system- 
atic name of the common rosemary. Ros- 
marinus hortensis... Libanotis coronaria. 
Dendrolibanus. Rosmarinus officinalis, of 
Linnzus. The leaves and tops of this plant 
have a fragrant’ aromatic smell, and a bit- 
terish pungent taste. Rosemary is reckoned 
one of the most powerful of those plants 
which stimulate and corroborate the nervous 
system ; it has therefore been recommended 
in various affections supposed to proceed 
from debility, or defective excitement of the 
brain and nerves, as in certain head-aches, 
deafness, giddiness, and in some hysterical 
and dyspeptic symptoms. The officinal pre- 
parations of rosemary are, an essential oil 
from their leaves, or from the herb in flower, 
a conserve of the flowers, and a spirit for- 
merly called Hungary water, from the 
flowery tops. The tops are also used in 
the compound spirit of lavender, and soap 
liniment. 


Rosmarinus sytve'stris. See Ledum 
palustre. 
Ro'strrum. (From rodo, to gnaw; be- 


cause birds use it to tear their food with.) 
A beak. The piece of flesh which hangs 
between the division of the hare-lip is called 
rostrum leporinum. 

Rotang cane. See Calamus. 

Rora’tor. (From roto, to turn.) A 
muscle whose office is to wheel about the 
thigh. 

RO’TULA. (Dim, of rota, a wheel ; so 
called from its shape.) See Patella. 

Round-leaved sorrel. See Rumew scutatus. 

‘ ROUND LIGAMENTS. Ligamenta 
rotunda. A bundle of vessels and fibres 
contained in a duplicature of the peri- 
tonzum, that proceed from the sides of the 
uterus, through the abdominal ring, and dis- 
appear in the pudenda. 

Ruze'po. (From ruber, red.) A dif- 
fused, but not spotted, redness in any part 
of the skin ; such as that which arises from 
blushing. A 

RUBEFACIENTS. ubefacientia : 
from rubefacio, to'make tts Those sub- 
stances which, when applied a certain time 
to the skin, induce a redness without blis- 
tering. 

“RUBE’OLA. (From ruber, red; or 
from rubeo, to become red.) Morbilli. The 
measles. A genus of disease in the Class 
Pyrexie, and Order Exanthemata, of Cul- 
len; known by synocha, hoarseness, dry 
cough, sneezing, drowsiness; about the 
fourth day, eruption of small red_ points, 
discernible by the touch, which after threey 
days end in mealy desquamation. The 
blood, after venzsection, exhibits an inflam- 
matory crust. In addition to the symptoms 
already related, it is remarkable, that the 
eyes and eyelids always show the presence of 
this disease, being somewhat inflamed and 
_ suffused with tears. The synocha continues 

‘during the whole progress of the disease. 
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In: systems of nosology, several varieties of 
measles are mentioned, but they may all 
be comprehended under two heads; the one 
attended with more or less of the symptoms’ 
of general inflammation ; the other accom- 
panied by a putrid diathesis. 

The measles may prevail at all seasons of 
the year as an epidemic, but the middle of 
winter is the time they are usually most pre- 
valent ; and they attack persons of all ages, 
but children are most liable to them. They. 
prove most unfavourable to such as are of a 
plethoric or scrophulous habit. Like the 
small-pox, they never affect persons but once 
in their life; their contagion appears to be 
of a specific nature. The eruption ’is usually 
preceded by a general uneasiness, chilliness, 
and. shivering, pain. in the head, in grown 
persons; but in children, a heaviness and 
soreness in the throat; sickness, and vomit- 
ing, with other affections, such as happen in 
most fevers; but the chief characteristic 
symptoms are, a heaviness about the eyes, 
with swelling, inflammation, and a defluxion 
of sharp tears, and great acuteness of sens- 
ation, so that they cannot bear the light. 
without pain, together with a discharge of 
serous: humour from the nostrils, which 
produces sneezing. The heat, and other 
febrile symptoms, increase very rapidly ;_ to 
which succeeds a frequent and dry cough, a 
stuffing, great oppression, and oftentimes 
retching to vomit, with violent pains in the 
loins, and sometimes a looseness; at other 
times there is great sweating, the tongue 
foul and white, the thirst very great, and, 
in general, the fever runs much higher than 
in the milder sort of the regular small-pox. 
The eruptions appear about the fourth or 
fifth day, and sometimes about the end of 
the third. On the third or fourth day from 
their first appearance, the redness diminishes, 
the spots, or very small papulz, dry up, the 
cuticle peels off, and is replaced by a new 
one. ‘The symptoms do not go off on the 
eruption, as in the small-pox, except the 
vomiting ; the cough and head-ache conti- 
nue, with the weakness and defluxion on 
the eyes, and a considerable degree of 
fever. 

On the ninth or eleventh day, no trace of 
redness is to be found, but the skin assumes 
its wonted appearance; yet, without there 
have been some considerable evacuations 
either by the skin, or by vomiting, the patient 
will hardly recover strength, but the cough 
will continue, the fever return with new 
violence, and bring on great distress and 
danger. 

In the more alarming cases, spasms of the 
limbs, subsultus tendinum, delirium, or what 
more frequently happens, coma supervene. 
This last symptom so frequently attends the 
eruptive fever of measles, that by some prac- 
titioners it is regarded as one of its diag- 
nostics.  - . 

In measles, as in other febrile diseases, 

3D : . 
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the symptoms generally suffer some: remis- 
sion towards thé morning, returning how- 
ever in the evening with incréased seve- 
rity. ifn 

The measles, even when violent, are not 
usually attended with a putrid tendency ; 
put it sometimes happéns, that such a dis- 
position prevails both in the course of the 
disease and at its termination. 

In such cases petechiz are to be observed 
interspersed among the eruptions, and these 
last become livid, or assume almost a black 
colour. NHamorrhages break out from dif- 
ferent parts of the body, the pulse becomes 
frequent, feeble, and perhaps irregular, uni- 
versal debility ensues, and the patient is 
destroyed. 

Tn those cases where there is much fever, 
with great difficulty of breathing, and other 
symptoms of pneumonic inflammation, or 
where there is. great debility with a ten- 
dency to putrescency, there will always be 
considerable danger; but the consequences 
attendant on the measles are in general 
more to be dreaded than the immediate 
disease; for although a person may get 
through it, and appear for a time to be. 
recovered, still hectic symptoms and pul- 
monary consumption shall afterwards ‘arise, 
and destroy him, or an ophthalmia shall 
ensue. ) 

Measles, as well as small-pox, not unfre- 
quently call into action a disposition to 
scrophula, where such happens to exist in 
the habit. 

Another bad consequence of the measles 
is, that the bowels are often left by them 
in a very weak state; a chronic diarrhoea 
remaining which has sometimes proved fatal. 
Dropsy has also been known as a conse- 
quence of measles. the 

The morbid appearances to be observed 
on dissections of those who die of measles 
are pretty much confined to the lungs and 
intestines : the former of which always show 
strong marks of inflammation, and some- 
times a tendency to sphacelus. 

Where the patient dies under the erup- 
tion, the trachea and larger branches of 
the bronchia, as in the small-pox, are often 
covered with it, which Dr. Thomas . ob- 
serves may account for the increase of the 
cough, after the appearance of the erup- 
tion. 

In the treatment of this disorder, as it 
tisually appears, the object is to moderate 
the accompanying synocha fever, and attend 
to the state of certain organs, particularly 
the lungs and the bowels. When there are 
no urgent local symptoms, it will be com- 
monly sufficient to pursue the general anti- 
phlogistic plan, (avoiding however too free 
or sudden exposure to cold,) keeping the 
bowels open, and encouraging ‘ diaphoresis 
by mild antimonials, &c. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in plethoric habits, especially where 
the lungs are weak, it will be proper to 
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peein by 2 moderate abstraction of blood. 
Where the eruption has been imprudently 
checked, much distress usually follows, and 
it will be advisable to endeavour to bring 
it out again by the warm bath, with other 
means of increasing the action of the cuta- 
neous vessels. Should an inflammatory 
determination to the lungs occur; more ac- 
tive evacuations must be practised, as ex- 
plained under the head of Pneumonia. ‘The 
cough may be palliated by opium, joined 
with expéctorants, demulcents, &c. : and an 
occasional emetic will be propér, when there 
is much wheezing. Where diarrhoea takes 
place, it is better not to attempt to suppress it 
at once; but if troublesome; moderate it by 


. small doses of opium, assisted perhaps by 


astringents. At the decline of the disorder, 
much attention is often required to prevent 
phthisis pulmonalis supérvening. Should 
the disorder ever put on a putrid character, 
the general plan pointed out under typhus, 
must be pursued. 

RUBIA. (From ruber, red; so called 
from its red roots.) 

1. The name of a genus of plarits in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the madder 
plant. 
Rv’siA TINcto RUM. The systematic name 
of the madder plant. Erythrodanum. Rubia 
major. Radix rubra. Dyer’s madder. Rubia 
tinctorum, foliis annuis, caule aculeato, of 
Linneus. The roots of this plant have a 
bitterish, somewhat austere’taste, and a 
slight smell, not of the agreeable kind. — It 
was formerly considered as a deobstruent, 
detergent, and diuretic, but it is now very 
seldom used. 

Rusi'co cu’pri. See Verdigris. 

Rusico rere. (Rubigo, a colore rubro, 
from its reddish colour.) Rust of iron. 
See Ferri subcarbonas: 

Rusr'xus. (From ruber, red, so named 

from its colour.) A carbuncle. 
' RU’BUS. (From ruber; red, so called 
from its red fruit.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnwan system. Class, 
Icosandria. Order, Polygynia. 

Ru’zus a’noticus. The systematic name 
of the shtubby strawberry. The Bacce 
Norlandice: Rubus, foliis alternatis, caule 
inermi unifloro. They ate recommended 
by Linnzus a8 posstssing antiseptic, refri- 
gerant, arid antiscorbutic qualities. 

Ru’sus ca#’stus. The systematic name 
of the dewberry plant, whose fruit resem- 
bles the blackberry in appearance and qua- 
lities. 

Ru’sus cHaAMa’Morvs. The systematic _ 
name of the cloudberry-tree. Chamemorus. 
Chamerubus foliis ribis Anglice. Rubus 
palustris humilis. Vaccinium Lancastrense. 
Rubus alpinus humilis Anglicus. — Cloud- 
berries, and knot berries: The ripe fruit 
of this plant, Rubus chamemorus, folis 
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simplicibus lobatis} taille interno Uniflore; of 
Linneus; is prepared inté a jam; and is 
réconimerided to allay thirst, &: in fevers, 
phthisical diseases, hemoptysis; &¢: As an 
afitiscorbutic; it is said to extel the seurvy- 
grass and other vegetables of that tribe in 
eommon use. 

Ro’sus rrvuricd'sus. The systematic 
name of the common bramble; which affords 
blackberries. The berries are eaten in 
abundance by children, and are wholesome 
and gently aperient. Too large quantities, 
however, when the stomach is weak, pro- 
ducé vomiting and great distension of the 
belly, from flatus. See Fruits, summer. 

Rv’sus wa'vs. Batinon. Moron. | The 
systematic name of the raspberry. Rubus 
td@us, foliis quinato-pinnatis ternatisque, caule 
actletto, petiolis canaliculatis, of Linnezeus: 
The fruit of this plant has a pleasant sweet 
taste; accompanied with a peculiar grateful 
flavour, on account of which it is chiefly va- 
jued. Its virtues consist in allaying heat and 
thirst, and promoting the natural excretions. 
A grateful syrup prepared from the juice is 
directed for officinal use. 

RU'CTUS. An eruttation: 

Rue. See Ruta. 

Rue, goats. See Galega. 

Ruri ertura. Rufus’s pills. A com- 
pound very similar to the alottie pills with 
myrrh. 

RUFUS, the Ephesian, a physician and 
anatomist of considerable eminence in the 
reign of Trajan; esteemed by Galen one of 
the most able of his predecessors. He 
traced the origin of the nerves in the brain 
by dissecting brutes, and considered some of 
them as contributing to motion, others to 
sensation. He even observéd the capsule of 
the crystalline lens in the eye. He considered 
the heart as the seat of life, and of the ani- 
mal heat; and as the origin of the pulse, 
which he ascribed to the spirit of its left 
ventricle and of the arteries: There is a 
very respectable treatise by him on the Dis- 
eases of the Urinary Organs, and: the Me- 
thod of curing them. He also wrote a 
good work on Purgative Medicines; and a 
little treatise on the Names given by the 
Greeks to the different Parts of the Body. 
Galen affirms also, that Rufus was the au- 
thor of an Essay on the Materia Medica; in 
verse; and Suidas mentions others on the 
Atra bilis, &c. but these are all lost. 

Rum. A spirituous liquor, well known, 
the produce of the sugar-cane. 

RU MEX. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Hexandria. Order, Trigynia. The dock. 

Rou’mMeEx acero’sa.. The systematic name 
of the common sorrel. Acetosa. Acetosa 
vulgaris. Acetosa pratensis. Acetosa ar- 
vensis. Sorrel; sour-dock. Rumea, foliis 
oblongis sagittatis, floribus dicciis, of Lin- 
neus; The leaves of this plant are sour, 
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_ a laxative quality. 


rum monachorum. Hippolapathum. 
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but not the root, which is bitter. 
in the meadows and common fields. 

Rw'vizx xev’rvs. The systematic rdme 
of the sharp-pointed wild-dock. Ozylapa- 
thum: Lapatkum. Floribus hermaphroditis ; 
valviilis dentatis graniferis, foltis cordato ob. 
longis acuminatis, of Linneus. The decoct~ 
tion of the root of this plant is used in Ger- 
many to cure the iteh; and it appears to 
have been used in the time of Dioscorides, 
in the cure of leprous and impetiginous 
affections; both alone and boiled with vis 
negar. 

Rou'mex atrr'nus. . The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the monks’ rhu2 
barb. See Rumex patientia. 

Ru'Mex sqva’ricus. The water-dock: 
See Rumex hydrolapathum. 

Ru‘mex cki'srus. The systematic namé 
of the erisp-leaved dock. 

Ru’mex wyproiara’rHum. The system 
atic name of the water-dock. Hydrolapa= 
thum. Rumex aquaticus. Herba Britun= 
nica. Lapathum aquaticum. The water= 
dock. Rumex, floribus hermaphroditis, 
valvulis integris graniferis; foliis lanceolatis, of 
Linnzus. The leaves of this plant manifest 
considerable acidity, and are said to possess 
The root is strongly ad= 
stringent, and has been much employed, 
both externally and internally, for the cure 
of some diseases of the skin, as scurvy; 
lepra, lichen; &c. The root powdered is 
said to be an excellent dentrifice. 

Rv’mex partie/'Nria. The 
name of the garden patience. 


It grows 


systematic 
Rhabarba~ 
Pa- 
tientias Monks’ rhubarb. This root, which 
is supposed to possess the virtues of rhubarb, 
but in an inferior degree, is obtained from 
the Rumew patientia, of Linnzus, and, ac- 
cording to Professor Murray, from the Ru-' 
mex alpinus, of Linneus. It is obviously 
more adstringent than rhubarb, but comes 
very far short of its purgative virtue. 

Ru’mex, sancurnevs. The systematic 
name of the bloody dock, the root of which 
has an austere and. adstringent taste; and is 
sometimes given by the vulgar in the cure of 
dysentery. 

Ru’mex scuta’tus. The systematic name 
of the French sorrel, sometimes called acetosa 
rotundifolia, in the shops. -Acetosa Romana. 
Acetosa rotundifolia hortensis. Roman, or 
garden-sorrel. Rumev ; foliis cordato-hastatis, 
ramis divergentibus, floribus hermaphroditis, 
of Linnzus. It is common in our gardens 
and in many places is known by the culinary 
name of Green-sauce. ‘Its virtues are simi- 
lar to those of common sorrel. See Rumex 
acetosa. 

Ruretue'Nsis sat. (From Rupella Ro- 
chelle, where it was first made by M. Seig- 
nette.) A term applied to Rochelle salt, 
Now ealled soda tartarizata. 

Rurtu'Ra, See Hernia, 
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See Hernia. 

Rupture-wort. See Herniaria. 

RU’SCUS. (A russo colore, from the 
carnation colour of its berries. ) 

1.. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Divecia. Order, 
Syngenesia. . 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the but- 
chers’ broom, or knee-holly. 

Rv‘scus acutea’tus. The systematic 
name of butchers’ broom. Bruscus. . Oxry- 
myrrhine. Oxymyrsine. Myrtacantha. My- 
acantha. Scopa regia. Wild myrtle. A 
small evergreen shrub, the ruscus aculeatus, 
foliis supra floriferis nudis, of Linneus. 
It grows in woods and thickets in this coun- 
try. The root, which is somewhat thick, 
knotty, and furnished with long fibres, ex- 
ternally brown, internally white, and of a 
bitterish taste, has been recommended as 
an aperient and diuretic in dropsies, uri- 
nary obstructions and nephritic cases. — It 
is- seldom used in this country. See Rus- 
CUS. 

Rv’scus uyrocio’ssumM. The systematic 
name of the uvularia. This plant was for- 
merly used against relaxation of the uvula, 
but is now laid aside for more adstringent 
remedies. 

Rusu-nut. The root of the Cyperus 
esculentus, of Linnzus, a native of Italy, 
where it is collected and eaten, being more 
delicately and pleasantly tasted than our 
chesnuts. 

Rush, sweet. See Andropogon schenanthus. 

RUSSELL, ALexaNnDER, was a native 
of Edinburgh, where he received his medi- 
cal education, and afterwards became phy- 
sician to the English factory at Aleppo, 
where he resided several years. He soon 
obtained a proud pre-eminence above all the 
practitioners there, and was consulted by per- 
sons of every description. The pacha parti- 
cularly distinguished him by his friendship, 
and sought his advice on every act of im- 
portance. In 1755, he published his “ Na- 
tural History of Aleppo,” a valuable and 
interesting work, containing especially some 
important observations relative to the Plague. 
On his return to England four years after, 
he settled in London, and was elected phy- 
sician to St. Thomas’s hospital, which office 
he retained till his death in 1770.: He 
presented several valuable communications 
to the Royal Society, as also to the Medical 
Society. 

RUSSELL, Parricx, was brother of 
the preceding, and his successor as physician 
to the English factory at Aleppo. He pub- 
lished a copious treatise on the Plague, 
having had ample opportunities of treating 
that disease during 1760, and the two fol- 
lowing years. In this work he has fully 
discussed the important subjects of Quaran- 
tine, Lazarettoes, and the Police to be 
adopted in times of Pestilence. He like- 
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wise gave to the public a new edition of his 
brother’s work on a very enlarged.scale. 

Russia ashes. The impure potash, as im- 
ported from Russia. 

RU’TA. (From puw, to preserve, be- 
cause it preserves health. ) . 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Decandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. , 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon rue. ’ 

Ru’ta arave'otens. The systematic 
name of the common rue. Ruta; foliis 
decompositis, floribus lateralibus quadrifidis, 
of Linneus. Rue has a strong ungrateful 
smell. and a bitter, hot, penetrating taste ; 
the leaves are so acrid, that by much hand- 
ling they have been known to irritate and 
inflame the skin; and the plant, in its na- 
tural or uncultivated state, is said to possess 
these sensible qualities still more powerfully. 
The imaginary quality of the rue, in resist- 
ing and expelling contagion, is now disre- 
garded. It is doubtless a powerful stimu- 
lant, and is considered, like other medicines 


_of the fetid kind, as possessing attenuating, 


deobstruent, and antispasmodic powers. | In 
the former London Pharmacopeeia it was 
directed in the form of an extract; and 
was also an ingredient in the pulvis e myrrha 
comp. but these are now omitted. The dose 
of the leaves is from fifteen grains to two 
scruples. 

Rou’ra mura‘r1a. The plant to which 
this name is given in the Pharmacopezias, is 
the Asplenium ruta muraria, of Linneus ; 
which see. Bg 

RUTIDO'SIS. A corrugation and 
subsiding of the cornea of the eye. The 
species are, 1. Rutidosis, from a wound or 
puncture penetrating the cornea. 2. Ru- 
tidosis, from a fistula penetrating the cor- 
nea. 3. Rutidosis, from a deficiency of the 
aqueous humour, which happens from old 
age, fevers, great and continued evacuations, 
and in extreme dryness of the air. 4. Ru- 
tidosis, of dead persons, when the aqueous 
humour exhales through the cornea, and no 
fresh humour is secreted ; so that the cornea 
becomes obscure and collapsed: this is a 
most certain sign of death. 

Ru‘ruta. (From ruta, rue.) A small 
species of rue. Ri 

RUYSCH, Freperricx, was born at the 
Hague in 1638. After going through the. 
preliminary studies with great zeal, he gra- 
duated at Leyden in 1664, and then settled 
in his native city. In the following year he 
published his treatise on the lacteal and- 
lymphatic vessels ; in consequence of which 
he was invited to the chair of anatomy at 
Amsterdam. From that period his atten-. 
tion was chiefly devoted to anatomical re- 
searches, both human and comparative ; 
and he contributed materially to the im-. 
provement of the art of injecting, for the. 
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purpose of demonstrating minute structure, 
and preserving the natural appearance of 
parts. His museum became ultimately the 
most magnificent that any private -indivi- 
dual had ever accumulated; and being 
at length purchased by the czar Peter for 
thirty thousand florins, he immediately set 
about a_new collection. He appears not to 
have paid sufficient attention to inform 
himself of the writings of others, whence he 
sometimes arrogated to himself what was 
really before known, which led him into 
several controversies ; but his indefatigable 
researches in anatomy were certainly re- 
warded with many discoveries. In 1685 he 
was appointed professor of physic, and 
received subsequently several marks of dis- 
tinction, as well in his own as from foreign 
countries. In 1728 he had the misfortune 
to break his thigh by a fall in his chamber, 
and the remainder of his life for about three 
years, was -chiefly occupied in proceeding 
with his new museum, in which his youngest 
daughter assisted him, Besides his con- 
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troversial tracts, he published several other 
works, chiefly anatomical ; “‘ Observationum 


‘Anat. Chirurg. Centuria;’’ twelve essays 


under the title of ‘* Thesaurus Anatomicus,’” 
at different periods, the last containing Re- 
marks on the Anatomy of Vegetables; a 
‘ Thesaurus Animalium,” with plates ; 
three decades of “ Adversaria Anat. Chi- 
rurg. Medica,” &c. 

RUYSCHIA’NA TU’NICA. The in- 
ternal surface of the choroid membrane of 
the human eye, which this celebrated ana- 
tomist imagined was a distinct lamina from 
the external surface. 

Ry’as. See Rhaas. 

Ryr, common. <A very common bread~- 
corn among the northern parts of Europe ; 
it is less nourishing than wheat, but a suf- 
ficiently nutritive and wholesome © grain. 
It is more than any other grain strongly 


disposed to acescency; hence it is liable | 


to ferment in the stomach, and to produce 
purging, which people on the first using it 
commonly experience. | 


S. 


S. A. The contraction of secundum artem. 
S, or ss» Immediately following any 
quantity, imports semis, or half. 
Sapaprtua. See Cevadilla. 


SABI‘'NA. Named from the Sabines,, 


whose priests used it in their religious cere- 
monies. See Juniperus Sabina. 

SABULOUS. (Sabulosus, Gritty, sandy. ) 
A term often applied to the calcareous matter 
in urine. 

SABU’RRA. Dirt, sordes, filth. Foul- 
ness of the stomach, of which authors men- 
tion several kinds, as the acid, the bitter, the 
empyreumatic, the insipid, the putrid. 

Saccatep pRoprsy. Ascites saccatus. 
See Ascites. 

SA‘CCHARI A’CIDUM. Acid of 
sugar. If one part of sugar be distilled 
with three parts of nitric acid, till nitrous 
gas ceases to be developed, and then re- 
distilled with three parts of the same acid, a 
white crystallized salt is found in the liquid 

_ residue, which is the acid of sugar. 

SA’CCHARUM. (Zakxapor, from sac- 
char, Arab.) The Arabians call it swchar, 
succhar, sutter, zuchar, zucaro, and xozar; the 
Greeks call it sackohar, salcharion, and_spo- 
dium. v . 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class T'riandria, Order 
Digynia, ‘The sugar cane. 


2. The sweet substance called sugar, ob- 
tained from the Saccharum officinarum, of 
Linneus, the Arundo saccharifera, of 
Sloane. 

Sugar is prepared in the West and East 
Indies from the expressed juice of this plant 
boiled with the addition of quick lime or 
common vegetable alkali. It may be ex- 
tracted also from a number of plants, as 
the maple, birch, wheat, corn, beet-root, 
skirret, parsnips, and dried grapes, &c. by 
digesting in alcohol. The alcohol dis- 
solves the sugar, and leaves the extractive 
matter untouched, which falls to the bottom. 
It may be taken into the stomach in very 
large quantities, without producing any 
bad consequences, although proofs are not 
wanting of its mischievous effects, by relax- 
ing the stomach, and thus inducing dis- 
ease. It is much used in pharmacy, as 
it forms the basis of syrups, lozenges, and 
other preparations. It is very useful as a. 


medicine, although it cannot be considered 


to possess much power, to favour the solu- 
tion or suspension of resins, oils, &c. in 
water, and is given as a purgative for 
infants. Dr. Cullen classes it with the 
attenuantia, and Bergius states it to be 
saponacea, edulcorans, relaxans, pectoralis, 
vulneraria, antiseptica, nutriens. In ca- 
tarrhal affections both sugar and honey are 
3D 3 
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frequently employed: it has also been 
advantageously used in calculous com- 
plaints ; ; and from its known power in pre- 
serving animal and yegetable substances 
from putrefaction, it has been given with 
a view to its antiseptic effects. Sugar- 
candy, by dissolving slowly in the mouth, 
is well suited to relieve tickling coughs and 
hoarseness. Sugar is every ,where the 
basis of that which is called sweetness. 
Its presence is previously necessary in order 
to the taking place of yinous fermentation, 
Its extraction from plants, which afford it 
in the greatest abundance, and its refine- 


‘ment for the common uses of life, in a 


pure and separate state, are among the 
most important of the chemical manufac- 
tures. 

The following is the mode of its manu- 
facture in the West Indies: The plants are 
cultivated in rows, on fields enriched by 
such manures as can most easily he pro- 
cured, and tilled with the plough, They 
are annually cut. The cuttings are car- 
ried to the mili. They are cut into short 
pieces, and arranged in small bundles. 


The mill is wrought by water, wind, or - 


cattle. The parts which act on the canes 
are upright cylinders. Between these the 
canes are inserted, compressed till all their 
juice is obtained from them, and themselves, 
sometimes, even reduced to powder. One 
of these mills, of the best construction, 
bruises canes to such a quantity as to afford, 
in one day, 10,000 gallons of juice, when 
wrought with only ten mules. The ex- 
pressed juice is received into a leaden bed. 
It is thence conveyed into a vessel called the 
receiver. The juice is found to consist of 
eight parts of pure water, one part of sugar, 
one part of oiland gummy mucilage. From 
the greener parts of the canes there is apt to 
be at times derived an acid juice, which 
tends to bring the whole unseasonably into 
a state of acid fermentation. Fragments 
of the ligneous part of the cane, some por- 
tions of mud or dirt which unavoidably 
remain on the canes, and a blackish. sub- 
stance called the crust, which coated the 
canes at the joints, are also apt to enter 
into contaminating mixture with the juice. 
From the receiver the juice is conducted 
along a wooden gutter lined with lead, to 
the boiling-house. In the boiling-house it 
is received into copper pans or caldrons, 
which have the name of clarifiers. Of 
these clarifiers the number and the capa- 
city must be in proportion to the quantity 
of canes, and the extent of the sugar plant- 
ation on which the work is carried on. 
Each clarifier has a syphon or cock, by 
which the liquor is to be drawn off. Each 
hangs over a separate fire; and this fire 
must be so confined, that by the drawing 
of an iren slider fitted to the chimney, the 
fire may be at any time put out. In the 
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progress of the operations, the stream of 
juice from the receiver fills the clarifiers 
with fresh liquor. Lime in powder is added 
in order to take up the oxalic acid, and the 
carbonaceous matters which are mingled 
with the juice. The lime also in the new 
salts, into the composition of which it now 
enters, adds itself to the sugar, as a part of 
that which is to be obtained from the 
process. The lime is to be put in in the 
proportion of somewhat less than a pint of 
lime to every hundred gallons of liquor. 
When it is in too great quantities, however, 
it is apt to destroy a part of the pure sac- 
charine matter, Some persons employ 
alkaline ashes, as preferable to lime, for 
the purpose of extracting the extraneous 
matter; but it is highly probable that lime, 
judiciously used, might answer better than 
any other substance whatsoever. The liquor 
is now to be heated almost to ebullition. 
The heat dissolyes the mechanical union, 
and thus favours the chemical changes in 
its different parts. When the proper heat 
appears from a rising scum on the surface 
of the liquor, to have been produced, the 
fire is then extinguished by the application 
of the damper. In this state of the liquor, 
the greater part of the impurities, being 
different in specific gravity from the pure 
saccharine solution, and being also of such 
a nature as to yield more readily to the 
chemical action of heat, are brought up - 
to the surface in a scum. After this scum 
has been sufficiently formed on the cooling 
liquor, this liquor is carefully drawn off, 
either by a syphon, which raises. a pure 
stream through the scum, or by a cock 
drawing the liquor at the bottom from un- 
der the scum. The scum in either case 
sinks down unbroken, as the liquor flows; 
and is now, by cooling, of such tenacity, as 
not to tend to any intermixture with the 
liquor. ‘The liquor drawn, after this puri- 
fication from the boiler, is received into a 
gutter or channel, by which it is conveyed 
to the grand copper, or evaporating boiler. 
If made from gocd canes, and properly 


_clarified, it will now appear almost trans- 


parent. In this copper the liquor is ‘heated 
to actual ebullition. The scum raised. to 
the surface by the boiling is skimmed off 
as it rises. The ebullition is continued till 
there be a considerable diminution in the 
quantity of the liquor. The wie now 
appears nearly of the colour of Madeira 
wine. It is at last transferred into a se- 
cond and smaller copper. An addition of 
lime-water is here made, both to dilute the 
thickening liquor, to detach the super- 
abundant acid, and to favour the formation 
of the sugar. If the liquor be now in its 
proper state, the scum rises in large bub- 
bles, with very little discoloration. |The 
skimming and the evaporation together 
produce a considerable diminution in the 
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quantity of the liquor, It is then trans- 
ferred into another smaller boiler, In this 
last boiler, the evaporation is renewed, 
and continued till the liquor is brought to 
that degree of thickness at which it appears 
fit to be finally cooled. In the cooler, (a 
shallow wooden vessel of considerable 
length and wideness, commonly of such a 
size as to contain a hogshead of sugar,) 
the sugar, as it cools, granulates, or runs 
into an imperfect crystallization, by which 
it is separated from the melasses, a mixed 
saccharine matter too impure to be ca- 
pable even of this imperfect crystalliza- 
tion. To determine whether the liquor be 
fit to be taken from the last boiler to be 
finally cooled, it is necessary to take out a 
portion from the boiler, and try  sepa- 
rately, whether it. does not separate into 
granulated sugar and melasses. From the 
cooler, the sugar is removed to the curing- 
house. This is a spacious, airy building. 
It is provided with a capacious cistern for 
the reception of melasses, and over the 
cistern is erected a frame of strong joist- 
work, unfilled and uncoyered. “Empty 
hogsheads open at the head, bored at the 
bottom with a few holes, and haying a 
stalk of plantain leaf thrust through each 
of the holes, while it rises at the same 
time through the inside of the hogshead, 
are disposed upon the frames. The mass 
of the saccharine matter from: the coolers 
is put into these hogsheads. The melasses 
drip into the cistern through the spongy 
plantain stalks in the holes.. Within the 
space of three weeks the melasses are 
sufficiently drained off, and the sugar re- 
mains dry. By this process it is at last 
brought into the state of what is called 
muscoyado or raw sugar. ‘This is the ge- 
neral process in the British West Indies. 
In this state our West India sugar is im- 
ported into Britain. The formation of 
loaves of white sugar is a subsequent pro- 
cess. In the French West India isles it 
has long been customary to perform the 
last part of this train of processes in a 
manner somewhat different, and which 
affords the sugar in a state of greater pu- 
rity. This preparation, taking the sugar 
from the cooler, then puts it, not into 
hogsheads with holes in the bottom as 
above, but into conical pots, each of 
which has at its bottom a hole half an inch 
in diameter, that is, in the commencement 
of the process, stopped with a plug. After 
remaining some time in the pot, the sugar 
becomes perfectly cool and fixed. The, 
plug is then removed out of the hole ; the 
pot is placed over a large jar, and the me- 
lasses are suffered to drip away from it. 
After as much of the melasses as will. easily 
run off has been thus drained away, the 
surface of the sugar in the jar is covered 
with a stratum of fine clay, and water is 
‘poured upon the clay. the water oozing 
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gently, through the pores of the clay, per. 
vades the whole mass of sugar, re-dissolves 

the melasses, still remaining in it, with some 

parts of the sugar itself, and carrying these 

off by the holes in the bottom. of the pot, 

renders that which resists the solution 

much purer than the muscovado sugar 
made in the English way. The sugar pre- 

pared in this manner is called clayed sugar. 

It is sold for a higher price in the European 

markets than the muscovado sugar; but 
there is a loss of sugar in the process by 
claying, which deters the British planters 

from adopting this practice so generally as 
do the French. 

The raw sugars are still contaminated and 
debased by a mixture of acid, carbonaceous 
matter, oil, and colouring resin. ‘To free 
them from these is the business of the EKuro- 
pean sugar bakers. A new solution ; cla- 
rification with alkaline substances fitted to 
attract away the oil, acid, and other conta- 
minating matters ; slow evaporation ; and a 
final cooling in suitable moulds; are the 
processes which at last produce loaves of 
white sugar. 

The melasses being nothing else but a 
very impure refuse of the sugar from which 
they drip, are susceptible of being employed 
in a new ebullition, by which a second quan- 
tity of sugar may be obtained from them. 
The remainder of the melasses is employed 
to yield rum by distillation. In rum, alko- 
hol is mixed with oil, water, oxalic acid, and 
a mixture of empyreumatic matter. The 
French prepare, from the mixture of me- 
lasses with water, a species of wine of good 
quality. In its preparation, the solution is 
brought into fermentation, then passed 
through strainers to purify it, then put in 
casks ; after clearing itself in these, trans- 
ferred into others, in which it is to be pre- 
served for use. ‘The ratio of these processes 
is extremely beautiful ; they are all directed 
to purify the sugar from contaminating mix- - 
tures, and to reduce it into that state of dry- 
ness or crystallization, in which it is suscep- 
tible of being the most conveniently preserv- 
ed for agreeable use. The heat in general 
acts both mechanically to effect a sufficient 
dissolution of the aggregation of the parts of 
the cane juice, and chemically to produce in 
it new combinations into which caloric must 
enter as an ingredient. The first gentle 
heat is intended chiefly to operate with the 
mechanical influence, raising to the surface 
impurities which are more easily removed 
by skimming, than by any other means ; ef 
gentle, not a violent heat, is in this instance 
employed, because a violent heat would pro - 
duce empyreumatic salts, the production of 
which is to be carefully avoided. A boiling 
heat is, in the continuation of the processes; | 
made use of, because, after the first 1 impurt- 
ties have | been skimmed off, contaminating 
empyreumatic salts are less readily formed ,. 
because a boiling heat is neceeety to effect a 
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complete development of the saccharine mat- 
ter, and because the gradual concentration of 
the sugar is, by such a heat, to be best ac- 
complished. Lime is employed, because it 
has a stronger affinity than sugar with all 
the contaminating matters, and particularly 
because it attracts into a neutral combination 


that excess of oxalic acid which is apt to ex- - 


ist in the saccharine solution. Skimming 
removes the new salts which the most easily 
assume a solid form. The dripping carries 
away a mixture of water, oil, earth, and 
sugar, from the crystallized sugar: for, in 
all our crystallizations we can never perform 
the process in the great way, with such 
nicety as to preserve it free from an inequal- 
ity of proportions, that must'necessarily oc- 
casion aresidue. Repeated solution, clarifi- 
cation, evaporation, are requisite to produce 
pure white sugar from the brown and raw 
sugars ; because the complete purification of 
this matter from acid and colouring matter, 
is an operation of great difficulty, and not 
to be finally completed without processes 
which are longer than can be conveniently 
performed, at the first, upon the sugar 
plantation. From vegetables of European 
growth, sugar is not to be easily obtain- 
ed, unless the process of germination be first 
produced in them ; or unless they have been 
penetrated by intense frost. Germination, 
or thorough freezing-developes sugar into all 
vegetables in which its principles of hydro- 
gen and carbon, with a small proportion of 
oxygen, exist in any considerable plenty. It 
is not.improbable, but that if penetration by 
a freezing cold could be commanded at 
pleasure, with sufficient cheapness, it would 
enable us to obtain saccharine matter in a 
large proportion, from a variety of sub- 
stances, from which even germination does 
not yield a sufficient quantity. In the beet 
and some other European vegetables, sugar 
is naturally formed by the functions of vege- 
tation to perfect combination. From these 
the sugar is obtained by rasping down the 
vegetable, extracting by water its saccharine 
juice, evaporating the water charged with 
the juice to the consistency of syrup, clari- 
fying, purifying, and crystallizing it, just in 
the same manner as sugar from. the sugar- 
cane. 

Sa’ccHARUM ACE’RNUM. 
canadense. 

Sa/coHARUM A’LBUM. 


See Saccharum 


White or refined 


% sugar. 


—* Sa’ccnarum axu‘munis. Alum mixed 
_ with dragon’s blood and dried. 
>. $a'ccuanum canapr'nsz. The sugar 
. optained from a species of maple-tree, the 


Acer pseudo-platanus, of Linnzus, in Ca- _ 


nada,:and imported into some parts of Eu- 
rope. It is supposed to be efficacious in 
disorders of the breast. Every part of the 
plant contains a sweet saccharine juice. ‘The 
trunk, root, or branches, wounded early in 
the spring, bleed a large quantity of clear 
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liquor, which, in its dilute state, tastes some~ 
what sweetish, and being inspissated, yields 
the concrete sugar, with a syrupy matter re- 
sembling melasses. The unboiled juice has 
been drank as an antiscorbutic. The Ca- 
nada sugar is much esteemed in France in 
disorders of the breast. ; 

Sa’ccuarum ca’npipum. Sugar-candy. 

Sa’ccHARUM NON PuRIFIca‘TuM. Brown 
sugar. It is often exhibited as a laxative in 
clysters, and internally to children. 

Sa‘ccnarum orricina’nuM. The sys- 
tematic name in some pharmacopeeias of the 
sugar-cane. See Saccharum. 

Sa’/ccuaruM puRiFica’tumM. Double re- 
fined, or loaf sugar. See Saccharum. 

Sa’ccHaRuM satu’RNI. See Plumbi su- 
peracetas. 

SACCHO-LACTIC ACID.  Saclac- 
tic acid. The sugar of milk in combination 
with oxygen. 

SACCHOLATE. = Saccholas. A salt 
formed by the combination of the saccholac- 
tic acid with different bases, as saccholate of 
iron, saccholate of ammonia, &c. &c. 

Sa’ccutr apiro'st. The bursz mucosse 
of the joints. 

SA’CCULUS. 
A little bag. 

Sa’ccuLus CHYLI'FERUS. 
of the chyle. 

Saccu’Lus cor’DIs. 
receptacle of the heart. 

Sa’couLUs LACHRYMA'LIs. 
lachrymalis. 

SA’/CCUS LACHRYMA'LIS. The 
lachrymal sac is situated in the internal 
canthus of the eye, behind the lachrymal 
caruncle, in a cavity formed by the os un- 
guis. It receives the tears from the puncta 
lachrymalia, and conveys them into the 
ductus lachrymalis. 

Sa‘cer. (From sagur, secret, Heb.) 
Sacred. Applied to some diseases which 
were supposed to be immediately inflicted 
from heaven, as sacer morbus, the epilepsy, 
sacer ignis, erysipelas, &c. A bone is 
called the os sacrum, because it was once 
offered in sacrifices. Sacer also means be- 
longing to the os sacrum. 

SACK. A wine used by our ancestors, 
which some have taken to be Rhenish, and 
others Canary wine. Probably it was what 
is called dry mountain, or some Spanish 
wine of that sort. Howell, in his French 
and English Dictionary, 1650, translates 
sack by the words vin d’Espagne. Vin. 
sec. : 

Sa’cra-HE’RBA. Common vervain. 

Sa’cra tinctu’RA. Made of aloes, ca- 
nella alba and mountain wine. _ 

SACRAL. Of os belonging to the sa- 
crum ; as sacral arteries, veins, nerves, mus~ 
cles, &c, 

Sa’cro coccycz'us. A muscle arising 
from the sacrum and inserted into the og 
coccygis. . 


(Dim. of saccus, a bag.) 
The receptacle 
The pericardium or . 


See Saccus 
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SACRO-LUMBA'LIS. Sacro-lwmbaris, 
of authors. Lumbo-costo trachelien, of Du- 
mas. A long muscle, thicker and broader be- 
low than above, and extending from the os 
sacrum to the lower part of the neck, under 
the serrati postici rhomboideus, trapezius, 
and latissimus dorsi. It arises in common 
with the longissimus dorsi, tendinous without, 
and fleshy within, from the posterior part of 
the os sacrum; from the posterior edge of the 
spine of the ilium; from all the spinous 
processes, and from near the roots of the 
transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrz. 
At the bottom of the back it separates from 
the longissimus dorsi, with which it had 
before formed, as it were, only one muscle, 
and ascending obliquely outwards, gradually 
diminishes in thickness, and terminates above 
in avery narrow point. From the place where 
it quits the longissimus dorsi, to that of its 
termination, we find it fleshy at its posterior, 
and tendinous at its anterior edge. This 
tendinous side sends off as many long and 
thin tendons as there are ribs. The lower- 
most of these tendons are broader, thicker, 
and shorter than those above ; they are in- 
serted into the inferior edge of each rib, 
where it begins to be curved forwards to- 
wards the sternum, excepting only the up- 

‘ permost and last tendon, which ends in the 
posterior and inferior part of the transverse 
process of the last vertebra of the neck. 
From the upper part of the five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, or eleven lower ribs, (for 
the number, though most commonly seven 
or eight, varies in different subjects,) arise 
as many thin bundles of fleshy fibres, which, 
after a very short progress, terminate in the 
inner side of this muscle, and have been 
named by Steno, musculi ad sacro lumbalem 
accessoriit. Besides these, we find the 
muscle sending off a fleshy slip from its 
upper part, which is inserted into the poste- 
rior and inferior part of the transverse pro- 
cesses of the five inferior vertebre of the 
neck, by as many distinct tendons. » This 
is generally described as a distinct muscle. 
Diemerbroeck, and Douglas, and Albinus 
after him, call it cervicalis descendens. 
Winslow names it transversalis collateralis 
colli. Morgagni considers it as an appen- 
dage to the sacro lumbalis. The uses of 

_ this muscle are to assist in erecting the trunk 
of the body, in turning it upon its axis or 
to one side, and in drawing the ribs down- 
wards. By means of its upper slip, it 
serves to turn the neck obliquely backwards, 
or to one side. 

SACRO-SCIATIC LIGAMENTS. 
The ligaments which connect the ossa inno- 
minata with the os sacrum. 

SA’CRUM. (So called from sacer, sa- 
cred; because it was formerly offered in 
sacrifices.) Os sacrum. Os basilare. The 
os sacrum derives its name from its being 
offered in sacrifice by the ancients, or per- 

haps from its supporting the organs of ge- 
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neration, which they considered as sacred. 
In young subjects it is composed of five or 
six pieces, united by cartilage ; but in more 
advanced age it becomes one bone, in which, 
however, we may still easily distinguish the 
marks of the former separation. . Its shape 
has been sometimes compared to an irregular 
triangle ; and sometimes, and perhaps more 
properly, to a pyramid, flattened before and 
behind, with its basis placed towards the 
lumbar vertebra, and its point terminating 
in the coccyx. We find it convex behind, 
and slightly concave before, with its inferior 
portion bent a little forwards. Its anterior 
surface is smooth, and affords four, and 
sometimes five transverse lines, of a colour 
different from tHe rest of the bone. These 
are the remains of the intermediate carti- 
lages by which its several pieces were united 
in infancy. Its posterior convex surface has 
several prominences, the most remarkable of 
which are its spinous processes; these are 
usually three in number, and gradually be- 
come shorter, so that the third is not so long 
as the second, nor the second as the first. 
This arrangement enables us to sit with ease. 
Its transverse processes are formed into one 
oblong process, which becomes gradually 
smaller as it descends. At the superior part 
of the bone we observe two oblique pro- 
cesses, of a cylindrical shape, and somewhat 
concave, which are articulated with the last 
of the lumbar vertebra. At the base of 
each of these oblique processes is a notch, 
which, with such another in the vertebra 
above it, forms a passage for the twenty- 
fourth spinal nerve. In viewing this bone, 
either before or behind, we observe four, and 
sometimes five holes on each side, situate at 
each extremity of the transverse lines which 
mark the divisions of the bone. Of these 
holes, the anterior ones, and of these again, 
the uppermost, are the largest, and afford a 
passage to the nerves. The posterior holes 
are smaller, covered with membranes, and 
destined for the same purpose as the former. 
Sometimes at the bottom of the bone there 
is only a notch, and sometimes there is a 
hole common to it and the os coccygis. 
The cavity between the body of this bone 
and its processes, for the lodgment of the 
spinal marrow, is triangular, and becomes 
smaller as it descends, till at length it ter- 
minates obliquely on each side at the lower 
part of the bone. Below the third division 
of the bone, however, the cavity is no longer 
completely bony, as in the rest of the spine, 
but is defended . posteriorly only by a very 
strong membrane; hence a wound in this 
part may be attended with the most dange- 
rous consequences. ‘This bone is articulated 
above, with the last lumbar vertebra: late. 
rally, it is firmly, united, by a broad irregu- 
lar surface, to the ossa innominata, or hip- 
bones: and below it is joined to the os 
coccygis. In women the os sacrum is 
usually shorter, broader-and more curved, . 
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than in men, by which means the cayity of 
the pelvis is more enlarged. ; 

Safflower. See Carthamus. 

Saffron. See Crocus. 

Saffron, bastard. See Carthamus. 

Saffron, meadow, See Colchicum, 

Saffron of steel. A red oxyde of iron, 

SAGAPE’NUM. (The name is de- 
rived from some eastern dialect.) Serapt- 
mum. It is conjectured that this concrete 
gummi-resinous juice is the production of 
an oriental umbelliferous plant. Saga- 
penum is brought from Persia and Alex- 
andria in large masses, externally yellow- 
ish, internally paler, and of an_ horny 
clearness. Its taste is hot and biting, its 
smell of the alliaceous and fetid kind, and 
its virtues are similar to those which have 
been ascribed to assafcetida, but weaker, 
and consequently it is less powerful in 
its effects. 


Sage. See Salma. 

Sage of Bethlehem. See Pulmonaria, 

Sage of Jerusalem, See Pulmonaria offi- 
cinalis. 


— Sage of virtue. See Salvia hortensis mi~ 
or. 

; SAGITTAL SUTURE. (Sutura sa- 
gittalis, from sagitta, an arrow.) Sutwra 
virgata, obelea, rhabdoides. The suture 
which unites the two parietal bones. It 
has been named sagittal, from its lying 
between the coronal and lambdoidal su- 
tures, as an arrow betwixt. the string and 
the how. 

‘Sacirra’RIUM ALEXIPHA’RMAcUM, Ma- 
acca radix. Canna indica. Arundo indica. 
The name of a root cultivated with great 
care in Jamaica, and supposed to be a re- 
medy for the wounds of poisonous ar- 


rows. 

SAGITTA’RIA. (So called from sa- 
gitta, an arrow, in allusion to the shape of 
the leaves in the original species and some 
others.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Monoecia. 
Order, Polyandria. 

Sagirra’nia sacirtiro Lia. The system- 
atic name of the common arrow-head, 
whose roots are esculent but not very 
nutritious. 

SAGO. Sagus. Sague A dry fecula, 
obtained from the pith of a species of 
palm, the Cycas circualis, of Linnzus, in 
the islands of Java, Molucea, and. the 
Philippines. ‘The same substance is also 
brought from the West Indies, but it is 
inferior to that brought from the East. 
Sago becomes soft and transparent by 
boiling in water, and forms a light and 
agreeable liquid, much recommended in 
febrile, phthisical and calculous disorders, 
&c. To make it palatable, it is custo- 
mary to add to it, when boiled or softened’ 
with water, some lemon juice, sugar and 
wine. Pau Nap <i Ps 


Sagu. See Sage 
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- Saint Anthony's fire See Evysipelas. 

Saint Ignatius’s bean. See Ignatia 
amara. 

- Saint James’s wort. 
cobea. 

Saint John’s wort. 

Saint Vitus’s dance. 
Viti. 

“Sat assi’ntuHu. Salt of wormwood. 
This salt is an imperfect carbonate of pot- 
ash. See Potasse subcarbonas. 

Sau acetosrtt«a. The salt of wood- 
sorrel, usually vended for salt of lemons, 
is an acidulous oxalate of potash, and 
called in the new chemical nomenclature 
potasse super-oralas. 


See Senecio Ja- 


See Hypericum. 
See Chorea sancti 


Sau atKauinus Firxus. See Alkali 

San ALKALI'NUsS voLATILis. See dm- 
Monta. 

SAL AMMONIAC. Murias ammo- 
nie. A saline concrete formed by the 


combination of the muriatic acid with am- 
monia. ‘This salt is obtained from several 
sources. : 

1. It is found in places adjacent to volca- 
noes. It appears in the form of an efflo- 
rescence, or groups of needles, separate 
or compacted together, generally of a 
yellow or red colour, and mixed with ar- 
senic and orpiment ; but no use is made of 
that which is procured in this way, 

2. In Egypt it is made in great quantities 
from the soot of camel’s dung, which is 
burnt at Cairo instead of wood. This soot 
is put into large round bottles, a foot and a 
half in diameter, and terminatimg in a neck 
two inches long. The bottles are filled up 
with this matter to within four inches of the 
neck. Each bottle holds about forty pounds 
of soot, and affords nearly six pounds of 
salt. The vessels are put into a furnace 
in the form of an oven, so that only the 
‘necks appear above. <A fire of camel’s 
dung is kindled beneath it, and continued 
fer three days and three nights. On the 
second and the third day the salt is sub- 
limated. The bottles are then broken, and 
the salt is taken out in cakes. These cakes, 
which are sent just as they have been taken 
out of the bottles in Egypt, are convex, and 
unequal on the one side; on the middle of | 
this side they exhibit each a tubercle corre- 
sponding to the neck of the bottle in which 
it was prepared. ‘The lower side is concave, 
and. both are sooty. 

3. In this country sal ammoniac is like- 
wise prepared in great quantities. The vo- 
latile alkali is obtained from soot, bones, and 
other substances known to contain it. To 
this the sulphuric acid is added, and the sul- 
phate of ammonia so formed is decomposed by 
muriate of soda or common salt through a 
double affinity. The liquor obtained in conse- 
quencé of this decomposition contains sul- 
phate of soda and muriate of ammonia, ‘The 


first is crystallized, and the second sub- 
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limated so as to form eakes, which are then 
exposed to sale. 

Ammoniacal muriate has a poignant, 
aerid, and urinous taste. Its’ crystals are 
in the form of long hexahedral pyramids, a 
number of them are sometimes united toge- 
ther in an acute angular direction, so as to 
exhibit the form of feathers. M, Rome de 
Lille thinks the crystals of ammoniacal mu- 
riate to be octahedrons bundled together. 
This salt is sometimes, but not frequently, 
found in cubic crystals in the middle of the 
concave hollow part of the sublimated cakes. 
It possesses one singular physical property, 
a kind of ductility or elasticity, which causes 
it to yield under the hammer, or even the 
fingers, and makes it difficult to reduce to a 
powder. Muriate of ammonia is totally vo- 
latile, but a very strong fire is requisite to 
sublime it. It is liable to no alteration from 
air; it may be kept for a long time without 
suffering any change; it dissolves very 
readily in water. Six parts of cold water 
are sufficient to dissolve one of the salt. A 
considerable cold is produced as the solution 
takes place, and this cold is still keener when 
the salt is mixed with ice. This artificial 
cold is happily applied to produce several 
phenomena, such as the congelation of water 
on certain occasions, the crystallization of 
certain liquids,naturally very subject to eva- 
poration, &c, 

SaL AMMONI'ACUM ACETO’SUM. 
monie acetatis liquor. 

SaL amMMonracuM LI QuipuM. See dm- 
monie acetatis hiquor. 

SAL AMMONY ACUM MARTIA’LE. 
rum ammoniatum. 

SAL AMMONI'ACUM SECRE‘TUM GLAUBE BI. 
See Sulphas ammonia. 

SaL AMMONI'ACUM VEGETA'BILE. 
Ammonia acetatis liquor. 

Sa amMonracus FIxus. 
of lime was formerly so termed. 

Sau AMMONIACUS NITRO'SUS. 
tras ammonia. 

Sa ANTIMO'NIIL 


See Am- 


See Fer- 


See 
The muriate 
See Ni- 


Tartar sree. 


Sat arce nti. Salt of silver. See dr- 
genti nitras. 
Sa catHa’rticus AMA Rus. See Mag- 


nesie sulphas. 


Sau caTHa’RTICUS ANGLICA’NUS. See 
Magnesia sulphas. 

Sau CATHA’ RTICUS GLAUBE RI. See Sode 
sulphas. 

SAL commu NIS. See Sode MUrIAS. 

Sar CO'RNU CE’RVI VOLATILE. See Am- 


monie- subcarbonas. 
Sau cuLina’RIs. 
‘SAL DE DuO'BUS. 


See Sode murias. 

See Potasse sulphas. 
SAL DIURETICUS. See Potasse acetas. 
Sau picesti’vus sy’tvu. A natural salt, 

formed of muriatic acid and potash. See 

Murias potasse. 

Sau EPSOME) NSIS» 


See Magnesia sul- 
phas. Seay: 
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Sau Essentia‘11s ra’Rtapi. See Tartaric 
acid. 
Sau FEBRIFuGUS syLvu. See Murias 
Potassa@. 


See Sode murias. 
See Sode murias. 
Common or rock salt. 


Sau Fon TIuM. 

Sax Fo’ssILis, 

SaL Ge MMA. 
See Sode murias. 

SaL GLAuBE’RI. 

SaL HERBA’RUM. 
bonas. 

Sab MARI NUS. See Sode murias. 

Sar ma’ RTIS- See Ferri sulphus. 

Sau Ma’RTIs MURIA’TICUM sUBLIMA’TUM. 
See Ferrum ammonidtum. 

Sat MicReco’smicus. The compound 
saline matter obtained by inspissating human 


See Sode sulphas. 
See Potasse subcar- 


- urine. 


SAL MIRABILIS GLAUBE'RI. 
sulphas. ; 
Say MuRIA’TICUS. 
SAL PLANTA RUM. 


See Sode 


See Sode murias. 
See Potasse subcar- 


bonas. 
Sat rotycurE’stus. See Potasse sul- 
phas, 
- Sav potycure'stus cuasr’ri. See Po- 
tasse@ sulphas. Easy 
SAL POLYCHRE'STUS SEIGNE TTI. See Soda 


tartarizaia. ae, 

Sal PRUNELL#. Nitrate of potash cast 
into flat cakes or round balls. 

Sat RUPELLE sis. See Soda tartarizata. 

Sat satu’RNI. See Plumbi superacetas. 

SAL sEDATI vus. See Boracic acid. 

Sab sEDATI yus HoMBE RGU. See Boracic 
acid. 

SAL SEDLICE’NsIs. 
phas. 

Sau SEIGNE ‘TTI. 

SAL su CCINI. 
Succinic acid. 

Sau TA’RTARI. 
and Potassa. 

SAL THERMA’RUM CAROLINA’RUM. A 
union of sulphuric acid with magnesia, See 
Magnesie sulphas. . 

Sau VEGETA BILIS. See Potasse tartras. - 

Sat'vora’Tine. See Spiritus ammonie 
aromaticus, and Ammonia. 


See Magnesie sul- 


See Soda tartarizata. 
The succinic acid. See 


See Potasse subcarbonas, 


Sat voua’TILis sa’Lis AMMoNI‘acI. See 
Ammonie subcarbonas. 
SALEP. Salap. Salab. See Orchis 


morio. 

SALICO’RNIA. The name ofa genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Monandria. Order, Monogynia. 

SAaLIco'RNIA EuUROP&’A. The systematic 
name of the jointed glass wort, which is 
gathered by the country people and sold for 
samphire. It forms a good pickle with 
vinegar, and is little inferior to the sam- 
hire. 

SALINE SUBSTANCES. The num- 
ber of saline substances is very consider 
able; and they possess peculiar characters, 
by which they are distinguished from other 
substances, These characters: are founded 
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on certain properties, which it must be con- 
fessed, are not accurately distinctive of their 
true nature. All such substances, however, 
as possess several of the four following 
properties are considered as saline: 1. A 
strong tendency to combination, or a very 
strong affinity of composition; 2. A greater 
or lesser degree of sapidity; 3. A greater 
or lesser degree of solubility im water ; 4. 
Perfect incombustibility. 

Sauro’nca. See Valeriana celtica. 

SALI'VA. (So called,.a salino sapore, 
from its salt taste, or from ciados, spittle.) 
The fluid which is secreted by the salivary 
glands into the cavity of the mouth. The 
secretory organ is composed of three pair of 
salivary glands. 1. The parotid glands, 
which evacuate their saliva by means of the 
Stenonian duct behind the middle dens mo- 
laris of the upper jaw. 2. The submazillary 
glands, which pour out their saliva through 
the Warthonian ducts on each side of the 
frenulum of the tongue by a narrow oscu- 
lum. 3. The sublingual glands, situated 
between the internal surface of the maxilla 
and the tongue, which pour out their saliva 


through numerous Rivinian ducts at the 


apex of the tongue. ad 

_ The saliva in the cavity ofthe mouth has 
mixed with it. 1. The mucus of the mouth, 
which exhales from the labial and genal 
glands. 2. A roscid vapour, from the whole 
surface of the cavity of the mouth. ‘The 
saliva is continually swallowed with, or 
without masticated food, and some is also 
spit out. It has no colour nor smell; it is 
tasteless, although it contains a little salt, to 
which the nerves of the tongue are accus- 
tomed. Its specific gravity is somewhat 
greater than water. Its consistence is ra- 
ther plastic and spumous, from the entan- 
gled atmospheric air. The quantity of 
twelve pounds is supposed. to be secreted in 
twelve hours. During mastication and 
speaking the secretion is augmented, from 
the mechanical pressure of the muscles upon 
the salivary glands. Those who are hungry 
secrete a great quantity, from the sight of 
agreeable food. It is imperfectly dissolved 
by water ; somewhat coagulated by alkohol ; 
and. congealed with more difficulty than 
water. It is inspissated by a small dose, 
and dissolved in a large dose, of mineral 
acids. It is also soluble in carbonated al- 
kali. Caustic alkali and quick lime extract 
volatile alkali from saliva. It corrodes cop- 
per and iron; and precipitates silver and 
lead from containing muriatic acid. _ It as- 
sists the spirituous fermentation of farina- 
ceous substances; hence barbarous nations 
prepare an inebriating drink from the chew- 
ed roots of the Jatropha Manihot and Piper 
Methisticum. It possesses an antiseptic 
virtue, according to the experiments of the 
celebrated Pringle. It easily becomes pu- 
ne in warm air, and gives off yolatile al- 
ali, 
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Constitutent Principles. Saliva appears 
to consist of water, albumen, ammoniacal 
salt and animal earth. Of water, there 
are four-fifths given out by distillation. 
The albumen is detected by alcohol. The 
ammoniacal salt is demonstrated by tritur- 
ating quicklime with saliva; and the 
animal earth from salival calculus, and the 
products of fire. 

The use of the saliva is, 1. It augments 
the taste of the food, by the evolution of 
sapid matter. 2. During mastication, it © 
mixes with, dissolves, and resolves into its 
principles, the food; and changes it into 
a pultaceous mass, fit to be swallowed: 
hence it commences chymification. 3. It, 
moderates thirst, by moistening the cavity 
of the mouth and fauces. 

SALIVAL DUCTS. The excretory 
ducts of the salival glands. That of the 
parotid gland is called the Stenonian duct ; 
those of the submaxillary glands the War- 
thonian ducts; and those of the sublingual, 
the Rivinian ducts. 

SALIVAL GLANDS. Those glands 
which secrete the saliva are so termed. 
See Saliva.  ~ : 

Sativa’ntta. (From saliva, spittle.) Me~ 
dicines which excite salivation. 

Satrva’R1a. (From saliva, the spittle ; 
so called because it excites a discharge of 
saliva.) Pellitory of Spain. 

Sativa’RIis HERBA. See Anthemis Py- 
rethrum. 

SALIVA’TIO. An increased secretion 
of saliva. See Ptyalismus. 

SA’LIX. (From ‘sala, Heb.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Dioecia. Order, 
Diandria. The willow. 

2, The pharmacopeial name of Salix 
caprea ; which see. 

Sa’tix a‘tga. See Salix fragilis. 

Sa’txx ca’prea. The systematic name 
of a species of willow, the bark of whose 
branches possess the same virtues with that 
of the fragilis.” See Salix fragilis. 

Sa’tix Fra’ciuis. The systematic name 
of the common crack willow. Salix. The 
bark of the branches of this species mani- 
fests a considerable degree of bitterness to 
the taste, and is very adstringent. It is 
recommended as a good substitute for 
Peruvian bark, and is said to cure intermit- 
tents and other diseases requiring tonic and 
adstringent remedies. Not only the bark of 
this species of salix, but those also of several 
others possess similar qualities, particularly 
of the salix alba and salix pentandria, both 
of which are recommended in the foreign 
pharmacopeias. But Dr. Woodville is of 
opinion that the bark of the salix triandria 
is more effectual than that of any other 
of this genus; at least its sensible qualities 
give it adecided preference. The trials Dr. . 


“Cullen made were with the bark of the salix 


pentandria, taken from its branches, the 
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third of an inch diameter, and of four or 
five years growth. Nevertheless, he adds, 
in intermittent fevers, Bergius always failed 
with this bark. 

Sa’urx penra’npria. The bark of the 
branches of this species of willow possesses 
the same virtues as that of the fragilis. 
See Salix Sragilis. . 

Sa‘tix viruti'na. . The bark of the 
branches of this species of willow may 
be substituted for the fragilis. See Salix 
Sragilis. 

SALPINGO-PHARYNGE us. This muscle is 
composed of a few fibres of the palato- 
pharyngeus, which it assists in dilating the 
mouth of the Eustachian tube. 


Satrinco-starHininus. See Levator pa- 


lati. 

SALPINGO-STAPHILI NUS INTE’RNUS. See 
Levator palati. 

Salsafy. The root of the purple goat’s 


beard. See Tragopogon pratense. 


SALSO’LA. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Pen- 
tandria. Order, Digynia. 

Satso’La Ka’‘t1. Snail-seeded glass-wort 
or ‘salt-wort. Kali spinosum cochleatum. 
Tragus, sive Tragum Matthioli. The 
systematic name of the plant which affords 
the mineral alkali. See Soda. 


Satso’ta sativa. The systematic name 
of a plant, which affords the mineral alkali. 
See Soda. 


Satso’La so'pa. The systematic name of a 
plant which affords mineral alkali. See Soda. 
Salt, cathartic. See Magnesia sulphas, 
and Sod@ sulphas. 

Salt, common. See Sode murias. 

Salt, Epsom. See Magnesice sulphas. 

Salt-petre. See Nitre. 

Salt, Rochelle. See Soda taréarizata. 

Salt, sea. See Sode murias. 

Salt of steel. See Ferri sulphas. 

SALTS. See Saline substances. Salts, 
with respect to their chemical properties, 
are divided into two classes; into acid 
salts or acids, and into alkaline salts or 
alkalis; and from the mutual combination 
of these two arises a third class, viz. that of 
neutral salts. 

SALTS, ACID. These are distinguish- 
ed by their sour taste when diluted with 
water. See Acid. 

SALTS, ALKALINE. These possess 
a urinous, burning, and caustic taste, turn 
the syrup of violets to a green, have a 
strong affinity for acids, dissolve animal 
substances, unite readily with water, com- 
bine with oils and fat, and render them 
miscible with water, dissolve sulphur, and 
are crystallizable. See Altali. 

SALTS, NEUTRAL. Secondary salts. 
Under the name of neutral or secondary 
salts are comprehended such matters as are 
composed of two primitive saline substances 
_ combined together in a certain proportion. 
These salts are called neutral, because they 
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do not possess the characters of primitive 
salts; that is to say, they are neither acid 
nor alkaline : such as Epsom salts, nitre, 
&c. But in many secondary salts the qua- 
lities of one ingredient predominate; as 
tartar, or supertartrate of potash, has an 
excess of acid; borax, or subborate of 
soda, an excess of base. The former are 
termed acidulous, the latter sub-alkaline 
salts. 

SALTS, PRIMITIVE. Simple salts. 
Under this order is comprehended those 
salts which were formerly thought to be 
simple or primitive, and which are occa- 
sionally called simple salts. The accurate 
experiments of the moderns have proved 
that these are for the most part com- 
pounded; but the-term is retained with 


. greater propriety when it is observed, that 


these salts compose, when united, salts 
which are termed secondary. These salts 
are never met with perfectly pure in nature, 
but require artificial processes to render 
them so. ‘This order is divided into three 
genera, comprehending saline terrestrial 
substances, alkalis, and acids. 


SALTS, SECONDARY. See Neutral 


salts. 
Saltwort. ee Salsola kalt. 
SALVATE’LLA. (Salvatella, se. venay 


from salus, health, because the opening of it 
was formerly thought to be of singular use 
in melancholy.) This vein runs along the 
little finger, unites upon the back of the hand 
with the cephalic of the thumb, and empties 


its blood into the internal and external 
cubical veins. 
SA’LVIA. (4 salvendo.) 


1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Diandria. Order, 
Monogynia. Sage. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon sage. See Salvia officinalis. 

Sa’tvia HORTE’NsIs MINOR. The small 
sage, or sage of virtue. A variety of the 
officinal sage, possessing similar virtues. 

Sa‘tvia orricina’Lis. The systematic 
name of the garden sage. 
Salvia officinalis, foliis lanceolato ovatis in- 
tegris crenulatis, floribus spicatis, calycibus 
acutis, of Linneus. In ancient times sage 
was celebrated as a remedy of great effi- 
cacy, as would appear from the following 
lines of the school of Salernum : 

Cur moriatur homo, cut salvia crescit in 

horto ? 

Contra vim mortis, non’ est medicamen in 

hortis ? 

Salvia salvatriz, nature conciliatria. 

Salvia cum ruta faciunt tibi pocula tuta. 
But at present it is not considered as ati 
article of much importance. It has a 
fragrant, strong smell ; and a warm, bitter- 
ish, aromatic taste, like other plants con- 
taining an essential oil. It has a remark- 
able property in resisting the putrefaction 
of animal substances, and is in frequent use 
among the Chinese as a Seales in the form 


Elelisphacos. . 


of tea, in debility of thé stomath and net. 
‘vous system. 

“Sa’uvik sciArn’A. The systematic 
fame of the garden clary; called horminwm 
in the pharmacopeias. The leaves and 
seeds are recommended 48 corroborants and 
antispasmodics, particularly in leucorrhzeas 
and hysterical weaktiesses. They have a 
‘bittetish, warm taste, and a strong smell, of 
the aromatic kind. _ 

SAMBU’CUS. (From sabucca, Heb. 
4 musical instrument formerly made of this 
tree.) Elder. 
- 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class; Pentandria. Or- 
der; Trigynia. 

9g. The pharmacopeeial namé of the elder- 
tree. See Sambucus nigra. 

SampBu’cus £’BULUS. 
name of the dwarf elder. Hodulus. Cha- 
meacie. Sambucus humilis. Sambucus 
herbacea: Wwarf elder, or dane-wort. The 
root, interior bark, leaves, flowérs, berries, 
and seeds of this herbaceous plant, Sambu 
cus ; cymis trifidis, stipulis foliaceis, caule 
herbaceo, of Linnzeuis, have all beeri admi- 
nistéred medicinally; in moderate doses, as 
resolvents and deobstruents, and, in larger 
doses, as hydragogues. The plant is chiefly 
employed by the poor of this country, 
amongst whom it is in common use as a 
purgative, but Dx Cullen speaks of it as a 
_ violent remedy. 

‘Sameu’cus nrGra. The systematic name 
of the elder-tree. Sambuctis vulgaris. Sambu- 
cusarbored. Acte. Infelix lignum. Sambucus 
nigra; cymis quingue-partitis, foliis pinnatis, 
caulearboreo, of Linnzus. ‘Thisindigenous 
plant has an unpleasant narcotic smell, and 
some authors have reported its exhalations to be 
so noxious, as to render it unsafe to sleep 
under its shade. The parts of this tree that. 
are proposed for medicinal use in the phar- 
macopeeias are the inner bark, the flowers, 
and the berries. The first has scarcely any 
smell, and very little taste; on first chew- 
ing, it impresses a degree of sweetness, 
which is followed by a very slight but dur- 
able acrimony, in which its powers seem to 
reside. From its cathartic property it is re- 
commended as an effectual hydragogue by 
Sydenham and Boerhaave; the former di- 
rects three handfuls of it to be boiled in a 
quart of milk and water, till only a pint re- 
mains, of which one half is to be taken night 
and morning, and repeated for several days ; 
it usually operates both upwards and down- 
wards, and upon the evacuation it produces, 
its utility depends. Boerhaave gave its ex- 
pressed juice in doses from a drachm to half 
an ounces In smaller doses it is said to be 
an useful aperient and deobstruent in various 
chronic disorders. The flowers have an 
agreeable flavour; and infusions of them, 
when fresh, are gently laxative and aperient. 
When dry, they are said to promote chiefly 
the cuticular excretion,and to be particularly 
serviceable in erysipelatous and eruptive dis- 
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ordets. Externally they afé used in fo- 
mentations, &c. and in the London pharma- 
Copoeia are directed in the form of an oint- 
ment. The berries in taste aré soriewhat 
sweetish, and not unpleasant; on eéxpres- 
sion they yield a finé purple juice, which 
proves an useful apérient and resolvent in 
sundry chronic diseases, gently loosening 
the belly, and promoting the uriite dnd 
perspiration. 

Sampuire. See Crithmum maritimum. 

Samrsvu’cuus. See Thymus mastichina. 

Samrsy’cuum. (From caw, to preserve, 
and tfuyn, the mind,) because of its cordial 
qualities. Marjoram. 

Sanatr'va. (From sano, to cure.) Me- 
dicines which heal diseases: 

SANCTORIUS, Sancrorius, was born ~ 
in 1561; at Capo d’Istria. He studied me- 
dicine at Padua, where he took his degree, 
and. then settled at Venice; and. practised 
with considerable success: At the age of 
fifty, however, he was appointed professor 
of the theory of medicine at Padua; in 
which office he distinguished himself for 
thirteen years. He was then allowed to 
retire on his salary, finding his health im- 
paired by the fatigue of the visits, which he 
was frequently obliged to make in his pro- 
fessional capacity to Venice ; where he pass- 
ed the remainder of his life in great reput- 
ation. On his death, in 1636, a statue of 
marble was raised to his memory ; and an 
annual oration was instituted by the College 
of Physicians, to whom he had bequeathed 
an annuity, in commenioration of his bene~ 
volence. Sanctorius first.called the atten- 
tion of physicians to the cutaneous and pul- 
monary transpiration, which he proved to 
exceed the other excretions considerably in 
weight ; and he maintained that this func- 
tion must have a material influence on the 
system, and was deserving of great consider- 
ation in the treatment of diseases. There 
is, no doubt; much truth in this general ob- 
servation ; but in its application to practice, 
he appears to have gone to an extravagant 
length; and to have contributed much to 
prolong the reputation of the humoral pa- 
thology. His treatise entitled; “Ars de 
Statica Medicina,’ was first published in 
1614, and passed through more than twenty 
editions; including translations; with various 
commentaries: it is written in an elegant 
and perspicuous Latin style. He was also 
author of a Method of avoiding Errors in 
Medicine, to which was afterwards added, 
an essay “ De Inventione Remediorum ;” 
and of Commentaries on some of the ancient 
physicians. Besides the statical chair; by which 
he contrived to determine the weight of the 
Ingesta and Egesta, he invented an instru- 
ment for measuring the force of the pulse, 
and seyeral others for surgical use; and he 
was the first who attempted to determine the 
temperature of the body by a thermometer, 
of which; indeed, he is considered as the in= 
yentor, 
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Sa’nctum 8&’MEN. The worti-seed; of 


santonicum. 
Sanpara’ cha. (From saghad narak, 
Arab. ) guminy resin; also 4 sort of 


arsenic. 

SanpaRa’cha’ arapumM. This resinous 
juice appears to have been the produce of a 
large species of juniper-tree. . 

Sanders. See Pterocarpus santalinus. 

Sanpracx: (An Arabian word:) See 
Juniperus communis. : 

Sa’npyx. (From sani duk, red, Arab.) 
Cerusse burnt till it becomes red. 

SANGUIFICATION. (Sanguificatio, 
from sanguis, blood:) A natural furiction 
of the body, by which the chyle is changed 
into blood. The uses of satiguification are 
the generation of blood, which serves to fill 
the blood-vessels, to irritate and stimulate 
the heart and arteries, to generate or cause 
heat, to secrete the humours, and to excite 
the vital actions. 

Sanevina’tis, (From sanguwis, blood ; 
so named from its uses in stopping bleed- 
ings.) The Polygonum aviculare, or knot- 
grass is sometimes so called: which see. 

Saneurna’ria. (From sanguis, blood ; 
so named from its use in stopping bleed- 
ings.) The Polygonum aviculare, or knot- 
grass, is sometimes so termed: which see. 

Sanguineous apoplexy. See Apoplexia. - 

Sanaviru'rcium. (From sanguis, blood, 
and purgo, to purge.) A gentle fever; or 
such a one as by its discharges is supposed. 
to purify the blood. ; 

SA’NGUIS, (-guinis, m.) See Blood. 

SA’/NGUIS DRACO'NIS. See Ca- 
lamus rotang. 

Sa’Nevis HE’RCULIs. 
crocus. 

SANGUISO’/RBA. The name of ‘a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Triandria. Order, Monogynia. 

SANGUISO’RBA OFFICINA’LIs. The system- 
atic name of the Italian pimpinel; which is 

“not now in use. 

SANGUISU’GA. (From sanguis,blood, 
aiid swgo,to suck.) The leech or blood- 
sucker. See Leech. 

Sanicle. See Sanicula. 

Sanicle, Yorkshire. See Pinguicula. 

SANI’'CULA. (From sano, to heal ; 
so called from its virtues in healing. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of sanicle. 

SanicuLra rboracrNsIs. Pinguicula. 
Sanicula montana. Viola palustris. ‘The 
Yorkshire sanicle or butter-wort. See Pin- 
guicula. 

Sanr'cuta EvRopE’A. 
name of the sanicle. Cucullata. Dodeca- 
theon. Symphytum petreum. — Sanicula 
mas. Diapensia cortusa. This herb, Sa- 
nicula Europea, of Linneus, was formerly 
fecommended as a mild adstringent, and is 
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stipposed to have received its nainié from its 
sanative power. Its sensible qualities are a 
bitterish and somewhat austere taste, follow- 
ed by an acrimony which chiefly affects the 
throat. It is only in use in the present day 
amongst the country people. 

Sanr'cuta Mas. See Sanicula. 

SA’NIES. Ichor. This term is some. 
times applied to a thin, limpid, and green 
ish discharge ; and at other titnes to a thick 
and bloody kind of pus. 

SA’NTALUM. (From zandal, Arab. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linz 
nean system. Class, Tetrandria. Order; 
Monogynia. Saunders. 


Sa’ntatum A’isum. The systematic 


name of the yellow saunders: Santalum 
citrinum.  Santalum pallidum: Yellow 
saunders. White saunders wood is of a 


pale white colour, often with a yellowish 
tinge, and; being destitute of taste or odour, 
it is superseded by the santalum citrinum; 
which is of a brownish yellow colour; of a 
bitterish aromatic taste, and of a pleasant 
smell, approaching to that of the rose. Both 
kinds are brought from the East Indies in 
billets, consisting of large thick pieces, 
which, according to Rumphius, are somes 
times taken from the same, and sometimes 
from different trees. For though the white 
and yellow saunders are the wood of the 
Same species of tree, yet the latter; which 
forms the central part of the tree, is not al: 
ways to be found in sufficient quantity to 
repay the trouble and expense of procuring 
it, especially, unless the trees be old; while 
the white, which is the exterior part of the 
wood, is always more abundant, and is con- 
sequently much cheaper. 

Yellow saunders, distilled with water, 
yields a fragrant essential oil, which thickens 
in the cold into the consistence of a balsam, 
approaching in smell to ambergris, or a 
mixture of ambergris and roses; the re- 
maining decoction, inspissated to the con- 
sistence of an extract, is bitterish, and 
slightly pungent. Rectified spirit extracts, 
by digestion, considerably more than water ; 
the colour of the tincture is a rich yellow. 
The spirit distilled off is slightly impreg- 
nated with the fine flavour of the wood; the 
remaining brownish. extract has a weak 
smell, and a moderate balsamic pun- 
gency. 

The wood is valued highly on account of 
its fragrance, hence the Chinese are said to 
fumigate their clothes with it, and to burn 
it in their temples in honour of their gods. 
Though still retained in the Materia Me- 
dica, it cannot be thought to possess any 
considerable share .of medicinal power. 
Hoffman considers its virtues as similar to 
those of ambergris; and some others have 
esteemed it in the character of a corroborant 
and restorative. 

Sa‘NrALUM cY‘TRINUM. 
bum. 


See Santalum ala 
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Sa’ntatum pa‘ttipum. See Santalum 
album. . 

Sa‘NTALUM RU’BRUM. 

_ See Pterocarpus santalinus. 

SANTOLI'NA. 
because it smells like the saunders wood.) 
See Artemisia santonica. 

SanToL'NA CHAMZ-CYPARI SsUS. 
systematic name of the lavender cotton. 

Sanro’nicum. (From Santonia, its native 
place.) See Artemisia Santonica. 

SAPHE’NA. (Vena saphena: from 
cans, visible.) The large vein of the leg, 
which ascends along the little toe over the 
external ancle, and evacuates part of the 
blood from the foot into the popliteal veins. 

SAPIE’‘NTIZ DE/'NTES. The four 
last grinders are so called, because they ap- 
pear when the person is supposed to be at 
years of discretion. See Teeth. 

Sarr’Npus sapona’R1a. The systematic. 
name of the plant which affords soap-nuts. 
Saponarie nucule. Bacce bermudenses. 
Soap-berries. A spherical fruit, about the 
size of a cherry, whose cortical part is yel- 
low, glossy, and so transparent as to show the 
spherical black nut which rattles within, and. 
which includes a white kernel. It is the 
produce of the Sapindus saponaria, of Lin- 
nus, which grows in Jamaica. It is said 
that the cortical part of this fruit has a bitter 
taste, and no smell ; that it raises a soapy 
froth with water, and has similar effects with 
~ soap in washing ; that it is a medicine of sin- 
gular and specific virtue in chlorosis. They 
are not known in the shops of this country. 

SA’PO,. (Sapo, -nis,m.) Soap. A com- 
position of oils, or fats, with an alkali. The 
medicinal soap, sapo amygdalinus, is made 
with oil of sweet almonds, and half its weight 
of caustic alkali. Common or soft soap, 
sapo mollis, is made of potash and oil, or tal- 
low. | Spanish, or Castile soap, sapo durus, 
of oil of olives and soda, or barilla. Black 
soap is a composition of train oil and an al- 
kali; and green soap of hemp, linseed, or 
rape oil, with an alkali. The white Spanish 
soap, being made of the finer kinds of olive 
oil, is the best, and therefore preferred for 
internal use. Soap was imperfectly known 
to the antients. It is mentioned by, Pliny 
as made of fat and ashes, and as an invention 
of the Gauls. Aretaus and others inform 
us, that the Greeks obtained their knowledge 
of its medical use from the Romans. Its 
virtues, according to Bergius, are detergent, 
sesolvent, and aperient, and its use recom- 
mended in jaundice, gout, calculous com- 
plaints, and obstructions of the viscera. The 
efficacy of soap, in the first of these diseases, 
- was experienced by Sylvius, and since re- 
commended very generally by various au- 
thors who have written on this complaint ; 
and it has also been thought of use in sup- 
plying the place of bile in the prime vie. 
The utility of this medicine in icterical cases, 


Red saunders. 


The 


was inferred chiefly from its supposed power - 


(From santalum, saunders, | 
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of dissolving biliary concretions; but this 
medicine has lost much of its reputation in 
jaundice, since it is now known, that gall- 
stones have been found in many after death, 
who had been daily taking soap for several 
months, and even years. Of its good effects 
in urinary calculous affections, we have the. 
testimonies of several, especially when dis- 
solved in lime-water, by which its efficacy is 
considerably increased; for it thus becomes 
a powerful solvent of mucus, which an inge- 
nious modern author supposes to be the 
chief agent in the formation of calculi ; it is, 
however, only in the incipient state of the 
disease that these remedies promise effectual 
benefit, though they generally abate the more 
violent symptoms, where they cannot remove 
the cause. With Boerhaave, soap was a 
general medicine; for as he attributed most 
complaints to viscidity of the fluids, he, and. 
most of the Boerhaavian school, prescribed. 
it, in conjunction with different resinous and. 
other substances, in gout, rheumatism, and. 
various visceral complaints. Soap is also 
externally employed as a resolvent, and 
gives name to several officinal preparations. ~ 

Sa’ro TEREBI'NTHINa. Starkey’s soap. 

‘«‘ R kali preparati calidi, xj. Olei tere- 
binth, ziii.”” The hot kali preparatum is 
to have the oil of turpentine gradually 
blended with it, in a heated. mortar. Indo- 
lent swellings were formerly rubbed with 
this application, and perhaps some chronic. 
affections of the joints might still be benefit- 
ed by it. 3 

SAPONA’RIA. — (From sapo, soap ; so 
called because its juice, like! soap, cleans 
cloaths. ) ea 

1. The nameof a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Decandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the soap- 


wort. Bruise-wort. See Saponaria offici- 
nalis. 

Sarona’R1a Nu‘cuta. See Sapindus  sa- 
ponaria. ; 


Sarona’R1a oFFicINa' Lis. The system~ 
atic name of the soap-wort. Struthium. 
Lanaria. Lychnis sylvestris. Ibiruma. The 
root of this plant, Saponaria officinalis ; ca- 
lycibus cylindricis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, of 


-Linneus, is employed medicinally; it has 


no peculiar smell ; its taste is sweetish, glu- 
tinous, and somewhat bitter. On being 
chewed for some time, it is said to discover 
a degree of acrimony, which continues to 
affect the mouth a considerable time. Ac- 
cording to Neuman, two ounces of the root 
yielded eleven drachms of watery extract ; 
but Cartheuser, from a like quantity, only 
obtained six drachms and twenty-four grains. 
This extract manifested a sweetish taste, fol- 
lowed by an acrid quality. The spirituéus 
extract is less in quality, but of a more pe- 
netrating acrid taste. Decoctions of the 
root, on being sufficiently agitated, produce 
a saponaceous froth; a similar soapy quality 
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. is observable also in the extract, and still 
more manifestly in the leaves, in so much 
that they have been used by the mendicant 
monks as a substitute for soap in washing of 
their cloaths, and Bergius, who made several 
experiments with the saponaria, declares 
that it had all the effects of soap itself. 

From these peouliar qualities of the sa- 
ponaria, there can be little doubt of .its pos- 
sessing a considerable share of medical effi- 
cacy, which Dr. Woodville says he could 
wish to find faithfully ascertained. 

The diseases for which the saponaria is 
recommended, as syphilis, gout, rheuma- 
tism, and jaundice, are not, perhaps, the 
complaints in which its use is most avail- 
ing ; for a fancied resemblance of the roots 
of saponaria with those of sarsaparilla, 
seems to have led physicians to think 
them similar in their effects¢ and hence 
they have both been administered with the 
same intentions, particularly in fixed pains, 
and venereal affections. Bergius says, 
“ in arthritide, cura mercuriale, &c. nul- 
lum aptiorem potum novi.” However, 
according to several writers, the most in- 
veterate cases of syphilis were cured by 
a decoction of this plant, without the use 
of mercury. 

‘Haller informs us that Boerhaave enter- 
tained an high opinion of its efficacy in 
jaundice and other visceral obstructions. 

SAPONULES.  Saponuli. Combin- 
ations of the volatile or essential oils with 
different bases ; as saponule of ammonia, &c. 

SAPONULES, ACID. Combinations of the 
volatile or essential oils with different 
acids. 

Saro’ra. The oval-fruited sapota, whose 
_ seeds are sometimes given in the form of 
emulsion in calculous complaints, is the 
Acras sapota, of Linneus, It is a native 
of South America, and bears a fruit like 
an apple, which has, when ripe, a luscious 
taste, resembling that of the marmalade 
of quinces, whence it is called natural mar. 
malade, 

Sa’ppaN L1cnNum. lLogwood has been 
so called, See Hematorylon, campechia- 
NUM- 

SaprnrRina a’qua. Agua cupri am- 
moniati. Made by a solution of sal am- 
moniac in lime-water, standing in a copper 
vessel, 


Sarpuire. A gem of a sky-blue co- 
lour. 

Saracens consound. See Solidago virga 
aurea. 

Sa’ncrum. (Dim. of capt, flesh.) A 


caruncle, or small fleshy excrescence. 


Sarcr'res, (From capi, flesh.) An. 
anasarca. 
SARCOCE’LE. (From capt, flesh, 


and xan, a tumour.) Hernia carnosa. 
This is a disease of the body of the tes- 
_ ticle, and, as the term implies, consists, 

in general, in such an alteration made in 
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the stucturé of it, as produces a resem- 
blance to @ hard fleshy substance, instead 
of that fine, soft, vascular texture, of which 
it is, in a natural and healthy state, com- 
posed, 

The antient writers have made a great 
number of distinctions of the different kinds 
of this disease, according to its different ap- 
pearances, and according to the mildness, or 
malignity of the symptoms with which it 
may chance to be attended. Thus, the sar- 
cocele, the hydro-sarcocele, the scirrhus, the 
cancer, the caro adnata ad testem, and the 
caro adnata ad vasa, which are really little 
more than descriptions of different states and 
circumstances of the same disease, are reck. 
oned. as so many different complaints, re- 
quiring a variety of treatment, and deriving 
their origin from a variety of different hu- 
mours. 

Every species of sarcocele consists pri- ‘ 
marily in an enlargement, induration, and 
obstruction of the vascular part of the tes~ 
ticle; but this alteration is, in different 
people, attended with such a variety of cir- 
cumstances, as to produce several different 


‘appearances, and to occasion the many dis~ 


tinctions which have been made. 

If the body of the testicle, though en- 
larged, and indurated to some degree, be 
perfectly equal in its surface, void of pain, 
has no appearance of fluid in its tunica va- 
ginalis, and produces very little uneasiness, 
except what is occasioned by its mere weight, 
it is usually called a simple sarcocele, or an 
indolent scirrhus ; if, at the same time that 
the testis is enlarged and hardened, there be 
a palpable accumulation of fluid in the ya- 
ginal coat, the disease has by many been 
named a hydro-sarcocele ; if the lower part 
of the spermatic vessels, and the epididymis 
were enlarged, hard, and knotty, they sup- 
posed it to be a fungous, or morbid accre- 
tion, and called it the caro adnata ad vasa ; 
if the testicle itself was unequal in its sur- 
face, but at the same time not painful, they 
distinguish it by the title of caro adnata ad 
testem ; if it was tolerably equal, not very 
painful, nor frequently so, but at the same 
time hard and large, they gave it the appel- 
lation of an occult or benign cancer ; if it 
was ulcerated, subject to frequent acute 
pain, to hemorrhage, &c. it was known by 
that of a malignant or confirmed cancer. 
These different appearances, though distin- 
guished by different titles, are really no 
more than so many stages (as it were) of the 
same kind of disease, and depend a great 
deal on several accidental circumstances, 
such as age, habit, manner of living, &c. 
It is true, that many people pass several 
years with this disease, under its most fa- 


_vourable appearances, and without encoun~ 


tering any of its worst; but, on the other 

hand, there are many, who, in a very short 

space of time run through all its stages. 

They who are most ie wien: with it, know 
3 ke 


~ 
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how very convertible its mildest symptoms 
ave into its most dréadful ones, and how 
very short 4 space of tine often intervenes 
Between the one and the other. : 

There is hardly any disease affecting the 
hiiinan body, which is subject to more va- 
iety than this is, both with regard to its first 
manner of appearance, and the changes 
which it may undergo. . 
 Sdmétirnés the first appearance is 4 ‘mere 
simple erlargement and induration of, the 
body of the testicle ; void of pain, without 
inequality of surface, arid producing no un- 
easiness, or inconvenierice, except what is 
‘decasioned by its mere weight. And sottie 
people are so fortunate to have it remain in 
this State for a very considerable length of 
dithé without visible or material alteration. 
On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
that very soon after its appearance in this 
mild imahner, it suddenly becomes unequal 
and knotty, and is attended with very acute 
pains darting up to the loins and back, but 
still remaining entire, that is, not bursting 
through the integuments. Sometimes the 
fury of the disease brooks no restraint, but 
making its way through all the membranes 
which envelope thé testicle, it either pro- 
duces a large, foul, stinking, phagedenic 
tilcer, with hard edges, or it thrusts forth a 
painful gleeting fungus, subject to frequent 
hemorrhage. 

Sometimes an accumulation of water is 


- made in the tunica vaginalis, producing 


that mixed appearance, called the hydro- 
sarcocele. 

Sometimes there is no fluid at all in the 
cavity of the tunica vaginalis ; but the body 
of the testicle itself is formed into cells, 
containing either a turbid kind of water, a 
bloody sanies, or a purulent foetid matter. 
Sometiines the disorder seems to be merely 
local, that is, confined to the testicle, not 
proceeding from a tainted habit, nor accom 
panied with diseased viscera, the patient 
having all the general appearances and cir- 
cumstances of health, and deriving his local 
“yischief from an external injury. At other 
times, 4 pallid, leaden countenance, indi- 
gestion, frequent nausea, colicky pains, sud= 
den purgings, &c. sufficiently indicate a 
vitiated habit, and diseased viscera, which 
diseased viscera may also sometimes be dis- 
covered and felt. 
The progress also which it makes from 
the testis upward, toward the process, is 
very uncertain ; the disease occupying the 
testicle only, without affecting the  sper- 
imatic process, in some subjects, for a 
great length of time ; while, in others, it 
totally spoils the testicle very soon, and 
almost as soon, seizes on the spermatic 
chord. ' 

SARCOCO’LLA. (From capé, flesh, 
and KoAXa, glue; because of its supposed 
power of gluing together wounds.) See 
FPenea * 
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Sancorriprock’is. Enlarged testicle, 
with rupture, containing omentum. 

_ Banco’toay. (Sdrcolozia. From capé, 
fiésh, and Aoyos, a discourse.) The doc- 
trihe of the muscles and soft parts. 

SARCO’MA. (From capé, flesh.) Sar- 
cosis. Porrus.. Sarcophyia. Nevus. A 
fleshy excrescencé. A gentis of disease 
in the Class, Locales, and Order, Tumores, 
of Cullen. C 

SARCO’'MPHALUS. (From capé, 
flesh, and opipados, the navel.) A fleshy 
éxcrescence about tlie favel. 

Sarcorny'tA, (From oapt, flesh, and 
gvw, to grow.) A fleshy excrescence. 

Sarcoryo'prs.. (From oapét, flesh, and 
xvvv, pus.) Applied to the purulent, fleshy 
discharge which is thrown up in some stages 
of consumption. 

SARCO’SIS. (From capi, flesh.) A 
fleshy tumour. The generation of flesh. 

Sakrco’rica. (From capt; flesh.) Medi- 
cines which promote the generation of flesh 
in wounds. 

Sarprasts. (From capdwvy, the sar- 
donia, or herb, which, being eaten, causes 
convulsive laughter.) The Risws sardonicus, 
or a convulsive involuntary laughter. 

Sarpo'Nn1A.. (From Sardonia, its native 
soil.) A kind of smallage. 

SARDONIC LAUGH. Risus sardo- 
nicus; so called from the herb sardonia, 
which being eaten is said to cause a deadly 
convulsive laughter. Hence risus sardo- 
dicus, the sardonian laughter, or spasmodic 
grin. 

Sarpo’nicus risus. See Sardonic laugh. 

SARSAPARI'LLA. (This word is of 
Spanish origin, signifying a red tree.) See 
Smilax sarsaparilla. 

SARSAPARILLA GERMA’NIca. The root 
of the Carex arenaria, of Linneus, is so 
termed, and it appears, that the carer dis- 
ticha and hirta have also been collected, 
and their roots used indifferently instead 
of the true sarsaparilla. See Carex are= 
Navid. 

_SARTO’RIUS. (Sartorius, se. muscu- 
lus; from sdartor, a tailor, because tailors 
cross their legs with it.) Sartorius sew lon= 
gissimus femoris, of Cowper; and tlio 
cresti tibial; of Dumas. This flat and slen- 
der muscle, which is the longest of the — 
human body, and from an inch and a half — 
to two inches in breadth, is situated im- 
mediately under the integuments, and ex= 
tends obliquely from the upper and ante-— 
rior part of the thigh, to the upper, 
anterior, and inner part of the tibia, bemg 
enclosed by .a thin menibranous sheath, 
which is derived from the adjacent fascia — 
lata. It arises, by a tendon of about half — 
an inch in breadth, from the outer surface 
and inferior edge of the ahterior superior 
spinous process of the ilium, but soon be 
comes fleshy, and runs’ down a little way 
obliquely inwards, and then for some space 
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WPon the tectus; Heatly in a straight direc. 
tion; after which it passes obliquely over 
the vastus interns, and the lower part of 
the adductor lone’, And then running 
down between the tehdoris of the adductor 
Wiagntis and the gracili&, is inserted, by 
a thin tetidon, into the inner part of the 
tibia, fear the inferior part Of its tabero- 
sity, and fdr the space of ah inch ot 
two below it. This tendon séhds off a thin 
aponeurosis, whiéh is spread over the upper 
and posterior part 6f the leg. This mus- 
cle serves to betid thé lég obliquely in- 
wards, or to roll the thigh outivards, and 
at thé Sarie tite to bring one leg across 
the other, on which acéotint Spigelius first 


. gave it the name of sartorins, or the tailor’s 


muscle, — 

SA’SSAFRAS. (Quasi sazifraga ; from 
sdrum, a stone, and frango, to break; sé 
called becatise 4 detoction of its wood was 
supposed good for the stone.) See Lawris 
sassafras. 

SATa’NUS DEVO'RANS: 
atitimony. ; 

SATELLITE VEINS. The veits 
which aveoihpany the brachial artery as far 
as the berid of the cubit. 

Satur. The penis. 

Satura’nria. Medicines which neutra- 
lize the acid in the stomach. 

SATURATION. A term employed in 
pharmacy and chemistry to express the 
state of a body which has a power of dis- 
solving another, to a certain extent only, 
in which it has effected that degree of 
solition ; thus, nitric acid for instance, can 
otily dissolve a certain quantity of lime, 
beyond which it does not act, having lost 
its former affinity; this degree of solution 
is termed the point of saturation, and it is 
then said that the nitric acid is saturated 
with lime. 

SATUREI’A. (From satyri, the lust- 
ful satyrs, becatise it makes thosé who eat it 
lascivious. Blanch. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Didynamia. Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2. The pharmacopecial name of the sur- 
mer savory. 

Sarurera capira’ra. The systematic 
name of the ciliated savory. _ Thymus cre- 
iicus. It possesses similar virtues to our 
thyme, but in a stronger degree. 

Sarurgra HoRTENsIS. ‘The systematic 
name of thesummer savory. Saturcia sativa. 
Culina sativa Plinii. Thymbra. This low 
‘shrub is cultivated in our gardens for 
culinary purposes. It has a warm, aro- 
matic, penetrating taste, and smells like 
thyme, but milder. It is an ingredient 
_.in most of the warm stews and made 
"~ dishes. 

Sarurera sativa. See Satureia. 

Satu'Ryus, (From the planet, or hea- 


The red lion; or 


be By 


thei Bod, Of that Ham.) ‘The chéttiical 
name oflead, i a 

SATYRI'ASIS. (From oarupos, a Satyr, 
because they are said to bé greatly ad- 


dicted to venery. Satyriasmus. Priapis- 
mus. . Salacitas..  Brachuna.  Arascon. 


Excessive atid violent desire for ¢éoition 
in men. A genus of diséasé in the 
Class, Locales, and Order, Dysorexia, of 
Cullen: 

SATY’RION. (From Garupos, an ani 
mal Piven té véliery, so called because it was 
supposed to excite venery if only héld it 
the iand.) See Orchis mascula. 

Saty’nium. See Orchis mascula. 

Sarice alone. _ See Erysimum alliaria. 

Saunders, red. See Pterocarpus. 

Saunders, yellow. > See Santalium album. 

Sauk Kravt. Sour crout. Cabbage 
preserved in brine. Antiscorbiutie: 

SAUVAGES, Francis Borssi#r de, was 
born at Alais, in Lower Languedoc, in 1706. 
He gtaduated at Montpelier when only 
20, but still continued his studies, and four 
years after went for farther improvement 
to Paris. On his return. to Montpélier he 
obtained a professorship in 1734; but his 
reputation for ingenuity of speculation is 
said to havé obstructed his success in prac- 
tice. In 1752 he was made professor of 
botany, having for twelve years before 
officiated as demonstrator of the plants in 
the botanic garden. His death occurred in 
1767. He was a member of several of the 
learned societies of Europe, and obtained 
the prizes given by many public bodies for 
the best essays on given subjects. Among 
his earlier publications was one, eiititled 
“« Nouvelles Classes des Maladies,” the 
outline of the system of nosology, which 
has rendered his name illustrious, but which 
did not appear in its complete form, till 
after an additional labour of thirty years 
had been bestowed upon it. This work, 
consisting of five octavo volumes, contains 
an immense body of information, indéé 
almost every thing then known cohen 


the species of disease; but the whole 


very loosely arranged. He had collected 
many new observations and descriptions, - 
with a view to incorporate them in a second. 
edition; which, however, he did not live 
to accomplish. These materials were used 
by Dr. Cramer after his death. Besides 
this valuable work, Sauvages was author 
of numerous others on different subjects re- 
lating to medicine. 

Savin. See Juniperus sabina. 

Savin ointment. See Ceratum sabine. 

Savina. Sée Juniperus sabina. 

Savoury. See Satureia. . 

SAXI’FRAGA. (From saxum, a stone, 
and frango, to break.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 


Decandria. Order, Digynia. 
SaxTPRAGA A’tBa. See Savifraza gras 
nulatas ish 
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Saxi'rraGaA a’naticae- See Peuceda- 
num. 

Saxr'rRAGA cRassiroL1a. The root of 
this species of saxifrage is extolled by pro- 
fessor Pallas as an antiseptic, 


‘Saxrrraca cranu.a’ta, The system- 
atic name of the white saxifrage. Sazxifraga 
alba. Called -by Oribasius Besto. Sani- 
cula sedum. White saxifrage. Linneus 
describes the taste of this plant to be acrid 
and pungent, which we have not been able 
to discover: neither the tubercles of the 
root nor the leaves manifest to the organs 
of taste any quality likely to be of medi- 
cinal use, and therefore though this species 
of saxifrage has been long employed as a 
popular remedy in nephritic and gravelly 
disorders, yet we do not find, either from 
its sensible qualities, or from any pub- 
lished instances of its efficacy, that it de- 
serves a place in the Materia Medica. The 
superstitious doctrine of signatures sug- 
gested the use of the root, which is a good 
example of what Linnzus has termed radix 
granulata. The bulbs, or tubercles of 
such roots answer an important purpose. in 
vegetation, by supplying the plants with 
nourishment-and moisture, and thereby en- 
abling them to resist the effects of that 
drought to which the dry soils they inhabit 
peculiarly expose them. 


SaxrrrRaGa RuzBRA. See Spirea fili- 
pendula. 

Saxi FRAGA vuLGA'RIs. See Peucedanum 
silaus. 

Sasifrage, burnet. See Pimpinella sami- 
Sraga. 

Sawifrage, English See Peucedanum 
silaus. 

Sawifrage, meadow, See Peucedanum 
silaus. 

Saxifrage, whitee See Sawifraga gra~ 
nulaia. 

Scaz. A hard substance covering su- 


_perficial ulcerations, and formed by a con- 
“cretion of the fluid discharged from them. 


SCA’BIES. See Psora. 


~" SCABIO’SA. (From scaber, rough ; 
so called from its rough hairy surface. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia- ‘ 

2. 'The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon scabious. ; 

Scazio’sa arvensis. The systematic 
name of the common field scabious. This 
herb, ( Scabiosa, corollis guadrifidis radiantibus ; 
(foliis pinnatifidis, incisis; caule hisyrdo, of Lin- 
neus,) and its flowers are sometimes used 
medicinally. The whole plant possesses a 
bitter and subadstringent taste, and was 


formerly much employed in the cure of © 


some leprous. affections and diseases of the 
lungs. 

Scaxio’sa succr'sa. ‘The systematic name 
of the devil’s bit scabious. . 


SCA 
_SCA‘LA TYMPA'NI. | The superior 


spiral cavity of the cochlea. 

SCA’LA VESTI’BULI. 
spiral cavity of the cochlea, 

Scald head. See Tinea capitis. 

Scare. Sguama. A lamina of morbid 
cuticle, hard, thickened, whitish, and opake, 
of a very small size and irregular, often in- 
creasing into layers, denominated crusts. 
Both scales and crusts repeatedly fall off, 
and are reproduced in a short time. 

SCALE’NUS. (Scalenus, sc. Muscu- 
lus ; from okaAnvos, irregular, or unequal.) 
Anatomical writers have differed greatly in 
their descriptions of this muscle, which is 
situated at the side of the neck, between the 
transverse processes of the cervical verte- 
bre and the upper part of the thorax. The 
antients, who gave it its name from its re- 
semblance to an irregular triangle considered 
it as one muscle. Vesalius and Winslow 
divide it into two, Fallopius and Cow- 


The inferior 


‘per into three, Douglas into four, and 


Albinus into five portions, which they de- 
scribe as distinct musclés. Without deviat- 
ing in the least from anatomical accuracy, 
it may be considered as one muscle divided 
into three portions. The anterior portion 
arises commonly from the tranverse processes 
of the six inferior vertebre of the neck, by 
as many short tendons, and descending ob- 
liquely outwards, is inserted tendinous and. 
fleshy, into the upper side of the first rib, 
near its cartilage. The axillary artery passes 
through this portion, and sometimes divides 
it into two slips, about an inch and a half 
above its insertion. The middle portion 
arises by distinct tendons, from the trans- 
verse processes of the four last vertebre of 
the neck, and descending obliquely out- 
wards and a little backwards, is inserted ten- 
dinous into the outer and upper part of the 
first rib, from its root to within the distance 
of an inch from its cartilage. The space 
between this and the anterior portion, af- 
fords a passage to the nerves going to the 
upper extremities. It is in part covered by 
the third or posterior portion, which is the 
thinnest and longest of the three. This 
arises from the transverse processes of the 
second,*third, fourth, and fifth vertebra of 
the neck, by distinct tendons, and is inserted 
into the upper edge of the second rib, at the 
distance of about an inch and a half from its 
articulation, by a broad flat tendon. The™ 
use of the scalenus is to move the neck to 
one side, when it acts singly, or to bend it 
forwards, when both muscles act ; and when 
the neck is fixed, it serves to elevate the ribs, 
and dilate the chest. 
ScaLe’NUS PRIMUS. 
Scate'Nus secu NDUS. See Scalenus. 
Scaue’nus Te RTIUs. See Sculenus. 
SCALPE’LLUM. A scalpel or com- » 
mon ‘dissecting knife. Araspatory, =~ 
Sca‘trrum. A denticular raspatory, oF 
rugire, ysed in trepanning, : 


See Sealed: 
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SCAMMO’NIUM. (A corruption ‘of 


the Arabian word chamozah.) See Convol- 
vulus scammonia. 

Scammony. ‘See Convolvulus scammonia. 

SCA'’NDIX. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Pen- 
tandria. Order, Digynia. 

Sca’npIx CEREFO'LIum. The systematic 
name of the officinal chervil. Cerefolium. 
Cherophyllum. Cherefolium. Chervil. This 
plant, Scandix seminibus nitidis, ovato-subula-~ 
tis ; umbellis sessilibus, lateralibus, of Linnzus, 
is a salubrious culinary herb, sufficiently 
grateful both to the palate and stomach, 


slightly aromatic, gently aperient, and diu> 


retic. 

Sca’nprx opo’Rata. The systematic name 
of the sweet cicely, which possesses virtues 
similar to the common chervil. See Scandix 
cerefolium. 

SCA’PHA, (A skiff, or cock-boat ; 
from cxarTw,.to make hollow ; because for- 
merly they were made by excavating a large 
tree. ) 

1. The excavation or cavity of the auri- 
cula, or external ear, between the helix and 
antihelix. 

2. The name of a double-headed roller. 

Scaphoid. See Scaphoides. 

SCAPHOI’DES. (From cxagy, a little 
vessel, or boat, and e:dos, resemblance.) 
Boat-like. See Naviculare os. 

SCA’PULA. (From the Hebrew schi- 
pha.) Omoplata. Os homoplate. Scoptula. 
Ejpinotion. The shoulder-blade. ‘This bone, 
which approaches nearly to a triangular 
figure, is fixed, not unlike a buckler, to the 
upper, posterior, and lateral part of the tho- 

_ tax, extending from the first to about the 
seventh rib. The anterior and internal sur- 
face is irregularly concave, from the impres- 
sion, not of the ribs, as the generality of 
anatomists have supposed, but of the sub- 
scapularis muscle. Its posterior and, external 
surface 1s convex, and divided into two un- 
equal fosse by a considerable spine, whichy 
rising small from the posterior edge of the sca~ 
pula, becomes gradually higher and broader, 
_as it approaches the anterior and superior an- 
gle of the bone, till at length it terminates in 
a broad and flat process, at the top of the 
shoulder, called the processus acromion. On 
the anterior edge of this processus acromion, 
we observe an oblong, concave, articulating 
surface, covered with cartilage, for the arti- 
culation of the scapula with the clavicle. At 

its lower part, the acromion is hollowed, to 
allow a passage to the supra and infra spinati 
muscles. The ridge of the spine affords two 
rough, flat surfaces, for the insertion of the 
trapezius and deltoid muscles. Of the two 
fossz into which the external surface of the 
bone is divided by the spine, the superior 
one, which is the smallest, serves to lodge 
_ the supra spinatus muscle ; and the inferior 


fossa, which is much larger than the other, 


: gives origin to the infra spinatus. The tri- 


Pa 
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angular shape of the scapula leads us to 
consider its angles and its sides. The upper 
posterior angle is neither so thick, nor has so 
rough a surface, as the inferior one; but the 
most remarkable of the three angles of this 
bone is the anterior one, which is of creat 
thickness, and formed into a glenoid cavity 
of an oval shape, the greatest diameter of 
which is from below upwards. This cavity, 
in the recent subject is furnished with carti- 
lage, and receives the head of the os humeri. 
The cartilaginous crust, which surrounds its 
brims, makes it appear deeper in the fresh 
subject than in the skeleton. A little be- 
yond this glenoid cavity, the bone becomes 
narrower, so as to give the appearance of a 
neck; and above this rises a considerable 
process, which, from being thick at its 
origin, becomes thinner, and, in some de- 
gree, flattened at its extremity. This pro- 
cess projects considerably, and is curved 
downwards, From its supposed resemblance 
to the beak of a bird, it is called the cora~ 
coid process, From the whole external side 
of this process, a strong and broad ligament 
is stretched to the processus acromion, be- 
coming narrower as it approaches the latter 
process, so as to be of a somewhat triangular 
shape. This ligament, and the two pro- 
cesses with which it is connected, are evi- 
dently intended for the protection of the 
joint, and to prevent a luxation of the os 
humeri upwards. Of the three sides of the 
scapula, the posterior one, which is the 
longest, is called the basis. This side is 
turned towards the vertebre. Its other two 
sides are called coste. The superior costa, 
which is the upper and shortest side, is 
likewise thinner than the other two, having a 
sharp edge, It is nearly horizontal, and pa- 
rallel with the second rib; and is interrupted 
near the basis of the coracoid process, by a 
semicircular niche, which is closed by a liga~ 
ment that extends from one end of it to the 
other, and affords a passage to vessels and 
nerves. Besides this passage, there are other 
niches in the scapula for the transmission of 
vessels ; viz. one between the coracoid pro- 
cess and the head of the bone, and another 
between its neck and the processus acro- 
mion. ‘The third side of the scapula, or the 
inferior costa, as it is called, is of consider- 
able thickness, and extends obliquely from 
the neck of the bone to its inferior angle, 
reaching from about the third to the eighth 
rib. The scapula has but very little cellular 
substance, and is of unequal thickness, being 
very thin at its middle part, where it is co- 
vered by a great number of muscles, and 
having its peck, the acromion, and coracoid 
process, of considerable strength. In the 
foetus, the basis and the neck of the scapula, 
together with its glenoid cavity, acromion, 
coracoid process, and the ridge of the spine, 
are so many epiphyses with respect to the 
rest of the bone, to which they are not com- 
pletely united till a considerable time after 
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birth. The scapula is articulated to the cla- 


«tt. 


vicle and os humeri, to which last it serves as 
a fulcrum ; and, by altering its position, it 
affords a greater scope to the bones of the 
arm in their different motions. It likewise 
affords attachment to a great number of 
muscles, and posteriorly serves as a defence 
to the thorax. © ark 

—Scaruta’r1a. (From scapula, the shoul- 
der-bone.) A bandage for the shoulder- 
blade. 


““SCAPULA’RIZ ARTE/RIZ and 
VEN. The scapulary arteries and 
veins are branches of the subclavian and 


axillary. 
“SCARBOROUGH, Sir Cuarzzs, was 
horn about the year 1616. Intending to 
follow the medical profession, he went to 
study at Cambridge, and applied himself 
particularly to the mathematics, in which he 
made great proficiency. During the ‘civil 
wars he was obliged to remove to Oxford, 
where he entered under the celebrated Har- 
vey, then warden of Merton College, who 
being employed in writing his treatise “‘ De 
‘Generatione Animalium,”’ gladly accepted 
the assistance of Mr. Scarborough. Upon. 
taking the degree of doctor of medicine, he 


. settled in the metropolis, where he practised 


with great reputation. He became a fellow 
of the college of physicians, in which he was 
much respected for his talents; and being 
appointed to introduce the Marquis of Dor- 
chester, who was admitted into that body in 
1658, he made an elegant Latin speech on 
that occasion. In the mean time he began 
to deliver anatomical lectures at Surgeons’ 


. Hall, which were highly approved, and con- 


tinued for sixteen or seventeen years. In 
1669 the order of knighthood was conferred 
upon him by Charles II., who also appointed 
him his chief physician ; and he enjoyed the 
same office under the two succeeding mo- 
narchs. He was likewise made physician 
to the Tower of London, which appoint- 


ment he retained till his death about the 


year 1702, The works left by him were 
chiefly mathematical. 
SCARBOROUGH WATER. A fer- 
ruginous spring at Scarborough, in York- 
shire. There are two species of chalybeate 
water found in this spot, and they differ 
considerably in their composition, though 
they rise nearly contiguous to each other. 
The one is a simple carbonated chalybeate, 
similar to the Tunbridge water; the other, 
which is better known and more frequented, 
and more particularly distinguished as Sear- 


borough water, has, in conjunction with the 


iron, a considerable admixture of a purging 
galt, which adds much to its value. ‘The 
diseases in which it is ordered are similar to 
those in which Cheltenham water is. pre- 
scribed, only it is necessary to increase the 
purgative effect of this water by adding simi- 
lar salts. Jt is, therefore, chiefly as an 


§6A 
alterative that this water gan be employed 


Jn its natural state, 


Scarborough has an advantage belonging 
to its situation wae Cheltenham does not 
possess, that of affording an opportunity for 
sea-bathing, the use of which will, in many 
cases, much assist in the plan of cure for 
many of the disorders for which the mineral 
water is resorted tos ee 

~ Scarf-skin. See Cuticle and Skin. 

SCARIFICATION. (Scarificatio, from 
scarifico, to scarify.) A superficial incision 
made with a lancet, or a chirurgical in- 
strument called a scarificator, for the pur- 


pore of taking away blood, or letting out 


uids, &c. 
Scarrora. See Lactuca scariola, 
ScarroLa GALLo’RuM, The lactuca sea- 
riola is sometimes so termed, See Lactwea 
scariola. 
SCARLATI'NA. (From scarlatto, a 
deep red. Ital,) The scarlet fever, a genus 
of disease in the Class, Pyrexie, and Order, 
Exanthemata, of Cullen; characterized by 
contagious synocha ; the fourth day the face 
swells; scarlet eruption appears on the 
skin in patches ; which, after three or four 
days, ends in the .desquamation of the 
cuticle, and is often succeeded by anasarca. 
It has two species: 1. Scarlating simplew, 
the mild. 2. Scarlatina cynanchica, or 
anginosa, with ulcerated sore throat. Dr. 
Willan has added to these a third, called 


maligna, agreeing with the cynanche ma- 


ligna, of Cullen, ~ cvichaniy 

Some have asserted that scarlatina neyer 
attacks the same person a second time ; 
more extensive observation has confuted this 
opinion. ig sh as Oe 


Scarlatina attacks persons of all ages, but 
children and young persons are most subject 
to it, and it appears at all seasons of the 
year ; but it is more frequently met with to- 
wards the end of autumn, or beginning of 
winter, than at, any other periods, at w. ich 
time it very often becomes a prevalent epide- 
mic. It is, beyond all doubt, a very con- 
tagious disease. - ae te ean 
“The one to which it bears the greatest re- 
semblance is the measles; but from this it 
is readily to be distinguished by the absence 
of the cough, watery eye, running at the 


nose and sneezing, which are the predom- — 
inant symptoms in the early stage of the — 
measles, but which do not usually attend 


on the scarlatina, or at least in any high 
degree. : ee 
It begins like other fevers, with languor, 


lassitude, confusion of ideas, chills, and shiv- — 
e) The thirst 
is considerable, the skin dry, and the patient — 


erings, alternated by fits of heat. 


is often incommoded with anxiety, nausea, 
ahd vomiting. iste 


About the third day, the scarlet efflo- 
rescence appears on the skin, which’ seldo ee 
produces however any remission of the fever, 


a 


a 
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Ow the departure of the efflorescence, which 
usually continues out only for three or four 
days, a gentle sweat comes on, the fever 
subsides, the cuticle or scarf-skin then falls 
off in small scales, and the patient gradually 
regains his former strength and health. 

On the disappearance of the efflorescence 
in scarlatina, itis, however, no uncommon 
occurrence for an anasarcous swelling to 
affect the whole body, but this is usually of 
avery short continuance. 

Scarlatina anginosa, in several instances, 
approaches yery near to the malignant form, 
the patient is seized not only with a cold- 
ness and shivering, but likewise with great 
languor, debility, and sickness, succeeded 
by heat, nausea, vomiting of bilious matter, 
soreness of the throat, inflammation, and 
ulceration in the tonsils, &c. a frequent and 
laborious breathing, and a quick and small 
depressed pulse. When the efflorescence 
appears, which is usually on the third day, 
it brings no relief, on the contrary, the 
symptoms are much aggravated, and fresh 
ones arise. 

In the progress of the disease, one univer- 
sal redness, unattended however by any 
pustular eruption, pervades the face, body, 
and limbs, which parts appear somewhat 
swollen. The eyes and nostrils partake 
likewise more or less of the redness, and 
in proportion as the former haye an inflamed 
appearance, so does the tendency to de- 
lirium prevail. 


On the first attack, the fauces are often: 


much inflamed, but this is usually soon suc- 
ceeded by greyish sloughs, which giye the 
parts a speckled appearance, and render the 
breath more or less foetid. The patient 
is often cut off in a few days: and even if 
he recovers, it will be by slow degrees, drop- 
sical swellings, or tumours of the parotid, 
and other glands, slowly suppurating, being 
very apt to follow. In the malignant form 
of the disease the symptoms at first are 
pretty much the same ; but some of the fol- 
lowing peculiarities are afterwards observ- 
able. The pulse is small, ‘indistinct, and 
irregular; the tongue, teeth, and_ lips, 
covered with a brown or black. incrustation ; 
a dull redness of the eyes, with a dark-red 
flushing of the cheeks, deafness, delirium, or 
‘coma; the breath is extremely foetid; the 
respiration rattling and laborious, partly from 
viscid phlegm clogging the fauces; the deg- 
lutition is constricted and painful; and there 
is a fulness and livid colour of the 
neck, with retraction of the head. Ulcer- 
ations are observed on the tonsils and ad- 
joining parts, covered with dark sloughs, 
and surrounded by a livid base; and the 
tongue is often so tender as to be excoriated by 
the slightest touch. An acrid discharge flows 
from the nostrils, causing soreness, or chaps, 
nay even blisters, about the nose and lips ; 
the fluid discharged being at first thin, but 
‘afterwards thick and yellowish. . The rash is 


usually faint, except in a few irregular 
patches; and it presently changes to a dark, 
or livid red colour; it ee te, is very 
uncertain in its duration, and often inter- 
mixed with petechie: it sometimes disap~ 
pears suddenly a few hours after it is formed, 
and comes out again at the expiration of two 
or three days. In an adyanced stage of the 
disease, where petechiz, and other symp-~ 
toms characteristic of putrescency, are pre- 
sent, hemorrhages frequently break forth 
from the nose, mouth, and other parts. 

When scarlatina is to terminate in health, 
the fiery redness abates gradually, and is 
succeeded by a brown colour, the skin be- 
comes rough, and peels off in small scales, 
the tumefaction subsides, and health is gra- 
dually restored. On the contrary, when it 
is to terminate fatally, the febrile symptoms 
run yery high from the first of its attack, the 
skin js intensely het and dry, the pulse is 
very frequent but small, great thirst prevails, 
the breath is very foetid, the efflorescence 
makes its appearance on the second day, or 
sooner, and about the third or fourth is 
probably interspersed with large livid spots, 
and a high degree of delirium ensuing, or 
hemorrhages breaking out, the patient is 
cut off about the sixth or eighth day. In 
some cases a severe purging arises, which 
never fails to prove fatal. Some again, 
where the symptoms do not run so high, 
instead of recovering, as is usual, about the 
time the skin begins to regain its natural 
colour, become dropsical, fall into a kind 
of lingering way, and are carried off in the 
course of a few weeks, 

Scarlatina in its inflammatory form is not 
usually attended with danger, although a 
considerable degree of. delirium sometimes 
prevails for a day or two; but when it par- 


‘takes much of the malignant character, or 


degenerates into typhus putrida, which it is 
apt to do, it often proves fatal. On dissec- 


tion of those who die of this disease, the 


fauces are inflamed, suppurated and gan- 
grenous; and the trachea and larynx are 
likewise in a state of inflammation, and lined 
with a viscid foetid matter. |] many, in= 
stances, the inflammatory affection extends 
to the lungs themselves. Large swellings 
of the lymphatic glands about the neck, oc- 
casioned by an absorption of the acrid matter 
poured out in the fauces, are now and then 
to be found. The same morbid appearances 
which are to be met with in putrid fever, . 


‘present themselves in ‘other parts of the 


body. 

The plan to be pursued will differ accord- 
ing to the form of the disease. In the scar- 
latina simplex little is required, except clear- 
ing the bowels, and observing the antiphlo- 
gistic regimen. But where the throat is 
affected, and the fever runs higher, more 
active means become necessary, varying ac- 
cording to the type of this, whether syno- 
chal, or typhoid. pr gneve we may begin 
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by exhibiting a nauseating emetic, which be- 
sides its effect on the fever, may be useful 
in checking inflammation in the throat; and 
occasionally the repetition of such a remedy 
after a time, may answer a good purpose: 
but commonly it will be better to follow up 
the first hy some cathartic remedy of sufficient 
activity. Then, so long as the strength will 
allow, we may endeavour to moderate the 
fever by mercurial and antimonial prepar- 
ations, or other medicines promoting the 
several secretions, by steadily pursuing the 
antiphlogistic regimen, and occasionally ap- 
plying cold water to the skin, when this is 
very hot and dry. Sometimes severe in- 
flammation in the throat at an early period 
may render it adviseable to apply a few 
leeches externally, or blisters behind the 
ears; and gargles of nitrate of potash, the 
mineral acids, &c. should be used from time 
to time. But where the disorder exhibits 
the typhoid character, with ulcers in the 
throat, tending perhaps to gangrene, it is 
necessary to support the system by a nutriti- 
ous diet, with a moderate quantity of wine, 
and tonic or stimulant medicines, as the 
cinchona, calumba, ammonia, capsicum, &c. ; 
the acids will also be very proper from their 
antiseptic, as well as tonic power; and 
stimulant antiseptic gargles should be fre- 
quently employed, as the mineral acids suf- 
ficiently diluted, with the addition of tincture 
of myrrh, or these mixed with decoction of 
bark, &c. Besides the general measures, 
thus varied according to the character of the 
disease, particular alarming symptoms may 
require to be palliated ; as vomiting, by the 
effervescing draught, and occasionally a blis- 
ter to the stomach, if there be tenderness on 
pressure ; diarrhoea by small doses of opium, 
&c. The management of these, however, 
as. well as of the dropsical swellings, and 
other sequels of the disease, will be under- 
stood from what is said under those heads 
respectively. 

ScaRLATINA ANGINO'SA. 

ScaRLATINA CYNA'NCHICA. 
tind, 

ScartatyNa stmrLex. See Scarlatina. 

Scarlet fever. See Scarlatina. | 

Sceleton. See Skeleton. 

Scetory’rse. (From oxedos, the leg, 
and Tvp€n, riot, intemperance.) <A debility 
of the legs from scurvy or an intemperate 
way of life. 

SCHERO’MA. A dryness of the eye 


See Scarlatina. 
See Scarla- 


from the want of the lachrymal fluid. The: 


effects of this lachrymal fluid being defi- 
cient are, the eyes become dry, and in their 
motions produce a sensation as though sand, 
or some gritty substances, were between the 


eye and the eyelid; the vision is obscured, 


the globe of the eye appears foulish and dull, 
- which is a bad omen in acute diseases. The 


species are, 1. Scheroma febrile, or a dryness 


of the eyes, which is observed in fevers com~ 
plicated with a phlogistic density of the 
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humours. 2 Scheroma exhaustorum, which 
happens after great evacuations, and in per- 
sons dying. 3. Scheroma inflammatorum, 
which is a symptom of jthe ophthalmia sicca. 
4. Scheroma itinerantium, or the dryness of 
the eyes, which happens in sandy places to 
travellers, as in hot Syria, or from dry winds, 
which dry up the humidity necessary for 
the motion of the eyes. 

Scumacr’pon. (From ox:daé, a splinter. ) 
A longitudinal fracture of the bone. 

Scuine.zum. (From oxiwvos, mastich, 
and eAauoy, oil.) Oil of mastich. 

SCHNEIDER, Conrap Victor, was 
born at Bitterfeld in Misnia. He filled the 
offices of professor of anatomy botany, and 
medicine, at Wittemberg, with great reput- 
ation: and was father of the faculty when 
he died in 1680. He wrote many treatises ; 
those on anatomical subjects relating chiefly 
to the bones of the cranium, ‘and to the 
pituitary membrane of the nostrils, to which 
his name is still attached. He refuted an 
ancient error, that the mucus in catarrh 
distilled through the cribriform bone from the 
brain, showing that it was secreted by the 
pituitary membrane. In other respects his 
writings, except in anatomy, are diffuse and 
obscure, and full of antient hypothetical 
doctrines. 

SCHNEIDER’S MEMBRANE. The 
very vascular pituitary membrane of the 
nose, called Schneiderian, from its disco- 
verer. 

Scuorna’nruvus. (From o¢xowos, a rush, 
and ay@os, a flower.) Sweet rush, or 
camel’s hay. See Andropogon schenanthus. 

Scua@noracu’ rus. (From ¢Xotvos, a rush, 
Aayws, a hare, and ovpa, atail; so called from 
its resemblance to a hare’s-tail.) Hare’s- | 
tail. Cotton-grass. 

SCIATIC ARTERY. 4rteria sciatica. 
Ischiatic artery. A branch of the internal 
iliac. : 

SCIATIC NERVE. Nervus sciaticus. 
Ischiatic nerve. A branch of a nerve of the 
lower extremity, formed by the union of the 
lumbar and sacral nerves. It is divided 
near the popliteal cavity into the tibial and 
peroneal, which are distributed to the leg 
and foot. 

SCIATIC NOTCH. 
See Innominatum os. 

SCIATIC VEIN. . Vena sciatica. ‘The 
vein which accompanies the sciatic artery in 
the thigh. 

SCIA’TICA. § Ischias. 
affection of the hip-joint. 

Sciatica cressgs. The iberis or carda- 
mantica, raised in gardens for culinary 
purposes. 5 

SCI’LLA. 
called from its property of drying up 
humours.) — . 


A rheumatic 


1. The name of a genus of plants in the 


Linnzan system. Class, Hewvandria, 


Ore 
der, Monogynia. *3 


Ischiatic notch. 


(From cxiAAw, to dry; so _ 


+ 
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2. The pharmacopeial name of the me- 
dicinal squill. See Scilla maritima. 

Ser'nia exsicca’ta. Dried squill. 

Serbia nispa’nica. The Spanish squill. 

Scr'tia maritima. The systematic name 
of the officinal squill. Ornithogalum mari- 
timum. Squilla. Scilla maritima, nudiflora, 
bracteis refractis, of Linneus. A native of 
Spain, Sicily, and Syria, growing on the 
sea-coast. The red-rooted variety has been 
supposed to be more efficacious than the 
white, and is therefore still preferred for 
medicinal use. The root of the squill, 
which appears to have been known as 
a medicine in the early ages of Greece, 
and has so well maintained its character 
ever since as to be deservedly in great 
estimation, and of very frequent use at 
this time, seems to manifest a poisonous 
quality to several- animals. In proof of 
this, we have the testimonies of Hillefield, 
Bergius, Vogel, and others. Its acrimony 
is so great, that even if much handled 
it exulcerates the skin, and if given in 
large doses, and frequently repeated, it 
not only excites nausea, tormina, and vio- 
lent vomiting, but it has been known to 
produce strangury, bloody urine, hyperca- 
tharsis, cardialgia, hemorrhoids, convul- 
sions, with fatal inflammation, and gan- 
grene of the stomach and bowels. But as 
many of the active articles of the Materia 
Medica, by injudicious administration, be- 
come equally deleterious, these effects of 
the scilla do not derogate from its medi- 
cinal virtues; on the contrary, we feel our- 
selves fully warranted, says Dr. Woodville, 
in representing this drug, under proper 
- management, and in certain cases and con- 
stitutions, to be a medicine of great prac- 
tical utility, and real importance in the 
cure of many obstinate diseases. Its ef- 
fects, as stated by Bergius, are incidens, 
diuretica, emetica, subpurgans, hydragoga, 
expectorans, emmenagoga. In dropsical 
cases it has long been esteemed the most 
certain and effectual diuretic with which 
we are acquainted; and in asthmatic 
affections, or dyspnoea, occasioned by the 
lodgment of tenacious phlegm, it has 
been the expectorant usually employed. 
The squill, especially in large doses, is 
apt to stimulate the stomach, and to prove 
emetic; and it sometimes acts on the in- 
testines, and becomes purgative; but when 
these operations take place, the medicine 
is prevented from reaching the blood ves- 


sels and kidneys, and the patient is de- 


- prived of its diuretic effects, which are to 
‘be obtained by giving the squill in smaller 
doses, repeated at more distant intervals, 
or by the joining of an opiate to this medi- 
cine, which was found by Dr. Cullen to 
answer the same purpose. The doctor 
further observes, that from a continued. 
repetition of the squill, the dose may he 

gradually increased, and the interval of its 
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exhibitions shortened; and when in» this 
way the dose comes to be tolerably large, 
the opiate may be most conveniently em. 
ployed to direct the operation of the squill 
more certainly to the kidneys. ‘In cases 
of dropsy, that is, when there is an effu- 
sion of water into the cavities, and there. 
fore less water goes to the kidneys, we 
are of opinion that neutral salt, accom. 
panying the squill, may be of use in deter. 
mining this fluid more certainly to the 
kidneys; and whenever it can be perceived 
that it take this course, we are persuaded. 
that it will be always useful, and gene. 
rally safe, during the exhibition of the 
squills, to increase the usual quantity of 
drink.” 

The diuretic effects of squills haye been 
supposed to be promoted by the addition of 
some mercurial; and the less purgative 
preparations of mercury, in the opinion of 
Dr. Cullen, are best adapted to this pur- 
pose; he therefore recommends a ‘solution 
of corrosive sublimate, as being more proper 
than any other, because most diuretic. 
Where the prime viz abound with mucous 
matter, and the lungs are oppressed with 
viscid phlegm, this medicine is likewise in 
general estimation. 

As an expectorant, the squill may be 
supposed not only to attenuate the mucus 
in the follicles, but also to excite a more 
copious secretion of it from the lungs, and 
thereby lessen the congestion, upon which 
the difficulty of respiration very generally 
depends. Therefore in all pulmonic affec- 
tions, excepting only those of actual or 
violent inflammation, ulcer, and spasm, the 
squill has been experienced to be an useful 
medicine. The officinal preparations of 
squills are, a conserve, dried squills, a syrup, 
and vinegar, an’ oxymel, and pills. Prac- 
titioners have not, however, confined them- 
selves to these. When this root was in- 
tended as a diuretic, it has most commonly 
been used in powder, as being in this state 
less disposed to nauseate the stamach; and 
to the powder it has been the practice to 
add neutral salts, as nitre, or erystals of 
tartar, especially if the patient complained 
of much thirst; others recommend calo- 
mel; and with a view to render the squills 
less offensive to the stomach, it has been 
usual to conjoin an aromatic. The dose of 
dried squills is from one to four or six 
grains once a day, or half this quantity 
twice a-day; afterwards to be regulated 
according to its effects. The dose of the 
other preparations of this drug, when fresh, 
should be five times this weight; for this 
rogt lgses in the process of drying four- 
fifths of its original weight, and this loss is 
merely a watery exhalation. : 

Sci'tua# acetum, Squills macerated in 
vinegar. 

Scr'Lua coNsE’RVA, 


Squills beat up with 
sugar, re eshte 


ser 
Tinguite ef squills boiled 


 ScY nia MEL 
with b 1oney 

‘ScrLL& 0'XYMEL, 
boiled with honey, 
Scr’ LLAL PI LULA, Squill pills, consist- 
ing of dried squills, ginger, soap, and am- 
moniacum, 

Scr LLat TINCTU’RA. 
spirit ‘of wine. 

Sountr'rrs. (From oxdAag, the squill-) 
A wine impregnated with squills. 

Scrncus. (From sheque, Heb.) The 
she This amphibious animal is of the 
lizard kind, and caught about the Nile, 
and thence brought dried into this country, 
remarkably smooth and glossy, as if var- 
nished. ‘The flesh of the animal, particu- 
larly of the belly, has been said to be diu- 
retic, alexipharmie, aphrodisiac, and useful 
in leprous disorders, 

Scrzrgo™ma. (From axippom, to harden. ) 
Scirrhosis. A hard tumour. See Scirrhus. 

SC’YRRHUS, 
den.) A genus of disease in the Class, 
Locales, tea Order, Tumores, of Cullen; 
known by a hard tumour of a glandular 


Vinegar. of squills 


Squills digested in 


part, indolent, and not readily suppurating, . 


The following observations of Mr. Pearson 
are deserving of attention. A. scirrhus, 
he says, is usually defined to be a hard, and 
almost insensible tumour, commonly situated 
in a glandular part, and accompanied with 
little or no discolouration of the surface of 
the skin. This description agrees with the 
true or exquisite scirrhus; but when it has 
proceeded from the indolent to the malig- 

nant state, the tumour is then unequal in 
its figure, it becomes painful, the skin ac- 
quires a purple or liyid hue, and the cuta- 
neous veins are often varicose. Let us 
now examine whether this enumeration of 
symptoms be sufficiently accurate for prac- 
tical purposes. 

It is probable, that any gland in the 
living body may be the seat of a cancerous 
disease, but it appears more frequently as 
an idiopathic affection in those glands that 
form the several secretions than in the 
absorbent glands; and of the secreting 
organs, those which separate fluids that are 
to be employed in the animal economy, 
suffer much oftener than the glands which 
secrete the excrementitious parts of the 
blood. 
an absorbent gland be ever the primary seat 
of a true scirrhius. Daily experience evinces, 
that these glands may suffer contamination 
from their connection with a cancerous part ; 
but under such circumstances, this morbid 
alteration being the effect of a disease in 
that neighbouring part, it ought to be re- 
garded as a secondary or consequent affec- 
tion. IT never yet met with an unequivocal 
proof of a primary scirrhus in an absorb- 
ent gland; and ifa larger experience shall 
confirm this observation, and establish it 
as a general rule, it will afford material 3 as- 


(From cxippow, to har- 


Indeed, it may be doubted whether . 
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sistance in forming the diagnosis of this 
disease. The general term seirrhus hath 
been applied, with too little discrimination, 
to indurated tumours of lymphatic glands. 
When these appendages of the absorbent 

system enlarge in the early part of life, 
t ie disease is commonly treated as stru- 
mous; but as a similar alteration of these 
parts may, and often does occur at a more 
adyanced period, there ought to be some 
very good reasons for ascribing malignity 
to one rather than the other, he old people 
the tumour is indeed often larger, more 
indurated, and less tractable than in chil- 
dren ; ; but when the alteration originated 
in the lymphatic glands, it will very rarely 
be found to possess any thing cancerous in 
its nature. 

If every other morbid alteration in a 
part were attended with pain and softness, 
then induration and defective sensibility 
might point out. the presence of a scirrhus. 
But this is so far from being the case, that 
even encysted tumours, at their com- 
mencement, frequently excite the sensa- 
tion of impenetrable hardness, All lands 
are contained in capsule, not very ne 
so that almost every species of chroni¢ en- 
largement of these bodies must be hard ; 
hence this induration is rather owing to the 
structure of the part, than to the peculiar 
nature. of the disease; and as glands in 
their healthy state rs not endowed with 
much sensibility, every disease that gradu. 
ally produces induration, will rather dimi- 
nish than increase their perceptive powers. 
Induration and insensibility may, therefore, 
prove that the affected part does not labour 
under an acute disease; but these symp- 


toms alone can yield no certain information ~ 


concerning the true nature of the morbid 
alteration. Those’. indolent affections of 
the glands that so frequently appear after 
the meridian of life, commonly manifest a 
hardness and want of sensation, not infe- 
rior to that which accompanies a true scir- 
rius; and yet these tumours will often 
admit of a cure by the same mode of treat- 
ment which we find to be successful in 
scrophula; and when they prove uncon- 
querable by the powers of medicine, we 
generally see them continue stationary and 
innocent to the latest period of life. 
Writers have, indeed said much about certain 
tumours changing their nature, and assum- 
ing a new character; but I strongly sus- 
pect that the doctrine of the mutation of 
diseases into each other, stands upon a 
very uncertain foundation. Improper treat- 
ment may, without doubt, exasperate diseases, 
and render a complaint, which appeared to 
be mild and tractable, dangerous, or de- 
structive; but to aggrayatethe symptoms, 


and to change the form of the disease, are 


things’ that ought not to be confounded, 
I do not affirm, that a breast which has 
been the seat of a mammary abscess, or a 


a 


gland that has been affected with scrophula, 
may not become cancerous; for they might 
haye suffered from this disease had no pre- 
vious complaint existed ; but these morbid 
alterations generate no greater tendency to 
cancer than if the parts had always retained 
their natural condition. There is no neces- 
sary connection between the cancer and any 
other disease, nor has it ever been clearly 
proved that one is convertible into the 
other. 

Chirurgical writers have generally enume- 
rated tumour as an essential symptom of the 
scirrhus; and it is very true, that this disease 
is often accompanied with an increase of bulk 
in the part affected. From long and careful 
observation, I am however induced to think, 
that an addition to the quantity of matter is 
rather an accidental than a necessary conse- 
quence of the presence of this peculiar affec- 
tion, 

When the pone is ‘the seat of a scirrhus, 
the altered part is hard, perhaps unequal 
in its figure, and definite ; but these symp- 
toms are not. always connected with an ac- 
tual increase in the dimensions of the breast. 
On the contrary, the true scirrhus is fre- 

uently accompanied with a contraction and 

iminution of bulk, a retraction of the nip- 
ple, anda puckered state of the skin. 

_ The irritation produced by an indurated 
substance lying in the breast, will very often 
cause a determination of blood to that organ, 
and a consequent enlargement of it; but I 
consider this as an inflammatory state of the 
surrounding parts, excited by the scirrhus, 
acting as a remote cause, and by no means 
essential to the original complaint. From 
the evident utility of topical blood-letting 
under these circumstances, a notion has pre- 
vailed that the scirrhus is an inflammatory 
disease ; but the strongly-marked dissimila- 
rity of a phlegmon and an exquisite scirrhus, 
in their appearances, ‘progress, and mode of 
termination, obliges me to dissent from that 
opinion. ‘That one portion of the breast 
may be in a scirrhous state, while the other 
parts are in a state of inflammation, 1 1s agree- 
able to reason and experience ; but that an 
inflammation, which is an acute disease, and 
a scirrhus, whose essential characters are al- 
most directly the reverse of inflammation, 
shall be co-existent in the same part, is not 
a very intelligible proposition. ‘Tumour and 
inflammation are commonly met with on a 
variety of other occasions, and in this parti- 
cular instance they may be the effects of the 
disease, but are not essentially connected 
with its presence. 

An incipient scirrhus is seldom accompa- 
nied with a Mecolourstion of the skin ; and 
a dusky redness, purple, or even livid ap- 
pearance of. the surface, is commonly seen 
when, theré is a malignant scirrhus. The 
presence or absence of colour can, however, 
at the best, afford us put a very precarious 
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criterion of the true nature of the complaint. 
When the disease is clearly known, an altered 
state of the skin may assist us in judging of 
the progress it has made; but as the skin 
may suffer similar variations in a number of 
very dissimilar diseases, it would be improper 
to found an opinion upon so delusive a phe- 
nomenon. 

Scia’Rea. (From oxanpos, hard; because 
its stalks are hard and dry, Blanch. ) The 
garden clary. See Salvia sclarea. 

Scia’REA uHispa’Nica. Wild clary, or 
horminum sylvestre. ere. « 

Screrrasis. (From oxAypow, to harden. ) 
Scleroma. Sclerosis. A hard tumour or in- 
duration. 

ScLteroputTua LM1A, (From oxAnpos, hard, 
and op@aduos, the eye.) A protrusion of 
the eye-ball. An inflammation of the eye, 
attended with ‘hardness of the parts. 

Scuerosanco’ma. (From oxAnpos, hard, 
and caprapa, a fleshy tumour.) A hard 
fleshy excrescence on the gums, ' 

Screro'sis. See Scleriasis. 

SCLERO’TIC COAT. (Tunica scle- 
rotica ; from okAnpow, to harden; so called 
from its hardness.)  Scleroéis. The outer- 
most coat of the eye, of a. white colour, 
dense, and tenacious. Its anterior part, 
which is transparent, is termed the cor- 
nea transparens. It is into this coat of 
the eye that the muscles of the bulb are 
inserted. 


Sciero’ris. See Sclerotic coat. 
Scropera’ria a’qua. (From sclopetum, 
a gun; 


so called from its supposed virtues 
in healing g gun-shot wounds. ) Arauebiispdé. 
It is made ihe sage, Sebel and mint, dis- 
tilled in wine. 

ScrorrtorLa GA. (From sclopetum, a gun, 
and plaga, a wound.) A gun-shot wound. 


Scour’asis. (From oxoAtow, to twist. ) A 
distortion of the spine. 

Scotore’NpRIA. The _ spleenwort, or 
miltwaste is sometimes so called. See 


Ceterach. 

Scotope’NpRiuM. (From cKohorevopa, 
the earwig; so called because its leaves 
resemble the earwig.) See Aspleniwm. 

Groropba ace ae aee, (From croawraé, 
the woodcock, and paxatpa, a knife; so 
called because it is bent a little at the 
end like a woodcock’s bill.) An incision- 
knits. 

Sco’Lymus. (From cxodos, a thorn; so 
named from its prickly leaves. ) The ar- 
tichoke is sometimes so called. See (Ci- 
Nard. , 

Sco’pa re‘ara.. The butcher’s broom, 
or knee-holly, was formerly so termed. 
See Ruscus. 

-Scorzvu’r1a. - (From scorbutus, the_scur- 
vy.) Medicines for the scurvy. 

SCORBUTUS. (From. schorboet, 
Germ.) Gingibrachium, because the gums 
and arms, and gingipedium, because the 
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gums and legs, are affected by it. The 
scurvy. A genus of disease in the Class, 
Cacherie, and Order, Impetigines, of Cul- 
len; characterized by extreme debility ; 
complexion pale and bloated; spongy gums ; 
livid spots on the skin; breath offensive ; 
edematous swellings in the legs; hamor- 
rhages ; foul ulcers; foetid urine; and ex- 
tremely offensive stools. The scurvy is a 
disease of a putrid nature, much more pre- 
yalent in cold climates than in warm ones, 
and which chiefly affects sailors, and such as 
are shut up in besieged places, owing, as is 
supposed, to their being deprived of fresh 
provisions, and a due quantity of acescent 
food, assisted by the prevalence of cold and 
moisture, and by such other causes as de- 
press the nervous energy, as indolence, con- 
finement, want of exercise, neglect of clean- 
liness, much labour and fatigue, sadness, 
despondency, &c. These several debilitat- 
ing cayses, with the concurrence of a diet 
consisting principally of salted or putrescent 
food, will be sure to produce this disease. 
It seems, however, to depend more on a 
defect of nourishment, than on a vitiated 


state; and the reason that salted provisions 


are so productive of the scurvy, is, most 
probably, because they are drained of their 
nutritious juices, which are extracted and 
run off in brine. As the disease is apt to 
become pretty general amongst the crew of 
a ship when it has once made its appearance, 
it has been supposed by many to be of a 
contagious nature; but the conjecture seems 
by no means well founded. 

A preternatural saline state of the blood 
- has been assigned as its proximate cause. 
It has been contended by some physicians, 
that the primary morbid affection in this 
disease is a debilitated state of the solids, 
arising principally from the want of ali- 
ment. 

The scurvy comes on gradually, with 
heaviness, weariness, and unwillingness to 
move about, together with dejection of 
spirits, considerable loss of strength, and 
debility. As it advances in its progress, 
the countenance becomes sallow and bloat- 
ed, respiration is hurried on the least mo- 
tion, the teeth become loose, the gums 
are spongy, the breath is very offensive, 
livid spots appear on different parts of the 
body, old wounds which have been long 
healed up break out afresh, severe wander- 
ing pains are felt, particularly by night, the 
skin is dry, the urine small in quantity, 
turning blue vegetable infusions of a green 
colour; and the pulse is small, frequent, 
and, towards the last, intermitting ; but the 
intellects are, for the most part, clear, and 
distinct. 

By an aggravation of the symptoms, the 
disease, in its last stage, exhibits a most 
wretched appearance. The joints become 
swelled and stiff, the tendons of the legs 
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are rigid and contracted, general emacia- 
tion ensues, hemorrhages break forth from 
different parts, foectid evacuations are dis- 
charged by stool, and a diarrhoea or dysen- 
tery arises, which soon terminates the tragic 
scene. 

Scurvy, as usually met with on shore, or 
where the person has not been exposed to 
the influence of the remote causes before 
enumerated, is unattended by any violent 
symptoms, as slight blotches, with scaly 
eruptions on different parts of the body, 
and a sponginess of the gums, are the chief 
ones to be observed. 

In forming our judgment as to the event 
of the disease, we are to be directed by the 
violence of the symptoms, by the situation 
of the patient with respect to a vegetable 
diet, or other proper substitutes, by his 
former state of health, and by his constitu- 
tion not having been impaired by previous 
diseases. 

Dissections of scurvy have always disco- 
vered the blood to be in a very dissolved 
state. The thorax usually contains more 
or less of a watery fluid, which, in many 
cases, possesses so high a degree of acri- 
mony, as to excoriate the hands by coming 
in contact with it; the cavity of the abdo- 
men contains the same kind of fluid; the 
lungs are black and putrid; and the heart 
itself has been found in a similar state, with 
its cavity filled with a corrupted fluid. In 
many instances, the epiphyses, have been 
found divided from the bones, the carti- 
lages separated from the ribs, and several 
of the bones themselves dissolyed by caries. 
The brain seldom shows any marks of dis- 
ease. : 

In the cure, as well as the prevention of 
scurvy, much more is, to be done by regi- 
men, than by medicines, obviating as far as 
possible the several remote causes of the dis- 
ease, but particularly providing the patient 


with a more wholesome diet, and a large. 


proportion of fresh vegetables; and it has 
been found that those articles are especially 
useful, which contain a native acid, as 
oranges, lemons, &c. Where these cannot 
be procured, various substitutes have been 
proposed, of which the best appear to be the 
inspissated juices of the same fruits, or the 
crystallized citric acid. Vinegar, sour crout, 
and farinaceous substances made to undergo 
the acetous fermentation, have likewise been 
used with much advantage: also brisk fer- 
menting liquors, as spruce beer, cyder, and 
the like. Formerly many plants of the 
Class, Tetradynamia, as mustard, horse-ra- 
dish, &c. likewise garlick, and others of a 
stimulant quality, promoting the secretions, 
were much relied upon, and, no doubt, proved 
useful to a certain extent. The spongy 
state of the gums may be remedied by. 
washing the mouth with some of the mine- 
ral acids sufficiently diluted, or perhaps mixed 
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with decoction of cinchona. ‘The stiffness 
of the limbs by fomentations, cataplasms, 
and friction; and sometimes in hot climates, 
the earth-bath has afforded speedy relief to 
this symptom. 

Sco’rpium. (From oxopodoy, garlic; so 
called because it smells like garlic.) See 
Teucrium scordium. 

Sco’r1a. (Scoria, from oxw, excrement. ) 
Dross. The refuse or useless parts of any 
substance. : 

Scoroporra’sum. (From oxopodor, gar- 
lick, and mpagoy, the leek.) The wild gar- 
lick or leek shalot. 

Sco’ropum. (Amo tov oxwp ogew, from 
its filthy smell.) Garlick. 

Scorrr’aca. (From oxopmies, a scorpion. ) 
Medicines against the bite of serpents. 

ScorriorpEs. (From oxopmios, a scor- 
pion, and eidos, a likeness ; so called because 
its leaves resemble the tail of a scorpion.) 
Scorpiurus. Scorpion-wort. Bird’s-foot. 

Scorriu’rus. See Scorpioides. 

SCORZONE’RA. (From escorza, a 
serpent, Span. ; so called because it is said 
to be effectual against the bite of all venom- 
ous anima!s, ) ; 

i. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia equalis. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the offi- 
cinal viper grass. 

Scorzone RA uispa’nNica. The system- 
- atic name of the esculent vipers’ grass. 

Scorzonr’ RA HvU’Mitis. The systematic 
name of the officinal vipers’ grass. Escor- 
zonera. Viperaria. Serpentaria hispanica. 
Goat’s grass. Vipers’ grass. The roots of 
this plant, Scorzonera humilis; caule sub- 
- nudo, unifloro ; foliis lato-lanceolatis, nervo- 
sis, planis, of Linnzus, have been sometimes 
employed medicinally as alexipharmics, and 
in hypochondriacal disorders, and obstructions 
of the viscera. The Scorzonera hispanica 
mostly supplies the shops, whose root is es- 
culent, oleraceous, and against diseases in- 
efficacious, , 

Scoroni’ne. (From oxotos, darkness, 
and éuwos, a giddiness.) Scotodinia. Sco- 
todinos. Scotoma.  Scotomia. Giddiness, 
with impaired sight. 

SCRIBONIUS, Larevs, a Roman 
physician in the reign of Claudius, who 
wrote a treatise, “ De Compositione Medi- 
camentorum.’’ Many of these formule are 
perfectly trifling and superstitious ; and the 
whole work displays a great attachment to 
empiricism. The style is also very deficient 
in elegance for the time in which he lived, 
whence he appears to have been a person of 
inferior education. 

SCROBI'CULUS CO’RDIS. (Dim. 
of scrobs, a ditch.) |The pit of the stomach. 

SCRO’FULA. (From scrofa, a swine ; 
because this animal is said to be much sub- 
ject to a similar disorder.)  Scrophula. 
Struma. Coiras Chreas. Ecrwelles,” ¥r. 
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Scrophula. The king’s evil. A genus of 
disease in the Class, Cacherie, and Order, 
Impetigines, of Cullen. He distinguishes 
four species. 1. Scrophula vulgaris, when 
it is without’ other disorders external and 
permanent. 2. Scrophula mesenterica, 
when internal, with loss of appetite, pale 
countenance, swelling of the belly, and an 
unusual foetor of the excrements. 3. Scro- 
phula fugax. ‘This is of the most simple. 
kind ; it is seated only about the neck, and 
for the most part is caused by absorption 
from sores on the head. 4. Scrophula 
Americana, when it is joined with the yaws. 
Scrophula consists in hard indolent tumours 
of the conglobate glands in various parts of 
the body ; but particularly in the neck, be- 
hind the ears, and under the chin, which 
after a time suppurate and degenerate into 
ulcers, from which, instead of pus, a white 
curdled matter, somewhat resembling the 
coagulum of milk, is discharged. . 

The first appearance of the disease is most 
usually between the third and seventh year 
of the child’s age; but it may arise at any 
period between this and the age of puberty ; 
after which it seldom makes its first attack. 
It most commonly affects children of a lax 
habit, with smooth fine ‘skins, fair hair, and 
rosy cheeks. It likewise is apt to attack 
such children as show a disposition to ra- 
chitis, marked by a protuberant forehead, 
enlarged joints, and a tumid abdomen. 
Like this disease, it seems to be peculiar to 
cold and variable climates, being rarely met 
with in warm ones. Scrophula is by no 
means a contagious disease, but, beyond all 
doubt, is of an hereditary nature, and is often 
entailed by parents on their children. There 
are, indeed, some practitioners who wholly 
deny that this, or any other disease, can be 
acquired by an hereditary right; but that a 
peculiar temperament of body, or predispo- 
sition in the constitution to some diseases, 
may extend from both father and mother to 
their offspring, is, observes Dr. Thomas, 
very clearly proved. For example, we very 
frequently meet with gout in young persons 
of both sexes, who could never have brought 
it on by intemperance, sensuality, or impro- 
per diet, but must have acquired the predis- 
position to it in this way. 

Where there is any predisposition in the 
constitution to scrophula, and the person 
happens to contract a venereal taint, this 
frequently excites into action the causes of 
the former ; as a venereal bubo not unfre- 
quently becomes scrophulous, as soon as the 
virus is destroyed. by mercury. The late 
Dr. Cullen supposed scrophula to depend 
upon a peculiar constitution of the lympha- 
tic system. The attacks of the disease seem 
much affected or influenced by the periods 
of the seasons. They begin usually some 
time in the winter avd spring, and often 
disappear, or. are greatly amended,in sum- 
mer and autumn. The first appearance of 
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the disorder is cofiimonly in that of shall 


oval or spherital tumours undér the skin, 
unattended by any pain or discolouration. 


Thesé appear, in gehéral, upon the sides of 
the heck, below the ear, or under the chin ; 
put, in some casés, the joints of the elbows or 
aiikles, or those of ‘the fingers aiid toes, are 
the parts first affécted. In these instances, 
we do not, however, find small moveable 
swellings ; but, on the contrary, a tumour 
alinost uniformly surrounding the joint, and 
interrupting its motion. . 
After some length of time the tumours 
béecéme larger and more fixed, the skin 
which ¢dvers them acquires a purple or livid 
cdlouy, and, being much inflamed, they at 
last suppurate and break into little holes, 
from which, at first, a matter somewhat pu- 
riform oozes out; but this changes by de- 
grees into a kind of viscid serous discharge, 


mitich intermixed with srnall pieces of a white- 


substance, resembling the curd of milk. _ 
The tumours subside gradually, whilst 
the ulcers at the sarne time open more, and 
spread unequally in various directions. Af- 
ter a titie, some of the ulcers heal; but 


other tumours quickly form in different. 


parts of thé body, and proceed on, in the 
sae slow manner as the former ones, to 
supptiration. In this manner the disease 
goes on for sore years, and appearing at 
last to have éxhausted itself, all the ulcers 
heal up, without being succeeded by any 
fresh swellings; but leaving behind them an 
ugly puckering of the skin, and a scar of 
considerable extent. This is the most mild 
form tinder which scrophula ever appears. 
Tn itore virulent cases, the eyes are particu- 
larly the seat of the disease, and are affected 
with ophthalmia, giving rise to ulcerations 
in the tarsi, and inflammation of the tunica 
adnata, terminating not unfrequently in an 
opatity of the transparent cornea. 

In similar cases, the joints become affect- 
ed, they swell and are incommoded by ex- 
cruciating deep-seated pain, which is much 
ineréased upon the slightest motion. The 
swelling and paifi continue to increase, the 
musélés of the limb become at length much 
wasted, Matter is soon afterwards formed, 
and this is discharged at small openings 
made by the bursting of the skin. Being, 
however, of a peculiar acrimonious nature, 
it erodes the ligaments and cartilages, and 
produces a caries of the neighbouring bones. 
By an absorption of the matter into the 
system, hectic fever at last arises, and, in 
the end, often proves fatal. 

When scrophula is confined to the exter- 
nal surface, it is by no means attended with 
danger, although on leaving one part, it is 
apt to be renewed in others; but when the 
ulcers are imbued with a sharp acrimony, 
spread, erode, and become deep, without 
showing any disposition to heal ; when deep- 
seated collections of matter form amongst 
the small bones of the hands and feet, or in 


th joltits, or tubeteles In thé fiitips, with 
hecti¢ fever, arise, the cofsequencés will be 
fatal. om 

On opening the bodies of pérsons who 
have died of this disease, many of the viscéra 
are usually fotind in a diseased State, but 
more particularly the glands of the mesen- 
tery, which are not only much tuimefied, but 
often ulcerated. The lungs are frequently 
discovered besét with a number of tubercles 
or cysts, which contain matter of various 
kinds. Scrophulous glands, on being e€x- 
amined by dissection; feel sotnewhat softer, 
to the touch than in their natural state, and 
when laid opeii, they are usually found to 
contain a ‘soft curdy matter, mixed with 
pus. The treatment consists chiefly in the 
use of those means, which ate calculated to 
improve the general health; a nutritious 
diet, easy of digestion, a pure dry air, gentle 
exercise, friction, cold bathing, especially in 
the sea, and strengthening medicines, as the 
preparations of iron, myrrh, &c. but, parti- 
cularly the Peruvian bark with soda. Va- 
rious mineral waters, and other remedies 
which moderately promote the secretions, 
appear also to have been often useful. In 
irritable states of the system, hemlock has 
been employed with much advantage. Mer- 
cury is generally injurious to scrofulous 
persons, when carried so far as to affect the 
mouth; yet they have sometimés improved 
under the use of the milder preparations of 
that metal, determined principally towards 
the skin. Moderate aittitionials also; de- 
cottions of sarsaparilla, mezereon, guaiacum, 
&e. burnt sponge, muriate of lime, and 
other such remedies have been serviceable in 
many casés, perhaps chiefly in the satne way. 
The applications to scrofulous tumours and 
ulcers mtist vary according to the. state of 
the parts, whether indolent, or irritable : 
where the tumours show no. disposition to 
enlarge, or become inflamed, it is, perhaps, 
best to interfere little with them}; but their 
inflammation must be checked by leeclies, 
&e. and when ulcers exist, stimulant lotions 
or dressings must be used to give them a 
disposition to heal; but if they are in an ir- 
ritable state, a cataplasm, made, perhaps, 
with hemlock, or other narcotic. 

SCROPHULA‘RIA. (From scrofula, 
the king’s evil; so called from the unequal 
tubercles upon its roots, like scrofulous tu- 
mours.) The nate of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Didynamia. 
Order, Angiospermia. ‘The fig-wort. 

ScrorHuLa’R1a agua’tica. Betonica 
aquatica. Greater water-figwort. Water- 
betony. The leaves of this plant, Scrophu- 
laria ; foliis cordatis obtusis, petiolatis, decur- 
rentibus ; caule membranis angulato ; race- 
mis terminalibus, of Linnzeus, are celebrated 
as correctors of the ill flavour of senna. 
They -were, also, formerly in high estimation 
against piles, tumours of a scrofulous na-+ 
ture, inflammations, &c, 


sou 


SckorHUEA’R1A Mi’NOR: ThE pile-wort 

is sémetiitiés so called. Sée Ranunrciilus 

carias ; 

 ScRovHtLa’RIA NODO'SA. The systematic 
name of the fig-wort. Scrophularia vulga- 
ris; Millemorbia. Scrophiilaria.  Com- 
fnon fig-wort or Kernel-wort. The root and 
leaves of this plant, Scrophularia ; foliis cor- 
datis, trinervatis ; caule obtusangulo, of Lin- 
nétis; have been celebrated both as ati in- 
térnal and external remedy against inflam- 
mations, the piles, serophulous tumours aid 
éld ulcers} but they are now only used in 
this country by the country people. — 

ScroPHULA’ RIA VULGARIS. See Scrophu- 
laria nodosa. 

Scrorat HERNIA: Hernia scroialis, Scro- 
tocele. A protrusion of any part of an ab- 
dominal viscus or viscera into the scrotum. 
See Hernia. 

Scroroce’tze. (Frorti scrotum, and kan, 
a tumour.) A rupture or hernia in the scro- 
tum. 

SCRO’TUM. (Quasi scortum, a skin 
or hide.) Bursa testium. Oscheus, Oscheon. 
Orchea, of Galen. ‘The common integu- 
ments which cover the testicles. 

SCRU’PULUS. (Dim. of scrupus, a 
small stone.) A scruple or weight of 20 

rains. 

SCULTETUS, Jo#in, was born at Ulm 
in 1595, and, after the requisite studies, 
graduated at Padua. He then practised 
with considerable reputation in his native 
city, as well in surgery as in physic, and he 
appears to havé been very bold in his ope- 
rations. He was carried offby an apoplec- 
tic stroke in 1645. His principal work is 
entitled, “« Armamentarium Chirurgicum,” 
. with plates of the instruments ; which was 
published after his death, and has passed 
through many editions, and been translated 
into most European languages. 

SCURF. Furfura. Small exfoliations 
of the cuticle, which take place after some 
eruptions on. the skin, a new cuticle being 
formed underneath during the exfoliation. 

Scurvy. See Scorbutus. 

Scurvy-grass. See Cochlearia officinalis. 

Scurvy-grass, lemon. See Cochlearia offi- 
cinalis. 

Scurvy-grass, 
soldanella. 

SCUTIFORM CARTILAGE. 
Thyroid cartilage. 

SCUTELLA/RIA. (From _ scutella, 
a sinall dish, or saucer, apparently in allu- 
sion to the little concave appendage which 
crowns the calyx.) Some have thought it to 
be more directly derived from scutellum, a 
little shield, to which they have compared 
the shield. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia, 
Order, Gymnospermia. 

Scurenia’r1a cGatrnricuta’ra. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the skull-cap. Tertianavia. 
The Scutellaria, foliis cordato-lanceolatis, cre- 


Scotch. See Convolvulus 


See 
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nats; floribus avillaribus, of  Linneeus; 
which is ¢onimon in the hedges and ditches 
of this country. It has a bitter taste and 4 
garlic smell, and is said to be servicedble 
against that speciés of ague which attacks 
the patient every other day. bh 


SCY’'BALA: Zicv8dAa: Dry hard ex 
crements. : 
Scy’ruicus. (From Scythia; its ihative 


soil.) An epithet of the liquoricé-root' or 
any thing brought from Scythia. 

SEA-AIR is prescribed in a variety 
of complaints, being consideréd as more 
medicinal and salubrious than that on land; 
though not known to possess in its compo- 
sition a gréater quantity of oxygen. This 
is a most powerful and valuable remedy. 
It is resorted to with the happiest success 
against most cases of debility, and particu- 
larly against scrofulous diseases affecting 
the external parts of the body. See Bath, 
cold. 

Sea-holly. See Eryngium. - 


Sea-moss. See Fucus helminthocorton. 
Sea-oak. See Fucus vesiculosus. 


Sea-onion. See Scilla. 

Sea-salt. See Sode murias. 

SEA-SICKNESS. A nausea or ten- 
dency to vomit, which varies, in respect of 
duration, in different persons upon. their 
first going to sea. With some it continues 
only for a day or two; while with others 
it remains throughout the voyage.. The 
diseases in which sea-sickness is princi- 
pally recommended are asthma and con- 
sumption. 

SEA-WATER. This is arranged 
amongst the simple saline waters. Its che- 
mical analysis gives a proportion of one of sa- 
line contents to about twenty-three and one. 
fourth of water ; but on our shores it is not 
greater than one of salt to about thirty of 
water. Sea-water on the British coast may, 
therefore be calculated to contain in the 
wing pint of muriated soda 186,5 grains, of 
muriated magnesia fifty-one, of selenite six 
grains ; total 243 one-half grains, or half an 
ounce and three and one half grains of sa- 
line contents. The disorders for which the 
internal use of sea-water has been and may 
be resorted to, are in general the same for 
which all the simple saline waters may be 
used. The peculiar power of sea-water 
and sea-salt as a discutient, employed either 
internally or externally in scrofulous ha- 
bits, is well known, and is attended with 
considerable advantage when judiciously 
applied. Ai 

Sea-wrack. See Fucus vesiculosus. 

Sealed earths. See Sigillata terra. 

SEARCHING. The operation of in- 
troducing a metallic instrument through the 
urethra into the bladder, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the patient has the stone 
or not, 


SEBACEOUS GLANDS — (Glans 
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dul@ sebacee, from sebum, suet.) Glands 
which secrete a sebaceous or suety hu- 


mour. 
Sezapr'tua, See Cevadilla. 
SEBATE. (From sebwm, suet.) Sebas. 


The name in the new chemistry of every 
compound of the acid of fat. 


Sesr’sten. (An Egyptian word.) See 
Cordia myxa. 
SECA’LE. 1. The name of a genus 


of plants in the Linnezan system. Class, 
Triandria. Order, Digynia. Rye. 

2. The common name of the seed of the 

~ Secale cereale, of Linnzus. 

Seca’LE cerra’Le. ‘The systematic name 
of the rye-plant. It is principally used as 
an article of diet, and in the Northern 
éountries of Europe is employed for afford- 
ing an ardent spirit. See Secale. 

SECONDARY. This term in general 
denotes something that acts as second or in 
subordination to another. Thus in diseases 
we have secondary symptoms. 

SeconpaRy FEVER. That febrile affection 
which arises after a crisis, or the discharge of 
some morbid matter, as after the declensio 
of the small-pox or the measles. : 

SECRETION. The word secretion is 
used to express that function by which an 
organ separates from the blood the constitu- 
ent parts of a fluid, that does not exist in it 
with its characteristic properties. 

The difference of secreted humours is 

visibly connected with that of the organs 
employed for their formation. Thus arte- 
rial exhalation, that takes place through- 
out the whole extent of internal surfaces, 
to preserve their lubricity, affords nothing 
but an albuminous serosity, which is only 
the serum of the blood slightly altered by. 
the weak action of organization very little 
complicated. The analysis of the water 
in dropsy, which is merely the serosity 
that continually transudes the surface of 
serous membranes, as the pleura or peri- 
toneum, has demonstrated that this fluid 
has the greatest resemblance to the serum 
of the blood, and is only distinguished 
from it, by the variable proportions of 
albumen, and the different salts it contains 
in solution. 

This first kind of secretion, this perspira~ 
tory transudation, would seem, then, to be a 
simple filtration or percolation of a liquor 
already formed in the blood through the po- 
rous parts of arteries; yet we must here ac- 
knowledge a peculiar action of membranes, 
the surface of which it perpetually lubricates ; 
without thi@action the serum would remain 
united to the other constituent of the blood. 
This kind of action is termed exhalation. 
The distinguishable character of this kind of 
secretion is the absence of any mediate struc- 
ture between the vas efferens and the excre- 
tory duct; the minute arteries and veins 
that run into the structure of membrane 
constitute both, . 
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’ After serous transudation, requiring only 
avery simple organization, follows the se- 
cretion by crypte, glandular folicles, and 
mucous lacune. Each of these small glands 
contained in the texture of membranes lining 
the internal surface of the digestive, aerial, 
and urinary passages, and which, when con- 
glomerated, form amygdale, &c. may be 
compared to a small bottle the bottom of 
which is round, and the neck short ; the mem- 
branous parietes of these vesicular crypte are 
supplied with a great quantity of vessels and. 
nerves, It is to the peculiar action of these 
that the secretion of mucus by these glands 
should be attributed. These mucous liquids 
are less fluid and more viscid than the fluid 
produced by the first kind of secretion, con- 
taining more albumen and salts; they are 
more different from the serum of the blood, 
and of a more excrementitious nature; the 
bottom of these bottle-kind of glands is 
turned towards the parts to which the mu- 
cous membrane adheres, their mouth or 
neck opens on the surface contiguous to 
these membranes. 

he apertures by which the mucous glands 
discharge themselves are easy to. be perceiv- 
ed on the tonsils, mucous surface of the 
urethra, rectum, &c. d . 

Secretion and excretion are facilitated by 
the irritation occasioned by the presence of 
air, aliment, or urine; by the compression 
induced by them, and finally, by the peristal- 
tic contractions of the muscular fibres to 
which mucous membranes adhere through- 
out the whole extent of the primz viz. 

The fluids which are considerably differ- 
ent from the blood, require for their secre- 


.tion organs of a more complicated structure ; 


these are called conglomerate glands to 
distinguish them from lymphatic glands, 
which are named conglobate. These glands 
are visceral masses, formed by an assem- 
blage of nerves and every species of vessels, 
disposed in packets, and ‘united by cellular 
structure; a proper membrane, or an, elon- 
gation of that which lines the cavity that in- 
cludes them, surrounds their external. sur- 
face, and separates them from the circumja- 
cent parts. 

The arteries do not form an immediate 
continuation with their excretory ducts, as 
Ruysch affirmed; nor do there exist inter- 
mediate glands between these vessels as 
Malpighi believed; it seems more probable, 
that each gland has its cellular or paren- 
chymatous substance in the areolx, into 
which the arteries pour the materials of the 
fluid they prepare; in consequence of a 
power peculiar to them, and which forms 
their distinguishing character. Lymphatics 
and excretory ducts arise from the sides of — 
these little cells, and both these species of 
vessels absorb; the latter attracts the secreted 
liquor, carrying it into receptacles, where it 
accumulates, while the former receive that 
part which the action of the organ could not 
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completely elaborate, or the residue of the 
secretion. 

The nerves which always enter more or 
Jess into the structure of secretory organs, 
and come principally from the great sym- 
pathetics, terminate variously in their sub- 
stance, and furnish each of them with a par- 
ticular sensibility, by means of which they 
distinguish, in the blood brought thither by 
the vessels, the constituent parts or materials 
of the humour they are destined to prepare, 
and select it by a real. preference. Besides 
they cause them to take on a peculiar mode 
of activity, the exercise of which causes these 
separate elements to undergo a certain com- 
position, and impresses the fluid produced 
with specific properties, always relative to 
the mode of action of which they are the 
result. Thus the liver retains the constitu- 
ent principles of bile contained in the blood 
of the vena porte, elaborates, combines 
them, and forms the bile, an animal fluid, 
distinguishable by certain characteristic pro- 
perties that are subject to variation according 
as the blood contains the elements which 
enter into its composition in a greater or less 
degree ; according to the increased or dimi- 
nished disposition of the gland to retain 
them, and to effect a more or less complete 
mixture of them. The qualities of the bile 
dependent on the concurrence of all these 
circumstances, should present so many dif- 
ferences as the blood contains principles, 
and as the hepatic organ may offer varieties 
relative to the composition of the former, 
and degree of activity of the latter. Hence 
arise alterations of the bile, the most incon- 
siderable of which being compatible with 
health, escape observation, while those which 
are more complete, and derange the natural 
order of the functions, become evident by 
diseases of which they may be sometimes 
considered the effect, and at other times the 
cause. These alterations of the bile (and 
what is here said of the secretion of this 
humour may extend to almost every other 
secretion of the animal economy) never ex- 
tend so far as to prevent it from being dis- 
tinguished ; it always preserves in a greater 
or less degree its essential and primitive cha- 
racters, it never acquires the qualities of an- 
other liquor so as to resemble serum, urine, 
or saliva, &c. — 

The action of secretory glands is not con- 
tinual, most of them are subject to the alter- 
nate state of action and rest; all, as Barden 
observed, are asleep or awake when any irri- 
tation operates on them, or in their vicinity, 
and determines their immediate or sympa- 
thetic action. Thus saliva is secreted in 
greater quantity during mastication, &c. 

en a secretory organ enters into ac- 
tion, the surrounding parts, or such as are 
situated in its vicinity, usually sympathise ; 
for instance, the liver is comprised in the 
sphere of action of the duodenum, since 
the repletion of this intestine irritates it, 
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determines a more abundant afflux of hu- 
mours,,and a more copious secretion of 
bile. 

The blood conveyed to a secretory gland, 
before it arrives there, suffers preparatory 
changes which dispose it to furnish the 
constituents of the liquor about to be se- 
creted. 

The celerity with which the blood arrives 
at an organ, and the length, diameter, an- 
gles of the vessels, and the disposition 
of their ultimate ramifications, are all cir- 
cumstances which ought to be observed in 
the examination of each secretion, since 
they have an influence on the nature of 
the secreted fluid, and on the mode in 
which secretion is effected. When a gland 
is irritated it becomes the centre of fluxion, 
and acts on the blood brought by its ves- 
sels. Secretion dependant on a peculiar 
action inherent in a glandular organ is 
assisted by the action of surrounding mus- 
cles. 

The. glands, after having remained for a 
longer or shorter time in a state of exci- 
tation, relax, become collapsed, and fluids 
are ‘not conveyed to them in such abund- 
ance, they remain in a state of sleep, and 
during repose renew their sensibility, which 
is consumed. by long exertion. 

A remarkable circumstance in secretions 
is, that they mutually replace and supply 
each other, so that when the urine is. less 
copious, perspiration is more abundant. 
A sudden coldness of the skin frequently 
occasions diarrhoeas, the humours are im- 
mediately repelled towards the intestinal 
tube, and pass off by the mucous glands 
of the intestines, the action of which is 
considerably increased. 

Sr’ctio Camsa’rea. 
ation. j 
Sr’crlo FRANCONIA. Sectio hypogastrica. 


See C@sarian oper- 


The high operation for the stone. See 
Lithotomy. 
SECUNDINES. The placenta and 


membranes which are expanded from its edge, 
and which form a complete involucrum 
of the foetus and its waters, go under the 
common term of after-birth, or secundines. 
The membranes of the ovum have 
usually been mentioned as two, the amnion | 
and the chorion; and the latter has again 
been divided into. the true and the false. 
The third membrane, (which, from its ap- 
pearance, has likewise been called the vil- 
lous or spongy, and from the consideration 
of it as the mner lamina of the uterus, 
cast off like the exuviee of some animals, 
the decidua,) has been described by Har- 
vey, not as one of the membrancs of the 
ovum, but as a production of the uterus, 
The following is the order of the mem- 
branes of the ovum, at the full period of 
gestation: 1st, There is the outer or con- 
necting, which is flocculent, spongy, and 
extremely vascular, eg sy Investing 
31 


the whole ovum, and lining the uterus. 
Qdly, The middle membrane, which is 
nearly pellucid, with a very few small 
plood-vessels scattered over it, and which 
forms a covering to the placenta and funis, 
put does not pass between the placenta 
and uterus. 3dly. The inner membrane, 
which is transparent, of a firmer texture 
than the others, and lines the whole ovum, 
making, like the middle membrane, a co- 
vering for the placenta and funis with the 
two last. The ovum is clothed when it 

asses from the ovarium into the uterus, 
‘where the first is provided for its reception. 
| These membranes, in the advanced state 
of pregnancy, cohere slightly to each 
other, though, in some ova, there is a con- 
siderable quantity of fluid collected be- 
tween them, which, being discharged when 
one of the outer membranes is broken, 
forms one of the circumstances which have 
been “distinguished by the name of, by or 
false waters. 

Between the middle and inner membrane, 
upon or near the funis, there is a small, 
flat, and oblong body, which, in the early 
part of pregnancy, seems to be a vesicle 
containing milky lymph, which afterwards 
becomes of a firm, and apparently fatty 
texture. This is called the vesicula umbi- 
licalis; but its use is not known. See 
Placenta. 

Secu’npum a’rtem. According to art. 
A term frequently used in prescription, 
and denoted by the letters S. A. which are 
usually affixed, when the making up of the 
recipe in perfection requires some uncom- 
mon care and dexterity. 

Securrpaca. (From securis, an axe; 
so called because its leaves resemble a 
small axe.) Henbane. 

SEDATIVES. (Medicamenta sedativa, 
from Sedo, to ease or assuage.) Sedantia, 
medicines which have the power of dimi- 
nishing the animal energy, without destroy- 
ing life. They are divided into sedativa 
soporifica, as opium, papaver, hyoscyamus, 
and sedativa refrigerantia, as neutral salts, 
acids, &c. 

Sedative salt of Homberg. 
acid. 

SEDENTA’RIA OSSA. 
ischia. 

Sedge. See Iris pseudacorus. 

Srpment. The heavy parts of liquids, 
which fall to the bottom. 

_ Sediment laterilicus. See Lateritious sedi- 
ment. 

SEDLITZ WATER. Seydschutz water. 
‘A simple saline mineral water. From che- 
mical analysis it appears, that it is strongly 
impregnated with sulphate of magnesia. or 
‘Epsom salt, and it is to this, along with 
probably the small quantity. of muriate of 
magnesia, that it owes its bitter and saline 
taste, and its purgative properties. The 
discases in which this water is recommended 


See Boracic 


The os coccygis and 
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are, crudities of the stomach, hypochon- 
driasis, amenorrhea, and the anomalous 
complaints succeeding the cessation of the 
catamenia, cedematous tumours of the legs 
in literary men, hemorrhoidal affections, and 


‘scorbutic eruptions. 


SE’DUM. (From sedo, to assuage 5 SO 
called because it allays inflammation. ) ‘The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Decandria. Order, Penta~ 
gynia. ? 

Sr’pum a’crE. Tilecebra. Vermicularis. 
Piper murale. Sedum minus. Wall-pepper. 
Stone-crop. The plant thus called is, in 
its recent state, extremely acrid, like the 
hydropiper; hence, if taken in large doses, 
it acts powerfully on the prime vie, 
proving both emetic and cathartic; applied 
to the skin as a cataplasm, it frequently 
produces vesications and erosions. Boer- 
haave, therefore, imagines that its internal 
employment must be unsafe; but expe- 
rience has discovered, that a decoction of 
this plant is not only safe, but of great 
efficacy in scorbutic complaints. For 
which purpose, a handful of the herb is 
directed, by Below, to be boiled in eight 
pints of beer, till they are reduced to four, 
of which three or four ounces are to be 
taken every, or every other, morning. 
Milk has been found to answer this pur- 
pose better than beer. Not only ulcers 
simply scorbutic, but those of a scrophu- 
lous, or even cancerous tendency, have 
been cured by the use of this plant; of 
which Marquet relates several instances. 
He likewise found it useful as an external 
application in destroying fungous flesh, and 
in promoting a discharge In gangrenes and 
carbuncles. Another effect for which this 
plant is esteemed, is that of stopping’ inter- 
mittent fevers. 

Sr’pum Lw’rruM MuRA'LE. Navel wort. 

Sr’pum Ma’sus. See Sempervivwm tec- 
torum. 

Sr’pum minus. See Sedumacre. _ 

‘Sr’pum reLr’rHium. The systematic name 
of the orpine. Faba crassa.« Telephium. 
Fabaria crassula. Anacampseros. ‘The plant 
which bears these names in various phar- 
macopocias, is the orpine, Sedwm foliis pla- 
niusculis serratis, corymbo. folioso, caule 
erecto, of Linneus. It was formerly ranked 
as an antiphlogistic, but now forgotten. 

SEEING. A sensation by which we 
perceive bodies around us, and their sen- 
sible qualities. The organ of sight is 
formed of three parts perfectly distinct ; first, 
those which serve to protect the globe of the 
eye, to withdraw it suddenly from the 
influence of light, and to preserve it in a 
condition necessary for the exercise of its — 
functions. These consist in the supercilia, , 
palpebree, and lachrymal passages, parts 
accessory to the organ. The eye-ball itself 
presents two portions very different from 


each other, one formed by almost the 
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whole, ahd which may bé called an optic 
instrument $ the other, formed by a medulz 
laty expansion of the optic nerve is the 
iminédiate organ of sight; this is the retina, 
alone adapted to receive the impression of 
light, and to ‘be affected by the delicate 
contact of this extremely subtle fluid. 
This impression, 6r sensation, is transmitted 
to the cerebral organ by the optid nerve, of 
which the retind is merely the exparided 
extremity. ; 

The eye-brows, as being accessory or= 
gans to vision, have the effect of diminishing 
the effect of a too strong light by partly 
absorbing its rays. The supercilia answer 
this purpose better in proportion to the 
projection formed, and the darker colour 
of the hair; thus we knit the brow trahs- 
versely in passing from dark to a lighted 
place, the strong light of which has a dis- 
agreeable effect on the organ of sight. 
Henee arose, the custom of certain southern 
people, (in whom the eye-brows are, indeed, 
naturally thicker, and of a darker colour;) 
to make them blacker, in order the better to 


fulfil the intention for which they were des 


signed. The eye-lids, as concerned in the 
organs of vision, shade the eyes from the 
continual action of light ; these, like all other 
organs, have occasion for repose, which 
could not have been procured had the rays of 
light constantly excited their sensibility. 
A removal of the eye-lids occasions loss of 
sleep. The cilia, or hairs, growing upon 
the margin are destined to prevent insects 
or other light bodies in the atmosphere 
from insinuating between the globe of the 
eye and its covering. The anterior part of 
the eye, thus defended against external in- 
" juries, is continually moistened by the tears, 
they also guard against the effects of fric- 
tion, to which the eye is exposed. (See 
Eye.) 

Luminous rays, emanating from a light 
object, form a cone, the apex of which 
corresponds to the point of a body which 
we are looking at, and its base is applied 
to the anterior part of the cornea; all those 
rays which touch the mirror of the eye, 
and pass through it, experierice a refrac- 
tion proportioned to the density of the 
cornea, and to the convexity of this mem- 
brane; when approaching the perpendicular, 
they pass through the aqueous humour which 
is less dense, and meet with the iris. All 
those rays which fall on this membrane are 
reflected, and show its colour different in 
different individuals. It is only the most 
central rays that penetrate the pupil, and 
serve for sight: these enter the pupil in 
greater or less number, according as it 
may be more or less dilated. The pupil 
becomes larger or smaller conformable to 
the expansion or contraction of the iris. 
The motions of the iris depend entirely on 
the mode in which light affects the retina ; 
it is of itself insensible to the impression 
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of luminous rays, as proved by Fontana; 
who always found it unmoved when he 
directed rays of light exclusively to it. 

The rays to which the pupil gives passage 
pass through the aqueous humour of the 
posterior chamber; and soon come into 
contact with the crystalline lens, which 
powerfully reftacts them, on account of its 
density and lenticular form, When more 
approaching the perpendicular by this body, 
they proceed as far as the retina, through 
the vitreous humour, which is ‘less dense, 
and which preserves, without augmentation, 
the effect of the refraction produced by 
the chrystalline lens; the rays assembled 
into one focus strike only a single point of 
the retina, and produce an impression 
that gives us an idea of certain properties 
of the bodies it reflects, It is generally 
thought that luminous pyramids, which 
emanate from all points of the object we 
behold, descussate in passing through the 
globe of the eye, so that the object itself is 
figured in a reverse direction. Although the 
image of each object is traced at the . > 
time in each of our eyes, we have but one 
sensation, because both sensations are in 
harmony or combined, and only servenhy 
assisting each other to render the impression 
stronger and more durable. The cor 
respondence of affection requires the direc. 
tion of the optic axes on the same objects, 
and however little this direction be changed 
we really see double, which happens in 
strabismus, or squinting, . 

If the eyes possess a too energetic power 
of refraction either from too great a con- 
vexity of the cornea or crystalline lens, or 
more considerable density of the humours 
and excessive depth of the globe of the eye, 
the luminous rays being united too ‘soon, 
cross each other, again diverge, fall seattered 
on the retina, and produce only a confused 
sensation. In this disease of vision called 
myopia, patients can only distinguish very 
near objects, whence rays are given off which 
require an instrument possessing a consider- 
able power of refraction. In presbyopia, 
on the contrary, the cornea, being too flat, 
the crystalline not very convex, or deep- 
seated, or the humours not sufficiently 
abundant, cause the rays not to be yet as- 
sembled, when they fall on the retina; so 
that patients can only observe with distinct. 
ness remote objects, because the rays that 
come from them being little divergent, have 
not occasion to be much refracted. The sen- 
sibility of the retina, is under certain circum. - 
stances, so much raised, that the eye hardly 
supports the weakest light. Persons in this 
situation are called nyctalopes, who distin- 
guish objects in the midst of what others 
consider utter darkness, as a few rays are 
sufficient to affect their organ of vision, 
The eyes are not immoveable in the. part 
they occupy, they are directed towards all 
the objects of which a wish to form a know~ 
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ledge by different motions, regulated by 
four recti and two oblique muscles, and it is 
observed that there is such a correspond- 
ence of action in the muscles that move both 
eyes, that these organs turn at the same time 
towards the object, so that the visual axes are 
directed to the same point. 

Szicnerrr’s satt. A neutral salt, which 
consists of soda, potash and tartaric acid. It 
was prepared and made known by a French- 
man named Peter Seignette, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. It was 
then employed in preference to many other 
medicines long known, which had been 
equally serviceable; and by these means, 
without much trouble, he was enabled to 
acquire a fortune. It must, however, be 
allowed that he was a skilful chemist, who, 
by his writings, and the invention of various 
other medicines, had obtained considerable 
yeputation as a philosopher and naturalist. 
He was established as an apothecary at Ro- 
chelle ; published papers on various natural 
objects which he had observed in his neigh- 
bourhoo@, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, as well as in other 
works; and died on the 11th of March, 
1719. 

He recommended this salt, which en- 
riched him, and rendered his name fa- 
mous, in some small treatises, printed in 
particular about the year 1662. He called 
it sometimes alkaline salt, sometimes sal 
polycrest, and sometimes Rochelle salt. Af- 

ter his death, his son continued to prepare 
and to vend it with the greatest success. 

Seignette discovered this salt while he was 
engaged in making soluble tartar, and ac- 
cording to the old opinion, imagining that 
both the fixed alkalies were the same, used 
soda instead of potash. By this means he 
procured, not without surprise, a salt dif- 

- ferent from the common soluble tartar which 
he wished to prepare, and*from the other 
well-known salt also. He was induced, 
therefore, to examine it. The experiments 
of learned chemists discovered the compo- 
nent parts of this salt. The mode of pre- 
paring it was then made publickly known ; 
and, by more accurate examination, the dif- 
ference before overlooked, between veget- 
able and mineral alkali, was determined ; by 
which new light was thrown upon chemistry, 
and an important service rendered to a va- 
riety of arts. 

Among those who contributed to bring 
this salt into repute was Nicholas Lemery, 
to whom Seignette sent a large quantity of 
it, which he distributed at Paris, though un- 
acquainted with its component parts. Its 
composition was discovered at the same 
time, about the year 1731, by two French 
chemists, Boulduc and Geoffroy ; the former 
published his observations in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences; and the latter 
communicated his to Sir Hans Sloane, who 
caused them to be printed in the Philoso- 
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sophical Transactions. Neuman, therefore, 
was not the first who made known the com- 
position of Seignette’s salt, in his treatise on 
Salt-petre ; for Neuman’s salt is essentially 
different ; and he himself confesses that he 
was not acquainted with the Rochelle salt. 
See Soda tartarizata. 

Seteni'res. (From oeAnyn, the moon. ) 
A white stone having a figure upon it re- 
sembling a moon. Sulphate of lime. 

Sere'Nium. (From ceAnvn, the moon; 
so called from its usefulness in lunacy.) A 
kind of peony. 

Self-heal. See Prunella. 

Sreuine. - A disease of the nails, in which 
white spots are occasionally seen in their 
substance. 

Sexi’xum. (From oednvn, the moon; 
from its supposed usefulness in disorders 
proceeding from the influence of the moon. ) 
Marsh smallage. 

SELLA TU/RCICA. (Sella, quast 
sedda, from sedeo, to sit; and turcica, from. 
its supposed resemblance to a Turkish sad- 
dle.) Ephippium. A cavity in the sphenoid 
bone, containing the pituitary gland, sur- 


_ rounded by the four clinoid processes. 


SELTZER WATER. A saline water, 
slightly alkaline, highly acidulated with car- 
ponic acid, containing more of this volatile 
principle than is sufficient to saturate the al- 
kali, and the earths which it holds in solu- 
tion. It is particulaly serviceable in reliev- 
ing some of the symptoms that indicate a 
morbid affection of the lungs ; in slow hectic 
fever, exanthematous eruptions of the skin, 
foulness of the stomach, bilious vomiting, - 
acidity and heart-burn, spasmodic pains in 
any part of the alimentary canal, and bloody 
or highly offensive stools. On account of its 
property in relieving spasmodic pains, and 
from its rapid determination to the kidneys, 
and perhaps its alkaline contents, it has been 
sometimes employed with great advantage in 
diseases of the urinary organs, especially those 
that are attended with the formation of cal- 
culus. A large proportion of the Seltzer 
water, either genuine or artificial, that is 
consumed in this country, is for the relief of 
these disorders. Even in gonorrhea, either 
simple or venereal, Hoffmann asserts that 
advantage is to be derived from this medi- 
cine. The usual dose is from half 4 pint to 
a pint. 

Semeca’rpus aANaca’RpIUM. The system~ 
atic name, according to some, of the tree 
which is supposed to afford the -Malacca 
bean. See Avicenna tomentosa. 

Srmxro’sis. (From onuetow, to notify.) 
See Semiotice. 

SE/MEN. 1. The seed, kernel, or stone 
of the fruit of any vegetable. ‘ 

2. The seed or prolific liquor secreted in 
the testicles, and carried through the epidi- 
dymis and vas deferens into the vesiculze 
seminales, to be emitted sub coitw into the 
female vagina, and there, by its aura, to pe~ 
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netrate and impregnate the ovulum in the 
ovarium. 

In castrated animals, and in eunuchs, the 
vesiculz: seminales are small, and contracted ; 
and a little lymphatic liquor, but no semen, 
is found in them. The semen is detained 
for some time in the vesiculze seminales, and 
rendered thicker from the continual absorp- 
tion of its very thin part, by the oscula of 
the lymphatic vessels. In lascivious men, 
the semen is sometimes, though rarely, pro- 
pelled by nocturnal pollution from the ve- 
sicule seminales, through the ejaculatory 
ducts, (which arise from the vesicule semi- 
nales, perforate the urethra transversely, 
and open themselves by narrow and yery 
nervous mouths at the sides of the caput 
gallinaginis,) into the urethra, and from 
it to some distance. But in chaste men the 
greatest part is again gradually absorbed 
from the vesicule seminales through the 
lymphatic vessels, and conciliates strength 
to the body. The smell of semen is specific, 
heavy, affecting the nostrils, yet not disa- 
greeable. The same odour is observed in 
the roots of the orchis, the iuli of chesnuts, 
and the anther of many plants. The 
smell of the semen of quadrupeds, when at 
heat, is so penetrating as to render their 
flesh fetid and useless, unless castrated. 
Thus the flesh of the stag, tempore coitus, 
is unfit to eat. The taste of semen is fa- 
tuous and somewhat acrid. In the testes its 
consistence is thin and diluted; but in the 
vesiculz seminales, viscid, dense, and rather 
pellucid: and by venery and debility it is 
rendered thinner. 

Specific gravity. The greatest part of the 

semen sinks to the bottom in water, yet some 
part swims on its surface, which it covers 
like very fine threads mutually connected 
together in the form of a cobweb. 

Colour. In the testicles it is somewhat yel- 
low, and in the vesiculz seminales it acquires 
a deeper hue. That emitted by pollution or 
coition, becomes white from its mixture with 
the whitish liquor of the prostate gland dur- 
ing its passage through the urethra. In 
those people who labour under jaundice, and 
from the abuse of saffron, the semen has 
been seen yellow, and in an atrabiliary young 
man, black. 

Quality. Semen exposed to the atmo- 
spheric air, loses its pellucidity, and becomes 
thick, but after a few hours it is again ren- 
dered more fluid and pellucid than it was 
immediately after its emission. This phe- 
nomenon cannot arise from water or oxygen 
attracted from the air. At length it depo- 
sits phosphate of lime, and forms a corneous 
crust. 

Experiments with semen prove that it turns 
the syrup of violets green, and dissolves 
earthy, neutral, and metallic salts. Fresh 
semen is insoluble in water, until it has un- 
dergone the above changes in atmpspheric 
air, It is dissolyed by alkaline salts, By 
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etherial oil it is dried into a pellucid pellicle, 
like the cortex of the brain. It is dissolved 
by all acids, except the oxy-muriatic, by 
which it is coagulated in the form of white 
flakes. It is also acted upon by alkohol of 
wine. 

By dry distillation semen gives out a small 
portion of empyreumatic oil, and. volatile 
alkali, The remaining incinerated. carbon 
affords soda and phosphate of lime. 

The constituent principles of semen. Che- 
mical analysis demonstrates that one hun- 
dred parts of semen contain, 1. Of water, 
ninety parts. 2. Of animal gluten, six 
parts. 3. Of phosphate of lime, three parts. 
4. Of pure soda, one part. 5. By micros- 
copical examination, it is asserted that an 
immense number of very small animalcula, 
with round tails, called spermatic animalcu~ 
les, may be seen. 6. The odorous principle, 
which flies off immediately from fresh se~ 
men. It appears to consist of a peculiar 
vital principle, and by the antients was 
called aura seminis. 

Use. 1. Emitted into the female vagina 
sub coitu, it possesses the wonderful and 
stupendous power of impregnating the ovu~ 
lum in the female ovarium. ‘The odorous 
principle, or aura spermatica only, appears 
to penetrate through the cavity of the uterus 
and Fallopian tubes to the female ovarium, 
and there to impregnate the albuminous la~ 
tex of the mature ovulum by its vital power. 
The other principles of the semen appear to 
be only a vehicle of the seminal aura. 2. In 
chaste men, the semen returning through 
the lymphatic vessels into the mass of the 
blood, gives strength to the body and mind; 
hence the bull is so fierce and brave, the 
castrated ox so gentle and weak; hence 
every animal languishes post coitum; and 
hence tabes dorsalis from onanism. 3. It 
is by the stimulus of the semen absorbed, at 
the age of puberty, into the mass of the hu- 
mours, that the beard. and hair of the pubes, 
but in animals the horns, are produced ; and 
the weeping voice of the boy changed into 
that of a man. 

Se’MEN apsowaEN. A seed imported 
from the East, of a pleasant smell, a grate~ 
ful aromatic taste, somewhat like savory. It 
possesses exciting, stimulating, and carmi- 
native virtues, and is given in the East in 
nervous weakness, dyspepsia, flatulency, and 
heart-burn. 

Sz’men aca’ve. An Kast Indian seed, 
exhibited there in atonic gout. 

Se’men co'ntRAs See Artemisia santo- 


NIiCAs ip 

SEMEN sANcTUM. See Artemisia santo- 
NICH 

SEMI. (Semi, from nuiov, half.) Semi, 


in composition universally signifies half, as 
semicupium, a half-bath, or bath up to the 
navel ;- semilwnaris, in the shape of a half~ 
moon. 
A he CANALS, These 
; SF 3 
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canals are thtee in number, and take their 
name from their figure. They belong to 
the organ of hearing, and are situated in 
the petrous portion of the temporal bone, 
and open into the vestibulum. 

SEMICU’PIUM.  LExcathisma.  Fn- 
cessio. A half-bath, or such as receives 
only the hips, or extremities. 

SEMI INTERO’ssEUs I'NDICIS« See Ab- 
ductor indicis manus. ‘ 

~ SEMILUNAR VALVES, The three 

valves at the beginning of the pulmonary 
artery and aorta are so termed, from their 
half-moon shape. . 

SEMIO’TICE, (From one, a sign. } 
Semeiosis, That part of pathology which 
treats on the signs of diseases. 

SEMIMEMBRANO'SUS, Ischio-pop- 
litifemoral, of Dumas. This muscle arises 
from the outer surface of the tuberosity of 
the ischium, by a broad flat. tendon which js 
three inches in length. From this tendon 
it has gotten the name of semi-membranosus, 
Tt then begins to grow fleshy, and runs at 
first under the long head of the biceps, and 
afterwards between that muscle and the 
semi-tendinosus. 
thigh it becomes narrower again, and termi- 
nates in a short. tendon, which is inserted 
chiefly into the upper and -back. part of the 
head of the tibia, but some of its fibres are 
spread over the posterior surface of the cap- 
sular ligament ef the knee. Between this 
capsular ligament and the tendon of the 
musele, we find a small bursa mucosa, The 
‘tendons of this and the last-described mus- 
cle form the inner ham-string. This mus- 
cle bends the leg, and seems likewise to pre- 
vent the capsular ligament from being 

inched. 
SEMI-NERVO’SUS. See Semitendi- 


NOSUSs 
Semi'nis EsacuLa’tor. See Accelerator 
UTNE 
Sremi-ornicuLa’Ris o'RIs. See Orbicula- 
71S. OTIS 


SEMI-SPINA’LIS CO’LLI.  Semi- 
spinalis sive transverso-spinalis colli, of Wins- 
low, Spinalis cervicis, of Albinus, Spinatis 
colli, of Douglas, Fransversalis colli, of 
Cowper, and. Pransverso-spinal, of Dumas. 
A muscle situated on the posterior part of 
the neck, which turns the neck obliquely 
backwards, and a little to one side, It 
arises from the transverse processes of the 
uppermost six vertebra of the back by as 
many distinct tendons, ascending obliquely 
under the complexus, and is inserted into 
the spinous processes of all the vertebrae of 
the neck, except the first and last. 

SEMI-SPINA’‘LIS DO’RSI.  Semi- 
spinalis externus sew transverso-spinalis, dorst, 
of Winslow.  Semi-spinatus, of Cowper, 
and Transverso-spinal, of Dumas. A mus- 
cle situated on the back, which extends the 
spine obliquely backwards. ‘It arises from 
the transverse processes of the seventh, 


At the lower part of the 
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eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebra of the 
back, by as many distinct tendons, which 
soon grow fleshy, and then become tendin- 
ous again, and are inserted into the spinous 
processes. of all the vertehre of the back 
above the eighth, and into the lowermost of 
the neck, by as many tendons. 

SEMI-SPINA’LIS EXTE RNUS- 
spinalis dorsi. 

Semi spina’tus. See Semi-spinalis dorst« 

SEMI.TENDINO’SUS. This muscle, 
which is the semi-nervosus, of Douglas and 
Winslow, and Ischio-creti-tibial, of Dumas, 
is situated obliquely along the back part of 
the thigh, It arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the inferior, posterior, and outer part 
of the tuberosity of the ischium, in common 
with the long head of the biceps cruris, to 
the posterior edge of which it continues to 
adhere, by a great number of oblique fibres, 
for the space of two or three inches, To- 
wards the lower part of the os femoris, it 
terminates in a round tendon, which passes 
behind the inner condyle of the thigh bone, 
and becoming flat, is inserted into the upper 
and. inner part of the ridge ef the tibia, a 
little below its tuberosity. This tendon 
sends off an aponeurosis, which helps to 
form the tendinous fascia that covers the 
muscles of the leg. This muscle assists in 
bending the leg, and at the same time draws 
it a little inwards. 

SEMPERVI'VUM. (From semper, 
always, and vivo, to live; se called because 
it is always green. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants m_ the 
Linnzan system. Class, Dodecandria, Ox- 
der, Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of some 
plants, ; 

Semrervi'vum a’crE. ‘The stone-crop is 
occasionally so termed. See Sedum acre, 

SeMPERVI vuUM TECTORUM. ‘The system- 
atic name of the house-leek, Sedum majus. 
Aizoon. Barba Jovis. House-leek, or sen- 
green, The leaves of this plant haye no re- 
markable smell, but discover to the taste a 
mild subacid austerity; they are frequently 
applied by the vulgar te bryises and ol 
ulcers. ; 

SENAC, Joun, was born in Gascony, 
about the close of the seventeenth century. 
He is stated to have received the degree of 
joctor at Rheims, and that of bachelor of 
physic at Paris. He was a man of profound 
erudition, united with great modesty; and 
by his industry acquired much experience. 
His merits procured him the favour of 
Louis XV. who appointed him his consult- 
ing, and afterwards his chief physician, 
which office he retained till his death in 
1770. . He was also a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and of the 
Royal, Society of Nancy. He left some 
works, which will probably maintain a last- 
ing reputation, particularly his treatise on 
the Structure, Function, and Diseases of | 


See Semi- 
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the Heart. An edition of Heister’s Ana- 
tomy, with some interesting Observations, 
was published by. him when young. A 
paper on Drowning, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, refuting certain erro- 
neous opinions respecting the Cause of 
Death, and the Treatment founded upon 
them, is also due to him; as_ well as some 
other minor publications, 

SENE'C1O. (Senecio, from senesco, to 
grow old; so called because it has a greyish 
down upon it, like the beard of old men. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. © Class, Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia superflua. 

2. The pharmacopeial name also of the 
groundsel. See Senecio vulgaris. 

Senr’cio Jacosm’sA. Jacobea. St. James’s 
wort. Ragwort. Senecio jacobea, of Lin- 
neus. The leaves of this common plant 
haye a roughish, bitter, sub-acrid taste, ex- 
tremely nauseous. A decoction is said to 
have been of infinite service in the cure of 
epidemic camp dysentery. A poultice made 
of the fresh leaves is said to have a surpris- 
ing effect in removing pains of the joints, 
and to remove the sciatica, or hip gout, in 
two or three applications, when ever so vio- 
lent. The root is of an healing, adstringent 
nature. A decoction of it is good for 
wounds and bruises. 

Senx’clo MADRASPATA NUS. 
pseudo-china. 

SEne’clo PSEUDO-CHI'NA- China supposita. 
Senecio madraspatanus. Senecio pseudo- 
china, of Linneus. Bastard China. It 
grows in Malabar. The root greatly re- 
sembles the China root in appearance and 


See Senecio 


qualities. 
Senr’clo yuLca’Ris. Lrigerum.  Sene- 
cio. Erigeron. _Groundsel. This very 


common plant is frequently applied bruised 
to inflammations and ulcers, as a refrigerant 
and _antiscorbutic. 

Senr’cora a’Nauium. ‘The cast skin of a 
serpent; its decoction is said to cure deaf- 
ness, 

Se’'neca. See Seneka. 

SenecaLt cum. See Mimosa senegal. 

Senegaw milkwort. See Polygala senega. 

SE/NEKA. (So called because the Se- 
neca or Senegaw Indians use it against the 
bite of the rattlesnake.) See Polygala se- 
NCZU 

Sengreen. See Sempervivum tectorum. 

SE’NNA. (From senna, an Arabian 
word, signifying acute; so called from its 
sharp-pointed leaves.) See Cassia senna. 


SENNA  ALEXANDRI'NA. See Cassia 
Senna. 

Se’nwa ELEcTUA’RIUM E. See Confectio 
SENNA. 


Sr’nwa rra/tica. See Cassia senna. 

Senna pau’perum. © Bastard senna, or 
milk-vetch. ; , 

Se’nna sco’rpium. The scorpion senna. 

Se‘nwa: extRa’ctuM, Extract of senna. 
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Sr’nna inrv’sum. See Jnfusum senna. 
Sr’NN & INFU/SUM TARTARIZA’ TUM. Senna, 

coriander, and cream of tartar, infused in 

water, 

SENNERTUS, Dantet, was born at 
Breslaw in 1572. He was sent to Wittem- 
berg at the age of twenty-one, and exhibited 
such marks of talent, that every opportunity 
was afforded him of visiting the other cele- 
brated universities of Germany. On his 
return in 1601 he received the degree of 
doctor, and the next year was appointed to 
a professorship of medicine. He distin- 
guished himself greatly by his eloquence 
and. sound knowledge, and his publications 
concurred in raising his fame, insomuch 
that he was consulted by patients from all 
parts of the world; towards whom he 
evinced great disinterestedness. The plague 
prevailed seven times at Wittemberg, while 
he was professor there, yet he never quitted 
his post, nor declined his services, even to 
the poorest sick: however, he was at last a 
victim to that disease in 1637. Sennertus 
was a voluminous writer, and has been re- 
presented by some as a mere compiler ; but 
his works are valuable, as containing a full 
and clear epitome of antient learning; and 
besides, display much judgment, and free- 
domin criticising their doctrines, which indeed 
involved him in many controversies. He first 
introduced the study of chemistry at Wit- 
temberg ; and in his writings he maintained 
the propriety of admitting chemical as well 
as Galenical theories and remedies into me- 
dicine. 

SENSATION. Sensation, or feeling, 
is the consciousness of a change taking 
place in any part, from the contact of a fo- 
reign body with the extremities of our 
nerves. ‘The seat of sensation is in the pulp 
of the nerves. 

The impression produced on any organ 
by the action of an external body constitutes 
sensation. This sensation, transmitted by 
nerves to the brain, is perceived, that is, felt 
by the organ; the sensation then becomes 
perception ; and this first modification im- 
plies, as must be evident, the existence of a 
central organ, to which impressions pro- 
duced on the senses are conveyed, The 
cerebral fibres are acted on with greater or 
less force by the sensations propagated by 
all the senses influenced at the same time ; 
and we could only acquire confused notions 
ofall bodies that produce them, if one parti- 
cular and stronger perception did not obli- 
terate the others, and fix our attention. In this 
collective state of the mind on the same sub- 
ject, the brain is weakly affected by several 
sensations which leave no trace behind. — It 
is on this principle that, having read a book 
with great attention, we forget the different 
sensations produced by the paper and cha- 
racters. : 

When a sensation is of short duration, the 
knowledge we have of it is so weak, that 
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soon afterwards there does not remain any 
knowledge of having experienced it. In 
proportion as a sensation, or an idea, which 
is only a sensation transformed or perceived 
by the cerebral organ, has produced in the 
fibres of this organ a stronger or weaker im- 
pression, the remembrance of it becomes 
more or less lively and permanent. ‘Thus 
we have a reminiscence of it, that is, call to 
mind that we have already been affected in 
the same manner; a memory, or the act of 
recalling the object of the sensatjon with 
some of its attributes, as colour, volume, 
&e. 

When the brain is easily excitable, and, 
at the same time, accurately preserves im- 
. pressions received, it possesses the power of 
representing to itself ideas with all their 
connections, and all the accessory circum- 
_ stances by which they are accompanied, of 
reprodvcing them in a certain degree, and 
of recalling an entire object, while the me- 
mory only gives us an idea of its qualities. 
This creative faculty is called imagination. 
When two ideas are brought together, com- 
pared, and their analogy considered, we are 
said to form a judgment; several judgments 
connected together constitute reasoning. ~ 

Besides the sensations that are carried 
from the organs of sense to the brain, there 
are others, internal, that. seem to be trans- 
mitted to it by a kind of sympathetic reac- 
tion. It is well known what uneasiness the 
affection of certain organs conveys to the 
mind, how much an habitual obstruction of 
the liver is connected with a certain order of 
ideas; these internal sensations are the origin 
of our moral faculties, in the same manner as 
impressions that are conveyed by the organs 
of sense are the source of intellectual facul- 
ties. We are not on that account to place 
the seat of the passions of the mind in the 
viscera; it is only necessary to remember 
that the appetites, whence arise the passions, 
reside in their respective organs, and are a 
phenomenon purely physical, while passion 
consists, at the same time, in the intellectual 
exertion. Thus an accumulation of semen 
in the cavities that are employed as a reser- 
voir for it, excites the appetite for venery, 
very distinct from the passion of love, al- 
though it may be frequently the determinate 
cause of it. 

The senses may be enumerated under the 
following heads, viz. the ’sense of vision, 
. hearing, smelling, tasting, touching. —_. 

SENSIBILITY. The capability which 
a nerve possesses of conveying the sensation 
produced by the contact of another body 
with it. All parts possessed of a power 
of producing a change, so as to excite a 
sensation, are called sensible; those which 
are not possessed of this property, insensible. 
To the insensible parts by nature belong all 
our fluids, the blood, bile, saliva, &c. and 
many of the solids, the hair, epidermis, 
nails, &c. ; but the sensible parts are the skin, 
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eyes, tongue, ear, nose, muscles, stomach, 
intestines, &c. 

SENSO’RIUM. See Cerebrum. 

SENSO’/RIUM COMMU'NE. 
Cerebrum. 

SE’/NSUS EXTE’RNI. The external 
senses are seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, 
and feeling. . ; 

SE/NSUS INTE’/RNI. The internal 
senses are imagination, memory, judgment, 
attention and the passions. 

SENTIENT EXTREMITIES. The 
extremities of the nerves. 

Srrarato RiuM. (From separo, to sepa- 
rate.) An instrument for separating the 
pericranium from the skull, and a chemi- 
cal vessel for separating essential parts of 
liquids. 

Sr’pra orricrna’tis.  Sepium. Preci- 
pitans magnum. The cuttle fish. The sys- 
tematic name of the fish whose shell possesses 
calcareous qualities, and is often mixed into 
tooth-powders. 

Sr’rra os. See Sepia officinalis. 

Serrenary YEARS. Climacteric years. A 
period, or succession of years in human life, 
at which, important constitutional changes 
are supposed to take place ; and the end of 
this period is therefore judged critical. ‘This 
period is fixed at every seventh year. The 
grand climacteric is fixed at 63, and, passing 


See 


that time, age, it is considered, may be pro- 
So general is this belief, that. 


tracted to 90. 
the passing of 60 generally gives much 
anxiety to most people. 

Septfoil. See Tormenitilla. 

SEPTIC. (Septica; from onmw, to pu- 
trefy.) Relating to putrefaction. 

Sz’prum. See Sepia officinalis. 

Sertiro 11a. (From. septem, seven, and 
folium, a leaf; so named from the number 
of its leaves.) Coralwort, or septfoil tooth- 
wort. 

Seprine’rvia. (From septem, seven, and 
nervus, a string; so called from the seven 
strings upon its leaf.) A species of plantain. 

SE’PTUM CEREBE’LLI. A process 
of the dura mater, dividing the cerebellum 
perpendicularly into two principal parts. — 

SE’PTUM CE’REBRI. The falciform 
process of the dura mater is sometimes so 
called. See Falciform process. 

SE’PTUM CO’RDIS. (Septum; from 
sepio, to separate.) The partition between 
the two ventricles of the heart. 

SE’PTUM LU'CIDUM. Septum pel- 
lucidum. ‘The thin and tender portion of 
the brain, dividing the lateral ventricles from- 
each other. 

SE’PTUM NA‘/RIUM.  Interseptum. 
The partition between the nostrils. 

SE’PTUM PALA‘TI. The partition 
of the palate, 

Sr'PruM PELLU’CIDUM. 
cidum. 

Se’prum ruora’cis. See Mediastinum. 

SEPTUM TRANSYERSUM, See Diaphragm, 


See Septum lum 
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SERA’PIAS. (From Serapis, a lascivi- 
ous idol ; so called because it was ‘thought to 
promote venery; or from the testiculated 
shape of its root.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Gy- 
nandria. Order, Diandria. 

SerariNum. The gum-resin sagapenum 
is sometimes so called. See Sagapenum. 

SERAPION, of Alexandria, lived about 
280 years before Christ, and is affirmed by 
Celsus to have been the founder of the em- 
piric sect of Physicians ; though others have 
attributed the origin of this sect to Philinus. 
' SERAPION, Jouy, an Arabian Phy- 
sician, who lived between the time of Mesue 
and Rhazes, towards the middle of the 
ninth century, and is supposed to have been 
the first writer on physic in the Arabic lan- 
guage. aly Abbas describes his writings 
as containing only the cure of diseases, with- 
out any precepts concerning the preservation 
of health, or relating to surgery: and they 
are frequently quoted by Rhazes. He often 
transcribes the remarks of Alexander Tral- 
lian, with whom the other Arabians appear 
to be little acquainted. Some confusion ap- 
pears to exist respecting another Serapion, 
who is supposed to have lived 180 years 
later, and to have been the author of a work 
on the Materia Medica, entitled «““ De Me- 
dicamentis tam simplicibus, quam composi- 
tis;? in which authors are quoted, much 
posterior to Rhazes, Avenzoar for instance, 
so that it must have been written towards the 
latter part of the eleventh century. 

Serr’rarum. (From Seriphus, an island 
upon which it grew.) Flix-weed. 

Sr’ris. epis. Endive. 

Sermountain. See Laserpitium siler. 

Scrows apoplexy. See Apoplexia. 

SERPENTA RIA GALLO RUM. ‘The “arum 
dracunculus. See drum dracunculus. 

SERPENTA’RIA HISPA’NICA. The viper’s 
grass. See Scorzonera. 

Serrenra’Ria vireinia'NA. (So called 
from the resemblance of its roots to the tail 
of the rattle-snake.) See Aristolochia ser- 
pentaria. 

SERPE NTUM LI'GNUM. 
serpentinum. 

"SERPENTUM Ra’DIX. 
MUNZOS- 

‘SERPI’GO. (From serpo, to creep; 
because it creeps on the surface of the skin , 
by degrees.) A ring-worm, or tetter. See 
Herpes. | 

Serry’Ltum. (From epmw, to creep, or 
a serpendo, by reason of its creeping nature. ) 
See Thymus serpyllum. 

Serry’LLUM CITRA‘TUM. 
serpyllum. 

Serpy’LLuM vuLea’RE Mi'Nus. See Thy- 
mus serpyllum. 

Serra’ra. (From serra, asaw; So called 
from its serrated leaves.) See Serratula. 

SERRA’/TULA. (From serra, a saw; 
so called from its serrated leayes.) The 


See Ophiorylum 


See Ophiorrhiza 


See Thymus 
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name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, Poly- 
gamia equalis. 

Serra’‘truLtaA ama’RA. The systematic 
name: of a species of saw-wort which is said 
to cure agues. 

SERRA TULA ARVE'NSIs. 
creeping way-thistle. 

Serra‘tus antrcus. See Pectoralis minor. 

SERRA’TUS MA’GNUS. (Serratus: 
from serra, a saw; so called from its saw- 
like appearance.) Serratus major anticus, 
of Douglas and Cowper. Serratus major, 


The common 


‘of Winslow, and Costo basi-scapulaire, of 


Dumas. This muscle is so named. by 
Albinus. Douglas calls it serratus major 
anticus, but improperly, as it is seated 
at the side, and not at the anterior part 
of the thorax. It is a broad fleshy muscle, 
of a very-irregular shape, and is in part 
covered by the subscapularis, pectoralis, 
and latissimus dorsi. It arises, by fleshy 
digitations, from the eight superior ribs, and 
is inserted fleshy into the whole basis of the 
scapula internally, between the insertion of 
the rhomboides, and the origin of the sub- 
scapularis, being folded, as it were, about the 
two angles of the scapula. This muscle may 
easily be divided into two and even three por- 
tions. The latter division has been adopted 
by Winslow. The first of these portions is 
the thick and short part of the muscle that 
arises from the first and second ribs, and is 
inserted into the upper angle of the scapula, 
its fibres ascending obliquely backwards. 
The second portion arises from the second 
rib, behind the origin of the first portion, and 
likewise from the third and fourth ribs; this 
portion is thin and short, and its fibres run 
nearly in a horizontal direction, to be in- 
serted into the basis of the scapula. The 
third, and most considerable portion, is that 
which arises from the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth ribs, and is inserted into the 
lower angle of the scapula. The serratus 
magnus serves to move the scapula for- 
wards, and. it is chiefly by the contraction of 
this muscle that the shoulder is supported, 
when loaded with any heavy weight. The 
antients, and even many of the moderns, 
particularly Douglas and Cowper, supposed. 
its chief use to be to dilate the thorax, by 
elevating the ribs; but it can only do this 
when the scapula is forcibly raised. 


Serra’rus Mason anzicus. See Sere 
ratus magnus. 
Ul 7 
Serra’tus MINoR anti'cus. See Pec« 


toralis minor. 

SERRA’TUS POSTI’'CUS INFE’ 
RIOR. Dorso-lumbo-costal, of Dumas. 
This is a thin muscle of considerable breadth, 
situated at the bottom of the back, under 
the middle part of the latissimus dorsi. It 
arises by a broad thin tendon, in common 
with that of the last-mentioned muscle, 
from the spinous processes of the two, and 
sometimes of the three inferior dorsal, ver- 
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tebre, and from three, and sometimes 
four of those of the lumbar vertebra. It 
then becomes fleshy, and, . aseending .a 


little obliquely outwards: and forwards, 


divides into three, and sometimes four 
fleshy slips, which are inserted into the 
lower edges of the three or four inferior 
ribs, at a little distance from their cartilages, 
Its use seems to be to pull the ribs down- 
wards, backwards, and. outwards. 
- SERRA‘TUS SUPE’RIOR POSTI’- 
CUS. :Cervici-dorso-costal, of Dumas. This 
is a small, flat, and thin muscle, situated 
at the upper part of the back, immediately 
under the rhomboideus. It arises, by a 
broad thin tendon, from the lower part of 
the ligamentum colli, from the spinous 
process of the last vertebra of the neck, 
and the two or three uppermost of the 
back, and. is inserted imto the second, 
thirds fourth, and sometimes fifth ribs, by 
as many distinct slips.. Its use is to expand 
the thorax, by pulling the ribs upwards and 
outwards. 
Se’'eruta’ campa'na. See Trifolium 
melilotus. ISS 
SE’RUM. (From serus, late; because 
it is the remainder of the milk, after its 
better parts have been taken from it.) 
i. Whey. 2. The yellow and somewhat 
greenish -fluid which separates from the 
blood when cold and at rest. See Blood. — 
Se’kuM aLumino’sum. Alum whey. 
Se’rum wa‘cris Whey. 
SERVETUS, Micuarn, was. horn at 
Villaneuva, in Arragon, in 1509. He first 
studied the law at Toulouse; but his 
attention was drawn to theology by the 
discussions of the reformers; and as he was 


_ disposed to carry his dissent from the church 


a 


of Rome even to a greater length, he 
judged it prudent to retire into Switzerland, 
where he published his opinions concerning 
the Trinity. He afterwards went to study 
physic at Paris, where he took his degree, 
and then gave mathematical lectures, while 
he followed the profession of a physician ; 
but having quarrelled with the faculty, and 
his. “ Apology” being suppressed by the 
parliament, he removed to Charlieu, and 
soon after to Vienna, at the invitation of the 
archbishop. Here he published a more full 
account of his religious opinions under a 
feigned name; but Calvin, the reformer, in 
whom he had confided, betrayed him to the 
magistrates, so that he was thrown into 
prison, from which, however, he escaped. 
But as he was passing through Geneva, 
Calvin, whose treachery he did not suspect, 
procured his arrest, and a charge of blas- 
phemy and heresy to be brought against 
him; of which, being found guilty, he was 
cruelly burnt alive, in 1553. Servetus is 
numbered among those anatomists who 
made the nearest approach to the doctrine 
of the circulation of the blood: in the 
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work already mentioned, which led to his 
death, the passage of the blood through the 
lungs is clearly stated. He was a man of 
great learning and unfeigned piety, and 


generally admired for his worth and talents, 


and the discoveries which he made in medi- 
cine, as well as other branches of know- 
ledge. 

Servicr-trEE- The fruit of this tree 
is considered powerfully astringent, and 
recommended in fluxes and dysenteries. 
It is given in the form of rob, and it is 
equally useful in distilling brandy and 
making cider. bad 

SESAMOID BONES.  (Qssa sesantoi- 
dea; from enoapyn, an Indian grain, and 
etdos, likeness.) This term is applied to 
the little bones,. which, from their sup- 
posed general resemblance to the seeds of 
the sesamum, are called ossa sesamotdea. 
They are found at. the articulations of the 
great toes, and sometimes at the joints of 
the thumbs; now and then we meet with 
them upon the condyles of the os femoris, 
at the lower extremity of the fibula, under 
the os cuboides of the tarsus, &¢, 
de not exist in the fetus, but as we 
advance in life, begin first to appear in a 
cartilaginous state, and, at length, in adult 
subjects, are completely ossified. Age and 
hard labour seem to add to the number 
and size of these bones, and being most 
commonly found wherever the tendons. and 
ligaments are most exposed to pressure 
from the action of the muscles, they are 
now generally considered by anatomists as 
the ossified parts of tendons and ligaments, 
These bones are usually smooth and flat on 
the side of the bone on which they are 
placed; their upper surface is convex, and, 
in general, adheres to the/tendon that covers 
it, and of which it may, in some measure, be 
considered as a part. Although their form- 
ation seems to be owing to accidental cir- 
cumstances, yet, as the two at the first 
joint of the great-toe are much larger than 
the rest, and are seldom wanting in an 
adult, it would seem as if these bones were 
of some utility; perhaps by removing the 
tendons farther from the centre of motion, 
and thus increasing the power of the mus- 
cles. The ossa sesamoidea of the great-toe 
and thumb seem likewise to be of use, by 
forming a groove for lodging the flexor 
tendons secure from compression. 

Sesamoidal bones. See Sesamoid bones. 

SE‘SAMUM, (An Egyptian word.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Sesa- 
mum orientale, of Linneus ; which see, 

Sr’saMuM ORIENTA LE. Sesamum. ,The 
seeds of this plant are in much esteem in 
South Carolina, where they are called oily 
grain, they are made into soups and pud- 
dings after the manner of rice. Toasted 
over the fire, they are mixed with other 


They _ 
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ingredients, and stewed into a delicious 
food. The fresh seed affords a considerable 
quantity of a warm pungent oil, otherwise 
not unpalatable. In a year or two the 
- pungency leaves it, when the oil is used for 
sallad, &c. The seeds of the Sesamum in= 
dicum are used in the same manner, The 
leaves are also used medicinally in some 
countries, being of a mucilaginous quality. 

SE’SELI. (Mapa 70 cawoa eArov;  be- 

cause it is salutary for young fawns. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants. 

Class, Pentandria. Order, Digynia. 

2. See Laserpitium siler. 

Se’seti cre'ticum. ‘There is great con- 
_ fusion amongst the species of the seseli. 
The plant which beats this epithet in the 
pharmacopeeias is the Tordyliwm officinale, 
of Linneus, The seeds are said to be 
diuretic. 

Sr'sEur 
twosum. 

Sr’sELi rortuo'suM. The systematic name 
of the hart-wort of Marseilles. Seseli: mas- 
siliense.. This plant is the Seselt tortwosum, 
of Linnzus. The seeds are directed for 
medicinal use, and have a warm biting taste, 
and a greater degree of pungency than those 
of the Laserpitium. 

SESQUI. This word, joined with any 
number, weight, measure, &c. signifies one 
integer and an half; as sesqui granwm, a 
grain and an half. 

SETA’CEUM. (From seta, a bristle ; 
because horse-hairs were first. used to keep 
open the wound.) A seton, See Seton. 

SETON. Setacewm. An artificial ulcer 
made under the skin by means of an instru- 


MASSILIENSE. See Seseli. tor- 


ment called the seton needle, which carries ~ 


with it a portion of thread or silk, that is 
moved backwards or forwards, and thus 
keeps up a constant irritation. 

Setterwort. See Helleborus fatidus. 

SEVERINUS, Marcus AvureELius, was 
born in Calabria, in 1580. He graduated 
at Naples, where he became one of the most 
celebrated professors in anatomy and sur- 
gery. He was, however, somewhat harsh 
in his practice; and in his work, ‘“ De 
Efficaci Medicina,’ condemned his contem- 
poraries for neglecting the use of the cautery, 
and of the knife, as practised by the antients. 
He died in 1656. Many publications were 
written by him, evincing much beldness and 
originality of thought, but too great attach- 
ment'to paradox. His treatise on abscesses, 
_ in eight books, passed through many edi- 
tions. He paid considerable attention to 
comparative anatomy, on which subject 
some of his works are composed. 

Sr’vum cert. See Physeter macroce- 
phalus. 
Se’vum ovi'tx. Sevum ovillum. Mutton 
suet. ; 

SEXUAL ACTIONS. Sexual func- 
tions. Those functions proper to each sex, 
by which the species is propagated, as the 
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excretion of semen in men; menstruation, 
conception, the evolution of the feetus, par- 
turition, &e. in women. . 

SEXUAL SYSTEM OF PLANTS. 
Linnean system. The sexual system of 
plants was imvented. by the immortal Lin- 
nus, professor of physic and botany at 
Upsal, in Sweden. It is founded on the 
parts of fructification, viz. the stamens and 
pistils; these having been observed with 
more accuracy since the discovery of the 
uses for which nature has assigned them, a 
new set of principles has been derived from 
them, by means of which the distribution of 
plants has been brought to a greater preci- 
sion, and rendered more conformable to 
true philosophy, in this system, than in any 
one of those whieh preceded it. ‘The au- 
thor does not pretend to eall it a natural 
system, he gives it as artificial only, and 
modestly owns his inability to detect the 
order pursued by nature in her vegetable 
productions; but of this he seems confi- 
dent, that no natural order can ever be 
framed without taking in the materials out 
of which he has raised his own; and urges 
the necessity of admitting artificial systems 
for convenience, till one truly natural shall 
appear. Linneus has given ts his Frag- 
menta methodi naturalis, in which he has 
made a distribution of plants under various 
orders, putting together in each such as 
appear to have a natural affinity to each 
other; this, after a long and fruitless 
search after the natural method, he gives 
as the result of his own speculation, for the 
assistance of such as may engage in the 
same pursuit. 

Not able to form a system after the 
natural method, Linnzus was more fully 
convinced of the absolute necessity of 
adopting an artificial one. For the student 
to enter into the advantages this system 
maintains over all others, it is necessary 
that he be instructed in the science of 
botany, which will amply repay him for 
his inquiry. The following is a short out- 
line of the sexual system. 

The parts of the fructification of a plant 
are, 

1. The calyx, called also the empalement, 
or flower-cup. ’ 

2. The Corolla, or foliation, which is the 
gaudy part of the flower, called vulgarly the 
leaves of the flower. 

3, The stamens, or threads, called also 
the chives; these are considered as the male 
parts of the flower. 

4, The pistil, or pointal, which is the 
female part. 

5. The pericarp, or seed-vessel. 

6. The seed. . ‘ 

7. The receptacle, or base, on which these 
parts are seated. 

The four first are properly parts of the 
flower, and the three last parts of the fruit. 
It is from the number, proportion, posi- 
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tion ‘and other circumstances attending 
these parts of the fructification, that the 
classes and orders, and the genera they 
contain, are to be characterized, according 
to the sexual system. | 

Such flowers as want the stamens, and 
have the pistil, are termed female. 

Those flowers which have the stamens, 
and want the pistils, are called male. 

Flowers which have both stamens and 
pistils are said to be hermaphrodite. 

Neuter flowers are such as have neither 
stamens nor pistils. 

Hermaphrodite flowers are sometimes 
distinguished into male hermaphrodites and 
female hermaphrodites. This distinction takes 
place when, although the flower contains 
the parts belonging to each sex, one of 
them proves abortive or ineffectual; if the 
defect be in the stamina, it is a female her- 
maphrodite, if in the pistil, a male one. 

Plants, in regard to sex, take also their 
denominations in the following manner ; 
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OF PLANTS. 


“1. Hermophradite plants are such as bear 
flowers upon the same root that are all her- 
maphrodite. 


2. Androgynous plants, are such as, upon. . 


the same root, bear both male and female 
flowers, distinct from each other, that is, 
in separate flowers. — 

3. Male plants, such as bear male flowers 
only upon the same root. 

4. Female Plants, such as bear female 
flowers only upon the same root. 

5. Polygamous plants, such as, either on 
the same or on different roots, bear herma- 
phrodite flowers, and flowers of either or 
both sexes. ) 

The first general division of the whole 
body of vegetables is, in the sexual system, 
into twenty-four classes; these again are 
subdivided into orders; the orders into ge- 
nera; the genera into species ; and. the 
species into varieties, where they are worthy 
of note. 


A, Table of the Classes and Orders. 


CLASSES. ORDERS. 

1. Monandria. Monogynia. Digynia. 

2. Diandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. 

3. Triandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. 

4, Tetrandia. Monogynia. Digynia. Tetragynia. 

5. Pentandria. Monogynia. Digynia. ‘Trigynia. Tetragynia. Pentagynia. 
Polygynia. 

6. Hexandria. Monogynia. Digynia. ‘Trigynia. Tetragynia. Polygynia, 

7, Heptandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Tetragynia. Heptagynia. 

8. Octandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Tetragynia. 

9. Enneandria. Monogynia. ‘Trigynia. Hexagynia. 

10. Decandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pentagynia. Decagynia. 

11. Dodecandria. | Monogynia. Digynia. ‘Trigynia. Pentagynia. Dodecagynia. 

12. Icosandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pentagynia. Polygynia. 

13. Polyandria. Monogynia. Digynia. ‘Trigynia.  Tetragynia, Pentagynia. 
Hexagynia. Polygynia. 

14. Didynamia. Gymnospermia. Angiospermia. 

15. Tetradynamia. Siliculosa. Siliquosa. 

16. Monadelphia.  Pentandria. Decandria. Enneandria. Dodecandria. _—Poly- 
andria. | 

17. Diadelphia. Pentandria. Hexandria. 

18. Polyadelphia. | Pentandria. Icosandria. Polyandria. : 

19. Syngenesia. Polygamia zequalis. Polygamia superflua. Polygamia frustranea. 
Polygamia necessaria. Polygamia segregata. Monogamia. 

20. Gynandria. Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. | Pentandria,. Hexandria. 

_ Decandria. Dodecandria. Polyandria. 

21. Monoecia. Monandria. Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. Pentandria. 
Hexandria. Heptandria. Polyandria. Monadelphia. Syn- 
genesia. Gynandria. 

22. Dioecia. Monandria. Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. Pentandria. 
Hexandria. Octandria. j,Enneandria. Decandria. Dodecan- 
dria. Polyandria. Monadelphia. Syngenesia, Gynandria. 

23. Polygamia. Monoecia. Dioecia. Trioecia. 

24, Cryptogamia.  FFilices. Musci. Alge. Fungi, 

Appendix. Palme, . 


Explanation of these terms. 
. As these terms in the Greek language, 


from whence they are taken, are all expres- 
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sive of the principal cireumstance that ob- 
tains in the class to which they are applied, 
the explanation of them will give the reader 
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a good insight into the proper characters of 
the several classes, and the sexual dis- 
tinctions on which they are founded. 
Monandria ; from povos, one, and avyp, 
a husband, that is, a stamen. 
Diandria ; from dis, two, and avnp, a 
husband. 


Triandria ; from rpeis, three, and avyp, a 
husband. 

Tetrandria ; from Teooapes, four, and 
aynp, a husband. 

Pentandria ; from werje, five, and avnp, 
a husband. 

Hexandria ; from e&, six, and avnp, a 
husband. 

Heptandria ; from era, seven, and avnp, 
a husband. 

Octandria ; from oxrw, eight, and avnp, 
a husband. 

Enneandria ; from evvea, nine, and avnp, 
a husband. 

Decandria ; from dexa, ten, and avnp, a 
husband. 

It is.necessary to observe here, that the 
flowers must all be hermaphrodite in these 
classes ; for should the female part be want- 
ing, the plant would belong to some other 
class, notwithstanding the number of sta- 
mina may be such as would otherwise refer 
it to one of these. 

Dodecandria ; from d8wdexa, twelve, and 
avnp, a husband. 

Notwithstanding the term. implies that the 
flowers have twelve stamina, the class is not 
confined to this number, but includes all 
such hermaphrodite flowers as are furnished 
with any number of stamina, from twelve to 
nineteen inclusive. No flowers have yet 
been discovered that have eleven stamina, 
which is the reason no classhas been allotted 
to that number. 

Icosandria ; from euxoo1, twenty, and avnp, 
a husband. 

Here, again, the title is to be understood 
with considerable latitude; for, though it 
means that the flowers have twenty stamens, 
yet the plants belonging to this class, though 
rarely found with less, frequently have a 
greater number, and are, therefore, not to 
be known with certainty from the next class, 
except by the stamina arising from the ca- 
lyx, not from the receptacle. 

Polyandria ; from woadvs, many, and avnp, 
a husband, ~ 

This class comprehends those hermaphro- 
dite plants whose flowers have more stamens 
disunited than twenty, originating from the 
receptacle. 

Didynamia ; from dis, two, and Suvapus, 
power. 

This term imports the power or superiority 
of two, and is applied to this class, because 
its flowers have four stamina, of which there 
are two longer than the rest. This circum- 
stance alone is sufficient to distinguish this 
from the fourth class, where the four sta- 
meng are equal. 
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Tetradynamia; from reocapes, four, and 
Suvapus, power. 

This term implies the power or superiority 
of four, and accordingly there are in the 
flowers of this class six stamens, four of 
which are longer than the rest, which cir- 
cumstance distinguishes them from those of 
the sixth class where they are equal. 

Monadelphia ; from povos, one, and adeA- 
dos, a brother. 

The word here compounded with the nu- 
merical term, signifies a brother. | This re- 
lation is employed to express the union of 
the filaments of the stamen, which in this 
class do not stand separate, but join at the 
base, and form one substance, out of which 
they proceed as from a common mother, and 
the title, therefore, expresses a single bro- 
therhood, meaning, that there is but one set 
of stamens so united, which distinguishes 
this class from the two following. The 
number of stamens, it is to be recollected, is 
not limited. 

Diadelphia ; from Sis, two, and adeAdgos, 
a brother. 

This term implies a double brotherhood, 
or two sets of stamens, united in the man- 
ner explained in the former class. The 
number of stamens is not limited. 

Polyadelphia; from wodvs, many, and 
adeAdos, a brother. 

Many brotherhoods or sets of stamenis is 
meant by this term. 

Syngenesia ; from ovy, together, and 
yeveots, generation. 

This term implies congeneration, for 
though the stamens stand separate, yet their 
anthers or tops, which are the parts more 
immediately subservient to generation, are 
united in a cylinder, and perform their 
office together. 

Gynandria ; from ‘yuvn, a wife, and avnp, 
a husband. 

This term alludes to the singular circum- 
stance of this class, in the flowers of which 
the stamens grow upon the pistil ; so that 
the male and female parts are united, and do 
not stand separate, as in other hermaphrodite 
flowers. 

Monoecia ; from povos, one, and oikos, 
a house. 

The word here compounded with the nu- 
merical term, signifies a house or habitation. 
To understand the application of this title, 
it must be observed, that the plants of this 
class are not hermaphrodite but androgy- 
nous; the flowers that have the stamens 
wanting the pistil, and those that have the 
pistil wanting the stamen, so that monoecia 
signifying a single house, alludes to this cir- 
cumstance, that in this class the male and 
female flowers are both found on the same 
plant or house. 

‘Dioecia ; from Sis, two, and otkos, a 
house. ‘ 
This term signifies two houses, and is ap- 
plied to this class, the plants of which are 
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male and female, to express the circumstance 
of the male flowers being on. one plant, and 
the female on another ; the contrary of which 
is the case of the androgynous class Mo- 
noecia. 

Polygamia 3 
*yaos, nuptials. 

This term implies plurality of marriages. 

This class produces, either upon the same or 
different plants, hermaphrodite flowers, and. 
also flowers of one sex only, be it male or 
female; or flowers of each sex ; and the lat- 
ter receiving impregnation from, or giving 
it to the hermaphrodites, as their sex hap- 
pens to be; the parts essential to generation 
in the hermaphrodite flowers, do not confine 
themselves to the corresponding parts within 
the same flower, but become of promiscuous 
use, which is the reason of giving this title. 

Cryptozamia ; from xpurjos, concealed, 
and yomos, nuptials. 

This term means a concealment of mar- 
riages; the class consists, therefore, of such 
plants as either bear their flowers concealed 
within the fruit, or have them so small as to 
be imperceptible. 

Explanation of the titles of the orders. 

Monogynia ; from povos, one, and yuvn, a 
woman, that is, a pistil. 

Digynia; from dis, two, and ryuvn, a wo- 
man. 

Trigynia ; from pets, three, and yuvn, a 
woman. 

Tetragynia ; from teocopes,; four, and 
yun, a woman. 

Pentagynia ; from wevje, five, and *yuvn, 
a woman, 

Hexagynia; from ef, six, and yuvy, a 
woman. 

Heptagynia ; from en7a, seven, and yur7, 
a woman. 

Decagynia ; from Sexa, ten, and yuvn, a 
woman. 

Polygynia ; from ous, many, and ‘yun, 
a woman. 

These are the titles that occur in the 
thirteen first classes, and the general expla- 
nation of one pistil, two pistils, &c. will be 
sufficient to make it appear how they are 
employed in the class, 

The class didynamia contains the orders : 

Gymnospermia ; from ‘yuuvos, naked, and 
omepua, a seed. 

Angiospermia ; from asyos, a vessel, and 
omepua, a seed; which are distinguished 
by the seed being either naked, or enclosed 
in a pericarp or seed-vessel. 

The other two orders in the Class Tetra- 
dynamia, are founded on a distinction in the 
pericarp. 

Siliculosa ; means having a little siliqua. 

Siligtiosa, having a siligua; which is a 
particular kind of seed-vessel. 

To explain the orders contained in the 
Class Syngenesia, viz. Polygamia aqualis, 
Pelygamia superflua; Polygamia frustranea, 
Polygamia necessaria,  Polygamia segregata, 


from “@oAvs, many, and 
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Monogamia, it is necessary to explain what 
is meant by polygamy in flowers. It has 
been before observed, what is meant by po- 
lygamous plants; but in respect to flowers, 
the term is applied to a single flower only, 
for the flowers of this class being compound, 
a polygamy arises from the intercommunica- 
tion of the several florets in one and the 
same flower. Now, the polygamy of flow- 
ers, in this sense of the word, affords four 
cases which are the foundations of the four 
first orders of this class: equal polygamy, is 
when all the flowers are hermaphrodite ¢ 
superfluous polygamy, is when some of the 
florets are hermaphrodite, and others female 
only; for, in this case, as the fructification 
is perfected in the hermaphrodites, the ad- 
dition of the females is a superfluity : frus- 
traneous polygamy, is when some of the flo- 
rets are hermaphrodite, and others neuter; for 
in this case, the addition of the neuters is of 
no assistance to the fructification: necessary 
polygamy, istwhen some of the florets are 
male, and the rest female; for, in this case, 
there being no hermaphrodites, the polygamy 
arising from the composition of the florets of 
different sexes, is necessary to perfect the 
fructification : polygamia segregaia implies 
separation ; the plants of this order having 
partial cups growing out of the common 
calyx which surround and divide the florets. 
The Order Monogamia signifies a single mar- 
riage, and is opposed to the polygamy of the 
four other orders; for in this, although the 
anthers are united, whieh is the essential 
character of the flowers of this class, the © 
flower is sixnple, and not compounded of 
many florets, as in the other orders. 

The title of the other orders to that of 
Trioécia, in the Class Polygamia, have al- 
ready been explained. 

Trioecia ; from tpeis, three, and o:xos, a 
house; because the polygamy is on three 
distinct plants, one producing male flowers, 
another female, and a third hermaphrodite 
or androgynous. 

The Class Cryptogamia contains the or- 
ders of 

Filices, or ferns ; 

’Musci, or mosses 3 

Alge, or flags ; 

Fungi, or mushrooms. 

This short explanation of the Linn&an 
system has been introduced, in order to con- 
yey a general idea to medical students of its 
nature, and also the meanings of the several 
terms. 

The various medicinal plants will be found 
systematically arranged under the title Ma- 
teria medica. — 

Seydschutz water. See Sedlitz water. 

Shaddock. A variety of orange. 

Shallot. A species of onion. 

SHARP, Samurn, an able and distin- 
guished surgeon in the middle of the last © 
century, was a pupil of Cheselden, and 
afterwards studied with great zeal at Paris. 
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He is said to have commenced his profes- 
sion rather late in life; nevertheless after 
settling in London, and becoming surgeon 
to Guy’s hospital, his genius and assiduity 
soon procured him great celebrity and ex- 
tensive practice. _ He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and a Member of the 
Academy of Surgery at Paris. He contri- 
buted to the improvement of his art. by two 
valuable publications, which passed through 
many editions, and were translated into seve- 
ral foreign languages. The first of these was 
a * Treatise on the Operations of Surgery,” 
with an Introduction on the Nature and 
Treatment of Wounds, &c. The other 
work was entitled “ A Critical Enquiry 
into the present State of Surgery,” first 
printed in 1750. 

Sharp-pointed dock. See Rumex acutus. 

SHAW, Perver, a physician of consi- 
derable reputation in the early part of the 
last century. His first publication was en- 
titled <* New Practice of Physic,” in two 
volumes, 1726; containing a brief Descrip- 
tion of Diseases, and their Treatment. 
He then published an “ Enquiry into the 
Virtues of the Scarborough Spaw Waters ;” 
and about the same time his ** Chemical 
Lectures,’ which was deemed a scientific 
work, and translated into French. He also 
edited the Edinburgh Dispensatory ; and 
gave to the world some other minor pub- 
lications. 


Shedding-teeth. The primary or milk- 


teeth. See Teeth. 
Shells, prepared. See Teste preparate. 
Sherbet. A compound liquor prepared 


for punch before the spirit is added. 

Shingles. See Erysipelas. 

SHRUB. A compound prepared from 
spirits, lemon-juice and sugar. 

Sr'acon. Siayov. The jaw. 

Siacona’cra. (From ovywy, the jaw, 
and aypa, a seizure.) The gout in the jaw. 

SIALAGOGUES. (Medicamenta Sia- 
lazoga; from owadoy, saliva, and ayw, to 
expel.) Those medicines’ are so called, 
which excite an uncommon flow of saliva: 
such are mercurial preparations, pyrethrum, 
&c.. They are divided into sialagoga topica, 
as scilla, nicotiana, piper, &c. and sialogoga 
interna, as the various preparations of mer- 


cury. 
Sibbens. A disease resembling syphilis. 
Stcca’nt1a. (From sicco, to dry.) Dry- 


ing medicines. 
Siccna’s1a. (From ouxcxos, weak, weary.) 
An unpleasant lassitude and debility pecu- 
liar to women with child. 
Sr’cuta. (Dim. of sica, a short sword ; so 
called from its dagger-like root.) The beet. 
Sicyr’pon. (rom cucvos, a cucumber. ) 
A transverse fracture like a cucumber 
. broken in two parts. 
Sicyo’nz. (From ovvos, a cucumber or 
gourd ; so named from its resemblance to a 
gourd.) <A cucurbit, 
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Smrra‘t10. (From sidus, a planet, be+ 
cause it was thought to be produced by the 
influence of the planets.) An apoplexy; a 
blast; a slight erysipelas. 

Sipe’r1um. (From ovdypos, iron.) “An 
herb so called from its supposed virtues 
in healing wounds made by iron instruc 
ments, 

SIGESBE'CKIA oRIENTA’LIs. The system. 
atic name of a plant which is said to be uses 
ful in removing strangury, and in calculous 
diseases, gout, and fluor albus. 

Sicur. See Seeing. } 

Sicitta‘ra re’rra. Sealed earth; a spea 
cies of bolar earth made into cakes. 

Siei'tium. wea’ra: Mari’at, Black bris 
ony. : 

Sia’LLuM HERME’tIicuM. An hermetic 
seal; made by closing the end of a glass 
tube by melting it. 

Ster'LLuM satomo’nis. (Dim. of signum, 
a‘sign. It is called sigillum salominis, So- 
lomon’s seal, beause it has upon its root the 
resemblance of an impression made by a 
seal.) See Convallaria polygonatwm. 

SIGMOID. (Sigmoides, from the Greek 
letter ovyua, anciently written C, and eddos, 
a likeness ; resembling the Greek letter sig. 
ma.) Applied to the valves of the heart, 
and sometimes to the cartilages of the aspera 
arteria, or the semilunar apophysis of the 
bones. 

SigmMoipe’a rrexu’ra. The sigmoid flex. 
ure, or turn of the colon. 

SicMor'DES PROCE’ssUS. 
heart. ; 
Siena cririca. 
disease. 

SY/GNA DIAGNO'STICA. 
tinguishing signs. 

SYLer MontTas’NUM. 
See Laserpitium siler. 

SILEX. (Selag, Heb.) Silex, or sili- 
ceous earth, is the principal constituent part 
of a very great number of the compound 
earths and stones forming the immense mass 
of the solid nucleus of the globe.’ It is the 
basis of almost all the scintillating stones, 
such as flint, rock crystal, quartz, agate, 
calcedony, jasper, &c. The sand of rivers 
and of the sea-shore, chiefly consist of it. It 
is deposited in vegetable substances form- 
ing petrified wood, &c. It is likewise pre- 
cipitated from certain springs in a stalactical 
form. It has been discovered in several 
waters in a state of solution, and is found 
in many plants, particularly grasses and equi- 
setums. Professor Davy has proved that it 
forms a part of the epidermis of these vege- 
tables. It is never met with absolutely pure 
in nature. 

Properties. — Silex, when perfectly pure, 
exists in the form of a white powder. It 
is insipid and inodorous. It is rough to 
the touch, cuts glass, and scratches or wears 
away metals. Its specific gravity is about 
2.66, It is unalterable by the simple come 
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bustible bodies. When mixed with water 
st does not form a cohesive mass. Its mo- 
leculee when diffused in water are precipi- 
tated with the utmost facility. It is not 
acted on by any acid, except the fluoric. 
‘When in a state of extreme division it is 
soluble in alkalies ; fused with them it forms 
glass. It melts with the phosphoric and 
boracic acids. It is unchangeable in the 
air, and unalterable by oxygen and the rest 
of the gazeous fluids. It has been consi- 
dered as insoluble in water, but it appears 
when in a state of extreme division to be 
soluble in a minute quantity. . 

_ Method of obtaining Silex. — Silex may be 
obtained, tolerably pure, from flints, by the 
following process: Procure some common 
gun-flints; expose them in a crucible to a 
xed heat, and then plunge them into cold 
water; by this treatment they will become 
brittle, and easily reducible to powder. Mix 
them, when pulverized, with three or four 
times their weight of carbonate of potash, 
and let the mixture be fused, in a dull red 
heat, in a silver crucible. We shall thus 
obtain a compound of alkali and silex, called 
siliceous potash. Dissolve this compound 
in water, filter the solution, and add. to it 
diluted sulphuric or muriatic acid. An im- 
mediate precipitation now ensues, and as 
long as this continues, add fresh portions of 


acid. Let the precipitate subside; pour: 


off the fluid that floats above it; and wash 
the precipitate with hot water till it comes 
off tasteless. ‘This powder when dry is silex. 

In this process the acid added to the solu- 
tion of flint unites to the potash, and forms 
sulphate or muriate of potash; the siliceous 
earth is therefore precipitated. 


It is necessary to add an excess of acid, 


an order that all the foreign earths which are 
present may be separated. 

If the solution of flints be diluted with 
a great quantity of water, as for instance, in 
the proportion of 24 parts to one, and in 
this state an acid be poured upon it, no per- 
ceptible precipitation will ensue ; the silex 
continues suspended in the fluid, and is in- 
visible on account of its transparency ; but 
it may be made to appear by evaporating 
part of the water. 

The solution of flint, on account of its 
affinity with the carbonic acid is also in 
course of time decomposed by mere contact 
with air. 

Another method of obtaining silex ex- 
ceedingly pure is to separate it from fluoric 


acid. 95 
SYLICA. (From silex.)  Siliceous 
earth. See Silex. 
Sirico. ZAryvis. Fine wheat or rye. 


Si’x1qua. (From silo, a nose turned up, 
a hooked nose.) A pod or receptacle for 
seed, consisting of two valves, and in 
which the seeds are fixed alternately to 
each suture. Also some plants which bear 


pods, 
ine 


to this class. 
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Sr’x1ova pu'tcis. Sweet-pod. The 
fruit so called is the produce of the Ce- 
ratonia siliqgua, of Linnzeus; which see. 

Sr'xiqua Hirsu'rs.’ The cowage is some- 
times so called. See Dolichos- 

Smziqua’stRuM. (From siliqua, a pod; 
named from its pods.) Judas-tree. The 
capsicum or Guinea-pepper was so termed 
by Pliny. See Capsicum. 

Smuiquo’sa 1N’pica. An American plant; 
its juice is alexipharmic. 

Silk-worm, acid of. See Bombic acid. 

- Sr'temium. (Zalaph, Arab.) Assafoetida, 
or the plant which affords it. 

SILVER. Argentum. This metal is 
found both native and mineralized, and com- 
bined with lead, copper, mercury, cobalt, 
sulphur, arsenic, &c. The principal ores 
of this metal are the following : — Native 
silver, antimoniated silver, sulphuret of sil- 
ver, sulphuretted oxyde of silver and anti- 
mony, muriate of silver, native oxyde of 
silver, &c. It is found in different parts of 
the earth. The mines of the Erzgebiirge or 
the metalliferous rocks of Mexico and Po- 
tosi, Bohemia, Norway, Transylvania, &c. 
are the richest. 

Native silver possesses all the properties 
of this metal, and it appears in series of 
octahedra inserted in one another; in small 
capillary flexible threads intwined together ; 
in plates; or in masses. The colour of 
native silver is white, often tarnished. Silver 
alloyed with gold forms the auriferous na- 
tive silver ore. The colour of this ore is a 
yellowish white. It has much metallic 
lustre. The antimonidted silver ore belongs 
Silver combined with sulphur, 
forms the sulphuretted oxyde of silver, or 
vitreous silver ore. This ore’ occurs in 
masses, sometimes in threads, and. sometimes 
crystallized in cubes or regular octahedra. 
Its colour is dark blueish grey, inclined to 
black. Its fracture is uneven, and its lustre 
metallic, It is soft enough to be cut witha 
knife. It is sometimes found alloyed with 
antimony (grey silver ore.) Silver united 
to muriatic acid forms the corneous silver ore 
(muriate of silver) which appears under dif- 
ferent colours ‘and shapes. Silver united | 
to oxygen constitutes the calciform silver ore, 
of which there are several varieties. The 
colour of these ores is a lead grey, or greyish 
black. They occur massive, disseminated, 
and crystallized. 

Germany, and other countries of Europe, 
but more especially Peru and Mexico in 
South America, contain the principal silver 
mines. There are, however, silver mines 
in Ireland, Norway, France, and many other 
parts of the world. ‘ 

Properties. — Pure silver is very brilliant, 
white and sonorous. It is the most splendid. 
of all the metals. Its specific gravity is from 
10.474 to 11,091, according to the state of 
its density. It is exceedingly ductile and 
tenacious. It may be beat out into leaves 
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only the one hundred and sixty thousandth 
part of an inch thick, and drawn into wire 
the thousandth part of an inch thick. It 
melts at 28° of Wedgwood’s pyrometer. 
Exposed to a temperature considerably 


higher it becomes volatilized. Atmospheric 
air has no effect upon it, except when it 


contains sulphurous vapours, sulphuretted’ 


or phosphuretted hydrogen gases. It unites 
to phosphorus and sulphur. It slightly 
unites with the brittle acidifiable metals ; 
but it readily enters into combination with 
the greater number of the other metals. 
With gold it forms what is termed green 
gold. Copper renders it harder without 
much impairing its ductility. Mercury and 
silver combine and form a crystallizable and 
fusible alloy. It unites with the rest of the 
metals except: cobalt and nickel. It is 
oxydized and dissolved by several of the 
acids. The nitric acid attacks it rapidly in 
the cold. The sulphuric acid requires a 
boiling heat. The muriatic acjd does not 
act upon it. The acid solutions*of silver 
are decomposable by the alkalies, earths, and 
by the greater number of the metals. 

Method of obtaining Silver. — Different 
methods are employed in different countries 
to extract silver from its ores. In Mexico, 
Peru, &c. the mineral is pounded, roasted, 
washed, and then triturated with mercury 
in vessels filled with water. A mill is em- 
ployed to keep the whole in agitation. The 
silver combines by that means with the mer- 
cury. Thealloy thus obtained js afterwards 
washed, to separate any foreign matters 
from it, and then strained and pressed 
through leather. This being done, heat is 
applied to drive off the mercury from the 
silver, which is then melted and cast into 

__ bars or ingots. 

In order to extract silver from sulphu- 
retted or vitreous silver ore, the mineral is 
roasted, and then melted with lead and 
borax, or some other flux to assist the 
fusion. By the first operation the sulphur 
is volatilized, and by the second the silver is 

“obtained, though for the most part alloyed 
with other metals, from which it is sepa- 
rated by cupellation, or fusion with lead or 
bismuth. 

Silver is a perfect metal, of a white colour, 
and of the most lively brilliancy; next to 

_ gold, the most malleable of all metals. It 
is sometimes found pure, but for the most 
part in combinatidén with tin or lead. It has 
neither taste nor smell; its specific gravity 
is such, .that it loses about the eleventh part 

_ of its weight by immersion in water; and a 
cubic foot of this metal weighs 270 pounds. 
Native silver is found in the greatest abund- 
ance in Peru and Mexico. From this metal 
is obtained the officinal argenti nitras. 

Silver-weed. See Potentilla anserina. 

Srmarou’Ba. 
America.) See Quassia simarouba. 


(A patronymic name of head. 
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Simarou’s® xnFu’sum. See Infusum 
simaroube. 

Sr'mia wa’ris. See Bexoar simia. 

Simple substances. See Elements. 

Sr’‘mruex o’cutus. A bandage for the 
eye. 

SINA’PE. See Sinapis. 

SinaPeLz'um. (From owam, mustard, 


and eAaoy, oil.) Oil of mustard, 
 Stna’PEos sz’men. Mustard-seed, 

Srva’pr ni'cRum. See Sinapis. 

SINA’PIS. (Or oiver rovs was, bee 
cause it hurts the eyes.) Eruca. Napus. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tvtradynamia. 
Order, Siliguosa. Mustard. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the black 
mustard. See Sinapis nigra. 

Stva'pis a’tza. The systematic name of 
the white mustard plant, which is directed, 
for medicinal use in the Edinburgh pharma- 
copeia. It is somewhat less pungeht than 
the black species. See Sinapis nigra. 

Siva’pis ni'cra. The systematic name 
of the common black .mustard. Napus. 
Eruca, Sinape. Sinapi. Common black mus- 
tard. Sinapis nigra; siliquis glabris racemo 
appressis, of Linneus. ‘The seeds of this 
species of mustard, which are directed by 
the London College, and those of the Sinajrs 
alba, which are preferred by that of Edin- 
burgh, manifest no remarkable difference to 
the taste, nor in their effects, and therefore 
answer equally well for medicinal and culin- 
ary purposes. They have an acrid, pun- 
gent taste, and, when bruised, this pungency 
shows its volatility by powerfully affecting 
the organs of smell. \ Mustard is considered 
as capable of promoting appetite, assisting 
digestion, attenuating viscid juices, and, by 
stimulating the fibres, it proves a general 
remedy in paralytic affections. Joined to its 
stimulant qualities, it frequently, if taken in 
considerable quantity, opens the body, and 
increases the urinary discharge, and hence it 
has been found useful in dropsical com- 
plaints. Externally, flower of mustard is 
frequently used mixed with vinegar as a 
stimulant or sinapism. 


_ Stna’pis se’MEN a’LBuM. White mus~ 
tard-seed. 
Stva’ris se’MEN Ni'cRuM. See Sinapis. 


SINAPI’SMUS.  Sinapismum. Cata- 
plasma sinapios. A sinapism or mustard 
poultice. A term given to a mixture of 
mustard and vinegar in form: of poultice, 
generally applied to the calves of the legs, 
or soles of the feet as a stimulant, and em- 
ployed in low. states of fevers and other 
diseases, and intended to supersede the use 
of a blister. See Cataplasma sinapis. 

Siva’pium. (From ewam, mustard.) An 
infusion or decoction of mustard-seed, 

, SINCIPUT. The fore part of the 

See Caput. 

Srne pa’ri. Several muscles, veins, ar-= 
3G 
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‘teries, &c. are so called which are without a 
fellow. .See Azygos. 

SINGU’LTUS. Lygmos. The hic- 
cough. A conyulsive motion of the dia- 
‘phragm and parts adjacent. . 

SI'NUS. 1. A cavity or depression. 

9, In surgery it means a long, narrow, 
‘hollow track, leading from some abscess, 
diseased bone, &c. . 

3, The veins of the dura mater are so 
termed. They are several in number, the 
‘principal of which are, 1. The longitudinal 
sinus, which rises anteriorly from the crista 
galli, ascends and passes between the two 
Jamin of the falciform process to. where 
this process ends. It then opens into, 
9°. Two lateral sinuses, distinguished into 
right and left, which lie in the crucial spine 
of the os occipitis: 3. The inferior longitu- 
dinal, which is a small sinus situated at the 
“acute inferior margin of the falx. 

* srxus coxa. The acetabulum. 

Srnus ce'nam prrurra Rvs. See Anirum 
‘of Highmore. 

* SYNUS LONGITUDINA'LIS. See 
Longitudinal sinus. i ' 

“ SYNUS MAXILLA’RIS. The an- 
trum of Highmore. © A cavity in the cheek. 
 @xus muLre’BRIs. Sinus pudoris. The 
vagina. 

SYNUS VE'NZ PORTA’RUM. The 
entrance into the liver. 

“SINUSES LATERAL. See Lateral 
‘sinuses. 

Srputtts. See Syphilis. 

Sippo'nta ExA’stica. The systematic 
name of the elastic resin-tree- See Fndian 
rubber. | 

Sirasts. (From oupos, a cavity.) An 
inflammation of the brain peculiar to chil- 
dren, and attended with a hollowness of the 
eyes and depressure of the fontanella. 

” Sizrum Myrtiro’tium. The systematic 
name of the tree which is supposed by some 
to afford the yellow saunders. See Santalum 


album. : 
Sr'sanum. (Sisa, Heb.) Siser or skirret. 
Si'srr. See Sisarum. 


SISON. The name of a genus of plants, 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 

“Si'son a‘mmi. The systematic name of 
the plant which affords the ammi yerum of 
the shops. The seeds of this plant, Sison, 
foliis tripinnatis, yadicalibus linearibus, cau 
linis setaceis, stipularibus Longioribus, of Lin- 
nus, haye a grateful smell, somewhat like 
that of origanum, and were formerly admi- 
istered as a carminative. | ; 

SISYMBRIUM. (From cvv6os, fringe ; 
so named from its fringed roots.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 


system. Class, Tetradynamia. Order, Si- 

liquosa. ‘The water-cress. 

vo t ’ Y 
Sisy’meRiuM Nasturtium. ‘The system- 


atic name of the water-cress. Nasturtiwm 
aquaticum. Laver odoratum. Crateve 
sium. Cressi. Cardamines. Water-cress. 
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‘This indigenous plant, Sisymbriwm siliquis 
declinatis, folits pinnatis, foliolis subcordatis, 
of Linnzus, grows plentifully in brooks 
and stagnant waters. The leaves have a 
moderately pungent taste, emit a quick pene- 
trating smell, like that of mustard-seed, 
ut much weaker. Waiter-cresses obtain a 
‘placé in the Materia Medica, for their anti- 
scorbutic qualities, which have been long 
very generally acknowledged by physicians. 
The most pleasant way of administering 
them is in form of a salad. 

Sisy‘erium sous. The systematic 
name of the herb sophia. Sophia chirur- 
gorum. This plant is now almost banished 
from practice. It was formerly in’ high 
estimation in the cure of wounds. It has 
been given internally in hysterical affections 
and uterine hemorrhages, and the seeds are 
said to be efficacious in destroying intes- 
tinal worms. ' eat 

SITIOLOGY. (Sitiologia. From at/os, 
aliment, and Avfos, a discourse or treatise. ) 
A doctrine or treatise on aliment. | 

SI'UM.. (From ceiw, to move, from its 
agitation in water.) / . 

‘1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. eed © 

2. The pharmacopéeial name of the creep- 
ing water-parsnep. vif 

Sr'um Aroma‘ricuM. 
sometimes so called. 

Sr’um ni'nst. The systematic name of 
‘the plant whose root is called radix ninsi 
in some pharmacopeeias. Ninzin.. Nind- 
sin. This root was long supposed to be 
‘the same as ginseng, It now appears, 
however, to be the produce of this plant. 
It possesses similar, though weaker proper. 
ties, than ginseng. 

Sr’um wnopirto’rumM, The systematic 
name of the creeping water-parsnep. Sium 
nodiflorum, of Linnzus. -This plant was 
admitted into the London pharmacopeeia in 
the character of an antiscorbutie. It is not 
mauseous, and children take it readily if 
mixed with milk. 

SKELETON, (Sceletus, from oxeAro, 
to dry.) When the bones of the body 
are preserved in their natural situation, and 
deprived of the flesh, the assemblage is 
called a skeleton. See Bone. 

SKELETON ARTIFICIAL, The assemblage 
-of all the bones of the animal, when hung 
in their respective situations by means of 
wire. See Bone. , 

SKELETON, NaTuRAL. . A skeleton is so 
termed in opposition to an, artificial one, 
when the bones. are retained in their proper 
places by means of their natural liga- 
ments. 

SKIN. (Aepjsis. Pellis. 
carefully dissected off and separated from 
all adventitious matter in a, middle-sized 
man, it ‘weighs about four pounds and 4 
half, 


The amomum is 


Cutis.) When 
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The skin, though apparently a simple 
membrane, is in reality laminated, consist- 
ing of several subdivisions ; the outermost 
lamina is termed with us scarf skin, or cus 
ticle; the second has no English name, is 
known only to anatomists, and is called rete 
mucosum; after these two aré removed we 
come to, as is commonly thought, the sur. 
face of the skin itself. 

When a blister has been applied to the 
skin of a Negro, if it has not been very 
stimulating, in twelve hours after a thin 
transparent greyish membrane is raised, 
under which we find a fluid. This metni- 
brane is the cuticle or scarf skin. When 
this, with the fluid, is retnoved, the sur 
face under them appears black; but if 
the blister had. been very stimulating, an- 
other membrane, in which this black colour 
resides, would also have been raiséd with 
the ctiticle; this is the rete mucosum, which 
is itself double, consisting of another grey 
transparent membrane, and of a blac 
web; very thuch reseiwibling the nigrum 
piamentum of the eye. When this mem- 
brane is removed, the surface of the true 
skin (as has hitherto been believed) comes 
if view, and is white, like that of a Euto- 
pean. The reté mucosum gives the co- 
Your to the skin; is black in the Negro; 
white, brown, or yellowish; in the European. 
The reason why this membrane is black 
in the Negro is, perhaps, that his body 
may be better able to defend itself against 
thé sun’s rays, and that the heat may be 
prevented from penetrating. The inten- 
tion of 4 similar mémbrané behind the 
retiia in the eye, appéars to be not oily 
that of absorbing the superfluous rays of 
light; but, like the amalgam behind the 
looking-glass, it may enable the retina to 
‘Yefleet the rays, in order to perfect vision. 
It is not very improbable that some such 
purpose, as enabling the cuticle to reflect 
thé sun’s rays in those warm climates, 
where the inhabitants originally go naked, 
may be the intention of nature, in giving 
fhem the black membrane. Perhaps, too, 
the circumstance of the countenance’s 
becoming brown, when exposed to the 
sun’s rays in summer, in our own climate, 
thay be a process of ature to defend her- 
self against the access: of external heat into 
the body. 

Both cuticle and rete mucosum send in- 
numerable processes into the pores of the 
true skin; the process of the rete mucoswm 
is always within that of the cuticle, and in 
contaet with the sides of the pore, as 
formed by the true skin. These processés 
are remarkable in the cuticle and reté mu- 
cosum of the elephant, some of. them are 
almost an inch long; the cuticle, or rete 
mucosum, Or a membrane very similar, 
having thé sathe properties with these, ap- 
pears to be also continued into the inside 
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of the mouth, over the tongue, internal: 
surface of the lungs, cesophagus, stomach, 
and intestinal tube. If most of the last- 
named parts, the cuticle, however, forms 
sheaths for villi, and not processes which 
lite pores. On viewitig the surface of the 
skin, even with the naked eye, we find it 
porous; more so ifn some places than in 
others; and the pores are also larger in 
Some parts than othérs. Some of these 
pores are ducts of sebaceous glands, and 
others serve Hot only to transit hairs, but, 
it is supposed, the greatest part of the per 
spirable matter itself. - Absorption on the 


skin also, in all probability, begins 6n the 


sides of these pores. They afé particularly 
remarkable about the riiouth, nosé, palms of 
the hands, Soles of thé feet; éxtertial ear, 
scalp, mons venéris, arid atound the nipple 
in Women. 

The skin itself was given to tan #6t 
only for feelitig in a #eneral sénse; but 
for perspiration, absofption, and  particu- 
larly for toweh; in whiéh he excels all other 
animals, and which fésidés, principally in 
the tips of thé fingérs.. He was intended 
for exammirig, reasoniig, formiiie a juds- 
ment, and acting aecdéfdingly; he was 
fitted by this sensé td examine acéuratély 
the properties of surfoinding bodies, nét 
capable of being examined by his othér 
senses.. This, among other reasons; was 
Otie why he ‘was made erect, that the 
point of his fingers should not be made 
callous, or less ‘setisible, by walking on 
them. 

The skin of human bodies is always of a 
white colour, in the dead body, let the 
colout of thé *ete mucosum be what it may, 
it is extremely full of porés,; and extremely 
vascular; a child ix full vigour comes into 
the world from thi§ ¢irctitistance, scarlet ; 
it is endowed with intense sensibility: al- 
most all thé pain, in the different oper- 
ations of surgery; is past when we have di- 
vided the skin. Some parts of the skin 
have moré feéline than others; the lips, 
for example, as Haller says, “ ad basia 
destinata.’ The glans clitoridis, and the 
glans penis, with a similar intention ; there, 
though the nerves are not so large as in 
Soitie other parts, they are longer; more 
numerous, and endowed with more exqui- 
Site feeling, but where the common offices 
of life merely are intended, the marks of 
superior feeling or touch, in the skin, are 
the projections, above the common sur- 
face, of those packets of arteries, veins, and 
absorbenits, called sili; the nerves are there 
not only also longer, but latger, as in the 
points of the fingérs and toes. 

_ We are not certain that the skint is mus- 

cular, but it has properties very like those 

of muscle, if contracts, relaxes, and even 

vibrates in sore places, of Certain’ oced- 

gions, It 18 gxtremdly distensiblé, the 
83G@2.- 
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skin of the perineum has stretched in labour 
from a quarter of an inch to six inches, 
It is also extremely elastic, and. instantly 
after labour has returned again to the ori- 
ginal. quarter of an inch; it is thickest on 
those parts intended by nature to bear 
weight or pressure; of course it is thickest 
on the back, on the soles of the feet, and 
palms of the hands. It is thinner on the 
fore part of the body, on the insides of the 
arms and legs, and where its surfaces touch 
opposite surfaces. It is extremely thin on 
the lips, and allows the colour of the blood 
to shine through it. It is also extremely 
thin on the glans penis in men, glans clito- 
yidis in women, and on the inside of the 
labia pudendi. Skin dried and dressed is 
extremely strong and durable, and there- 
fore employed in making harness for horses, 
clothing for men, and a variety of other 
spurposes. 

Skin, scarf. See Cuticle and. Skin. 

Skink. See Scincus. 

SKULL. The skull or craniwm is that 
boney box which contains the brain: it 
forms the forehead, and every part of the 
head except the face. . It consists of eight 
bones, namely, one os frontis, one os occi- 
pitis, one os sphenoides, one os ethmoi- 
deum, two ossa temporalia, and two ossa 
parietalia. 

Slaters. See Oniscus asellus. 

SLEEP. Somnus. That state of the 
body in which the internal and external 
senses and voluntary motions are not exer- 
cised. The end and design of sleep is 
both to renew, during the silence and 
darkness of the night, the vital energy 
which has been exhausted through the day, 
and to assist nutrition. 

Sloe. See Prunus sylvestris. 

Smallage. See Apium. 

Small-pox. See Variola. 

SMELLIE, Witr1am, was born in 
Scotland, where he practised midwifery. for 
nineteen years, and then settled in London. 
He attained considerable reputation as a 
lecturer, which he appears to have merited 
by his assiduity and talents. He intro- 
duced many improvements in the instru- 
ments employed in that branch of the pro- 
fession, and established some useful rules 
for their application. He was the first 
writer who, by accurately determining the 
shape and size of the pelvis, and of the head 
of the foetus, and considering its true posi- 
tion in utero, clearly pointed out the whole 
progress of parturition: and» his opinions 
were subsequently confirmed, especially by 
his pupil, the celebrated Dr. W. Hunter. 
He abolished. many superstitious notions, 
and erroneous customs, that prevailed in 
the management of parturient women, and 
of the children; and had the satisfaction 
of seeing most of these improvements 
_adopted, as well in this, as in other coun- 
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tries of Europe. In 1752 he published 
the substance of his lectures, in an octavo 
volume; to which he added, two years 
after, a second volume of cases; and a 
third appeared, about five years after his 
death, in 1768. In 1754 he also published 
a set of anatomical plates, of a large folio 
size, to elucidate his doctrines farther. 
SMELLING. The sense of smelling 
is performed by means of a soft, pulpy, 
vascular, papillous, porous membrane, which 
lines the whole internal cavity of the 
nostrils, and is thicker upon the septum, 
and principal cavity of the nose, but 
thinner in the sinuses. It is plentifully 
supplied with very soft nerves, the middle 
of which descend from the first pair, 
through the holes of the os cribrosum to the 
septum narium; but in such a manner, 
that it is very difficult to trace them to 
their extremities, and into the septum. 
Other lateral nerves come from the second 
branch of the fifth pair and its ‘branches, 
from that which crosses the pterygoid ca- 
nal, and from another which descends 
through the canals of the palate; and in 
the maxillary sinus from the infra-orbital 
branch, from the dental branch, and from 
the anterior nerve of the palate. The 


anterior part. of the septum has a twig from — 


the ophthalmic, or first branch of the fifth 
pair, 
The nostrils are supplied with very nu- 
merous arteries; from the three nasal 
branches of the internal maxillary, above, 
both from the ethmoidal branches, and the 
frontal and nasal branches; with lateral 
arteries from the smaller ophthalmic branch 
of the internal carotid, and from branches 
of the palatine artery, and in the sinuses 
from the infra-orbital, and from the supe- 
rior dental one. © These arteries have the 
property of exuding blood. easily, and in 
great quantity, without any lesion of con- 
sequence. ‘The correspondent veins form 
a very large plexus upon the external pte- 
rygoid muscle; then communicate with 
the sinuses of the dura mater; and, last- 
ly, meet in the external branch of the in- 
ternal jugular. The arteries supply nourish- 
ment, warmth, and mucus. ; 
The air, filled with the very subtile, in- 
visible, pungent, oily, saline, and volatile 
effluvia, which exhale from almost every 
known body, being received into the nos- 
trils, by the action of respiration, and by 
a peculiar effort for drawing the air into 
them, carries these particles to the nerves, 
widely naked, and constantly soft. By 
these there is excited in the nerves a kind 
of sensation which we call smell, by which 
we distinguish the several kinds of oils and. 
salts, in a manner somewhat indistinct, 
difficultly reducible to classes, difficultly 
recalled’ to the memory, nevertheless suffi- 
ciently for our purposes. 


This sense in~ 
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forms us of unwholesome putridity, of ex- 
cessive acrimony, and of the bland and 
useful nature of substances. And as salt, 
united with oil, is an object of taste, and 
as oils, combined with salts, constitute 
odours, the affinity of the two senses, 
which is necessary to derive utility from 
either is apparent. But volatile particles 
chiefly are distinguished by smell, and 
fixed ones by the taste; perhaps because 
the thick mucous cuticle, spread over the 
tongue intercepts the action of the more 
subtile salts, which easily affect the softer 
and less covered nerves of the nostrils. 
We are ignorant of the reasons why some 
smells please, and others displease; per- 
haps custom may have some influence in 
this respect. 

The action of smells is strong, but of 
short continuance; because particles in a 
very minute state are applied to naked 
nerves in the immediate vicinity of the 
brain. Hence the deleterious and also the 
refreshing action of odours, by which peo- 
ple are resuscitated from faintings, and 
even from drowning. Hence the violent 
sneezing, excited by acrid particles, the 
evacuation of the bowels, by the smell of 
purgatives, and the power of antipathies. 
Hence the pernicious. effects of excessive 
sneezing, more especially blindness from 
the great sympathy of the nerves. Amongst 
the various parts of the nostrils, the sep- 
tum, and the ossa turbinata, and their an- 
terior portions, especially form the organ 
of smell: since these parts are multiplied 
in quick-scented animals, forming beauti- 
ful spires in quadrupeds; and in fish, 
being distributed in parallel lamin ele- 
gantly toothed. 

SMY’LAX. (From cmaAcvw, to cut; 
so called from the roughness of its leaves 
and stalk.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Dioecia. 
Order, Octandria. Rough bind-weed. 

Smr’Lax Cur'na. . The systematic name 
of the China root tree.. China. China ori- 
entalis.  Sankira. Guaguara. Smilax 
aspera Chinensis. China root. It was for- 
merly in esteem, as sarsaparilla now is, in 
the cure of the venereal disease, and cuta- 
neous disorders. 

Smilax, Chinese. See Smilax china. 

Smi'Lax SARSAPARILLA. ‘The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the sarsapa- 
rilla. Sarsaparilla. Smilax aspera Peru- 
viana. Sarsa.. Carivillandi. Iva pecanga. 
Macapaili. Zarza. Zarzaparilla. Salsa- 
parila. Zarcaparilla. The root of this 
plast, Smilax; caule aculeato angulato, foliis 
inermibus ovatis retuso mucronatis trinerviis, 
of Linnzus, has a farinaceous, somewhat 
bitter taste, and no smell. About two cen- 
turies ago it was introduced into Spain, as 
an undoubted specific in syphilitic disorders; 
but owing to difference of climate, or other 
Causes, it has not answered the character 
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which it had acquired in the Spanish West 
Indies. It ‘is now considered as capable of 
improving the general habit of body, after it 
has been reduced by the continued use of 
mercury. 

To refute the opinion that sarsaparilla 
possesses antisyphilitic virtues, Mr. Pear- 
son, of the Lock Hospital, divides the sub- 
ject into two distinct questions, 1. Is the 
sarsaparilla root, when given alone, to be 
safely relied on in the treatment of lues 
venerea? The late Mr. Bloomfield, his 
predecessor, and during some years his 
colleague at the Lock Hospital, has given 
a very decided answer to this question; 
“* I solemnly declare,” says he, “ I never 
saw a single instance in my life where it 
cured that disorder without the assistance 
of mercury, either at the same time with 
it, or when it had been previously taken 
before the decoction was directed.’”? Mr. 
Pearson’s experience, during many years, 
coincides entirely with the observations of 
Mr. Bloomfield. He has employed. the 
sarsaparilla, in powder and in decoctions, 
in an almost infinite variety of cases, and 
feels himself fully authorised to assert, that 
this plant has not the power of curing any 
one form of the lues venerea. The sarsa~ 
parilla, indeed, like the guaiacum, is capa- 
ble of alleviating symptoms derived from 
the venereal virus; and it sometimes mani- 
fests the power of suspending, for a time, 
the destructive ravages of that contagion ; 
but where the poison has not been previ- 
ously subdued by mercury, the symptoms 
will quickly return; and, in addition to 
them, we often see the most indubitable 
proofs that the disease is making an actual 
progress, during the regular administration 
of the vegetable remedy. 

2. When the sarsaparilla root is given in 
conjunction with mercury, does it render 
the mercurial course more certain and effi- 
cacious? In replying to this query, it is 
necessary to observe that the phrase, “ to 
increase the efficacy of mercury,” may 
imply, that a smaller quantity of this mi- 
neral antidote will confer security on an 
infected person, when sarsaparilla is added. 
to it; or it may mean, that mercury would 
be sometimes unequal to the cure, without 
the aid of sarsaparilla. If a decoction of 
this root did indeed possess so admirable 
a quality, that the quantity of mercury, 
necessary to effect a cure might be safely 
reduced, whenever it was given during a 
mercurial course, it would form a most 
valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 
This opinion has been, however, unfortu- 
nately falsified by the most ample experi- 
ence, and whoever shall be so unwary as 
to act upon such a presumption, will be sure 
to find his own and his patient’s expect- 
ations egregiously disappointed, 

If the sarsaparilla root be a genuine 
antidote against the ae virus, it ought 
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to enre’ the disease when administered, 
alone; but, if no direct proof can he ade 
duced of its being equal to this, any ar- 
guments founded on histories where mer- 
cury has been previously given, or where 
both the medicines were administered at 
the same time, must be ambiguous and 
undecisiye, 
Jt appears probable, that Sir William 
Fordyce, and some other persons, enter- 
- tained’ a notion, that there were certain 
venereal symptoms which commonly re- 
sisted the potency of mercury, and that 
the sarsaparilla was an appropriate remedy 
in these cases, This opinion, it is pre- 
sumed, is not correct, for it militates against 
all Mr. P. has ever observed of the progress 
and treatment of lues venerea. Indeed 
those patients who have lately used a full 
course of mercury, often complain of noc- 
turnal pains in their limhs ; they are some~ 
times afflicted with painful enlargements of 
the elbow and knee-joints; or they have 
membranous nodes, cutaneous exulcerations, 
and certain other symptoms, resembling 
those which are the offspring of the venereal 
virus. . 
It may and does often happen, that ap- 
pearances like these are mistaken for a true 
venereal affection, and, in consequence of 


this error, mercury is administered, which | 


never fails to exasperate the disease. Now, 
if a strong decoction of sarsaparilla root be 
given to persons under these circumstances, 
it will seldom fail of producing the most 
beneficial effects; hence it has been con- 
tended, that symptoms derived from the 
contagion of lues venerea, which could not 
be cured by mercury, have finally yielded 
to this vegetable remedy. 
knowledged, that representations of this 
kind have a specious and imposing air ; 
nevertheless, Mr. Pearson endeavours to 
prove, that they are neither ‘exact nor con- 
clusive. If any of the above-named symp- 
toms should appear near the conclusion of a 
course of mercury, when that medicine was 
operating powerfully on the whole system, 
it would be a strange and inexplicable thing 
if they could possibly be derived immediately 
from the uncontrolled agency of the vene- 
real virus. 

This would imply something like a pal- 
pable contradiction, ' that the artidote should 
be operating with sufficient efficacy to cure 
the venereal symptoms, for which it was 
directed, while, at the same time the vene- 
yeal virus was proceeding to contaminate 
new parts, and to excite a new order of ap- 
pearances. 

One source, and a very common one, to 
which some of the mistakes committed upon 
this subject may be traced, is a persuasion 
that every morbid alteration which arises in 
an infected person is actually tainted with the 
venereal virus, and ought to be ascribed to 
it as its true cause, 


It must be ac- - 
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_ Every experienced surgeon must, how- 
ever, be aware, that very little of truth and 
reality exists in a representation of this kind, 
The contagious matter, and the mineral spe- - 
cific, may jointly produce, in certain habits 
of body, a new series of symptoms, which, 
strictly speaking, are not venereal, which 
cannot be cured by mercury, and which are 
sometimes more to be dreaded than the 
simple and natural effects of the venereal 
virus. . : 

Some of the most formidable of these 
appearan¢es may be sometimes removed by 
sarsaparilla, the venereal virus still remain- 
ing in the system; and, when the force of 
that poison has been completely subdued 
by mercury, the same vegetable is also 
capable of freeing the patient from what 
may be called the sequelae of a mercurial 
course. 

The root of the sarsaparilla is sometimes 
employed in rheumatic affections, scrofula, 
and cutaneous complaints, where an acri- 
mony of the fluids prevails. 

Smy’Ryion uogte’Nse. The master~ 
wort has been so termed, See Impera- 
toria. 

SMY’RNIUM. (So called from opupva, 
myrrh, the smell of the seed resembling 
that of myrrh very much.) The name of a 


genus of plants. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. : 
Smy’rniuM obvsa’tRuUM. The system> 


atic name of the plant called Alexanders. 
Hipposelinum. Smyrnium. Macerona. 
Herba Alexandrina. Grielum agrioselinum. 
Common Alexanders. This plant was for- 
merly cultivated in our gardens, for culi- 
nary use, but is now superseded by celery. 
These seeds are bitter and aromatic, and the 
roots are more powerfully bitter. They 
stand recommended as resolvents, diuretics, 
and emmenagogues, though seldom used in 
medical prescriptions. 

Snail. See Limax. 

Snail-seeded glasswort. 

Snakeroot, Virginian. 
Serpentaria. 

Snakeweed.. See Polygonum bistoria. 

Snakewood. See Colubrinum lignum. 

Sneexewort. See Achillea ptarmica. 

SNEEZING. A convulsive action of 
the muscles of the chest from irritation of 
the nostrils. 

Snuff, See Nicotiana. 

Soap. See Sapo. 

Soap-berry. See Sapindus saponaria. 

Soapwort. See Saponaria. 

Socotorine aloés. An epithet of the best | 
aloés which are brought from Socotora. See 
Aloe. ! 

SO/DA. (An Arabian word.) The ~ 
name now generally given by chemists and — 
phsyicians to the mineral alkali. fi 

It, is obtained from several sources, but — 
principally from plants growing on the sea 
coast, It occurs in the mineral kingdom, — 


See Salsola kali. 
See Aristolochia 
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united with sulphuric, muriatic, and boracic 
acids ; it is also found in large quantities in 
Egypt, combined with carbonic acid. It 
appears to be deposited in large impure 

masses, under the surface of the earth, in 

yarious countries, from which it is extracted 
by running waters. Thus it is found after 
the spontaneous evaporation of the water, 
mixed with sand in the bottom of lakes in 

Hungary ; in the néighbourhood of Bilin in 
Bohemia; and in. Switzerland. It occurs 
also in China, and near Tripoli, in Syria, 
Egypt, Persia, and India. It frequently 
oozes out of walls and crystallizes on their 
surface. Like potash, it is procured by 
lixiviation from the ashes of burnt plants, 
but only from those which grow upon the 
sea shores. The variety of plants employed 
for this purpose is very considerable. In 
Spain, soda is procured from different spe- 
cies of the salsola and salicornia, and. the 
batis. maritima. The xzostera maritima is 
burnt in some places on the borders of the 
Baltic. In this country we burn the various 
species of fuci; and in France they burn 
the chenopodium maritimum. 

The alkali thus procured is more of less 
pure according to the nature of the particu- 
lar plant from which it is obtained. The 
greatest part, however, is a subcarbonate of 
soda. See Soda impura. 

In order to obtain it in a state of purity, 
the subcarbonate of soda must be treated, 
like the potash of commerce, with lime and 
ardent spirit. 2 

Properties of Soda. — Soda differs parti- 
cularly from potash by the following pro- 
perties : — In the fire it is rather more fus- 
ible. When exposed to the contact of the 
air it attracts water and carbonic acid, but it 
does. not liquefy like potash, it merely ac- 
quires. a pasty consistence, and at last crum- 
bles into powder. It is not altered by light. 
It attracts sulphur and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen more feebly. It adheres less strongly 
to the acids. It fuses and dissolves alumine 
more easily. All its other properties, its 
volatization by a very high degree of heat, 
its acrid causticity, its solubility, its com- 
binations with sulphur, &c. resemble those 
of potash, though not exactly the same. 

- Sir H. Davy, having discovered the com- 
position of potassa, submitted soda likewise 
to the same modes of analysis, and disco- 
vered. that it too contains a substance of very 
singular properties, analogous to the base of 
potassa, though still essentially different 
from it, and that this base combined with 
oxygen forms soda. 

When soda was submitted to the Galvanic 
action in the mode already described with 
regard to potassa, the results were similar, 
- globules of a metallic appearance were pro- 
duced at the negative surface, which often 
burnt at the moment of their formation, and. 
sometimes exploded with vielence, separating 


intosmaller globules which darted through the 
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air ina state of vivid combustion. When these 
were produced an aériform fluid was disen- 
gaged at the positive surface, which proved 
to be pure oxygen. The reproduction of 
soda from this substance was similar to that 
of potassa from the base of that alkali. 


_ When the base of soda was exposed. to the 


air, a crust of alkali formed on. its ‘sur- 
face, and oxygen was absorbed. When 
heated, confined in a portion of oxygen gas, 
a rapid combustion with a brilliant white 
flame took place, and soda was produced. in 
the state of a solid white mass. The theory 
of the decomposition of soda is the same 
with that of potassa. The combustible 
base, like cther combustible substances,. is 
repelled by positively electrified surfaces, 
and attracted by negatively electrified sur- 
faces ; and the oxygen follows the contrary 
order. Hence their separation and evolu- 
tion. 

From the results of the combustion of the 
base of soda in oxygen gas, Sir H. Davy 
inferred that one hundred parts of soda con- 
sist of eighty of base and twenty of oxygen. 
From the results of its oxidation by the de- 
composition of water, the proportions were 
estimated to be seventy-seven of base and 
twenty-three of oxygen. The mean ‘propor- 
tions of these two modes are 78.5, and 21.5. 
The base of soda therefore combines with 
rather a large proportion of oxygen than the . 
base of potassa. 

To the base of soda Sir H. Davy from 
its analogy to the metals has given the name 
of 

SODIUM. 

The following are its properties ; — 

Sodium is white, opaque, and, when ex- 
amined under a film of naptha, has the 
lustre and general appearance of silver. 
It is exceedingly malleable, and is much 
softer than any of the common metallic 
substances. When pressed upon by a 
platina blade, with a small force it spreads 
into thin leaves, and a globule of the one- 
tenth or one twelfth of an inch in diameter - 
is easily spread over a surface of a quarter 
of an inch, and this property does not 
diminish when it is. cooled to 32° Fah. 
renheit. 

It conducts electricity and heat in a simi- 
Jar manner to the basis of potassa; and small 
particles of it inflame by the Galvanic spark, 
and burn, with bright explosions, 

_ Its specific gravity is less than that of wa- 
ter. It swims in oil of sassafras of the spe- 
cific gravity 1.096, water being one, and 
sinks in naptha of the specific gravity .861. 
By mixing. together oil of sassafras and 
naptha, until a fluid was formed in which 
the globule of sodium \remained at rest 
above or below, Sir H. Davy found its spe- 
cific gravity to be to that of water nearly 
as nine to ten, or more accurately as .9348 
to l. 

Sedium has a much 


higher point ef fus 
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‘sion than potassium, its parts begin to lose. 
their cohesion at about 120° Fahrenheit, 
and it is perfectly fluid at about 180°, so 
that it readily fuses under boiling naptha, 
it is also less volatile, it remains fixed in 
a state of ignition at the point of fusion 
of plate glass. 

When sodium is exposed to the atmosphere 
it immediately tarnishes, and by degrees, 
becomes covered with a white crust, which 
deliquesces much more slowly than the sub- 
stance that forms on the basis of potassa. 
This crust is pure soda. 

» The basis of soda combines with oxygen 
slowly without any luminous appearance, 
at common temperatures, and, when heated, 
this combination becomes much more rapid, 
but no light is emitted until it has acquired 
‘a temperature nearly that of ignition. The 
flame that it produces in oxygen gas is white, 
and it sends forth bright sparks, occasioning 
a very beautiful effect; in common air it 
burns with light of the colour of that pro- 
duced during the combustion of charcoal, 
‘but much brighter. 

When thrown upon .water it produces a 
violent effervescence with a loud hissing 
noise, it combines with the oxygen of the 
water to form soda, which is dissolved, and 
its hydrogen is disengaged. In this opera- 
tion there is no luminous appearance ; but 
when it is thrown into hot water, the decom- 
position is more violent, and in this case a 
few scintillations are observed at the surface 
of the fluid, owing to small particles of the 
base, which are thrown out of the water suf- 
ficiently heated to burn in passing through 
the atmosphere. And when a globule is 
brought in contact with a small particle of 
water, or with moistened paper, the heat 
produced, (there being no medium to carry 
it off rapidly,) is usually sufficient for the 
accession of the sodium. 

The base of soda, when thrown upon the 
‘strong acids, acts upon them with > great 
energy. When nitrous acid is employed, a 
vivid inflammation is produced: with mu- 
riatic and sulphuric acid there is much heat 
generated, but no light, When plunged 
beneath the surface of the acids, it is rapidly 
oxigenated ; soda is produced and combines 
‘with the acid. 

Sodium, in its degrees of oxidation, has 
precisely similar habits with the base of po- 
tassa.. When it is fused with dry soda in 
certain quantities, there is a division of oxy- 


gen between the alkali and the base, and a’ 


deep brown fluid is produced, which becomes 
a dark grey solid on cooling, and which at- 
tracts oxygen from the air, or which decom- 
“poses water, and becomes soda. 
» The same body is often formed in the 
analytic processes of decomposition, and it is 
generated when the basis of soda is fused in 
tubes of the purest plate glass. 
Sodium, when heated with hydrogen gas, 
does not, like potassiym, appear to be dis- 
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solved, and as no luminous appearance at 
tends the oxidation of it in cold water, it 
does not appear to be capable of combining 
even with nascent hydrogen. 

There is scarcely any difference in the vi- 
sible phenomena of the agencies of the basis 
of soda, and that of potassa on sulphur, 
phosphorus, and the metals. 

It combines with sulphur in close vessels 
filled with the vapour of naptha with 
great vividness, with light, heat, and often 
with explosion from the vaporization of a 
portion of sulphur, and the disengagement 
of suljiuretted hydrogen gas. The sul- 
phuretted base of soda is of a deep grey co- 
lour. The phosphuret has the appearance 
of lead, and forms phosphate of soda by ex- 
posure to the air, or by combustion. 

Sodium combines with the metals; in the 
quantity of one-fortieth, it renders mercury 
a fixed solid of the colour of silver, and the 
combination is attended with a considerable 
degree of heat. It makes an alloy with tin, 
without changing its colour, and it acts upon 
gold and lead when heated. In its state of 
alloy it is soon converted into soda by ex- 
posure to air, or by the action of water, 
which it decomppses with the evolution of 
hydrogen. The amalgam of mercury and 
sodium seems to form triple compounds 
with other metals. It likewise combines 
with sulphur, and forms a triple compound 
of a dark grey colour. : 

So’pa aceta‘ra. A neutral salt formed 
of a combination of acetic acid with the 
mineral alkali. Its virtues are similar to 
those of the acetate of potash. 


So'pa zoraxa’ra. See Borar. 
Soda, carbonate of. See Sode carbonas.. 
Sopa wispa’Nica. See Sodaimpura  , 


So’pa uispa’Nica PuRIFIcATA. See Sode 
subcarbonas. 

So’pa impv’RA. Impure soda. Soda. 
Barilla.  Bariglia. Barillor. Anatron. 
Natron. Anaton. Nitrum antiquorwm. 
Aphronitrum. Baurach. Sal alkalinus 
ficus fossilis. Carbonas sode@ impurus, Sub- 


carbonas sod@ impura. Soda. Barilla is 
the term given, in commerce, to the impure 
mineral alkali, or imperfect carbonate of 
soda, imported from Spain and the Levant. 
It is made by burning to ashes. different 
plants that grow on the sea-shore, chiefly of 
the genus salsola. Many have referred it 
to the Salsola kali, of Linnzus; but various 
other plants, on being burned, are found to 
afford this alkali, and some in a greater 
proportion than this: these are, 

The Salsola sativa, Lin. Salsola sonda, 
Lofiing. ali hispanicum supinum annu- 
um sedi-foliis brevibus. Kali d’ Alicante. 
This grows abundantly on that part of the ~ 
Spanish coast which is washed by the Medi- 
terrangan, sea. This plant is deservedly 


first enumerated by Professor Murray, as it ~ 


supplies all the best soda consumed in Eu~ 


a 
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Yope, which by us is called Spanish or Ali- 
cant soda, and by the Spanish merchants 
Barilla de Alicante. 

Salsola soda, Lin. Kali. majus cochleato 
semine. Le Salicor. This species, which 
grows on-the French Mediterranean coast, 
is much used in Languedoc for the prepar- 
ation of this salt, which is usually exported 
to Sicily and Italy. 


Salsola tragus, Lin. affords an ordinary. 


kind of soda, with which the French fre- 
quently mix that made in Languedoc. This 
adulteration is also practised by the Sicilians, 
who distinguish the plant by the term sal- 
vaggia. 

Salicornia herbacea, Lin. 1s common in 
salt marshes, and on the sea-shore all over 
Europe. Linnzus prefers the soda obtain- 
ed from this plant to that of all the others; 
but though the quantity of alkali which it 
yields is very considerable, it is mixed with 
much common salt. 

Salicornia arabica, Lin. 
mum nodiflorum, Lin.  Plantago squarrosa, 
Lin. ill these, according to Alpinus, af- 

ford this alkali. It has also been procured 
from several of the fuci, especially F. vesi- 
culosus, and distinguished here by the name 
kelp. Various other marine plants might 
also be noticed as yielding an impure soda 
by combustion; but the principal are con- 


Mesembryanthe- 


fined to the genus salsola, and that of sali- 


cornia. ‘The salsola kali, on the authority 
of Rawolf, is the species from whicly the 
salt is usually obtained in eastern countries : 
which is brought to us in hard porous 
masses, of a speckled brown colour. Kelp, 
a still more impure alkali, made in this 
country by burning various sea-weeds, is 
sometimes called British barilla. The ma- 
rine plants, collected for the purpose of pro- 
curing barilla in this country, are the sal- 
sola kali, salicornia Europza, zostera ma- 
ritima, triglochen maritimum, chenopodium 
maritimum, atriplex portulacoides et litto- 
ralis, plantago maritima, tamarix gallica, 
eryngium maritimum, sedum_ telephium, 
dipsacus fullonum, &c. &c. 

It is to be regretted, that the different 
kinds of soda which are brought to Eu- 
ropean markets, have not been sufficiently 
analysed to enable us to ascertain with to- 
lerable certainty the respective value of each; 
and, indeed, while the practice of adulterat- 
ing this salt continues, any attempts of this 
kind are likely to prove fruitless. The best 
information on this subject is to be had from 
Jessica, Mascorelle, Cadet, Bolare, and Ses- 
tini. In those places where the prepar- 
ation of seda forms a considerable "branch of 
commerce, as on the coast of thé Mediter- 
ranean, seeds of the salsola are regularly 
sown in a proper situation near the sea, 
which usually shoot above ground in the 
course of a fortnight. About the time the 
- seeds become ripe, the plants are pulled up 
by the roots, and exposed ina suitable place 
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to dry, where their seeds are collected; this 
being done, the plants are tied up in bun- 
dles, and burned in an oven constructed for’ 
the purpose, where the ashes are then, while 
hot, continually stirred with Jong poles. 
The saline matter, on becoming cold, forms 
a hard solid mass, whichis afterwards broken 
in pieces of a convenient size for export- 
ation. 

According to chemical analysis, the im- 
pure sodas of commerce generally contain a 
portion of vegetable alkali, and neutral salts, 
as muriate of soda and sulphate of potash, 
and not unfrequently some portion of iron 
is contained in the mass; they are, there- 
fore, to be considered as more or less a 
compound, and their goodness to be esti- 
mated accordingly. The Spanish soda, of 
the best sort, is in dark-coloured masses, of 
a blueish tinge, very ponderous, sonorous, 
dry to the touch, and externally abounding 
with small cavities, without any offensive 
smell, and very salt to the taste; if long 
exposed to the air, it undergoes a degree of 
spontaneous calcination. The best French 
soda is also dry, sonorous, brittle, and of a 
deep blue colour, approaching to black. 
The soda which is mixed with small stones, 
which gives out a fetid smell on solution, 
and is white, soft, and deliquescent, is of 
the worst kind. 

So’pa muria’ta. See Sode@ murias. 

So’pa MuRia’tIca. See Sode murias. 

So’p pHospHoraA’?A. Phosphorated soda. 
Alkali minerale phosphoratum, of Bergman. 
This preparation is a compound of phospho- 
ric acid and soda, and therefore called phos- 
phas sode in the new chemical nomenclature. 
It is cathartic in the dose of half an ounce 
to an ounce ; dissolved in gruel it is not un- 
pleasant, and it is said to be useful, in scro- 
phula, bronchocele, rachitis, and gout, in 
small doses. 

Soda, subcarbonate of. See Sode subcare 
bonas. 

Soda, subcarbonate of, dried. See Sode 
subcarbonas exsiccata. 

Soda, sulphate of. See Sod@ sulphas. 

Sopa TarTariza’ta.  ‘Tartarized soda, 
formerly known by the ames of sal rupel- 
lensis, sal polychrestum Seignetti, and lately 
by that of natron tartarizatum. “ Take of 
subcarbonate of soda twenty ounces; super~ 
tartrate of potash, powdered, two pounds; 
boiling water ten pints. Dissolve the sub- 
carbonate of soda in the water, and add 
gradually the supertartrate of potash ; filter 
the solution through paper, and evaporate it 
until a pellicle forms upon the surface ; then 
set it by that crystals may form. Having 
poured away the water, dry these crystals 
upon bibulous paper.” This salt consists 
of tartaric acid, soda, and potash, the soda 
only combining with the superabundant 
acid of the super salt; it is, therefore, a 
triple salt, and it has been judged by the 
London College more convenient to express 
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this difference by the adjective tartarizata, 
than to introduce the three words. necessary 
to its description. It possesses mildly ca- 
thartic, diuretic, and deobstruent virtues, 
and is administered. in doses from one drachm 
to an ounce, as a cathartic, and in the dose 
of twenty to thirty grains in abdominal 
physconia, and torpidity of the kidneys. See 
Seignette’s salt. 

_ Soda, tartarized. See Soda tartarizata. 
_So’pa xzo'Ras. Borate of soda. See 
Borax. 

 So’p.az carzo’nas. Carbonate of soda, 
« Take of subcarbonate of soda, a pound; 
subcarbonate of ammohia, three ounces; 
distilled water, a pint. Having previously 
dissolved the soda in water, add the ammo- 
_ nia, then by means of a sand bath apply a 
heat of 180° for three hours, or until the 
ammonia be driven off.. Lastly, set the so- 
lution by to crystallize. The remaining so- 
lution may be evaporated and set by in the 
same manner that crystals may again form.” 
This salt which is called also aérated soda, 
and natron, bears to the subcarbonate of 
soda the same relation that the carbonate of 
potash does to its subcarbonate. It is pre- 


pared in the same way, possesses the same: 


comparative advantages, and contains, in like 
manner, double the quantity of carbonic acid. 


So'pa mu’rias. Muriate of soda. -Al- 
kali minerale salinum. Sal communis. Sal 
culinaris. Sal fontiwm. Sal gemme. Sal 
marinus. Natron muriatum. Soda mu- 
riata. Common culinary salt. This salt 


is more abundant in nature than any other. 
It is found in prodigious masses in the in- 
ternal part of the earth, in Calabria, im Hun- 
gary, in Muscovy, and more especially 
Weilicska, in Poland, near Mount Capax, 
where the mines are very, large, and afford 
immense quantities of salt. It is also ob- 
tained by several artificial means from sea- 
water. It possesses antiseptic, diuretic, and 
resolvent qualities, and is frequently employ- 
edin form of clyster, fomentation, lotion, 
pendiluvium, and bath, in obstipation, 
against worms, gangrene, scrophulous tu- 
mours, herpetic eruptions, arthritis, &c. 
SO’DH SUBBO’RAS. See Boraz. 
So'p# suzcarzo’nas. Subcarbonate of 
soda, formerly called natron preparatum 
and sal sode. ‘ Take of impure soda, 
powdered, a pound; boiling distilled water, 
half a gallon. Boil the soda in the water 
for half an hour, and strain the solution ;. let 
the solution evaporate to two pints, and be 
set by, that crystals may form. Throw 
away the remaining solution.”’ The pure 
crystals, thus formed of Alicant barilla, are 
colourless, transparent, lamellated, of a 
rhomboidal figure ; and one hundred parts 
are found to contain twenty of alkali, six- 
teen of aérial acid, and sixty-four of water ; 
put upon keeping the crystals for a length 
of time, if the air be not excluded, the water 
gyaporates, and they assume the ferm of @ 
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white fpowder. According to. Inslin, one 
ounce of water, at the temperature 62° of 
Fahr. dissolves five dra¢hms and fifteen 
grains of the erystals, | This salt, eon- 
sists of soda imperfectly saturated with 
carbonic acid, and is, therefore called sode 
subcarbonas. It is given in: doses of from 
ten grains to half a drachm as an attenuant 
and antacid; and joined with bark and. aro- 
matics, it is highly praised by some in the 
cure of scrophula. It is likewise a power- 
ful solvent of mucus, a deobstruent and 
diuretic; and has been thought an antidote 
against oxyde of arsenic and corrosive sub- 
limate. The other diseases in which it is 
administered are those arising from an abun- 


dance of mucus in the prime vie; calcu-— 


lous complaints, gout, some affections of the 
skin, rickets, tinea capitis, crusta lactea, and 
worms. Externally it is recommended by 
some in the form of lotion, to be applied to 
scrophulous ulcers. 
So’pa suscarso’Nas Exsicca’rA. Dried 
subcarbonate of soda. ‘ Take of subcar- 
bonate of soda, a pound. Apply a boiling 
heat to the soda in a clean iron vessel, until 
it becomes perfectly dry, and constantly stir 
it with an iron rod. Lastly, reduce it into 


powder.”’ Its virtues are similar to those 
of the subcarbonate. 
So’p# suirHas. Sulphate of soda, 


commonly known by the name of natron vi- 
triolatum, and formerly sal catharticus Glau- 
beri.. “ Take of the salt which remains 
after the distillation of muriatic acid, two 
pounds. Boiling water, two pints and a 
half. Dissolve the salt in the water, then 
add gradually as much subcarbonate of soda 
as may be required to saturate the acid: 
boil the solution away until a pellicle forms 
upon the surface, and, after having strained. 
it, set it by, that crystals may form. Having 
poured away the water, dry these crystals 
upon bibulous paper.’ It possesses. ca-~ 
thartic and diuretic qualities, and is in high 
esteem as a mild cathartic. It is found in 
the mineral kingdom formed by nature, but 
that which is used medicinally is prepared 
by art. The dose is from one drachm to 
one ounce. 

SOL. The sun. 
by the older chemists. 

Sota/men. (From. solor, to comfort. ) 
Anise-seed is named solamen intestinorum, 
from the comfort it affords in disorders of 
the intestines. 

Sonanoipes. (From solanwm, night- 
shade, and edos, likeness.) Bastard night« 
shade. 

SOLA’NUM. (From solor, to com- 
fort, because it gives ease by its stupifying 
qualities. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. Nightshade. 

2, The pharmacopeeial name of the solanum 
nigrum 


Gold was so called. 


soL 


Soxa'num putcama’Ra. |The systematic 
name of the bitter-sweet, Dulcamara. . So- 
lanum scandens. Glycypicros, sive amara- 
duleis. Solanum lignosum.  Xrpuxvos, of 
Theophrastus. Woody nightshade. Sola- 
num : caule inermi frutescente fleruosa ; fo- 
hits superioribus hastatis ; racemis eymosis, of 
Linnzus, 
nightshade, upon being chewed, first cause a 
sensation of bitterness, which is soon follow- 
ed by a considerable degree of sweetness ; 
and hence the plant obtained the name of 
bitter-sweet. The berries have not yet been 
applied to medical use; they seem to act 
powerfully upon the prime vie, exciting 
violent vomiting and purging. Thirty of 
them were given to a dog, which soon be- 
came mad, and died in the space of three 


hours ; and, upon opening his stomach, the | 


berries were discovered to have undergone 
no change by the powers of digestion ; there 
can, therefore, be little doubt of the dele- 
terious effects of these berries ; and, as they 
are very common in the hedges, and may be 
easily mistaken, by children, for red cur- 
rants, which they somewhat resemble, this 
circumstance is the more worthy of notice. 
The stipites, or younger branches, are di- 
rected for use in the Pharm, and they 
may be employed either fresh or dried, 
making a proportionate allowance in the 
dose of the latter for some diminution of its 
powers by drying. In autumn, when the 
leaves are fallen, the sensible qualities of 
the plant are said to be the strongest; and, 
on this account, it should be gathered in 
autumn rather than spring. Dulcamara does 
not manifest those strong narcotic qualities 
which are common to many of the night- 
shades ; it is, however, very generally ad- 
‘mitted to bea medicine of considerable efti- 
cacy. Murray says it promotes all the se- 
eretions ; Haller observes, that it partakes 
of the milder powers of the nightshade joined 
toa resolvent and saponaceous quality ; and 
the opinion of Bergius seems to coincide 
with that of Murray :—“ Virtus: pellens 
urinam, sudorem, menses, lochia, sputa; 
mundificans.’’ The diseases in which we 
find it. recommended by different authors, 
are extremely various; but Bergius con- 
fines its use to rheumatisms, retentio men- 
sium, et lochiorum. Dulcamara appears, 
also, by the experiments of Razoux and 
others, to have been used with advantage in 
some obstinate cutaneous affections. Dr. 
Cullen says, ‘“* We have employed only the 
stipites, or slender twigs of this shrub ; but, 
as we have collected them, they come out 
very unequal, some parcels of them being 
very mild and inert, and others of them con- 
siderably acrid. Inthe latter state, we have 
employed a decoction of them in the cure 
of rheumatism, sometimes with advantage, 
but at other times without any effect. 
Though the dulcamara is here inserted in the 
gatalogue of diuretics, it has never appeared 


The roots and stalks: of this. 
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to. us as powerful. in this way; for, in all 
the trials made here, it has hardly eyer been 
observed to he in any measure diuretic.” 
This plant is generally given in decoction, 
or infusion, and, to prevent its exciting nau- 
sea, it is ordered to be diluted with milk, 
and to begin with small doses, as large doses 
haye been found to produce very dangerous 
symptoms. Razoux directs the following: 
kk Stipitum dulcam, rec. drac. ss ina que 
font. une, 16 coquatur ad unc. 8. This 
was taken in the dose of three or four 
drachms, diluted with an equal quantity of 
milk, every four hours. Linnzus directs 
two drachms, or half an ounce of the dried 
stipites, to: be infused half an hour in boil- 
ing water, and then to be boiled ten mi- 
nutes ; and of this decoction he gives two 
tea-cups full morning and evening. For 
the formula of a decoction of this plant, 
according to the London Pharm. see Decoc- 
tum dulcamare. 

Sora/NuM ra@‘ripumM. The thorn-apple 
plant is sometimes so called. See Datura 
stramoniums 

SoLa’NuM LETHA’LE, 
donna. 

Sota/NuM LicNno’sumM. ‘The bitter-sweet 
is sometimes so termed. See Solanum dul- 
camara. 

Sora’NuM MELO'NGENA. ‘The systematic 
name of the mad apple plant. Its oblong 
egg-shaped fruit are often boiled in their 
native places, in soups and sauces, the same 
as the love-apple; are accounted very nu-~ 
tritive, and are much sought after by the 
votaries of Venus. 

Sora'num wni’Grum. ‘The systematic 
name of the garden nightshade, which is 
highly deleterious. 

Sora’num sa'nctum. The systematic 
name of the Palestine nightshade. The 
fruit of which is globular, and in Egypt 
much eaten by the inhabitants. 

SoLta’NuM TUBEROSUM. Batabas. So- 
lanum esculentum. Kippa. Kelengu. Pa- 
pas Americanus.  Pappus -Americanus 
Convolvulus Indicus. ‘The potatoe plant, 
a native of Peru. An extremely nutritious 
and wholesome vegetable. Potatoes were 
first brought into Europe by Sir Francis 
Drake, 1486, and planted in London. 

Sora’NuM veEsIcA’RIUM. The winter 
cherry plant is so called by Caspar Bauhin. 
See Physalis alkekengi. 

Sotpanetta. (4 solidando, from its 
uses in healing fresh wounds.) The sea 
convolvulus. See Convolvulus soldanella. 

So’LeN. (3oAnv.) <A tube or channel, 
A cradle for a broken limb. 

Sorena’rium. (Dim. of owAny, a tube.) 
A catheter. } 

SO’LEUS. (From solea, a sole, from 
its shape being like the sole fish.) See Gas- 
trocnemius internus. 

SOLIDA’GO. (From solido, to make 
firm ; so called from its uses in consolidat. 


See déropa bella. 
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ing wounds.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Syn- 
genesia. Order, Polygamia superflua. 'The 
herb comfrey. — 
* Souipa’co vircau’REA. The systematic 
name of the golden rod. Virga aurea. 
Herba dorea. Conyza coma aurea. Sym- 
phytum. Petreum. LElichrysum. Conso- 
lida saracenica. Golden rod. ' The leaves 
and flowers of this plant are recommended 
as aperients and corroborants in urinary ob- 
structions, ulcerations of the kidneys and 
bladder, and it is said by some to be parti- 
cularly useful in stopping internal hemor- 
rhages. | 

SOLIDS. In anatomy, are the bones, 
ligaments, membranes, muscles, nerves, and. 
vessels. ; 

So’t1um. (From solus, alone ; so called 
because it infests the body singly.) The 
tape-worm. 

‘Sotomon’s seat. The convallaria poly- 
gonatum. Useful as an outward application 
for bruises; dried and powdered it is said to 
be antidysenteric, and if beaten into a con- 
serve with sugar whilst it is green, is recom- 
mended in leucorrhea. 

Sotsr’quium. (From sol, the sun, and 
sequor, to follow, so called because it turns 
its flowers towards the sun.) Marigold or 
turnsole. 

Sotvent. See Menstruum. 

SOLUTION. An intimate _commix- 
ture of solid bodies with fluids, into one 
seemingly homogeneous liquor. ‘The dis- 
solving fluid is called a menstruum or sol- 
vent. 
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Souvtr'va. (From solvo, to loosen.) Lax- 


ative medicines, gentle purgatives. 


Somnambulism.  Sleep-walking. See 
Oneirodynia. 
Somni'FerRA. (From somnus, sleep, and 


fero, to bring.) Opiates ; medicines which 
induce sleep. 

Soncnrres. (From ocoyxos, the sow- 
thistle; so named from its resemblance to 
the sonchus.) The herb hawkweed. 

SO’/NCHUS. (Tapa to owov xeetv, from 
its wholesome juice.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Syngenesia. Order, Pol. @gqualis. The 
sow-thistle. 

So’'ncuus ~oLera‘ceus. The systematic 
name of the sow-thistle. Most of the spe- 
cies of sonchus abound with a milky juice, 
which is very bitter, and said to possess 
diuretic virtues. This is sometimes ‘em- 
ployed with that intention. Boiled it may 
be eaten as a substitute for cabbage. 

Soor. Fuligo. A volatile matter, aris- 
ing from coals, wood, and other fuel along 
with the smoke. It is used as a material 
for making muriate of ammonia. At no 
very remote period our dispensatories con- 
tained directions for a tincture of soot; the 
most material ingredient of which, however, 
was assafeetida, 


sou 

So’puia. (From coos, wise; so named 
from its great virtues in stopping fluxes.) 
Flix-weed or flux-weed. . 

So’puia cHIRURGO RUM, See Sisymbrium 
sophia. 

SOPHISTICATION. <A term em- 
ployed: in pharmacy, to signify the counter- 
feiting or adulterating any medicine. ‘This 
practice unhappily obtains with most dealers 
in drugs, &c.; and the cheat is carried on 
so artificially by many as to prevent a disco- 
very even by persons of the most discerning 
faculties. 

Soruroniste’rEs. (From owpoviZw, to 
become wise ; so called because they do not 
appear till after puberty.) The last of the 
grinding-teeth. 1 

SorHo’Ra HEPTAPHY'LLA, The system- 
atic name of the shrub whose root and seeds 
are sometimes called anticholerica ; they are 
both intensely bitter and said to be useful in 
cholera, colic, and dysury. 

Soriz’nt1a. (From sopio, to make sleep.) 


Opiates. 
SO’POR. | Profound sleep. 
SOPORIFEROUS. = (Soporifera me- 


dicamenta ; from sopor, sleep, and fero, to 


hear.) A term given to those medicines 


which induce sleep. See Anodynes. 

So’ra. (Arab.) The nettle-rash. 

SorpastRE Lia. (From sorbeo, to suck 
up, because it stops hemorrhages.) The 
herb burnet. 

SO’RBUS. 
because its fruit stops, fluxes.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean sys- 
tem. Class, Icosandria. Order, Trigynia. 
The service-tree. 

So’reus aucura’ria. The wild service- 
tree. The berries of this plant are adstrin- 
gent, and, it is said, have been found ser- 
viceable in allaying the pain of calculous 
affections in the kidneys. 

SO’RDES. When the matter discharged 
from ulcers is rather viscid or glutinous, it 
is thus named. The matter is frequently of 
a brownish-red colour, somewhat resembling 
the grounds of. coffee, or grumous blood 
mixed with water. Sordes, Sanies, and 
Ichor, are all of them much more foetid 
than purulent matter, and none of them are 
altogether free from acrimony; but that 
which is generally termed Jchor is by 
much the most acrid of them, being fre- 
quently so sharp and corrosive as to de- 
stroy large quantities of the neighbouring 
parts. . ih 

Sorz, BAy. A disease which Dr. Mosely 
considers as a true cancer, commencing with 
an ulcer.’ It is endemic at the Bay of Hon- 
duras. 

Sore-thoat. See Cynanche. 

Sorrel, common. See Rumer acetosa. 
Sorrel, French. See Rumew scutatus. 
Sorrel, round-leaved. See Rumer scutatus. 
. Sorrel, wood. See Oxalis acetosella. 
SOUND. An instrument which sur- 


(From sorbeo, to suck up; 
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geons introduce through the urethra into 
the bladder, to discover whether there is 
a stone in this viscus or not. 

~ Sour dock. See Rumex acetosa. 

Southernwood. See Artemisia abrotanum. 

Sow-bread. See Cyclamen. 

SPA WATER. This mineral water ap- 
pears to be a very strongly acidulous chaly- 
beate, containing more iron and. carbonic 
acid than any other mineral spring. What 
applies to the use of chalybeates will apply 
to this water. . 

Spain, pellitory of. See Anthemis Py- 
rethrum. 

Spanish fly. See Lytta. 

Spanish liquorice. See Glycyrrhiza. 

Sparcano'sis. (From omapyaw, to swell.) 
A milk abscess. 

SPA’RTIUM. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Diadelphia. Order, Decandria. 

Spa’rt1um scopa’R1um. ‘The systematic 
name of the common broom. — Genista. 
The tops and leaves of this indigenous plant, 
Spartium ; foliis ternatis solitariisque, ramis 
inermibus angulatis, of Linnzus, are the 
parts that are employed medicinally ; they 
have a bitter taste, and are recommended for 
their purgative and diuretic qualities, in 
hydropic cases. 

SPASM. (Spasmus, from oraw, to 
draw.) A spasm or convulsion. An in- 
voluntary contraction of the muscular fibres, 
or that state of the contraction of muscles 
which: is not spontaneously disposed to al- 
ternate with relaxation, is properly termed 
‘spasm. When the contractions alternate 
with relaxation, and are frequently and _pre-. 
ternaturally repeated, they are called convul- 
sions. Spasms are distinguished by authors 
into clonic and tonic spasms. In clonic 
spasms, which are the true convulsions, 
the contractions and relaxations are alter- 
nate, as in epilepsy ; but in gonic spasms the 
member remains rigid, as in locked jaw. See 
Convulsion, Tonic spasm, and Tetanus. 

SPA’SMI. Spasmodic diseases.. The 
third order of the Class, Neuroses, of Cul- 
len ; characterized by a morbid contraction 
or motion of muscular fibres. 

Spasmodic colic. See Colica. 

Spasmotocy. (Spasmologia, from onac- 
pos,.a spasm, and AoJos, a discourse.) A 
treatise on convulsions. 


SPA’SMUS CY NICUS. The spasmus . 


cynicus, or sardonic grin, is a convulsive 
affection of the muscles of the face and 
lips on both sides, which involuntarily forces 
the muscles of those parts into a species 
of grinning distortion. If one side only 
be affected, the disorder is nominated tor- 
tura oris. When the masseter, buccinator, 


temporal, nasal, and labial muscles, are | 


‘involuntarily excited to action, or contort- 
ed by contraction or relaxation, they form 
a species of malignant sneer. . It. some- 
times arises from eating hemlock, or other 
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acrid poisons, or succeeds to an 
stroke. ; 

Srarnomr'tz. (From oxa0n, a sword, 
and HnAn, a probe.) An edged probe. 

Sra’tuta. (Dim. of spatha, a broad in- 
strument.) An instrument for spreading 
salve, Also a. name of the herb spurge. 
wort, from its broad leaves. 


apoplectic 


Spearmint. See Mentha viridis. 
Spearwort, water. See Ranunculus flam- 
mula. 


SPECIFIC. <A remedy that has an 
infallible efficacy in the cure of disorders. 
The existence of such remedies is doubted. 

Specrtium. (From specio, to examine. ) 
A probe. 

SPE’CULUM A’NI._ An instrument 
for distending the anus whilst an operation 
is performed upon the parts within. 

SPE’CULUM MATRI‘CIS. An in- 
strument to assist in any manual operation 
belonging to the womb. 

SPE’CULUM O'CULI.  (Syeculum, 
from specio, to view.) An instrument used 
by oculists to keep the eyelids open and the 
eye fixed. 

SPE’CULUM O’RIS. An instrument 
to force open the mouth, 


Sre’cuLum ve'NEKis, See Achillea mille< 


folium. 

Speech. See Voice. 

Speedwell, female. See Antirrhinum elae 
tine. 


Speedwell, male. See Veronica. 

Speedwell, mountain. See Veronica. 

SPERMA-CETI. (From. omepua, 
seed, a omeipw, to sow, and cete, or cetus, 
the whale.) See Physeter. 

SPERMA’TICA. Belonging to the 
testicle and ovary, as the spermatic artery, 
chord and veins. 

SPERMATOCE’'LE. (omepyaroxnan, 
from omepua, seed, and xnAn, a tumour. ) Epi- | 
didymis distensa. . A swelling of the testicle 
or epididymis from an accumulation of se= 
men. It is known by a swelling of those 
organs, pain extending to the loins without 
inflammation. 

SrerMaToror Tica. (From omepua, and 
motew, to make.) | Medicines which increase 


- the generation of seed. 


SPHACELI’SMUS. (From a¢ake- 
Atgw, to gangrene.) A gangrene. Also 
a phrenitis. 


SPHA’CELUS. (From c¢axw, to de- 
stroy.) A mortification of any part. See 
Gangrene. 

Spuznorpes. See Sphenoides. 


Sruarr'tis.. (From opaipa, a globe; so 
called from its round head.). Spheroce- 
phalia elatior. _Spherocephalus. 'The globe- 
thistle. . 

Spuzrocr puatus. See Spheritis. 

SpuaroMa. (From odaipa, a globe.) 
A fleshy globular protuberance. 

SPHENOI'DES.OS. (From cgny, a © 
wedge, and e:dos, a likeness; because it is 
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ree | 
fixed iti the cranitim Jiké a wedge.) Os 
cuneiforme, os multiforme. Os azygos. Papil- 
Tare 6s. Basilare 0s. O08 polymorphos. Pte- 
rygoid Bone. ‘The os sphenoides or cunei- 
forme, as it is called from its wedge-like 
situation amidst the other bones of the head, 
is of a more irregular figure than any other 
bone. It has been compared to a bat with 
its wings extended. This resemblance is 
but faint, but it would be difficult perhaps 
to find any thing it resembles more. — 

We distinguish in this bone its body or 
middle part, and its wings or sides, which 
are much more extensive than its body. 

Bach of its wings or lateral processes is 
divided into two parts. Of these the upper- 
most and most considerable portion, helping 
ts form the deepest part of the temporal 
fossa on’each side, is called the temporal 
‘process. "The other portion makes a part of 
the orbit, and is therefore named the orbitar 
process. The back part of each wing, from 
its rutining out sharp to meet the os petro- 
sum, has been called the spinows process ; 
and the two processes, Which stand out al- 
most perpendicular to the basis of thé skull, 
have been named pterygoid or ae pro- 
cesses, though they may be saic 
resemble the legs than the wirigs of the bat. 
Fach of these processes has two plates and a 
middle fossa facing backwards; of these 
‘plates the external one is the broadest, and 
the internal one thelongest. The lower end 
of the intérnal plate forms a kind of hook, 
over which passes the rourid tendén of the 
musculus circumflerus palati. Besides these, 
we observe a sharp middle ridge, which 
stands out from the middle of the borie. The 
fore part of it, where it joins the nasal 
Jamella of thé ethmoidal bone, is thin and 
straight ; the lower part of it is thicker, and 
i$ received into the vomer. ~ 

The cavities observable on the external 
surface of the boné, are where it helps to 
form the tetnporal, nasal, and orbitar fossz. 
Tt has likewisé two fosse in its pterygoid 
processes. Behind the edge, which separates 
these two foss, we observe a sriall groove, 
made by a bratich of the superior maxillary 
rierve in its passage to the temporal muscle. 
Besides these, it has other depressions, which 
gerve chiefly for the origin of muscles. 

Its foramina are four on each side. The 
three first serve for the passage of the optic, 
guperior thaxillary, and inferior maxillary 
jterves; the fourth transmits the largest 
artery of the dura mater. On each side we 
observe a considerable fissure, which, from 
its Situation, may be called the superior 
orbitat fissure. Through it pass the third 
and fourth pair of nerves; a branch of the 
fifth, and likewise the sixth pair. Lastly, 
at the basis of each pterygoid process, we 
observe a foramen which is named pterygoi- 
dean, and soriétimes Vidian, from Viditis, 
who first described it. Througlr it passes a 


rather to: 
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branch of the external carotid, to be dis- 
tributed to the nose. 

The os sphenoides on its internal surface 
affords three foss%. Two of these are con- 
siderable ones; they are formed by the 
lateral processes, and make part of the lésser 
fosse of the basis of the skull. The third, 
which is sinaller, is on the top of the body 
of thé bone, and is called sella turcica, from 
its reseniblance to a Turkish saddle. In this 
the pituitary gland is placed. At each of. 
its four angles is a process. Theyare called 
the clinoid processes, and are distinguished 
by their situation into anterior and posterior 
processes. The two latter are frequently 
united inté one. 

. Within the substatice of the os sphenoides, 
immediately under the sella turcica, we find 
two cavities, separated by a thin bohy la- 
mella. .Thése ate the sphenoidal sinuses. 
They are lined with the pituitary membrane, 
and, like the frontal sinuses; separate a mu- 
cus which passes into the nostrils. In some 
subjécts there is only one cavity; in others, 
though more rarely, we find-three, 

If infaiits. the os sphenoides is edinposed 
of three pieces, one of which forms the 
body of thé bone and its pterygoid pro- 
tesses, and the other two its lateral processés. 
The. clinoid processes may even then be per- 
éeived in a cartilaginous state, though some 
wWritets have asserted the contrary; but we 
observe no appearance of any sinus: 

This bone is confiected with all the bones 
of the crariium, and likewise with the ossa 
maxillarid, o8sa malarum, ossa palati, and 
vomer. Its uses may be collected from th 
description we have given of it. — 

SPHENOLIDAL SUTURE.  Sutura 
sphenoidalis. The sphenoidal and ethmoidal 
sutures are those which surround the many 
ifregular processes of these two bones, and 
join them to each other and to the rests 

SPHE’/NO-MAXILLA’RIS. | Anar- 
tery; and 4 fissure of the orbit of the éye; is 
so called. | 

SpHEN6-SALPI NGO-SFAPHYLI NUS. See Cir- 
cumflerus. ; 

SpHeno-starnvir Nts. See Levator pd- 
lati. 

SPHI'NCTER. (From oprylo to shut 
up.) The name of several muscles, whose 
office i6 to Shut or close the aperture around 
which they are placed. 4 

SPHINCTER ANI. Sphincter eater- 
nus, of Albinus and Douglas. Sphincter 
cutanéus, of Winslow, and éoccigio~cutané- 
sphincter, of Dumas. A single muscle of 
thé anus, which shuts the passage through 
the anus into the rectum, and pulls down 
the bulb of the urethra, by which it assists in 
ejecting the uriné and semen. It arises 
from the skin and fat that surrounds the 
verge of the anus on both sides, néar as far 
as thé tuberosity of the ischiam; the fibres 


‘avé gradually collected into an oval form, 
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and surround the extremity of the rectum, 
It is inserted by a narrow point into thé pe- 
rineum, acceleratores urine, and transversi 
perinei ; and behind into the extremity of 
the os coccygis, by an acute termination. 

Spnrnorer a’yr cuta’Neus. See Sphinc- 
ter ani. 

Seur'Noter a’nr ExtTEe’RNUS. See Sphinc- 
ter ani. 

Seur'ncrer a’Nt intr’RNus. Albinus and 
. Douglas call the circular fibres of the mus- 
cular coat of the rectum, which surround its 
‘extremity, by this name. 

Srurncrer cu‘raNEvs. 
ani. 
- Seur'ncrer Exre’RNvS. 
ani. 

Spu'NcrER Guts, The muscle which 
contracts the top of the throat, 

Spur'NcTER LaBio'RuM. See Orbicularis 
ors. 

Srurncrer o'Rts. See Orbicularis oris. 

SPHINCTER VAGINE. Constric- 
tor cunni, of Albinus. Second muscle of the 
clitoris, of Douglas, and qnulo-syndesmo- 
clitoridien, of Dumas. ‘This muscle arises 
from the sphincter ani and from the posterior 
side of the vagina near the perineum ; from 
thence it runs up the side of the vagina, 
near its external orifice, opposite to the nym- 
phx, covers the corpus cavernosum, and is 
inserted into the crus and body or union of 
the crura clitoridis. Its use is to contract 
the mouth of the vagina. 

Spuinconta. (From opryiw, to bind.) 
Astringent medicines. 

Spuonpy tium. (From aovdudos, ver- 
tebra; named from the shape of its root; 


See Sphincter 


See Sphincter 


or probably because it was used against the ° 


bite of a serpent, called ozovdvAis.) This 
is supposed to be the branckursine. See 
Acanthus mollis. 
SPI’CA. 1. An ear of corn. 2. A band- 
age resembling an ear of corn. 
Sri’ca Bre'vis. Fox-tail plant. 
Spr’ca cr’trica. See Valeriana celtica. 
Srr’ca ra’mMina. Common lavender. 
Srrca r'npica. See Nardus indica. 
Sprca rveurna’iis. A bandage for rup- 
tures in the groin. 
. Spr’ca sNcuina’Lis pu’ PLEX. 
-bandage for ruptures. 
~.. Ser'ca mas. Broad-leaved lavender. 
Spica nA‘RDI. See Nardus indica. 


Double 


Spr'ca stmMPrLex. A common roller or 
bandage. 
SPIGE’LIA. (From spica, an ear of 


corn; so called from its spicated top. ) 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The name in some pharmacopeias for 
_ the Spigelia anthelmia. 

- Spr’cevia anrue’tmia. The systematic 
name of the spigelia of some pharmacopezias. 
It is directed as an anthelmintic; its virtues 
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are very similar to those of the Indian pink, 
See Spigelia marilandica, Ash xt 

SPIGE LIA LONICERA. 
rilandica. 

Srice’Lia MARILA’NDICA. Spigelia loni- 
cera. Perennial worm-grass, or Indian 
pink. Spigelia; caule tétragono, Soliis omni- 
bus oppositis, of Linneus, The whole of 
this plant, but most commonly the root, is 
employed as an anthelmintic by the In- 
dians and inhabitants of America. Dr. 
Hope has written in favour of this plant, 
i continued and remitting low worm-fevers - 
besides its property of destroying the worms 
In the prime vie, it acts as a purgative. 

Spigelian lobe. See Liver. 

SPIGELIUS, Avrian, was born at 
Brussels in 1578. He studied at Louvain 
and afterwards at Padua, where he took his 
degree. He became thoroughly skilled in 
every branch of his profession, particularly 
in anatomy and surgery; and after travelling 
some time to the different schools in Ger- 
many, he settled in Moravia, where he was 
soon appointed physician to the States of the 
Province. In 1616 he was invited to oc. 
cupy the principal professorship in anatomy 
and surgery at Padua, where he acquitted 
himself with so much success, that he was 
created a Knight of St. Mark, and presented 
with a collar of gold. He died in 1695. 
His writings evince him to have possessed 
very extensive medical knowledge. The 
first, which he published, contains some in- 
teresting information concerning the virtues 
of plants, respecting which he appears to 
have learnt much from the Italian peasantry, 
He wrote also concerning some diséases, 
and other matters. But the most valuable 
of his works are those composed on anatomi- 
cal subjects, published after his death by his 
son-in-law, Crema. 

Spignel. See Athusa meum. 

Spike. See Nardus indica. 

Spikenard. See Nardus indica. 

Spina’NTHUS ACME’LLA. Achmella. Acha- 
mella. ‘The systematic name of the balm- 
leaved spilanthus which possesses a glutin- 
ous bitter taste and a fragrant smell. The 
herb and seed are said to be diuretic and eni- 
menagogue, and useful in dropsies, jaun- 
dice, fluor albus, and calculous complaints, 
given in infusion. 

SPINA. (Quasi spiculina, dim. of 
spica.) 1. A thorn. 2. The back-bone; 
so called from the thorn-like processes of the 
vertebrx. 3. The shin-bone. 

Srrna a’crpa. See Berberis. 

Sprna acu’ta. The hawthorn. 

Spr’na acyrriaca. The Egyptian thorn 
or sloe-tree. See Acacia vera. ye 

Sri‘nA a’tza. The white-thorn tree. 

Srr’na ara’sica. The chardon or Ara- 
bian thistle. 

SPINA BI'FIDA. Hydrops medulle 
spinalis. Hydrocele spinalis. Hydrorachi- 


See Spigelia ma- 
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tis spinosa. A tumour upon the spine of 
new-born children immediately about the 
lower vertebre of the loins, and upper parts 
of the sacrum; at first, it is of a dark blue 
colour ; but in ‘proportion as it increases in 
size, approaches nearer and nearer to the 
colour of the skin, becoming perfectly dia- 
phanous. 

From the surface of this tumour a pel- 
lucid watery fluid sometimes exudes, and 
this circumstance has been noticed by dif- 
- ferent authors. It is always attended with 
a weakness, or, more properly speaking, a 
paralysis of the lower extremeties. The 
opening of it rashly has proved quickly fatal 
to the child. Tulpius, therefore, strongly 
disuades us from attempting this operation. 
Acrel mentions a case where a nurse rashly 
opened a tumour, which, as she described it, 
was a blood bag on the back of the child at 
the time of its birth, in bigness equal to a 
hen’s egg, in two hours after which the 
child died. From the dissection it appeared 
that the bladder lay in the middle of the os 
sacrum, and consisted of a coat, and some 
strong membrane, which proceeded from a 
long fissure of the bones. The extremity of 
the spinal marrow lay bare, and the spinal 
duct, in the os sacrum, was uncommonly 
wide, and distended by the pressure of the 
waters. 
brain was found nearly in its natural state, 
but the ventricles contained so much water 
‘that the infundibulum was quite distended 
‘with it, and the passage between the third 
and fourth ventricle was greatly enlarged. 

He likewise. takes notice of another 
case, where a child lived about eight years 
labouring under this complaint, during 
‘which time it seemed to enjoy tolerable 
‘health, though pale. Nothing seemed 
amiss in him, but sucha degree of debility as 
rendered him incapable to stand on his legs. 

The tumour, as in the former case, was 
in the middle of the os sacrum, of the big- 
ness of a man’s fist, with little discolouring ; 
and upon pressing it became less. When 
‘opened it was found full of water, and the 
‘coats were the same as in the former, but 
the separation of the bones was very con- 
siderable. The spinal marrow, under - the 
‘tumour, was as small as a pack-thread, and 
rigid; but there were no morbid appear- 
ances in the brain. « 

_ Spr'NA  BU'RGHI MONSPELIE NSIS. 
green privet. » 

“SPI'NA CERVINA. (So called from 
its thorns resembling those’ of the stag.) 
See Rhamnus catharticus. 

Spr'na urrci. The goats’-thorn of France 
yielding gum-tragacanth. 

Spr'NA INFECTO RIA. 


Ever- 


See Rhamnus_ ca- 


tharticus. 
Spr’'na puRGa raix. The purging thorn. 
Srr’'na_ soustirta’tis. The calcitrapa 
officinalis. Barnaby’s thistle. 


SPI'NA VENTO’SA. (The term of 


‘ 


Upon tracing it to the head, the - 
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spina seems to have been applied by the 
Arabians to this disorder, because it occa- 
sions a prickling in the flesh like the punc- 
ture of thorns; and the epithet ventosa is 
added, because, upon touching the tumour, 
it seems to be filled with wind, though this 
is not the cause of the distension.) Spine 
ventositas. Teredo. Fungus articuli. Ar- 
throcace. Sideratio ossis. Cancer ossis. Gan- 
grena ossis, and some French authors term 
it exostosis. When children are the subjects 
of this disease, M. Severinus calls it Pedar- 
throcace. A tumour arising from an inter- 
nal caries of a bone. It most frequently 
occurs in the carpus and tarsus, and is 
known by a continual pain in the bone, 
and a red swelling of the skin, which has 
a spongy feel. 
Sprna’cu1a. See Spinacia. 
SPINA‘CIA. (From Iomama, Spain, 
whence it originally came; or from its spinous 
seed.) Spinachia. Spinach. Spinage. This 
plant, Spinacia oleracea, of Linnzus is some- 
times directed for medicinal purposes in the 
cure of phthisical complaints; made into a 
poultice, by boiling the leaves and adding © 
some oil, it forms an excellent emollient. 
As an article of food it may be considered 
as similar to cabbage and other oleraceous 
plants. See Brassica cajntata. 
Spina’‘crA OLERA’CEA. ‘The systematic 
name of spinage. See Spinacia. 
Se’naz cra‘tes. The spine of the 
back. ) 
Spr'Na VENTO SITAS. 
of a bone. 
Spinal marrow. _ See Medulla spinalis. 
SPINA’LIS CERVI'CIS. This mus- 
cle, which is situated close to the vertebrz 
at the posterior part of the neck and upper 
part of the back, arises, by distinct ten- 
dons, from the tranverse processes of the 
five or six uppermost vertebre of the 
back, and, ascending obliquely under the - 
complexus, is inserted, by small tendons, 
into the spinous processes of the sixth, 
fifth, fourth, third, and second vertebre of 
the neck. . 
Its use is to extend the neck obliquely 
backwards. | ach 
Spina’iis co’Lu1. See Semi-spinalis colli. 
SPINA’‘LIS’ DO’RSI. = Transversalis 
dorsi, of Winslow, and inter-epineua, of 
Dumas. This is the name given by Albinus 
to a tendinous and fleshy mass, which is 
situated along the spinous processes of the 
back and the inner side of the longissimu 
dorsi. . 
It arises tendinous and fleshy from the. 
spinous processes of the uppermost ver- 
tebree of the loins, and the lowermost ones 
of the back, and is inserted into the spinous. 
processes of the nine uppermost vertebre of 
the back. . 
» Its use is to extend the vertebree, and to 
assist in raising the spine. . 


A caries, or decay 
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Spina‘LEs Lumzo’Rum. 
loins. 

SPINE.. (Spina, from spina, thorn; 
so called from the spine-like processes of 
the vertebra.) Spina dorsi. 
spinalis. Columna vertebralis. 
column or pillar extending in the 
part of the trunk from the great 
foramen to the sacrum. 
twenty-four bones called 
Vertebre. ‘- 

Srino’sa. See Spina bifida. 

Srino’sum syri‘acum. The Syrian broom. 

SPIRA’A, (From spira, a pillar; so 
named from its spiral stalk.) Meadow 
sweet. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Pentagynia. 
Order, Icosandria. 

Srrrat’a APRIcA’NA. 
Sweet. 


Serrz’a  rruipr’NDULA. 


Muscles of the 


A bony 
posterior 
occipital 
It is composed of 

vertebre. See 


African meadow 


The systematic 


name of the officinal dropwort. Filipen- 
dula. Saxifraga rubra. Drop-wort. ‘The 


root of this plant, Spirea; foliis pennatis, 
Soliolis uniformibus serratis ; caule herbaceo ; 
Jloribus corymbosis, of Linnzus, possesses 
adstringent, and, it is said, lithontriptic 
virtues. It is seldom used in the practice 
of the present day. 

Srir#’a utma’ria. The systematic name 
of the meadow sweet. Ulmaria. Regina 
pratt. . Barba  capre. Meadow-sweet. 
Queen of the meadows. This is a beautiful 
and fragrant plant. The leaves are recom- 
mended as mild adstringents. The flowers 
have a strong smell, resembling that of May ; 
they are supposed to possess antispasmodic 
and diaphoretic virtues, and as they are very 
rarely used in medicine, Linnzus suspects 
that the neglect of them has arisen from the 
plant being supposed to be possessed of 
some noxious qualities, which it seemed to 
betray by its being left untouched by cattle. 
It may be observed, however, that the 
cattle also refuse the Angelica and other 
herbs, whose innocence is apparent from 
daily experience. 

SPIRIT. Spiritus. This name was 
formerly given by chemists to all volatile 
substances collected by distillation. Three 
principal kinds were distinguished: inflam- 
mable or ardent spirits, acid spirits, and 
alkaline spirits. The word spirit is now 
almost exclusively confined to alcchol. 
~ Srrrirus m/ruEris wi‘rrici. Spiritus 
etheris nitrosi. Spiritus nitri dulcis. “ Take 
of rectified spirits, two pints; nitric acid, 
by weight, three ounces; add the acid gra- 
dually to the spirit, and mix them, taking 
care that the heat do not exceed 120 
degrees; then with a. gentle - heat distil 
‘twenty-four fluid ounces.” A  febrifuge, 
diaphoretic, and diuretic compound mostly 
administered in asthenia, nervous affections, 
dysuria, and calculous complaints.: 

Spr’rirus m'rHERIs sULPHU'RICI. 
ritus vitrioli dulcis. 


Spi- 


Columna \ 


Spiritus etheris vitrio- 
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fict, « Take of sulphuric’ zther, half a 
pint; rectified spirit, a pint: mix them.” 
A. diaphoretic, antispasmodic, and tonic 
preparation, mostly exhibited in nervous 
debility, and weakness of the prime vie. 

Srr'rirus a'tHERIs ARoma'ricus, « Take 
of cinnamon-bark, bruised, three drachms 3 
cardamom. seeds powdered, a drachm and. 
a half; long pepper powdered, ginger~ 
root sliced, each a drachm; spirit of sul- 
phuric ther, » pint; macerate for four~ 
teen days, in a closed glass vessel, and 
strain.” An- excellent stimulating and 
Stomachic compound, which is adminis. 
tered in debility of the stomach and nervous 
affections. 

SrrRirus a/rHERis sutpitu’rict- com. 
po'sirus. “ Take of spirit of sulphuric 
ether, a pint; ztherial oil, two fluid 
drachms; mix them.” A stimulating ano. 
dyne, supposed to be similar to the cele. 
brated. liquor mineralis anodynus, of Hoff. 
man. It is exhibited in fevers, nervous 
affections, hysteria, &c.; and in most cases 
of fever where medicines are rejected by 
the stomach, this is of infinite service, 

Ser'rirus AMMO'NLE. Spirit of ammo- 
nia. Formerly called Spiritus salis am 
moniact dulcis. Spiritus salis ammoniaci. 
*¢ Take of proof spirit, three pints 3; muriate 
of ammonia, four ounces; subcarbonate of 
potash, six ounces; mix them, and, with. 
a gentle fire, let a pint and a half be dis- 
tilled into a cooled receiver.” A stimu. 
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‘lating antispasmodic, occasionally exhibited 


in cases of asphyxia, asthenia, and in nervy. 
ous diseases, but mostly used as an exter- 
nal stimulant against rheumatism, sprains, 
and bruises. ; 

Spi/RITUS AMMO’NI& AROMA’tIcUs. Aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia. Formerly known 
by the name of Spiritus ammonice compositus : 
Spiritus volatilis aromaticus: Spiritus salis 
volatilis oleosus. Take of cinnamon-bark 
bruised, cloves bruised, each two drachms ; 
lemon-peel, four ounces; subcarbonate of 
potash, half a pound; muriate of ammonia, 
five ounces; rectified spirit, four pints ; 
water, a gallon; mix and distil six pints.” 
A stimulating antispasmodic and sudorific 
in very general use, to smell at in faint. 
ings and lowness of spirits. It is exhibited 
internally in nervous affections, hysteria, and 
weakness of the stomach. The dose is from 
half a drachm to a drachm. 

Spr'rirus AMMO'NI@ ro'ripus.  Fetid 
spirit of ammonia. Formerly called spi~ 
ritus volatiis fetidus. Take of spirit 
of ammonia, two pints; assafcetida, two 
ounces. Macerate for twelve hours, then 
by a gentle fire distil a pint and a half 
into a cooled receiver.”? A stimulating 
antispasmodic, often exhibited to children 
against convulsions, and. to gouty and 
asthmatic persons. The dose is from half 
to a whole fluid drachm. 

SprRizUs AMMO'NLE ewectana' aan Succi- 

3 
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nated spirited of ammonia. . Formerly known 
‘by the names. of Eaw de luce; Spiritus sailis 
ammoniaci succinatus; Liquor cornu cervi 
succinatus. ‘ Take of mastich, three 
drachms ; rectified spirit nine fluid drachms,; 
oil of lavender, fourteen minims; oil of 
amber, four minims; solution of ammo- 
nia, ten fluid ounces. Macerate the mas- 
tich in the spirit that it may dissolve, 
and pour off the clear tincture, to this add 
the remaining articles, and. shake them 
.together,”’. This preparation is much es- 
teemed as a stimulant and nervine medi- 
cine, and is employed internally and exter- 
nally against spasms, hysteria, syncope, 
vertigo, and the stings of insects. The 
dose is from ten.minims to half a fluid- 
drachm. . 
Srrpitus anrsi. Spirit of . aniseed. 
Formerly called Spiritus anisi -compositus ; 
Aqua seminum anisi composita. Take of 
aniseed, bruised, half a pound; proof 
spirit, a gallon; water sufficient to prevent 
empyreuma, Macerate for twenty-four 
hours, and distil a gallon by a gentle fire.”’ 
A stimulating carminative and stomachic, 
calculated to relieve flatulency, borboryg- 
mus, colic, and spasmodic affections of the 


bowels. The dose is from half to a whole 
fluid drachm. 
SrrRitus ARMORA‘CLAS COMPO'SITUS, 


Compound spirit of horse-radish, formerly 
called spiritus raphani compositus: Aqua 
raphani composita. ‘ Take of horse-radish 
root, fresh and sliced, dried orange-peel, 
of each a pound; nutmegs, bruised, half an 
ounce; proof spirit, a. gallon ; water suffi- 
cient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
‘for twenty-four hours, and’ distil a gallon 
by a gentle fire.” A very warm stimu- 
lating compound given in gouty, rheumatic, 
and. spasmodic affections of the stomach, 
and in scorbutic disorders. ‘The dose is 
from half a fluid drachm to half a fluid 
ounce. 

Srr’nitus ca‘menora. Spirit of cam- 
phor. Formerly known by the names of 
spiritus camphoratus ; Spiritus vinosus cam- 
ohoratus: Spiritus vini camphoratus. ‘“ Take 
of camphor, four ounces; rectified spirit, 
two pints. 
dissolved.” A stimulating medicine, used 
as an external application against chilblains, 
rheumatism, palsy, numbness, and gan- 
grene. 

Spr'rrrus ca’Rxur. Spirit of caraway. For- 
merly called agua seminum carui. “ ‘Take 
of caraway-seeds, bruised, a pound and a 
half; proof spirit, a gallon; water suffi- 
cient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for 
94 hours, and distil a gallon by a gentle 
fire,”? The dose is from a fluid drachm to 
half a fluid ounce. 

SpYRerus CINNAMO'MI. 
mon. 
spiritwosas ” 
of cinnamon-bark, bruised, a pound ; 


Spirit of cinna- 


Aqua cinnamomi fortis. ‘¢ Take 


proof 


Mix, that the camphor may be 


Formerly called agua cinnamomt 


SPI 


spirit, a gallon; water sufficient to prevent 
empyreuma. Macerate for 24 hours, and 
distil a gallon by a gentle fire.”? Spirit of 
cinnamon is mostly used in conjunction 
with other carminatives to give a pleasant 
flayour; it may be exhibited alone as a car- 
minative and stimulant. The dose is from 
a fluid drachm to half a fluid ounce. 
Spr’RiTus co'RNU cxe’RvI. See Ammonia 
subcarbonas, 
Ser'Ritus suNI'PERI comro'situs. Com~ 
pound spirit of juniper, Formerly called 
agua junipert composita. “ Take of juniper- 
berries, bruised, a pound; . caraway-seeds, 
pruised, fennel-seeds, bruised, of each an 
ounce anda half; proof spirit a gallon; wa- 
ter sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Ma- 
cerate for 24 hours, and distil. a gallon by a 
gentle fire.”’ me 
Ser’Rirus LAva’NDUL&, Spirit of Javen- 
der. Formerly called spiritus lavendule 
simplex. “ Take of fresh lavender flowers, 
two pounds; rectified spirit, a gallon ; wa- 
ter sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Ma- 


_cerate for 24 hours, and distil a gallon: by a 


gentle fire,’?, Though mostly used. as a per- 
fume, this spirit may be given internally as 
a stimulating nervine and antispasmodic. 
The dose is from a fluid drachm to half a 
fluid ounce. 3 ; 

Spr’RITUS. LAVA NDULZ COMPO'SITUS. 
Compound spirit of lavender. Formerly 
called spiritus lavendule compositus mat- 
thie. “ Take of spirit of lavender, three 
pints; spirit of rosemary, a pint; cinna- 
mon bark, bruised, nutmegs, bruised, of 
each half an ounce; red saunders wood, 
sliced, an ounce. Macerate for fourteen 
days, and strain.” An elegant and use- 
ful antispasmodic, and stimulant in very 
general use against nervous diseases, low- 
ness of spirits, and weakness of the stomach, 
taken on a lump of sugar. 

Ser’rirus LuMBRICcO’RUM. ‘The spirit ob- 
tained by the distillation of the earth-worm 
is similar to hartshorn. 

Sr/RiTus ME NTH PIPERI'Ta&. Spirit of 
peppermint. Formerly called spiritws men- 
the piperitidis: Aqua menthe piperitidis spi- 
rituosa. ‘ Take of peppermint, dried, a 
pound and a half; proof spirit, a gallon ; 
water sufficient to prevent empyreuma, 


‘Macerate for 24 hours, and distil a gal- 


lon by a gentle fire.” This possesses all 
the properties of the peppermint with the 
stimulating virtues of the spirit. The | 
dose from one fluid drachm to a fluid 
ounce. 

Srr'RiTus .ME'NTH vVi'RIDIs. Spirit. of 
spearmint. Formerly called spiritus men- 
the sative : Aqua menthe vulgaris spirituosa. - 
“ Take of spearmint, dried, a pound and a 
half; proof spirit, a gallon ; water sufficient — 
to prevent empyreuma. -Macerate for 24 _ 
hours, and distil a gallon.”” This is most — 
commonly added to carminative or anti-— 
spasmodi¢ draughts, and seldom exhibited — 


¢ 


4 


' 
‘ 
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alone, The dose from one fluid drachm to 


a fluid ounce. 


Srr'Ritus MitterEepa’Rum. A fluid volatile 
alkali, whose virtues are similar to hartshorn. 

SrrRITUS MINDERE'RI. See Ammonie 
acetatis liquor. 


Spr’rirus mykistica. Spirit of nut- 


“meg. Formerly called agua nucis mos- 


chate. Take of nutmegs, bruised, two 
ounces; proof spirit, a gallon; water suf- 
ficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for 24 hours, and distil a gallon by a 
gentle fire.” ‘A stimulating and agreeable 
spirit possessing the virtues of the nut- 
meg. The dose from one fluid drachm 
to a fluid ounce. 

Spiritus ni‘pRi pv'Lcls. 
@etheris nitrici. 

Ser'rirus wi'Rt pu’prex. The nitrous 
acid. See Acidum nitrosum, and Nitric 
acid. ; 

Sri’rirus ni’prr Fulmans. See Acidum 
nitrosum, and Nitrie acid. 


See Spiritus 


Srr’Rirus ni'rri GLause’ri. See Acidum 
nitrosum, and Nitric acid. 
Srrrirus nirRr simptrx. The dilute 


| nitrous acid. See Acidum nitricum dilu- 


fUmM- 

Ser'ritus ni'rRt vutea’Ris. This is now 
called acidum nitricum dilutum. ‘ 

Serritus rime’Nra. Spirit of pimento. 
Formerly called syritus pimento. ‘ Take 
of allspice, bruised, two ounces; proof 
spirit, a gallon; water sufficient to pre- 
vent empyreuma. Macerate for 24 hours, 
and distil a gallon by a gentle fire.” <A 
stimulating aromatie tincture mostly em- 
ployed with adstringent and carminative 
medicines. The dose is from half a fluid 
drachm to half a fluid ounce. 

Ser'rirus putrciu. Spirit of penny- 
royal. Formerly called agua pulegii spi- 
ritwosa. ‘ Take of penny-royal, dried, a 
pound and half; proof spirit, a gallon; 
water sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for 24 hours, and distil a gal- 
lon by a gentle fire.” This is in very 
general use as an emmenagogue amongst 
the lower orders. It possesses nervine and 
carminative virtues. The dose is from half 
a fluid drachm to half a fluid ounce. 

Serritus RE ctoR. Boerhaave and other 
chemists give this name to a very attenuated 
principle, in which the smell of odorant bo- 
dies peculiarly reside. It is now called 


_ aroma. 


Ser’RITUS ROSMARINI. Spirit of rose- 
mary. ‘“* Take of rosemary tops, fresh, 
two pounds; proof spirit, a gallon; water 
sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Mace- 
rate for 24 hours, and distil a gallon by a 
gentle fire.” A very fragrant spirit, mostly 
employed for external purposes in conjunc- 


- tion with other resolvents. 


Spr'ritus sa’LIs AMMONI/ACI AQuo’sUS. 
See Ammonia subcarbonas, 
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Spr'Rirvs sa’is AMMonyact pu’tcIs. “See 
Spiritus ammonia. 

Spiritus sa’LIs AMMOoNIACI 8i'MPLEX. 
See Ammonia subcarbonas. 

Spr’Ritus sa’Lis GLAuBr’Ri. See Muriatic 
acid. ; 

SpyRirus sa’tis MARINI. 
acid. ~* 

Ser'rirus vi'xt REctirica’tus. See Alco- 
hol. Rectified spirit of wine is in general 
use to disselve resinous and other medicines. 
It is seldom exhibited internally, though it 
exists in the diluted state in all vinous and, 
spirituous liquors. 

Srinirus vi'nt venvi'or. Proof spirit, 
which is about half the strength of rec- 
tified, is much employed for ‘preparing 
tinctures of resinous juices, barks, roots, 
&e, 

Serritus virrrou. See Sulphuric acid: 

Ser’RITUS VITRIOLI Du’icis. See Spiritus 
atheris sulphurici. 

Spy’Rirus vora'tiiis rai'ripus. See Spiri- 
tus ammonia fetidus. 

SrissaME'NTUM, (From spisso, to thick~ 
en,) A substance put into oils and oint- 
ments to make them thick. 

Spitting of blood. See Hematemesis and 
Hemoptysis. 

SenaNcunica. (Front omAwyxvoy, an 
intestine.) Remedies for diseased bowels. ' 

SPLANCHNOLO'GIA, | (From 
omhalxvoy, an entrail, and AoJos, a dis- 
course.) Splanchnology, or the doctrine 
of the viscera. 

SPLANCHNIC NERVE. The great 
intercostal nerve. See Intercostal nerve. 

SPLEEN. Saray. Lien. The spleen 
or milt is‘a spongy viscus of a livid colour, 
and so variable in form, situation, and mag- 
nitude, that it is hard to determine either. 
Nevertheless, in a healthy man it is always 
placed on the left side, in the left hypochon- 
drium, between the eleventh and. twelfth false 
ribs. Its cireumference is oblong and round, 
resembling an oval figure. It is larger, to 
speak generally, when the stomach is empty, 
and smaller when it is compressed, or evaa 
cuated by a full stomach, 

It should particularly be remembered of | 
this viscus, that it is convex towards the 
ribs, and concave internally: also, that it 
has an excavation, into which vessels ‘are 
inserted. 

It is connected with the following parts: 
1. With the stomach, by a ligament and 
short vessels. 2. With the omentum, and 
the left kidney. 3. With the diaphragm, 
by a portion of the peritoneum. 4. With 
the beginning of the pancreas, by vessels 
5. With the colon, by a ligament. 

In man the spleen is covered with one 
simple, firm membrane, arising from the 
peritoneum, which adheres to the spleen, 
very firmly, by the intervention of cellular 
structure, 


See Muriatic 
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The vessels of the spleen are, the splenic 
artery coming from the celiac artery, which, 
considering the size of the spleen, is much 
larger than is requisite for the mere nutri- 
tion of it. This goes by serpentine move- 
ments, out of its course, over the pancreas, 
and behind the stomach, and after having 
' given off branches to the adjacent parts, 
it is inserted into the concave surface of the 
spleen. It is afterwards divided into smal- 
ler branches, which are again divided into 
other yet smaller, delivering their blood 
immediately to the veins, but emitting it 
no where else. The veins, at length, come 
together into one, called the splenic vein, 
and. having received the large coronary vein 
of the stomach, besides others, it constitutes 
the left principal branch of the vena porte. 

The nerves of the spleen are small; they 
surround the arteries with their branches ; 
they come from a particular plexus, which 
is formed of the posterior branches of the 
eighth pair, and the great intercostal nerve. 

Lymphatic vessels are almost only seen 
creeping along the surface of the human 
spleen. 

The use of the spleen has not hitherto 
been determined; yet if its situation and. 
fabric be regarded, one would imagine its 
use to consist chiefly in affording some as- 
sistance to the stomach during the progress 
of digestion. 

Spleenwort. See Ceterach. 

Srrena’tcia. (From o7Any, the spleen, 
and adyos, pain.) A pain in the spleen or 
its region. 

Srienr'tica. (From oAny, the spleen. ) 
Medicines which relieve diseases of the 
spleen, 

SPLENITIS. (From ovdyy, the 
spleen.) Inflammation of the spleen. A 
genus of disease in the Class, Pyrex, and 
Order, Phlegmasie, of Cullen ; characterized 
by pyrexia, tension, heat, tumour, and pain 
in the left hypochondrium, increased by 
pressure, This disease, according to Junck- 
er, comes on with a remarkable shivering, 
succeeded by a most intense heat, and very 
great thirst; a pain and tumour are per- 
ceived in the left hypochondrium, and the 
paroxysms for the most part assume a quar- 
tan form when the patients expose them- 
selves for a little to the free air, their extre- 
mities immediately grow very cold. If an 
hemorrhagy happen, the blood flows out of 
the left nostril. The other symptoms are 
the same with those of the hepatitis. Like 
the liver, the spleen is also subject to a 
chronic inflammation, which often happens 
after agues, and is called the ague cake, 
though that name is also frequently given to 
a scirrhous tumour of the liver succeeding 
intermittents. The causes of this disease are 
in general the same with those of other in- 
flammatory disorders; but those which de- 
termine the inflammation to that particular 
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part more than another, are very much ur- 
known. It attacks persons ofa very pletho- 
ric and sanguine habit of body rather than 
others. 

During the acute stage of splenitis, we 
must follow the antiphlogistic plan, by 
general and topical bleedings, by purging 
frequently, and by the application of blisters 
near the part affected. If it should ter- 
minate in suppuration, we must endeavour 
to discharge the pus externally, by foment- 
ations or poultices. When the organ is in 
an enlarged scirrhous state, mercury may 
be successful in preventing its farther pro- 
gress, or even producing a diminution of 
the part; but proper caution is required in 
the use of it, lest the remedy do more harm 
than the disease, 

Spre’'n1um. (From omAny, the spleen ; 
so called from its efficacy in disorders of 
the spleen.) 1. Spleen wort. 2. A com- 
press shaped like the spleen. 

SPLE’NIUS. (From o7dny, the spleen 5 
so named from its resemblance in shape to 
the spleen, or, according to some, it derives 
its name from splenium, a ferula, or splint, 
which surgeons apply to the sides of a 
fractured bone. ) 


‘a 


\ 
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Splenius capitus, and. sple- - 


nius colli, of Albinus, and cervico-dorsi- 


mastoidien et dorso-trachelien, of Dumas. 
The splenius is a flat, broad, and oblong 
muscle, in part covered by the upper part 
of the trapezius, and obliquely situated be- 
tween the back of the ear, and the lower 
and posterior part of the neck. 

It arises tendinous from the four or five 
superior spinous processes of the dorsal 
vertebree; tendinous and fleshy from the. 
last of the neck, and tendinous from the 
ligamentum colli, or rather the tendons of 
the two splenii unite here inseparably ; 
but about the second or third vertebre of 
the neck they recede’ from each other, 
so that part of the complexus may be 
seen. 

It is inserted, by two distinct tendons, 
into the transverse processes of the two 
first vertebrae of the neck, sending off some 
few fibres to the complexus and levator 
scapule; tendinous and fleshy into. the 
upper and posterior part of the mastoid 
process, and into a ridge on the occipital. 
bone, where it joins with the root of that 
process. 

This muscle may easily be separated 
into two parts. Eustachius and Fallopius 
were aware of this; Winslow has distin- 
guished them into the superior and inferior 
portions; and Albinus has described them 
as two distinct muscles, calling that part 
which is inserted into the mastoid process 
and os occipitis, splenius capitis, and that 
which is inserted into the vertebre of the 
neck, splenius colli. We have here foilow- 
ed Douglas, and the generality of writers, 
in describing these two portions as one 
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muscle, especially as they are intimately 
united. near their origin. 

When this muscle acts singly, it draws 
the head and upper vertebre of the neck 
obliquely backwards; when both act, they 
pull the head directly backwards. 

Seix’nius capitis. See Splenius. 

Srte'ntus cot. See Splenius. 


SPLENOCE'LE. (From omany, the 
spleen, and «yA, a tumour.) <A hernia of 
the spleen. 


SPLINT. A long piece of wood, tin, 
or strong pasteboard employed for pre- 
venting the ends of broken bones from 
moving, so as to interrupt the process by 
which fractures unite. 

Sro’‘p1um. Swodiv. The spodium of 
Dioscorides and of Galen are now not 
known in the shops. It is said to have 
been produced by burning cadmia alone 
in the furnace; for having thrown it in 
small pieces into the fire, near the nozzle 
of the bellows, they blow the most fine 
and subtle parts against the roof of the 
furnace; and what was reflected from 
thence was called spodium. It differed 
from the pompholyx in not being so pure, 
and in being more heavy. Pliny distin- 
guishes several kinds of it, as that of cop- 
per, silver, gold, and lead. 

Sro’pIum a RABUM. Burnt ivory, or 


ivory black. See Adbaisir. 

Sro’p1um GRacoRuM., The white dung 
of dogs. 

Srouia’‘nium. <A private room at the 
baths. 

Sponpy'tium. (From omovdvdos, a ver- 
tebra; so named from the shape of its 


root, or probably because it was used 
against the bite of a serpent called o7ov- 
duAis.) The herb all-heal. Cow-parsnip. 

Sro'Npytus. ZwovdvAG. Some have 
thought fit to call the spine or back- 
bone thus, from the shape and fitness of the 
vertebre, to move every way upon one 
another. 

Sponge. See Spongia. 

Sponge-tent. See Spongia preparata. 

SPO'NGIA. ZroyJos oroysia. Sponge. 
A sea-production, the Spongia officinalis, 
of Linnzus; the habitations of insects. 
Burnt sponge is said to cure effectually 
the bronchocele, and to be of infinite 
utility in scrophulous complaints. Sponge 
tents are employed by surgeons to dilate 
fistulous ulcers, &c. . 

Spo’ne1a orricrna’Lis. The systematic 
name of the sponge. See Spongia. 

Sro'Ncia PR#PARA TA. Prepared sponge. 
Sponge tent. This is formed by dipping 
pieces of sponge in hot melted emplastrum 
cerze compositum, and pressing them be- 
tween two iron plates. As soon as cold, 
the substance thus formed may be cut into 
pieces of any shape. It was formerly used 
for dilating small openings, for which it 
was well adapted, as when the wax melted, 
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the elasticity of the sponge made it expand 
and. distend the opening, in which it had 
been put. Mr. Cooper informs us_ that 
the best modern surgeons seldom employ 
ats 

Sro’neza v’stae Burnt sponge. * Cut 
the sponge into pieces, and beat it, that 
any extraneous matters may be separated ; 
then burn it in a close iron vessel until it 
becomes black and friable ; lastly, rub it to 
a very fine powder.” This preparation is 
exhibited with bark in the cure of scro 
phulous complaints, and forms the basis 
of a lozenge, which has been. known to cure 
the bronchocele in many instances, The 
dose is from a scruple toa drachm. 

SPONGIO’SA O’SSA. Ossa turbinata 
inferiora. ‘These bones are situated in the 
under part of the side of the nose, they 
are of a triangular form and spongy ap-~ 
pearance, resembling the os spongiosum 
superius; externally they are convex; in~ 
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ternally they are concave; the convexity 


is placed towards the septum nasi, and the 
concavity outwards. The under edge of 
each bone is placed horizontally near the 
outer part of the nose, and ending in a 
sharp point behind. At the upper part of 
the bone are two processes, the anterior of 
which ascends and forms part of the la» 
chrymal groove, and the posterior descends 
and forms a hook to make part of the 
maxillary sinus. 


The connection of this bone is to the. 


os maxillare, os palati, and os unguis, by a 

distinct suture in the young subject; but 

in the adult, by a concretion of substance. 
The ossa spongiosa afford a large surface 


for extending the organ of smell by allow-, 


ing the membrane of the nose to be ex- 
panded, upon which the olfactory nerves 
are dispersed. 


In the foetus, these bones are almost 


complete.. a 

Sroncio’sum os. 1. The ethmoid bone, 
2. See Spongiosa ossa. 

Sroneor'pEs. (SwoyJoeiins, from owory- 
‘vos, a sponge, and «5G, forma, a shape.) 
It is the same as the Os cribriforme, because 
it is hollow and porous, like a sponge or 
sieve. 

SPORADIC. (Sporadicus, from ometpor, 
to sow.) An epithet for such infectious 
and other diseases as seize a few persons at 
any time or season. 

Spotted lungwort. See Pulmonaria. 

SPRUCE. .1. A particular species of 
fir. 2. A fermented liquor called. spruce- 
beer prepared from the spruce fir. From 
the quantity of carbonic acid it contains, 
it is found a useful antiscorbutic. 

Spurge flax. See Daphne gnidium. 

Spurge laurel. See Daphne lau: eola. 

Spurge olive. See Daphne mezereum, 

Sprain. See Subluzatio. 

SpuraMEn. See Sputum. 


SPU'TUM. (From spuo, to spit.) 
ts Hive eo | 
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Sputamens Saliva. Any kind of exped-) 


toration, 

Squama’ria. (From squama, a scale} 
so called from its scaly roots.) Thé great 
tooth wort. ih ee o 

SQUAMOSE SUTURE...  (Stitura 
squamosa ; from squama, a scale; because 
the bones lie over each other like scales, ) 

e suture which unites the squamose por- 
tion of the temporal bone with the parietal. 

Squill. See Scilla. 

Squirts. See Scilla. 

Saurna’ntHUS. (From sguinanthia, the 
quinsy; so named from its uses itt the 
quinsy.) Sguinanthum. ‘The swéet tush 
was once so called. See Andropogon sche- 
nanthus. 

Sra’cuys. (Zraxus, a spike; so hanied 
from its spicated stalk and seed.) The 
wild sage. The base horehound or marru- 
bium hispanicum. 

' Saa’cuys ra!ripa. 
Hedge-nettle. 

Sra’cuys PALU’STRIs. 
wort or all-heal. 

Sra’cre. (Srarrn, from sagw, to distil.) 
This term signifies that kind of myrrh which 
distils or falls in drops from the trees. It 
is also used by some writers for a more 
liquid kind of amber than what is com- 
monly met with in the shops ; whence in Scri- 
bonius Largus, Paulus Algineéta, and some 
others, we meet with a collyriuti, and several 
other forms, wherein this was the chief in- 
giedient, distinguished by the name of Stac- 
ie ae . 


Yellow archarigel. 


Clown’s wounds 


Sra‘cricon. Tnstillation. An eye 
water. 
Sra’ema. (From sagw, to distil.) Any 


distilled liquor. The vitriolic acid. 

' STAHL, Groner Exnestr, was born at 
Anspach, in 1660. He graduated at Jena, 
at the age of twenty-four, and immediately 
commenced a course of private lectures there ; 
and about three years after he was made 
physician to the duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
On the establishment of the university of 
Halle, in 1694, he was appointed to a me- 
dical professorship, at the solicitation of 
Hoffman; and he became the leader of a 
sect of physicians, in opposition to. the 
mechanical theorists, in which he was fol- 
lowed by many eminent persons, as well in 
Germany as in other countries, notwith- 
standing the very fanciful nature of the 
hypothesis, on which his system was founded. 
jt had been always observed, that there is 
a certain power in the animal body of 
resisting injuries, and correcting some of 
its-disorders; and Van Helmont had as- 
scribed some degree of intelligence to this 
power: but it was reserved for Stahl to 
refer it entirely to the rational soul, which, 
he affirmed, not only originally formed the 
body, but is the sole cause of all its motions, 
in the constant excitement of which life 
consists, Whence diseases were generally 
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regarded as salutary efforts of the presiding 
soul, to avert the destruction of the body: 
This hypothesis, besides its visionary cha- 
racter, was justly deprecated, as leading to 
an inert practice, and the neglect of the 
collateral branches of medical science, even 
of anatomical researches, which Stahl main- 
tained had little or no referenéé to the att of 
healing. And in fact: both he and his fol- 
lowérs, trusting priticipally to the operations 
of nature, zealously opposed the use of some 
of the most efficacious temedies, as opitim, 
cinchona, and mercury ; and were extremely 
reserved iri the employment of bleeding, 
vomiting, &c.; although thei# system led 
them to refer most diseases to plethora. 
This hypothesis was maintained by Stahl 
with much ingenuity in several publications, 
particularly in his “‘ Theoria Medica vera,” 
printed in 1708. The merits of Stahl, as 4 
chemical philosopher, are of a much higher 
character; and the school, which he founded 
in this science, has only beet superseded 
of late by farther discoveries. He was the 
inventor of the celebrated theory of philo- 
giston, which appeared to account for the 
phenomena of combustion, and was received 
every where with high applausé, His chief 
chemical work was entitled “* Fundamenta 
Chemiz dogmatice ef Expérimentalis,” 
first printed itt 1729: but this had been 
preceded more than thirty years, by 
others, in which his doctrine was fully dis- 
played. Stahl was elected a member of the 
Academy Nature Curiosorumi: and he was 


called, in 1716, to visit the king of Prtissia 


at Berlin, whither he went also on. several 
subsequent occasions, and on one of these 
he was attacked with a disease, which 
proved fatal in the 74th year of his age. 

Sraua/emus. (From sadage, to distil.) 
Distillation. . 

STALAGMI'TIS. (From saraypos, 
a dropping, or distillation, because the gum 
which it yields esvapes iff that manner.) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Polygamia. Order, Monoeciu. 

Sranaemi'tis camMzEoGciorpEs. This is 
now ascertained to be the tree which affords 
gamboge. This drug, from its supposed 
virtues, is also called gummi ad podagram ; 
gummi gutta; and, by corruption, gotta, 
gutta gamba, gamon, germandra catagemu, 
gamboidea, &c. ; and, from its gold colour, 
chrysopus ; and, from its purgative quality, 
succus laxativus, succus: Indicus purgans ; 
and scammonium orientule: Gamboge is a 
concrete vegetable juice, which was sup- 
posed to be the produce of two trees, both 
called by the Indians, Caracapulli, and by 
Linnzus, Gambogia gutta; but Koenig 


ascertained its true source.. Jt is partly of © 


a gummy and partly of a resinous nature. 
It is brought to us chiefly from Gambaja, 


in the East Indies, either in form of orbi- 
cular masses, or of cylindrical rolls of © 


various sizes; and is of a dense, compact, 
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and firm texture, and of a beautiful yellow 
colour. 

In medicine it is chiefly used as a dras- 
tie purge; it operates powerfully both up- 
wards and downwards. Some condemn it 
as acting with too great violence, while 
others are of a contrary opinion, The dose 
is from two to four grains, a8 a cathartic ; 
from four to eight grains it proves emetic 
and purgative. The roughness of its oper- 
ation is said to be diminished, by giving it 
in a liquid form, sufficicently diluted. 
. Rubbed with almonds, from its want of 
taste, it is a convenient laxative for chil= 
dren. 

It has been given in dropsy, with cream 
of tartar, to correct its operation. It has 
also been recommended by some, to the 
extent of fifteen grains, joined with an 
equal quantity of vegetable alkali, to de-+ 
stroy the tape-worm. This dose is orderéd 
in the morning, and if the worm is not ex- 
pelled in two or three hours, it is repeated 
even to the third time, with safety and effi- 
cacy. It is asserted, that it has been given 
to this extent even in delicate habits. This 
is said to be the remedy alluded to by 
Van Switten, which was employed by Dr. 
Herenchwand, and with him proved so 
successful in the removal of the tenia latas 
It is an ingredient, and probably the active 
one, in most of the nostrums for expelling 
tenia. 


Dr. Cullen says, that, on account of the 


quick passage of gamboge through the in- 
tines, he was induced to give it in small, 
and frequently repeated doses, as three or 
four grains, rubbed with a little sugar, every 
three hours; and thus found it operate 
without griping or sickness, and, in three 
. or four exhibitions, evacuate a great quan-~ 
tity of water both by stool and urine. 

Sra/trica. (From séAA, to contract.) 

Healing applications. » 

_ Sta’nyni rv'tvis. Tin finely divided is 
exhibited internally as a vermifuge: but 
the filings are more effectual than the 
powder. 

STA’NNUM. See Tin. 

Srarr‘pis mu’scutus. See Stapedius. 

STAPE’/DIUS. (Stapedius, sc. muscu- 

lus; from stapes, one of the bones of the 
ear.) Musculus stapes, of Cowper, and 
pyramidal-stapedien, of Dumas. A muscle 
of the internal ear, which draws the stapes 
obliquely upwards towards the cavern, by 
which the posterior part of its base is 
moved inwards, and the anterior part out- 
wards, 

 STA’/PES. (Jn quo pes stat, a stirrup. ) 
A bone of the internal ear, so called from 
its resemblance to a stirrup. 

Srarurur’nus. See Azygos uvule. \ 
Srariini’nus exte'rnus. See Circwm- 
JSlexus. 

Sra’puis. rapis, is strictly a grape, or 
a bunch of grapes; whence, from their like« 
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ness thereunto, it is applied to many other 
things, especially the glandulous parts of the 
body, whether natural or distempered. — 

STAPHISA’GRIA. (Brapes aSpsa, wild vine; 
from the resemblance of its leaves to those 
of the vine.) See Delphiniwm.. 

SrA PHYLE. (2rapvay. <A grape or rai+ 
sin; so called from its resemblance.) The 
uvula. 

SvarHyLiNus.  (Staphylinus, sce mus} 
culus, from srapvdAn, the uvula.) See Azys 
gos uvule. 

SraPHYLi’NUS EXTE’RNUS: 
JSlexus. 

STaPHYLI'NUS GRACO’ RUM: 
sylvestris. The wild carrot. 

STAPHYLO’MA. (From sagvan, a 
grape; so named from its being thought to 
resemble a grape.) Staphylosis. A disease 
of the eye-ball in which the cornea loses its 
natural transparency, rises above the level 
of the eye, and successively even projects 
beyond the eye-lids, in the form of an elon=. 
gated, whitish, or pearl-coloured tumour, 
which is sometimes smooth, sometimes un- 
even, and is attended with a total loss of 
sight. The proximate cause is an effusion 
of thick humour between the lamelle of the 
cornea, so that the*internal and external 
superfices of the cornea, very much protu-: 
berates. - The, remote causes are, an habitual 
ophthalmia, great contusion, and frequently 
a deposition of the variolous humour in the 
small-pox.. The species are: 

Ist. Staphyloma totale, which oecupies 
the whole transparent. cornea; this is the 
mdst frequent species. The symptoms are,: 
the opaque cornea protuberates, and if in 
the form of a cone, increasing in magnitude, 
it pushes out and inverts the lower eye-lid ; 
and sometimes the morbid cornea is so 
elongated, as to lay on the cheek, causing 
friction and excoriation. The bulb of the 
eye being exposed to the air, sordes gene- 
rate, the inferior palpebra is irritated by the 
cilia, and very painful red and small papillee 
are observable. . 

2d. Staphyloma racemosum, is a staphy- 


See Circum=- 


Staphylinus 


‘ loma formed by carnous tubercles, about the 


size of a small pin’s head. _ 

3d. Staphyloma partiale, which occupies 
somhe part of the cornea: it exhibits an 
opaque tumour prominent from the cornea, 
similar to a small blueish grape. 

4th. Staphyloma sclerotice is a blueish 
tumour attached to some part of the sclero- 
tica, but arising from the tunica albuginea. 

5th. Staphyloma pellucidum, in which the 
cornea is not thickened or incrassated, hut. 
very much extended and pellucid. 

6th. Staphyloma complicatum, which is 
complicated with an ulcer, ectropium, car+ 
uncles, or any other disorder of the eye. 

7th. Staphyloma iridis. For this species 
see Ptosis iridis. — - ny 

Srarruisruxr. The roots of this plant, 
Carlina acaulis, of Twat are said to be 

314 
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diuretic, and: by some recommended in 
gravel and jaundice. 

STARCH. <Amylum. The fecula of 
wheaten flour. See Amylum. 

Starch is one of the constituent parts in 
all mealy farinaceous seeds, fruits, roots, and 
other parts of plants. Our common starch 
is made from wheat. It is not necessary 
that the grain be first bruised in mills. 
The entire corn, well cleansed, is soaked 
in cold water until the husks separate; and 
the grains, having become quite soft, give 
out, by pressure, a milky fluid. The grains 
are then taken out of the water by means of 
a sieve, put into a coarse linen sack, and 
transferred into the treading-tub; where 
they are trodden, after cold water has been 
poured. upon them. ‘ 

By this operation the starchy part is 
washed out, and mingling with the water 
makes it milky. The water is now drawn 
off, running through a sieve into the settling- 
tub. Fresh water is again effused upon the 
grains, and the same operation is continued 
till the water in the treading-tub is no 
longer rendered milky. The starch here 


precipitates by repose from the water that: 


held it suspended; during which, especially 
in a warm season, the mucilaginous sac- 
charine matter of the flour, that was dis- 
solved by the water, goes into the acetous 
fermentation. From this cause the ‘starch 
grows still purer and whiter. The water is 
next let off from the starch, which is several 
times more washed with clear fresh water; 
the remaining part of which is suffered to 
drip through linen cloths supported by 
hurdles, upon which the wet starch is placed. 
When the starch has fully subsided, it is 
wrapt in, wrung between these cloths, or 
pressed, to extort still more of the remain- 
ing liquid. 

It is afterwards cut into pieces, which 
are laid in airy places on slightly burnt 
bricks to be completely dried, partly by the 
free currency of air, and partly by the bricks 
imbibing their moisture. Lastly, the outer 
crust is scraped off, and they are broken into 
smaller pieces. 

In the sacks wherein the corn was trodden 
there remain its husks and glutinous parts ; 
and this residuum is employed as food for 
cattle. 5 
_ STA’TICE. (From sarigw, to stop, so 
named from its supposed property of re- 
straining hemorrhages.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pensundeis: Order, Pentagynia. The 
herb sea-thrift. 

TA’TICE LIMO NIUM. 
name of the sea-thrift. Behen rubrum. Li- 
monium. Limonium majus. Behen. Sea- 
lavender, or red behen. The roots possess 
astringent and strengthening qualities, but 
not in a very remarkable degree. koa 

Srationa’n1a Fe'sris. A. stationary fe- 


yey» So Sydenham called those fevers which 


The systematic 
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happen when there are certain general con- 
stitutions of the years, which owe their origin 
neither to heat, cold, dryness, nor moisture, 
but rather depend on a certain secret and 
inexplicable alteration in the bowels of the 
earth, whence the air becomes impregnated 
with such kinds of effluvia as subject. the 
body to particular distempers, so long as 
that kind of constitution prevails, which, 
after a certain course of years, declines and 
gives way to another. . 

Stavesacre. See Delphinium staphisagria. 

STEATOCE’LE. (From seap, suet, 
and «yAn, a tumour.) A collection of a 
suety substance in the scrotum. 


STEATO’MA. (From seap, suet.) An 


encysted tumour, whose contents are of a 
suety consistence. 

STEEL. Chalybs. 'The best, hardest, 
finest, and closest grained iron, combined 
with carbon by a particular process. 


Srerocui'rrs. See Osieocolla. 

Sre’tra. (From seAdw, to arise.) A 
star. A bandage with many crossings like 
a star. 

Sretia’Ria. (From. stella, a star; so 


named. from the star-like disposition of its 
leaves.) Stitch-wort. Ladies mantle. 


Sre’ma. (From sym, to stand.) The 
‘penis. 

Stemless milkvetch. See Astragalus ex- 
capus. 


STENO, Nicuotas, was born at Co-: 


penhagen in 1638. Having studied with 
great diligence, under the celebrated Bar- 
tholin, he passed several years in visiting 
the best schools in different parts of Europe. 
His reputation was thus increased, so that 
about the age of 29 he was appointed Phy~ 
sician to Ferdinand II. Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, with a liberal salary. He was 
afterwards honoured with the esteem of 
Cosmo III. who selected him as preceptor 
to his son. He had been led, by the elo. 
quence of Bossuet, to change from the Pro- 
testant to the Roman Catholic persuasion ; 
which proved an obstacle to his accepting 
the invitation of Frederick III. to return 
to Copenhagen; but the succeeding King 
of Denmark, not imposing any religious 
restraint, he was induced about the year 
1672, to go to his native city, where he was 


appointed professor of anatomy. But find-. 


ing his situation less agreeable, than he had 
expected, he resumed the education of the 
young prince at Florence. Some‘time after 
this he embraced the ecclesiastical profession, 
was speedily appointed a bishop, and then 
vicar apostolical to all the states of the 
north, in which capacity he became a zealous 
preacher in various parts of Germany, and 
died in the course of his labours in 1686. 
The works extant by him relate principally 
to medical subjects. He was a diligent 


cultivator of anatomy, and made some dis. _ 


coveries relative to the minute structure 
of the eye, and other parts; which are de- 


+ 
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tailed in papers communicated to the acade- 
my of Copenhagen, and in some small works 
published by himself. 

Srenornora’crs. (From sevos, narrow, 
and. @wpat, the chest.) Those who have 
narrow chests are so called. 

STERILITY. Barrenness, in opposi- 
tion to fertility. In women this sometimes 
happens from a miscarriage, or violent labour 
injuring some of the genital parts; but one 
of the most frequent causes is the suppres- 
sion of the menstrual flux. There are other 
causes, however, arising from various dis- 
eases incident to those parts; by which the 
uterus may be unfit to receive or retain the 
male seed ;—from the tubz Fallopiane be- 
ing too short, or having lost their erective 
power; in either of which cases no concep- 
tion can take place ;—from universal debi- 
lity and relaxation; or a local debility of 
the genital system; by which means, the 
parts having lost their tone, or contractile 
power, the semen is thrown off immediately 
post coitum;—from imperforation of the 
vagina, of the uterus, or tube, or from dis- 
eased ova, &c. 

STERNO. Names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles. which are attached 
to the sternum ; as, 

SrERNO-cCLEIDO HYOIDE'US. 
hyoideus. 

STERNO-CLEIDO MASTOIDE’- 
US. Sterno-mastoideus and cleido-mastoideus, 
of Albinus. Mastoideus, of. Douglas and 
Cowper, and sterno-clavio-mastoidien, of 
Dumas. <A muscle, on the anterior and 
lateral part of the neck, which turns the 
head to one side and bends it forward. It 
arises by two distinct origins; the anterior 
tendinous and fleshy, from the top of the 
sternum near its junction with the clavicle ; 
the posterior fleshy, from the upper and an- 
terior part of the clavicle; both unite a little 
above the anterior articulation of the clavicle, 
to form one muscle, which runs obliquely 
upwards and outwards to be inserted, by a 
thick strong tendon, into the mastoid pro- 
cess of the temporal bone, which it sur- 
rounds; and gradually becoming thinner, 
is inserted as far back as the lambdoidal 
suture. 

STERNO COSTA’LES. Vesaliuscon- 
sidered these as forming a single muscle on 
each side of a triangular shape; hence we 
find the name of triangularis adopted by 
Douglas and Albinus; but Verheyen, who 
first taught that they ought to be described 
as four or five distinct muscles, gave them 
the name of sterno costales; and in this he is 
very properly followed by Winslow, Haller, 
and Lieutaud. 

These muscles are situated at each side of 
the under surface of the sternum, upon the 
cartilages of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth ribs. Their number varies in different 
subjects; very often there are only three, 


See Sterno- 
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sometimes five, and even six, but most 
usually we find only four. 

The lowermost of the sterno costales, or 
what would be called the inferior portion of 
the triangularis, arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the edge and inner surface of the lower | 
part of the cartilago ensiformis, where its 
fibres intermix with those of the diaphragm 
and transversalis abdominis. Its fibres 
run nearly in a transverse direction, and are 
inserted, by a broad thin tendon, into the 
inner surface of the cartilage of the sixth rib, 
and lower edge of that of the fifth. 

The second and largest of the sterno cos- 
tales, arises tendinous from the cartilago en- 
siformis and lower part of the sternum, later- 
ally, and, running a little obliquely out- 
wards, is inserted into the lower edge of the 
cartilage of the fifth, and sometimes of the 
fourth rib. 

The third arises tendinous from the sides 
of the middle part of the sternum, near the 
cartilages of the fourth and fifth ribs, and 
ascending obliquely outwards, is inserted. 
into the cartilage of the third rib. 

The fourth and uppermost, which is the 
most frequently wanting, arises tendinous 
from the beginning of the cartilage of the 
third rib and the adjacent part of the ster- 
num, and running almost perpendicularly 
upwards, is inserted by a thin tendon (which 
covers a part of the second internal inter- 
costal), into the cartilage and beginning of 
the bony part of the second rib. 

All these muscles are more or less inter- 
mixed with one another at their origin, and 
this probably occasioned them to be consi- 
dered as one muscle. Fallopius informs 
us, that the plate Vesalius has given of them 
was taken from a dog, in which animal they 
are much larger than in man. Douglas has 
endeavoured to account for this difference, 
but his explanation is far from being satis~ 
factory. 

STERNO HYOIDE’'US. As this mus- 
cle arises from the clavicle, as well as from 
the sternum. Winslow calls it sternocleido 
hyoideus. It is along, flat, and thin mus- 
cle, situated obliquely between the sternum 
and os hyoides, behind the lower part of the 
mastoideus, and covering the sterno-thyroi- 
deus and the hyo-thyroideus. It arises, by 
very short tendinous fibres, from the cartila- 
ginous part of the first rib, from the upper 
and inner part of the sternum, from the 
capsular ligament that connects that bone 
with the clavicle, and commonly from a 
small part of the clavicle itself; from thence, 
ascending along the anterior and lateral part 
of the neck, we see it united to its fellow, 
opposite to the inferior part of the larynx, 
by means of a thin membrane, which forms 
a kind of linea alba. After this the two 
muscles separate again, and each passing 
over the side of the thyroid cartilage, is in- 
serted into the basis of the os hyoides, im» 
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mediately behind the insertion of thé last- 
described muscle. 

Its use is to draw 


wards. se A ngaayeSares py, ; 
- STERNO-MASTOIDE'US. See Ster- 
noscleido-mastoideus. RE PR 

“STERNO THYROIDE'US. _ Sterno- 


thyroidiens of Dumas. This is flat and thin, 
like the sterno-hyoideus, but longer and 
broader. Itis situated at the fore part of 
the neck, between the sternum and. thyroid 
cartilage, and. behind the sterno-hyoideus. 
It arises broad and fleshy from the upper 
and inner part of the sternum, between the 
cartilages of the first and second ribs, from 
each of which it receives some few fibres, as 
well as from the clavicle, where it joins with 
the sternum. From thence, growing some- 
what narrower, itascends, and, passing over 
the thyroid gland and the cricoid cartilage, 
is inserted tendinous into the lower and pos- 
terior edge of the rough line of the thyroid 
cartilage, immediately under the insertion 
of the sterno-hyoideus. Now and then a 
few of its fibres pass on to the os hyoides. 
Its use is to draw the thyroid cartilage, and 
consequently the larynx, downwards. | 

STE/RNUM.  Pectoris os. The breast- 
bone: The sternum, os pectoris, or breast- 
pone, is the oblong, flat bone, placed at the 
fore part of the thorax. The ossification of 
this bone in the foetus beginning from many 
different points at. the same time, we find it, 
in. young subjects, composed of several 
bones united by cartilages; but as we ad- 
vance in life, most ;of these cartilages ossify, 
and the sternum, in the adult state, is found 
to consist of three, and sometimes only of 
two pieces, the two lower portions being 
united into one; ‘and very often, in old sub- 
jects, the whole is formed into oné bone. 
But, even in the latter case, we may still 
observe the marks of its former divisions; so 
that, in describing the bone, we may very 
properly divide it into its upper, middle, 
and inferior portions. / j 

The upper portion forms an irregular 
squate, which, without much reason, has, 
by many writers, been compared to the 
figure of a heart as it is painted on cards. 
It is of considerable thickness, especially at 
its upper part. Its anterior surface is irre- 
gular, and slightly convex ; posteriorly, it 
x; somewhat concave. Its upper middle 
part is hollowed, to make way for the tra- 
chea. On each side, superiorly, we observe 
an oblong articulating surface, covered with 
cartilage in the recent subject, for receiving 
the ends of the clavicles.. Immediately be- 
low this, on each side, the bone becomes 
thinner, and we observe a rough surface for 
receiving the cartilage of the first rib, and, 
almost close to the inferior edge of this, we 
find the half of such another surface, which, 
combined with a similar surface in the mid- 
dle portion of the sternurh, serves for the 


the os hyoides down-. 
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attidiilation of thé eartilage of the sebond 


* 
rib. - 

The middle portion is much longer; nar- 
rower, and thinner than the former; but is 
somewhat broader and thinner below than 
above, where it is connected with the tipper 
portion. The whole of its anterior surface 
ig slightly convex, and within it is slightly 
concave. Its edge, on each side, atfords 
four articulating stirfacés, for the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth ibs; and parts of 
articulating surfaces at its upper and lower 
parts, for the secohd and sévéfith Hibs, 
About the middle of this portion of the 
sternum we sometimes find a considerable 
hole, large enough iti some subjects to ad- 
mit the end of the little fiiger. Sylvius 
séems to Have been thé first who deseribed 
it. Riolanus and some others after him 
have, without reason, supposed it to be more 
frequeit in women than in men. Ini the 
recent subject it is closed by a cartilaginous 
substance ; and, as if does not seéni destined 
for the trarismission of Vessels, a8 some 
writers have asserted, we May, pérhaps, very 
properly, with M. Hunauld, cénsider it as 
ah actidental circuinstatice, occasioned by 
ati interruption of the ossification, before the 
whole of this part of the boné is completely 
ossified. is 

The third and inferior portion of the ster- 
rium is separated from the former by a line, » 
which is seldom altogéther obliterated, even 
in the oldést subjects. It is smaller than 
the other parts of the bone, and descends 
between the ribs, so as to have been con- 
sidered as an apperidix to the rest of the 
sternum: From its shape, and its being 
constantly in a state of cartilage in young 
stibjects, it has been commonly named car 
tilago xiphoides, ensiformis, or sword-like car- 
tilage; though many of the antients gave 
the name of xiphioides to the wholé sternum $ 
comparing the two first bories to the handle, 
aid this appendix to the blade of the sword. 
The shape of this appendix varies in differ- 
etit subjects ; in some it is longer and more 
pointed, in others shortet arid. more obtuse. 
Veslingius has Seen it reaching 4s low as 
the navel, and invomuiodihg the motion of 
the trunk forwards. In general it termi- 


‘nates obtusély, or in & single poifit; some- 


times, however, it is bifurcated, and Eusta- 
chius and Haller have séen it trifid. Very 
often we find it perforated, for the trans-~ 
mission of braiches of the mammary arterys) 
In the adult it is ustidlly ossified and tipped 
with cartilage, but it very oftén continues 
cartilaginots through life, and Haller once 
found it in this state in & woman who died 
in her hundredth year. 

The substance of the sternum, internally, 
is of a light, spongy texture, covered exter- 
nally, with a thiti bony plate; hence it hap- 
pens that this bone is easily fractured. From 
the description wé have given of it, its uses 
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may be easily understood. We have seen 
it serving for the articulation of seven true 
ribs on each side, and hence we shall find it 
of considerable use in respiration. _ We 
likewise observed, that it is articulated with 
each of the clavicles. It serves for the ori- 
gin and insertion of several muscles; it 
supports the mediastinum ; and, lastly, de- 
fends the heart and lungs; and it is observ- 
able, that we find a similar bone in almost 
all animals that have lungs, and.,even in 
such as have no ribs, of which latter we have 
an instance in the frog. . 

SreRNUTAMENTO’RIA. 
nica. 

STE/RTOR. A noisy kind of respir- 
ation, as is observed in apoplexy. A snor- 
ing, or snorting. 

STHE’/NIA. A term employed by the 
followers of Dr. Brown, to denote that state 


See Achillea ptar- 


of the body which disposes to inflammatory, 


diseases’ in opposition to those of debility, 
which arise from asthenia. . 

Srreia‘t1a. (From. stibiwm, antimony. ) 
Antimonials. Medicines whose chief in- 
gredient is antimony. 

Sri’su Ess#/Nt1a. Antimonial wine. 

STI'BIUM. (Sri€v: from siA6w, to 
shine.) An antient name of antimony. See 
Antimony. 

STYGMA.  (Sriyua: from sige, to 
inflict blows.) A small red speck in the 
skin, occasioning no elevation of the cuticle. 
Stigmata are generally distinct, or apaft 
from each other. They sometimes assume 
a livid colour, and are then téermied pete- 
chia. 

Srizzo'mA. (From siA€w,; to polish.) A 
cosmetic. 

STILLICI’DIUM. (From stillo, to 
drop, and cado, to fall.) A strangury, or 
discharge of the urine drop by drop. Also 
the pumping upon’a part. 


SriMMi. Sty. Antimony. 
STIMULANTS. (Stimulantia, se. me- 
dicamenta ; from stimulo, to stir up.) e- 


dicines are so termed which possess a power 
of exciting the animal energy. They are 
divided into, 1. Stimulantia tonica, as sinapis 
cantharides, mercurii preparationes. 2. Sti- 
mulantia diffusibilia, as alkali volatile, elec- 
tricity, heat, &c. 3. Stimulantia cardiaca, 
as cinnadmomum, NuUx moschata, wine, &¢. 
STIMULUS. Any thing which irri- 
tates. 
_ Stinking lettuce. See Lactuca virosa, 
Srizoto'stum. ‘The cowage is sometimes 
so called. See Dolichos, 
-Sror'cuas. (From sotxades, the islands 
on which it grew.) French lavender. 
Sror’ouas ara’sicA. French lavender. 
See Lavendula stechas. 
Sror’cHAS CITRINA- 
steechas. 
STOMACA/CE. (From soya, the 
mouth, and sasos, evil.) Canker. A fe- 
tor in the mouth, with a bloody discharge 


See Gnaphalium 
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from, the gums. 
of the scurvy. 
scurvy. 
STOMACH. (The word stomachus pro- 
perly belongs to the upper orifice of the 
stomach, though given to the whole viscus. ) 
Ventriculus. Anocelia. Gaster. Nedys. A 


membranous receptacle, situated in the epi- 


Tt ig ie & symptom 
It is also a name for the 


gastric region, which receives the food from _ 


the csophagus; its figure is somewhat ob+ 
long and round: it is largest on the left 
side, and gradually diminishes towards its 
lower orifice, where it is the least. Its su- 
perior orifice, where the cesophagus termi- 
nates, is called the cardia; the inferior ori- 
fice, where the intestine begins, the pylorus. 
The anterior surface is turned towards the 


abdominal muscles, arid the posterior oppo- 


site the lumbar vertebre. It has two cur- 
vatures; the first is called the great curva~ 
ture of the stomach; and extends down- 
wards, from one ofifice to the other, having 
the omentum adhering to it; the second is 
the small curvature; which is also between 
both orifices, but superiorly and posteriorly. 
The stomach, like the intestinal canal, is 
composed of three coats, or membranes : 
1. The outermost, which is very firth, and 
froin the peritoneum. 2. The muscular, 
which is very thick, and composed of vari- 
ous muscilar fibres; and, 3. The innermost, 
or villous coat, which is covered with ex- 
haling and inhaling vessels, and mucus. 
These coats are connected together by cel- 
lular membrane. The glands of the sto- 
mach Which separate the mucus are Si- 
tuated between the villous and muscular 
coat, in the cellular structure. The arte- 
ries of the stomach come chiefly from the 
éxliac artery, atid are distinguished into the 
coronary, gastro-epiploit, and short arteries ; 
they aré accompanied by véins which have 
similar names, and which terminate in the 
yena porte. The nerves of the stomach 
are very numerous, and come from the 
eighth pair and intercostal nerves. The 
lymphatic vessels are distributed throughout 
the whole substance, and proceed imme- 
diately to the thoracic duct. e use of 
the stomach is to excite hunger and partly 
thirst, to receive the food from the cesopha- 
gus, and to retain it, till, by the motion of 
the stomach, the admixture of varioiis fluids, 
and many other changes, it is rendered fit 
to pass the right orifice of the stomach, and 
afford chyle to the intestines. 

Stomach, inflammation of. See Gastri- 
tis. 5: 

Sroma’cuica va’ssto. A disorder in 
which there is an aversion to food, even the 
thought of it begets a nausea, anxiety, car- 
dialgia, an effusion of saliva, and often a 
vomiting. Fasting is more tolerable than 
eating ; if obliged to eat a pain follows that 
is worse than hunger itself. 

STOMACHICS. (Stomachicas S¢. me= 
dicameénta; froiti Souaxos, the stornach. ) 


? 
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_prudent management. 
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Medicines which excite and strengthen the 
action of the stomach. 
Sro/’macuus. See Stomach. 
Stone. See Calculus. 
Stone-crop. See Sedum acre. 
STO/RAX. Zropat. See Styrax, 
Storaz, liquid. See Liquidambra. 
_ Sro’rax urquipa. See Liguidambra. 
Sro'Rax Ru’sRaA OFFICINA'LIs. Cascarilla 
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bark. 
Storax, white. See Myrorylon peruife- 
TUM. 


STORCK, Anrnony, a medical profes- 
sor of considerable note at Vienna, who 


succeeded the celebrated Van Swieten as 


president and director of the faculty of me- 
dicine in that university, and was also ho- 
noured with the appointment of principal 
consulting physician to the Empress Maria 
Theresa. He distinguished himself chiefly 
by a long and assiduous course of experi- 
ments with various narcotic vegetables, as 
hemlock, henbane, stramonium, aconite, 
colchicum, &c.: of which, though he appears 


"to have over-rated the efficacy, yet certainly 


he had the merit of calling the attention of 


practitioners to a class of active remedies, - 


which may often be highly useful under 
His various tracts 
on these subjects were printed between 
1760 and 1771, and they have since passed 
through several editions and translations. 
He was also author of a collection of cases, 
which occurred under his observation in the 
hospital at Vienna; and this work was af- 
terwards continued by his successor Dr. 
Collin. 

StraBari'smus. See Strabismus. 

STRABISMUS. (From spa€iZw, to 
squint.) Strabalismus. Strabositas. Squint- 
ing. An affection of the eye by which a 
person sees objects in an oblique manner, 
from the axis of vision being distorted. 
Cullen arranges this disease in the Class, 
Locales, and Order, Dyscinesie. He dis- 
tinguishes three species. ~ 

1. Strabismus habitualis, when from a 
custom of using only one eye. 

2. Strabismus commodus, when one eye 
in comparison with the other, from greater 
weakness, or mobility, cannot accommodate 
itself to the other. 

3. Strabismus mnecessarius, when some 
change takes place in the situation or figure 
of the eye, or a part of it. 

Srrazo'siras. See Strabismus. 

Srra/MEN CAMELO/RUM. Camel’s hay, or 
juncus odoratus. 


Srrammo’nium. See Stramonium. 

STRAMO’NIUM. | (From stramen, 
straw ; so called from its fibrous roots.) See 
Datura. i 

SrRaAMO'NIUM OQFFICINA’LE, See Datura 
stramonium. ett ch i 

StRAMO’NIUM ‘sPINO'sUM. See Datura 
Stramonium. 


STRA'NGALIse (From spay/euw, to tor, 
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ment.) A hard, painful tumour in the 
breast, from milk. 

STRA/NGURY. (Stranguria; from 
Spayé, adrop, and ovpoy, urine.) A diffi~ 
culty of making water, attended with pain 
and dripping. See Jschuria. 

Srratio’res. (From spaJos, an army ; 
so named from its virtues in healing fresh 
wounds, and its usefulness to soldiers.) See 
Achillea millefolium. 

Srratio'ticum. See Achillea millefo~ 
lium. 

Strawberry. See Fragaria. 

STREATHAM WATERS. A weak 
purging water, drunk to the amount of one, 
two, or more pints in a morning, | 

Srre/mma. (Srpeuua: from STpedw, to 
turn.) A strain or sprain of ‘the parts 
about a joint. 

STRICTURE. A diminution, or con- 
tracted. state of some tube, or duct, of the 
body ; as the cesophagus, intestines, urethra, 


vagina, &c. They are either organical or 
spasmodic. 

STRIDOR DE/NTIUM. Grinding 
of the teeth, 


Streit. ~ Strigilis. An instrument to 
scrape off the sweat during the gymnastic 
exercises of the antients, and in their baths : 
strigus were made of metals, horn, or ivory, 
and were curved, Some were made of 
linen. 

Srricmr'nrum. The strigment, filth, or 
sordes, scraped from the skin, in baths and 
places of exercises. 

StRo'rHos. (From spepw, to turn.) A 
twisting of the intestines, 

STRO/PHULUS. A 
tion peculiar to infants, and exhibiting a 
variety of forms, which are described by 
Dr. Willan, under the titles of intertinctus, 
albidus, confertus, volaticus, and candidus. 

1. Strophulus intertinctus, (from inter- 
tingo, to spot here and_ there,) usually 
called the red-guwm, and, ‘by the French, 
Efflorescence benigne. The papulz cha- 
racterizing this affection, rise sensibly above 
the level of the ‘cuticle, are of a vivid red 
colour, and’ commonly distinct from each 
other. Their number and extent. varies 
much in different cases. They appear most 
constantly-on the cheeks, fore-arm, and 
back of the hand, but are sometimes dif- 
fused over the whole body. The papulz 
are, in many places, intermixed with stig- 
mata, and often with red patches of a larger 
size, which do not, however, occasion any 
elevation of the cuticle. A child’s skin thus 
variegated, somewhat resembles a piece of 
red printed linen; and hence this eruption 
was formerly called the red gown, a term 
which is still retained in several counties of 
England, and may be found in old diction- 


papulous erup- 


aries. Medical writers have changed the - 
original word for one of a similar sound, . 


but not more significant. The strophulus 


-utertinctus has net, in general, any tens 
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dency to become pustular, a few small. pus- 
tules, containing a straw-coloured, water 
fluid, occasionally appear on the back of the 
hand, but scarcely merit attention, as the 
fluid is always re-absorbed in a short time, 
without breaking the cuticle. The erup- 
tion usually terminates in scurf, or exfoli- 
ation of the cuticle ; its duration, however, is 
very uncertain ; the papule and spots some- 
times remain for a length of time, without an 
obvious alteration ; sometimes disappear and 
come out again daily; but, for the most 
part, one eruption of them succeeds another, 
at longer intervals, and with more regu~ 
larity. This complaint occurs chiefly within 
the two first months of lactation. It is not 
always accompanied with, or preceded by 
any disorders of the constitution, but ap- 
pears occasionally in the strongest and most 
healthy children. Some authors connect it 
with aphthous ulcerations common in chil- 
dren, supposing the latter to be a part of 
the same disease diffused along the internal’ 
surfaces of the mouth and intestines. The 
fact, however, seems to be, that the two 
affections alternate with each other: for 
those infants who have the papulous eruption 
on the skin are less liable to aphthe ; and 
when the aphthz take place to a considerable 
degree, the skin is generally pale and free 
from eruption. The strophulus intertinctus is, 
by most writers, said to originate from an 
acidity, or acrimonious quality of the milk 
taken into a child’s stomach, communicated 
afterwards to the blood, and stimulating the 
cutaneous excretories. This opinion might, 
without difficulty, be proved to have little 
foundation. The predisposition to the com- 
plaint may be deduced from the delicate and 
tender state of the skin, and from the strong 
determination of blood to the surface, which 
evidently takes place in infants. The papu- 
lous eruption is, in many cases, connected 
with a weak, irritable state of the alimentary 
canal, and consequent indigestion. For if 
it be by any means suddenly repelled from 
the surface, diarrhcea, vomiting, spasmodic 
affections of the bowels, and often general 
disturbance of the constitution succeed ; but 
as soon as it re-appears, those internal com- 
plaints are wholly suispended.. Dr. Arm- 
strong and others have particularly noted 
this reciprocation, which makes the red-gum, 
at times, a disease of some importance, 
though in its usual form, it is not thought 
to be in any respect dangerous. On their 
remarks a necessary caution is founded, 
not to expose infants to a stream of very 
cold air, nor to plunge them unseasonably 
in a cold bath. The most violent, and even 
fatal symptoms have often been the conse- 
quence of such imprudent conduct. 

2. The Strophulus albidus, by some 
termed the white-gum, is merely a variety 
of strophulus intertinctus, but deserves 

some notice on account of the different ap- 
pearance of its papule. In place of those 


* 
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described as characterizing the red-gum, 
there is a number of minute whitish specks, 
a little elevated, and sometimes, though not 
constantly, surrounded by a slight redness. 
These papule, when their tops are removed, 
do not discharge any fluid; it is, however, 
probable that they are originally formed by 
the deposition of a fluid, which afterwards 
concretes under the cuticle. They appear 
chiefly on the face, neck, and breast, and are 
more permanent than-the papulz of the red 
gum. In other respects, they have the 
Same nature and tendency, and require a 
similar plan of treatment. Although a dis- 
tinctive name has been applied to this erup- 
tion, when occurring alone, yet it is proper 
to observe, that, in a great number of cases, 
there are red papule and spots intermixed 
with it, which prove its connection with the 
strophulus intertinctus, 

3. The Strophulus confertus. (From con- 
Jercio, to crowd together.) An eruption of 
numerous papule, varying in their size, ap~ 
pears on different parts of the body in in- 
fants, during dentition, and has thence been 
denominated the tooth-rash. It is sometimes 
also termed the rank red-gum. About the 
fourth or fifth month after birth, an eruption | 
of this kind usually takes place on the cheeks 
and sides of the nose, extending sometimes 
to the forehead and arms, but rarely to the 
trunk or body. The papulz on the face are 
smaller, and set more closely together than in, 
the red-gum ; their colour is not so vivid, but 
they are generally more permanent. They 
terminate at length with slight exfoliations of 
the cuticle, and often appear again in the 
same places, a short time afterwards. The 
papule which, in this complaint, occasion- 
ally appear on the back or loins, are much 
larger, and somewhat more distant from 
each other, than those on the face. They — 
are often surrounded by an extensive circle 
of inflammation, and a few of them contain 
a semi-pellucid watery fluid, which is re-ab- 
sorbed when the inflammation subsides. In 
the seventh or eighth month, the strophulus 
confertus assumes a somewhat different form ; 
one or two large irregular patches appear on 
the arms, shoulder, or neck ; in which the pa- 
pule are hard, of a considerable size, and 
set so close together, that the whole surface 
is of a high red colour. Most commonly 
the fore-arm is the seat of this eruption, 
the papule rising first on the back of the 
hand, and gradually extending upwards 
along the arm. Sometimes, however, the 
eruption commences at the elbow, and pro- 
ceeds a little upwards and downwards on 
the outside of the arm. It arrives at its 
height in about a fortnight, the papule then 
begin to fade, and become flat at the top, 
afterwards the cuticle exfoliates from the 
part affected, which remains discoloured, 
rough, and irregular, for a week or two 
longer. 3 > 
An obstinate and yery painful modifica- 
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tion of this disease’ takes place, though not 
often, on the lewer extremities, ‘The pa- 
pule spread from the calves of the legs to 
the thighs, nates, loins, and round. the body, 
as high as the navel: being very numerous 
and close together, they produce a conti- 
nuous redness over all the parts aboye men- 
tioned. 

The cuticle, presently, however, shrivelled, 
cracks in various places, and finally separates 
from. the skin in large pieces. During this 
process a new cuticle is formed, notwith- 
standing which the complaint recurs in a 
short time, and goes through the same course 
as before. In this manner successive erup- 
tions take place, during the course of three 
or four months, and perhaps do not, cease 
till the child is one year old, or somewhat 
more. Children necessarily suffer great, un- 
easiness from the heat and irritation occa- 
sioned by so extensive an eruption, yet while 
they are affected with it, they often remain 
free from any internal or febrile complaint. 
This appearance should be distinguished 
from the intertrigo of infants, which exhi- 
bits an uniform, red, smooth, shining sur- 
face, without papule; and which affects 


only the lower part of the nates and inside. 


of the thighs, being produced by the sti- 
mulus of the urine, &c. with which the 
child’s clothes are almost constantly wetted, 
The strophulus confertus, where the child is 
otherwise healthy, is generally ascribed. to 
a state of indigestion, or some feverish com- 
plaint of the mother, or nurse. Dr.. Willan, 
however, asserts that he has more frequently 
geen the eruption when no such cause was 
evident. It may, with more probahility, be 
considered as one of the numerous symp~ 
toms of irritation, arising from the inflamed 
and painful state of the gums in dentition : 
since it. always occurs during that process, 
and disappears soon after the first teeth have 
cut the gums. 


4, The Srophulus volaticus, (from volo, © 


to fly,) is characterized by an appearance of 
gmail circular patches, or clusters of papule, 
arising successively on, different parts of the 
body. The number of papule in each clus- 
ter is from six. to twelve, Both the papule 
and their interstices are of a high red colour. 
These patches continue red, with a little 
heat, or itching, for about four days, when 
they turn brown, and begin to exfoliate. 
As one patch declines, another appears at a 
small distance from it; and in this manner 
the complaint often spreads gradually over 
the face, body, and limbs, not terminating 
sn less than three or four weeks. During 
that time the child has sometimes a quick 


pulse, a white tongue, and seems uneasy 


and fretful. In many cases, however, the 
eruption takes place without any symptoms 
of internal disorder. The above complaint 
has been by some writers denominated ignis 
volaticus infantwm ; under this title Astruc 
. and Lorry have deseribed ong of the forms 
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of erusta lactea, ia which a successive erup- 
tion of pustules takes place on the same spot 
generally about the mouth or eyes, in children 
of different ages, and sometimes in adults. 
The macule volatice infantum mentioned by 
Wittichius, Sennertus, and Sebizeus, agree 
in some respects with the strophulus yolati- 
cus; but they.are described by other Ger- 
man authors as a species of erysipelas, or as 
irregular efflorescences affecting the genitals 
of infants, and often praving fatal. The 
strophulus yolaticus is a complaint by no 
means frequent. In most cases which have 
come under Dr. Willan’s observation, it ap- 
peared between the third and sixth month ; 
in one instance, howeyer, it occurred about 
ten days after birth, and continued three 
weeks, being gradually diffused from the 
cheeks and, forehead to the scalp, afterwards 
to the trunk of the body and to the extre- 
mities; when the patches exfoliated, a red 
surface was left, with a slight border of de- 
tached. cuticle. 

5. Strophulus candidus. (From candeo, 
to shine.) In this form of strophulus, the 
papule are larger than in any of the fore- 
going species. . They have no inflammation 
round their base; their surface is very 
smooth and shining, whence they appear 
to be of a lighter colour than the adjoining 
cuticle. They are diffused, at a consider- 
able distance from each other, over the 
loins, shoulders, and upper part of the 
arms; in any other situation they are sel- 
dom found. 

This eruption affects infants about a year 
old, and most commonly suceeeds some of 
the acute diseases to which they are liable. 
Dr. Willan has observed it on their recovery 
from a catarrhal fever, and after inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, or lungs, The papulz 
continue hard and elevated for about a 
week, then gradually subside and disap~ 

ear. 

STRU'MA. (From struo, to heap up. ) 
This term is applied by some authors to 
scrofula, and by others to an induration of 
the thyroid gland, which is endemial to the 
Tyrolese, Swiss, and others. 

Srru'men. (From strwma, a scrofulous 
tumour.) <A herb so called from its uses in 
healing strumous tumours. — ‘ 

Srru'rntum. (From spvéos, a sparrow 3 
so named from the resemblance of its flow- 
ers to an unfledged sparrow.) ‘The master- 
wort. See Jmperatoria, 

Srrycunoma’n1a. (From spuxvos, night- 
shade, and pavia, madness.) So the antients 
called the disorder produced by eating the 
deadly night-shade. 

STRY’'CHNOS. (From tpvxw, to tor- 
ment; so named from its properties of pro- 
ducing insanity.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzean system. ' 


Srry/cHnos Nux vo'mica. The systematic 
name of the tree whose seed is called the 
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poison-nut. Nur vomica. Nuw metella. 
The nux vomica, lignum colubrinum, and 
faba sancti Ignatii, have been long known 
in the Materia Medica as narcotic poisons, 
brought from the East Indies, ‘while the 
vegetables which produced them were un- 
known, or at least not botanically ascer- 
tained. 

By the judicious discrimination of Lin- 
nzeus, the nux vomica was found to be the 
fruit of the tree described and figured in the 
Hortus Malabaricus, under the name of 
Caniram, cucurbitifera malabariensis, of Plu- 
kenet; Vomica, of Linnzus.’ Now called 
Strychnos mux vomica. 

To this genus also, but upon evidence 
less conclusive, he likewise justly referred 
the colubrinum. But the faba sancti Ig- 
natii he merely conjectured might belong 
to this family, as appears by the query, An 
Strychni ‘species 2. which subsequent disco- 
veries have enabled us to decide in the nega- 
tive; for, in the Supp. Plant, it constitutes 
the new genus Jgnatia, which Loureiro has 
lately confirmed, changing the specific name 
amara to that of philippinica. The strych- 
nos and ignatia are, however, nearly al- 
lied, and both rank under the Order, Soda- 
NACE. 

Dr. Woodville has inquired thus far into 
the botanical origin of these productions, 
from finding that, by medical writers, they 
are generally treated of under the same 
head, and in a very confused and indiscri- 
minate manner. The seed of the fruit, or 
berry of this tree, Strychnos nux vomica, is 
the officinal nux vomica: it is flat, round, 
about an inch broad, and near a quarter of an 
inch thick, with a prominence in the middle 
on both sides, of a grey colour, covered with 
a kind of woolly matter; and internally 
hard and tough like horn. To the taste it 
is extremely bitter, but has no remarkable 
smell, It consists chiefly of a gummy mat- 


ter, which is moderately bitter ; the resinous 


part is very inconsiderable in quantity, but 
intensely bitter; hence rectified spirit has 
been considered its best menstruum. 

Nux vyomica is reckoned amongst the 
most powerful poisons of the narcotic kind, 
especially to brute animals; nor are in- 
stances wanting of its deleterious effects 
upon’the human species. It proves fatal 
to dogs in a very short time, as appears by 
various authorities. Hillefeld and others 
found that it. also poisoned hares, foxes, 
wolves, cats, rabbits, and even some birds, 
as crows end ducks; and Loureiro relates, 
that a horse died in four hours after taking 
a drachm of the seed in an_half-roasted 
state. 

The effects of this baneful drug upon dif- 
ferent animals, and even upon those of the 
same species appear to be rather uncertain, 
and not always in proportion to the quantity 
of the poison given, With some animals it 
produces its effects almost instantaneously ; 
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with others, not till after several hours,-when 
laborious respiration, followed by. torpor, 
tremblings, coma, and conyulsions, usually 
precede the fatal spasms, or tetanus, with 
asp this. drug commonly extinguishes 

e. 

From four cases related of its mortal ef- 
fects upon human subjects, we find the 
symptoms corresponded nearly with those 
which we have here mentioned of brutes $ 
and these, as well as the dissections of 
dogs killed by this poison, not shewing 
any injury done to the stomach or intes- 
tines, prove that the nux vomica acts im- 
mediately upon the neryous system, and 
destroys life by the virulence of its narcotic 
influence, ; 

The quantity of the seed necessary to pro- 
duce this effect upon a strong dog, as appears 
by experiments, need not to be more than a 
scruple; a rabbit was killed by five, and a 
cat by four, grains: and of the four persons 
to whom we have alluded, and who unfortu- 
nately perished by this deleterious drug, one 
was a girl ten years of age, to whom fifteen 
grains were exhibited at twice for the cure 
of an ague. Loss, however, tells us, that 
he took one or two grains of it in substance, 
without discovering any bad effect; and that 
a friend of his swallowed a whole seed 
without injury. 

In Britain, where physicians seem to ob- 
serve the rule Saltem mon mocere, more 
strictly than in many other countries, the 
nux vomica has been rarely, if ever, em- 
ployed as a medicine. On the continent, 
however,and especially in Germany,they haye 
certainly been guided more by the axiom, 
‘¢ What is incapable of doing much harm, 
is equally unable to do much good.” The 
truth of this remark was lately very fully 
exemplified by the practice of Baron Storck, 
and is farther illustrated by the medi- 
cinal character given of nux vomica, which 
from the time of Gesner till that of a mo- 
dern date, has been recommended by a suca 
cession of authors as an antidote te the 
plague, as a febrifuge, as a vermifuge, and 
as a remedy in mania, hypochondriasis, hy~ 
steria, rheumatism, gout, and canine mad- 
ness. In Sweden, it has of late years been 
successfully used in dysentery; but Bergius, 
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who tried its effects in this disease, says, — 


that it suppressed the flux for twelve hours, 
which afterwards returned again. A wo- 
man, who took a scruple of this drug 
night and morning, two successive days, 
is said to have been seized with convul- 
sions and vertigo, notwithstanding which 
the dysenteric symptoms returned, and the 
disorder was cured by other medicines ; 
but a pain in the stomach, the effect of the 
nux vomica, continued afterwards for a long 
time. ‘ 

‘Bergius, therefore, thinks it should only 
be administered in the character of a tonic 
and anodyne, in small doses, (from five tg 
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ten grains,) and not till after proper laxa- 
_ tives have been employed. Loureiro recom- 
mends it as a valuable internal medicine in 
fluor albus; for which purpose he roasts it 
till it becomes perfectly black and friable, 
which renders its medicinal use safe, without 
impairing its efficacy. It is said to have 
been used successfully in the cure of agues, 


and has also been reckoned a specific in py- . 


| rosis, or water-brash. 
Srry'cunos votv'sitis. The systematic 
name of the tree which was supposed to 


afford the Jesuit’s bean. See Jgnatia 
amard. 

Srureracie’N11a. (From stupefacio, to 
stupefy.) Narcotics. 

Sru’rpua. (From supw, to bind.) Stu- 
pa. Stuppa. <A stupe; the same as fo- 
mentation. 


STU’POR. (From stupeo, to be sense- 
less.) Insensibility. 
Sru/ror x /NTIUM. 
teeth on-edge. 
Sru’pra. See Stupha. 
Stye. See Hordeolum. : 
Sry’c1a. (From Styz, a name given by 
the poets to one of the rivers in hell.) A 


Commonly called 
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-water made from sublimate, and directed in . 


old dispensatories, so called from a supposi- 
tion of its poisonous qualities. The dua 
Regia is also thus sometimes called, from its 
corrosive qualities. 

Srvtirorm. (Styliformis ; from stylus, a 
bodkin, and forma, .a likeness. ) Shaped 
like a bodkin, or style. 

Sryur’scus. (From svaos, a bodkin.) A 
tent made in the form of a bodkin. 

STYLO. Names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which are attached 
to the styloid process of the temporal bone; 


as, 
Sryito-cerato-ryowEvs. See Stylo-hy- 
oideus. : 
StyvLo-cHonpRO-HYoIDE us. See Stylo- 
hyoideus. 


STYLO-GLO’SSUS. (Musculus stylo- 
glossus.)  Stylo-glosse, of Dumas. A mus- 
cle situated between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides laterally, which draws the tongue 
aside and backwards. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy from the styloid process, and 
from the ligament which connects that pro- 
cess to the angle of the lower jaw, and is 
inserted into the root of the tongue, runs 
along its sides, and is insensibly lost near 
its tip. 

STYLO-HYOIDE’US. (Musculus sty- 
lo-hyoideus.) Stylo-hyoidien, of Dumas. A 
muscle situated between the lower jaw and 
os hyoides laterally, which pulls the os 
hyoides to one side and a little upwards. 

It is a small, thin, fleshy muscle, situated. 
between the styloid process and os hyoides, 
under the posterior belly and middle tendon 


that muscle. i 


It arises by a long thin tendon, from the. 
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basis and posterior edge of the styloid pro- 
cess, and, descending in an oblique direc 
tion, is inserted into the lateral and anterior 
part of the os hyoides, near-its horn. 

The fleshy belly of this muscle is usually 
perforated on one or both sides, for the 


tricus. 


passage of the middle tendon of the digas- — 


‘Sometimes, though not always, we find 


another smaller muscle placed before the 
stylo-hyoideus, which, from its having 
nearly the same origin and insertion, and 
the same use, is called stylo-hyoideus-alter. 
It seems to have been first known to Eusta- 


chius; so that Douglas was not aware of © 


this circumstance when he placed it amongst 
the muscles discovered by himself. It 
arises from the apex of the styloid process, 
and sometimes, by a broad and thin apo- 
neurosis, from the inner and posterior part 


of the angle of the lower jaw, and is in- 


serted into the appendix, or little horn, of 
the os hyoides. 


The use of these muscles is to pull the ~ 


os hyoides to one side, and a little upwards, 
Sryto-Hrowe'us a/ireR. . See Stylo-hyoi- 
deus. 


Foramen  stylo-mastoideum. 
tween the styloid and mastoid process of 


the temporal bone, through which the por- 


tio dura of the auditory nerve passes to 
the temples. 


STYLO-MASTOID FORAMEN. - 
A hole be- 


STYLO-PHARYNGE'US. (Musculus — 


stylo-pharyngeus.)  Stylo-thyro~pharyngien, 
of Dumas. A muscle situated between the 
lower jaw and os hyoides laterally, which 
dilates and raises the pharynx and thyroid 
cartilage upwards. It arises fleshy from the 
root of the styloid process, and is inserted. 


into the side of the pharynx and back part 


of the thyroid cartilage. 

Srymaro’sIs. 
priapism.) A violent erection of the penis, 
with a bloody discharge. 


(From svw, to have a 


Srypre’ria. (From svdw, to bind; so 
called from its astringent properties.) 
Alum. 

STYPTICS.. (Medicamenta styptica, 


from sudw, to adstringe.) A term’ given 


to those substances which possess the power — 


tine, alum, &c. 
Sryracrriua. (From styrax, storax, and 


‘of stopping hemorrhages, such as turpen- — 


fluo, to flow.) Liquid storax. See Liguid- — 
ambra. ‘ 
STY’RAX. (From svpat, a reed, in 


which it was used to be preserved. ) 


1. The name of a genus of plants in the » 
Linnean system. Class, Decandria. Or- — 


der, Monogynia. 


2. The pharmacopeial name of the Sty- ; 


rax calamita. 


Sry’/Rax a‘LBAs. See Myrorylon perui- 
of the digastricus, near the upper edge of ferum. 


Sry/Rax BE’NZOIN. 


- 


The systematic name — 


of the tree which affords the gum bengoin, — 


t 
i 
<’ 
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Assa dulcis. “Assa 
Liquor cyreniacus. Balzoinum. 

Benjui.  Benjuin. Gum- 
benjamin. This substance is classed, by 
modern chemists, among the  balsams. 
There are two kinds of benzoin: benzoe 
amygdaloides, which is formed of white 
tears, resembling almonds, united together 
by a brown matter; and common benxzoin, 
which is brown and without tears. The 
tree which affords this balsam, formerly 
called Laurus benzoin. Benxoifera. Arbor 
benici, is the Styrax, foliis oblongis acumi- 
natis, subtus tomentosis, racemis compositis 
longitudine foliorum, of Dryander, from 
which it is obtained by incisions. The 
benzoin of the shops is usually in very 
large brittle masses. When chewed, it 
imparts very little taste, except that it im- 
presses on the palate a slight sweetness; 
its smell, especially when rubbed or heated, 
is extremely fragrant and agreeable. It 
has rarely been used medicinally in a sim- 
ple state, but its preparations are much 
esteemed against inveterate coughs and 
phthisical complaints, unattended with much 
fever; it has also been used as a cosmetic, 
and in the way of fumigation, for the reso- 
lution of indolent tumours. The acid of 
benzoin is employed in the tinctura cam- 
phore composita, and a tincture is directed 
to be made of the balsam. 

Sry’Rax catami’ra. Storax in the cane, 
because it was formerly brought to us in 
reeds, or canes. See Styrax benzoin. 

Sry’rax coxa’ta. Strained storax. 

Sry’rax trquipa. Liquid storax. 
Liguidambra. 

Sry/rax orrictna’Lis. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the solid 
storax. Officinal storax. Styrav, foliis 
ovatis, subtus villosis, racemis simplicibus 
folio brevioribus, of Linneus. ‘There are 
two kinds of storax to be found in the 
shops; the one is usually in irregular com- 
pact masses, free from impurities, of a 
reddish-brown appearance, and interspersed 
with whitish tears, somewhat like gum am- 
moniac, or benzoin; it is extremely fra- 
grant, and upon the application of heat 
readily melts. This has been called storar 
in lump, red storax ; and when in separate 
tears, storax in tears. The other kind, 
which is called the common storax, is in 
large masses, very light, and bears no ex- 
ternal resemblance whatever to the former 
storax, as it seems almost wholly composed 
of dirty saw-dust, caked together by resi- 
nous matter. Storax was formerly used in 
catarrhal complaints, coughs, asthmas, ob- 
structions, &c. In the present practice it 
is almost totally disregarded, notwithstand- 
ing it is an efficacious remedy in nervous 
diseases. 

Sry’Rax RuU'BRA. 
in the tear. 

Supace’zas cu'pri. See Verdigris. 


Benxoete Benjoinum. 


odorata. 
B ENON. 


See 


Red storax, or storax 
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Subacetate of copper. See Verdigris. 
Suzata’Ris vena. The vein of the 


axilla or arm-pit. 


SuzscarzoNnas pota’ssm. See Potasse 


subcarbonas. 

Suscarzo Nas FERRI. See Ferri subcars 
bonas. 

Suzcarzo’nas ptu'mz. See Plumbi sub-« 
carbonas. m 

Suzcarvizaci’Neum. (From sub, under, 


and cartilago, a cartilage.) The hypochon- 
drium, or part of the body which lies under 
the cartilages of the spurious ribs. 
SUBCLAVIAN ARTERY. (From 
sub, under, and clavis, a key, because the 
clavicles were supposed to resemble the 
key of the antients.) The right subcla- 
vian arises from the arteria innominata, 
and proceeds under the clavicle to the 
axilla. The left subclavian arises from 
the arch of the aorta, and ascends under 
the left clavicle to the axilla. The sub- 
clavians in their course give off the internal 
mammary, the cervical, the vertebral, and 
the superior intercostal arteries. 
SUBCLAVIAN VEIN. This receives 
the blood from the veins of the arm, and 
runs into the vena cava superior. 
SUBCLA’VIUS. (Musculus subclavius ; 
from sub, under, and clavicula, the chan- 
nel bone, as being situated under the cla- 
vicle, or channel bone.) Subclavianus. Costo- 
claviculaire, of Dumas. A muscle, situated 
on the anterior part of the thorax, which 
pulls the clavicle downwards and forwards. 
It arises tendinous from the cartilage that 
joms the first rib to.the sternum, is in- 
serted after becoming fleshy into the infe- 
rior part of the clavicle, which it occupies 
from within an inch, of the sternum as far 
outwards as to its connection, by a liga- 


ment, with the coracoid process of the 
scapula, 
SUBCRURZ’I. Two little muscular 


slips sometimes found under the crureus ; 
they are inserted into the capsular ligament 
which they pull up. 
SUBCUTANEOUS GLANDS. Glan- 
dule subcutanee. These are sebaceous 
glands lying under the skin, which they 
perforate by their excretory ducts. 
Suzcuta’NEus. The platysma myoides 
muscle. 
SuBER. 
cus suber. 
Sustimame/ntum. (From sublimo, to . 
lift up.) The pendulous substance which 
floats in the middle of the urine. 
Sublimate. See Hydrargyri oxymurias. 
SUBLIMATION. (Sublimatio, front 
sublimo, to raise or sublime.) This chemi- 
cal process differs from evaporation only in 
being confined to solid substances, It is 
usually performed either for the purpose 
of purifying certain substances, and disen- 
gaging them from extraneous matters; or 
else to reduce into vapour, and combine, 
31. 


Cork. The cork-tree, See Quer- 


» A variety of the apoplexia suffocata. 


the shoulder-blade. ) 


$50 SUB 
under that form, principles which would 
Hive unitéd ‘with greater difficulty if they 


had not been brought to that state of ex 


_ treme division. 


As all fluids are volatile by heat; and 
cotiseqtiently eapable of being separated, 
in most cases, from fixed matters, so va- 
rious solid bodies are subjected to a ‘similar 
treatment. Fluids are said to distil, and 
solids to sublime, thowgh sometimes both 
aré obtdined in oné and the samé oper: 
ation. If the subliming matter concretes 
into a solid hafd miass, it is comtnonly 
called. a sublimate ; if into a powdery form, 
flowers. . x; 

“ The principal subjects of this operation 
aré; volatilé alkaline salts; neutral salts, 
composed of volatile alkali atid acids, as sal 
ammoniat; the salt of amber; and flowers 
of benzoin, shercurial preparations, and 
sulphur. Bodies of. themselves not vola- 
tile aré frequently made to sublime by the 
mixture of volatile ones; thus iron is carried 
over by sal amrnoniac in the preparation 
of the flores martiales, or ferrum ammo- 

The fumes of solid bodies in close ves- 
sels rise but @ little way, and adhere to 
that part of the vessel where they con- 
crete. : 

SUBLIMIS. See Flexor brevis digi- 
torum pedis, and Flexor sublimis perforatus. 

SUBLINGUAL GLANDS.  Glan- 
dule sublinguales vel Bartholiniane vel Rivi- 


niane. The glands which ate situated under 


the tongue, and secrete saliva. Their ex- 
eretory ducts are called Rivinian from their 
discoverer. 
' SUBLUXA/‘TIO. Asprain. | 
SUBMERSION. (Submersio, from sub, 
under, and mergo, to sink.) Nagar 
au- 
vages terms it asphyxia immersorum. _ 
Susmu’rias uypra/reyri. See Hydrar- 
gyri submurtas. 


Susorsrra’rivs. The suborbitary nerve ; 
a branch. of the fifth pair. . Se 
SUBSCAPULA/RIS: (Musculus sub- 


scapularis, from sub, under, and scapula, 
Sous-scapulo-trochi- 
mien, of Dumas. The name of this muscle 
sufficiently indicates its situation. It is 
composed of many fasciculi of tendinous 
and fleshy fibres, the marks of which we see 
imprinted on the under surface of the sca- 
pula: These fasciculi, which arise from all 
the basis of that bone internally, and like- 
wise from its superior, as well as from one- 
half of its inferior costa, unite to form a con- 


siderable flat tendon which adheres to the’ 


capsular ligament, and is inserted into the 
yipper part of the lesser tuberosity at the 
head of the os humeri. 

_ The principal use of this muscle is to roll 
the arm inwards. It likewise serves to 
bring it close to the ribs; and, from its ad- 


suc 


hesion to the. capsular ligament, it prévents 
that membrane from being pinchéd. .. 

- SUBSU'LTUS TE’NDINUM. (Sub- 
stiltus, from sabsulto, to leap.) | Weak con- 
vulsive motions or twitchings of the tendons; 
mostly of the hands, generally observed in 
thé extréme stages of putrid fever. ay 

Susu/srres. . (From ‘sub, under, and 
ubéra; the breasts.) This term hath been 
used by sortie writers for those infarits who 
yet suck; in distitiction from those who are 
weaned, and then are called exuberes: 


- 


Succa’eo. The rob 6f conserve of 
fruit. 
SUCCEDA’NEUM. A medicine sub-« 


stituted for others. 


Succenturia’t1 mu'scut1. The pyra- 
midal muscles of the belly. 

Succenturia‘tt re'nNEs: Two glands 
lying above the kidneys. iit 

SUCCINATE:  jSticcinas. Salts form 


ed by the combination of the acid of amber; 
or succinic acid, with different bases; as; 
succinate of potash; succinate of copper, &c. 

Succi'NGENs MeEMBRA’NA, The dia- 
phragm. 

SUCCINIC ACID. Aeidum succi- 
nicum. Sal succini: The succinie atid is 
drawn from amber by sublimation in 4 
gentle heat, and rises in a concrete form into 
the neck of the subliming vessel: The 
operation must not be pushed too far, nor 
by too strong a fire, otherwise the oil of 
amber rises along with the acid. — 

SU’CCINUM. (From siicctis, juice; 
because it was thought to exude from a 
tree.) See Amber. sx 

Su'ccrnum cinz/‘rEum. Thé ambergris 
is so called by some authors. See Amber- 
gris. 

Su’ccinum cri'skuM. 
sometimes so called. Sée Ambergris. 

Su'ccinum o'trum. . See Olewm suiccini. 

Su’ccinum Preeara tum. Prepared am- 
ber. See Amber. 

Succr’sa. (From swuccido, to éut; 86 
named from its béiig indénted, and as it 
were cut in pieces.) Devil’s bit. A spe- 
cies of the genus Scabiosa. 

Su’cct scoxs'ticr. Thé jitice of Eng. 
lish scurvy-grass, &c. 

Succory. See Cichorium: ° 
~ Su’ccusus. See Incubus. 

SU’CCUS. Juice. 

Su’ccus aca’ciay ve'Rx. 
vera. 

Su’ccus aconi'tt spissa’rus, 
nitum. 

Svu’ccus Ba’cca sameu’ct spissa'rus. An 
aperient and deobstruent extract, often em 
ployed diluted with water in the cure of 
catarrhal affections. 

Su'ccus BELLADO'NN& spissa’tus. See 
Atropa Belladonna. 

Su’ccus cicu’ra spissa/tus. 
mums ; 


See Acacia 


See Aco- 


The ambergtis is | 


See Co- wv 


' 


sue 


Su'ceus. cocuta’Rra compo'sirus. A 
warm aperient and diuretic, mostly éxhibitz 
ed in the cure of diseases of thé skin arising 
from scurvy: 

Su’ccus cyre#nacus. 
wort. 

Svu’ccus ca’statcus. See Gastric juice. 

Su’ccus Gtycirnni’zm. Spanish liquo- 


Juice of laser- 


rice. 
Su’ccus HeLIOTRO PH. See Croton tinc- 
toriwm. ae 
Su’ccus Hyoscx/AmMi sprésalttsi See 
YyOscyamus. ; 
Sv’ccus 'Nvicus pu'RcANS. Gariboge. 


Su’ccus Lactu’cm viro'sm& sprssa*aivs, 
See Lactwcea virosa. 

Su’ccus timo’Nis srissa'tus; 
medica. . 

So’ccus trquori't1a. Spanish liquorice. 

Su’ccus pruno’rRuM sytve'stRium. Aca- 
cia Germanica. See Prunus spinosa. 

Su/ceus srissa’rus BACCO’RUM sAMBu'ct. 
Rob of elder-berries. 

SUDA™MINA. (Sudamen, from sudor, 
sweat.) Hidroa. Boa. Vesicles resem- 
bling millet-seeds in form and magnitude, 
which appear suddenly, without fever, espe- 


See Citrus 


‘cially in the summer-time after much labour 


and sweating. 

Supa'tio. (From sudor, sweat.) A 
sweating. See Ephidrosis. — 

Supato’R1um. (From sudo, to sweat.) 
A stew or Sweating-house. 

Su’por a/Neuicus. Called also Hydrono- 
sus.  Hydropyretos. Gargeatio. The 
sweating sickness of England; an énde- 
mie fever. Dr. Cullen thinks it a species 
of typhus. This disorder is thus named 
from its first appearing in this island, and 
acquires the title of sudor, from the pa- 
tient suddenly breaking out into a profuse 
sweat, which forms the great character of the 
disedse. ; 

SUDORI'FICA. (Sudorifica, sc. me- 
dicamenta, from sudor, sweat, and _facio, to 
make.) Hydrotica. Hydrotopsea. A sy- 
nonym of diaphoretics. See Diaphoretigs. 

Surrime’ntum. (From suffimen, a per- 
fume.) Hypocapnisma. A suffumigation, 
a perfume. 

Surri'tus. The same. 

Surroca’t10 HySTE’RICA. 
affection of the throat. 

Surroca’tio stri’puLA. The croup. 

Surrumication.  (Suffumigatio, from 
sub, under, and fumigo, to smoke.) The 
burning odorous substances to remove an 
evil smell, or destroy miasma. 

Surru’sio. (From suffundo, to pour 
down; so called because the antients sup- 
posed the opacity proceeded from something 
running under the crystalline humour.) A 
cataract. 

SuFFv’sIo AURIGINO’SA. 

Sugar. See Saccharum. | 

Sugar of Lead. See Plumbi superacetas. 

Sugar of Milk, A substance produced 


A convulsive 


A jaundice. 


martial pyrites, or iron pyrites. 


svt 


saline substance to which this name has been 


given. 
_Suatttation. (Sugillatio. From st 
gillo, to stain.) A bruise. A spot or 


mark made by a leech or cupping-glass, 

SU’LCUS. A groove or furrow; #64 
nerally applied to the bones. 

SULPHAS. (From sulphur; briiic 
stone.) A sulphate or salt formed’ by thé 
union of the sulphuric acid with different 
bases, 

Su’irHas ALUMINO'sus. 
Alumen. 

Sv’LrHAs amMo’Nim. 
triolatum, of Bergman. Sal ammoniacum 
secretum, of Glauber. Vitriolum amimo- 
niacale. This salt has been found native in the 
neighbourhood of some volcanoes. It is 
esteemed diuretic and deobstruenit, and éx~ 
hibited in the same diseases as the muriate 
of ammonia. 

Su'resas cu’pri. See Cupri sulphas. 

Su’tpuas re/rri. See Ferri sulphas. 

Su’trmas uypRa’Reyri. See Hydrargy. 
rus vitriolatus. 

Su’kPHAs MAGNeE’sLa. 
sulphas. 

Su’trHas pPora’ssm. 
phas. 

Su/trHas sopm. See Sode sulphas. 

Su'trnas zi'nc1. See Zinci sulphas. 

Sulphate. See Sulphas. 

Su'tenrre. Sulphis. A salt formed by 
the combination of the sulphurous acid with 
different bases: as sulphite of potash, ammo= 
macal sulphite, &c. 

SU’LPHUR. 4bric. -Alcubrith. 
pater. Appebrioc. Aquala, Aquila. Chi- 
bur. Chybur. Cibur. Sulphur, which is 
also known by the name of brimstone, is 
the only simple combustible substance which 
nature offers pure and in abundance. It 
was the first known of all. It is found in 
the earth, and exists externally in depo- 
sitions, in sublimed incrustations, and on 
the surface of certain waters, principally 
near burning volcanoes. It is found com- 
bined with many metals. It exists in ve. 
getable substances, and has lately been dis- 
covered in the albumen of eggs. 

Sulphur in the mineral kingdom is either 
in a loose powder, or compact; and then 
either detached or in veins. It is found in 
the greatest plenty in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes or pseudo-volcanoes, whether 
modern or extinct as at Solfatara, &c. and. 
is deposited as a crust on stones contiguous 
to them, either. crystallized or amorphous. 
It is frequently met with in mineral waters, 
and in caverns adjacent to volcanoes; some. 
times also in coal-mines. ‘It is found in 
combination with most of the metals. When 
united to iron it forms the mineral called 
All the 
ores known by the name of pyrites, of which 
there are a vast page are combinations of 
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Alum. See 


Alkali volatile vi- 


See Magnesie 


See Potasse sul- 


An= 


83h 


from whey, which, if not sour, cohtaing % 
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sulphur with different metalss and hence the - 


names of copper, tin, arsenical, &c. pyrites. 
‘It exists likewise in combination with alu- 
mine and lime; it then constitutes different 
kinds of schistus, or alum ores. 

Physical Properties. — Sulphur is a com~- 
bustible, dry, and exceedingly brittle body, 
of a pale lemon-yellow colour. Its specific 
gravity is 1.990. It is destitute of odour, 
except when rubbed or heated. It is of a 
peculiar faint taste. It frequently crystal- 
lizes in entire or truncated. octahedra, or in 
needles. Ifa piece of sulphur of a con- 
siderable size, be very gently heated, as for 
example, by holding it in the hand and 
squeezing it firmly, it breaks to pieces with 
a crackling noise. It is a non-conductor of 
electricity, and hence it becomes electric by 
friction. _When heated, it first softens be- 
fore it melts, and its fusion commences at 
218° Fahr. ; it is capable of subliming at a 
lower temperature ; and takes fireat 560°. In 
the beginning of fusion it is very fluid, but 
by continuing the heat it grows tough, and 
its colour changes to a reddish brown. If 
in this condition it be poured into water, it 
remains as soft as wax, and yields to any 
impression. 


it unites with most of the earths and with 
all alkalies, and becomes soluble, when thus 
combined, in water. It unites to’ most of 
the metals, and renders them brittle and 
fusible. It is soluble in oils; water takes 
up a minute quantity, as does ardent spirit 
by means of heat. It dissolves in hydrogen 
gas. It does not readily combine with char- 
coal, but unites to phosphorus by fusion. 

Sulphur, like all combustible bodies, 
burns in proportion to the quantity of oxy- 
gen which combines with it. Sulphur, 
heated in a close vessel, sublimes without 
alteration. It is not changed by exposure 
to air. It is attacked by the nitric acid 
when poured on it in its fused state. 

If melted sulphur be exposed in the open 
air to an increase of heat, it takes‘fire and 
burns with a blue flame and suffocating 
vapour. The result of this combustion is 
sulphurous acid. According to the slow or 
rapid combustion, it absorbs different quan- 
tities of oxigen, and the produced acid differs 
in its properties. 

Method of obtaining Sulphur.— A pro- 


digious quantity of sulphur is obtained from — 


Solfatara in Italy. This volcanic country 
every where exhibits marks of the agency of 
subterraneous fires; almost all the ground 
is bare, and white; and is every where 
sensibly warmer than the atmosphere, in the 
greatest heat of summer; so that the feet of 
persons walking there are burnt through 
their shoes. It is impossible not to observe 
the sulphur, for a sulphurous vapour which 


rises through different apertures is every 


where perceptible, and gives reason to be- 


In time, however, it hardens: 
"again, and recovers its former consistence. 
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lieve that there is a subterraneous fire under- 
neath from which that vapour proceeds. 
From pyrites sulphur is extracted, in the 
large way by the following process: 
Pyrites is broken into small pieces, and 


put into large earthen tubes which are ex~- 


posed to the heat of a furnace. A square 
vessel of cast iron, containing water, is con- 


nected, as a receiver with the tube in the fur-- 


nace. ‘The action of the fire proceeds, and 
the sulphur, being thus melted, is gradually 
accumulated on the water in the receiver. 
It is then removed from this receiver, and 
melted in large iron ladles; in consequence 
of which, the earthy parts with which it was 
contaminated are made to subside ‘to the 
bottom of the ladle, leaving the purified 
sulphur aboye. It is then again melted and 
suffered. to cool gradually, in order to free it 
from the rest of the impurities. It is then 
tolerably pure, and constitutes the sulphur 
we meet with in large masses or lumps in 
the market. 

In order to form it into rolls, it is again 
melted and poured into cylindrical wooden 
moulds, in these it takes the form in which 
we usually see it in commerce, as roll 
sulphur. 

Flowers of sulphur, as they are called, are 
formed by subliming purified sulphur with a 
gentle heat in close rooms, where the sub- 
limed sulphur is collected, though the article 
met with in general under that name is no- 
thing but sulphur finely powdered. 

Method of purifying Sulphur. — Take one 
part of flowers of sulphur, boil it in twenty 
parts of distilled water in a glass vessel for 
about a quarter of an hour; let the sulphur 
subside, decant the water, and then wash the 
sulphur repeatedly in distilled water: having 
done this, pour over it three parts of pure 
nitro-muriatic acid, diluted with one part of 
distilled water, boil it again in a glass vessel 
for about a quarter of an hour, decant the 
acid, and wash the sulphur in distilled water 
till the fluid passes tasteless, or till it does 
not change the blue colour of tincture ‘of 
cabbage, or litmus. The sulphur thus care-~ 
fully treated is pure sulphur fit for philaso- 
phical experiments. . 

Sulphur has been long an esteemed article 
of the Materia Medica; it stimulates the 


system, loosens the belly, and promotes the 


insensible perspiration. It pervades the 
whole habit, and manifestly transpires 
through the pores of the skin, as appears 
from the sulphurous smell of persons who 
have taken it, and from silver being stained. 
in their pockets of a blackish colour. In 
the stomach it is probably combined with 
hydrogen. It is acelebrated remedy against 
cutaneous diseases, particularly psora, both 
given internally and applied externally. It. 
has likewise been recommended in rheumatic 
pains, flying gout, rickets, atrophy, coughs, 
asthmas, and other disorders of the breast 
and lungs, and particularly in catarrhs of 
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the chronic kind, also in colica pictonum, 
‘worm cases, and to lessen salivation. . 

Yn hemorrhoidal affections it is almost 
specific; but in most of these cases it is 
advantageously combined with some cooling 
purgative, especially supertartrate of potash. 

The preparations of sulphur directed to be 
used by the London and Edinburgh Col- 
Jeges, are the Sulphur lotum, Sulphur pre- 
cipitatum, and Sulphur sublimatum. 

Su’LrHUR ANTIMO'NIT PRagrrTA’TUM. 
Sulphur auratum antimonii. This prepar- 
ation of antimony appears to have rendered 
that called kermes mineral unnecessary. 
It is a yellow hydro-sulphuret of antimony, 
.and therefore called hydro-sulphuretum stibii 
luteum. As an alterative and sudorific it is 
in high estimation, and given in diseases of 
the skin and glands; and joined with calo- 
mel, it is one of the most powerful and pe- 
netrating alteratives we are in possession of. 

Su’trnxur avra’tum antimo'Nu. See 
Sulphur antimonii precipitatum. 

Su’traur o'tum. Washed sulphur, 
Flores sulphuris loti. ‘* Take of sublimed 
sulphur, a pound. Pour on boiling water 
so that the acid, if there be any, may be en- 
tirely washed away; then dry it.’ The dose 
is from half a drachm to two drachms. 

Su’trnur pracieira’tum. Lac sulphuris. 
¢ ‘Take of sublimed sulphur, a pound, fresh 
lime, two pounds, water four gallons; boil 
the sulphur and lime together in the water, 
then strain the solution through paper, and 
drop in as much muriatic acid as may be 
necessary to precipitate the sulphur ; lastly, 
wash this by repeated affusions of water 
until it is tasteless.’” This preparation is 
mostly preferred to the flowers of sulphur, 
in consequence of its being freed from its 
impurities. The dose is from half a drachm 
to three drachms. 

Su’trnur Susuma’rum. Sublimed sul- 
phur. See Sulphur. 

Su’tryur vi'vum. 

Sulphur-wort. 

Sulphurated hydrogen gas. 
gas, sulphuretted. 

Sulphure. See Sulphuret. 

Sulphureous acid. See Sulphurous acid gas. 

Surruvrer. Sulphuretum. Sulphure. A 
combination of sulphur with different alka- 
line, earthy, and metallic bases. 

SutpHure’tum amMo'nim. Hepar sul- 
phuris volatile. Boyle’s or Beguine’s fum- 
ing spirit. Sulphuret of ammonia is ob- 
tained in the form of a yellow fuming 
liquor, by the ammonia and_ sulphur 
uniting whilst in a state of gas during dis- 
tillation. It excites the action of the ab- 
sorbent system, and diminishes arterial ac- 
tion, and is given internally in diseases 
arising from the use of mercury, phthisis, 
diseases of the skin, and the phlegmasia : 
externally it is prescribed in the form of 

bath m_ paralysis, contractura, psora, and 
other cutaneous diseases, 


Native sulphur. 
See Peucedanum. 
See Hydrogen 
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Surenvure’rum ca'tcrs. Hepar calcis. 
Sulphuret of lime. It is principally used 
as a bath in various diseases of the skin. 
Surpnure’tuMm uypra/RGyRI NI'GRUM. 
See Hydrargyri sulphuretum nigrum. 
SutpHuRETuM uypra/R¢yRI RUBRUM. 
See Hydrargyri sulphuretum rubrum 
Sutenure'tum rora’ssx. See Potassee 
sulphuretum. 
SuLPHURE’TUM so’D&. 
of soda and sulphur. 
Sutpuure’rum $svi'su Navi’vum. Sul- 
phuretum stibii nigrum. Aniimonium cru- 
dum. Native sulphuret of antimony, It 
is from this ore that all our preparations of 
antimony are made. See Antimony. 
SULPHURIC ACID. Acidum sul- 
phuricum. Oil of vitriol. Vitriolic acid. 
Sulphuric acid consists of sulphur, which 
constitutes its basis, and of oxygen. It 
frequently occurs in combination with alka- 
lis, earths, and metals; but seldom in a 
state’ of purity, and whether at all, has 
been doubted. For chemical, medical, and 
other purposes, it is obtained by the rapid 
combustion of sulphur with nitre, and the 
decompostion of metallic and earthy sul- 
phates by fire. If melted sulphur be ex- 
posed in open air to an increased heat, it 
takes fire, is entirely consumed, and burns 
with a flame, and an acid suffocating va- 
pour. The sulphur is by this combustion 
changed to an acid. If the heat by which 
burning sulphur is consumed be only weak, 
its flame is blue, and the acid then gene- 
rated is imperfect, very volatile, and aéri- 
form. This imperfect sulphuric acid is 
the sulphurous “acid. The sulphuric acid 
may be obtained by different methods; that 
prepared in England is by the combustion 
of sulphur; for which purpose peculiar apart- 
ments, with their insides lined with lead, 
are constructed, in order to enclose the 
burning sulphur. But because the sulphur 
would in that situation be soon extin- 
guished, and never burn with due vivacity, 
about the eighth part of its weight of 
nitre is mingled with it to supply vital 
air, without which no combustion can 
exist. Both the water at the bottom of 
the chamber, and also the aqueous vapours 


A combination 


conveyed into it, imbibe the sulphuric acid 


as it forms. The weak or dilute acid thus 
obtained is collected and concentrated by 
evaporating the superfluous water in glass 
vessels. _ Sulphuric acid, concentrated - in 
this manner, is sold under the name of 
English oil of vitriol, oleum vitrioli, to 
distinguish it from another species, called. 
Saxon oil of vitriol, which is obtained from 
green vitriol by distillation. Every kind of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, formerly found 
in commerce, was prepared by distilla- 
tion from green vitriol, or copperas; and 
it is on this account that the sulphuric acid 
is generally called vitriolic acid. Oil of 
yitriol ig a yery strong acid, burns and 
313 
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,. When pure, it has 
neither colour nor smell, but is yery apt 
to turn more or less brown, and of a sul- 
phureous odour, by combustible, animal, 
and vegetable matter, as is usually the case 
with what is sold in the shops. If sulphu- 
ric acid be highly concentrated, it congeals 
at a. temperature of 48°, and becomes a 
crystalline mass, formerly termed glacial 
oil of vitriol. Mixed with water it becomes 
hot, and is then termed spirit of vitriol. 
Sulphuric “acid is a powerful antiseptic and 
tonic: it is given, properly diluted, in the 
dose of from one to three drops with cin- 
chona and other medicines in the cure of 
fevers and debilities, and it is often applied 
externally, when very much diluted, against 
psora and some chronic affections of the skin. 

Su’trnuris Fio’Res. See Sulphur subli- 

matum. 
- SULPHUROUS ACID GAS. Se- 
veral philosophers have paid attention to the 
properties of this gas and its combinations ; 
but Berthollet was the first who published 
an accurate account of it, which Fourcroy 
and Vauquelin, haye investigated still more 
completely. Their paper is inserted. in the 
Annales de Chimie, II. 54. and copied \into 
Nicholson’s Journal, vol. I. p. 313. 

When sulphur is united to oxygen it 
forms an acid, When the quantity of oxy- 
gen is sufficient to oxygenate a given quan- 
tity of sulphur completely, the result is a 
perfect acid called sulphuric acid. ‘If a 


less quantity of oxygen is made use of, the 


result is an imperfect acid, capable of tak- 
ing the gaseous state. To this gaseous 
fluid the name of sulphurous acid gas is 
given. It: becomes obvious from this, that 
sulphurous acid gas has the same relation to 
sulphuric acid as phosphorous acid has to 
the phosphoric acid. At least this gas occu- 
pies the middle place between sulphur and 
sulphuric acid. 

_ Properties. —- Sulphurous acid gas is a 
permanently elastic aériform fluid at the 
ordinary pressure and temperature of our 
atmosphere. Its odour is strong and suffo- 
cating. It cannot maintain combustion, 
nor the respiration of animals. Its weight 
is more than double that of atmospheric air. 
Its specific gravity according to Bergman is 
0.00246,and 0.00251,according to Lavoisier. 
It is not inflammable. One hundred cubic 
inches of it weigh nearly 63 grains. It is 
composed, according to Fourcroy, of 85 


sulphur and 15 oxygen, but subsequent ex- 


periments haye made the proportions equal. 
It is acid ; it first reddens and then destroys 
the greater part of the vegetable colours. 
It exerts little action on the metals, and has 
a weak attraction to alkalis and earths. It 
has the property of whitening silk and giv- 
ing it a lustre. Priestley, Bergman, Ber- 
thollet, &c. say that at high temperatures.it 
deposits sulphur, but Fourcroy and Vau- 
quelin, in consequence of some new experi- 
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ments, deny: this assertion. ' Phosphorus has 
no action upon it. Its attraction for oxy- 
gen when dry, at the common temperature, 
is very feeble, but, if the smallest quantity 
of moisture be present, the union of the two 
gases is much favoured. At high temper= 
atures the combination is more speedily 
effected. When a mixture of sulphurous 
acid gas and oxygen gas is made to pass 
through an ignited tube, the two gases com- 
bine and sulphuric acid is formed. © When 
this gas is passed into water cooled down to 
the freezing point, the union is very rapid. 
Water cooled to forty degrees absorbs one- 
third part of its weight of sulphurous acid 
gas. It speedily melts ice. Water satu- 
rated with it may be frozen without parting 
with its gas; hut when water, which has 
been saturated with it is exposed to heat, 
it is filled with a vast number of bubbles 
which continually increase and rise to the 
surface ; these bubbles are the gas separat- 
ing from it. It is absorbed by oil, ether, 
and sulphuric acid, the latter when satu- 
rated with it acquires the property of smoak- 
ing when exposed to air; its colour is al- 
tered to a yellowish-brown, and its odour 
is penetrating like that of the gas. . When 
the acid thus saturated with the’ gas, is ex- 
posed a few degrees below the freezing 
point, it congeals or freezes into a crystal- 
line mass. The same happens when. sub- 
mitted to distillation. It decomposes nitric 
and oxymuriatic acid, and dissolves: cam- 
phor. Sulphuyrous acid gas and’ hydrogen 
gas have no action upon each other at com- 
mon temperatures, but if they are passed 
through an ignited tube, a decomposition is 
effected. Charcoal likewise decomposes 
sulphurous acid gas at a high temperature. 
Monge and Clouet affirm that by extreme 
artificial cold and a strong pressure exerted 
at the same time, they rendered sulphurous 
acid gas fluid. 

Methods of obtaining Sulphurous Acid Gas. 
—1. Take one part of mercury and four of 
concentrated sulphuric acid ; put them into 
a glass retort connected with the pneumatic 
quicksilver-trough, and apply the heat of a 
lamp to the mixture till it boils. On conti- 
nuing the heat, as the mercury is acted upon, 
sulphyrous acid gas will be obtained in 
abundance. 

In this case a partial decomposition of the 
sulphuric acid takes place. The mercury 
abstracts part of its oxygen and becomes 
converted into an oxyde; the sulphuric acid 


in consequence of the loss of oxygen, be- 


comes conyerted into sulphurous acid, which 
takes the gaseous form at the common tem- 
perature. 
2. Sulphurous acid gas may likewise be 
obtained by the slow combustion of sulphur 
in a close vessel. . 
Explanation. — During the burning of 
the sulphur in a confined quantity of atmo-_ 
spheric air, it combines with the oxygen ; 
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contained in it; this, however, not being 
sufficient to oxygenate the sulphur com-~- 
pletely, the result is an imperfect aériform 
acid, or sulphurous acid gas, which remains 
mixed with the azote. 

' 8. Sulphuous acid gas may also be ob- 
tained by decomposing sulphite of potash or 
soda, either by heat alone, or by the affu- 
sion of acids. 

4. If charcoal be moistened with sulphu- 
ric acid, and then exposed to distillation, 
the products are carbonic acid gas and sul- 
phurous acid gas. ae 

During this operation the charcoal attracts 
part of the oxygen of the sulphuric acid, 
and forms carbonic acid gas. The sulphu- 
ric acid is therefore partly de-oxidated and 
becomes converted into sulphurous acid. gas. 

5. Sulphurous acid gas is likewise formed. 
by distilling sulphur with the oxides of mer- 
cury, lead, tin, manganese, &c. 

In these processes the sulphur attracts the 
oxygen of the metallic oxides, and becomes 
converted into sulphurous ‘acid gas, while 
the oxydes are partially restored to the me- 
tallic state. 

Water impregnated with sulphurous acid 
gas forms 
hace SULPHUROUS ACID. 

1. To prepare sulphurous acid take one 
part of mercury and four of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, put them into a retort fur- 
nished with a receiver, and connected with 
Burkitt’s or Pepys’s apparatus. The sul- 
phurous acid gas which is disengaged is ab- 
sorbed by the water in the vessel, and con- 
stitutes sulphurous acid. 

2. Sulphurous acid is likewise formed 
during the slow combustion of sulphur, 
when water is present. , 

The: salts formed by the combination of 
sulphurous acid with different bases, are 
called .sulphites. rs 

Sulphur, washed. See Sulphur lotwm. 

Sulphur, precipitated. See Sulphur prea- 


cipitatum. 

Sultan flower. The Centaurea moschata, 
of Linnzus. 

Sumacu. (Sumak, from samak, to be 


red; so called from its red berry.) See 
Rhus coriaria. 
Sumach, elm-leaved. See Rhus coriaria. 


Su’men. (Arab.) The lower or fat part 
of the belly. 
Sun-dew. See Drosera rotundifolia. 


Surrrace'tas Piu'Msi. Superacetate of 
lead. See Plumbi superacetas. i 

Surerarse’N1as pors’ssa. Superarseniate 
of potash. A compound of potash with 
excess of arsenic acid. It was called Mac- 
quer’s Arsenical Salt, from its discoverer ; 
and has been sometimes given in medicine, 
possessing similar properties to those of the 
white oxyde of arsenic. 

Surz’reus. See Rectus superior oculi. 

SUPERCI’LIUM. . See Eyebrow. 

Surzaci'tium ve NeRis. The milfoil or 
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yarrow was fonce so termed. See Achillea 
millefolium. ' heart wee 

SUPERFGTATION.  (Superfcstatia, 


from super, above or upon, and fetus, a 
foetus.) The impregnation of a woman al- 
ready pregnant. i. 

Surercemina'iis. (From super, above, 
and gemini, the testicles.) The epididymis, 
or body above the testicles. c9 

Surercenua'tis. (From super, above, 
and genu, the knee.) The patella, or knee- 
pan. 

Surermmprecna'rio. (From super, above, 
and impregnatio, a conception.) “ Superfoet- 
ation. 

Sure'nior av‘RIs. 
reMe 

Surerircuta. (From super, above, and 
ligula, a little tongue, the glottis.) The epi- 
glottis. pe 

Surerrurca’rio. (From. super, beyond, 
and purgo, to purge.) An excessive evacu- 
ation by stool. 

Surerscaruta’ris. (From super, upon, 
and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) A muscle 
seated upon the scapula. 

SUPINATION. (Supinatio, from su- 
pinus, placed upward.) The act of turning 
the palm of the hand upwards, by rotating 
the radius upon the ulna. 

SUPINA’/TOR. (From supinus,. up- 
wards.) A name given to those muscles 
which turn the hand upwards. 

Surina‘tor Brevis. See Supinator radit 
brevis. . 

Surrna‘tor to'ncus. See Supinator radii 
longus. 

SUPINA‘TOR RA‘DIIT BRE’'VIS. 
Supinator brevis, sive minor, of Winslow, 
and epicondylo-radial, of Dumas. — This 
small muscle, which is tendinous  exter- 
nally, is situated at the upper part of the 
fore-arm under the supinator longus, the 
extensor carpi radialis brevis, the extensor 
carpi ulnaris, the extensor digitorum com-~ 
munis, and the extensor minimi digiti. 

It arises tendinous from the lower and 
anterior part of the outer condyle of the os 
humeri, and tendinous and fleshy from the 
outer edge and posterior surface of the ulna, 
adhering firmly to the ligament that joins 
the radius to that bone. From these origins 
its fibres descend forwards and inwards, and. 
are inserted into the upper, inner, and ante- 
rior part of the radius around the cartilagi- 
nous surface, upon which slides the tendon 
of the biceps, and likewise into a ridge that - 


See Attollens au- 


‘runs downwards and outwards below this 


surface. 
This muscle assists in the supination of 


_the hand by rolling thé radius outwards. 


SUPINA/TOR RA’DII LO’NGUS. 
Supinator longus, of Albinus. _ Supinator. 
longus sive major, of Winslow, and humero- 
sus radial, of Dumas. A long flat muscle, 
coyered by a very thin tendinous fascia, and 
situated immediately oe the integuments 
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along the outer convex surface of the radius, 
It arises, by very short tendinous fibres, 
from the anterior surface and outer ridge of 
the os humeri, about two or three inches 
above its external condyle, between the bra- 
chialis internus and the triceps brachii ; and 
likewise from the anterior surface of the ex- 
ternal intermuscular membrane, or ligament, 
as it is called. _About the middle of the 
radius, its fleshy fibres terminate in a flat 
tendon, which is inserted into the inner side 
of the inferior extremity of the radius, near 
the root of its styloid process. 

This muscle not only assists in rolling the 
radius outwards, and turning the palm of 
the hand upwards, on which account Riola- 
nus first gave it the name of supinator, but 
it likewise assists in pronation, and in bend- 
ing the fore-arm. 

SUPPOSITO’/RIUM. (From sud, 
uunder, and pono, to put.) A suppository, 
% €. a substance to put into the rectum, there 
to remain and dissolve gradually. 

Suppressed menses. See Amenorrhea. 

SUPPURATION. (Suppuratio, from 
suppuro, to suppurate.) That morbid ac- 
tion by which pus is deposited in inflamma- 
tory tumours. See Pus. 

Surra costa’tes. A portion of the in- 
tercostal muscles. See Intercostal mus- 
cles. 

SUPRA SPINA’TUS. (Musculus su- 
pra-spinatus.) Supra spinatus seu supersca- 
pularis, of Cowper, and sous-spino-scapulo- 
trochiterien, of Dumas. This muscle, which 
was first so named by Riolanus, from its 
situation, is of considerable thickness, wider 
behind than before, and fills the whole of 
the cavity or fossa that is above the spine of 
the scapula. It arises fleshy from the whole 
of the base of the scapula that is above its 
spine, and likewise from the spine itself, and 
from the superior costa.. Opposite to the 
basis of the. coracoid process, it is found 
beginning to degenerate into a tendon, 
which is at first covered by fleshy fibres, and 
then passing under the acromion, adheres to 
.the capsular ligament of the os humeri, and 
is inserted into the upper part of the large 
tuberosity at the head of the os humeri. 
This muscle is covered by a thin fascia, 
which adheres to the upper edge and supe- 
rior part of the basis, as well as to the upper 
edge of the spine of the scapula. The prin- 
cipal use of the supra spinatus seems to be 
to assist in raising the arm upwards ; at. the 
same time, by drawing the capsular liga- 
ment upwards, it prevents it from being 
pinched between the head of the os humeri 
and that of the scapula. It may likewise 
serve to move the scapula upon the hu- 


merus. 
SURA. (Arab.) The calf of the leg ; 
‘the fibula. tt 
SURFEIT. . The consequence of ex- 


cess in eating or drinking, or of something 
unwholesome-or improper in these articles, 
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It consists in a heavy load or oppression of 
the stomach, with nausea, sickness, impeded 
perspiration, and at times eruptions on the 
skin. i 

SURGERY. (Chirurgia, from xeip, 
the hand, and epyoy, labour.) A branch of 
the science of medicine, having for its ob- 
ject the cure of external diseases. 

Sus scro'ra. The systematic name of the 
hog, which affords lard. 

Suspended animation. See Resuscitation. 

SUSPENSO/RIUM. (From suspendeo, 
to hang.) A suspensory ; a bag, or bandage, 
to suspend the scrotum. . 

SUSPENSO’RIUM HE/PATIS.: 
ligament of the liver. 

Susrenso/r1us e/stis. The cremaster 
muscle of the testicle. 

Susu‘rrus. (From susurro, to murmur. ) 
An imaginary sound in the ear. 

SUTURE. (Sutura, from swo, to join 
together.) Called also clavata commis- 
sura. 

1. In surgery this term signifies the unit- 
ing the lips of a wound by sewing. A 
number of different kinds of sutures have 
been recommended by writers on surgery, 
but all of them are now reduced to two: 
namely, the twisted, and the interrupted, 
called: also the knotted suture. 'The twisted. 
suture is made in. the following manner: 
having brought the divided parts nearly into 
contact, a pin is to. be introduced from the 
outside inwards, and. carried out through 
the opposite side to the same distance from 
the edge that it entered at on the former 
side; a firm wax ligature is then to be 
passed around it, making the figure of 8, 
by which the wounded parts are drawn gen- 
tly into contact. The number of pins is to 
be determined by the extent of the wound ; 
half an inch, or at most three quarters, is 
the proper distance between two pins. ‘The 
interrupted suture is practised where a 
number of stitches is required, and the in- 
terruption is only the distance between the 
stitches. vee 

2. In anatomy the word suture is applied 
to the union of bones by means of denti- 
form margins, as in the bones of the cra~ 
nium. See Temporal, sphenoidal, zygomatic, 
transverse, coronal, lambdoidal, and. sagittal 
sutures. 

_ Swallow-wort. 
cums 

SWAMMERDAM, Joun, was born at 
Amsterdam in 1637, and displayed an early 
predilection for natural history, particularly 
entomology. At Leyden, where: he studied 
physic, he was distinguished by his skill 
and assiduity in anatomical experiments and 
the art of making preparations; and on 
taking his degree there in 1667, he published 
a thesis on Respiration. At this time he 
began to practise his invention of injecting 
the vessels. with ceraceous matter, from 


The broad 


See Asclepias vincetoxi- 


which anatomy has derived very important 
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advantages. In the dissection of insects he 
was singularly dexterous by the aid of in- 
struments of his own invention. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany invited him about this 
period to Florence on very liberal terms, 
but he declined the offer from aversion to a 
court-life, and to any religious restraints. 
In 1669 he published in his native language 
«¢ A General History of Insects,”’ afterwards 
reprinted and translated into French and 
Latin, the latter with splendid figures. In 
1672 another work appeared, entitled ‘ Mi- 
raculum Nature,” detailing the Structure 
of the Uterus; of which there were many 
subsequent editions. By intense application 
he became hypochondriacal and infatuated 
with mysticism, so as to abandon all his 
scientific pursuits ; and his constitution was 
worn out by his mortifications, so that he 
died in 1680. Several of his papers, which 
came long after into the hands of Boerhaave, 
were published under the title of “ Biblia 
Nature ;”’ in which the history of bees is 
particularly esteemed. 
‘ Sweat. See Perspiration. 
Sweating, immense. See Ephidrosis. 
Sweet marjoram. See Origanum majo- 


rant. 

Sweet navew. See Brassica rapa. 
Sweet rushe See Andropogon scenan- 
thus. 


Sweet sultan. The Centaurea moschata, 
of Linnzus. 

Sweet willow. See Myrica gale. 

SWIETEN, Gerarp Van, was born at 
Leyden in 1700. From the loss of both his 
parents, his early education is said to have 
been somewhat neglected: but being sent at 
sixteen to the university of Louvain, he 
soon distinguished himself by his superior 
attainments. He then returned to his native 
place, and became a favourite pupil of the 
illustrious Boerhaave; and after studying 
seven years took the degree of doctor in 
1725: and so much had he profited by the 
instructions of that great master, as well as 
by his own unwearied researches, that he 
was immediately appointed to a medical 
professorship, which he occupied for many 
years with great reputation. At length, 
however, his success excited envy, and 
there being a law, which prohibited those 
not professing the religion of the State from 
holding any public appointment, Van Swie- 
ten, being a Roman Catholic, was obliged 
to resign his chair. He devoted the leisure 
thus acquired. to the composition of his ex- 
cellent commentaries on the Aphorisms of 
Boerhaave: and while engaged in this 
work, he was invited by the Empress Maria 
Theresa to settle at Vienna, which he ac- 
cepted in the year 1745, after stipulating, 
that he should be allowed to follow his 
usual mode of life, which was not well 
adapted for a_court. ‘The intellectual and. 
- moral endowments of this physician qualified 
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him in every respect for conducting »the 
medical school at Vienna; and that science 
in Germany was ultimately: essentially be- 
nefited by his exertions. He executed, 
during eight years, the office of professor 
with singular zeal, and having obtained the 
full confidence of his royal mistress, he 
was enabled to reform many abuses, and 
procure great advantages for the study of 
medicine in that city. His extensive erudi~ 
tion gained him the farther honour of being 
entrusted with the interests of learning in 
general in the Austrian dominions; he was 
appointed Imperial Librarian, President of 
the Censorship of Books, &c.; and also 
created a Baron of the Empire. He was 
likewise voluntarily enrolled in the list of 
almost all the distinguished literary societies 
of Europe. The inflexibility of his character 
led him to maintain a long opposition to 
small-pox inoculation. He died in 1772, 
and a statue was erected to his memory by 
the Empress at Vienna. His commentaries 
will always maintain their reputation, from 
the immense number of facts, well selected 
and well arranged, and the judicious sum- 
mary of antient and modern medical know- 
ledge, which they contain. He also pub- 
lished another useful work on the Diseases 
which prevail in Armies. 

SWIETE’NIA. (Named after Van 
Swieten.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Decandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Swiere’N1a Mana’coni. The systematic 
name of the mahogany tree. The bark of 
the wood of this tree is of a red colour in- 
ternally ; has an astringent bitter taste; and 
yields its active matter to water. It has 
been prepared as a substitute for Peruvian 
bark, and has been used as such with ad« 
vantage. Dose half adrachm. 

Swine-pox. See Varicella. 

Syco’ma. (From ovrn, a fig.) A wart 
or excrescence resembling a fig. 

Syco'sts. The ophthalmia trachoma of 
Sauvages; also a fungous ulcer; and ac- 
cording to others the tumour on the anus 
called marisca. 

SYDENHAM, Tuomas, was born at 
Winford-Eagle, in Dorsetshire, about the 
year 1624. He was entered at Oxford; 
but during the civil war, when that city was 
occupied by the royal party, he retired to 
London. On this occasion, the illness of 
his brother brought him acquainted with 
Dr. Coxe, an eminent physician, who, 
finding Sydenham undecided as to the 
choice of his profession, persuaded him to 
study medicine on his return to Oxford. 
Accordingly, in 1648, he took the degree 
of bachelor of physic, and about the same 
period obtained a fellowship; then pur- 
suing his studies a few years longer, he 
procured a doctor’s degree from Cambridge, 
and settled as a physician in Westminster. 
The extensive practice, which he is said ta 
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have enjoyed from 1660 to 1670, must be 
chiefly ascribed to the superior success of 
the means employed by him, which, being 
so different from those previously in use, 
became more readily a matter of notoriety ; 
for after the restoration, his connections could 
have contributed little to his advancement. 
He appears to have paid little attention to 
the prevailing medical doctrines, being early 
persuaded that the only mode of acquiring 
a correct knowledge of his art was to ob- 
serve diligently the progress of diseases, 
whence the natural indications of cure 
might be derived; in which opinion he had 
the sanction of the celebrated Mr. Locke. 
It was to febrile diseases that he first ap- 
plied this inductive method, and. it cost him 
several years of anxious attention to satisfy 
himself as to the proper mode of treating 
them; the result of which he published in 
1666, under the title of ‘* Methodus cu- 
randi Febres,’? and again, nine years after, 
‘with additional remarks, suggested by sub- 
sequent experience. His writings are not 
altogether. free from hypothesis; but he 
seems to have been little influenced by these 
in his practice; and by closely observing 
the operations of nature, and the effects of 
remedies, he was enabled to introduce very 
essential improvements. In small-pox es- 
pecially, by checking the eruptive fever by 
- means of cool air, and other antiphlogistic 
means, he ascertained that the eruption and 
consequent danger were greatly diminished : 
which plan applies likewise to other eruptive 
and febrile diseases, as has been since deter- 
mined by general experience. His sagacity 
was also manifested in the correct histories, 
which he has left, of some diseases, as par- 
ticularly small-pox, measles, gout, and 
hysteria. He was likewise very attentive 
to the varieties occurring, especially in 
febrile disorders at different seasons, or in 
different years;) and was led to suppose 
these connected with a particular constitu- 
tion of the air. He had been subject, for 
above thirty years, to gout, and stone in the 
kidney, which impaired his constitution, 
and at last terminated his life,.in 1689. 
After his death, a manual of practice, com- 
posed for his son, was published under the 
title of ‘¢ Processus Integri in Morbis fere 
omnibus curandis.’? Sydenham ever main- 
tained the character of a generous and 
public spirited man; he conducted himself 
without that arrogance which too often ac- 
companies original talent; and he has been 
universally acknowledged the first physician 
of his age. The numerous editions of his 
works, both singly and. collectively, in 
almost every country of Europe, the defer- 
ence paid to his authority, and the com- 
mendations bestowed upon him by almost 
all practical writers since, amply prove the 
solidity of his title to the high reputation 
attached to his name. ‘The college. of phy- 
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sicians, though he was only late in life 
admitted a licentiate, have subsequently 
placed his bust in their hall, near that of 


Sy'tenium. Asafctida is so termed by 
some writers. See Ferula asafitida. 

SY’LVIUS, Francis De te Bor, was 
born at Hanau, in 1614. He took his 
degree at Basle, and then visited, for im- 
provement, some of the chief universities in 
france He settled first at 
his native place, but remoyed to Amsterdam, 
where he enjoyed a high reputation for 
several years, till he was called to Leyden, 
in 1658, to assume the office of first pro- 
fessor of medicine. He soon drew toge- 
ther, by his genius and eloquence, a nu- 
merous audience from all parts of Europe. 
He was one of the earliést advocates. for 
Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood, and chiefly effected its reception into 
that school. But, on the other hand, he 
materially retarded the progress of medicine 
by a fanciful hypothesis, which attracted 
much notice, referring all diseases to che- 
mical changes, producing an excess of acid, 
or of alkali. His works were chiefly con- 
troversial tracts, in which he defended his 
peculiar notions. He died in 1672. 

Sy'tyius, James Du Bors, was born. at 
Amiens in 1478. Having chosen _ the 
profession of physic, he studied diligently 
the writings of the antients, especially Hip- 
pocrates and Galen; and was no less assi- 
duous in the pursuit of other branches of 
medicine, particularly anatomy, pharmacy, 
and botany. Before taking a degree, he 
undertook a private course of lectures at 
Paris, in which he so distinguished himself, 
that in two years he collected a crowd. of 
pupils from various parts of Europe; but 
the jealousy of the Parisian physicians 
obliged him to gq to Montpellier, in 1520, 
for the purpose of graduation. His ex- 
treme parsimony, howeyer, would not per- 
mit the necessary expences; and he was at 
last successful in compromising his dif- 
ferences with the Parisian faculty. He 


subsequently continued his lectures with 


obsolete. As an anatomist, he merits great 
praise, having made various discoveries, 
notwithstanding the few opportunities he 
had of human disseetion. 
great violence against ‘Vesalius, his pupil, 
because he had presumed to correct Galen. 
SYMBLE’PHARUM. (From ow, 
with, and BA¢papoy, the eye-lid.) A con- 
cretion of the eye-lid to the globe of the eye. 
This chiefly happens in the. superior, but 
yery rarely in the inferior palpebra. The 


causes of this concretion are a bad conform. . 


He wrote. with . 
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ation of the parts, or from ulcers of the 
cornea, the membrana conjunctiva, or in- 
ternal superficies of the palpebrx, or im- 
prudent scarifications, or burns, especially 
if the eye remains long closed. There are 
‘two species, the partial, or total; in the 
former the adhesion is partial, in the latter, 
the membrana conjunctiva and cornea are 
concreted to the eye-lid together. 

Sy‘mrorz. (From ovp6addo, to knit 
together.) Is said either of the fitness of 
parts with one another, or of the consent 
between them by the intermediation of 
nerves, and the like. 

 Symporo’cia. (From avuSodor, a sign, 
and Aoyos, a discourse.) The doctrine of 
the signs and symptoms of disease. 

Symmetry. The exact and beautiful 
proportion of parts to one another. 

Sympathetic nerve. See Intercostal nerve. 

SYMPATHY, (From ovuracxe, to 
suffer together, to sympathise.) Sympathia. 
All the body is sympathetically connected 
together, and dependent, the one part upon 
the rest, constituting a general sympathy. 
But sometimes we find particular parts more 
intimately dependent upon each other than 
upon the rest of the body, constituting a 
particular sympathy. | Action cannot be 
greatly increased in any one organ, without 
being diminished in some other ; but certain 
parts are more apt to be affected by the de- 
rangement of particular organs than others ; 
and it was the observance of this fact which 
gave foundation to the old and well-known 
doctrine of sympathy, which was said to 
proceed, “tum ob communionem et simili- 
tudinem generis, tum ob viciniam.”’ It may 
be thought that this position of action being 
diminished in one organ, by its increase, 
either in the rest or in some other part, is 
contradicted by the existence of general 
diseases or actions affecting the whole sys- 
tem. But in them we find, in the first 
place, that there is always some part more 
affected than the rest. ‘This local affection 
is sometimes the first symptom, and affects 
the constitution in a secondary way, either 
by the irritation which it produces, or by an 
extension of the specific action. At other 
times the local affection is coeval with the 
general disease, and is called sympathetic. 
It is observed, in the second place, that 
as there is some part which is always 
more affected than the rest, so also is 
there some organ which has its action, 
in consequence of this, diminished lower 
than that of the rest of the system, and 
most commonly lower than its natural 
standard. From the extensive sympathy 
of the stomach with almost eyery part of 
the body, we find that this most frequently 
suffers, and has its action diminished in 
every disease, whether general or local, 
provided that the. diseased action arises to 
any éonsiderable degree. There are also 
other organs which may, in_like manner, 
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suffer from their association oer connection 
with others which become diseased. "Thus, 
for instance, we see, in the general disease 
called puerperal fever, that the action 
of the breasts is diminished by the increased 
inflammatory action of the uterus. 

In consequence of this balance of action, 
or general connection of the system, a 
sudden pain, consequent to violent action 
of any particular part will so weaken the 
rest as to produce fainting, and occasion- 
ally death. But this dependence appears 
more eyidently in what may be called the 
smaller systems of the body, or those parts 
which seem to be more intimately con- 
nected with each other than they are with 
the general system. Of this kind is the 
connection of the breasts with the uterus 
of the female; of the urethra with the 
testicles of the male; of the stomach with 
the liver; and of the intestines with the 
stomach, and of this again with the brain; 
of the one extremity of the bone with the 
other; and of the body of the musele with 
its insertion; of the skin with the parts 
below it. 

These smaller systems, or circles, shall 
be treated regularly; but first it may be 
proper to observe, that these are not only 
intimately connected with themselves, but 
also with the general system, an universal 
sympathy being thus established. 

That there is a very intimate connection 
between the breasts and uterus has. been 
long known; but it has not been very 
satisfactorily explained. Fallopius, and all 
the older authors, declare plainly that 
the sympathy is produced by an anasto- 
mosis of vessels; Bartholin adding that the 
child being born, the blood no longer goes 
to the uterus, but is directed to the breasts 
and changed into milk. But none of all 
those who talk of this derivation, assign any 
reasonable cause which may produce it. 

In pregnancy, and at the menstrual 
periods, the uterus is active; but, when 
the child is delivered, the action of the 
uterus subsides, whilst the breasts in their 
turn become active, and secrete milk. 

If, at this time, we should again produce 
action in the uterus, we diminish that of 
the breasts, and destroy the secretion of 
milk, as is well illustrated by the case of 
inflammation of the uterus, which is inci- 
dent to lying-in women. When the uterus, 
at-the cessation of the. menses, ceases to be 
active, or to secrete, we often find that 
the breasts have an action excited in them, 
becoming slowly inflamed, and assuming 
a cancerous disposition, The uterus and 
breasts seem to be aset of glands balancing 
each other in the system, one only being 
naturally active, or secreting properly, at a 
time ; and accordingly we seldom, if ever, 
find that when the uterus yields the men- 


‘strual discharge, the milk is secreted in 


perfection, during the continuance of this 
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discharge, nor do we ever find them both 
inflamed at the same time. 

The uterus has not only this connection 
with the breasts, but it has also a very 
particular sympathy with the stomach, 
which again sympathises with the brain; 
and thus we see how a disorder of the uterus 
may induce an extensive series of affections, 
each dependent on the other. 

The organs of generation in the male 
form. likewise a little system, in which all 
the parts exhibit this sympathy with each 
other. They likewise give us a very good 
instance of the association of action, or sym- 
pathy in the common acceptation of that word. 

‘Sympathy is divided into, first, the sym- 
pathy of equilibrium, in which one part is 
weakened by the increased action, of an- 
other; and, secondly, the sympathy of asso- 
ciation, in which two parts act together at 
the same time. 

The sympathy of association is produced 
suddenly, and for a short time. The sym- 
pathy of equilibrium is produced more 
slowly, and continues to operate for a much 
longer time. 

It is curious. enough that most, or at 
least many, of those organs, which seem 
to be connected by the sympathy of equi- 
librium, exhibit likewise more or less of 
the sympathy of association, when under 
the circumstances in which this- can take 
place. 

The sympathy of equilibrium is seen in 
the effects of inflammation of the end of 
the urethra on the testicle; which often 
diminishes its action, and produces a very 
disagreeable sensation of dullness, or, if 
this inflammation be suddenly diminished, 
the action of the testicle is as suddenly 
increased, and swelling takes. place. The 
same is seen in the connection of the ure- 
thra with the bladder and prostate gland, 
as is mentioned in all the dissertations on 
gonorrhoea. These parts likewise affect 
the stomach greatly, increased action in 
them weakening that organ much. This 
is seen in the effects of swelled testicle, 
or excessive venery, or inflamed bladder, 
and in a stone; all which weaken the 
stomach, and produce dyspepsia. The 
same remark applies to the kidney; vo- 
miting and flatulence being produced by 
nephritis. 

The sympathy of association, or an in- 
stance of sympathy in the common accept- 
ation of the word, is likewise seen in the 
connection betwixt the glans and testicles 
in coition; but for this purpose, the ac- 
‘tion in the glans must be sudden and of 
short duration; for, if continued long, 
weakness of the testicles, or diminished 
action, is induced. In those parts which 
exhibit. this natural association of action, 
if the action of one part be suddenly and 
for a short time increased, the action of 
the sympathising part will likewise be ins 
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creased ; as we see in the instanée already 
given of coition, and likewise in paroxysms 
of the stone, in which the glans penis, after 
making water, becomes very painful. 

But if the action be more slowly induced, 
and continued for a long time, then this 
association is set aside, by the stronger and 
more general principle of the equilibrium 
of action, and the sympathising part is 
weakened.. Hence violent inflammation of 
the end of the urethra produces a weak- 
ness and irritability of the bladder, dull- 
ness of the testicle, &c. : 

There is also an evident sympathy of 
equilibrium betwixt the stomach and 
lower tract of intestines; which two por- 
tions may be said in general to balance 
each other in the abdomen. When the 
action of the intestines is increased. in diar- 
rhoea, the stomach is often weakened, and 
the patient tormented with nausea. This 
will be cured, not so easily by medicines 
taken into the stomach, as by anodyne 
clysters, which will abate the action of the 
intestines. When the intestines are in- 
flamed, as in strangulated hernia, vomiting 
is a never-failing attendant. 

When again the stomach is inflamed, the 
intestines are affected, and obstinate cos- 
tiveness’ takes place; even in hysterical 
affections of the stomach, the intestines 
are often deranged. Injections of cold 
water frequently relieve these affections of 
the stomach, by their action on the intes- 
tines.. 

The liver and stomach are also connected 
with one another. When the liver is in- 
flamed, or has its action increased, the 
stomach is weakened, and dyspeptic symp- 
toms take place. When the stomach «is 
weakened, as, for instance, by intoxication, 
then the action of the liver is increased, 
and a greater quantity than usual of bile 
is secreted. ‘The same takes place in warm 
climates, where the stomach is much debi- 
litated. : ; 

If the liver has its action thus frequently 
increased, it assumes a species of inflam- 
mation, or becomes, as it is called, scir- 
rhous. ‘This is exemplified in the habitual 
dram-drinkers, and in those who stay long 
in warm countries and use freedoms with 
the stomach. The liver likewise sympa- 
thises with the brain; for when this organ 
is injured, and its action much impaired, 
as in compression, inflammation and sup- 
puration have been often known to take 
place in the liver. f 

Besides this connection of the stomach 
with the liver, it is also very intimately de- 
pendent on the brain, being weakened 
when the action of. the brain is increased ; 
as we see in an inflammation of that organ. 
The brain again is affected with pain when 
the stomach is weakened by intoxication, 
or other causes; and this pain will be often 
relieyed by slowly renewing the action of 
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the stomach, by such stimuli as are natu. 
ral to it, such as small quantities of soup 
frequently repeated. A slight increase of 
action in the stomach, at least if not of a 
morbid kind, affects the brain so as to pro- 
duce sleep, diminishing its action. 
we see in the effects of a full meal, and 
even of a draught of warm water. The 
stomach likewise sympathizes with the 
throat, sqeamishness and anorexia being 
often produced by inflammation of the 
tonsils. This inflammation is frequently 
abated by restoring or increasing the action 
of the stomach. Hence the throat, in 
slight inflammation, is frequently easier 
after dinner; hence, likewise, the effects of 
- emetics in cynanche. 

The extremities of bones and muscles also 
sympathize in the same manner, When 
one end of a bone is inflamed, the action of 
the other is lessened, and pain is produced ; 
for a painful sensation may result both from 
increased and diminished action. When 
the tendon of a muscle is inflamed, the 
body of that muscle often is pained, and 
vice Versa. 

Lastly, the external skin sympathizes 
with the parts below it. If it be inflamed, 
as in erysipelas, the parts immediately be- 
neath are weakened, or have their natural 
action diminished. If this inflammation 
affect the face, or scalp, then the brain is 
injured; and head-ache, stupor, or delirium, 
supervene. If it attack the skin of the ab- 
domen, then the abdominal viscera are 
affected, and we have vomiting and purging, 
or obstinate costiveness, according to cir- 
cumstances, This is illustrated by the dis- 
ease of children, which is called by the wo- 
men the bowel-hive, in which the skin is 
inflamed, as they suppose, from some mor- 
bid matter within. 

If the internal parts be inflamed, the ac- 
tion of the surface is diminished, and, by 
increasing this action, we can lessen or re- 
move the disease below; as we see daily 
proved by the good effects of blisters. When 
the stomach, intestines, or kidney, have been 
very irritable, a sinapism has been known 
to act like a charm; and, in the deep-seated 
inflammations of the breasts, bowels, or 
joints, no better remedy is known, after the 
use of the lancet, than blisters. 

The utility of issues in diseases of the 
lungs, the liver, znd the joints, is to be ex- 
plained on the same principle. In these 
cases we find that issues do little good un- 
less they be somewhat painful, or be in the 
state of healthy ulcers. An indolent flabby 
sore, however large the discharge, (which is 
always thin, and accompanied with little 
action,) does no good, but only adds to the 
misery of the patient. We may, however, 
err on the other hand by making the issues 
too painful, or by keeping them active too 
long, for, after they have removed the in- 
flammatory disease below, they will still 
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operate on these parts, lessening their action, 
and preventing the healing process from go- 
ing on properly. This is seen in cases of 
curvature of the spine, where at first the 
inflammation of the vertebra is diminished 
by the issues ; but if they be kept long open 
after this is removed, they do harm. We 
often see the patient recover rapidly after 
his surgeon has healed the issue in despair, 
judging that it could do no farther service, 
but only increase the weakness of his 
patient. 

It is a well-established fact, that when 
any particular action disappears suddenly 
from a part, it will often speedily affect that 
organ which sympathizes most with the part 
that was originally diseased. This is best 
seen in the inflammatory action, which, as 
practical writers have well observed, oc- 
casionally disappears quickly from the part 
first affected, and then shows itself in some 
other. 

From the united testimony of all these 
facts, Mr. Burns, of Glasgow, maintains 
the doctrine just delivered, and proposes to 
introduce it into pathological reasonings. 
In the whole of the animal economy, we 
discover marks of the wisdom of the Creator, 
but perhaps in no part of it more than in 
this, of the existence of the sympathy of 
equilibrium, for if a large part of the system 
were to have its action much increased, and. 
all the other parts to continue acting in the 
same proportionate degree as formerly, the 
whole must be soon exhausted; (for in- 
creased action would require for its support 
an increased quantity of energy). 

But upon this principle, when action is 
much increased, in one part, it is to a certain 
degree diminished in some other, the general 
sum or degree of action in the body is thus 
less than it otherwise would be, and conse- 
quently the system suffers less, 

SYMPHYSIS. (From ovy, together, 
and gvw, to grow.) Mediate connection. 
A genus of the connection of bones, in 
which they are united by means. of an inter- 
vening body. It comprehends four species, 
viz. synchondrosis, syssarcosis, syneurosis, 
and syndesmosis. 

SYMPHYTUM. (From ovudve, to 
unite; so called because it is supposed to 
unite and close the lips of wounds together. ) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, Class, Pentandria, Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
frey. See Symphytum officinale. 

Sy’MrHytuM Macuto’sum. See Pulmon- 
aria officinalis. 

Sy’mpnytum minus. See Prunella. 

Sy’menytum orricina’te. The system- 
atic name of the comfrey. Consolida major. 
This plant, Symphytum : —foliis-ovatis lan- 
ceolatis decurrentibus, is administered where 
the althea cannot be obtained, its roots 
abounding with a viscid glutinous juice, 
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whiose virtues aré similar to those of thé 
althea. erate) 

Sywa’ncuE. See Cynanche. 

Syna’ncnicA. (From ovvayyn, the quin- 
sey ; so called from its uses in that disease. ) 
Quinsey-wort. 

SYNARTHRO'SIS. (From ow, to- 
gether and apbpoy, a ‘ork. Immoveable 
connection. A genus of connection of 
bones, in which they dare united together by 
an immoveable union. It has three species, 
viz. suture, harmony, and gomphosis. 


Synastomo’sis. This is used in the same 
sense as Anastomosis. ) 
SYNCHONDRO’SIS. (From ov, 


with, and Yovdpos, a cartilage.) A species 
of symphysis, in which one bone is united 
with another by means of an intervening 
cartilage, as the vertebre and the bones of 
the pubes. 

SyncHonproro'M1A. (From cvvyovdpwors, 
the symphysis of the pubes, and teuvw, to 
cut.) The operation of dividing the sym- 
physis of the pubes. 

SY’NCHYSIS. (From cufyuw, to con- 
found.) <A solution of the vitreous humour 
into a fine attenuated aqueous fluid. In 
Cullen’s Nosology it is a variety of his spe- 
cies caligo pupille. 

Sywer'ritis o’ssa. See Parietal bones. 

SY’'NCIPUT. The'forepart of the cra- 
nium. 

SY’'NCOPE. (From ovy, with, and 
Kotla, to cut, or strike down.) Animi de- 
liquium. Leipothymia. Fainting or swoon- 
ing. A genus of disease in the Class, Neu- 
roses, and Order, Adynamie, of Cullen, in 
which the respiration and action of the heart 
either cease, or become much weaker than 
usual, with paleness and coldness, arising 
from diminished energy of the brain, or 
from organic affections of the heart. 
cies: 1. Syncope cardiaca, the cardiac syn- 
cope, arising without a visible cause, and 
with violent palpitation of the heart, during 
the intervals, and depending generally on 
some organic affection of the heart or neigh- 
bouring vessels. 

2. Syncope occasionalis, the exciting cause 
being manifest. 

The disease is sometimes preceded by 
anxiety about the precordia, a sense of ful- 
ness ascending from the stomach towards the 
head, vertigo, or confusion of ideas, dimness 
of sight, and coldness of the extremities, 
The attacks are frequently attended with, or 
énd in vomiting, and sometimes in epileptic 
or other convulsions. The causes are sud- 
den and violent emotions of the mind, pun- 
gent or disagreeable odours, derangement of 
the prime viz, debility from preceding dis- 
orders, loss of blood spontaneous or artificial, 
the operation of paracentesis, &e. During 


the paroxysm the nostrils are to be stimulated - 


with some of the preparations of ammonia, 
or these may be exhibited internally, if the 
patient is capable of swallowing ; but when 
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thé disease has originated froth large loss of 
blood, such stimulants must be tised cautic 
ously. When it is connéctéd with 4 dis< 
ordered state of thé stomach, if an emetic 
can be given, or vomiting excited by irritat= 
ing the fauces, it will probably afford relief. 

Sometimes sprinkling the face with cold 
water, will recover the patient. And when 
there is reason for supposing an accumul- 
ation about the heart, the disease not having 
arisen from debilitating Causes, a moderate 
abstraction of blood may be made with pro- 
priety. Between the fits wé should endeavour 
to strengthen the constitution, where debility 
appears concerned in producing them, and 
the several exciting causes must be carefully 
guarded against. When organic affections 
of the heart, and parts connected with it, 
exist, all that can be done is, to palliate the 
attacks of fainting; unless thé primary dis- 
ease can be removed, which is extremely 
rare. 

Sy’NcoPE ANGINO'SA. 
toris. 

SYNDESMOLO’GIA. (From ovdec- 
Hos, a ligament, and AoJos, a discourse. ) 
The doctrine of the ligaments. 

SynpEesMo-rHakyNner’us. Seé Constrictor 
pharyngis medius. 

_SYNDESMO’SIS. (From ovvdecpos, 
a ligament.) ‘That species of symphysis or 
mediate connection of bones in which they 
are united by ligament, as the radius with 
the ulna. . 

SyNpx’smus. (From ovpdew, to bind to- 
gether.) A ligament. 

’ SYNE’CHIA. Zuvexia. A concretion 
of the iris with the cornea, or with the cap- 
sule of the crystalline lens. The proximate 
cause is adhesion of these parts, the consée- 
quence of inflammation. The remoté causes 
are, a collapse of the cornéa, a prolapse of 
the iris, a swelling or tumified cataract, hy- 
popium, or original formation. The species 
of this disorder are : 

_1. Synechia anterior totalis, or a concre- 
tion of the iris with the cornea. This species 
is known by inspecting the parts. The pupil 
in this species is dilated or coarctated, or it 
is found concreted; from whence various 
lesions of vision. ; 

2. Synechia anterior partialis, when only 
some part of’the iris is accreted. This 
concretion is observed in one or many 
places; from hence the pupil is variously 
disfigured, and an inordinate motion of the 
pupil is perceived. 

3. Synechia anterior composita, when not 
only the whole iris, but also a prolapse of the 
crystalline lens, unites with the cornea. 

4. Synechia posterior totalis, or a con- 
cretion of the whole uvea, with the ciliary’ 
processes and the capsule of the crystalline 
lens, 

5. Synechia posterior partialis, when only 
some part of the capsule of the crystalline 
lens is concreted with the uyea and cornea, 


See Angina pec- 
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This accretion is simplex; duplex; triplex 
or in many places. 3 

6. Synechia complicuta, with an amat- 
rosis; catatatt, mydriasis, niyosis; of syni- 
zesis, 

SYNEURO’SIS. (From ovy, with, and 
veupov, a nerve, ‘becatise the antients in- 
cluded membranés, ligaments, and tendons, 
under the head of nerves.) A species of 
symphysis, in which one bone is united to 
another by means of an intervening mem- 
brane. — | . 

SYNIZE’SIS. Considentia. A perfect 
concretion and coarctation of the pupil. It 
is known by the absence of the pupil, and a 
total loss of vision. The species are : 

1. Synixesis nativa, with which infants 
_ aré sometimes born. In this case, by an 
error of the first conformation of the pupil, 
there is no perforation; it is very rarely 
found. 

2. Synizesis accidentalis, a concretion of 
the pupil, froni an inflammation or exulcer- 
ation of the uvea or iris, or from a defect of 
the aquéous or vitreous humour. 

3. Synizesis, from a secession of the iris or 
cornea. From whatever cause it may hap- 
pen, the effect is certain, for the pupil con- 
tracts its diameter; the longitudinal fibres, 
separated from the circle of the cornea, can- 
not resist the orbicular fibres: from herice 
the pupil is wholly or partially contracted. 

4. Synizesis complicata, or that which is 
complicated with an amaurosis, synechia, or 
other ocular disease, The amaurosis, or 
gutta serena, is known by the total absence 
of light to the retina; we can distinguish 
this not only by the pupil being closed, but 
likewise the eyelids, for whether the eyelids 
be open or shut, all is darkness to the pa- 
tient. The other complicated cases are 
known by viewing the eye, and considering 
the parts anatomically. 

5. Synizesis spuria, is 4 closing of the 

upil by mucus, pus, or grumous blood. 

SY’NOCHA. (From ovvex,. to con- 
tinue.) Inflammatory fever. A species of 
continued fever; characterised by increased. 
heat; pulse frequent, strong, hard; urine 
high-coloured ; senses not impaired. This 
fever is so named from its being attended 
with symptoms denoting general inflamma- 
tion in the system, by which we shall always 
be able readily to distinguish it from either 
the nervous or putrid. it makes its attack 
at all seasons of the year, but is most pre- 
valent in the spring ; and it seizes persons 
of all ages and habits, but more particularly 
those in the vigour of life, with strong elas- 
tic fibres, and of a plethoric constitution. 
It is a species of fever almost peculiar to 
cold and temperate climates, being rarely, if 
ever met with in very warm ones, except 
amongst Europeans lately arrived ; and even 
then, the inflammatory stage is of very short 
‘duration, as it very soon assumes either the 
pervous or putrid type. 
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The exciting causes are Sudden transiz 
tions from heat to cold; swallowittg cold 
liquors when the body is much heated by 
exercise, too free a use of vinous and spi= 
rituots liquors, great intemperance, violent 
passions of the mind, the suddén suppres- 
sion of habitual evacuations, and the suddeti 
repulsion of eruptions. It may be doubted 
if this fever ever originates from personal 
infection ; but it is possible for it to appear 
as an epidemic athongst such as are of 4 
robust habit, from a peculiar state of the at< 
mosphere. It comes on with a sense of 
lassitude and inactivity, sueceeded by ver= 
tigo, rigors, and pains over the whole body, 
but more particularly in the head and back 
which symptoms are shortly followed by 
redness of the face and eyés, great restless- 
ness, intense heat, and unquefichable thirst, 
oppression of breathing, and nausea. The 
skin is dry and parched; the tongue is of a 
scarlet colour at the sides, and furred with 
white in the centre; the urine is red and 
scanty; the body is costive; and there is a 
quickness; with a fullness and harness in 
the pulse, not much affected by any pres- 
sure made on the artery. If the febrile 
symptoms tun very high, and proper means 
are not used at an early period, stupor and 
delirium come on, the imagination becomes 
much disturbed and hurried, and the patient 
raves violently. The disease usually goes 
through its course in about fourteen days, 
and terminates in a crisis, either by diapho- 
resis, diarrhoea, lizmorthage from the nose, 
or the deposit of a copious sediment in thé 
urine ; which crisis is usually preceded by 
some variation in the pulse. 

Our judgment as to the termination of 
the disease, must be formed from the vio- 
létice of the attack, and the nattire of the 
symptoms. If the fever runs high, or con+ 
tinues many days with stupor or delirium, 
the event may be doubtful; but if to these 
are added, picking at the bed-clothes, start- 
ings of the tendons, involuntary discharges 
by stool and urine, and hiceups, it will 
then certainly be fatal. On the contrary, if 
the febrile heat abates the other symptoms 
moderate, and there is a tendericy to a cri- 
sis, we may then expect a recovery. Ina 
few instances, this fever has been known to 
terminate in mania. 

On opening those who die of an inflam- 
matory fever, an effusion is often perceived 
within the cranium, and now and then, to- 
pical affections of. some of the viscera are to 
be observed. 

The chief indication in synocha is to 
Jessen the excessive vascular action by eva- 
cuations, and the antiphlogistic regimen. Of 
the former, by far the most important, is 
blood-letting, which should be freely prac- 
tised in this disease, making a large orifice 
into the vem, and taking from ten to twenty- 
four ounces of blood, according to’ the vio- 
lence of the symptoms, and the strength of 
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the patient. The disorder may sometiztres 
be cut short at once by this active treatment 
in the beginning; but if it should continue 
urgent, and the strength of the pulse keep 
up, the repetition of it within more moderate 
limits will be from time to time advisable. 

Purging is next in efficacy, especially with 
those articles which produce copious serous 
discharges, and thoroughly clear out the in- 
testines, as the saline cathartics, with infu- 
sion of senna, jalap with supertartrate of 
potash, &c. As the disease advances, how- 
ever, we must act less on this part, and at- 
tempt to promote the other discharges, par- 
ticularly that by the skin: for which pur- 
pose calomel, antimonials, and the saline 
diaphoretics are to be exhibited. The anti- 
phlogistic regimen consists in obviating sti- 
muli of every kind, so far as this can be 
done safely ; impressions on the senses, par~ 
ticularly the sight and hearing, bodily and 
mental exertion, &c. must be guarded 
against as much as possible. The diet 
should be of the most ‘sparing kind, barley- 
water, or other mild liquid, with some acid, 
perhaps, added, or a little nitrate of potash 
dissolved in -it, taken in small quantities 
from ‘time to time, chiefly to quench the 
thirst, and cool the body, will be the most 
proper, strictly interdicting animal food, 
fermented liquors, and the like. The sti- 
mulus of heat must be especially obviated. by 
light clothing, or even exposing the body to 
the air, ventilating the apartment, sprinkling 
the floor with vinegar and water, &c. When 
the head is much affected, besides the gene- 
ral treatment, it will be proper to take blood 
locally, have the head shaved and cooled. by 
some evaporating lotion, apply a blister to 
the neck, and, perhaps, stimulate the lower 
extremities. In like manner any other or- 
gan being particularly pressed upon, may 
require additional means, which will be suf- 
ficiently understood by adverting to the se- 
veral phlegmasiz. 

SY’'NOCHUS. (From cuvexw, to con- 
tinue.) Amixed fever. A species of con- 
tinued fever, commencing with symptoms of 
' synocha, and terminating in typhus; so 
that synocha and typhus, blended together in 
a slight degree, seem to constitute this spe- 
cies of fever, the former being apt to pre- 
ponderate at its commencement, and the 
latter towards its termination. 

- Every thing which has a tendency to 
enervate the body, may be looked upon as a 
remote cause of this fever ; and accordingly 
we find it often arising from great bodily 
fatigue, too great an indulgence in sensual 
pleasures, violent exertion, intemperance- in 
drinking, and errors in diet, and now and 
then likewise from the suppression of some 
long-accustomed discharge. Certain pas- 
sions of the mind (such as grief, fear, anxiety, 
and joy,) have been enumerated. amongst 
the causes. of fever, and in a few instances it 
is probable. they may have given rise to it ; 
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but the concurrence of sorfie other powers 
seems generally necessary to produce this 
effect. The most usual and universal cause 
of this fever is the application of cold to the 
body ; and its morbid effects seem to depend 
partly upon certain circumstances of the 
cold itself, and partly upon certain circum- 
stances of the person to whom it is ap- 
plied. 
The circumstances which seem to give 
the application of cold due effect, are its de- 
gree of intensity, the length of time which 
it is applied ; its being applied generally, 
or only in a current of air, its having a de- 
gree of moisture accompanying it, and its 
being.a considerable or sudden change from 
heat to cold. “The circumstances of persons 
rendering them more liable to be affected. by 
cold, seem to be debility, induced either by 
great fatigue, or violent exertions, by long 
fasting, by the want of natural rest, by se- 
vere evacuations, by preceding disease, by 
errors in diet, by intemperance in drinking, 
by great sensuality, by too close an applica- 
tion to study, or giving way to grief, fear, 
or great anxiety, by depriying the body of a 
part of its accustomed clothing, by exposing, 
any one particular part of it, whilst the rest 
is kept of its usual warmth, or by exposing 
it generally or suddenly to cold when heated. 
much beyond. its usual temperature; these 
we may, therefore, look upon asso ‘many, 
causes giving an effect to cold which it 
otherwise might not have produced. An- 
other frequent cause of fever seems to be 
breathing air contaminated by the vapours 
arising either directly or originally from the 
body of a person labouring under the dis-. 
ease. A peculiar matter is supposed to ge- 
nerate in the body of a person affected with 
fever, and this floating in the atmosphere, 
and being applied to one in health, will no 
doubt often cause fever to take place in him, 
which has induced many to suppose that 
this infectious matter is produced in all fe-. 
vers whatever, and that they are all, more 
or less, contagious. : 
The effluvia arising from the human body, 
if long confined to one place without being 
diffused in the atmosphere, will, it is well 
known, acquire a singular virulence, and 
will, if applied to the bodies of men, become 
the cause of fever. Exhalations, arising 
from animal or vegetable substances in a 
state of putrefaction, have been looked upon 
as another general cause of fever; marshy. 
or moist grounds, acted upon by heat. for 
any length of time, usually send forth exha- 
lations which prove a never-failing source of 
fever, but more particularly in warm cli- 
mates. Various hypotheses have been main- 


.tained, with respect to the proximate cause. 


of fever; some supposing it to be a lentor 
or viscidity prevailing in the mass of blood, 
and stagnating in the extreme vessels ; 
others, that it is a noxious matter introduced 
into or generated in the body, and that the 
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increased action of the heart and arteries is 
* an effort of nature to expel the morbific mat- 
ter ; others, that it consisted in an increased 
secretion of bile; and others again, that it 
is to be attributed to a spasmodic constric- 
tion of the extreme vessels on the surface of 
the body ; which last was the doctrine taught 
by the late Dr. Cullen. 

An attack of this fever is generally mark- 
ed by the patient’s being seized with a con- 
siderable degree of languor or sense of de- 
bility, together with a sluggishness in mo- 
tion, and frequent yawning and stretching ; 
the face and extremities at the same time 
become pale, and the skin over the whole 
surface of the body appears constricted ; he 
then perceives a sensation of cold in his 
back, passing from thence over his whole 
frame, and this sense of cold continuing to 
increase ; tremors in the limbs, and rigors of 
the body succeed. 

With these there is a loss of appetite, 
want of taste in the mouth, slight pains in 
the head, back, and loins, small and fréquent 
respirations. The sense of cold and_ its 
effects after a little time become less violent, 
and are alternated with flushings, and at 
last, going off altogether, they are succeeded 
by great heat diffused generally over the 
whole body ; the face looks flushed, the skin 
is dry, as likewise the tongue; universal 
restlessness prevails, with a violent pain in 
. the head, oppression at the chest, sickness at 
the stomach, and an inclination to vomit. 
There is likewise a great thirst and costive- 
ness, and the pulse is full and frequent, 
beating, perhaps, 90 or 100 strokes in a 
minute. When the symptoms run very 
high, and there is a considerable determin- 
ation of blood to the head, a delirium will 
arise. In this fever, as well as most others, 
there is generally an increase of symptoms 
towards evening. 

If the disease is likely to prove fatal, 
either by its continuing a long tire, or by 
the severity of its symptoms, then a starting 
of the tendons, picking at the bed-clothes, in- 
voluntary discharges by urine and_ stool, 
coldness of the extremities, and hiccoughs, 
will be observed; where no such appear- 
ances take place, the disease will go through 
its course. 

As a fever once produced will go on, al- 
though its cause be entirely removed, and. as 
the continued or fresh application of a cause 
of fever neither will increase that which is 
already produced, nor occasion a new one, 
there can -be no certainty as to the duration 
of fever, and it is only by attending to cer- 
tain appearances or changes, which usually 
take place on the approach of a crisis, that 
we can form any opinion or decision. ‘The 
‘symptoms pointing out the approach of a 
crisis, are the pulse becoming soft, mode- 
rate, and near its natural speed ; the tongue 
losing its fur and becoming clean, with an 

abatement of thirst ; the skin being covered 
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with a gentle moisture, and feeling soft to 
the touch ; the secretory organs performing 
their several offices ; and. the urine deposit- 
ing flaky crystals of a dirty red colour, and 
becoming turbid on being allowed to stand 
any time. 

Many ‘physicians have been of opinion, 
that there is something in the nature of all 
acute diseases, except those of a putrid kind, 
which usually determines them to be of a 
certain duration, and, therefore, that these 
terminations, when salutary, happen at cer- 
tain periods of the disease rather than at 
others, unless disturbed in their progress by 
an improper mode of treatment, or the aris- 
ing of some accidental circumstance. 'These 
periods are known by the appellation of cri- 
tical days; and from the time of Hippo- 
crates down to the present, have been pretty 
generally admitted. The truth of them, 
Dr. Thomas thinks can hardly be disputed, 
however they may be interrupted by various 
causes. A great number of phenomena 
show us, that both in the sound state and the 
diseased, nature has a tendency -to observe 
certain periods ; for-instance, the vicissitudes 
of sleeping and watching occurring with 
such regularity to every one; the accurate’ 
periods that the menstrual flux observes, and 
the exact time of pregnancy in all viviparous 
animals, and many other such instances that 
might be adduced, all prove this law. 

With respect to’ diseases, every one must 
have observed the definite periods which 
take place in regular intermittents, as well 
those universal as topical; in the course of 
true inflammation, which at the fourth, or 
at the farthest the seventh day, is resolved, 
or after this period, changes into either ab- 
scess, gangrene, or schirrus; in exanthe- 
matous eruptions, which, if they are favour- 
able and regular, appear on a certain and 
definite day; for example, the small-pox 
about the fourth day. All these appear to 
be founded on immutable laws, according to 
which the motions of the body in health and. 
in disease are governed. 

The days on which it is supposed the ter- 
mination of continued fevers principally hap-~ 
pens, are the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, 
eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and twen- 
tieth. 

A simple continued fever terminates al- 
ways by a regular crisis in the manner be- 
fore mentioned, or from the febrile matter . 
falling on some particular parts, it excites 
inflammation, abscess, eruption, or destroys 
the patient. . ‘ j 

Great anxiety, loss of strength, intense 
heat, stupor, delirium, irregularity in the 
pulse, twitchings in the fingers and hands, 
picking at the bed-clothes, startings of the 
tendons, hiccoughs, involuntary evacuations 
by urine and stool, and such like symptoms, 
point out the certain approach of death. 

On the contrary, when the senses remain 
clear and distinct, the wee heat abates, the 
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skin is soft and moist, the pulse becomes 
moderate and is regular, and. the urine de- 
posits flaky crystals, we. may then expect.a 
speedy and happy termination to the dis- 
ease. . * 

The usual appearances which are to be 
observed on dissection of those who die of 
this fever, are an.effusion within the cra- 
nium, and. topical affections perhaps of some 
viscera, | 

This disease being of .a mixed nature, 
the treatment must be modified accordingly. 
In, the beginning the same plan is to be 
pursued, as in synocha, except that we must 
-be more-sparing in the use of the lancet, in 
proportion as there is less power in the sys- 
tem, to maintain the increased action of the 
heart and arteries ; although if any import- 
ant part should be much affected, we must 
act more vigorously, to prevent its disorgan- 
ization, and the consequent destruction of 
life. When the character of the disease is 
changed, the means proper will be such as 
are pointed out under the head of 'Typhus. 

SYNO’VIA. (A term of no radical 
meaning, coined by Paracelsus.) Hydar- 
thross Mucilago. An unctuous fluid se- 

--ereted from certain glands in the joint in 
which it is.contained. Its use is to lubri- 
cate the cartilaginous surfaces of the articu- 
latory bones; and to facilitate their motions. 

SynoviaAL GLanps. Glandule synoviae. 
The assemblage of a fatty fimbriated struc- 
ture within the cavities of some joints. 

SYNTENO’SIS. (From ovy, with, and 
mevey,atendon.)- A species of articulation 
where the-bones are connected together by 
dendoits. 32 r 
.. Synie’xis. (From cvyrnxe, to dissolve. ) 

‘A marasmus or colliquative wasting of the 


body. ; : . 
SYNTHESIS. (From ouvtidnu, to 
compose.) Combination. See dnalysis. 
Synrneti'smus. (From ovy0ew, to eon- 
cur.) The reduction of a fracture. aad 
SynuLoTICA. Bee cuvovrow, to cica- 
trise.) Medicines which heal wounds, ; | 
SY’PHILIS...: (The name of a shep- 
herd, who fed. the flocks of king Alcithous, 
who, proud of their number and_ beauty, 
insulted. the sun; as a punishment for 
which, fable relates, that this disease was 
-gent on earth; or from oipdos, filthy. ) 
.Eues venereas Morbus Gallicus.. A genus 
of disease in the Class, Cacherie, and Order, 
-Impetigines, of Cullen. _ Towards the close 
of the memorable fifteenth century, about 
the year 1494 or 1495 the inhabitants of 
- Europe were greatly alarmed by the sudden 


appearance of this disease. ,. The noyelty of’ 


its symptoms, and. the wonderful rapidity 
with which it was propagated; throughout 
every part of the known world, soon made 
it an important object of medical inquiry. _ 
In common language, it is said a person 
“has syphilis or is poxed, when the venereal 
poison has been received into, or is diffused 
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through the system, and there produces its. 
peculiar effects, as ulcers of the mouth or’ 
fauces, spots, tetters, and ulcers of the skin, 
pains, swelling, and caries of the bones, &c. _ 
But as log as the effects of the poison are — 
local and. confined to .or near the genitals, — 
the disorder is not called syphilis, lues vene- 
rea, nor pox; but distinguished by some 
particular name, according to its different - 
seat or appearance ; such as gonorrhoea ve- 
nerea, chancre or bubo. * 
The venereal disease is always produced — 
by a poison. Concerning the nature of this 
poison, we know no more than we do about — 
that of the small-pox or any other conta- 
gion; we know only that it produces peculiar 
effects. The smallest particle of this poison 
is sufficient to bring on the most violent dis- 
order over the whole body. It seems to 
spread and. diffuse itself by a kind of fer- 
mentation and assimilation of matter; and, 
like other contagions, it requires somé time 
after being applied to the human _ body, 
before it produces that effect. It is not 
known whether it has different degrees of 
acrimony and volatility, or whether it is 
always the same in its nature, varying only 
with regard to the particular part to whieh 
it is applied, or according to the different — 
habit and constitution or particular idiosyn-— 
crasy of the person who receives the in+ 
fection. We know that mereury possesses 
a certain and specific power of destroying 
the venereal virus; but we-are quite uncer- 
tain whether it acts by a sedative, adstrin- 
gent, or evacuant quality ; or if not, perhaps, 
rather by a chemical elective attraction 
whereby both substances uniting with one 
another are changed to a third, which is no 
more hurtful, but has some new properties 
entirely distinct from those which any’ of 


them had before they were united. The 


variolous miasma, we know, produces its 
effects in about twenty or twenty-four days 
after the infection is received from the at- 
mosphere, and eight or ten days if by inocu- 
lation, but the venereal virus seems to keep — 
no particular period. At some times, and, 
perhaps, in particular persons, Dr. Swe- 


_diaur has seen chaneres arise in the space of 
twelve hours, nay, in a still shorter time, 


indeed he mentions in a few minutes, after 


.an impure coition; whereas in most cases, 


they make their appearance only in as many 
days. The generality. of méfi feel the first 


symptoms of a clap between the second. 
and fifth days after an impure coitus; 


but there are instances where they do not 


-appear till after as many weeks or months, 
-Dr. & was consulted by a young man, 
-who. was seized with a violent discharge — 
‘from .the glans along with a phimosis, — 


but without any chancres, four weeks after 
coition ;: and during all the interval, he 
felt not the least symptom of the disease. 

Some years ago; a gentleman went out from 


London, in seemingly perfect health, to the 
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East Indies; but on his arrival in that hot 
climate, after a voyage of four moriths,-a 
violent Clap broke out before -he “went on 
shore, though he could have: received no in- 
fection during the voyage, as there was not 
a woman on. board. There are instances 
which render it probable that the virus may 
lie four, fiye, or six weeks, and perhaps 
longer, on the surface of the genitals before 
it is absorbed ; and were igre then to pro- 
duce a chancre, might probably not be ab- 
sorbed at all. We see dai y. examples, 
where common women communicate the in- 
fection to different men in the space of seve- 
ral weeks, while they Santis haye not 
the least symptom of syphilis local or. uni- 
versal, the-poison lying all that time in the 
vagina harmless, and generally without. be- 
ing absorbed. How long the venereal. vi- 
rus may lurk in the body itself, after it has 
been absorbed into the mass of blood, before 
it produces any sensible, effect, is a matter 
of equal uncertainty. There is scarcely a 
practitioner who has not observed instances 
of its remaining harmless for weeks or even 
months in the body. Dr. Swediaur had a 
case, where, after lying dormant for half a 
year, it broke out with unequivocal symp- 
toms. But the following instance, if to be 
depended upon, is still more extraordinary : 

Some years ago, sdys the above writer, I 
was consulted by a gentleman about a sore 
throat, which I declared to be venereal. My 
patient was astonished ; and assured me that 
for nine years past he had not had the least 
venereal complaint, nor had he any reason to 
believe he had since received any infection ; 
but that he had been in the East Indies, 
where he was affected with a violent clap. 
On his return to Europe, being to appear- 
ance in good health, he married, and conti- 


nued perfectly free of any such complaint. 


ever since. By a mercurial course, how- 
ever, the complaint for which he applied to 
me was completely removed. With regard 
to its effects, the venereal poison follows no 
constant rule: for though, in general, it 
affects first the throat, where it produces ul- 
cerations, in others it exerts its virulence on 
the skin-or bones. Whilst the greatest part 
of mankind are thus easily affected by this 
poison, there are some few who seem to be 
altogether unsusceptible of the infection: 
as happens equally with the variolous conta- 
gion, though’ they go, into infected places, 
and expose themselves to inoculation or 
every hazard by which. the disease is gene- 
rally communicated. re 
Some persons are more liable than others 
to be infected who are seemingly of the 
same habit; nay, the very same person 
seems to be more liable to be infected at one 


time than another, and those who have been 


once infected seem to be more liable to 
catch the infection a second time, than those 
who never were infected before with the 
fisease) The climate, season, age, state of 
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health, idiosynerasy, are, perhaps, as .in 
other diseases, the necessary predisposing 
causes. The same difference is observable 
in the progress made by the disease after the 
patient is infected. In some the progress is 
slow, and the disease appears scarcely to gain 
any ground, while in others it advances 
with the utmost rapidity, and speedily pro- 
duces the most terrible symptoms. . Whes 
ther the venereal poison can be absorbed 
into the system, without a previous exco- 
riation, or ulceration of the genitals, or some 
other parts of the surface of the body, is still 
a inatter of doubt. Several cases, however, 
have occurred which render it highly proba- 
ble, if not certain, that the poison really is 
now and then absorbed, without any previ« 
ous excoriation or ulceration whatsoever; 
and thus produces buboes and other vene.: 
real symptoms in the body. 

It has been asserted by the earliest and 
even by some late writers, that it may be 
caught by lying in the same bed or living in 
the same room with or after an infected 
person. What may have been the case at 
the commencement of the disease, cannot 
be said, but the most accurate observations 
and experiments which have been made 
upon the subject, do not confirm this to 
be the case in our times. Nor are nurses 
infected in the Lock~Hospital, where they 
live night and day with patients in all 
stages of the distemper. The fact seems 
to be, that patients in our times are apt to 
impose upon themselves or upon physicians 
and surgeons, with regard to this matter ; 
and. the above opinion easily gains ground 
among the vulgar, especially in countries 
where people are more influenced by pre- 
judices, superstition, servile situation in life, 
or other circumstances, Hence, we some. 
times hear the most ridiculous accounts 
given in those countries by friars. and com- 
mon soldiers, of the mafner by which they 
came to this disorder: such as piles, gravel, 
colies, contusions, feyers, little-houses, ly- 
ing in suspected. beds, or lying in bed with 
a suspected person, tetention of the se- 
men, coition with a women in menstru- 
ation, the use of cider; bad wine or beer, 
&C. 

Another question undecided is, whether 
the venereal poison ever infects any fluid of 
our body, besides those of the mucous and 
lymphatic system. Does the venereal poi- 
son in an infected woman ever affect the 
milk, and consequently can the infection be 
conveyed to the infant by the milk alone, 
without any venereal ulcer on or about the 
nipples? It is equally a matter of uncer- 
tainty whether the venereal disease is ever 
conveyed from an infected father or mother, 
by coition, to the foetus, provided their ge- 
nitals are sound ; or, whether a child is ever 
affected with venereal symptoms in the ute- 
rus of an infected mother. _ Such infected 
infants as eame _— the observation of: 
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Dr. Swediaur or of his friends, whose prac- 
tice afforded them frequent opportunities of 
seeing new-born infants, seemed rather to 
militate against the opinion. Neither he 
nor any of them, have ever been able to ob- 
serve ulcerations or other symptoms of a 
venereal kind upon new-born children; and 
such as make their appearance four, six, or 
eight, or more days afterwards, on the geni- 
tals, anus, lips, mouth, &c. may rather be 
supposed to arise by infection during the 
passage from ulcers in the vagina of the 
mother, the skin of the infant being then 
nearly in as tender a state as the glans penis, 
or the labia; and this perhaps at the time 
when an absorption of the venereal poison 
might easier take place without a previous 
excoriation, or ulceration of the skin.. All 
the ways, therefore, by which we see, in 
our days, the venereal poison communi- 
cated from an unhealthy to a healthy per- 
son may be reduced to the following 
heads: . 

1. By the coition of an healthy person 
with another who is infected with venereal 
disease of the genitals. 

2. By the coition of an healthy person 
with another, apparently healthy, in whose 
genitals the poison les concealed, without 
having yet produced any bad symptom. 
Thus a woman who has perhaps received 
the infection from a man two or three days 
before, may during that time infect, and 
often does infect. the man or men who 
have to do with her afterwards, without 
having any symptoms of the disease visi- 
ble upon herself; and, vice versé, a man 
may infect a woman in the same manner. 
Such instances occur in practice every day. 

3. By sucking ; in this case the nipples 
of the wet nurse may be infected by ve- 
nereal ulcers in the mouth of the child : 
or vice versa, the nipples. of the nurse 
being infected, will occasion venereal ul- 
cers in the child’s nose, mouth, or lips. 
It is uncertain, as mentioned above, whe- 
ther the venereal poison was ever pro- 
pagated by means of the milk from the 
breast. 

4, By exposing to the contact of venereal 
poison any part of the surface of the body, 
by kissing, touching, &c. especially if the 
parts so exposed have been previously exco- 
riated, woundefl, or ulcerated by any cause 
whatever. In this manner we frequently 
see venereal ulcers arise in the scrotum and 
thighs; and there are some well attested 
instances where the infection took place in 
the fingers of midwives or surgeons. Se- 
veral instances are recorded of venereal 
ulcers in the nostrils, eyelids, and lips of 
persons who had touched their own genitals, 
or those of others, affected at the time with 
local venereal complaints, and then rubbed 
their nostrils, &c. with the fingers, without 
previously washing the hands. There was 
a few years ago in London, a melancholy 
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example of a young lady, who, after having 
drawn a decayed tooth, and replaced it with 
one taken immediately from a young woman. 
apparently in perfect health, was soon after 
affected with an ulcer in the mouth. The 
sore manifested symptoms of a venereal 
nature ; but such was its obstinacy, that it 
resisted the most powerful mercurial reme- 
dies, terminating at last in a caries of the 
maxilla with a most shocking erosion of the 
mouth and face, by which the unhappy pa- 
tient was destroyed. During all this, how- 
ever, we are informed that not the smallest 
venereal symptom was perceived in the 
woman from whom the sound tooth was 
procured. . 

5. By wounding any part of the body 
with a lancet or knife infected with the 
venereal virus. In this instance there is a 
similarity between the venereal poison and. 
that of the small-pox. There are several 
examples of the latter being produced by 
bleeding with a lancet which had been pre- 
viously employed for the purpose of inocu- 
lation, or of opening vyariolous pustules, 
without being properly cleaned afterwards. 


’ In Moravia, in the year 1577, a number of 


persons who assembled in a house for bath- 
ing, had themselves, according to the custom 
of that time, scarified by the barber, were all 
of them infected with the venereal disease, 
and treated accordingly. Krato, the phy- 
sician, and Jordan who gave a description ° 
of this distemper, are both of opinion that 
it was communicated by means of the sca- 
rifying instrument. And Van Swieten 
relates several instances where the lues 
‘was communicated by a similar carelessness 
in cleaning the instrument used in bleeding 
or scarification. 

The venereal poison applied to the ure- 
thra and vagina produce a clap. See Go- 
norrhed. Coming into contact with other 
parts it produces a chancre or bubo and 
constitutional symptoms. Chancre is the 
primary and immediate consequence of in- 
oculation with true venereal matter in any 
of the ways which have been mentioned, 
and may arise in any part of the human 
body: but it generally shows itself in the 
pudenda, because the infecting medium is 
there first taken up in the one sex, and com- 
municated by contact to the other. It is 
not, however, peculiar to these parts, for 
whenever the same kind of fluid is applied 
to a scratch on the hand, finger, lip, or nip- 
ple, the same consequence will follow. 
There can be no doubt but that the slightest 
abrasion possible, or breach of the cuticle, 
is sufficient to give a speedy admission to 
this destructive poison. A chancre makes 
its appearance either with a slight inflamma- 
tion which afterwards ulcerates, or there 
arises a small pimple or pustule filled with a 
transparent fluid, which soon breaks and 
forms into a spreading ulcer. The period 
at which it makes its appearance after in- 
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fection is very various, being most commonly 
in five or six days, but in some cases not til 
after the expiration of ag many weeks, 
There is both a local and general predisposi- 
tion to chancres: Jews and Mahommedans, 
from the constant exposure of the glans and 
loss of the prepuce, have the cuticle of the 
glans penis of much firmer texture than 
those who have not been circumcised ; and 
they are, from this circumstance, much less 
subject to chancres than the rest of mankind. 
For the same reason they who, from the 
shortness of the prepuce, generally keep the 
glans uncovered, are not so liable to the 
diseases as those who have long narrow pre- 
putia; for persons thus formed constantly 
keep the surface of the glans and prepuce 
moist and tender, and almost at every co- 
habitation are liable to abrasions and _to ex- 
coriations. 
There is an intermediate state of the ve- 
nereal disease between a local and constitu- 
tional affection, which arises from the ab- 
Sorption of venereal matter from some 
surface to which it has been applied. The 
‘glands situated nearest the parts thus af- 
fected are apt to become swelled and in- 
flamed, so as to give rise to what is termed 
bubo; and the parts of generation usually 
coming first in contact with the matter, so 
the glands in the groin generally afford this 
particular symptom. In most cases the 
_ venereal virus is absorbed from a chancre 
or an ulcer in the urethra; but instances 
have occurred where a bubo has arisen 
without either gonorrhea or any kind of 
ulceration, and where the matter appears 
to have been absorbed, without any erosion 
of the skin or mucous membrane. 
A bubo comes on with a pain in the 
grom, accompanied with some degree of 
hardness and swelling, and is at first about 
the size of a kidney bean, but continuing to 
increase, it at length becomes as large as an 
€gg, occasions the person to experience 
some difficulty in walking, and is attended 
with a pulsation and throbbing in the tu- 
mour, and a great redness of the skin. In 
Some cases the suppuration is quickly com- 
pleted, in others it goes on very slow, and 
in others again the inflammatory appear- 
ances go off without any formation of pus. 
In a few instances the glands have been 
known to become scirrhous. ‘The following 
are the characteristics of a venereal bubo. 
The swelling is usually confined to one 
gland, the colour of the skin where inflam- 
' mation prevails is of a florid red, the pain 
_ is very acute, the progress from inflamma~ 
tion to suppuration and ulceration is gene- 
rally very rapid, the suppuration is large in 
proportion to the size of the gland, and there 
_is only one abscess. 

A bubo is never attended with danger, 
where the inflamed gland proceeds on regu- 
larly to suppuration, but in particular cases 
it acquires an indolence after coming to a 
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certain length, arising from a scrophulous 
taint, or by being combined with erysipelas 
it terminates in gangrene and occasions a 
great loss of substance. This termination 
is, however, more frequently met with in 
hospitals than in private practice, and may 
partly be attributed to the contaminated state 
of the air of the wards wherein venereal 
patients are lodged. 

A constitutional taint is the third form 
under which it has been mentioned, that the 
venereal poison is apt to show itself, and 
which always arises in consequence of the 
matter being absorbed and carried into the 
circulating mass of fluids. The absorption, 
of it may, however, take place in three 
ways. 

Ist. It may be carried into the circulation, 
without producing any evident local effect 
on the part to which it was first applied. 

2dly. It may take place in consequence 
of some local affection, such as either gonorr- 
hoea, chancre, or bubo: And, 

3dly. It may ensue from an application 
of the matter to a common sore or wound, 
similar to what happens in innoculating for 
the small-pox. 

The most general way, however, in which 
a constitutional taint is produced, is by an 
absorption of the matter, either from achan- 
cre or a bubo. 

When venereal matter gets into the sys~ 
tem, some symptoms of it may often be 
observed in the course of six or eight weeks, 
or probably sooner; but in some cases, it 
will continue in the circulating mass of 
fluids for many months before any visible 
signs of its effects are produced. The sys- 
tem being completely contaminated, it then 
occasions many local effects in different parts 
of the body, and shows itself under a variety 
of forms, many of which put on the appear~ 
ance of a distinct disease. We may pre~ 
sume that this variety depends wholly on the 
difference of constitution, the different kind 
of parts affected, and the different state these 
parts were in at the time the matter or poi- 
son was applied. 

The first symptoms usually show them- 
selves on the skin and in the mouth or 
throat. When on the skin, reddish and 
brownish spots appear here and there on the 
surface, and eruptions of a copper colour 
are dispersed over different parts of the 
body, on the top of which there soon forms 
a thick scurf or scale. This scurf falls off 
after a short time and is succeeded by 
another, and the same happening several 
times, and at length casting off deep scabs, 
an ulcer is formed which discharges an acrid. 
foetid matter. When the matter is secreted 
in the glands of the throat and mouth, the 
tongue will often be affected so as to occa- 
sion a thickness of speech, and the tonsils, 
palate, and uvula will become ulcerated so 
as to produce a soreness and difficulty of 
swallowing, and Hee a hoarseness in the 
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Voice. Ina veriereal ulcer of the tonsil a 
portion of it seems as if it was dug out 3 it 
is, moreover, very foul, and has a thick 
white matter adhering to it, which cannot be 
washed off. By these characteristic marks 
it may, in general, readily be distinguished 
from any other species of ulceration in these 
parts. © , 

If the disease affects the eyes, obstinaté 
inflammation, and sometimes ulceration will 
also attack these organs. 

The matter sometimes falls on deep- 
seated parts, such as the tendons, ligaments, 
and periosteum, and occasions hard, painful 
swellings to arise, known by the name of 
nodes. ° . 

When the disease is suffered to take its 
own course, and not counteracted by proper 
remedies, the patient will in the cotirse of 
time, be afflicted with severe pains, but 
more particularly in the night time; his 
countenance will become sallow, his hair 
will fall off, he will lose his appetite, strength 
and flesh, his rest will be much disturbed 
by night, and a small fever of the hectic 
kind will arise. The ulcers in the mouth 
and throat being likewise suffered to spread, 
and to occasion a caries of the bones of the 
palate, an opening will be made from the 
mouth to the nose, and the cartilages and. 
bones of the nose being at length corroded 
away, this will sink on a level with the face. 
Some constitutions will bear up for a con- 
siderable time against the disease, whilst 
others again will soon sink under a general 
~- weakness and irritation produced by it. If 
the disorder is recent, and the constitution 
not impaired by other diseases, a perfect 
cure may easily be effected ; but where it is 
of long standing, and accompaned with the 


symptoms of irritation which have been. 


mentioned, the cure will prove tedious, and 
in many cases uncertain, as the constitution 
and strength of the patient may not. admit 
of his going through a course of medicine 
sufficient to destroy the poison, or his health 
may be in such a state,”as that only a very 
small quantity of mercury can be administer- 
ed even at considerable mtervals. 

The general appearances to be observed 
on dissection of those who die of lues, are, 
caries of the bones, but more particularly: 
those of the cranium, often communicating 
ulceration to the brain itself, together with 
enlargements and indurations of the lym- 
phatic glands, scirrhus of several of the 
organs, particularly the liver and lungs, and 
exostoses of many of the hardest bones. 

Sy’puitis 1'Npica. The yaws. 

Sy’rHitis roto’ Nica. A variety of vene- 
real disease. i 

Sy’puitis VENE REA. See Syphilis. 

Syria o'Leum. A fragrant. essential 
oil, obtained by distilling the canary balsam 
plant, or moldavica. 

Syrian herb mastich. See Teucrium ma- 
TUN / 
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S¥ri'auus. See Paracusis, 

Syri'naa. ‘(From ovpryt, a pipe; so 
ealléd because from its branches pipes were 
made after the removal of the pith.) The 
pipe-tree. eho 

‘Syrr'nemos. See Paracusis. . 

Syzinco‘romum. (From ovpryé, a fistula, 
and Teuyw, to cut.) An instrument to cut 
fistulas. } | se 

Sy’RINx. 
A fistula. 

Syrmal'smus. 
cuate.) A gentle evacuation by vomit or 
stool. . 

Syrup of buckthorn. See Syrupus rhamni. 

Syrup of ginger. See Syrupus zingiberis. 

Syrup of lemon. See Syrupus limonum. 

Syrup of marsh-mallows. See Syrupus 
althee. ~ 

Syrup of mulberry. See Syrupus mori. 

Syrup of orange. See Syrupus aurantit. 

Syrup of poppy. See Syrupus papaveris. 
Syrup of red poppy. See Syrupus Rhe- 
ados. eat ' 

Syrup of roses. 

Syrup of saffron. 
- Syrup of senna. 


(Heb.) Apipe. A syringe. 


See Syrupus rose. 
See’ Syrupus croci. « 
See Syrupus senne. 


Syrup of Tolu. See Syrupus Tolutanus. - 


SYRUPUS. (Serab, a potion, Arab. ) 
1, When sugar is dissolved in any yege- 
table liquor,’ to the consistence of thin 


honey, a medical preparation is formed. | 
called a syrup; which, if obtained from a 


single plant, is called simple; but if from 
more than one, compound. 'To keep syrups 
without fermenting, it is necessary that their 
temperature should be attended to, and kept 
as near 55° as possible. A good cellar will 
answer this purpose, for there are few sum- 
mers. in which the ‘temperature of such a 
place rises to 60°. 

2. ‘Fhe name syrup is also given, when 
sugar is dissolved in’ water ; and in the pre- 
sent pharmacopeeia this is termed simple 
syrup. See Syruprus simplex. 

Syru’pus ace’ri. Sugar and vinegar. 
A refrigerating and antiseptic syrup. 

Syru'pus avrua’ai. Syrup of marsh- 
mallow, Syrupus ex althea. Syrupus de 
althea. ‘ Take of the fresh root of marsh- 
mallow, bruised, half'a pound; refined su- 
gar, two pounds; water, a gallon. 
down the water with the marsh mallow-root 
to half, and press out the liquor when cold. 


Set it by for 24 hours, that the feeculencies 
may subside ; then pour off the liquor, and 4 


having added the sugar, boil it down to a 


proper consistence.”” An emollient and de- ~ 


mulcent; mostly given to allay tickling 
coughs, hoarseness, &c. im conjunction with 
other remedies. : 
Syru’pus AuRA‘NTII. 
Syrupus corticis aurantii. 
bus aurantwrum.  Syrupus de cortice auran- 
tiorum. ‘“ ‘Take of fresh orange-peel, two 


Syrup of orange. 


ounces ; boiling-water, a pint; refined sugar, _ 


three pounds. Macerate the orange-peel in 


(From cuppaigw, to eva- | 


Boil * 


Syrupus e cortici- . 
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the water for 12 hours in a covered vessel ; 
then pour off the liquor, and add the sugar.” 
A pleasant bitter and stomachic. 

Syru’rus caryoruy Lui Rv’sRI. A warm 
and stimulating syrup. 

Syru rus co'ucuict. An acrid and diu- 
retic compound given in dropsies. 

Syrvu’pus co’RTICIS AURA’ NTI 
rupus aurantii. 

Syru’pus cro’ci. Syrup of saffron. 
«Take of saffron, an ounce; boiling water, 
a pound ; refined sugar, two pounds and a 
half. Macerate the saffron in the water for 
12 hours in a covered. vessel, then strain the 
liquor, and add the sugar.” This imparts a 
beautiful colour to liquids, and is sometimes 
employed as a cordial. Amongst the. vul- 
gar syrup of saffron is in high esteem in 
measles, small-pox, &c. 

Syru’pus Limo’'Num. Syrup of lemon. 
Syrupus succit limonis. Syrupus e succo 
limonum. Syrupus esucco citrorum. “ Take 
of lemon-juice, strained, a pint; refined 
sugar, two pounds. Dissolve the sugar in 
the lemon-juice in the manner directed for 
simple syrup.”” A very pleasant, cooling, 
and acid syrup which may be exhibited 
with advantage, in febrile and bilious af- 
fections. 

Sygu’pus mori. Syrup of mulberry. 
Syrupus mororum. ‘ Take of mulberry- 
juice, strained, a pint; refined sugar, two 
pounds. Dissolve the sugar in the mul. 
berry-juice in the manner directed for simple 
syrup.” Syrup of mulberries is very grate- 
ful and aperient, and may be given with 
such intentions to children. 

/ Syru'pus papa veRIs. Syrupus papaveris 
albi. Syrupuse meconio. Syrupus de me- 
conio, sive diacodium. ‘* Take of capsules 
of white poppy, dried and bruised, the seeds 
being separated, 14 ounces; refined sugar, 
two pounds ; boiling-water, two gallons and 
a half. Macerate the capsules in the water 
for 24 hours, then boil it down by means of 
a water-bath to one gallon, and press out 
the liquor strongly. Boil down the liquor 
‘again, after being strained, to two pints, and 
strain it while hot. Set it by for 12 hours, 
that the feeculencies may subside; then boil 
down the clear liquor to a pint, and add the 
sugar in the manner directed for simple 
syrup.” It should be kept in stone bottles 
and in a cellar. A useful anodyne prepar- 
ation which may be added with advantage to 

a vast variety of medicines against diseases 
of the bowels, coughs, &c. 

Syru’rus Papa VERIS See 
Syrupus rheados. ’ 

Syru’pus RH@’Apos. Syrupus papaveris 
erratici. Syrupus de papavere erratico. Sy- 

-rup of red-poppy. ‘“‘ Take of red-poppy pe- 
tals, fresh, a pound ; boiling-water, a pint and 
two fluid ounces ; refined sugar, two pounds 
and a half. Having heated the water in a 
‘water-bath, add gradually the red poppy 
‘petals, frequently stirring them ; then having 


See Sy- 
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that the feeculencies may subside, 
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removed the vessel, macerate for twelve 
hours ; next press out the liquor, and set 
it by to settle; lastly, add the sugar, as 
directed for simple syrup.”” This is a very 
mild anodyne, and used more for the colour, 
than for its medical properties. 

Syrvu‘rus rua’mnt. Syrup of buck- 
thorn. ‘ Take of the fresh juice of buck 
thorn-berries, four . pints;  ginger-root, 
sliced, all-spice, powdered, of each half 
an ounce; refined sugar, three pounds, and 
a half. Set by the juice for three days 
and, 
strain. To a pint of the clear juice add 
the ginger and allspice ; then macerate in a 
gentle heat four hours, and strain; boil 
down what remains to one pint and a half, 
mix the liquors, and add the sugar in the 
manner directed for simple syrup.” 

This preparation, in doses of three or 
four spoonfuls, operates as a brisk cathartic. 
The principal inconvenience attending it is, 
that it is very unpleasant, and occasions a 
thirst and dryness of the mouth and fauces, 
and sometimes violent gripes; these effects 
may be prevented by drinking liberally of 
water-gruel, or other warm liquids during 
the operation. dy 

Syrvu’pus Rr'sis Nrert, Syrup of black 
currants. . Aperient and diuretic qualities are 
attributed to this preparation. 

Syrvu’pus ros, Syrup of roses. Sy- 
rupus rosarum solutivus. Syrupus e rosis 
siccis. ‘** Take of damask-rose petals, dried, 
seven ounces; refined sugar, six pounds ; 
boiling-water, four pints. Macerate the 
rose-petals in the water for twelve hours, 
and strain; then evaporate the strained 
liquor, by means of a water-bath, to two 
pints and a half; then add the sugar in 
the manner described for simple syrup.” 
A useful laxative for children. From 3j. 
to ss. 

Syru’pus nu’s ina't. Syrup of raspberry. 
A pleasant aperient syrup for children. 

Syru’rus sciLusicuse Expectorant and 
diuretic. 

Syrvu’pus sENNa&. Syrup of senna. 
«© Take of senna-leaves, two ounces; fen- 
nel-seed, bruised, an ounce; manna, three 
ounces; refined sugar, a pound; water 
boiling, a pint. Macerate the senna-leaves 
and fennel-seeds in the water for an hour 
with a gentle heat; strain the liquor, and 
mix with it the manna and sugar; then 
boil to the proper consistence.”? <A useful 
purgative for children. ti 

Syru’rus siMpLex. Syrupus. Simple 
syrup. ‘' Take of refined sugar, two 
pounds and a half; water a pint. Dissolve 
the sugar in the water in a water-bath ; 
then set it aside for twenty-four hours ; 
take off the scum, and if there be any 
feculencies, pour off the clear 
them,”’ 

Syrvu'pus Toruta’nus. Syrup of Tolu. 
« Take of balsam - Tolu, an ounce; 
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water, boiling,'a pint; refined sugar, two 
pounds. Boil the balsam in the water 
half an hour in a covered vessel, occasion- 
ally stirring it, strain the liquor when it is 


cold, and then add the sugar, in the manner . 


directed for simple syrup.”” A useful bal- 
samic syrup, calculated to allay tickling 
coughs and. hoarsenesses. 

Syru’rus vrora. A pleasant laxative 
for young children. 

SyRu’PUs .ZINGI'BERIS. 
“‘ Take of ginger-root, 
water, boiling, a pint; 
pounds. Macerate the ginger-root in the 
water for twenty-four hours, and strain, 
then add the sugar in the manner directed 
for: simple syrup,” A carminative and 


Syrup of ginger. 
sliced, two ounces ; 
refined sugar, two 
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stomachic syrup. . Dose from one to three 


- drachms. 


SYSSARCO’SIS. (From ovy, and capé, 
flesh.) A species of union of bones in 
which one bone is united to another by 
means of an interyening muscle. In this 
manner the os hyoides is.connected with 
the sternum and other parts. 

System, absorbent. See <Absorbents and 
Lymphatics. | 

System, genital. The parts of gener- 
ation. 

System, nervous. 


System vascular. ‘The arteries and veins. 


SY’STOLE. (From ovseAd, to con~ 
tract.) The contraction of the heart. 


See Nerve. 


T, 


T BANDAGE. A bandage so named 
from its figure. 
supporting the dressings, after the oper- 
ation for fistula in ano, in diseases of the 
perineum, and those of the groins, anus, 
&e. 

Taza‘cum. (From Tobago, the island 
from whence it was first brought.) To- 


bacco. See Nicotiana. 
Tasriia. (Dim. of tabula, a table.) 
A lozenge. 


TA'BES« (From. tabesco, to consume 
or pine away.) A wasting of the body. 
A genus of disease in the Class, Cachezie, 
and Order, Marcores, of. Cullen; charac- 
terised. by emaciation and weakness, attended 
with hectic fever, but without any cough 
or spitting, which last symptoms distinguish 
it from phthisis. It has three species: 
1. Tabés purulenta, from an ulcerous dis- 
charge: 2. Tabes scrofulosa, from a scro- 
fulous habit: 3. Tabes venenata, from poi- 
son. See Atrophy. 

Tangs coxa’Ria. Phithisis ischiadica. A 
wasting of the thigh and leg from an abscess, 
or other cause in the hip. 

Ta’sEs porsa‘tis. Lordosis. Dr. Cul- 
len makes it a variety of atrophia inanitorum. 
Hippocrates calls it tabes ossis sacri. At 
present by the name of tabes dorsalis is 
understood a wasting of the body, attended 
at first with pain in the back or loins, and 
afterwards also in the neck and _ head, 
caused by a too early or a too frequent use 
of venery. 

Ta/sEs NUTRI‘CUM. 

' phia inanitorum. 
Ta'szs o’ssis sa‘CRI. 


for tabes dorsalis. 


A variety of atro- 


Hippocrates’ name 


It is principally used for 


Ta’sEsS PULMONA'LIS. A name for 
phthisis. 

Ta’sEs RENA tis. An abscess of the 
kidney. 


Ta'BES SYPHILY'TICA 
atrophia cacochymica. 

Tacamana’cca.. (Indian.) See Fagara 
octandra- , 

Ta’crus. See Touch. 

Tapa. (Aaida, from daw, to burn.) A 
torch, A species of pine which burns 
like a torch. A medicated torch for fumi- 

ations. . 

TA’NIA. (Tama, a Hebrew word, 
signifying a fillet; so named from its re- 
semblance to a fillet or piece of tape.) The - 
tape-worm. A genus of intestinal worms; 
characterised by a long, flat, and jointed 
body. Species: 1. Tenia osculis margi- 
nalibus, the long tape-worm, and the so- 
lium of authors, which is peculiar to this 
country, Russia, France, &c.: 2. Tenia 


A variety of the: 


— osculis superficialibus, the broad tape-worm, 


which is peculiar to the inhabitants of 
Switzerland, &c. See Worms. 

Talc. See Talcum. 
Ta’tcum. (From talk, German.) Talc. 
A white, grey, yellow, or greenish sub- 
stance of a soft and soapy touch, formed 
of transparent laminez placed upon each 
other. Talc is composed of pure magnesia 
mixed with near twice its weight of silex _ 
and less than its weight of alumine. 'There 
are several different appearances of talc. 
The greenish foliaceous Venice tale was 
formerly used medicinally, as possessing - 

antacid and aperient qualities. 
Ta‘tpa. (From tvpados, blind.) Talpa- 


ria. Amole, Also, a tumour resembling 
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a mole in eating, and creeping under the 
skin. | 


Ta‘tus. Asynonymof Astragalus. See 
Astragalus. : 

Tamarara’rra. The Indian leaf is so 
termed by some authors. See Laurus 
cassia. 

Tamarind. See Tamarindus. 


TAMARI'NDUS. (From tamar or ta- 
marindi, which is, in the Arabian language, 
a synonym of the dactylus or date.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Monadelphia. Order, Triandria. The ta- 
marind tree. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the ta- 
marind fruit. 

Tamarinpus INDICA. 

-name of the tamarind-treé. Ozyphenicon. 
Siliqua arabica. Balampulli. Tamarea 
zecla oxyphenicia. Acacia indica. The 
pulp of the tamarind, with the seeds, con- 
nected together by numerous tough strings 
or fibres, are brought to us freed from the 
outer shell, and commonly preserved in 
syrup. According to Long, tamarinds are 
prepared for exportation at Jamaica, in the 
following manner: ‘ The fruit or pods 
are gathered in June, July, and August, 
when full ripe, which is known by their 
fragility or easy breaking on small pressure 
between the finger and thumb. The fruit 
taken out of the pod, and cleared from the 
shelly fragments, is placed in layers in a 
cask, and boiling syrup, just before it begins 
to granulate, is poured in, till the cask is 
filled: the syrup pervades every part quite 
down to the bottom, and when cool the 
cask is headed for sale.’’ The tamarind is 
employed as a laxative, and for abating thirst 
or heat in various inflammatory complaints, 
and for correcting putrid disorders, espe- 
cially of a bilious kind, in which the ca- 
thartic, antiseptic, and refrigerant qualities 
of the fruit have been found equally useful. 
When intended merely as a laxative, it may 
be of advantage, (Dr. Woodville observes) 
to join it with manna or purgatives of a 
sweet kind, by which its use is rendered 
safer and more effectual. Three drachms 
of the pulp are usually sufficient to open 
the body, but to prove moderately cathartic, 
one or two ounces are required. It is an 
ingredient in the confectio cassie, and con- 
fectio senne. 

Tamarr'scus. (From Tamarik, abster- 
sion, Heb. named from its properties of, 
cleansing and purifying the blood.) See 
Tamarix gallica. 

TA’MARIX. The name of a genus 
of plants. Class, Pentandria. Order, Di- 
gynia. ‘The tamarisk tree. 

Tamarix Ga’tuica. The systematic 
name of the tamarisk tree. Tamariscus. 
Tamarisk.. The bark, wood, and leaves of 
this tree, were formerly employed medici- 
nally, though seldom used at present. ‘The 
former for its aperient and corroborant yir- 


The systematic 
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tues in obstructions of the liver 3 the latter 


in icterus, hemoptysis, and some affections 
of the skin. 


Lame-poison. See Asclepias vincetowi- 
cum. 
TANACE'TUM. (Corrupted from 


tanasia, athanasia, the old name for tansy. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia superflua. Tansy. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the 
tansy. See Tanacetwm vulgare. 

Tanace’tuM Batsami'ra. The system- 
atic name of the officinal alecost. “Balsa- 
mita mas. Balsamita major.  Tanacetum 
hortense. Costus hortorum. Costmary, or 
alecost. The plant which bears this name 
in the pharmacopeeias, is. the Tanacetum 
balsamita ; folits.ovatis, integris, serratis, of 
Linnzus. A fragrant-smelling herb, some- 
what like that of mint; formerly esteemed 
as a corroborant, carminative, and emmen- 
agogue. 

TANACE TUM HORTE'NSE. 
mas. 

Tanace'tum vutca’re. ‘The systematic 
name of the common tansy. Tanasia. 
Athanasia. Parthenium mas. Tanacetum 
vulgare ; folis bipinnatis incisis serratis, of 
Linneus. The leaves and flowers of tansy 
have a strong, not very disagreeable smell, 
and a bitter somewhat aromatic taste. The 
virtues of tansy are tonic, stomachic, anthel- 
mintic, emmenagogue, and resolvent. It has 
been much used as a vermifuge; and tes- 
timonies of its efficacy are given by many 
respectable physicians. Not only the leaves - 
but the seeds have been employed with this 
intention, and substituted for those of san- 
tonicum. We are told by Dr. Clark, that 
in Scotland tansy was found to be of great 
service in various cases of gout; and Dr. 
Cullen, who afterwards was informed of the 
effect it produced upon those who had used 
the herb for this purpose says, “ I have 
known several who have taken it without 
any advantage, and some others who re- 
ported that they had been relieved from the 
frequency of their gout.’ ‘Tansy is also 
recommended in the hysteria, especially when. - 
this disease is supposed to proceed from 
menstrual obstructions. 

This plant may be given in powder to the 
quantity of a drachm or more for a dose; 
but it has been more commonly taken in in- 
fusion, or drank in tea. 

Tana’sta. See Tanacetum. 

Tansy. See Tanacetum. 

Tansy, wild: See Potentilla. - 

Tape-worm. See Tenia. 


See Balsamita . 


Tapioca. See Jatropha manihot. 
Tapping. See Paracentesis. 
'Ta’psus BARBA’TUS. See Verbascum. 


Tar. See Pinus sylvestris. 

Tar, Barbadoes. See Petroleum barba« 
dense. 

Tar-watEr, A once celebrated remedy, 
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but now neglected more than it deserves. 
It is made by infusing tar in water, stirring 
it from time to time, and lastly pouring off 
the clear liquor now impregnated with the 
colour and virtues of the tar, It is drunk 
in many chronic affections, particularly of 
the lungs. 

Taranti'smus. (From tarantula, the 
animal whose bite is supposed to be cured 
only by music.) The desire of dancing 
which is produced by the bite of the ta- 
rantula. 

Tara ntuta.. (From Taranta, a city in 
Naples, where they abound.) A kind of 
venomous spidef, whose bite is said to be 
cured by music. 

'Fara’xacum. (From tapacow, to alter 
or change; because it alters the state of the 
blood.) See Leontodon. 


Tara‘xis. (From tapacow, to disturb.) 
A slight ophthalmy or inflammation of the 
eye. ' | 

Ta’rcHon sytve'srris. See. Achillea 
ptarmica. 

Tare. See Hrvum. 


Ta’rst. exte’Nsor Mi‘nor. See Plan- 


tdris. 


TA‘'RSUS. Tapsos. 1. The instep or 


that part of the foot which is between the 
leg and metatarsus: it is composed of 
séven bones, viz. the astragalts, os. calcis,. 
os naviculare, os cuboides, and three ossa 
cuneiformia. 

2. The thin cartilage situated at the edges 
of the eyelids to preserve their firmness and 
shape. 

TARTAR. (Tartarum, from taplapos, 
infernal; because it is the sediment or 
dregs. ) 

1. The concretion which fixes to the in- 
side of hogsheads containing wine. It is 
alloyed with much extractive and colouring 
matter, from which it is purified by decoc- 
tion with argillaceous earths and subsequent 
crystallization. By this means it becomes 
perfectly white, and shoots out crystals of 
tartar, consisting of a peculiar acid called acid 
of tartar, imperfectly saturated with potash ; 
it is therefore a super-tartrate of that alkali, 
which, when powdered, is the cream of tar- 
tar of the shops. Its virtues are eccoprotic, 
diuretic, and refrigerant, and it is exhi- 
bited in abdominal physconia, dropsy, in- 
flammator 
from rancid or fat substances, bilious diar- 
rhoea and colic, hemorrhoids and obstipa- 
tion. 

2. A name heretofore given to many offi- 
cinal preparations, containing the acid of 
tartar ; but in consequence of recent changes 
in the chemical nomenclature superseded by 
‘appellations more expressive of the respec- 
tive Compositions. 

TARTARIC ACID. <Acidum tartari- 
cum. Sal essentiale tartart. Acidum tartart 
essentiale. Tartareous acid. To obtain the 
pure tartaric acid, take two pounds of the 


‘are antiseptic, refrigerant, and diuretic. 


and bilious fevers, dyspepsia, . 
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crystals, and dissolve them in water, into 
which chalk is to be thrown by degrees till the 
liquid is saturated. A precipitate is formed, 
which is a true tartrate of lime, is tasteless, 
and cracks between the teeth. This tartrate 
is put into a cucurbit, and nine ounces of 
sulphuric acid, with five ounces of water, 
are poured on it, After twelve hours di- 
gestion, with occasional stirring, the tartaric 
acid is set at liberty in the solution, and may 
be cleared of the sulphate of lime by means 
of cold water. The virtues of this acid 
It 
is used in acute fevers, scurvy, and hemor- 
rhage. 

Tartar, cream of. The popular name of 
the purified supertartrate of potash. 

Tartar, emetic. See Antimonium tarta- 
rizatums 

Tartar, oil of. See Potasse subcarbonatis | 
liquor. 

Tartar, regenerated. 
tas. 

Tartar, salt of. See Potasse subcar- 
bonas. : sean 

Tartar, soluble. See Potasse tartras. 
Tartar, spirit of. If the crystals of tartar 
be distilled by a strong heat, without any 
additional body, they furnish an empyret-- 
matic acid, called the pyrotartareous acid, 
or spirit of tartar, and a very fetid empy- 
reumatic oil, 

Tartar, vitriolated. See Potasse sul- 
phas. ; : 
Ta’‘rrarum EME'ticum. See Antimonium 
tartarizatum. 

Ta’RTARUM REGENERA'TUM. 


See Potasse ace- 


See Potasse 


acetas. ; 

Ta’rrarum soLu'site. See Potasse tar- 
trase 

ss t 12 : 

‘A‘RTARUS AMMONIE. See Tartras am- 

Monte. 

Ta’RTARUS CHALYREA TUS. See Ferrum 
tartarizatum. 


Ta’rtras aMMO'Nta, Alkali volatile tar- 
tarizatum, of Bergman. ‘ Sal ammoniacum 
tartareum. Tartarus ammonie. A salt 
composed of tartaric acid and ammonia, its 
virtues are diaphoretic, diuretic, and deob- 
struent. It is prescribed in fevers, atonic 
exanthemata, catarrh, arthritic and rheuma- 
tic arthrodynia, hysteric spasms, &c. 

Ta‘rtras pota’ssm. See Potasse tar- 
tras. Ae 

Ta’rrkas pPors’ssa ACI'DULUS. 
of tartar. See Tartar. 

Ta’rtras pora’ssa ACI'DULUS FERRA TUS. 
Globuli martiales. Tartarus chalybeatus. 
Mars solubilis. Ferrum potabile. Its vir- 
tues are adstringent. It is principally 
used externally in the form of fomentations 
or bath in contusions, distortions, and lux- 
ations. 

Ta’rRrRAs POTA’ssao ACI'DULUS STIBIA‘TUS. 
See Antimonium tartarizatum. 

Ta’rrras sons. See Soda tartarizata. 


TASTE. Gustus. The organ of taste 


Cream. 


TEA: 

differs but slightly from that of touch, It 
appears, by certain experiments, to be seated 
chiefly in those nervous papille of the 
tongue which are formed from the minute 
ends of the ninth or lingual pair of nerves ; 
for neither does sugar, applied to any other 
part of the mouth, excite the least sense of 
taste in the mind ; nor any other sapid body, 
unless it contain something vehemently 
penetrating ; in which case the palate, root 
of the tongue, uvula, and even the cesopha- 
gus, are affected by the sapid acrimony. 
That sensation, which is sometimes excited 
in the stomach, cesophagus, and fauces, by 
the regurgitation of the aliments, seems also 
to belong to the tongue, to which the sapid 
vapours are applied. 

Nature designed the diversity of flavours, 
that animals might know those things most 
proper for their food; for in general, there 
is no aliment unhealthy, that is of an agree- 
able taste; nor is any thing ill tasted that is 
fit for the food of man. We here take no 
notice of excess, by which the most healthy 
food may become prejudicial, or of minerals, 

- which are not furnished by nature, but pre- 
pared by art. Thus nature has invited man 
to take the food necessary for his subsistence, 
both by the pain called hunger, and by the 
pleasure arising from taste. But animals, 
which do not learn from example and the 
instruction of others, distinguish flavours 
most accurately, and, admonished by that 
test, abstain cautiously from unhealthy food ; 
and, therefore, herbivorous animals especi- 
ally, to which a very great diversity of ali- 
ments mixed with noxious plants are offered, 
are furnished with such long papilla, and so 
elegant a structure of the tongue, for which 
man has less occasion, 

TAXIS. An operation, by which those 
parts which have quitted their natural situ- 
ation are replaced by the hand without the 
assistance of instruments, as in reducing 
hernia, &c. 

Tra. See Thea. 

TEAR. Lachryma. The limpid fluid 
secreted by the lachrymal glands, and flow- 
ing on the surface of the eyes. 

The organ which secretes this liquid is 
the lachrymal gland, one of which is situated 
in the external canthus of each orbit, and 
emits six or seven excretory ducts, which 
open on the internal surface of the upper 
eyelid above its tarsus, and pour forth the 
tears. The tears have mixed with them an 
arterious roscid vapour, which exhales from 
the internal surface of the eyelids, and ex- 
ternal of the tunica conjunctiva, into the 
eye. Perhaps the aqueous: humour also 
transudes through the pores of the cornea on 
the surface of the eye. A certain part of 
this aqueous fluid is dissipated in the air ; 
but the greatest part, after having performed 
its office, is propelled by the orbicular muscle, 
which so closely constringes the eyelid to the 
ball of the eye, as to leaye no space between, 
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unless in the internal angle, where the tears 
are collected. From this collection the tears 
are absorbed by the orifices of the puncta 
lachrymalia ; from thence they are propelled 
through the lachrymal canals, into the la- 
chrymal sac, and flow through the ductus 
nasalis into the cavity of the nostrils, under 
the inferior concha nasalis. The lachrymat 
sac, appears to be formed of longitudinal 
and transverse muscular fibres; and its 
three orifices furnished with small sphincters, 
as the spasmodic constriction of the puncta 
lachrymalia proves, if examined with a probe. 

The tears have no smell but a saltish 
taste, as people who cry perceive. They 
are of a transparent colour and aqueous con- 
sistence. 

The quantity, in its natural state, is just 
sufficient to moisten the surface of the eye 
and eyelids ; but from sorrow, or any kind 
of stimulus applied to the surface of the eye, 
so great is the quantity of tears secreted, 
that the puncta lachrymalia are unable to 
absorb them. ‘Thus the greatest part runs 
down from the internal angle of the eyelids, 
in the form of great and copious drops upon 
the cheeks. . A great quantity also descends, 
through the lachrymal passages into the 
nostrils ; hence those who ery have an in- 
creased discharge from the nose. 

Use of the Tears. —1. They continually 
moisten the surface of the eye and eyelids, 
to prevent the pellucid cornea from drying 
and becoming opaque, or the eye from con- 
creting with the eyelids. 2. They prevent 
that pain, which would otherwise arise from 
the friction of the eyelids against the bulb of 
the eye from continually winking. 3. They 
wash and clean away the dust of the atmos- 
phere, or any thing acrid that has fallen into 


the eye. 4. Crying unloads the head of 
congestions. 
TEETH. (Dens, a tooth; quasi edens, 


from edo, to eat.) Small bones fixed in- 
the alveoli of the upper and under jaw. 
In early infancy Nature designs us for the 
softest aliment, so that the gums alone are 
then sufficient for the purpose of manduca- 
tion; but as we advance in life, and require 
a different food, she wisely provides us with 
teeth. These are the hardest and whitest of 
our bones, and, at full maturity, we usually 
find thirty-two in both jaws; viz. sixteen 
above, and as many below. ‘Their number 
varies indeed in different subjects ; but it is 
seldom seen to exceed thirty-two, and it 
will very rarely be found to be less than 
twenty-eight. 

Each tooth may be divided into two 
parts; viz. its body, or that part which ap- 
pears above the gums ; and its fangs or root, 
which is fixed into the socket. The bound- 
ary between these two, close to the edge of 
the gum, where there is usually a small cir- 
cular depression, is called the neck of the 
tooth. ‘Fhe teeth of each jaw are com monly 
divided into threo classes ; but before éach of 
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these is treated of in particular, it will be right, 


to say something of their general structure. 
Every tooth is composed of its cortex or 
enamel, and its internal boney substance. 
_ The enamel, or as it is sometimes called, 
the vitreous part of the tooth, is a very hard 
and compact substance, of a white colour, 
and peculiar to the teeth. It is found only 
upon the body of the tooth, covering the 
outside of the bony or internal substance. 
When broken it appears fibrous or striated ; 
and all the striz are directed from the cir- 
cumference to the centre of the tooth. This 
enamel is thickest on the grinding surface, 
and on the cutting edges or points of the 
teeth, becoming gradually thinner as it ap- 
proaches the neck, where it terminates in- 
sensibly. Some writers have described it 
as being vascular, but it is certain that no 
injection will ever reach this substance ; that 
it receives no tinge from madder: and that 
it affords no appearance of a circulation of 
- fluids. The bony part of a tooth resembles 
other bones in its structure, but is much 
harder than the most compact part of bones 
in general. It composes the inner part of 
the body and neck, and the whole of the 
root of the tooth. This part of a tooth, 
when completely formed, does not, like the 
other bones, receive a tinge from madder, 
nor do the minutest injections penetrate into 
its substance, although many writers have 
asserted the contrary. Mr. Hunter has been 
therefore induced to deny its being vascular, 
although he is aware that the teeth, like 
other bones, are liable to swellings, and that 
they are found anchylosed with their sockets. 
He supposes, however, that both these may 
be original formations; and, as the most 
convincing proof of their not being vascular, 
he reasons from the analogy between them 
and other bones. He observes, for instance, 
that in a young animal that has been fed 
with madder, the parts of the teeth which 
were formed before it was put on madder 
diet will appear of their natural colour, but 
that such parts as were formed while the 
animal was taking the madder, will be of a 
red colour; whereas, in other bones, the 
hardest parts are susceptible of the dye, 
though more slowly than the parts which are 
growing. Again he tells us, that if you 
leave off feeding the animal with madder a 
considerable time before you kill it, you will 
find the above appearances still subsisting, 
with this addition, that all the parts of the 
teeth which were formed after leaving off 
the madder will be white. This experiment 
proves that a tooth once tinged does not lose 
its colour ;_ whereas other bones do (though 
very slowly) return again to their natural 
appearance: and, as the dye in this case 
must be taken into the habit by absorbents, 
he is led to suspect that the teeth are with- 
out absorbents as well as other vessels. 
These arguments are very ingenious, but 


they are far from being satisfactory. The 
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facts adduced by Mr. Hunter are capable of 
a different explanation from that which he 
has given them; and when other facts are 
added relative to the same subject, it will 
appear that this bony part of a tooth has a 
circulation through its substance, and even 
lymphatics, although, from the hardness of 
its structure, we are unable to demonstrate 
its vessels. The facts which may be ad- 
duced are, Ist. We find that a tooth recently 
drawn and transplanted into another socket, 
becomes as firmly fixed after a certain time, 
and preserves the same colour as the rest of 
the set; whereas a tooth that has been long 


.drawn before it is transplanted, will never 


become fixed. Mr. Hunter, indeed, is 
aware of this objection, and refers the suc- 
cess of the transplantation, in the first in- 
stance, to the living principle possessed by 
the tooth, and which he thinks may exist in- 
dependent ofa circulation. But however ap- 
plicable such a doctrine may be to zoophytes, 
it is suspected that it will not hold good 
in man, and others of the more perfect ani- 
mals; and there does not appear to be any 
doubt but that, in the case of a transplanted 
tooth, there is a real union by vessels. 
2dly. The swellings of the fangs of a tooth, 
which in many instances are known to be 
the effects of disease, and which are ana- 
logous to the swelling of other bones, are 
a clear proof of a similarity of structure, 
especially as we find them invested with a 
periosteum. 3dly. It is a curious fact, 
though as. yet perhaps not generally known, 
that, in cases of phthisis pulmonalis, the 
teeth become of a milky whiteness, and in 
some degree, transparent; does not this 
prove them to have absorbents ? 

Each tooth has an inner cavity, which, 
beginning by a small opening at the point of 
the fang, becomes larger, and terminates in 
the body of the tooth. This cavity is sup- 
plied with blood vessels and nerves, which 
pass through the small hole in the root. In 
old people this hole sometimes closes, and 
the tooth becomes then insensible. 

The teeth are invested with a periosteum 
from their fangs to a little beyond their bony 
sockets, where it is attached to the gums. 
This membrane seems to be common to the 
tooth which it encloses, and: to the sockets 
which it lines. The teeth are likewise se- 
cured in their sockets by a red substance 
called the gums, which every where covers 
the alveolar processes, and has as many per- 
forations as there are teeth. The gums are 
exceedingly vascular, and have something 
like cartilaginous hardness and elasticity, 
but do not seem to have much sensibility. 
The gums of infants, which perform the 
offices of teeth, have a hard ridge extending 
through their whole length; but in old 
people, who have lost their teeth, this ridge 
is wanting. The three classes into which 
the teeth are commonly divided are, inciso« 
res, canini, and molares or grinders. 
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The zncisores are the four teeth in the fore 
part of each jaw; they derive their name 
from their use in dividing and cutting the 
food in the manner of a wedge, and have 
each of them two surfaces, which meet in a 
sharp edge. Of these surfaces, the anterior 
one is convex, and the posterior one some- 
what concave. In the upper jaw they are 
usually broader and thicker, especially the 
two middle ones, than those of the under 
jaw, over which they generally fall by being 
placed a little obliquely. ~ 

The canini or cuspidati are the longest of 
all the teeth, deriving their name from their 
resemblance to a dog’s tusk. There is one 
of these teeth on each side of the incisores, 
so that there are two in each jaw. They are 
the longest of all the teeth. Their fangs 
differ from that of the incisores only in being 
much larger, and their shape may be easily 
described to be that of an incisor with its 
edge worn off, so as to end in a narrow 
point instead of a thin edge. The canini 
not being calculated for dividing like the 
incisores, or for grinding, seem to be in- 
tended for laying hold of substances. Mr. 
Hunter remarks of these teeth, that we may 
trace in them a similarity in shape, situation, 
and use, from the most imperfect carnivo- 
rous animal, which we believe to be the hu- 
man species, to the lion, which is the most 
perfectly carnivorous. 

The molares, or grinders, of which there 
are ten in each jaw, are so called, because 
from their size and figure they are calculated 
for grinding the food. The canini and in- 
cisores have only one fang, but the three last 
grinders in the under jaw have constantly two 
fangs, and the same teeth in the upper jaw 
three fangs. Sometimes these fangs are divided. 
into two points near their base, and each of 
these points has, perhaps, been sometimes 
considered as a distinct fang. The grinders 
likewise differ from each other in their ap- 
pearance. ‘The two first on each side, which 
Mr. Hunter appears to have distinguished 
very properly by the name of bicuspides, 
seem to be of a middle nature between the 
incisores and grinders ; they have in general 
only one root, and the body of the tooth ter- 
minates in two points, of which the anterior 
one is the highest, so that the tooth has in 
some measure the appearance of one of the 
canini. The two grinders beyond these, on 
each side, are much larger. Their body forms 

almost a square with rounded angles; and 

their grinding surface has commonly five 
points or protuberances, two of which are 
on the inner, and three on the outer part of 
the tooth. The last grinder is shorter and 
smaller than the rest, and, from its coming 
through the gums later than the rest, and 
sometimes not appearing till late in life, is 
called dens sapientia. The variation in the 
number of teeth usually depends on these 
dentes sapientiz. 


\ 
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Having thus described the appearance of 
the teeth in the adult ; the manner of their 
formation and growth in the foetus is next 
to be considered. We shall find that the 
alveolar process, which begins to be formed 
at a very early period, appears about the 
fourth month, only as a shallow longitu. 
dinal groove, divided by slight ridges into 
a number of intermediate depressions, which 
are to be the future alveoli or sockets. These 
depressions are at first filled with small 
pulpy substances, included in a vascular 
membrane ; and these pulpy substances are 
the rudiments of the teeth. As these advance 
in their growth, the alveolar processes become 
gradually more completely formed. The 
surface of the pulp first begins to harden : 
the ossification proceeding from one or more 
points, according to the kind of tooth that 
is to be formed. Thus in the incisores and 
canini, it begins from one point; in the bi- 
cuspides, from two points, corresponding 
with the future shape of those teeth; and in 
the molares from four or five points. As 
the ossification advances, the whole of the 
pulp is gradually covered with bone, except- 
ing its under surface, and then the fang 
begins to be formed. Soon after the form- 
ation of this bony part, the tooth begins to 
be encrusted with its enamel; but in what 
manner this is deposited we are as yet un- 
able to explain. — Perhaps the vascular 
membrane, which encloses the pulp, may 
serve to secrete it. It gradually crystallizes 
upon the surface of the bony part, and con- 
tinues to increase in thickness, especially at 
the points and basis of the tooth, till some 
time before the tooth begins to pass through 
the gum ; and when this happens, the ena- 
mel seems to be as hard as it is afterwards, 
so that the air does not appear to have the 
least effect in hardening it, as has been 
sometimes supposed. — While the enamel is 
thus forming, the lower part of the pulp is 
gradually lengthened out and ossified, so as 
to form the fang. In those teeth which are 
to have more than one fang, the ossification 
begins from different parts of the pulp at 
one and the same time. In this manner are 
formed the incisores, the canini, and two 
molares on each side, making in the whole 
twenty teeth, in both jaws, which are suffi- 
cient for the purposes of manducation early 
in life. As the fangs of the teeth are formed, 
their upper part is gradually pushed up- 
wards, till at length, about the seventh, 
eighth, or ninth month after birth, the inci- 
sores, which are the first formed, begin to 
pass through the gum. ‘The first that ap- 
pears is generally in the lower jaw. The 
canini and molares not being formed so 
soon as the incisores, do not appear till 
about the twentieth or twenty-fourth month. 
Sometimes one of the canini, but more fre- 
quently one of the molares appears first. 

The danger to which children are exposed, 
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during the time of dentition, arises from: the 
pressure of the teeth in the gum, so as to 
irritate it, and excite pain and inflammation. 
The effect of this irritation is, that the gum 
wastes, and becomes gradually thinner at 
this part, till at length the tooth protrudes. 
In such cases therefore we may, with great 
propriety, assist nature by cutting the gum. 
These twenty teeth are called temporary, or 
milk teeth, because they are all shed. between 
the age of seven and fourteen, and are sup- 
plied by others of a firmer texture, with 
Jarge fangs, which remain till they become 
affected by disease, or fall out in old age, 
and are therefore called the permanent; or 
adult teeth. The rudiments of these adult 
teeth begin to be formed at different periods. 
The pulp of the first adult incisor, and of 
the first adult grinder, may be perceived in 
a foetus of seven or eight months, and the 
ossification begins in them about six months 
after birth. Soon after birth the second in- 
cisor, and canine tooth on each side, begin 
to be formed. About the fifth or sixth year 
the first bicuspis, and about the seventh the 
second bicuspis begins to ossify. These bi- 
cuspides are destined to replace the tempo- 
rary grinders. All these permanent teeth 


are formed in a distinct set of alveoli; so. 
that it is not by the growing of one tooth. 


under another in the same socket, that the 
uppermost tooth is gradually pushed out, as 
is commonly imagined; but the temporary 
teeth, and those which are to succeed them, 
being placed in separate alveoli, the upper 
sockets gradually disappear, as the under 
ones increase in size, till at length the teeth 
they contain, having no longer any support, 
consequently fall out. But, besides these 
twenty teeth, which succeed the temporary 
ones, there are twelve others to be added 
to make up the number thirty-two. These 
twelve are three grinders on each side in 
both jaws; and in order ‘to make room for 
this addition, we find the jaws grow as the 
teeth grow, so that they appear as completely 
filled with twenty teeth, as they are after- 
wards with thirty-two. Hence, in children 
the face is flatter and rounder than in adults. 
The first adult grinder usually passes through 
the gum about the twelfth year; the second, 
which begins to be formed in the sixth or 
seventh year, cuts the gum about the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth ; and the third, or dens 
- gapientise, which begins to be formed. about 
the twelfth year, passes through the gum 
‘between the age of twenty and thirty. The 
dentes sapientiz have, in some instances, 
been cut at the age of forty, fifty, sixty, and 
even eighty years; and it sometimes hap- 
pens, that they do not appear at all. Some- 
times likewise it happens, that a third set of 
teeth appear about the age of sixty or se- 
venty.. Diemerbroeck tells us that he him- 
self, at the age of fifty-six, had a fresh canine 
tooth in the place of one he had lost several 
years before; M, du Fay saw two incisores 
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and two canini cut the gum in a man aged 
eighty-four ; Mr. Hunter has seen two fore- 
teeth shoot up in the lower jaw of a very old 
person ; and an account was lately published 
of aman who had a complete set of teeth 
at the age of sixty. Other instances of the 
same kind are to be met with in authors. 
The circumstance is curious, and from the 
time of life at which it takes place, and the 
return of the catamenia, which sometimes 
happens to women at the same age, it has 
been very ingeniously supposed, that there 
is some effort in nature to renew the bedy 
at that period. 

The teeth are subject to a variety of acci- 
dents: Sometimes the gums become so af- 
fected as to occasion them to fall out, and 
the teeth themselves are frequently rendered 
carious by causes which have not hitherto 
been satisfactorily explained. The disease 
usually begins on that side of the tooth 
which is not exposed to pressure, and gra~ 
dually advances till an opening is made into 
the cavity : as soon as the cavity is exposed, 
the tooth becomes liable to considerable 
pain, from the air coming into contact with 
the nerve. Besides these accidental means by 
which the teeth are occasionally affected, old 
age seldom fails to bring with it sure and na- 
tural causes for their removal. The alveoli 
fill up, and the teeth consequently fall out. 
The gums then no longer meet in the fore 
part of the mouth, the chin projects forwards, 
and the face being rendered much shorter, 
the whole physiognomy appears considerably 
altered. Having thus described the form~ 
ation, structure, growth, and. decay of the 
teeth, it remains to speak of their uses; the 
chief of which we know to be in mastica- 
tion. And here we cannot help observing 
the great variety in the structure of the hu- 
man teeth, which fits us for such a variety of 
food, and which, when compared with the 
teeth given to other animals, may in some 
measure enable us to explain the nature of 
the aliment for which man is intended by 
Nature. Thus, in ruminating animals, we 
find incisores only in the lower jaw, for cut- 
ting the grass, and molares for grinding it ; 
in graminivorous animals, we see molares 
alone; and in carnivorous animals, canine 
teeth for catching at their prey, and inci- 
sores and molares for cutting and dividing 
it. But, as man is not designed to catch 
and kill his prey with his teeth, we observe 
that our canini are shaped differently from 


the fangs of beasts of prey, in whom we ~ 


find them either longer than the rest of the 
teeth, or curved. The incisores likewise 
are sharper in those animals than in man, 
Nor are the molares in the human subject 


‘similar to the molares of carnivorous ani-~ 


mals; they are flatter in man than in these 
animals; and, in the latter, we likewise 


find them sharper at the edges, more calcu-_ 
lated to cut and tear the food, and. by their — 
greater strength, capable ef breaking the — 
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bones of animals. From these circumstances, 
_ therefore, we may consider man as partaking 
of the nature of these different classes ; as 
approaching more to the carnivorous than to 
the herbivorous tribe of animals; but upon 
the whole, formed for a mixed aliment, and 
fitted panel? to live apae flesh and upon 
vegetables. Those philosophers, therefore, 
-who would confine a man wholly to vege- 
table food, do. not seem to have studied na- 
ture. As the molares are the last teeth that 
are formed, so they are usually the first 
that fall out; this would seem to prove, that 
we. require the same kind of aliment in old 
age asin infancy. Besides the use of the 
teeth in mastication, they likewise, serve a 
secondary purpose, by assisting in the arti- 
culation of the voice. 


Teething. See Dentition and Teeth. 
TrauLa HIse'RNIcA. See Lapis Hiber- 
Nicus. 


TEGUMENTS, COMMON. Under 
this term anatomists comprehend the cuticle, 
rete mucosum, skin, and adipose membrane 
as being the covering to every part of the 
body except the nails. See Skin. 

TE’LA. A web of cloth. The cellular 
membrane is so called from its likeness to a 
fine web. 

' TELA CELLULO'SA, 
membrane. 

Tete Puium. (Because it heals old ul- 
cers, such as that of Telephus, made by 
Ulysses.) See Sedum telephium. 

TELLU’RIUM. A very “scarce metal 
of a tin white colour, anda high metallic 
lustre, found in nature alloyed with gold, 
silver, and lead, in the aurum paradoxicum 
and sylvanite. 

TEMPERAME’NTUM. (From tem- 
pero, to mix together.) The peculiar con- 
stitution of the humours. 
have been variously distinguished: the di- 
vision most generally received is into the 
sanguineous, phlegmatic, choleric, and me- 
lancholic. 

TEMPLE. The lateral and flat Lainie 
of the head above the ears. 

TEMPORA‘LIS ARTE’RIA. The 
temporal artery. A branch of the external 
carotid, which runs on the temples and gives 
off the frontal artery. 

TEMPORAL BONES.  Ossa tempo- 
ralias Ossatemporum. ‘These two bones, 
which are situated one on each side of the 
head, are of a very irregular figure. They are 
usually divided into two parts, one of which, 
from the manner of its connection with the 
neighbouring bones, is called os sguamosum, 
and the other os petrosuwm, from its irregu- 
larity and hardness. 

In both these parts there are processes 
and cavities to be described. Externally 
there are three processes; one anterior, 
called zygomatic process, which is stretched 
forwards to join with the os male, and thus 
forms the bony jugum under which the tem- 
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adults, is not completely ossified, 


Temperaments’ 
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poral muscle passes.;. one: posterior,. called 
the mastoid or mamillary process, from. its 
resemblance to a nipple; and one inferior, 
called the styloid process, from its shape, 
which is said to resemble that of the antient 
stylus seriptorius. In. young subjects this 
process is united with the bone by an inter- 
mediate cartilage, which sometimes, even in 
Three 
muscles have their origin from. this process, 
and. borrow half of their names from it, viz. 
stylo-glossus, stylo-hyoideus, and_ stylo- 
pharyngeus. Round the root of this pro- 
cess there is a particular rising of the os pe- 
trosum, which some writers describe as a 
process, and, from its appearance with the 
styloid, have named it vaginalis, others de- 
scribe the semi-circular ridge of the meatus 
auditorius externus as a fifth process, to 
which they give the name of auditory. 'The 
depressions and cavities are, 1. A large 
fossa, which serves for the articulation of 
the lower-jaw ; 3 it is situated between the zy- 
gomatic auditory, and vaginal processes, 
and is separated in its middle by a fissure 
into which the ligament that secures the ar- 
ticulation of the lower-jaw with this bone is 
fixed.: The fore-part of this cavity, which 
receives the condyle of the jaw, is covered 
with cartilage ; the back part only with the 
periosteum. 2 A long fossa behind the 
mastoid process, where the digastric muscle 
has its origin. 3. The meatus auditorius 
externus, the name given to a large funnel- 
like canal that leads to the organ of hearing. 
4. The stylo-mastoid hole, so called from its 
situation between the styloid and mastoid 
processes. It is likewise called the aque- 
duct of Fallopius, and affords a passage to 
the portio dura.of the auditory or seventh 
pair of nerves, 5. Below and on the fore-’ 
part of the last foramen we observe part of 
the jugular fossa, a thimble-like cavity, in 
which the beginning of the internal jugular 
vein is lodged. 6. Before, and a little above 
this fossa is the orifice of a foramen, through 
which pass the internal carotid artery and 
two filaments of the intercostal nerve, ‘This 
conduit runs first upward and then forward, 
forming a kind of elbow, and terminates at 
the end of the os petrosum. 7. At this 
part of the ossa temporum we observe the 
orifice of a canal which runs outwards and. 
backwards in an horizontal direction, till it 
terminates in the cavity of the ear called 
tympanum. This canal, which in the recent 
subject is continued from the ear to the 
mouth, is called the Eustachian tube. 8. A 
small hole behind the mastoid process, which 
serves for the transmission of a vein to the 
lateral sinus. But this, like other foramina, 
in the skull that serve only for the transmis- 
sion of vessels, is neither uniform in its 
situation, nor to be met with in every sub- 
ject. The internal surface of these bones 
may easily be divided into three parts. The 
first, uppermost and largest, is the squamous 
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part, which is slightly concave from the int- 
pression of the brain. Its semi-circular 
edge is sloping, so that the external lamella 
of the bone advances farther than ,the inter- 
nal, and thus rests more securely on the pa- 
rietal bones. The second and middlemost, 
which is the petrous part of the bone, forms 
a hard, craggy protuberance, nearly of a 
triangular shape. On its posterior side we 
observe a large foramen, which is the meatus 
auditorius internus; it receives the double 
nerve of the seventh pair, viz. the portio 
dura and portio mollis of that pair. About 
the middle of its anterior surface is a small 
foramen, which opens into the aqueduct of 
Fallopius, and receives a twig of the portio 
dura of the seventh pair of nerves. This 
foramen having been first described by Fal- 
lopius, and by him named hiatus, is some- 
times called hiatus Fallopii. Besides these, 
we observe other smaller holes for the trans- 
mission of blood-vessels and nerves. Be- 
low this craggy protuberance is the third 
part, which, from its shape and connection 
with the os occipitis by means of the lamb- 
doidal suture, may be called the lambdoidal 
angle of the temporal bone. It is concave 
from the impression of the brain ; it helps 
to form the posterior and inferior fossx of 
the skull, and has a considerable furrow, in 
which is lodged part of the lateral sinus. 
The temporal bones differ a little in their 
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structure from the other bones of the.cra- ~ 


nium. At their upper parts they are very 
thin, and almost without diploé, but below 
they have great strength and thickness. In 
the foetus, the thin upper part, and the lower 
craggy part, are separated by a cartilagin- 
ous substance; there is no appearance either 
of the mastoid or styloid processes, and, in- 
stead of a long funnel-like meatus audito- 


rius externus, there is only a smooth bony 


ring, within which the membrana tympani 
is fastened. Within the petrous part of 
these bones there are several cavities, pro- 
cesses, and bones, which belong altogether 
to the ear, do not enter into the formation 
of the cranium, and are described under the 
article Ear. The ossa temporum are con- 
nected by suture with the ossa parietalia, the 
os occipitis, the ossa malarum, and the os 
sphenoides, and are articulated with the 
lower-jaw. 
TEMPORA'LIS. (Temporalis, sc. mus- 
ulus.)  Arcardi-temporo-macillaire, of Du- 
mas.- This muscle, which Winslow has 
named the crotaphites, arises fleshy from the 
lower, lateral, and anterior part of the pa- 
rietal bone; from all the squamous portion 
of the temporal bone ; from the lower and 
lateral part of the os frontis ; from the pos- 
terior surface of the os male; from all the 
temporal process of the sphenoid bone; and 
sometimes from a ridge at the lower part of 
this process. This latter portion, however, 
is often common to this muscle and the pte- 
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rygoideus externus, It is of @ semicircular 
shape, and its radiated fibres converge, so as 
to form a strong middle tendon, ‘which - 
passes under the jugum, and is inserted into 
the coronoid process of the lower jaw, to 
which it adheres on every side, but more 
particularly at its fore-part, where the in- 
sertion is continued down to the body of the 
bone. This muscle is covered by a pretty 
strong fascia, which some writers have erro- 
neously described as a part of the aponeu- 
rosis of the occipito-frontalis. _ This fascia 
adheres to the bones, round the whole cir- 
cumference of the origin of the muscle, 
and, descending over it, is fixed below to 
the ridge where the zygomatic process be- 
gins, just above the meatus auditorius, to 
the upper edge of the zygomatic process 
itself, and anteriorly to the os male. This 
fascia serves as a defence to the muscle, and 
likewise gives origin to some of its fleshy 
fibres. The principal use of the temporal 
muscle is to draw the lower jaw upwards, as 
in the action of biting; and as it passes a 
little forwards to its insertion, it may at the 
same time pull the condyle a little back- 
wards, though not so much as it would have 
done if its fibres had passed in a direct line 
from their origin to their insertion, because 
the posterior and lower part of the muscle 
passes over the root of the zygomatic pro- 
cess, as over a pulley. 

TE'NDO ACHILLIS. 
tendo. 

TENDON. (Tendon, from tendo, to 
stretch.) The white and glistening extre- 
mity of amuscle. See Muscle. 

TENE’SMUS. (From tetyw, to con- 
stringe ; so called from the perception of 
a continual constriction or bound state of 
the part.) ~A continual inclination to go to 
stool, without a discharge. 

TE'NSOR. (From tendo, to stretch.) 
A muscle whose office is to extend the part 
to which it is fixed. 

Tr'nsor pa’tati. See Circumflerus. 

TE'NSOR TY’MPANI. Jnternus au- 
ris, of Douglas and Cowper. Internus mal- 
lei, of Winslow, and salpingo-malleen, of 
Dumas. <A muscle of the ear, which pulls 
the malleus and the membrane of the tym- 
panum towards the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, by which the membrana 
tympani is made more concave and tense. 

TE‘NSOR VAGINA FE’MORIS. 
Fascialis. Membranosus, of Douglas. Mem- 
branus vel fascia lata, of Cowper, and Ilio 
aponeurosi-fem-~"l, of Dumas. Musculus~* 
aponeurosis, vel fascie late, of Winslow. 
A muscle, situated on the outside of the 
thigh, which stretches the membranous fas- 
cia of the thigh, assists in the abduction of 
the thigh, and somewhat in its rotation in- 
wards.’ It arises by a narrow, tendinous, - 
and fleshy beginning from the external part 
of the anterior, superior, spinous process 
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of the ilium, and is inserted a little below 
the great trochanter into the membranous 
fascia. 

TENT. A roll. of: lint for dilating 
openings, sinuses, &c. See Spongia pra- 
parata. 

TENTO’RIUM. . A process of the 
dura mater, separating the cerebrum from 
the cerebellum. It extends from the in- 
ternal horizontal spine of the occipital bone, 
directly forwards to the) sella turcica of the 
sphenoid bone. 

Trerere'Ltia. (Dim. of terebra, a piercer 
or gimblet.) A trepan or instrument for 
sawing out circular portions of the skull. 
A trephine. . 

TEREBINTHINA. (From repe6iv00s, 
the turpentine-tree.) Turpentine, the pro- 
duce of pine-trees. 

_ Teresi NTHINA ARGENTORATE'NsIs. Stras- 
burg turpentine. This species is generally 


more transparent and less tenacious than . 


either the Venice or Chio turpentines. It 
is of a yellowish brown colour, and of a 
more agreeable smell than any of the tur- 
pentines, except the Chio. It is extracted 
in several parts of Germany, from the red 
and silver fir, by cutting out, successively, 
narrow strips of the bark. In some places 
a resinous juice is collected from under the 
bark called Lachryma abiegna, and olewm 
abietinum. 

TEREBYNTHINA CANADENsIs. Canada 
turpentine. A production of the. pinus 
balsamea ; which see. 


TeresrNTHINA cua. Cyprus turpen- 


tine. The resin obtained from the pistacia 
terebinthus ; which see. 

TEREBINTHINA comMMu'Nis, See Pinus 
sylvestris. 

TrereslNrHINA cy'pria. - See Pistacia 
terebinthus. 


TEREBI/NTHINA VENE'TA. Venice turpen- 
tine ; so called because we are supplied with 
it from the Venetians. See Pinus lariz.. 

TEREBI'NTHINA VULGA’RIs. Common 
turpentine.. The liquid resin of the pinus 
sylvestris. See Turpentine. ; 

_ Teresi'ntHinm o'Leum. The. oil dis- 
tilled from the liquid resin of the pinus 
sylvestris. 

TE’/RES. Round, smooth 1. 
name of some muscles and ligaments. 

2. The name of the ascaris lumbricoides, 
or round worm, which infests the intes- 
tines. See Worms. 

Tr’rEs LigAME,NTUM. ‘The ligament at 
the bottom of the socket of the hip joint. 

TE’RES MA'/JOR. ( Teres, sc. Musculus 
‘mejor. Teres, round, smooth.) Riolanus, 
who was the first that distinguished this 
and the other muscles of the scapula by par- 

_ ticular appellations, gave the name of teres 
to this and the following muscle, on account 
of their long and round shape. .Anguli- 
_ scapulo-humeral, of Dumas... This nauscle, 
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which is longer and. thicker than the. teres 
minor, is situated along the inferior , costa 
of the scapula, and is in part covered by the 
deltoides. 

It arises fleshy from the outer surface of 
the inferior angle of the scapula, (where it 
covers some part of the infra spinatus and 
teres minor, with both which its fibres in- 
termix,) and likewise from the lower and 
posterior half of the inferior costa of. the 
scapula. Ascending obliquely towards the 
os humeri, it. passes under the long head of 
the triceps brachii, and then becomes thin- 
ner and flatter to form a thin tendon of 
about an inch in breadth, and somewhat 
more in length, which runs immediately 
behind that of the ljatissimus dorsi, and. is 
inserted along with it into the ridge at the 
inner side of the groove that lodges the 
long head of the biceps. These two ten- 
dons are included in a common capsula, 
besides which the tendon of this. muscle 
heres to the os humeri, by two other, cap- 
sulee which we find placed one above the 
other. . 

This muscle assists in the rotatory m0- 
tion of the arm, and likewise in drawing 
it downwards and backwards; so that we 
may consider it as the congener of the latis- 
simus dorsi. 

TE’RES MINOR. Marginisus-scapulo- 
trochiterien, of Dumas. This muscle seems to 
have been first described by Fallopius, 
The teres minor is a thin fleshy muscle, 
situated along the inferior edge of the infra- 
spinatus, and is in part covered by the 
posterior part of the deltoides. 

It arises fleshy from all the convex edge 
of the inferior costa of the scapula; from 
thence it ascends obliquely upwards and 
forwards, and terminates in a flat tendon, 
which adheres to the lower and posterior 
part of the capsular ligament of .the joint, 
and is inserted into the lower part of. the 
great tuberosity of the os humeri, a little 
below the termination of the infra-spinatus. 

The tendinous membrane, which is con- 
tinued from the infra-spinatus, and spread. | 
over the teres minor, likewise forms a thin 
septum between the two muscles... _In some 
subjects, however, they are so closely united, 
as to be with difficulty separated from each 
other. Some of the fibres of the teres 
minor are intermixed with those of the teres 
major and subscapularis. 

The uses of this muscle are similar to 
those of the infra-spinatus, 

TE’RETRUM. (From repew, to pierce. ) 
The trepan. 

TERMINA‘LIA BE NZOIN. 
gum-tree. 

TERM NTHUS. 
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(From tepuivGos, the tur- 
pentine-tree.) dlbatis. Black and ardent 
pustules, mostly attacking the legs fe. 
males; so called from their resemblance to 
the fruit of the oleae gh 

at 
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Ternary. Consisting of the number 
three, which some chemical and mystical 
writers have made strange work with; but 
the most remarkable distinction of this 
kind, and the only one worth notice, is 
that of Hippocrates, who divides the parts 
of a human body into continentes, contenta, 
and impetum facientes, though the latter is 
resolvable into the mechanism of the two 
former, rather than any thing distinct in itself, 

TE’RRA. Earth, as distinguished from 
minerals and metals and precious stones. 

Te’Rra cario’sa. Rotten bone, a species 
of non-effervescent chalk, of a brown colour. 

Tr'rra ca’recuu. See Acacia catechu. 

Tr'rra pamna’ta. Terra mortua. Con- 
demned. earth is the remainder, after some 
distillations, where all that will rise is 
drawn off; the same as Caput mortuwm. 
- Te'rra rouia’ta ta/ntari. The acetate 
of potash. : 

Te’rra Jaro nica. Japan earth. 
chou. Faufel. Catchu. Caschu.  Cate- 
chu. Cadtchu. Cashow. Cattchu. Castjoe. 
Cachu. Cate. Kaath. The natives call it 
Cutt, the English who reside there Cutch. 
It was called Japan earth, because it was 
jong supposed to be an earthy substance 
from Japan. It is the inspissated juice of 
a species of acacia, which grows in great 
abundance in the kingdom of Bahar, pre- 
pared from a decoction of the inner part 
ef the wood. From the negligent method 
in which it is dried im little kilns dug for 
that purpose, it acquires the earthly appear- 
ance it in general has, from which circum- 
stance it takes itsname. In the kingdom of 
Bahar, besides being much used in medi- 
dicine, it is employed for many purposes in 
arts, particularly for painting the beams of 
houses, to defend them from vermin. See 
Acacia catechu. 

Tr’rra Leni, 
See Bole. 

Te'rra Lrvo’ntca. See Bole. 

Tre’rga Marita. The curcuma or tur- 
gmeric root is sometimes so called. 

Terra Mo/nrua. See Terra damnata. 


Ca- 


Earth of Lemnos, 


Tr’RRA PONDERO'SA satrta. See Mu- 
vias barytan 
Tr'rpa stcinta’ta., See Bole. 


Tr’rra o'teum. See Petrolewm. 

Tr’rrea ABsorBE NTIA. Absorbent earths, 
distinguishable from other earthy and stony 
substances by their solubility in acids, as 
chalk, crabs’ claws, oyster-shells, egg-shells, 
pearl, coral, &c. - 

Te/gruna. (From tepOpov, a crane. ) 
The middle and lateral parts of the neck. 

Tertian ague. » See Febris intermittens. 

Trertia’‘Na pu riex. A tertian fever 
that returns every day; but the pa- 
roxysms are unequal, every other fit being 
alike. 

Tertia‘NA puptica’va. A tertian fever 
returning every other day; but there are 
two paroxysms, in one day. 


TET 


» Tariana FE/BRISs: be Febris inter 
anittens. i 

Tr’RTIANA TRI'PLEX. 
returning every day, every other, day there 
are two. paroxysms, and but one in the 
intermediate one. 

TERTIANA RIA- 
of intermittent fever which is. said to be 
cured by this plant.) The plant which is 
thus called in some pharmacopoeias is the 
Scutellaria galericulata ; which see. 

Tr’ RTIUM SAL. (From tertius, shin 
A neutral salt as being the product of an 
acid and an alkali, making a third body dif- 


_ ferent from either. 


Tr’ssrra. (From teooapa, four.) A 

four-square bone. The cuboid. bone. 
Tr'sta PROBA TRIX. 

torreo, to burn.) A cupel or test. 


A pot for 


separating baser metals from gold and silver. 


Txsta’po. (From testa, ashell; because 
it is covered with a shell.) A tortoise, a 
snail. 
under the skin. 

/Tr'stm. Oyster-shells. 

Tr'sra pRapARA ta. ‘ Wash the shells 
previously cleared of dirt, with boiling water, 


then prepare them as is directed with q 


chalk.” 
Tr'stes cr’resri. See Tubercula qua 
drigemina. 
TESTICLE. Testis. Orchis. They ~ 


are also called didymi, and by some perin. 
Two little oval bodies situated within the 
scrotum, and covered by a strong, white, and 
dense coat, called tunica albuginea testis. 


P 


Each testicle is composed of small vessels, 


bent in a serpentine direction, arising from 
the spermatic. artery, and convoluted into 
little heaps, separated from one another by 
cellular partitions. In. each partition \there 
is a duct receiving semen from the small 
vessels; and all the ducts constitute a net 
which is attached to the tunica albuginea. 
From this net-work twenty or, more. vessels 
arise, all of which are variously contorted, 
and, being reflected, ascend to the posterior 
margin of the testis, where they unite into 
one common duct, 


the epididymis. The spermatic arteries are 
branches of the aorta. 
empty themselves into the vena cava and 
emulgent. vein. 
are branches of the lumbar and great inter- 
costal nerve. 
secrete the semen. 


A tertian fever | 


(From tertiana, aspecies — 


(Quasi tosta, from 


An ulcer, which, like a snail, creeps — 


bent into serpentine | 
windings, and forming a hard body called 


The spermatic veins — 


PS 


Se 


The nerves of the testicle — 


The use of the testicle is to 


Testicle, swelled. See Heerto hussonadill Ae 


Testi cuLus. 
A small testicle. 


to a testicle. 
Tusti’cuLUs CANI'NUS. 


TESTIS. 


( Testiculus, dim. of testis.) 
Also the orchis plant, 
so named from the resemblance of its roots ~ 


See Orchis mas=— 


: vi 

(A witness, the testes. being | 
the witnesses of our manhood.). See Testicle. 
Trrano‘mata- (Frometavow, to smooths) 
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Tetanotlira. Medicines which smooth the 
skin, and remove wrinkles, 

TETANUS, (From: ewe, 

Spasm with rigidity.  Convulsio inidica. 

Holotonicos. Rigor nervosus. A genus of 

disease in the Class, Newroses, and Order, 

Spasmi, of Cullem; characterised by a 

spasmodic rigidity of almost the whole body. 

The varieties of tetanus are, 1. Opisthotonos, 

where the body. is thrown back by spas- 

modic contractions of the muscles.’ 2° Em- 

»rosthotonos, the body being bent: forwards. 

3. Trismus, the locked jaw... 'Fetanus is 

often symptomatic of syphilis and: worms. 

These affections arise more frequently in 
warm climates than in cold ones, and are 
very apt to occur when much rain or mois- 
_ture quickly succeeds excessively dry and 
sultry weather. They attack persons of all 
ages, sexes, temperaments, and complexions; 
but the male sex more frequently than 
the female, and those of a robust and vi= 
gorous constitution than those of a weak 
habit. An idea is entertained by many, 
Dr. Thomas observes, that negroes are more 
predisposed to attacks of tetanus than white 
people; they certainly are more frequently 

affected with it, but this circumstance does 
not arise from any constitutional pre-dis- 
position, but from their being more exposed 
to punctures and wounds in the feet, by 
nails, splinters of wood, pieces of broken 
glass, &e. from usually going bare-footed, » 

Tetanic affections are occasioned either by 
exposure to cold, or by some irritation of the 
nerves, in consequence of local injury by 
puncture, incision, or laceration. Lacerated 
wounds of tendinous parts prove, in warm 
climates, a-never-failing source of these 
complaints. In cold climates, as well as in 
warm ones, the locked jaw, or trismus, fre- 
quently arises in consequence of the amputa- 
tion of a limb. , 

When the disease has arisen in conse- 
quence of a puncture, or any other exter- 
nal injury, the symptoms show themselves 
* generally about the eighth day, but when 
it proceeds from an exposure to cold, 
they generally make their appearance much 
sooner. 

_ In some instances: it comes on suddenly, 
and with great violence ; but it more usually 
makes its attack in a gradual manner ; in 
which case, a slight stiffness is at first per- 
ceived in the back part of the neck, which, 
after a short time, becomes considerably in- 
creased, and at length renders the motion of 
the head. both difficult and painful. 

With the rigidity of the head there is 
likewise an uneasy sensation at the root of 
the tongue, together with some difficulty in 
‘swallowing, and a great tightness is per- 
‘ceived about the chest, with a pain at the 
extremity of the sternum, shooting into 
the back. A stiffness also takes place in 
the jaws, which soon increases to such a 
height; that the teeth become so closely set 


to stretch.) 
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together as not to admit of the smallest 
opening. This is what: is termed: the locked 
jaw. aur, 


In some é¢ases, the spasmodic affection 
extends no further. In others the, spasms 
at this stage of the disease, returning with 
great frequency become likewise more ge- 
neral, and now affect not only the muscles 
of the neck and jaws, but likewise those 
of the whole spine, so as to bend the trunk 
of the body very forcibly backwards, and 
this is what is named: opsithotonos, Where 
the body is bent forwards the disease is called 
emprosthonotos. 

During the whole course of the disorder, 
the abdominal muscles are violently affected 
with spasm, so’ that’ the belly is strongly 
retracted, and feels very hard, most’ ob- 
stinate eostiveness. prevails, and both the 
flexor and extensor muscles of the lower 
extremities are commonly affected at the 
same time, so as to keep the limbs: rigidly 
extended. - 

The flexors of the head and trunk be 
come at length so strongly affected, as to 
balance the action of the extensor, and to 
keep the head and trunk so rigidly extended 
and straight as to render it incapable of 
being moved in any direction. The arms, 
which were little affected before, aré now 
likewise rigidly extended, the tongue also 
becomes affected with spasm, and being 
convulsively darted out, is often much 
injured by the teeth at that moment snap- 
ping together. It is to this state of the 
disease that the term tetanus has been 
strietly applied. 

The disorder continuing to advance, every 
organ of voluntary motion becomes affected ; 
the eyes are rigid and immoveable in their 
sockets, the countenance is hideously dis« 
torted, and expresses great distress; the 
strength is exhausted, the pulse becomes 
irregular, and one universal spasm puts 
a period to a most miserable state of ex- 
istence.. ; 

Attacks of tetanus are seldom attended 
with any fever, but always with violent 
pain, and the spasms do not continue for a 
constancy, but the muscles admit of some 
remission in their contraction, which is re- 
newed every ten or fifteen minutes, espe- 
cially if the patient makes the least at- 
tempt to speak, drink, or alter his posi. 
tion. i 

When tetanic affections arise in conse= 
quence of a wound, puncture, or lacera- . 
tion, in warm climates, Dr. Thomas ob-- 
serves, they are almost sure to prove fatal. 
The locked jaw in consequence of an ampu- 
tation, likewise proves usually fatal. When 
these affections are produced by an exposure 
to cold, they may in most cases be removed. 
by a timely use of proper remedies, although 
a eonsiderable space will probably elapse 
before the-patient will be able-to recoyer his. 
former strength, 
3L 2 
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On dissections of this disease, slight effu- tricity seems too hazardous a remedy to be 
sions within the cranium have been observed tried in a general affection, especially in the 


in a few instances: but in by far the greater muscles of respiration; but if confined to— 


number, nothing particular has been dis- the jaw, it may be useful in a mild form. 
covered, either in the brain, or. any other At the period of convalescence the strength 
organ. must be restored by suitable diet and medi- 

The general indications are, 1. Toremove cines, the cold bath, regular exercise, &€c. : 


any local irritation, which may appear to have and removing the patient from the West — 


excited the disease; 2. To lessen the gene- Indies to a colder climate, till the health is 
ral irritabilility, and spasmodic tendency; fully established would be a very proper 
3. To restore the tone of the system. —If a precaution. 

thorn, or other extraneous substance, be . Turarra’us. (Terapraios, fourth.) A 
lodged. in any part, it must be extracted; quartan fever. 

any spicula of bone, which may have brought Txrramy’rum. (From rerpas, four, and. 
on the disease after amputation, should be jvpoy, an ointment.) An ointment of four 
removed; a punctured wound ought to be — ingredients. P 

dilated’; &c. Some have proposed dividing | Terranev’r1a. (From terpas, four, and 
the nerve going to the part, or even ampu- ayJos, a cup; so called because its fruit re- 
tating this, to cut off the irritation; others sembles a cup divided into four parts. ) The 
paralysing the nerves by powerful sedatives citrul. 

or destroying them by caustics; others again Terrarna’RMacum. (From terpas, four, 
exciting a new action in the part by active and gapuaxoy, a drug.) A medicine com- 
stimulants; but the efficacy, and even pro- posed. of four ingredients. 

priety of such measures, is doubtful. To Tetters. See Herpes. 
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fulfil the second indication various means TEUCRIUM. (From Teucer, who - 


have been proposed. The abstraction of discovered it.) The name of a genus of 
blood, recommended by Dr. Rush, might plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Di- 
perhaps appear advisable in. a vigorous ple- dynamia. Order, Gymnospermia. ‘The 
thoric habit in the beginning of the disease, herb speedwell. 


but it has generally proved of little utility, Trv’crium carira’trum. ‘The systematic 


or even hurtful, and is rather contra-indicated name of the poley mountain of Montpellier. 
by the state of the blood... Purging is a less Polium montanum. This plant, Teucrium 


questionable measure, as costiveness gene- capitatum, of Linneus, bears the winter of | 


rally attends the disease, and in many cases our climate, and is generally substituted for 
it has appeared very beneficial, especially the candy-species. . 
when calomel was employed. It has been Trvu’crium cHAMa pRys. The system- 
found also, that a salivation, induced by ‘atic name of the common germander. Cha- 
mercury, has sometimes greatly relieved the medrys. _Chamedrys minor repens, vulga~ 
disorder ; but in other instances it has failed ris.  Quercula calamandrina.  T'rissago. 
altogether. The remedy, which has been Chameedrops, of Paulus Adgineta, and Ori- 
oftenest. employed, and with the most»de- basius. This plant, creeping germander, 
cided advantage, is opium, and sometimes small germander, and English treacle ; 
prodigious quantities of it have been exhi- Teucrium; foliis cuneiformi-ovatis, incisis, 


bited ;. indeed small doses, are useless, and crenatis, petiolatis; floribus ternis; cawlibus ; 
even large ones have only a temporary procumbentibus, subpilosis, of Linnzus, has — 


effect, so that they must be repeated, as a moderately bitter and somewhat aromatic 
the violence of the symptoms is renewed; taste. It was in high repute amongst. the 
and where the patient cannot swallow, it antients in intermittent fevers, rheumatism, 
may be tried in. glyster, or freely rubbed and gout; and where an aromatic bitter is 
into the skin. Other sedative and antispas- wanting, germander may be administered 
modic remedies, have been occasionally re- with success. The best time for gathering 


“sorted to, as hemlock, tobacco, musk, cam- this herb is when the seeds are formed, and 


phor, &c. but for the most part with less the tops are then preferable to the leaves. 
satisfactory results. The warm bath has When dry, the dose is from 3ss to 3). Ei- 


sometimes proved a useful auxiliary in cold ther water or spirit will extract their vir- — 


climates; but the cold bath is much more tue; but the watery infusion is more bitter. 
relied upon, especially in the West Indies, This plant is an ingredient in the once ce 
usually in conjunction with the liberal use lebrated powder called from the Duke of 
of opium. .In. Germany. alkaline baths, Portland. 

and. the internal use of the same remedies, ” Trv’crium cHaMa rirys. The system- 
are stated: to have been decidedly.serviceable. atic name of the ground pine. Chamepitys.. 


Others haye advised the large use of bark Arthetica. Arthretica. Ajuga. dbiga. Iva 
and wine, which seem, however, rather cal- arthritica. Holocyron. Ionia. — Sideritis. 
culated. to be preventives, or to fulfil the Common ground-pine. This low hairy 
third, indication ; yet wine may be employed plant, Teucrium ; foliis trifidis, linearibus, | 


rather as nourishment, since in severe cases integerrimis; floribus sessilibus, lateralibrsy, 


of the disease little else can be taken, Elec-  solitariis; cayle difiuso, of Linneys, has a ~ 


foderately bitter taste, and a resinous, not 
disagreeable smell, somewhat like that. of 
the pine. The tops or leaves are recom- 
mended as aperients and corroborants of the 
nervous system, and said. to be particularly 
serviceable in female obstructions and para- 
lytic disorders. , 

Trv'cRIUM CRE TICUM. 
name of the poley mountain of Candy. 
Polium creticwum The tops and whole herb 
enter the antiquated compounds. mithridate 
and theriaca. ‘The plant is obtained from 
the island of Candy; has a moderately 
aromatic smell, and a nauseous bitter taste. 
It is placed amongst the aperients and cor- 
roborants. 

Trv’crium iva. Chamepitys moschata. 
Iva moschata monspeliensium.. Chamepitys 
anthyllus.. The Teucriwm iva, of Linneus. 
French ground-pine. 
similar virtues to chamzpitys. 

Trv’crium Ma’ruM. ‘The systematic name 
of the Syrian herb mastich. Marum Syria~ 
cum. Marum creticum. Majorana Syriaca. 
Marum verum. Marum Cortust. Chemedrys 
incana maritima. Marum germander, or Sy- 
rian herb mastich. This shrub is the Teu- 
crium ; foliis integerrimis ovatis acutis petiola- 
tis, subtus tomentosis ; floribus racemosis se- 
cundis, of Linnzus. It grows plentifully in 
Greece, Aigypt, Crete, and Syria. The leaves 
and younger branches, when recent, on being 
rubbed. betwixt the fingers, emit a volatile 
aromatic smell, which readily excites~ sneez- 
ing; to the taste they are bitterish, ac- 
companied with a sensation of heat and 
acrimony. Judging from these sensible 
qualities of the plant, it may be supposed 
to possess very active powers. It is re- 
commended as a stimulant aromatic, and 
deobstruent ; and Linnzus, Rosenstein, 
and Bergius, speak highly of its utility. 
Dose, ten grains to half a drachm of 
the powdered leaves, given in wine. At 

present, however, marum is chiefly used 
as an errhine. 

Trv’crium Monta’ NuM. ‘The systematic 
name of the common poley mountain. 

Trv’crium vo Ltium. Thesystematic name 
of the golden poley mountain. 

Trucrium scorpium. ‘The systematic 
name of the water germander. Scordiwm. 
Trissago palustris. Chamedrys palustris 
allium redolens. Water germander. The 
leaves of this plant have a smell somewhat 
of the garlic kind, from which circumstance 
it is supposed to take its name: to the taste 
they are bitterish and slightly pungent. The 
plant was formerly in high estimation, but 
is now justly fallen into disuse, although 
recommended by some in antiseptic cata- 
plasms and fomentations. 

Teu’rurum. (TevOpov.) The herb po- 
lium. 

THA’LAMI NERVO’RUM OPTI- 
CO’RUM. (QaArcpos, a bed.) Two bo- 


The systematic ' 


It is weaker, but of . 


THE 
dies, which fori in part the optic nerve, 
placed near to: each: other,: in appearance 
white, protruding at ‘the base of the late- 
ral ventricles, and running in their direc« 
tion inwards, a little downwards, and up~ 
wards. ; 

THatassoMELt. (From @adacoa, thesea, 
and wet, honey.) A medicine composed of 
sea-water and honey. 

THALI'CTRUM. : (From @addw, to 
flourish. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria.. Order, 
Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the poor 
man’s rhubarb. 

Tuaui’crrum ria'vum. The systematic 
name of the poor man’s rhubarb. The root 
of this plant is said to be aperient and. sto- 
machic, and to come very near in its vir- 
tues to rhubarb. It is a common plant 
in this country, but seldom used medici- 
nally. 

Tua’psta. (From Thapsus, the island 
where it was found.) The deadly carrot. 
Thapsia asclepias, of Linnzus. The root, 
operates violently both upwards and down= 
wards, and is not used in the present prac» 
tice. 

Tua’rsus. (From the island Thapsus.) 
The great white mullein, or cows lung- 
wort. 

THE’A. Tea, There are two species 
of this tree; viz. 1. The bohea, or black 
tea; and 2. The viridis, or green tea; 
both of which are natives of China or Ja~ 
pan where they attain the height of five or 
fix feet. 

Great pains are taken in collecting the 
leaves singly, at three different times, viz. 
about the middle of February, in the be- 
ginning of March, and in April. Although 
some writers assert, that they are first ex- 
posed to the steam of boiling water, and 
then dried on copper-plates ; yet it is now 
understood that such leaves are simply dried 
on iron plates, suspended over a fire, till they 
become dry and shrivelled.; when cool, they 
are packed in tin boxes to exclude the air, 
and in that state exported. to Europe. 

Teas are divided in Britain into three 
kinds of green, and five of bohea.. The 
former class includes, 1. Imperial or bloom 
tea, having a large leaf, a faint smell, and 
being of a light green colour. 2. Hyson, 
which has small curled leaves, of a green 
shade inclining to blue. 3. Singlo tea, thus 
termed from the place where it is culti- 
vated. The boheas comprehend: 1. Sou- 
chong, which, on infusion, imparts a yel- 
lopigpereen colour. 2. Camho, a fine tea, 
emittiig a fragrant violet smell, and yield- 
ing a pale shade ; it receives its name from 
the province where it is reared. 3. Pekoe 
tea is known by the small white flowers 
that are mixed with it. 4. Congo has a 
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larger leaf than the preceding ‘variety, and 
yields a deeper tint to water ; and 5. Com- 
mon bohea, the leaves of which are of an 
uniform green colour. There are besides 
other kinds of tea, sold under the names of 
gunpowder tea, &c. which differ from the 
preceding, only in the minuteness ‘of their 
leaves, and being dried with additional care. 

Much has been said and written on the 


' medicinal properties of tea; in its natural 


state it isa narcotic plant, on which account 
the Chinese refrain from its use till it has 
been divested of this property by keeping it 
at least for twelve months. If, however, 
good tea be drunk in moderate quantities, 
with sufficient milk and sugar, it invigorates 
the system, and produces a temporary 
exhilaration ; but when taken too copiously, 
it is apt to-occasion weakness, tremor, pal- 
sies, and various other symptoms arising 


from narcotic plants, while it contributes to. 


aggravate hysterical and hypochondriacal 
complaints. Tea has also been supposed to 
possess considerable diuretic and sudorific 
virtues, which, however, depend more on the 
quantity of warm water employed as a vehicle, 
than the quality of the tea itself. Lastly, 
as infusions of these leaves are the safest 
refreshment after undergoing great bodily 
fatigue or mental exertion ; they afford an 
agreeable beverage to those who are exposed 
to cold weather; at the same time tending 
to support and promote perspiration, which 
is otherwise liable to be impeded, 

Tura Germa'nica. ~~ Fluellin; 
speedwell. See Veronica. ; 

Tuesa’tca. (A Thebaide vesione, from 
the country about the antient city of Thebes 
in Egypt, where it flourished.) The Egyp- 
tian ‘poppy: 

THEBE’SII FORA’MINA. The 
orifices of veins in the cavities of the heart. 

THE’CA VERTEBRA‘'LIS. (The- 
ca, from 710nmt, to place.) The vertebral 
canal, 

Tuety rreris. (From @nAvs, female, and 
wrepis, fern.) The female fern. 

Tue'nar. (Thenar, sc. musculus.) See 
Flexor brevis pollicis manus. 

TurosroMa caca’o. (Theobroma, from 
Geot, the gods, and Bpwyua, food; so called 


male 


from the deliciousness of its fruit: Cacao, - 


an Indian term.) The systematic name of 
the tree which affords cocoa and chocolate. 

Turopo’ricum. (From @eo, the gods, 
and dwpoy, a gift.) The pompous name of 
some antidotes. 1 


THERAPEID'A. (From Oepamevw, to 


‘ heal.) Therapia. ‘The art of healing dis- 


eases. 

THERAPEUTICS. = (Therapeutica, 
from Sepamevw, to cure.) Therapia. Me- 
thodus medendi. ‘That branch of medicine 
which treats of the operation of the different 
means employed for curing diseases, and of 
the application of these means. 


Tueri’aca. (From Sp, a viper or © 


venomous wild beast.) ‘Treacle, or molas«: 
ses: also a medicine appropriated to the 
cute of the bites of venomous animals, or to 
resist poisons. — am 
‘Tuer? aca andRoMacut. The Venice 
or Mithridate treacle; a composition of 
sixty-one ingredients, prepared; pulverized, 
and with honey formed into an electuary. | 
Terr aca cmur'stis. Liquid laudanum. 
Turki aca comme'xis. Common treacle, 
or molasses, 
THr’RiAcA DAMocRATIS. An old pres 
paration usually called Confectio Damos 
cratis. 
Tuer? aca Eptne’nsis. Edinburgh the- 


riaca. ‘Lhe thebaic electuary. 
Tuerraca Gzrmano’RumM. <A rob of 
juniper-berries. : 
Tuerraca Lonvine'nsis. <A cataplasm 


of cummin seed, bay-berries, germander. 
snake-root, cloves, and honey. nia 
Turi aca Rustico rum. The roots of 
the common garlic were so called. See — 
Allium. 
Tuertoma. (From @nptow, to rage like 
a wild beast.) A malignant ulcer. 
Tue’xma. Warm baths or springs. See 
Mineral waters. . 
- THERMOMETER. (Thermometrum, 
from Oépun, heat, and pwerpoy, a measure.) 
An instrument for measuring the degrees of 


heat. See Caloric. 
Thigh-bone. See Femur. 
THIRST.  Sitis. The sensation by | 


which we experience a desire to drink. The 
seat of this sensation appears to be either in | 
the fatices or the stomach, 

Thistle, carline. See Cavlina acaulis. 

Thistle, holy. See Centaurea benedicta. 

Thistle, pine. See Carlina gummifera. 

THLA’SPI. (From @Aaw, to break, 
because its seed appeats as if it were broken 
or bruised. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tetradynamia. 
Order, Siliculosa. : a 

2. The pharmaceutical name of the herb 
penny-cress. Two species of thlaspi are 
directed in some pharmaccepias for medicinal 
uses ;—the Thlaspi arvense, of Linnzus, 
or treacle mustard, and Thlaspi campestre, 
of Linnzus, or mithridate mustard. The 
seeds of both have an acrid biting taste ap- 
proaching to that of common mustard, with 
which they agree nearly in their pharmaceu- — 
tic qualifes. They have also an unpleasant 
flavour, somewhat of the garlic or onion 
kind. * 

-'Tura’spt anve'Nsx. The systematic name © 
of the treacle mustard. See Thlaspi. 

- Tuxa’srr camrr’srre. The systematic 
name of the mithridate mustard. See 
Thiasyn. ; 

THORACIC DUCT. Ductus thora- 
cicus. Ductus Pecquettii. The trunk of 

the absorbents; of a serpentine form, and 
about the diameter of a crow-quill. It lies , 
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upon the dorsal vertebrze, between the aorta 
and vena aZzy Os, and extends from the pos- 
terior opening of the diaphragm to the 
angle formed by the union of the left sub- 
clavian and jugular veins, into which it opens 
and evacuates its contents. In this course 
' the thoracic duct receives the absorbent: ves- 
sels from almost every part of the body. 
THORAX... (From Sopew, to leap, be- 
cause in it the heart leaps.) The chest. 


That part of the body situated between the. 


neck and the abdomen. The external parts 
of the thorax are, the common integuments, 
the breasts, various (muscles, and the bones 
of the thorax. (See Bone and Respiration. ) 
The parts within the cavity of the thorax 
are, the pleura and its productions, the 
lungs, heart, thymus gland, oesophagus, 
thoracic duct, arch of the aorta, part of the 
vena, cava, the vena azygos, the eighth pair 
of nerves, and part of the great intercostal 
nerve. 

Thorn, digyptian. 
of Linneus. 


The Mimosa nilotica 
See Acacia vera 
Thorn-apple. See Datura stramonium. 
Thorn, black. See Prunus spinosa. 
THRO’MBUS. (From Spoew, to dis- 
turb.) A small tumour which sometimes 
arises after bleeding, from the blood escaping 
from the vein into the cellular structure sur- 


rounding it. 
Thrush. See Aphthe. 
Tury erica. (From @putTw, to. biases ) 


Lithontriptics, medicines which are said to 
have the power of destroying stones in the 
bladder. 

Tuu’ris co’rte&. The cascarilla and 
eleutheria barks, were so called. See Croton 
cascarilla. 

Tuus. (From Sve, to sacrifice, so called 
from its great use in sacrifices.) See Juni- 
verus Lycia, and pinus abies. 

Taus supaz0'RuM. See Thymiama. 

Tuvus Ma’scutum. See Juniperus lycia. 

THUY’A. (From 6vor, odour, so named 
from its fragrant smell.) Thuja. The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Monoe- 
cia. Order, Monadelphia. 

Tuuy’a occipenta Lis. The systematic 
name of the tree of life. Thuya; strobilis 
levibus ; squamis obtusis, of Linneus. Ar- 
bor vite. The leaves and wood were 
formerly in high estimation as resolvents, 
sudorifics, and expectorants, and were given 
in phthisical affections, intermittent fevers, 
and dropsies. 

Tuy LacrTls. (From @vAakos, a seed- 
vessel, so called from its large head.) The 
white garden poppy. 

Tuy mera. (From @upuos, thyme; so 
named. because it smells like thyme.) See 
Satureja. 

Tuy’msra wispa Nica. ‘The name given 
by Tournefort to the common herb mastich. 
See Thymus mastichina. 

Thyme, lemon. See Thymus serpyllum. 

Thyme, mother of. See Thymus serpyllum- 
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Tuymera’a. (From @vue; an odour, 
because of its smell.) See Daphne gnidiwms 

Tuymia'ma. (From @vya, an odour; so 
called. from its odoriferous smell.) Musk~ 
wood. Thus judeorum. A bark in small 
brownish gray pieces, intermixed with bits of 
leaves, seeming as if the bark and leaves 


‘had been bruised and pressed together; 


brought from Syria, Cilicia, &c. and sup- 
posed to be the produce of the liquid storax 
tree. This bark has an agreeable balsamic 
smell approaching to that of liquid storax, 
and a sub-acrid bitterish taste, accompanied. 
with some slight adstringency. 

Tuy’mium. . (From Q@uuos, thyme, be- 
cause it is of the colour of thyme.) A small 
wart upon the skin. ; 

Tuymoxa'tme. (From @vyos, thyme, 
otus, acid, and ads, salt.) A composition of 
thyme, vinegar, and salt. 

THY’MUS. | (Amo tov Supw, because it 
was used in faintings; or from Suma, an 
on because of its fragrant smell. ) 

The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Didynamia. Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. Thyme. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the coms 
mon thyme. See Thymus vulgaris. 

3. A small indolent carnous tubercle like 
a wart arising about the anus, or the pu- 
denda, resembling the flowers of thyme, 
from whence it takes its name. 

4. (Suuos, the thymus gland.) A gland 
of considerable size in the foetus, situated in 
the anterior duplicature or space of the me- 
diastinum, under the superior part of the 


‘sternum. An excretory duct has not yet 


been detected, but lymphatic vessels have 
been seen going from it to the thoracic duct. 
Its use is unknown. 

Tuy’mus crrra‘tus. 
pyllum. 

Tuy’mus cre'ticus. The plant which 
bears this name in some pharmacopeeias is 
the Satureja capitata, of Linneus; which 
see. 

Tuy'mus masticuina. The systematic 
name of the common herb mastich. Marum 
vulgare. Sampsuchus.  Clinopodium mas- 
tichina gallorum. Thymbra hispanica. Jaca 
indica. Thymus mastichina, of Linnzus. 
A low shrubby plant, a native of Spain, 
which is employed as an errhine. It has a 
strong agreeable smell, like mastich. Its 
virtues are similar to thos@of marum syria~ 
cum, but less powerful. 

Tuy Mus serpry’tium. The systematic 
name of the mother of thyme. . Serpyllwm. 
Serpillum.  Gilarum.  Serpyllum vulgare 
minus. Wild or mother of thyme. Thymus : 
floribus capitatis, caulibus repentibus, foliis 
planis obtusis basi ciliatis, of Linneus. ‘This 
plant has the same sensible qualities as those 


See Thymus. ser- 


of the garden thyme, but has a milder and 


rather more grateful flavour. Lemon thyme, 

the Serpyllum citratum, is merely a variety 

of the Thymus serpyllum, of Linneus. It 
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is “very pungerit, and has a particularly 
grateful odour, et pele to that of le. 
mons. 

Tuy'mus vuica’ris. The systematic 
name of the common thyme. This herb, 
the Thymus: erectus Joliis revolutis ovatis, 
Jloribus verticillato spicatis, of Linnzus, has 
an agreeable aromatic: smell, and a warm 
pungent taste. Its virtues are said to be 
resolvent, emmenagogue, tonic, and stoma- 
chic; yet there is, no disease mentioned in 
which its use is particularly recommended 
by any writer on the materia medica. 

THYRO.. Names compounded with 
this word belong to muscles which are at- 
tached to the thyroid cartilage ; as, 

THYRO ARYTANOIDE'US.(Mus- 
culus thyro-arytencideus.) A muscle situ- 
ated about the glottis, which pulls the ary- 


tenoid cartilage forwards nearer to the mid-. 


dle of the thyroid, and consequently shortens 
and relaxes the ligament of the larynx. 
THYRO-HYOIDE’US. = (Musculus 
thyro-hyoideus.) A muscle, situated be- 
tween the os hyoides and trunk, which pulls 
the os hyoides downwards, . and the thyroid 
cartilage upwards. 
THYRO-PHARYNGE US. 
pharyngis inferior. 
. THYRO-PHARYNGO-STAPHILI'Nus. ‘See Pa- 


See . Constrictor 


- lato pharyngeus. 


THYRO-STAPHILI'NUS. 
TYNZeUS. 

THYROID CARTILAGE.  (Carti- 
lago thyroidea, from Svpeos, a shield, and 
€1d0s, resemblance, from its supposed. resem- 
blance to a shield.) ~Scutiform cartilage. 
The cartilage which is placed perpendicular 
to the cricoid cartilages of the larynx, con- 
stituting the anterior, superior, and largest 
part of the larynx. It is harder and more 
prominent in men than in women, in whom 
it forms the pomum adami. 

THYROID GLAND. Glandula thy- 
roidea. . A large gland situated upon the 
cricoid cartilage, trachea, and horns of the 
thyroid cartilage. It is uncertain whether 
it be conglobate or conglomerate. Its ex- 
cretory duct has never been detected, and 
its use is not yet known. 

TIBIA... (Tibia, the hautboy, qu. tubia, 
from tuba, a tube; so called from its pipe- 
like shape.) Focile majus ; Arundo major ; 
Fosilus ; and, from its resemblance to an 
old musical instrument. Canna major ; 
Canna-domestica cruris. The largest bone 
of theleg. It is of a Jong, thick and trian- 
gular shape, and is situated on the internal 
part of the leg. Its upper extremity is 
large, and flattened at its summit, where we 
observe two articulating surfaces, a little 
concave, and separated from each other by 
an intermediate irregular protuberance. Of 
these two cavities, the internal one is deep- 
est, and of an oblong shape, while the ex- 


See _Palato pha- 


~ ternal one is rounded, and more superficial, 


Each. of these; in the recent subject, is co- 
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vered by a cartilage, which extends to the 
intermediate protuberance, where it termi- 
nates. These two little cavities receive the — 
condyles of the os femoris, and the eminence 

between them is admitted into the cavity — 
which is seen between the two condyles of 

that bone; so that this articulation affords a 

specimen of the complete ginglymus.  Be- 

hind the intermediate protuberance, or tu- 

bercle, is a pretty deep depression, which 

serves for the attachment of a ligament, and 

likewise to separate the two cavities from 

each other. Under the edge of the external 

cavity is a circular flat surface, covered with 

cartilage, which serves for the articulation 

of the fibula; and at the fore-part of . the 

bone is a considerable tuberosity of an inch 

and a half in length, to which the strong 

ligament of the rotula is fixed. 

The body of the tibia is smaller than its 
extremities, and, being of a triangular shape, 
affords three surfaces. Of these, the exter- 
nal one is broad, and slightly hollowed by 
muscles above and below; the internal sur- 
face is broad and flat, and the posterior sur- 
face is narrower than the other two, and 
nearly cylindrical. This last has a slight 
ridge running obliquely across it, from the 
outer side of the upner end of the bone to 
about one-third ofits length downwards. A 
little below this we observe a passage for the 
medullary vessels, which is pretty consider- 
able, and slants obliquely downwards. Of 
the three angles which separate these sur- 
faces, the anterior one, from its sharpness, is 
called the spine, or shin. This ridge is, not 
strait, but describes a figtire like an Italic /, 
turning first. inwards, then outwards, and. 
lastly inwards again. ‘The external angle is 
more rounded, and serves for the attacliment 
of the interosseous ligament; and the inter- 
nal one is more rounded still by the pres- 
sure of muscles. 

The tibia enlarges : again a little at its 
lower extremity, and terminates in a pretty 
deep cavity, by which it is articulated with 
the uppermost bone of the foot.. This.ca- 
vity, in the recent. subject, is lined with car- 
tilage. Its internal side is formed into a 
considerable process, called malleolus inter- 
nus, which, in its situation, resembles the 
styloid process of the radius. This process 
is broad, and of considerable thickness, and 
from it ligaments are extended to. the foot. 
At its back part we find a groove, lined 
with a thin layer of cartilage, in which slide © 
the tendons of the flexor digitorum longus, 
and of the tibialis posticus ; and a little be- _ 
hind this is a smaller groove, for the tendon 
of the flexor longus pollicis. . On the side 
opposite to the malleolus internus, the ca- | 
vity is interrupted, and immediately above - 
it is a rough triangular depression, which is 
furnished. with cartilage, and receives the 
lower end of the fibula. 

. The whole of this lower extremity of the 
hone seems. to. be turned somewhat out~ 
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wards, 80 that the malleolus internus.: is - 


situated more forwards than the inher bor- 
der of the upper extremity of the bone. | 

In the foetus both ends of the tibia are 
cartilaginous, and become afterwards epi- 
physes. 

TIBIAL ARTERIES. © Arteria tibi- 
ales. 
popliteal artery: the one proceeds forwards, 
and is called the anterior tibial ; the other 
backwards, and is called the posterior tibial ; 
of which the external tibial, the fibular, the 
external and internal plantar, and the plan- 
tal arch, are branches. 

TIBIA’/LIS ANTI/CUS. (Musculus 
tibialis anticus.)  Tibio-sus-metatarsien, of 
Dumas. A flexor muscle of the foot, si- 
tuated on the leg, which bends the foot by 
drawing it upwards, and at the same time 
turns the toes inwards. f 

Trara/t1s Gra/cruis. See Plantaris. 

TIBIA’LIS POSTI’CUS. (Musculus 
tibialis posticus.) Tibio-tarsien, of Dumas. 
A flexor muscle of the foot, situated on the 
leg, which extends the foot, and turns the 
toes inwards. 

TIC DOULOUREUX. A painful 
affection of the nerves, which mostly attacks 
the face, particularly that branch of the fifth 
pair, which comes out of the infra-orbitary 
foramen. 

Treuia Gra'na. See Croton tiglium. 

TILBURY WATER. This is found 
at West Tilbury in Essex. It is an ape- 
rient and chalybeate now seldom used me- 
dicinally. . 

_ TYLIA. (tere, ulmus, the elm-tree. ) 

_ _ 1. The name ofa genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the lime, 
or linden-tree. 

Tytia EvRopa’s. The systematic name 
of the lime-tree. The flowers of this tree 
are supposed to possess anodyne and. anti- 
spasmodic virtues. They have a moderately 
strong smell, in which their virtue seems to 
consist, and abound with a strong mucilage. 
They are in high esteem in France. See Tilia. 

Tru ara’na. See Croton tigliwm. 

TyYimus. (From TAA, to pluck.) Floc- 

_citatio or picking of bed-clothes, observable 
in the last stages of some disorders. 

Trac. The name of a root imported 
from the East Indies, which is said to pos- 
sess diuretic virtues, and therefore exhibited 
in dropsies. It is not known. from what 
plant it is obtained. 

TIN. Stannum. Jupiter of the alche- 
mists. It has been much doubted whether 
this metal is found native. In the opinion 
of Kirwan there: are sufficient authorities to 
determine the question in the affirmative. 
The native oxyde of tin, or tin stoné, occurs 
both massive and crystallized. Its colour is 
a dark brown, sometimes yellowish grey. 
When crystallized, it is somewhat transpa- 


The two principal branches of the 
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rent. Thé wood tin ore is 2 variety of the 
native oxyde, termed: so from -its fibrous 
texture. ‘This variety has hitherto been 
found only in Cornwall. It occurs in frag- 
ments which are generally round, and. its 
colour is brown, sometimes inclining to yel- 
low. Tin is also found mineralized by sul- 
phur, associated always with a portion of — 
copper, and often of iron. This ore. is 
called tin pyrites. Its colour is yellowish 
grey. It.has ametallic lustre, and a fibrous 
or lamellated texture ; sometimes it exhibits 
prismatic colours. Tin is comparatively a 
rare metal, as it is not found in great quan- 
tity any where but in Cornwall or Devon- 
shire ; though it is likewise met with in the 
mines of Bohemia, Saxony, the island of 
Banca, the peninsula of Malacca, and in the 
East Indies, 

Properties of Tin.—Tin is of a brilliant 
white colour, though not quite so white as 
silver. Itis one of the lightest of the me- 
tals ; its specific gravity, when hammered, 
being 7.299. Itis very fusible, melting at 
about 442° Fahr. By intense heat it is vo- 
latilized. It becomes oxydized by a mode- 
rate degree of heat. It easily bends and 
emits a noise, called the crackling of tin. 
It is exceedingly soft and ductile. It may 
be reduced to very thin leaves. Tin foil, or 
tin leaf, which is tin beat out, is about one- 
thousandth part of an inch thick. It has 
scarcely any sound. ‘Tin resists the action 
of the air. It crystallizes‘in rhombs formed 
of small octahedra, It unites, by fusion, 
with phosphorus and. sulphur. It does not 
decompose water alone, or in the cold; but 
easily by means of many other bodies. It 
decomposes the sulphuric acid, and unites 
with the sulphurous acid. It decomposes 
the nitri¢ acid, and is very soluble in muri- 
atic acid. Nitromuriatic acid acts on it very 
readily. It is slightly soluble in the fluoric 
and boracic acids. | Phosphoric acid attacks 
it by heat. Tartaric acid has no perceptible 
action on it. The oxalic and acetic acids 
dissolve it in small quantities. The alkalies 
appear to have some action on it by heat. It 
combines with sulphuret of potash by fusion. 
It unites with the greater number of the 
metals with facility. It decomposes mu. 
riate of mercury, and muriate of ammonia, 
It causes nitrate of potash to detonate. It 
takes fire spontaneously in oxymuriatic acid 
gas, and is capable of combining with two 
different proportions of oxygen. 

Method of obtaining Tin.—In. order: to 
obtain tin from its ore, a mere fusion of it, 
with pounded charcoal, is sufficient, Or, 
a certain quantity of the ore is first freed 
from sulphur and arsenic by torrefaction ; 
after which it is mixed with equal parts of 
potash, one-half of common resin, and two 
parts of black flux; the mixture is then 
fused in a crucible covered with charcoal, 
by means of which the metal is recovered 
in its metallic state. In order to obtain, 
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pute tin, let the tin obtained before be 


rapidly dissolved in strong nitric acid with 


heat. ‘Thus some of the metals it may 
contain will be held in solution, and others 
become oxydized, but muriatic, or nitro- 
mufiatic acid will, on digestion, take up 
these oxydes, and after sufficient ablution, 
leave that of tin, which may afterwards 
be reduced by mixing it when pulverized 
with double its weight of a flux formed of 
equal parts of pitch and borax, or resin and 
borax, and putting it into a covered cru« 
cible, lined with charcoal, which must be 
placed in a forge, and strongly heated for 
a quarter of an hour 


TINCE OS. (Tinca, a tench.) The: 


mouth of the uterus is so called by some 
writers, from its resemblance to a tench’s 
mouth. 

Tincat. See Borax. 

Trncro Rius. (Froni tingo, todie.) An 
epithet of a species of broom used by dyers: 
the genista tinctoria of Linnzus. 

TINCTU’RA. (From tingo, to dye.) 
A tincture. <A solution of any substance 
in spirit of wine. Rectified spirit of wine 
is the direct menstruum of the resins, and 
essential oils of vegetables, and _ totally 
extfacts these active principles from sun- 
dry vegetable matters, which yield them 
to water not at all, or only in part. It 
dissolves likewise the sweet saccharine 
matter of vegetables, and generally those 
parts of animal bodies in which their pecu- 
liar stiell and taste reside. . 

The virtues of many vegetables are ex» 
tracted almost equally by water and rec- 
tified spirit; but in the watery and spi- 
rituous tiiictures of them there is this differ- 
ence, that the active parts in the watery 
extractions are blended with a large pro- 
portion of inert gummy matter, on which 
their sblubility in this menstruum in a great 
measure depends, while rectified spirit 
extracts them almost pure from gum. 
Hence, when the spirituous tinctures are 
mixed with watery liquors, a part of what 
the spirit had taken up from the subject 
gerierally separates and subsides; on ac- 
count of its having been freed from that 
matter, which, being blended with it in the 
original vegetable, made it soluble in water. 
This, however, is not universal, for the 
active parts of some vegetables, when ex- 
tracted by rectified spirits, are not preci- 


pitated by water, being almost soluble in 


both menstrua. 

Rectified spirit may be tinged by vege- 
tables of all colours, except blue: the 
leaves of plants, in general, will give out 
little of their natural colour to watery 
liquors, but communicate to spirit the whole 
of their green tincture, which for the most 
part’ proves elegant, though not very 
durable. i 


Fixed alkaline salts deepen the colour: 


of spirituous tinctures ; and hence they 
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have ‘been’ supposed to promote the dis. 


solving power of the menstruum, though 
this does not appear from experience; in 
the trials which have been madé no more 
was found to be taken up in the deep- 
coloured tinctures than in the paler ones, 
and often not so much; if the alkali be 
added after the extraction of the tincture, 
it will heighten the colour as much as when 
mixed with the ingredients at first. The 
addition of these salts in making tinctures 
is not only needless but prejudicial, as they 
generally injure the flavour of aromatics, 
and superadd a quality sometimes contrary 
to the intention of the medicine. 

Volatile alkaline salts, in many cases, 
promote the action of the spirits. Acids 
generally weaken it; unless when the acid 
has been previously combined with the 
vinous spirit into a compound of new qua- 
lities, called dulcified spirit. 

Trncru’ka ‘tors. ‘Tincture of aloes. 
“Take of the extract of spike aloe, pow- 
dered, half an ounce; extract’ of liquorice, 
an ounce and half; water, a pint; rec- 
tified spirit, four fluid ounces. Macerate 
in a sand-bath until the extracts are dis- 
solved, and then strain.”’ 
possesses stomachic and purgative qualities, 
but should never be given where there is a 
tendency to hemorrhoids. In chlorotic 
cases and amenorrhca it is preferred to 
other purges. ‘The dose is from half to a 


whole fluid ounce. 


Tincru’rRA A’Lozs compo'sira. Com- 
pound tincture of aloes, formerly called 
Elixir aloes: Elixir proprietatis. ‘ Take 


of each three ounces: tincture of myrrh, 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and 
strain.” A more stimulating compound 
than the former. It is a useful application 
to old indolent ulcers. ‘The dose is from 
half a fluid drachm to two. 

Tincru’Ra ‘tors virriota’ta. With 
the bitter infusion a drachm or two of this 
elegant tincture is extremely serviceable 
against gouty and rheumatic affections of 
the stomach and bowels, and also in the 


This preparation: 


‘of extract of spiked aloe, powdered, saffron, . 


rt 


weaknesses of those organs which frequently 


attend old age. 

Ti'ncturA assar@’ripa#. ‘Tincture of 
assafcetida, formerly known by the name 
of tinctura fetida. <‘ Take of assafcetida, 
four ounces; rectified spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 
Diluted with water, this is mostly given 
in all kinds of fits, by the vulgar. It is a 
useful, preparation as an antispasmodic, 
especially in conjunction with sulphate of 


zinc. ‘The dose is from half a fluid drachm. 


to two. i 
Tincruna aura Nii. Tincture of oranges 
peel, formerly tinctura corticis awrantit. 
“ Take of fresh orange-peel, three ounces ; 
proof spirit, two pints, Maeerate for 
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fourteen days, and strain.” A mild and 
pleasant stomachic bitter. 

Tincrv’ra Benzor'Nnt comro’sira. Com- 
pound tincture of benzoin, formerly known 
by the names of tinctwra benxoes composita, 
and balsamum trawmaticum. ‘“ Take of 
benzoin, three ounces; storax balsam, 
strained, two ounces; bakkam of Tolu, an 
ounce; extract of spiked aloe, half an 
ounce; rectified spirit, two pints. Mace- 
rate for fourteen days, and strain.” This 
tincture is more generally applied exter- 
nally to ulcers and wounds than given inter- 
nally, though possessing expectorant, anti- 
spasmodic, and stimulating powers. Against 
coughs, spasmodic affections of the stomach, 
and bowels, and diarrhea, produced by 
ulcerations of those parts, it is a very excels 
lent medicine. The dose, when given inter- 
nally, is from half a fluid drachm to two. 

Tinctu’RA cau MsBa. ‘Tincture of cas 
lumba, formerly called tinctura columbe. 
“ Take of calumba root, sliced, two 
owncees and a half; proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 
This tincture contains the active part of 
the root, and is generally given with the 
infusion of it, as a stomachic and adstrin- 
gent. 

Trncrv’Rna ca’MpHoR® Compo’sira. Com- 
pound tincture of camphor, formerly called 
tinctura opii camuphorata; and elixir pare- 
goricum. ‘ Take of camphor, two scruples 5 
opium, dried and powdered, benzoic acid, 
of each a drachm; proof spirits, two pints. 
Materate for fourteen days, and strain.” 
The London college has changed the. name 
of this preparation, because it was occa- 
sionally the source of mistakes under its 
old one, and tincture of opium was some- 
times substituted for it. It differs also 
from the former preparation in the omission 
of the oil of aniseed, which was often com- 
plained of as disagreeable to the palate, and to 
which, as an addition, no increase of power 
could be affixed. The dose is from half 
a fluid drachm to half a fluid ounce. 

Tincru’ra canTHa’ripis. See Tinctura 


lytta. 
Tincru’ra ca’rsici. Tincture of cap- 
sicum. ‘ Take of: capsicum berries, an 


ounce; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain.” 

Tinctu’RA CARDAMO™MI. Tincture of car- 
damom. <“ Take of cardamom seeds, bruised 
three ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain.” A 
powerful stimulating carminative. In spasm 
of the stomach, an ounce with some other 
diluted stimulant is given with advantage. 
The dose may vary according to circum- 
stances, from half a drachm to an ounce 
and upwards. . 

~ Tinctu’RA = =CARDAMO'™MI ~—-CoMPO’SITA. 
Compound tincture of cardamom, formerly 
called tinctwra stomachica. . Take of 
cardamom seeds, carraway-seeds, cochineal, 
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of each powdered, two drachmss cinnamons, 
bark bruised, half an ounce; faisins, stoned, 
four ounces; proof spirit, two pints, Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain,” A 
useful and elegant ¢arminative and cordial. 
The dose from half a fluid drachm to half 
a fluid ounce and upwards. 

Tinctu’RA cascarrtius. ‘Tincture of 
cascarilla, ‘ Take of cascarilla-bark, pow. 
dered, four ounces} proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 
A stimulating aromatic tonic, that may be 
exhibited in debility of the bowels and 
stomach, and in’ those cases of fever in 
which the Peruvian bark proves purgative. 
The dose from half a drachm to two 
drachms, 

Tineru’RA cAsto RE: ‘Tincture of cas- 
tor, “ Take of castor, powdered, two 
ounces; rectified spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for seven days, and strain.” <A 
powerful stimulant and antispasmodic, mostly 
exhibited in hysterical affections in a dilute 
form. The dose is from half a fluid drachm 
to two. fi, 

Tincru’RA ca’TECHU. Tincture of cate- 

chu, formerly known by the name tinctura 
japonica. Take of extract of catechu, 
three ounces; cinnamon-bark, bruised, two 
ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain.’’ An aromatic 
adstringent, mostly given in prottacted 
diarrhceas The dose is from half a fluid 
drachm to two. . 
" Tincru’ra cincuo’'Nm. — Tincture of cin- 
chona. Formerly known by the name of 
tinctura corticis peruvianit simplex. ‘ Take 
of lance-leaved -cinchona bark, powdered, 
seven ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain.”” The 
dose is from a fluid drachm to half a fluid 
ounce. Jor its virtues see Cinchonas 

Tincrv’Ra cINcHO'N#® AMMoNIA’TA, Atmn= 
moniated tincture of cinchona. Volatile tinc- 
tureofbark. “Take of lance-leaved cinchona 
bark, powdered, four ounces; aromatic spirit 
of ammonia, two pints ; macerate for ten days, 
and strain.” 

Tincru’RA CINCHO’N& Compo’sita. Com- 
pound tincture of cinchona. ‘ Take of 
lance-leaved cinchona bark, powdered, two 
ounces; orange-peel, dried, anounce anda 
half; serpentary-root, bruised, three drachms, 
saffron, adrachm ; cochineal, powdered, two 
scruples ; proof spirit, twenty fluid ounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and _ strain.”’ 
The dose is from one fluid drachm to half a 
fluid ounce. _ For its virtues see Cinchonas 

Tincru’Ra cinNaMo™i. ‘Tincture of 
cinnamon. Formerly called agua cinnas 
momi fortis. Take of cinnamon bark, 
bruised, three ounces; proof spirit, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and 
strain.” The dose is from a fluid drachm 
to three or more. 

Tinctv/RA CINNAMO MI CompPo’siTa. Com- 
pound tinctiire of cinnamon. Formerly 
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called tincturad aromatica. — 
namon bark, bruised, six drachms; carda- 
mom-seeds, bruised) three drachms; long 
pepper, powdered, ginger-root, sliced, of 
each two drachms; proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days,’ and. strain.’’ 
The dose is from half a fluid drachm to two 
or more. 

- Tincrv’ra picrra’Lis. 
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Tincture of fox- 


glove. ‘ Take of fox-glove leaves, dried, 
four ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain.” This 


tincture is-introduced in the London Phar- 
macopeeia as possessing the properties of the 
plant in a convenient, uniform, and _ per- 
manent form; it is a saturated tincture, 
and in the same proportions has been long 
used in general practice. The dose is from 
ten to forty minims. For its virtues see 
Digitalis. 

Tincrv’ra FERRI aceta’tis. This pre- 
paration is directed in the Dublin pharma- 
copoia, with acetate of potash, two ounces ; 
sulphate of iron, one ounce; and rectified 
spirit, two pints. 

Tixcru’Ra FERRI AMMONIA’TI. — Tinc- 
ture of ammoniated iron, formerly called 
tinctura ferrt amméoniacalis : tinctura florum 
martialium, tinctura martis mynsichti. 
‘‘ Take of ammoniated iron, four ounces ; 
proof spirit, a pint. Digest and strain.” 
This is a most excellent chalybeate in ‘all 
atonic affections, and maybe given with 
cinchona in the cure of dropsical and other 
cachectic diseases. . The dose is from half a 
fluid drachm to two. 

Tincrv’RA FERRI MuRIA’tIs. Tincture 
of muriate of iron. Formerly called tinctura 
martis in spiritu salis: tinctura martis cum 
spiritu salis ; and lately known by the name 
of tinctura ferri muriati. ‘Take of sub- 
carbonate of iron, half a pound ; muriatic 
acid, a pint; rectified spirit, three pints, 
Pour the acid upon the sub-carbonate of 
iron ina glass vessel, and shake it occasion- 
ally for three days. Set it by that the faces, 
if there be any, may subside; then pour off 
the solution, and add the spirit.” Mr. Cline 
strongly recommends this in ischuria and 
many diseases of the kidneys and urinary 
passages. The dose is from ten to twenty 
drops. It is a good chalybeate, and service- 
able against most diseases of debility with- 
out fever. 

TINCTU RA GENTIA‘N& compo'sira. Com- 
pound tincture of gentian. Formerly called 
tinctura amara. “ Take of gentian root, 
sliced, two ounces; orange-peel, dried, an 
ounce ; cardamom-seeds, bruised, half an 
ounce; proof spirit, two pints. _Macerate 
for fourteen days, with a gentle heat, and 
strain.’? The dose is from one fluid drachm 
to two. For its virtues see Gentiana. 

Tincru’ra cuaract. Tincture of guaia- 
cum. ‘“ Take of guaiacum resin, powdered, 
half a pound; rectified spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.”’ 


¢ Take of cin-: 


“ounce, 


. of kino is included in this preparation. 


This tincture, which possesses all the active 
parts “of this peculiar vegetable matter, is 
now first introduced into the London Phar- 
macopeia. The dose is from one fluid 
drachm to two. For its virtues see Guaia- — 
cum. 

Trxctu’ra Guar act’ AMMoNIA‘TA. Am-~ 
moniated tincture of guaiacum. Formerly 
called tinctura guaiacina volatilis. ‘ Take 
of guaiacum resin, powdered, four ounces ; 
aromatic spirit of ammonia, a pint anda half. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.’ 
The dose is from one fluid drachm to two. 

Tinctu’RA HELLE’BoRI NiI'eRi. Tincture 
of black hellebore. Formerly called tinctwra 
melampodii. ‘* Take of black hellebore-root, 
sliced, four ounces; proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 
The dose is from half to a whole fluid 
drachm. For its virtues consult Helleborus 
niger. 

Tincru’ra uuMuu. Tincture of hop. 
‘Take of hops, five ounces; proof spirit, 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and 
strain.’’ Various modifications of the pre- 
parations of this bitter have lately been 
strongly recommended by Mr. Freke, (Ob- 
servations on Humulus Lupulus), and em~- 
ployed by many practitioners, who believe 
that it unites sedative and tonic powers, 
and thus forms a useful combination. The 
dose is from half to a whole fluid drachm. 
See Humulus. 


Tinctu’Ra Hyoscy’amr. ~ Tincture of 


henbane. ‘ Take of henbane leaves, dried, 
four ounces ; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain.” ‘That 


the henbane itself is narcotic is abundantly 
proved, that the same power is also found in 
its tincture is also certain, but to produce 
the same effects requires a much larger dose. 
In some of the statements made to the Col- 
lege of Physicians of London a different 
opinion has been given, and twenty-five 
drops have been considered as equivalent to 
twenty of tincture of opium; it does not 
produce costiveness, or the subsequent con- 
fusion of head -which follows the use of 
opium, and will therefore be, even if its 
powers be weaker, of considerable use. 
The dose is from ten minims to one. fluid 
drachm. \ 

Tinctv’ra sata'px. Tincture of jalap, 
formerly called tinctura jalapii. ‘ Take 
of jalap-root, powdered, eight ounces; proof 
spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen 
days, with a gentle heat, and strain.”” The 
dose is from one fluid drachm to half a fluid 
For its virtuee see Conuglvulus 
jalapa. 

Tincru’ra xno. Tincture of kino. 
“ Take of kino, powdered, three ounces ; 
proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days, and strain.” All the astringency 
The 
dose i :from half a fluid drachm to two. 
See Kino. ¥ 
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Tincrv’RA Lty'rrm, © Tincture of blister- 
ing fly. - Formerly called tinctwra canthari- 
dis: —tinctura’ cantharidum. | “ Take: of 
blistering flies, bruised, three drachms ; 
proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days, and strain.’ In the last edition 
of the London Pharmacopeeia the colouring 
matter of the former preparation is omitted 
as useless, and the proportion of the fly in- 
creased. It is a very acrid, diuretic, and 
stimulating preparation, which should al- 
ways be administered with great caution 
from its known action on the parts of gener- 
ation. In chronic eruptions on the skin, 
and dropsical diseases of the aged, it is often 
very useful when other medicines have been 
inert. The dose is from half a fluid drachm 
to two. 5 

Tinctu’Ra My’RRH&. “Tincture of myrrh. 
« Take of myrrh, bruised, four ounces; 
rectified spirit, two pints; water, a pint. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.”’ 
The dose is from half to a whole fluid 
drachm. For its virtues see Myrrha. 

Tincru’Ra opm. Tincture of opium. 
“ Take of hard opium, powdered, two 
ounces and a half; proof. spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for-fourteen days, and strain.’’ 
The dose is from ten minims, or twenty 
drops, to half a fluid drachm. For its vir- 
tues see Opium. 

Tincru’ra rue. Tincture of rhubarb. 
Formerly known by the names of tinctwra 
rhabarbari, and tinctura rhabarbari spirituosa. 
“¢ Take of rhubarb-root, sliced, two ounces; 
cardamom-seeds, bruised, half an» ounce ; 
saffron, two drachms; proof spirit, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, with a 
gentle heat, and strain.’’ The dose is from 
half a fluid ounce to oneand a half. For 
its virtues see Rheum. 

Trincru’RA RHE’ compo’sIrAs Compound 
tincture of rhubarb. Formerly called tinc- 
tura rhabarbari composita.  ‘ Take of 
rhubarb-root, sliced, two ounces; liquorice- 
root, bruised, half an ounce; ginger-root, 
sliced, saffron, of each two drachms; proof 
spirit, a pint; water, twelve fluid ounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days, with a gentle 
heat, and strain.”? This is a mild stomachic 
aperient. The dose is from half a fluid 
ounce to one and a half. : 

Tinetu’ra scr'tua. ‘Tincture of squill. 
** Take of squill-root, fresh dried, four 
ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain.” The virtues 
of this squill (see Scilla) reside in the tinc- 
ture, which is aclministered in doses of from 
twenty drops to a fluid drachm. 

Tinctu’ra sr/nna. Tincture of senna. 
Formerly called elivir salutis. ‘ Take of 
senna-leayes, three ounces; carraway-seeds, 
bruised, three drachms; cardamom-seeds, 
bruised, a drachm; raisins, stoned, four 
ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days,. with a gentle heat, and 


strain.”? ~ A caxminatiye, aperient, and purg- 
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ative in doses from two fluid drachms to a 
fluid ounce. See Cassia senna. 
TIncru’RA SERPENTA RI&. ‘Tincture of 
serpentary. Formerly called tinctura ser- 
pentarie virginiane. ‘ 'Take of serpentary- 
root, three ounces; proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.”’ 
This tincture possesses, in addition to the 


virtues of the spirit, those of the serpentaria. 


The dose is from half a fluid drachm to two. 
See Aristolochia serpentaria. 

-Tincru’RA VALERIA’N&.. Tincture of 
valerian. Formerly called tinctura valeriane 


simplex. Take of valerian-root, four 
ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain.” <A useful 


antispasmodic in conjunction with others. 
The dose is from half a fluid drachm to two. 
See Valeriana. 

TINctu’RA VALERIA'N.& AMMONIA TA. Am- 
moniated tincture of valerian. Formerly 
called. tinctura valeriane volatilis. “ Take 
of valerian-root, four ounces; aromatic spirit 
of ammonia, two pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days, and strain.” A strong antispas- 
modic and stimulating tincture. The dose 
is from half a fluid drachm to two. 

Trvcru’Ra vERA’tRI. A very active al- 
terative, recommended in the cure of epilepsy 
and cutaneous eruptions. Its administration 
requires great caution; the white hellehore 
being a powerful poison. 

Tincrv’RA zINGI'seRIs. Tincture of gin- 
ger. “ Take of ginger-root, sliced, two 
ounces ; proof spirit, two pints. _Macerate 
for fourteen days and strain.” A stimulat- 
ing carminative. The dose is from a fluid 
drachm to three. 

Tincture of aloes. See Tinctura aloes. 

Tincture of assafetida. See Tinctura 


. assafeetide. 


Tincture of black hellebore. 
hellebori nigri. 
Tincture of blistering fly. 


See Tinctura 


See Tinctura 


lytta. 

Tincture of calumba. See Tinctura ca~ 
lumbe. 

Tincture of capsicum. See Tinctura 
capsici. 

Tincture of cardamom. See Tinctura 
cardamomi. 

Tincture of cascarilla. See Tinctura 
cascarille. 

Tincture of castor. See Tinctura cas- 
toret. 

Tincture of catechu. See Tinctura ca- 
techu. 

Tincture of cinchona. See Tinctura 
cinchone. ; 

_ Tincture of cinnamon. See Tinctura 
cinnamomi. 

Tineture of fox-glove. See  Tinctura 
digitalis. 

Tincture of guaiacum. + See Tinctura 


guaraci. 
Tincture of guaiacum, anvmoniated. See 
Linctura guaiact ammoniata, ae 
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Tincture of ginger. See Tinctura sin- 
giberis. 
- Tincture of henbane. See Tinctura 
hyoscyamt. 

Tincture of hops. See Tinctura hu- 
muli. | 

‘Tincture of jalap. See Tinctura ja- 
lape. 

Tincture of kino. See Finctura kino. 


Tincture of myrrh. See Finctura myr- 
rhe. 


Tincture of opium. See Tinctwra opii. 


Tincture of orange-peel. See Tinctura 
aurantii. 

Tincture of rhubarb. See TFinctura 
rhe. ‘ 


Tincture of senna. See Tinctwra senne. 
‘Tincture of serpentary. See Finctura 


serpentarie. 

Tincture of squills. See Tinctura 
scille. 

Tincture of valerian. See Tinctwra 
valertane. 


Tincture of valerian, ammoniated. See 
Tinctura valeriane ammoniata, 

Tincture, compound, of aloes. See Finc- 
tura aloes composita. 


Tincture, compound, of benxoin. See 
Tinctura benzoini composita. 

Tincture, compound, of camphor. See 
Tinctura camphore composita. 

Tincture, compound, of cardamom. See 
Tinctura cardamomi composita. 

Tincture, compound, of cinnamon. See 
Tinctura cinnamomi. composita. 

Tincture, compownd, of cinchona. See 
Tinctura cinchone compositas 

Tincture, compound, of gentian. See 
Tinctura gentiane composita. 

Tincture, compound, of rhubarb. See 


Tinctura rhei composita. 

TYNEA CA’PITIS. (Tinea, from 
teneo, to hold.) The scald-head. A ge- 
nus of disease in the Class, Locales, and 
Order, Dialyses, of Cullen; characterised 
by small ulcers at the root of the hairs 
of the head, which produce a friable white 
crust. 

Tin-glass. See Bismuth. 


TINNITUS AU'RIUM. See Para- 


cusis. 

TETA’NIUM. This is a lately disco- 
vered metal. It was first noticed by Mac- 
gregor as existing in the state of an oxyde, 
mixed with iron, manganese, and silex, im a 
greyish-black sand found in the vale of Me- 
nachan in Cornwall, and thence named 
menachanite, or oxyde of titanium, com- 
pined with iron. It has since been disco- 
vered by Klaproth, in an ore named tita- 
nite, or oxyde of titanium, combined. with 
lime and silex. This ore is generally met 
with crystallized in four-sided prisms, not 
longer than a quarter of an inch. Its co- 
lour is a yellowish-red, or blackish brown; 
it is opaque and of an imperfect lustre. 
It breaks with a foliated, uneven, or con- 
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choidal fracture. It exists also in an ore 
called red schorl of Hungary, or red oxyde 
of titanium. This ore, which is found 
generally crystallized in rectangular prisms, 
is of a brownish-red colour, of the specific 
gravity 4.2, and its texture foliated. In all 
these ores titanium exists ih the state of an 
oxyde. 

Properties of Titanium. — Titanium has 
been only obtained in very small aggluti- 
nated grains. It is of a red-yellow and 
crystalline texture, brittle, and extremely 
refractory. When broken with a hammer 
while yet hot from its recent reduction it 
shows a change of colours of purple, violet, 
and blue. In avery intense heat it is vo- 
latilized. Most of the acids have a striking 
action on this metal: though nitric acid: has 
little effect upon it. It is very oxidable 
by the muriatic acid. It is not attacked by 
the alkalis. Nitro-muriatic acid converts 
it into a white powder. Sulphuric acid. 
when boiled upon it is partly decomposed. 
It is one of the most infusible metals. It 
does not combine with sulphur, but it may 
be united to phosphorus. It does not alloy 
with copper, lead, or arsenic, but combines 
with iron. 

Method of obtaining Titanium. — It is ex-_ 
tremely difficult to reduce the oxyde of tita- 
nium to the metallic state. However the 
experiments of Klaproth, Hecht, and Vau- 
quelin, have proved its reducibility. Ac- 
cording to the two latter, one part of oxyde 
of titanium is to be melted with six of pot- 
ash; the mass when cold is to be dissolved. 
in water. A white precipitate will be 
formed which is carbonate of titanium. This 
carbonate is then made into a paste with oil, 
and the mixture is put into a crucible filled 
with charcoal powder and a little alumine. 
The whole is then exposed. for a few hours 
to the action of a strong heat. The metallic 
titanium will be found in the form of a 
blackish puffed-up substance, possessing a 
metallie appearance. . 

Tiruy'matus. (From ri6os, a dug, and 
pados, tender; so called from its smooth 
leaves and milky juice.) Spurge. Two 
plants are directed for medicinal purposes _ 
by this name. See Luphorbia paralias, and. 
Esula minor. . 

Tiruy’MALUS CYPARI'ssIUS. 
minor. 

Trrny’matus para’tios. See Euphorbia 
paralias. 

TirayMeta a. See Daphne gnidiwm. 

Trrrtu1cum. (From titillo, to tickle ;: so 
called from its being easily tickled.) The 
arm-pit. 


See Esula 


Toad-flax. See Antirrhinum linarta. 

Tobacco. See Nicotiana. 

Tobacco, English. See Nicotiana rus 
tic. 


Tobacco, Virginian. See Nicotiana. 
TOES. Digiti pedis. They: consist of 
three distinct. bones disposed, in: rows ¢alled 
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phalanges. or ranks of the toes, The great 
toe has but two phalanges; the others have 
three ranks of bones, which have nothing 
particular, only the joints are made round 
and free, formed by a round head on one 
bone, and by a pretty deep hollow for re- 
ceiving it, in the one above it. . 

Tolu balsam. See Toluifera balsamum. 

Tour FERA BA‘LsAMUM. ‘The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the Tolu 
balsam. Balsamum Tolutanum. Balsam 
of Tolu. The tree Toluifera balsamum, 
of Linnzus, from which this balsam is pro- 
cured, grows in South America, in the pro- 
vince of Tolu, behind Carthagena, whence 
we are supplied with the balsam, which is 
brought to us in little gourd-shells. The 
balsam is obtained by making incisions 
into the bark of the tree, and is collected. into 
spoons, which are made of black wax, from 
which it is poured into proper vessels. It 
thickens, and in time becomes concrete: 
it has a fragrant odour, and a warm sweet- 
ish taste. It dissolves entirely in alkohol, 
and communicates its odour and taste to 
water, by boiling. It contains acid of ben- 
zoin, This is the mildest of all the bal- 
sams. It has been used as an expectorant ; 
but its powers are very inconsiderable, and 
it is at present employed principally on 
account of its flavour, somewhat resem- 
bling that of lemons. It is. directed, by 
the pharmacopeeias, in the syrupus Tolu- 


tanus, tinctura Tolutana, and syrupus bal- — 


samicus. 

Totura’num Ba‘tsamum. See Toluifera 
balsamum. 

Tomer'um. (From teyyw, to cut.) An 
incision-knife. 

Tomentrt1a. (From tomentum, a flock 


of wool; so called from its soft coat.) Cot- 
ton-weed. 

TOME/NTUM CE’/REBRI.  (%- 
mentum, a flock of wool.) ‘The small 
vessels that penetrate the cortical substance 
of the brain from the pia mater, which, 
when separated from the brain, and adher- 
ing to the pia mater, give it a flocky ap- 
pearance, 

TONIC SPASM. § (Spasmus tonicus, 
Tovixos, from teiyw, to pull or draw.) Con- 
traciura a spasmo. A rigid contraction of the 
muscles, without relaxation, as in trismus, 
tetanus, &c. See Tetanus. 

TONICS.. (Medicamenta tonica, from 
Ttovow, to strengthen.) Medicines which 
increase the tone of the muscular fibre ; 
such as vegetable bitters; also stimulants, 
adstringents, &c. 

TONGUE. Lingua. A soft. fleshy 
viscus, very moveable in every direction, 
situated inferiorly in the cavity of the 
mouth, and constituting the organ of taste. 
It is divided into a basé, body, and back, 
an inferior surface and two lateral parts. 
It is composed of muscular fibres, covered 
by a nervous membrane, on which are a 
great nymber of neryous papille, parti- 
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cularly,.at the apex and lateral parts; the 
rete mucosum, and epidermis. . The arte- 
ries of the tongue are branches of the ra- 
nine and labial, The veins empty them- 
selves into the great linguals, which pro- 
ceed to the external jugular. The nerves 
come from the eighth, ninth, and fifth pair. 
The use of this organ is for chewing, swal- 
lowing, sucking, and tasting. See also Tuste. 

TONSILS. Tonsille. Amygdala. Tola. 
Toles. Tolles. Two oblong, suboval, glands, 
situated one on each side of the fauces, and 
opening into the cavity of the mouth by 
twelve or more large excretory ducts. 

Tooth. See Teeth. 

Tooth-ache. See Odontalgia. 

TO’PHUS. (Toph, Hebrew.) A toph. 
Epiporoma, a soft swelling on. abone. The 
concretion on the teeth or in the joints of 
gouty people, Also gravel. 

TO’PICA. (From rtomos, a_ place.) 
Medicines applied to a particular place. 


Tortna’r1a. A species of tumour in the 
skin of the head. | 
To’rcutar. (From torgueo, to twist.) 


The tourniquet ; a bandage to check he- 
morrhages after wounds or amputations. 

TO'RCULAR HERO’PHILI. (Tor- 
cular, from torgueo, to twist.) Lechenon. 
Lenos. The press of Herophilus. That 
place where the four sinuses of the dura 
mater meet together, first accurately de- 
scribed by Herophilus, the anatomist. 

Torpy'tium orricina’te. (Tordylium, 
quast tortilium, from torqueo, to twist; so 
named from its tortuous branches.) The 
systematic name of the officinal seseli cre- 
ticum. ‘The seeds are said to be diuretic. 

Tormentil. See Tormentilla. 

TORMENTI'LLA. (From tormen- 
tum, pain; because it was supposed. to re- 
lieve pain in the teeth. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Icosandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. | 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the up- 
right septfoil. 

-Tormentrtia’ ern’cra. The systematic 
name of the upright septfoil. Heptaphyl- 
lum. Consolida rubra. Tormentilla: caule 
erectiusculo, foliis sessilibus, of Linnzus. 
The root is the only part of the plant 
which is used medicinally ; it has a strong 
styptic taste, but imparts no peculiar sapid 
flavour: it has been long held in esti- 
mation as a powerful adstringent; and,. as 
a proof of its-efficacy in this way, it has been 
substituted for oak bark in the tanning .of | 
skins for leather. 'Tormentil is ordered in 
the pulvis crete compositus, of the London 


Pharmacopeia. See Tormentilla. 
TO’RMINA. Gripes. Pains in the 
bowels. 


TO’RPOR. A numbness, or deficient 
sensation, 

Tortico'i1is. (From torqgueo, to twist, 
and collwm, the neck.) The wry neck, 

Torru'ra o’ssis, The locked jaw, 
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To'ra zona. See Chenopodium Bonus 
» Henricus. 

TOUCH. Tactus. The sensation by 
which we perceive any thing that is applied 
to the skin. . The organ of touch is formed 
by the nervous papille, which are situated. 
all over the skin, but more especially at the 

-points of the fingers. 

-Touch-me-not. See Noli me tangere. 

Touch-wood. See Agaricus. 

TOURNEFORT, Joszra Prrron vr, 
was born at Aix, in Provence, in 1656. He 
was destined for the church, but a taste for 
natural knowledge led him, at his father’s 
death, to change for the profession of phy- 
sic. He, therefore, qualified himself tho- 
roughly in anatomy, chemistry, and other 
branches of medical study, and likewise dis- 
tinguished himself as an elegant writer and 
lecturer ; but he displayed. especially an ar- 
dent devotion to botany, which ever after 
made the chief object of his life. His zeal 
in this pursuit led him to encounter consi- 
derable danger in exploring the Alps, Py- 
renees, &c. during several seasons, passing 
the intermediate winters at Montpellier ; but 
he is said to have graduated at Orange. His 
merits, as a botanist, soon became conspicu- 
ous at Paris, and the superintendance of the 
royal garden was resigned to him by Fagon. 
In this school he soon drew together a 
crowd of students; but-anxious for farther 
improvements, he travelled into the neigh- 
bouring countries, and thus greatly enriched 

cdhis collections. He was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and of the 
Medical Faculty at Paris; and was likewise 
decorated with the Order of St. Michael. 
He published about the same period several 
botanical works, of which the principal is 
entitled, “ Institutiones. Rei Herbarie.”’ 
In the year 1700 he set out, under royal 
patronage, on a voyage to the Levant, with 
the view of investigating the plants of an- 
tient writers, and making new discoveries ; 
and on his return, after two years, he wrote 
a very interesting and valuable account of 
the expedition in French, which was not 
published, however, till after his death. 
This took place-in 1708, in consequence of 
a hurt in the breast, which he received from 
a carriage. He left his collection of plants 
to the king, who bestowed in return a pen- 
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sion of a thousand livres on his nephew. — 


Besides the botanical works ‘published by 
him, he is said to have left several others in 
manuscript. One object, which had occu- 
pied much of his attention, was to determine 
the medical virtues of plants by a chemical 
analysis ; but the loss of these labours is not 
to be regretted, as those of Geoffroy, on the 
same plan, turned out to be without any 
solid advantage. The elegance and facility 
of Tournefort’s botanical method gained 
him many followers at first ;" but it has since 
been superseded by that of Linnzus, which 
is much more systematic, and comprehen- 
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sive.“ Still, however, it must be acknow- — 
ledged, that the generic distinctions, esta- 


‘blished by the former botanist, and most 


accurately delineated, have been the princi- 
pal foundation of subsequent improvements. 
TOURNI QUET. (French, from tour- 
mer, to turn.) An instrument used for 
stopping the flow of blood into a limb. 
Toxica’r1a MAcassarie Nsis. © An In- 
dian poison obtained from a tree hitherto 
undescribed by any medical botanist, known 
by the name of Boas-upas: it is a native of — 
South America. Concerning this plant 
various and almost incredible particulars 
have been related, both in antient and mo- 
dern times ; some of them true, others pro- — 
bably founded on superstition. _Rumphius 
testifies that he had not met with any other 
more dreadful product from any vegeta- 
ble. And he adds, that this poison, of 
which the Indians boast, was much. more 
terrible to the Dutch than any warlike in- 
strument. He likewise says, it is his opi- 
nion, that it is of the same natural order, if 
not of the same genus as the cestrum. 
ToxicopE’NpruM. (From togucoy, a poi- 
son, and devdpor, a tree.) The poison-tree, 
which is so noxious that no insects ever 
come near it. See Rhus toxicodendron. 
TOXICOLOGY. (Tovicologia, from 
Togov, an arrow or. bow; because the darts 
of the antients were usually besmeared with 


some poisonous substance; and Aovyos, a 


discourse.,) A dissertation on poisons. See 
Poison. 
TO’XICUM. 
which was sometimes poisoned. ) 
deadly poison. 
Toxirr’sta. ‘The artemisia or mugwort. 
TRABE’CULA. (Trabecula, a small 
beam.) This word is mostly applied by 
anatomists to the small medullary fibres of 
the brain, which constitute the commis- 
sures. 
TRA’CHEA. (So called from its 
roughness; from tpaxus, rough.) The 
windpipe. The trachea is a cartilaginous 
and membranous canal, through which the 
air passes into the lungs. Its upper part, 
which is called the larynx, is composed of 
five cartilages. ‘The uppermost and smallest 
of these cartilages is placed. over the glottis 
or mouth of the larynx, and is called epi- 
glottis, as closing the passage to the lungs — 
in the act of swallowing. The sides of the 
larynx are composed of the two arytenoid 
cartilages, which are of a very complex 
figure, not easy to be described. ‘The ante- — 
rior and larger part of the larynx is made up 
of two cartilages, one of which is called thy- 
roides or scutiformis, from its being shaped 
like a buckler: and the other cricoides or 
annularis, from its resembling a ring. Both | 
these cartilages may be felt immediately 
under the skin, at the fore-part of the tho- — 
rax; and the thyroides, by its convexity, 


(From totoy, an arrow, 


Any 


, forms an eminenge called the pomum adam, 
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which is usually more considerable in the 
male than in the female subject. . 

All these cartilages are united to each 
other by means of very elastic ligamentous 
fibres ; and are enabled by the assistance of 
their several muscles, to dilate or contract 
the passage of the larynx,.and to perform 


that variety of motion which seems to point: 


out the larynx, as the principal organ of the 
voice ; for when the air passes out through 
a@ wound in the trachea, it produces no 
sound, : 

These cartilages are moistened by a mu- 
cus, which seems to be secreted by minute 
glands situated near them. The upper part 
of the trachea, and the cricoid and thyroid 
cartilages, are. in some measure covered an- 
teriorly by a considerable body, which is 
supposed to be of a glandular structure, and 
from its situation is called the thyroid gland, 
though its excretory duct has not yet been 
discovered, or its real use ascertained... The 
glottis is entirely covered by a very fine 
membrane, which is moistened by a con- 
stant supply of a watery fluid. From the 
larynx the canal begins to take the name of 
trachea, or aspera arteria, and extends from 
thence as far down as the fourth or fifth ver- 
tebrze of the back, where it divides into two 
branches, which are the right and left bron- 
chial tube. Each of these bronchia rami- 
fies through the substance of that lobe of 
the lungs, to which it is distributed, by an 
infinite. number of branches, which -are 
formed of cartilages separated from each 
other like those of the trachea, by an 
intervening membranous and ligamentary 
substance. Each of these cartilages is of 
an angular figure; and as they become gra- 
dually less and less in their diameter, the 
lower ones are in some measure received 
into those above them, when the lungs, after 
being inflated, gradually collapse by the air 
being pushed out from them in expiration. 
As the branches of the. bronenia become 
more minute, their cartilages become more 
and more angular and membranous, till at 
length they become perfectly membranous, 
_ and at last become invisible. The trachea 
is furnished with fleshy or muscular fibres, 
some of which pass through its whole ex- 
tent longitudinally, while the others are car- 
ried round it in a circular direction, so that 
by the contraction or relaxation of these 
fibres, it is enabled to shorten or lengthen 
itself, and likewise to dilate or contract the 
diameter of its passage, The trachea and 
its branches, in all their ramifications, are 
furnished with a great number of small 
glands which are lodged in their cellular 
substance, and discharge a mucous fluid on 
the inner surface of these tubes. . 

The cartilages of the trachea, by keeping 
it constantly open, afford a free passage to 
the air which we are obliged to be inces- 
santly respiring ; and its membranous part, 
by being capable of contraction or dilata- 
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tion, enables us to receive and expel the air 
in a greater or less quantity, and with more 
or less. velocity, as may be required in sing- ° 
ing and declamation. This membranous 
structure of the trachea posteriorly, seems 
likewise to assist in the descent of the food, 
by preventing that impediment to its pas- 
sage down the cesophagus, which might be 
expected, if the cartilages were complete 
rings. The trachea receives its arteries from 
the carotid and subclavian arteries, and its 
veins pass into. the jugulars. . Its nerves 
arise from the recurrent branch of the eighth 
pair, and from the cervical plexus. 

~Tracueta’era. (From tpaynaos, the 
throat, and aypa, a seizure.) The gout in 
the neck. 

Tracur’tium. (From paynios, . the 
throat, ; so called from its efficacy in dis- 
eases.of the throat.) |The herb throat-wort. 

TRACHELO. (From zpaxnaos, the 
neck.). Names compounded of this word 
belong to muscles which are attached to the 
neck. 

Tracnetocr'Le. (From paxeia; the 
wind-pipe, and xyAn, a tumour.) A wen 
or tumour upon the trachea, 

TRACHELO-MASTOIDE’US. A 
muscle situated on the neck, which assists 
the complexus, but pulls the head more to- 
one side, It is the complerus minor seu 
mustoideus lateralis, of Winslow.  Trachelo- 
mastoidien, of Dumas. It arises from the 
transverse processes «of the ‘five inferior cer- 
vical vertebrae, where it is connected with 
the transversalis cervicis, and of the three 
superior dorsal, and it is inserted into the 
middle of the posterior part of the mastoid 
process. 

TracuEeLoruyma. (From rpaynios, the 
throat, and guua, a tumour.) A swelling 
of the bronchial gland. 

Tracue’tos. (From rpaxus, rough, be- 
cause of the rough cartilages.) The wind- 
pipe. 

TRACHEOTOMY. — (Tracheotomia, 
from tpaxei, the trachea, and reuyw, to 
cut.) Laryngotomia. A synonym of 
bronchotomy. See Bronchotomy. . 

TRACHOMA. (From tpaxus, rough.) 
An asperity in, the internal superficies of 
the eye-lid. The effects are a violent oph- 
thalmia, and a severe pain, as often as the 
eye-lid moves. The species are, 

1. Trachoma sabulosum, from sand. falling 
between the eye and the eye-lid of persons 
travelling, blown by a high wind ; this hap- 
pens chiefly in sabulous situations, and may 
be prevented by spectacles for the purpose, 
or by guarding against the flights of sand 
by covering the eyes. 

2. Trachoma carunculosum, which arises 
from caruncles, or fleshy verruce, growing 
in the internal superficies of the eye-lid. 
This species of the trachoma is called mo- 
rum palpebree interne, because the tuber- 
culous internal Pee appears of a livid. 
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red like a mulberry. Others call these ca- 
runcule pladorotes. 3 

3. Trachoma herpeticum, which are hard. 
pustules in the internal superficies of the eye- 
lids. This is also called ficosis, and palpe- 
bra ficosa, from its resemblance to the gra- 
nulated substances in a cut fig. With the 
Greeks it is nominated atomablepharon, or 
proptoris. af 

Tragacanth gum. See Astragalus. 

TRAGACA’NTHA. (From rpavyos, 
a goat, and akavSa, a thorn; so called from. 
its pods resembling the goat’s beard.) See 
Astragalus. 

TRA’GICUS. (Musculus tragicus.) A 
proper muscle of the ear, which pulls the 
point of the tragus a little forward. 

Tra’arum. (From tpayos, a goat; so 


named from its filthy smell.) Bastard 
dittany. . 0) 
-'Traco'cerus. . (From tpayos, a goat, 


and xepas, a horn; so named from the sup- 


posed resemblance of its leaves to the horn 


of a goat.) Thealoe. - 
TRAGOPO'GON. (From tpoyos, a 
- goat, and maywy, a beard ;) so called because 
its downy seed, while enclosed in the calyx, 
resembles a goat’s beard. ~ 


1. The name of a genus of plants in the’ 


Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia. ku 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon goat’s beard. retdatte 

TRaGOro GON PRATE NsE. The system- 

atic name of the common goat's beard. 
The young stems of this plant are eaten like 
asparagus, and are a pleasant and whole- 
some food. The root is also excellent, and 
was formerly used medicinally as a diuretic. 
See Tragopogon. : 

Tracory’ num. (From tpayos, goat, and. 
mvpov, wheat; so named from its beard.) 
Buck-wheat:. 

TracoRcuis. (From tparyos, a goat, 
and. opxis, a testicle; so named from the 
supposed resemblance of its roots to the 
testicles of a goat.) A species of orchis. 

Tracor!Ganum.- (From tpoyos, a goat, 
and opvyavoy, marjoram; so called because 
goats are fond of it.) A species of wild 
marjoram. \ 

.Tracosrn’xum. (From tpayos, a goat, 
and ceAwoy, parsley; named from its hairy 
coat. like the beard of a goat.) The burnet 
saxifrage was so called. See Pimpinella. 

TRA’GUS. (Tpayos, a goat; so called 
from its having numerous little hairs, or 
from its being hairy like the goat.) A 
small cartilaginous eminence of the auri- 
cular or external ear, placed anteriorly, and 
connected to the anterior extremity of the 


helix. It is beset with numerous little 
hairs, defending in some measure, the en- 


trance of the external auditory passage. 
“TRA'LLIAN, ALExanpER, a learned 
and ingenious physician, who was born at 
Tralles, in Lydia, and flourished at Rome 
under the emperor Justinian, about the 
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middle of the sixth century. Like Hip- 
pocrates, he travelled over various countries 
to improve his knowledge. Besides im- 
proving upon many of the compositions 
then employed, he invented several others : 
and particularly introduced the liberal ‘use 
of the preparations of iron. He principally 
followed the practice of Hippocrates and. 
Galen, but not indiscriminately. He ap- 


pears, however, to have had too great faithin 


charms and amulets, which was the common 
error of the age in which he lived. 

Tra‘mis. (Tpapus.) Raphe. The line 
which divides the scrotum, and runs on to 
the anus. 

TRANSFUSION. (Transfusio, from 
transfundo, to pour from one vessel into 
another.) The transmission of blood from 


one animal to another by means of a’ 


canula. 
TRANSPIRATION. 
from trans, through, and spiro, to breathe. ) 
A synonym of perspiration. See Perspir- 
ation. 
- TRANSUDATION. ‘The same as per- 
spiration. 
TRANSVERSA’LIS ABDO'’MINIS. 
A muscle situated on the anterior part of 
the abdomen. It arises internally or pos- 
teriorly from the cartilages of the seven 
lower ribs, being there connected with 
the intercostals and diaphragm, also from 
the transverse process of the last vertebra 
of the back, from those of the four upper 
vertebre of the loins, from the inner edge 
of the crista ilii, and from part of Poupart’s 
ligament, and it, is inserted into the inferior 
bone of the sternum, and almost all the 
length of the linea alba. Its use is to sup- 
port and compress the abdominal viscera. 
TRANSVERSA’LIS ANTI‘cUS PRIMUS. ‘See 
Rectus capitis lateralis. 
-TRANSVERSA'LIS CERVI‘CIS. 
simus dorsi. | 
TRANSVERSA’LIS co’LLi. A muscle, si- 
tuated on the posterior part of the neck, 
which turns the neck obliquely backwards, 
and a little to one side. 
TRANSVERSA LIS DO'RSI. 
sping. j 
TRANSVERSA Lis MA'oR co’LuI. See Lon- 
gissimus dorsi. : 
TRANSVERSA Lis PE'DIS. (Musculus trans- 


See Longis- 


( Transpiratio, 


See Multifidus - 


versalis pedis.) A muscle of the foot, which 


it contracts, by bringing the great toe 
and the two outermost toes nearer each 
other. 

TRANSVERSE SUTURE. Sutura 
transversalis. This suture runs across the 
face, and sinks down into the orbits, joining 
the bones of the skull to the bones of the 
face; but with so many irregularities and 
interruptions, that it can scarcely be recog- 
nised as a suture. 
~ Transverso-spins tes. See Maultifidus 
sping. 


TRANSVE'/RSUS AU’RIS. (Muscu- 
lus transversus auris-) A muscle of the 
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external ear, which draws the upper part of 
the concha towards the helix. . 

TRANSVE’RSUS PERIN 2. (Mus- 
culus transversus perinei.) A muscle of 
the organs of generation, which sustains 
and keeps the perineum in its proper 
place. | 

TRANSVE'RSUS PERINAT ALTER. Prosta- 
ticus inferior, of Winslow. A small muscle 
occasionally found accompanying the for- 
mer. 

TRAPA. (A term given by Linnezus, 
whose idea is certainly taken from the war- 
like instrument called caltrop, the tribulus 
of the antients, which consisted of four iron 
radiated spikes, so placed, that one of them 
must always stand upwards, in order to 
wound the feet of the passengers. Such is 
the figure of the singular fruit of this genus ; 
hence named by Tournefort tribuloides. 
Calcitrapa, an old botanical term of similar 
meaning to tribulus, is compounded, per- 
haps, of calco, to tread or kick, and tperw, 
to turn, because the caltrops are continually 
kicked over if they fail of their intended 
mischief: here we have the immediate origin 
of trapa.) The name of a genus of plants, 
Class, Tetrandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Tra’pa Na’tans. ‘The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the nux aquatica. 
Tribulus aquaticus. Caltrops. The fruit is 
of a quadrangular and somewhat oval shape, 
including a nut of a sweet farinaceous 
_ flavour, somewhat like that of the chesnut, 
which is apt to constipate the bowels, and 
produce disease; however, it is said to be 
nutritious and demulcent, and to be useful 
in diarrhoeas from abraded bowels, and 
against calculus. Likewise a poultice of 
these nuts is said to be efficacious in resolving 
hard and indolent tumours. 

TRAPE’ZIUM. (A four-sided figure ; 
so called from its shape.) The first bone 
of the second row of the carpus. 

TRAPE’ZIUS. (Musculus trapezius, 
from tpamefos, four-square; so named from 
its shape.) Cucullaris. A muscle situated 
immediately under the integuments of the 
posterior part of the neck and back. It 
arises by a thick, round, and short tendon, 
from the lower part of a protuberance in 
the middle of the occipital bone back- 
wards, and from the rough line that is 
extended from thence towards the mastoid 
process of the os temporis, and by a thin 
membranous tendon, which covers part of 
the complexus and splenius. It then runs 
downwards along the nape of the neck, 
and rises tendinous from the spinous pro- 


cesses of the two lowermost vertebre of: 


the neck, and from the spinous processes 
of all the vertebre of the back, being in- 
separably united to its fellow, the whole 
length of its origin, by tendinous fibres, 
which, in the nape of the neck, form what 
is called ligamentum colli, or the cervical 
ligament, It is inserted fleshy into the 
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broad and posterior half of the clavicle, 
tendinous and fleshy into one-half of the 
acromion, and into almost all the spine of 
the scapula. aks 20 

This muscle serves to move the scapula 
in different directions. Its upper descend- 
ing fibres pull it obliquely upwards; its 
middle transverse ones pull it directly 


backwards ; its inferior fibres, which ascend 


obliquely upwards, draw it obliquely down- 
wards and backwards, 

The upper part of the muscle acts upon 
the neck and head, the latter of which it 
‘draws backwards, and turns upon its axis. 
It likewise concurs with other muscles in 
counteracting the flexion of the head for- 
wards. ‘ 

TRAPEZOYIDES OS. The second 
bone of the second row of the carpus; so 
called from its resemblance to the trapezium, 
or quadrilateral geometrical figure. 


Traumatic. (From tpavua, a wound.) 
Any thing relating to a wound. 
Traveller's joy. \See,Clematis vitalbas 
_ Treacle. See Theriaca. 
Treacle, mustard. ‘See Thlaspi. 
Trefoil, marsh. See Menyanthes trifon 
liata. 
TREMOR. 
of parts. 
TREPAN. Trephine. An instrument 
used by surgeons to remove a portion of 
bone from the skull. 


TREPHINE. See Trepan. 


TREW, Curistorner James, was born 
at Lauffen, in Franconia, in 1695; and 
settled as a physician at Nuremburg, where 
he gained so much reputation, as to be 
made director of the academy “ Nature 
Curiosorum.”’ He also contributed much 
towards establishing a society under the 
title of “ Commercium Literarium Nori- 
cum,”’ for the advancement of medical and 
natural knowledge, which published some 
valuable memoirs. ‘To these societies he 
commutnicated several papers, and he also 
published some splendid works in anatomy 
and botany. He died in 1769. 

Triancuta Ris. See Sternocostales and 
Depressor anguli oris. 

TrisuLus aqua’ticus. (Tribulus, from 
Tpi6w, to vex, an instrument of war to be 


An involuntary trembling 


‘thrown in the, way to annoy the enemy’s 


horse: hence the name of an herb from 
its resemblance to this instrument.) See 
Trapa natans. eae 

Tricaupa’tis. (From éres, three, and 
cauda, a tail.) A muscle with three 
tails, 


' TRI'CEPS ADDU’CTOR FE’Mo. 
RIS. Triceps, from tres, three, and caput, 
a head; having three heads. Under this 
appellation are comprehended three distinct 
muscles. See Adductor brevis, longus, and 
magnus femoris. gil 
Trircers au’ris. See Retrahentes auris, 
3M 2 : 
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TRI'CEPS EXTE/NSOR CU'BITI. 


‘This muscle, which occupies all the posterior 
part of the os humeri, is described as two 
distinct muscles by Douglas, and as_ three 
by Winslow. ‘The upper part of its long 
head is covered by the deltoides: the rest 
of the muscle is situated immediately under 
the integuments. 

It arises, as its name indicates, by three 
heads. ‘The first, or long head, (the long 
head of the biceps externus, of Douglas ; 
anconeus major, of Winslow, as it is called), 
springs, by a flat tendon of an inch in 
breadth, from the anterior extremity of 
the inferior costa of the scapula, near its 
neck, and below the origin of the teres 
minor. The second head, (the short head of 
the biceps externus, of Douglas; anconeus 
externus of Winslow), arises by an acute 
tendinous, and fleshy beginning, from the 
upper and outer part of the os humeri, at 
the bottom of its great tuberosity. The 
third head, (brachialis externus of Douglas ; 
anconeus internus of Winslow,) which is 
the shortest of the three, originates by an 
acute fleshy beginning, from the back part 
of the os humeri, behind the flat tendon of 
the latissimus dorsi. ‘These three portions 
unite about the middle of the arm, so as to 
form one thick and powerful muscle, which 
adheres to the os humeri to within an inch 
of the elbow, where it hegins to form a 
broad tendon, which, after adhering to the 
capsular ligament of the elbow, is inserted 
into the upper and outer part of the ole- 
cranon, and sends off a great number of 
fibres, which help to form the fascia on 
the outer part of the fore-arm. The use 
of this muscle is to extend the fore- 
arm. 

- TRICHI'ASIS. -(From @pié, a hair.) 
Trichia.  Trichosis. Entropeon. — Disti- 
chiasis. Districhiasis. Capillitium. Disti- 
chia. A disease of the eye-lashes, in which 
they are turned in towards the bulb of the 
eye at 

 Tricni'smus. (From pit, hair.) -A 
species of fracture which appears like a 
hair, and is almost imperceptible. 

TRICHO’MA. (From tpix¢s, the hair. ) 
The plaited hair. See Plica. 

Tricho Manges. (From tpiyes, hair, and 
pavos, thin, lax; so called, because it resem- 


bles fine hair.) Common maiden-hair. See 
Asplenium. _ 

Tricuo'sts. , See Plica. 

TRICHURIS. (From Spit, a hair.) 


The long hair-worm. See Worms. 
“TRICUSPID VALVES.  (Valvule 
tricuspides, from tres, three, and cuspis, a 
point; so called from their being three- 


pointed.) The name of the valve in the, 


right ventricle. 
Trifoil, water. See Menyanthes trifoliata. 
TRIFO’LIUM. (From fires, three, 
and foliwm, a leaf; so called because it 
has three leayes on each stalk.) The 
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name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Pentandria.. Order, Mo- 
nogynia. ‘Trefoil. . 
TRiroLIuM AcETOsuM. ‘The wood-sor- 
rel was so called. See Ovwalis acetosella. 
, Trirotivm aqua’‘ticum. . See Menyan- 
thes trifoliata. 
TRIFOLIUM ARVE'NSE, 
foil or lagopodium. 
Triro'Lium au’reum. Herb trinity; noble 
liverwort. 
TRiFo'LIUM CABALLI'NUM. 
TRIFOLIUM CARU'LEUM. 
Triro'“ium Fatca’tum. The Auricula 
muris. See Hieracium pilosella. 
TRIFO LIUM FIBRI'NUM. - See Menyanthes 
trifoliata. : 
Triro LIUM HEPA TICUM. 
hepatica. 
TRIFO'LIUM MELILO TUS OFFICINA’LIs. The 
systematic name of the officinal melilot. Me- 
lilotus. Lotus sylvestris. . Sertula campana. 
Trifolium caballinum.  Coroda regia. T'ri- 
folium odoratum. . Common melilot. 
plant has been said to be resolvent, emollient, 
anodyne, and to participate of the virtues of 
chamomile. Its taste is unpleasant, sub- 
acrid, subsaline, but not bitter; when fresh 
it has scarcely any smell; in drying it ac- 
quires a pretty strong one of the aromatic 
kind, but not agreeable. ‘The principal use _ 
of melilot has been in clysters, fomentations, 
and other external applications. . 
Trirotium opora'tum. See Trifolium 
melilotus officinalis. , 
Triro'LiuM PaLupo'suM. 
thes trifoliata. 
TRIGEMINI. (Trigeminus, from - 
tres, three, and geminus, double ; three-fold. ) 
The fifth pair of nerves, which arise from 


Hare’s-foot tre- 
Meliotus. 


Sweet trefoil. 


See Anemone 


See Menyan- 


. the crura of the cerebellum, and are divided. 


within the cavity of the cranium into three 
branches, viz. the orbital, superior, and infe~ 
rior mawillary. The orbital branch is di- 
vided into the frontal, lachrymal, and nasal 
nerves; the superior maxillary into the 
spheno-palatine, posterior alveolar, and infra- 
orbital nerves; and the inferior maxillary 
into two branches, the internal . lingual, 
and one more properly called the inferior 
maxillary. 

TRIGONE’LLA. (Trigonella, a dimi- 
nutive of trigona, three-sided, alluding ‘to 
its little triangular flower.) -The name of a — 


genus of plants, Class, Diadelphia. Or- 
der, Decandria. 
TRIGONE'LLA Fa/NuM GRa&cuM. The 


systematic name of the feenugreek. Faenum 
grecum.  Buceras. Aigoceras. | Fenu- 
greek. T'rigonella fenum grecum, legumi- 
nibus sessilibus strictis erectiusculis subfalcatis 
acuminatis, caule erecto, of Linnzus.. A. 
native of Montpellier... The seeds are brought — 
to us from the southern parts of France and. 
Germany ; they have a strong disagreeable 
smell, and an unctuous farinaceous taste, 
accompanied with a slight bitterness. . They 
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are esteemed as assisting the formation of 
pus, in inflammatory tumours; and the meal, 
with that intention, is made into a poultice 
with milk. 

Trinita‘tis HE'RBA. 
patica. 

Lrinity-herb. -' See Anemone hepatica. 

Triea’strum apr’txupis.  —‘T'ripastrum 
Archimedis. A surgical ‘instrument for 
extending fractured limbs; so named be- 
cause it resembled a machine invented by 
Apellides or Archimedes, for launching of 
ships, and because it was worked with three 
cords. ~ 

Trique’rra ossr’cuna. (Triguetrus, from 
tres, three.)  Ossicula Wormiana.  'The 
triangular-shaped bones, which are found 
mostly in the course of the lambdoidal su- 
ture. 


TRI'SMUS. 


See Anemone he~ 


(From rpigw, to” gnash. ) 
Locked jaw. Spastic rigidity of the under 
jaw. Capistrum, of Vogel. Dr. Cullen 
makes two species. 1. ‘ T'rismus ‘nascen- 
tium, attacking infants during the two first 
weeks from their birth. 2. Trismus trau- 
maticus, attacking persons of all ages, and 


arising from cold or a wound. See Te- 
tanus. 
Trissa’co. (Quasi tristago, from ‘tristis, 


_ sad; because it dispels sadness.) The com- 
mon germander is sometimes so called. See 
Teucrium chameédrys. 

Trissa’co Patuvu‘’stRis. The water-ger- 
mander was so called. See Teucriwm scor- 
dium. 

Trirsoruya. (From pias, tertian, 
and vw, importing a like nature or origi- 
nal.) It is an epithet of a fever much of a 
nature with a tertian, and taking its rise 
from it. Some call it a continued tertian, 
It is remittent or intermittent. 

Trir#oPuya cau'sus. The fever called 
causus by Hippocrates, 


Trirm’us. Tprrouos. The same as T'ri- 
ta@ophya. 
TRI'TICUM. (From tero, to thresh 


from the husk.) See Wheat. . 
Triticum REPE'Ns. Gramen “caninum. 
Gramen Dioscoridis. _Gramen repens. Lo- 
liaceum radice repente. Dog’s grass. Couch 
grass. A very common grass, the roots of 
which are agreeably sweet, and possess ape- 
rient properties. The expressed juice is 
recommended to be given largely. 
Triro'Rium. (From tritus,~beat small.) 
A mortar. Also a glass for separating the 
oil from the water in distilling. © 
TROCAR. (Corrupted from wun trois 
guart, French, a three quarters, from the 
three sides with which the point is made.) 
The name of an instrument used in tapping 
for the dropsy. 
_ TROCHA’/NTER. (From 7pexa, to, 
run; because the muscles inserted into them 
perform the office of running. ) ‘Two pro- 
_eesses of the thigh-bone, which are distin- 
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guished into the 
Femur. . 

Trocur’scr a’myi1. Starch lozenges are 
used in tickling coughs and acidities of the 
stomach and bowels. 

Trocur’sct crz’rx. These are exhibited 
in cardialgia, acidities of the prime viz and 
diarrhea. a 

Trocur’scr aiycyrru'zm. 
and demulcent lozenge, 

Trocur'scr Giycyrrur’zx cum o'rr0. This 
lozenge possesses pectoral and anodyne qua- 
lities, but requires that the quantity be regu-~ 
lated, one grain of opium being contained in 
a drachm. . 

Trocui'/scr MAaGNe’sim. Extremely ser- 
viceable in pyrosis and flatulent colic. 

Trocur'scr nr’rrr. An attenuating dia- 
phoretic, calculated to remove viscid phlegm 
arising from inflammatory angina. 

Trocur'scr su'tenuris. Aperient and 
antiscorbutic. 

TROCHYSCUS. (Dim. of cpoyos, 
a wheel.) A troch or round tablet. Troches 
and lozenges are composed of powders made 
up with glutinous substances into little 
cakes, and afterwards dried. This form is 
principally used for the more commodious 
exhibition of certain medicines, by fitting 
them to dissolve slowly in the mouth, so as 
to pass by degrees into the stomach; and 
hence these preparations have generally a 
considerable portion of sugar or other 
materials grateful to the palate. Some 
powders have likewise been reduced into 
troches, with a view to their preparation, _ 
though possibly for no very good reasons: 
for the moistening them and afterwards 
drying them in the air, must on this account 
be of greater injury, than any advantage 
accruing from this form can counter-ba~ 
lance. 

General rules for making troches: 

1. If the mass proves so glutinous as to . 
‘stick to the fingers in Making up, the hands 
may be anointed with any sweet or aroma- 
tic oil; or else sprinkled with starch, or 
liquorice powder, or with flour. 

2. In order to thoroughly dry the troches, 
put them on an inverted sieve, in a shady 
airy place, and frequently turn them. 

3. ‘Troches are to be kept in glass vessels, 
or in earthern ones well glazed. 

TRO/CHLEA.  (TpoxAea, a pulley, 
from tpexw, to run.) A kind of cartilagi- 
nous pulley, through which the tendon of 
one of the muscles of the eye passes. 


greater and lesser. See 


A pectoral 


Trocutea’nis, See Obliquus superior 
ocult. ~ 
, TROCHLEATO/RES. The fourth 


pair of nerves are so called, because they are 
inserted into the musculus trochlearis of the 
eye. See Pathetici. 

TROCHOI’DES. (From ‘rpoxos, a 
wheel, and edos, resemblance.) Area com- 
missura, A spegies of diarthrosis, or move. 
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able connection of bones, in.which one bone 
rotates upon another; as the first cervical 
vertebra upon the odontoid process of the 
second. 

TRONCHIN, Tuerovorz, was born at 
Geneva in 1709, and went to study under 
Boerhaave at Leyden, where he graduated 
in 1730. He then settled at Amsterdam, 
became a member of the College of Physi- 
cians, and an inspector of hospitals; and 
distinguished himself as a zealous promoter 
of inoculation. In 1754 he returned to 
Geneva, and ranked among the most emi- 
nent practitioners in Europe; a chair of 
medicine was instituted in his favour, 
and the Society of Pastors admitted him 
into their body. He was employed by the 
Duke of Orleans, and other persons of rank 
at. Paris, to inoculate their children; and 
performed the same office for the Duke of 
Parma. In 1766 he accepted the ap- 
pointment of principal physician to the 
Duke of Orleans; though he had previously 
declined an invitation from the Empress of 
Russia. His practice appears to have been 
simple and. judicious, and his conduct 
marked by humanity and charity. He had 


little time for writing, but besides his inau~_ 


gural dissertation he published a treatise on 
the Colica Pictonum in 1757; and contri- 
buted several articles to the Encyclopedia, 
and to the Memoirs of the Academy of Sur- 
gery: and to an edition of the works of 
Baillou he gave a Preface on the State of 
Medicine. He had the honour of being a 
member of the chief medical and_ scientific 
societies in Europe. His death happened 
Mm 1isies | 

TROPA/OLUM. (A diminutive of 
trop@um, Or Tpwroliov, a warlike trophy. 
This fanciful but elegant name was chosen 
by Linneus for this singular and striking 
genus, because he conceived the shield-like 
leaves and the brilliant flowers, shaped like 
golden helmets, pierced through and through, 
and stained with blood, might well justify. 
such an allusion.) The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Octandria. Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

Tropaotum ma’sus. The systematic 
name of the Indian cress. Nasturtium indi- 
cum.  Acriviola. Flos sanguineus monardi. 
Nasturtium peruvianum. Cardamindum 
minus. Greater Indian cress or nastur- 
tium. ‘This plant is a native of Peru; it 
was first brought to France in 1684, and 
there called La grande capucine. In its 
recent state this plant, and more especially 
its flowers, have a smell and taste resem- 
bling those of water-cress; and the leaves, on 
being bruised in a mortar, emit a pungent 
odour, somewhat like that of horse-radish. 
By. distillation with water they impregnate 
the fluid in a considerable degree with the 
smell and flavour of the plant. Hence the 
antisorbutic charaeter of the nasturtium 
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seems’ to. be well founded, at least as far as 
we are able to judge from its sensible qua- 
lities: therefore in all those cases where the 
warm and antiscorbutic vegetables are re- 
commended, this plant may be occasionally 
adopted as a pleasant and effectual variety. 
Patients to whom the nauseous taste of 
scurvy-grass is intolerable, may find a grate- 
ful substitute in the nasturttum. The flow- 
ers are frequently used in salads, and the 
capsules are by many highly esteemed as a 
pickle. The flowers, in the warm summer 
months, about the time of sunset, have 


been observed to emit sparks like those of 


the electrical kind. 

Truffle. See Lycoperdon tuber. 

TU'BA EUSTACHIA’NA. Tuba 
Aristotelicas  Aqueducus.  Aqueductus 
Fallopit. Meatus siccus. 
Ductus auris palatinus. ‘The auditory tube. 
The Eustachian’ tube, so called because: it 


was first described by Eustachius, arises im — 


each ear from the anterior extremity of the 
tympanum by means of a bony semi-canal ; 
runs forwards and inwards, at the same time 
becoming gradually smaller ; and after per- 
forating the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone terminates in a passage, partly cartila~ 
ginous and partly membranous, narrow at 
the beginning, but becoming gradually 
larger, and ending in a pouch behind the 
soft palate. It is through this orifice that 
the pituitary membrane of the nose enters 
the tympanum. It is always open, and 
affords a free passage for the air into the 
tympanum ; hence persons hear better with 
their mouth open. 

TUBA FALLOPIA‘’NA. | Tuba Fal- 
lopina. The Fallopian tube first described 
by Fallopius. The uterine tube. 
included in two laminz of the peritoneum, 


which arises at each side of the fundus of — 


the uterus, passes transversely, and ends 
with its extremity turned downwards at the 
ovarium. Its use is to grasp the ovum, 


‘and convey the prolific vapour to-it, and to 


conduct the fertilized ovum into the cavity 
of the uterus. 

TUBERCLE. Tuberculum. A hard 
superficial tumour, circumscribed and per- 


‘manent: or proceeding very slowly to sup-— i 


puration. j 

TUBE/RCULA QUADRIGEMI- 
NA. Corpora quadrigemina. Eminentiea 
quadrigemine. Four white oval. tubercles 
of the brain, two of which are situated on 
each side over the posterior orifice of the 


third ventricle and the aqueduct of Syl- — 
The antients called them nates — 
and testes, from their supposed resem- — 


blance. : 


TUBE’/RCULUM ANNULA’RE. 
The commencement of the medulla ob- ~ 


longata. 


TUBE’RCULUM LOWE'RI. 


A canal ~ 


An 
eminence in the right auricle of the heart — 


Palatinus ductus. ~~ 
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where the two vene cave meet; 80 called 
from Lower, who first described it, 

TU’BULI LACTI'FERI. Theducts 
or tubes in the nipple, through which the 
milk passes. 

TULP, Nicuontas, was the son of an 
opulent merchant, and born at Amsterdam 
in 1593. Having studied and graduated at 
Leyden, he settled in his native city, and 
rose to a high rank, not only in his profes- 
sion, but also as a citizen. He was made 
burgomaster in 1652, and in that station 
resisted the invasion of Holland by Lewis 
‘XIV. twenty years after, and thus saved 
his country ; on which occasion a medal was 
struck to his honour. He died in 1674. 
His three books of Medical Observations 
have been several times reprinted, and con- 
tain many valuable physiological remarks. 
He is said to have been amongst the first 
who observed the lacteal vessels. 

TUMOUR. A swelling. 

TUMO’RES. (Tumor, from tumeo, to 
swell.). Tumours. An order in the Class, 
Locales, of Cullen’s nosology, comprehend- 
ing partial swellings without inflammation. 

TUNBRIDGE WATER. Tunbridge 
Wells is a populous village in the county of 
Kent, which contains many chalybeate 
springs, all of which resemble each other 
very closely in their chemical properties. 
Two of these are chiefly used, which yield 
about a gallon in a minute, and therefore 
_afford an abundant supply for the numerous 
invalids who yearly resort thither. The 
analysis of Tunbridge spring proves it to be 
a very pure water, as to the quantity of 
solid matter; andthe saline contents (the 
iron excepted) are such as may be found 
in almost any water that is used as common 
drink. It is only as a chalybeate, and in 
the quantity of carbonic acid, that it differs 
from common water. Of this acid it con- 
tains one. twenty-second of its bulk, The 
-general operation of this chalybeate water is 
to increase the power of the secretory system 
in a gradual, uniform manner, and to im- 
part tone and strength to all the functions ; 
hence it is asserted to be of eminent service 
in irregular digestion; flatulency ; in. the 
incipient stages of those chronic disorders, 
which are attended with great debility ; in 
chlorosis; and numerous other complaints 
incident to the female sex. The prescribed 
method of using the Tunbridge water, ob- 
serves Dr. Saunders, is judicious. The 
whole of the quantity daily used, is taken at 
-about two or three intervals, beginning at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and finishing 
-about noon. The dose at each time varies 
from about one to three quarters of a pint ; 
according to the age, sex, and general con- 
stitution of the patient, and especially the 
duration of the course, for it is found that 
these waters lose much of their effect by long 
habit. ) 

TUNGSTEN. (Tungsten, Swed, pon- 


transparent. 
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derous stone.) This metal, which is never 
found but in combination, is by no means 
common. The substance known to mine- 
ralogists, under the name of tungsten, was, 


after some time, discovered to consist of 


lime, combined with the acid of this metal. 
This ore is now called tungstate of lime, and 
is exceedingly scarce. It has been found 
in Sweden and Germany, both in masses 
and crystallized, of a yellowish white, or 
grey colour. It has a sparry appearance, 
is shining, of a lamellated texture, and semi- 
The same metallic acid is 
likewise found united to iron and manga- 
nese ; it'then forms the ore called Wolfram, 
or tungstate of iron and manganese. This 
ore occurs both massive and crystallized, and 
is found in Cornwall, Germany, France, 
and Spain. Its colour is brownish black, 
and its texture foliated. It has a metallic 
lustre, anda lamellated texture ; it is brittle 
and very heavy; it is found in solid massés 
in the state of layers interspersed with 
quartz. These two substances are therefore 
ores of the same metal. 

Properties. — Tungsten appears of a steel- 
grey colour. Its specific gravity is about 
17.6. Itis one of the hardest metals, but 
it is exceedingly brittle; and it is said to be 
almost as infusible as platina. Heated in 
the air it becomes converted into a yellow 
pulverulent oxyde, which becomes blue by 
a strong heat or when exposed to light. 
Tungsten combines with phosphorus and 
sulphur, and with silver, copper, iron, lead, 
tin, antimony, and bismuth; but it does not 
unite with gold and platina, It is not at- 
tacked by sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic 
acids ; nitro-muriatic acid acts upon it very 
slightly. It is oxydizable and acidifiable by 
the nitrates and hyperoxymuriates. It 
colours the vitrified earths or the vitreous 
fluxes, of a blue or brown colour. — It is not 
known what its action may be on water and 
different. oxydes. Its action on the alkalies 
is likewise unknown. It is not employed 
yet, but promises real utility, on account of 
its colouring property, as a basis for pig- 
ment, since the compounds it is said to form 
with vegetable colouring matters, afford 
colours so permanent, as not to be acted on 
by the most concentrated oxymuriatic acid, 
the great enemy of vegetable colours. 

Methods of obtaining Tungsten. — The 
method of obtaining metallic tungsten is a 
problem in chemistry. Scheele, Bergman, 
and Gmelin, did not succeed in their at- 
tempts to procure it. Klaproth tried to re- 
duce the yellow oxyde of this metal with a 
variety of combustible substances, but with- 
ut success. Messrs. Ruprecht and Tondy 
say they have obtained this metal by using 
combustible substances.alone: and by a mix- 
ture of combustible and alkaline matter, 

The following process is recommended by 
Richter, an ingenious German chemist. 

Let equal parts of tungstic acid and dried 
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blood be exposed for ‘some time to a red heat 
in a’ crucible; press the ‘black powder, 
which is formed into another smaller cru- 
cible, and expose it again to a violent heat 
in a forge, for at least halfan hour. ‘Tung- 
sten. will then be found, according to this 
chemist, in its metallic state in the crucible. 
TU'NICA. (4 tuendo corpore, because 
it defends the body.) 
covering, as the coats of the eye, &c. 
'Tu’sica aciniro’rMis. The uvea or 
posterior lamella of the iris. 


Tu'nica aLBuGYNEA ocyLI, See Con- 
gunctive membrane. 
Tunica atsucrNnea TE'stis. See Albu- 


ginea testis. 
Tu'NICA ARACHNOIDE’As 
membrane. 
To'nica ce~iuto'sa RUY'SCHU. 
cond coat of the intestines. 
Tou'ntca cHonorpe’a. See Choroid mem- 
brane. 
‘Tu'nica coNnsuNCTY'VA. 
membrane. 
Tu'nica co/rnres.’ See Cornea. 
Tu’nica rimamento’sa. The false or 
spongy chorion. | - ’ Os 
To’nica re'tina. See Retina. 
To'xica vacina’uis Testis. A continu- 
ation of the peritoneum through the inguinal 
ring, which loosely invests the testicle and 
spermatic cord. | 
Tu’nica vitto’sa. The villous or inner 
folding coat of the intestines. 
TUNGSTATE. Tunstas. A salt 
formed by the combination of the tungstic 
acid, with. different bases, as tungstate of 
lime, &c. 
Turbeth, mineral.- See Hydrargyrus 
vitriolatusé Aare 
Turbeth voote See Convolvulus turpe- 
thum. ; 
TURBINATED BONES. (Ossa tur- 
binata, from turbino, to sharpen at the top, 
shaped like a sugar-loaf.) The superior 
spongy portion of the ethmoid bone, and 
the inferior spongy bones, are so called by 
some writers. 
Turzina’tum. The pineal gland. 
Turbith. A cathartic Eastern bark; a 
species of cicely. 
Tu’rcica sELLA. See Sella turcica. 
Turmeric. See Curcuma. 
Tyrnhoof. A vulgar name of the ground- 
ivy. See Glecoma hederacea. 
Turnip. See Brassica rapa. 
Turnip; French. See Brassica rapa. 
-TURPENTINE. The different. tur- 
pentines employed medicinally are, the 
“Chian or Cyprus turpentine, (see Pistacia 


See dArachnoid 
The se- 


See Conjunctive 


Terebinthina communis), and the Venice 
» turpentine, (see Pinus larix).- All these 


have beem: considered as hot, stimulating. 
corroborants and detergents; qualities which 


they possess:in common. ‘They stimulate 


the prime vie, and proye laxative; when” 


“= 
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carried into the blood-vessels they excite the 


whole system, and thus prove serviceable in. 


chronic: rheumatism and paralysis. Tur- 
pentine readily passes off by urine, which it 
imbues with a peculiar odour; also by per- 
spiration and by exhalation from the lungs ; 
and to these respective effects are ascribed 
the’ virtues. it possesses in gravelly com- 
plaints, scurvy, and pulmonic disorders, 
Turpentine is much used in gleets, and fluor 
albus, and in general with much success. 
The essential oil, in which the virtues of 
turpentine reside, is not only preferred for 
external use, as a rubefacient, but also in- 
ternally as a diuretic and styptic; the latter 
of which qualities it possesses in a very high 
degree. Formerly turpentine was much 
used as a digestive application to ulcers, &c. 
but in the modern practice of surgery, it is 
almost wholly exploded. 
Turpeth, mineral. 
triolatus. 
Turre’tHum. (From. Zurpeth, Ind.) 
Turbeth. See Convolvulus turpethum. 
Turre’rHuM MINERALE. See Hydrar- 
gyrus vitriolatus. 
TURUNDA. (A terendo, from its be- 
ing rolled up.) A tent or suppository. 
TUSSILA’GO. (From tussis, a cough; 
because it relieves coughs.) — ~ 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, 
Polygamia superflua. ec deen 
2. The pharmacopceial name of the colts- 
foot. See Tussilago farfara. | 
Tussiza’co Fa‘’rFaRa. (Farfara, from 
farfarus, the white poplar ; so called because 
its leaves resemble those of the white pop- 
lar.) The systematic name of the coltsfoot. 
Bechium.  Bechion. Calceum equinum. 
Chameleuce. Filius antepatrem. Farfarella. 
Farfara. Tussilago vulgaris. Farfara bechi- 
um. Ungula caballina. Coltsfoot. Tussilago 
farfara: scapo unifloro imbricato, foliis subcor- 
datis angulatis denticulatis. ‘The sensible qua- 


lities of this plant are very inconsiderable ; - 
it has a rough mucilaginous taste, but no re-. 


markable smell. The leavesihave always been 
esteemed as possessing demulcent and pec- 


toral. virtues, and hence they have been ex- » 


hibited in pulmonary consumptions, coughs, 
asthmas, and catarrhal affeetions. It is used 
as tea, or given in the way of infusion with 
liquorice-root or honey. 
Tussina’Go petas! tes. (From eragos, 
shaped like a hat.) The systematic name 
of the butter-bur.  Petasites. . Pestilent- 


-wort. T'ussilago petasites, of Linneus.’ ‘The 
_ roots of this plant are recommended as ape- 
terebinthus), the common turpentine, (see 


rient and alexipharmic, and promise, though 
now forgotten, to be of considerable activity. 
They have a strong smell, and a. bitterish 


acrid taste, of the aromatic kind, but not — 


agreeable. ‘ 
TU'SSIS. A cough. 
cussion of the breast, produced by the. vio; 


See Hydrargyrus vi- 


_a hat; so named because its leaves. are. f 


A sonorous con- — 
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lent and, for the most part, involuntary mo- 

tion of the muscles of respiration. It. is 

symptomatic of many diseases. Bit: 4 
'Tu’ssis convutsrva. See Pertussis. 

Tu’ssis exanturma’tica. A cough ‘at- 
tendant on an eruption. 

To’ssts reRrNA. See Pertussis. 

Tu’tta. (Persian.) Pompholyx.. Cad- 
mia. Tutty. A grey oxyde of zinc; it is 
generally formed by fusing brass or copper, 
mixed with blende, when it is incrusted in 
the chimnies of the furnace. Mixed with 
any common cerate, it is applied to the eye, 
in debilitated states of the conjunctive mem. 
brane. 

Tou’rta prerara’ta. Prepared tutty is 
often put into collyria, to which it imparts 
an adstringent virtue. 


Tutty. See Tutia. 
Tyuo’sts. (From rvaos, a callus.) Ty- 
Zoma. An induration or callus of the mar- 


gin of the eye-lids. - 

Ty’MPANI MEMBRA’NA, 
tympani. 

TYMPANI'TES. (From tuuravoy, a 
drum ; so called because the belly is dis- 
tended with wind, and sounds like a drum 
when struck.) Tympany. An elastic dis- 
tention of the abdomen not readily yielding 
to pressure, and sounding like a drum, with 
costiveness and atrophy, but no fluctuation. 
Species; 1. Tympanites intestinalis, a lodg- 
ment of wind in the intestines, known by 
the discharge of wind giving relief. 2.) Tym- 
panites abdominalis, when the wind is in the 
cavity of the abdomen. 

_ TY'MPANUM. .(Tuyuravoy. A drum.) 
The drum or barrel of the ear. The hollow 
part of the ear in which are lodged the bones 
of the ear. It begins behind the membrane 
of the tympanum, which terminates the ex- 
ternal auditory passage, and is surrounded 
by the petrous portion of the temporal bone. 
It terminates at the cochlea of the labyrinth, 
and has opening into it four foramina, viz. 
the orifices of the Eustachian tube and mas- 
toid sinus, the fenestra ovalis, and rotunda. 
It contains the four ossicula auditus, 

TY’PHA. (From ridos, a lake, because 
it grows in marshy places. ) 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
The cat’s tail. . : 

Tyrnoma’n1a. (From tudw, to burn, 
and pave, delirium.) A complication of 
phrensy and lethargy with fever. 

TY’PHUS. « (From trudos, stupor.) A 
species of continued fever, characterized by 
great debility, a tendency in the fluids to 
putrefaction and. the ordinary symptoms of 
fever. It is to be readily distinguished from 


See Membrana 


the inflammatory by the smallness of the’ 


_ pulse and the sudden and great debility 

- which ensues on its first attack ; and, in its 
more advanced stage, by the petechia, or 
purple spots, which come out on various 
parts of the body, and the fetid stools which 
are discharged ; and jt may. he distinguished 


The name of, 
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from a nervous: fever by the great: violence 
of all its symptoms on its first coming on. 

The most general cause that gives rise to 
this disease, is contagion, applied either im- _ 
mediately from the body of a person labour- 
ing under it, or conveyed in clothes or mer- 
chandise, &c. ; but it may be occasioned by 
the effluvia arising from either animal or 
vegetable substances in a decayed or putrid 
state; and hence it is, that in low and 
marshy countries it is apt to be prevalent 
when intense and sultry heat quickly suc- 
ceeds any great inundation. A want of 
proper cleanliness and confined air are like- 
wise causes of this fever; hence it prevails 
in hospitals, gaols, camps, and on board: of 
ships, especially when such places are much 
crowded, and the strictest attention is not 
paid to a free ventilation and due cleanli- 
ness. A close state of the atmosphere, with 
damp weather, is likewise apt to give rise to 
putrid fever. Those of lax fibres, and who 
have been weakened by any previous debi- 
litating cause, such as poor diet, long fast- 
ing, hard labour, continued want of sleep, 
&c. are most liable to it. 

On the first coming on of the disease,’ the’ 
person is seized with languor, dejection of 
spirits, amazing depression and loss of mus- 
cular strength, universal weariness and sore-. 
ness, pains in the head, back, and extremi- . 
ties, and rigors; the eyes appear full, heavy, 
yellowish, and often a little inflamed; the 
temporal arteries throb violently, the tongue 
is dry and parched, respiration is commonly 
laborious, and interrupted with deep sigh- 
ing; the breath is hot and. offensive, the 
urine is crude and pale, the body is costive, 
and the pulse is usually quick, small, and 
hard, and now and then fluttering and un- 
equal. Sometimes a great heat, load, and 
pain are felt at the pit of the stomach, and 
a vomiting of bilious matter ensues. 

As the disease. advances, the pulse in- 
creases in frequency, (beating often from 
100 to 130 in a minute); there is vast de- 
bility, a great heat and dryness in the skin, 
oppression at the breast, with anxiety, sigh- 
ing, and moaning ; the thirst is greatly in- 
creased ; the tongue, mouth, lips and teeth 
are covered over with a brown or black te- 
nacious fur; the speech is inarticulate, and 
scarcely intelligible;. the patient mutters 
much, and delirium ensues. The fever con 
tinuing to increase still more in violence, 
symptoms of putrefaction show themselves ; 
the. breath becomes highly offensive; the 
urine deposits a black and fetid sediment ; 
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‘the stools are dark, offensive, and pass off 


insensibly ; hemorrhages issue from the 
gums, nostrils, mouth, and. other parts of 
the body ; livid spots or petechize appear on 
its Surface; the pulse intermits and sinks ; 
the extremities grow cold; hiccups ensue ; 
and death at last closes the tragic scene, 
When this fever does not terminate fa- 


tally, it generally begins, in cold elimates, to 
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diminish about the commencement of the 
third week, and goes off gradually towards 
the end of the fourth, without any very evi- 
dent crisis; but in warm climates it seldom 
continues above a week or ten days, if so 
long. 

Our opinion, as to the event, is to be 
formed by the degree of violence in the 
symptoms, particularly after petechie ap. 
pear, although in some instances recoveries 
have been effected under the most unpro- 
mising appearances. An abatement of fe- 
brile heat and thirst, a gentle moisture dif- 
fused equally over the whole surface of the 
body, loose stools, turbid urine, rising of 
the pulse, and the absence of delirium and 
stupor, may be regarded in a_ favourable 
light. On the contrary, petechie, with 
dark, offensive, and involuntary discharges 
by urine and stool, fetid sweats, hemorr- 
hages, and hiccoughs, denote the almost cer- 
tain dissolution of the patient. 

The appearances usually perceived on 
dissection, ate inflammations of the brain 
and viscera, but more particularly of the 
stomach and intestines, which are now and 
then found in a gangrenous state. In the 
muscular fibres there seems likewise a strong 
tendency to gangrene. 

In the very early period of typhus fever 
it is often’ possible, by active treatment, to 
cut short the disease at once; but where it 
has established itself more firmly, we can 
only employ palliative measures to diminish 
its violence, that it may run safely through 
its course. Among the most likely means 
of accomplishing the first object isan emetic ; 
where the fever runs high we may give anti- 
monials in divided doses at short intervals 
till full vomiting is excited; or if there be 
less strength in the system, ipecacuanha in a 
full dose at once. Attention should next 
be paid to clear out the bowels by some suf- 
ficiently active form of medicine; and as 
the disease proceeds, we must keep up this 
function, and attempt to restore that of the 
skin, and the other secretions, as the best 
means of moderating the violence of vascu- 
lar action. Some of the preparations of 
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ficient, such means would be highly 4 impro- 
per; andit may besometimesadvisable to em- 
ploy the"tepid bath, to promote the operation 
of the diaphoretic medicines; If under the 
use of the measures already detailed, cal- 
culated to lessen the violence of vascular ac- 
tion, the vital powers should appear mate- 
rially falling off, recourse must then be had 
to a more nutritious diet, with a moderate 
quantity of wine, and cordial or tonic medi- 
cines. There is generally an aversion from 
animal food, whence the mucilaginous ve- 
getable substances, as arrow-root, &c. ren- 


ms 


dered palatable by spice, or a little wine, or . 


sometimes mixed with milk, may be directed. 
as nourishing and easy of digestion. _ If, 
however, there be no marked septic ten- 
dency, and the patient cloyed\gwith these 
articles, the lighter animal aol ctioak, as 
calves-foot jelly, veal broth, &c. may. be 
allowed. The extent, to which wine may 
be carried, must depend on the urgency of 
the case, and the previous habits of the indi- 
vidual ; but it will commonly not be neces- 
sary to exceed half a pint, or a pint at most, 
in the twenty-four hours; and it should be 
given in divided portions, properly diluted, 
made, perhaps, into négus, whey, &c. ac- 
cording to the liking of the patient. The 
preference should always be given to that 
which is of the soundest quality, if agree- 
ble: but where wine cannot be afforded 
good malt liquor, or mustard whey may be 
substituted. Some moderately stimulant 
medicines, as ammonia, aromatics, serpent- 
aria, &c. may often be used with advantage, 
to assist in keeping up the circulation: also 
those of a tonic quality, as calumba, cusparia, 
cinchona, &c. occasionally in their lighter 
forms ; but more especially the acids. These 
are, in several respects, useful; by promot- 
ing the secretions of the prime vie, &c. 
they quench thirst, remove irritation, and 
manifestly cool the body ; and in the worst 
forms of typhus, where the putrescent ten- 
cency appears, they are particularly indi- 
dicated from their antiseptic power; they 
are also decidedly tonic, and indeed those 
from the mineral kingdom powerfully so. 


mercury, or if there be tolerable strengthya These may be given freely as medicines, the 


those of antimony, assisted by the saline 
compounds, may be employed for this pur- 
pose. The general antiphlogistic regimen 
is to be observed in the early part of the 
disease, as explained under synocha. In 
cases where the skin is uniformly very hot 
and dry, the abstraction of caloric may be 
more actively made by means of the cold 
affusion, that is, throwing a quantity of cold 
water on the naked body of the patient; 
which measure has sometimes arrested the 
disease in its first stage: and when the 
power of the system is less, sponging the 
body occasionally with cold water, medi- 
cated, perhaps, with a little salt or vinegar, 
may be substituted as a milder proceeding. 
But where the evolution of heat is even de- 


carbonic acid. go. in the form of brisk fer- 


menting liquors; and the native vegetable 


acids, as they exist in ripe fruits, being ge- 
nerally very grateful, may constitute a con- 
siderable part of the .diet. In the mean 
time to obviate the septic tendency, great 
attention should be paid to cleanliness and 
ventilation, and keeping the bowels regular 
by mild aperients, or clysters of an emollient 
or antiseptic nature: and where aphthe ap- 
pear, acidulated gargles should be directed. 
If the disease inclines more to the nervous 
form, with much mental anxiety, tremors, 
and other irregular affections of the muscles, 
or organs of sense, the antispasmodic medi- 
cines may be employed with more advan- 
tage, as ether, camphor, musk, &c. but 


ay 
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particularly opium ; which should be given 


in a full dose, sufficient to procure sleep, 
‘provided there be no appearances of deter- 
mination of blood to the head; and it may 
be useful to call a greater portion of ner- 
vous energy to the lower extremities by the 
pediluvium, or other mode of applying 
warmth, or occasionally by sinapisms, not 
allowing these to produce vesication. But 
if there should be much increased vascular 
action in‘ the brain, more active means will 
be required, even the local abstraction of 
blood, if the strength will permit ; and it 
“will be always right to haye the head shaved, 
and kept cool by some evaporating lotion, 
and a blister applied to the back of the 


neck. In like manner other important 
parts may occasionally require local means 
of relief. Urgent vomiting may, perhaps, 


be checked by the effervescing mixture; a 
troublesome diarrhea by small doses of 
opium, assisted by aromatics, chalk, and 
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other astringents, or sometimes by small 
doses of ipecacuanha ; profuse perspirations 
by the infusum ros, a cooling regimen, 
&ec. 

Ty'pHUS MGYPTIACUS. 
Egypt. 

Ty’puus ca’ RCERUM. 

Ty’pHUS CASTRE NSIS. 

Ty’puus GRA’VIOR. 
of typhus. 

Ty’ PHUS ICTERO DES. 
toms of jaundice. 

Ty’puus MI'TIOR. 

, Ty'pHus NERVO'SUS. 

Ty’pHuS PETECHIA’LIS. 
purple spots. 

Tyrr’asis. Tupacis. A species of le- 
prosy in which the skin may be easily with. 
drawn from the flesh. 

Tyro’sis. (From tupow, to coagulate. ) 
A disorder of the stomach from milk curd- 
led in it. 


The plague of 


The jail-fever. 
The camp-fever. 
The severe species 


Typhus with symp- 
The low fever. ay 


The nervous fever. 
Typhus with 


U. 


U.cer. (Ulcus, from Akos, @ sore.) | 


A purulent solution of continuity of the 
soft parts of an animal body. Ulcers may 
arise from a variety of causes, as all those 
which produce inflammation, from wounds, 
specific irritations of the absorbents, from 
scurvy, cancer, the venereal or scrophulous 
virus, &c, The proximate or immediate 
cause is an increased action of the absorb- 
ents, and a specific action of the arteries, by 
which a fluid is separated from the blood 
upon the ulcerated surface. They are va- 
riously denominated ; the following is the 
most frequent division: 1. The simple wl- 
cer, which takes place generally from a su- 
perficial wound. 2. The sinwous, that runs 
under the integuments, and the orifice of 
which is narrow, but not callous. 3%. The 
fistulous ulcer, or fistula, a deep ulcer, with 
a narrow and callous orifice. 4. The fun- 
gous ulcer, the surface of which is covered 
with fungous flesh. 5. The gangrenous, 
which is livid, fetid, and gangrenous. 6. 
The scorbutic, which depends on a scorbutic 
acrimony. 7. The venereal, arising from 
the venereal disease. 
cer, or open cancer, (see Cancer.) 9 The 
carious ulcer, depending upon a carious 
bone. 10. The inveterate ulcer, which is 
of long continuance, and resists the ordinary 
applications. 11. The scrophulous ulcer, 
known by its having arisen from indolent 


8. The cancerous wl-, 


tumours, its discharging a viscid, glairy 
matter, and its indolent nature. 

Ulcerated sore throat. See Cynanche. 

Utma’r1a. (From ulmus, the elm; so 
named because it has leaves like the elm. ) 
See Spirca ulmaria. 

U’LMUS. 1. The name of a genus of | 
plants in the Linnean system. . Class, Pen- 
tandria. Order, Digynia. : | 

Q. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon elm. See Ulmus campestris. 

U’imus campy’srris. The systematic 
name of the common elm. Ulmus ; foliis du- 
plicato-serratis, basi inequalibus, of Linneus. 
The inner tough bark of this tree, which is di- 
rected for use by the pharmacopeeias, has no 
remarkable smell, but a bitterish taste, and 
abounds with a slimy juice, which has been 
recommended in nephritic cases, and exter- 
nally as a useful application to burns. It is 
also highly recommended in some cutaneous 
affections allied to herpes and lepra. It is 
mostly exhibited in the form of decoction, 
by boiling four ounces in four pints of wa- 
ter to two pints; of which from four to 
eight ounces are given two or three times a 
day. 

ULNA. (From odevn, the ulna, or 
cubit.) Cubitus. The larger bone of the 
fore-arm. It is smaller and shorter than 
the os humeri, and becomes gradually 
smaller as it descends to the wrist. We may 
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divide it into’ its upper and lower extremi- 
ties, and its body or middle part. At its 
upper extremity are two considerable pro- 
cesses, of which the posterior one and 
largest is named olecranon, and the smaller 
and anterior one the coronoid process. Be- 
tween these two processes, the extremity of 
the bone is formed into a deep articulating 
cavity, which, from its semi-circular shape, 
is called the greater sigmoid cavity, to distin- 
guish it from another, which has been named 
the lesser sigmoid cavity. ‘The olecranon 
begins by a considerable tuberosity, which is 
rough, and serves for the insertion of mus- 
cles, and terminates in a kind of hook, the 
concave surface of which moves upon the 
pulley of the os humeri. This process forms 
the point of the elbow. The coronoid pro- 
cess is sharper at its extremity than the ole- 
cranon, but is much smaller, and does not 
reach so high. 
ceived into the fossa at the fore-part of the 
pulley. At the external side of the coronoid 
process is the lesser sigmoid cavity, which is 
a small, semilunar, articulating surface, 
lined with cartilage, on which the round 
head of the radius plays. At the fore-part 
of the coronoid process we observe a small 
tuberosity, into which the tendon of the bra- 
chialis internus is ‘inserted. The greater 
sigmoid cavity, the situation of which we 
just now mentioned, is divided into four 
surfaces by a prominent line which is in- 
tersected by a small sinuosity that serves 
for the lodgment of mucilaginous glands. 
The whole of this cavity is covered with car- 
tilage. The body, or middle part of the 
ulna, is of a prismatic or triangular shape, 
so as to afford three surfaces and as many 
angles. The external and internal surfaces 
are flat and broad, especially the external 
one, and are separated by a sharp angle, 
which, from its situation, may be termed 
the internal angle. This internal angle, 
which is turned towards the radius, serves 
for the attachment of the ligament that con- 
nects the two bones, and which is therefore 
called the interosseous ligament. ‘The pos- 
terior surface is convex, and, corresponds 
with the olecranon. ‘The borders, or angles, 
which separate it from the other two sur- 
faces, are somewhat rounded. At about a 
third of the length of this bone from the top, 
in its fore-part, we observe a channel for the 
passage of vessels. ‘The lower extremity is 
smaller as it descends, nearly cylindrical, 
and slightly curved forwards and outwards. 
Just before it terminates it contracts, so as 
to form a neck to the small head with which 
it ends. On the outside of this little head, 
answering to the olecranon, a small process, 
called the styloid process, stands out, from 
which a strong ligament is stretched to the 
wrist. The head has a rounded articulating 
surface, on its internal side, which is covered 
with cartilage, and received into a semi-lu- 
nar gayity formed at the lower end of the 


In bending the arm it is re- —_ 
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radius. Between it and the os cuneiforme, 
a moveable cartilage is interposed, ‘which is 
continued from the cartilage that covers the 
lower end of the radius, and is connected 
by ligamentous fibres to the styloid process 
of the ulna. The ulna is articulated above 
with the lower end of the os humeri. This 
articulation is of the species called gingly- 
mus, it is articulated also both above and~ 
below to the radius, and to the carpus at its 
lowest extremity. Its chief use seems to be 
to support and regulate the motions of the 
radius. In children, both extremities of this 
bone are first cartilaginous, and afterwards 
epiphyses, before they are completely united. 
to the rest of the bone. 

Ulnar artery. See Cubital artery. 

Ulnar nerve. See Cubital nerve. 

Unwa‘nis exrx’anus. See Eatensor carpi 
ulnarts. ; 

Uxna’ris inte’Rnus. See Flexor carpi 
ulnaris. 

UMBILICAL CORD. Funis umbi- 
licalis. Funiculus wmbilicalis. The navel- 
string. <A cord-like substance of an intes- 
tinal form, about half a yard in length, 
that proceeds from the navel of the foetus 
to the centre of the placenta. It is com- 
posed of a cutaneous sheath, cellular sub- 
stance, one umbilical vein, and two umbi~ 
lical arteries ; the former conveys the blood 
to the child from the placenta, and the latter 
return it from the child to the placenta. 

Umbilical hernia. See Hernia wmbili- 
calis. Las 

UMBILICAL REGION. Regioum- 
bilicalis. The part of the abdominal parietes 
about two inches all round the navel. 


UMBILI’CUS. The navel. 


Umaitr'cus MaRrNus. Cotyledon marina. 
Androsace. <Acetabulum marinum. An 
drosace Matthiolii Fungus petreus mari- 
nus. A submarine production found on 
rocks and the shells of fishes, about the 
coast of Montpellier, &c. It is said to be, 
in the form of powder, a useful anthelmintic 
and diuretic. 


UNCIFORM BONE. (0s unciforme, 
from wncus, a hook, and forma, a like- 
ness.) The last bone of the second row of 
the carpus or wrist; so named from its | 
hooklike process, which projects towards 
the palm of the hand, and gives origin 
to the great ligament by which the ten- 
dons of the wrist are bound down. See 
Bones. 

UNGUENTUM. (From ungo, to 
anoint.) An ointment: The usual consist- 
ence of ointments is about that of butter. 
The following are among the best for- 
mule. 

Uneur'NTtUM CANTHA‘RIDIS. 
guentum lytte. 

Unevr’'nrum cera’cet. Ointment of 
spermaceti, formerly called linimentum al- 
bum, and latterly unguentum spermacett,. , 


See aie 
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«¢ Take of spermaceti, six drachms; white 
wax, two drachms; olive ' oil, three fluid 
ounces. . Having melted them together 
over a slow fire, constantly stir the mix- 
ture until it gets cold.”” A simple emol- 
lient ointment. 

Unevr'xtum cicu’ta. Hemlock. oint- 
ment. ‘ Take of the fresh leaves of hem- 


lock, and prepared. hog’s lard, of each 


four ounces. The cicuta is to be bruised 
in a marble mortar, after which the lard 
is to be added, and the two ingredients 
thoroughly incorporated by beating. ‘They 
are then to be gently melted over the fire, 
and after being strained through a cloth, 
and the fibrous parts of the hemlock well 
pressed, the ointment is to be stirred till 
quite cold.” ‘To cancerous or scrophulous 
sores this ointment may be applied with a 
prospect of success. 

Uneve'ntuM £’LEMI Compo’sttum. Com- 
pound ointment of elemi, formerly called 
linimentum arcei and unguentum e gummi 
elemi. ‘ Take of elemi, a pound; com- 
mon turpentine, ten ounces ; prepared suet, 
two pounds; olive oil, two fluid ounces. 
Melt the elemi with the suet, then remove it 
from the fire, and immediately mix in the 
turpentine and oil, then strain the mixture 
through a linen cloth.” Indolent ulcers, 
chilblains, chronic ulcers after burns, and 
indolent tumours are often removed by this 
ointment. 

Uneur’NtuM HYDRA’RGYRI FO'RTIUS. 
Strong mercurial ointment, formerly call- 
ed unguentum ceruleum fortius. “ Take 
of purified mercury, two pounds; pre- 
pared lard, twenty-three ounces ; prepared 
suet, an ounce. First rub the mercury with 
the suet and a little of the lard, until the 
globules disappear ; then add the remain- 
der of the lard, and mix.”” ‘In very general 
use for mercurial frictions. It may be em- 
ployed in almost all cases where mercury is 
indicated. 

Uneve’ntum nypra’reyri Mrrivs. Mild 
mercurial ointment, formerly called wn- 
guentum ceruleum mitius. “ Take of strong 
mercurial ointment, a pound; prepared 
lard, two pounds. Mix.” Weaker than 
the former. 

Uneue’NtuM uypra’Rcyri = NITRA’TIs. 
Unguentum hydrargyrt nitrati.. Ointment 
of nitrate of mercury.. “ Take of puri- 
fied mercury, an ounce ; nitric acid, eleven 
fluid drachms; prepared lard, six ounces ; 
olive oil, four fluid ounces. First dissolve 
the mercury in the acid, then, while the li- 
quor is hot, mix it with the lard and oil 
melted together.” A stimulating and de- 
tergent ointment. ‘Tinea ‘capitis, psoroph- 
thalmia, indolent tumours on the margin of 
the eye-lid, and ulcers in the urethra, are 
cured by its application. 

Uncur/xtum Hypra’RGYRI NITRA‘TIS MY- 
gius. Weaker only than the former. 

‘Uncur’NrUM’ HYDRA’RGYRI NITRICO+O'XY- 


,oil, a pint. 
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pit. Ointment of nitric oxyde of mercury. 
“ Take of nitric oxyde of mercury, an ounce ; 
white wax, two ounces; prepared lard, six 
ounces. Having melted together the wax 
and lard, add thereto the nitric oxyde of 
mercury in very fine powder and mix.” A 
most excellent stimulating and escharotic * 
ointment. 

Unavr/'ntuM HyDRA/RGYRI PRAICIPITA TE 
ALBI. Ointment of white precipitate of 


‘mercury, formerly called wnguentum e-mer- 


curio precipitato albo, and latterly wnguen- 

tum calcis hydrargyri alba. ‘ Take of white . 
precipitate of mercury, a drachm; prepared 

lard, an ounce and half. Having melted 

the lard over a slow fire, add the precipitated 

mercury and mix.’”’ A useful ointment to 

destroy vermin in the head, and to assist in 

the removal of scald head, venereal ulcers of 

children, and cutaneous eruptions. 

Uneve'ntum Ly’rra.. Unguentum cantha- 
ridis. Ointment of the blistering-fly. ‘‘ Take 
of the blistering-fly, rubbed to a very fine 
powder, two ounces; distilled water, eight 
fluid ounces; resin cerate, eight ounces ; 
Boil the water with the blistering-fly to one 
half, and strain; mix the cerate with the 
liquor, and then let it evaporate to the pro- 
per consistence.’’ This is sometimes used 
to keep a blister open; but the savine cerate 
is to be preferred. 

Uneve’nrum oputua’tmicum. Ophthal- 
mic ointment of Janin. -‘ Take of prepared 
hog’s-lard, half an ounce; prepared tutty, 
Armenian bole, of each two drachms ; white 
precipitate, one drachm. Mix.’ This 
celebrated ointment may be used for the 
same diseases of the eye and eyelid as the 
ung. hydrarg. nitratis. It must*be at first 
weakened with about twice its quantity of 
hog’s-lard. 


Unevr’ntum ri'cis a’rina. See Un- 
guentum resine nigre. is 
Unevue nium pr'cis tYQuina. Tar oint- 


ment, formerly called wnguentum picis ; un- 
guentum e pice. “ Take of tar, prepared 
suet, of each, a pound. Melt them together, 
and strain the mixture through a linen 
cloth.’’ This is applicable to cases of tinea 
capitis, and some eruptive complaints; also 
to some kinds of irritable sores. 

Unave'nrum Rest'Nm Fua’va. Yellow 
basilicon is in general use as a stimulant and 
detersive; it is an elegant and useful form 
of applying the resin. 

UNGue'NTUM RusINE NI'GRa. Unguen- 
tum picis aride. Pitch ointment, formerly 
called unguentum basilicum nigrum vel tetra- 
pharmacum. * Take of pitch, yellow wax, 
yellow resin, of each nine ounces; olive 
Melt them together, and 
strain the mixture through a linen cloth.” 
This is useful for the same purposes as the 
tar ointment. 7. 

Uneve'ntuM samezvu ct. Elder ointment, 
formerly called wnguentum sambucinum. 
“ Take of elder flowers, two pounds; 
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prepared lard, two pounds. Boil the elder 
flowers in the lard until they become 
crisp, then strain the ointment through a 
linen cloth.”* A cooling and emollient pre- 
paration. 

- Uncur'’ntum sv’trnvuris. Sulphur oint- 
ment, formerly called unguentum e sulphure. 
“ Take of sublimed sulphur, three ounces ; 
prepared lard, half a pound. Mix.” ‘The 
most effectual preparation to destroy the 
itch. It is also serviceable in the cure of 
other cutaneous eruptions. 

Uneve’ntum sv’LrHuRIS CoMPo’sITUM. 
Compound sulphur ointment. ‘ Take of 
sublimed sulphur, half a pound; white 
hellebore réot, powdered, two ounces ; 
nitrate of potash, a drachm; soft soap, 
half a pound; prepared lard, a pound and 
half. Mix.” This preparation is intro- 
duced into the last London pharmacopceia 
_ as a more efficaceous remedy for itch than 
common sulphur ointment. In the army, 
where it is generally used, the sulphur vi- 
vum, or native admixture of sulphur with 
various heterogeneous matters, is used in- 
stead of sublimed sulphur. 

Uneve'nrum vera’cr1. White helle- 
bore ointment, formerly called unguentum 
hellebori alibi. ‘ Take of white hellebore 
root, powdered, two ounces; prepared lard, 
eight ounces ; oil of lemons, twenty minims. 
Mix.” 

Uncur'ntum zinci1. Zinc ointment. 
« Take of the oxyde of zinc, an ounce; 
prepared lard, six ounces. Mix.’’ A very 
useful application to chronic ophthalmia and 
relaxed ulcers. 

U’NGUIS. (From ovvi, a hook. ) 

1. The nail. The nails are horny la- 
minz situated at the extremities of the 
fingers and toes. . 

2. An abscess or collection of pus be- 
tween the lamellez of the cornea transparens 
of the eye; so called from its resemblance 
to the lunated portion of the nail of the 
finger. 

3. ‘The lachrymal bone is so named from 
its resemblance to a nail of the finger. © 

U’nauta canaruina. See Tussilago. 

Unto’xes. (Unio, pl. wuniones, from 
unus, one; so called because there is never 
more than one found in the same shell, or 
according to others, for that many being 
found in one shell not any one of them 
is like the other.) Pearls. See Marga- 
rita. 

U'RACHUS. (From ovpoy, urine, and 
exw, to contain.) Urinaculum. The liga- 
mentous cord that arises from the basis of 
the, urinary bladder, which it runs along, 
and terminates in the umbilical cord. In 
the foetuses of brute animals, which the 
autients mostly dissected, it is a hollow 
tube and conveys the urine to the allantoid 
membrane. 

Ura’gium. 
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(From ovparyos, the hinder 
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part of an army.) The 
point of the heart. 

Uranis’‘cus. (From ovpavos, the firma-— 
ment; so called from its arch.) The 
palate. 

URA’NIUM. This metal was disco- 
vered by Klaproth in the year 1789. 
It exists combined with sulphur, and a 
portion of iron, lead, and silex, in the 
mineral termed Pechblende, or oxyde of wra- 
nium. Combined with ‘carbonic acid it 
forms the chalcolite, or green mica: and 
mixt with oxyde of iron, it constitutes the 
uranitic ochre. It is always found in the 
state of an oxyde with a greater or smaller 
portion:of iron, or mineralized with sulphur 
and copper. The ores of uranium are of 
a blackish colour, inclining to a dark iron 
grey, and of a moderate splendour; they 
are of a close texture, and when broken 
present a somewhat uneven, and in the 
smallest particles a conchoidal surface. 
They are found in the mines of Saxony. 


Properties of Uranium.—Uranium exhi- 
bits a mass of small metallic globules, 
agglutinated together. Its colour is a deep 
grey on the outside, in the inside it is a 
pale brown. It is very porous, and is, so 
soft, that it may be scraped with a knife. 
It has but little lustre. Its specific gravity 
is between eight and nine. It is more 
difficult to be fused than even manganese, 
When intensely heated with phosphate of 
soda and ammonia, or glacial phosphorie 
acid, it fuses with them into a grass-green 
glass. With soda or borax it melts only 
into a grey, opake, scoriaceous bead. It is 
soluble in sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids. It combines with sulphur and phos. — 
phorus, and alloys with mercury. It has 
not yet been combined with other combus- ” 
tible bodies. It decomposes the nitric acid 
and becomes converted into a yellow . 
oxyde. The action of uranium alone upon 
water, &c, is still unknown, probably on 
account of its extreme scarcity. 

Method of obtaining Uranium.—In order 
to obtain uranium, the pechblende is first 
freed from sulphur by heat, and cleared 
from the adhering impurities as carefully 
as possible. It is then digested in nitric 
acid; the metallic matter that it contains 
is thus completely dissolved, while part of. 
the sulphur remains undissolved, and part 
of it\is dissipated under the form of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas. The solution is 
then precipitated by a carbonated alkali. 
The precipitate has a lemon-yellow colour 
when it is pure. This yellow carbonate is 
made into a paste with oil, and exposed to 
a violent heat, bedded in a crucible well 
lined with charcoal. . 

Klaproth obtained a metallic globule 28 
grains in weight, by forming a ball of 50 
grains of the yellow carbonate with a little 
wax, and by exposing this ball in a cruci~ 


apex or extrettie 


. liquely. 
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ble lined with charcoal to a heat equal to 
170° of Wedgewood’s pyrometer. 

Richter obtained in a single experiment 
100 grains of this metal, which seemed. to 
be free from all admixture. 

Urcr’ora. (From urceolus, a small 
pitcher; ‘so named from its uses in scower- 
ing glazed vessels.) The herb fever-few. 

Ure'po. (From uro, to burn.) An 
itching or burning sensation of the skin, 
which accompanies many diseases. The 
nettle-rash is also so called. 

URETER. (From ovpoy, urine.) The 
membranous canal which conveys the urine 
from the kidney to the urinary bladder ; 
at its superior part it is considerably the 
largest, occupying the greatest portion of 
the pelvis of the kidney; it then contracts 
to the size of a goose-quill, and descends 
over the psoas magnus muscle and large 
crural vessels into the pelvis, in which it 
perforates the urinary bladder very ob- 
Its internal surface is lubricated 
with mucus to defend it from the irritation 
of the urine in passing. 


URETERITIS. (From ovpnrnp, the 


‘ ureter.) An inflammation of the ureter. 


Urere’ricus. (From ovpyrnp, the ureter, 
or ovpyTnprtis, an inflammation of the ureter: ) 
Applied to an ischury, or suppression of 
urine, from an inflammation of the ureter. . 

Urererourruieus. (From ovpyrnp, the 
ureter, and AcOos, a stone.) Applied to an 
ischury from a stone in the ureter. 

Urererornromror'pEs. - (From oupyrnp, 
the ureter, @pou6os, grumous blood, and 
eos, a likeness.) Applied to an ischury 
from grumous blood in the ureter. 

Urnerrropatecma’ticus. (From ovpyrnp, 


- the ureter, and ¢Aeyua, phlegm.) Applied 


’ matter in the ureter. 


to a suppression of urine from pituitous 


Urzrerory’icus. (From ovpyryp, the 
ureter, and wvoy, pus.) Applied to an 


ischury from purulent matter in the 
’ ureter. 
Urererostoma’ricus. (From ovpyrnp, 


the ureter, and soua, a mouth.) Applied 
to a suppression of urine from an obstruc- 
tion in the lower orifice of the ureter. 
URE'THRA, (From ovpoy, the urine; 
because it is the canal through which the 
urine passes.) A membranous canal run- 


_ ning from the neck of the bladder through 


the inferior part of the penis to the extre- 
mity of the glans penis, in which it opens 
by a longitudinal orifice, called meatus 
urinarius. In this course it first passes 


_ through the prostate gland, which portion 


is distinguished by the name of the pros- 
tatical urethra; it then becomes much 
‘dilated, and is known by the name of the 
bulbous part, in which is situated a cuta- 
neous eminence called the caput gallinaginis 
or verumontanum, around which are ten 
or twelve orifices of the excretory ducts of 


the prostate gland, and two of the sper- 
_ Matic vessels. 


The remaining part of the 
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urethra contains a number of triangular 
mouths, which are the lacune, or openings 
of the excretory ducts of the mucous glands 
of the urethra. 

Urernraimi'nruicus. (From oupy6pa, 
the urethra, and eAuwOes, worms.) Applied 
to an ischury from worms in the urethra. 

Ureruer'ticus. (From ovpndpitis, an 
inflammation of the urethra.) Applied to a 
suppression of urine from an inflammation 
of the urethra. 

URETHRITIS. From ovpnOpa, the 
urethra.) An inflammation in the urethra. 
See Gonorrhea. 

Unerurouymeno’prs. (From ovpy@pa, 
the urethra, and vuny, a membrane.) Ap- 
plied to an ischury from a membrane 
obstructing the urethra. 

Urersrotr'ruicus. (From ovpnépa, the 
urethra, and A:fos, a stone.) Applied to a 
suppression of urine from a stone in the 
urethra, 

Urneruromso'ipes. (From oupyOpa, the 
urethra, and O@pou€oi8ys, like a grumous 
concretion.) A caruncle in the urethra. 

Urerruroratecma’ricus. (From ovpn6pa, 
the urethra, and ¢Aeyua, phlegm.) Applied 
to an ischury from mucus obstructing the 
urethra. ; 

Unernro-ry'icus. (From ovpnOpa, the 
urethra, and wvoy, pus.) Applied to a 
suppression of urine from pus collected in 
the urethra. 

Ure’tica. (From ovpoy, urine.) Medi- 
cines, which promote a discharge of urine. 

U’rras. (From ovpoy, urine.) The 
urethra. 

URINARY BLADDER. Pesica Uri- 
naria. . ‘The bladder is a membranous pouch, 
capable of dilatation and contraction, si- 
tuated in the lower part of the abdomen, 
immediately behind the symphysis pubis, 
and opposite to the beginning of the rectum. 
Its figure is nearly that of a short oval. 
It is broader on the fore and back, than on 
the lateral parts ; rounder above than below, 
when empty ; and broader below than above, 
when full. It is divided into the body, 
neck, and fundus, or upper part; the neck 
is a portion of the lower part, which is con- 
tracted by a sphincter muscle. This organ 
is made up of several coats, the upper, pos- 
terior, and lateral parts are covered by a 
reflection of the peritoneum; which is con- 
nected by cellular substance to the mus- 
cular coat. ‘This is composed of several 
strata of fibres, the outermost of which are 
mostly longitudinal, the interior becoming 
gradually more transverse, connected toge-— 
ther by reticular membrane. Under this is 
the cellular coat, which is nearly of the 
same structure with the tunica nervosa of: 
the stomach. Winslow describes the in- 
ternal or villous coat as somewhat granulated 
and glandular; but this has been disputed 
by subsequent anatomists. However, a 
mucous fluid is poured out continually 
from it, which defends it from the acri« 
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mony of the urine. Sometimes the intemal 
surface is found very irregular, and full of 
rug, which appear to be occasioned merely 
by the strong contraction of the muscular 
fibres, and may be removed by distending 
it. The sphincter does not seem to be a 
distinct muscle, but merely formed by the 
transverse fibres being closely arranged 
about the neck. The urine is received 
from the ureters, which enter the posterior 
part of the bladder obliquely ; and when a, 
certain degree of distention has occurred, 
the muscular fibres are voluntarily exerted 
to expel it. . 

URINE. (Urina; ovpov, from opovw, 
to rush out.) | The saline liquid, secreted. in 
the kidneys, and dropping down from them, 
guttatim, through the ureters, into the 
cavity of the urinary bladder. _ The secre- 
tory organ is composed of the arterious ves- 
sels of the cortical substance of the kidneys, 
from which the urine passes through the 
uriniferous tubuli and renal papilla, into 
the renal pelvis: whence it flows drop by 
drop, through the ureters, into the cavity of 
the urinary bladder: where it is detained: 
some hours, and at length, when abundant, 
eliminated through the urethra. ‘The urine 
of an healthy man is divided in general 
into, 

1. Crude, or that which is emitted one 
or two hours after eating; this is for the 
most part aqueous, and often vitiated by 
some kinds of food. 3 

2. Cocted, which is eliminated some hours 
after the digestion of the food, as that which 
is emitted in the morning after sleeping. 
This is generally in smaller quantity, thicker, 
more coloured, more acrid than at any other 
time. Of such cocted urine, the colour is 
usually citrine, and not unhandsome. 

The degree of heat agrees with that of the 
blood; hence in. atmospheric air it is 
warmer, as is perceived if the hand be 
washed with urine. The specific gravity is 
greater than water, and that emitted in the 
morning is always heavier than at any other 
time. The smell of fresh urine is not dis- 
agreeable. The taste is saltish and nauseous. 
The consistence is somewhat thicker than 
water. The guantity depends on that of the 
liquid drink, its diuretic nature, and the tem- 
perature of the air. ; 

Changes of urine in the air.—Preserved in 
an open vessel, it remains pellucid for some 
time, and at length there is perceived at the 
bottom, a nubecula, or little cloud, con- 
solidated as it were from the gluten. ‘This 
nubecula increases by degrees, occupies all 
the urine, and renders it opake, ‘The natu- 
ral smell is changed into a putrid cadaverous 
one; and the surface is now generally co- 
vered with a cuticle, composed of very mi- 
nute crystals. At length the urine regains 
its transparency, and the colour is changed 
from a yellow to a brown; the cadaverous 
smell passes into an alkaline ; and a brown, 
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grumous sediment falls to the bottorn,- filled. 

with white particles; deliquescing in the air, 

and so conglutinated as to form, as it were, - 
little soft calculi... 

Thus two sediments are distinguishable in 
the urine; the one white and gelatinous, and 
separated in the beginning ; the other brown 
and grumous, deposited by the urine when 
putrid. . , 

Spontaneous degeneration. —.Of all .the. 
fluids of the body, the urine first putrefies. 
In summer, after a few hours it becomes. 
turbid, and sordidly black; then deposits a 


copious sediment, and exhales a fetor, like. 


that of putrid cancers, which, at length be- 
comes cadaverous. Putrid urine effervesces 
with acids, and if distilled, gives off, before 
water, an urinous volatile spirit. 

The properties of healthy urine, are, 

1. Urine reddens paper stained with turn- 
sole and with the juice of raddishes, and 
therefore contains an acid. This acid has ~ 
been generally considered as the phosphoric, 
but Thenard has shown that in reality it is 
the acetic. a 

2. If asolution of ammonia be poured — 
into fresh urine, a white powder precipitates, 
which has the properties of phosphate of 
lime. =. 

3. If the phosphate of lime precipitated 
from urine be examined, a little magnesia 
will be found mixed with it. Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin have ascertained that this is 
owing to a little phosphate of magnesia which 
urine contains, and which is decomposed by 
the alkali employed to precipitate the phos- 
sphate of lime. pe 

4. Proust informs us that carbonic acid 
exists in urine, and that its separation occa- 
sions the froth which. appears during the 
evaporation of urine. 

5. Proust has observed, that urine kept 
in new casks deposits small crystals, which 
effloresce in the air, and fall to powder. 
These crystals possess the properties of the 
carbonate of lime. 

6. When fresh urine ¢ools, it often lets 
fall a brick-coloured precipitate, which 
Scheele first ascertained. to be crystals of wric 
acid. All urine contains this acid even 
when no sensible precipitate appears when it 
cools. ) 

7. During intermitting fevers, and espe- 
cially during diseases of the liver, a copious 
sediment of a brick-red colour is deposited 
from urine. This sediment contains the. 
rosacic acid of Proust. 

. 8. If fresh urine be evaporated to the 
consistence of a syrup, and muriatic acid be. 
then poured into it, a precipitate appears 
which possesses the properties of benzoic acid. 

9. When an infusion of tannin is dropped 
into urine, a white precipitate appears, hav-_ 
ing the properties of the combination of 
tannin and albumen.or gelatine. Their — 
quantity in healthy urine is very small, often 
indeed not sensible. Cruickshanks found 
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that the precipitate afforded by tannin in 
healthy urine amounted to 1-240th part of 
the weight of the urine. 

10. If urine be evaporated by a slow fire 
to the consistence of a thick syrup, it assumes 
a deep brown colour, and exhales a foetid 
ammoniacal odour. When allowed to cool, 
it concretes into a mass of crystals, composed 
of all the component parts of urine. If four 
times its weight of alkohol be poured into 
this mass, at intervals, and a slight heat be 
applied, the greatest part is dissolved. The 

alkohol which has acquired a brown colour 
is to be decanted off, and distilled in a retort 
in a sand heat till the mixture has boiled for 
some time and acquired the consistence of a 

syrup. By this time the whole of the alkohol 

has passed off, and the matter, on cooling, 
crystallizes in quadrangular plates, which 
intersect each other. This substance is urea, 
which composes 9-20ths of the urine, pro- 
vided the watery part be excluded. It is 

_ this substance which characterizes urine, and 
constitutes it what it is, and to which the 
greater part of the very singular phenomena 
of urine are to be ascribed. 

» 11. According to Fourcroy and Vauque- 
lin, the colour of urine depends upon the 
urea; the greater the proportion of urea the 
deeper the colour. But Proust has detected 
a resinous matter in urine similar to the 
resin of bile, and to this substance he 
ascribes the colour of urine. ) 

12. If urine be slowly evaporated to the 
consistence of a syrup, a number of crystals 
make theit appearance on its surface, these 
possess the properties of the muriate of soda. 

13. The saline residuum which remains 

_ after the separation of urea from crystallized 
urine by means of alkohol, has been long 
known by the names of fusible salt of urine, 
and microcosmic salt. When these salts are 
examined, they are found to have the pro- 
perties of phosphates. The rhomboidal 
prisms consist of phosphate of ammonia 
united to a little phosphate of seda, the rec- 
tangular tables, on the contrary, are phos- 
phate of soda united to a small quantity 
of phosphate of ammonia, urine then con- 
tains phosphate of soda, and phosphate of 
ammonia. be 
_ 14, When urine is cautiously evaporated, 
a few cubic crystals are often deposited 
among the other salts, these crystals have the 
properties of muriate of ammonia. 

15. When urine is boiled in a silver basin, 
it blackens the basin, and if the quantity of 
urine be large, small crusts of sulphuret of 
silver may be detached. Hence we see that 
urine contains sulphur. 

Urine then contains the following sub- 
stances ; 

1. Water. 

2. Acetic acid. 

3. Phosphate of lime. 

4. Phosphate of magnesia. 
5. Carbonic acid, 
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_ Carbonate of lime. 
_ Uric acid. 
-Rosacic acid. 
Benzoic acid. 
Albumen. . 
Urea. 
Resin. 
Muriate of soda. 
Phosphate of soda. 
Phosphate of ammonia. 

16. Muriate of ammonia. _ 

17. Sulphur. 

No liquor in the human body, however, 
is so variable, in respect to quantity and 
quality, as the urine ; for it varies, 

1. In respect to age: in the fetus it is in. 
odorous, insipid, and almost aqueous; but 
as the infant grows, it becomes more acrid 
and foetid; and in old age more particu- 
larly so. 

2. In respect to drink: it is secreted in 
greater quantity, and of a more pale colour, 
from cold and copious draughts. It be- 
comes green from an infusion of Chinese tea. 

3. In respect to food: from eating the 
heads of asparagus, or olives, it contracts 
a peculiar smell; from the fruit of the 
opuntia, it becomes red; and from fasting, 
turbid. 

4. In respect to medicines: from the ex- 
hibition of rhubarb root, it becomes yellow ; 
from cassia pulp, green; and from turpen- 
tine it acquires a violet odour. 

5. In respect to the time of the year: in 
the winter the urine is more copious and 
aqueous; but in the summer, from the in- 
creased transpiration, it is more sparing, 
higher coloured, and so acrid that it some- 
times occasions strangury. ‘The climate 
induces the same difference. 

6. In respect of the muscular motion of 
the body: it is secreted more sparingly, 
and concentrated by motion; and is more 
copiously diluted, and rendered more crude 
by rest. 

7. In respect of the affections of the mind : 
thus fright makes the urine pale. 

Use.—The urine is an excrementitious 
fluid, like lixivium, by which the human 
body is not only liberated from the superflu- 
ous water, but also from the superfluous salts, 
and animal earth; and is defended from cor- 
ruption. 

Lastly, the vis medicatrix naturze some- 
times eliminates many morbid and acrid 
substances with the urine; as may be ob- 
served in fevers, dropsies, &c. 

URINE, RETENTION OF. A want 
of the ordinary secretion of urine. In re- 
tention of urine there is none secreted; in 
a suppression, the urine is secreted but can- 
not be voided. . 

Urine, suppression of. See Ischuria. 

URI'NA. See Urine. 

Urina'cutum. See Urachus. 

Urine a’rpor. See Dysuria. 

Unina'Rig, ON uria, yrine ; 
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named from its diuretic qualities.) The herb 
dandelion. See Leontodon Taraxacum. 

Urocrr'sta. (From ovpoy, urine, and 
Kpww, to judge.) The judgment formed of 
diseases by the inspection ‘of urine. 

Urorruz’a. (From ovpoy,; the urine, 
and pew, to flow.) A discharge of the urine 
through the eroded. peritizeum, me 

Ursr'na ra‘pix. The root of the: plant 
called baldmoney. See ithusa meum. 

Urosco’r1a. (From ovpoy, the urine, and 
skomew, to spect.) Inspection of urine, 
that a judgment of diseases may be made 
from its appearance. 

URTI'CA. (Ab urendo; because it ex- 
cites an itching and pustules like those pro- 
duced by fire.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Mo- 
moecias . Order, Tetrandria. The nettle. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon nettle. See Urtica dioica. 

Urri'ca pidr’ca. The systematic name 
of the common stinging-nettle. This plant 
is well known, and though generally de- 
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spised as a noxious weed, has been long. 


used for medical, culinary, and economical 
purposes. The young shoots in the spring 
possess diuretic and antiscorbutic properties, 
and are with these intentions boiled and eaten 
instead of cabbage greens. 

Urrti'ca Mo'rtua. See Lamium album. 

Urri'ca rivutirera. The systematic name 
of the pillbearing nettle. Urtica Romana. 
-The plant which bears this name in the 
pharmacopeeias is the Urtica pilulifera, of 
Linneus. The seed was formerly given 
against diseases of the chest, but is now de- 
servedly forgotten. ‘To raise an irritation in 
paralytic limbs the fresh plant may be em- 
ployed as producing a more permanent sting 
than the common nettle. 

Urrti'ca Roma’na. 
Sera me 
Unica v’rens. ~The systematic name 
of a lesser nettle than the dioica, and /pos- 
sessing similar virtues. 

URTICA‘RIA. (From wrtica, a net- 
tle.) Febris ‘urticata. Uredo, Purpura 
qrticata.  Scdrlatina wrtica. ‘The nettle- 
yash, A species of exanthematous fever, 
known by pyrexia and an eruption on the 
skin like that produced by the sting of the 
nettle. The little elevations, called the nettle- 
rash, often appear instantaneously, especially 
if the skin be rubbed or scratched, and sel- 
dom stay many hours in the same place, and. 
sometimes not thany minutes. ‘No part of 
the ‘body is exempt from them; and where 
many of them rise together, and continue 
an hour or two, the parts are often consider- 
ably swelled, which particularly happens in 
the arms, face, and hands. ‘These erup- 
tions will continue to mfest.the skin, some- 
times in one place and sometimes in another, 
for one or two hours together, two or three 
times a day, or perhaps for the greatest part 
‘of twenty-four hours. In some ‘constitu. 


See Urtica piluli- 
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tions they last only a few days, in others 
many months. sp 

URTICA’TIO. (From wrtica, a net. 
tle.) 'The whipping a paralytic or benumbed_- 
limb with nettles, in order to restore its 


feelings. a 

—U'sxxas $= Muscus cranit humani. See — 
Lichen saxatilis.. ‘ pete? ape. 
 Urera’ria. (From uterus, the womb.) 


Medicines appropriated to disedses of the 
womb. 

Uterine fury. See Nymphomania. 

‘UTERUS. Yorepa. Matriv. Ager 
nature.  Hysterd. Metra.  Utriculus. . 
The womb. A spongy receptacle resem- 
bling a compressed pear, situated in the — 
cavity of the pelvis, above the vagina, and 
between the urinary bladder and rectum. 

The form of the uterus resembles that of 
an oblong pear flattened, with the depressed 
sides placed towards the ossa pubis and sa- 
crum; but, in the impregnated state, it be~ 
comes more oval, according to the degree of 
its distension. For the convenience of descrip- 
tion, and for some practical purposes, the 
uterus is distinguished into three parts, ‘The’ 
fundus, the body, and the cervix ; the upper 
part is called the fundus, the lower the cer-. 
vix, the space between them, the extent of — 
which is undefined, the body. The uterus 
is about three inches in length, about two in 
breadth at the fundus, and one at the cervix. 
Its thickness is different at the fundus and 
cervix, being at the former usually rather 
less than half an inch, and at the latter some- 
what more ; and this thickness is preserved 
throughout pregnancy, chiefly by the enlarge 
ment of the veins and lymphatics; there 
being a smaller change in the size of the ar- 
teries. But there is so great a variety in 
the size and dimensions of the uterus in dif- 
ferent women, independent of the states of 
virginity, marriage, or pregnancy, as to 
prevent any very accurate mensuration. The 
cavity of the uterus corresponds with the 
éxternal form; that of the cervix leads from 
the os uteri, where it is very small, in a 
straight direction, to the fundus, where it is 
expanded into a triangular form, with two 
of the angles opposed to the entrance into 
the Fallopian tubes; and at the place of 
jemction between the cervix and the body of 
the uterus the cavity is smaller than it is in 
any other part. There is a swell or fulness 
of all the parts towards the cavity, which is 
sometimes distinguished by a prominent line 
running Jongitudinally through its middle. 
The villous coat of the ‘vagina is reflected 
over ‘the os uteri, and is continued into the — 
membrane which lines ‘the cavity of the ute- 
rus. The internal surface of the uterus is 
corrugated in a beautiful manner, but the 
ruge, or wrinkles which are longitudinal, 
lessen as they advance into the uterus, the 
fundus of whichis smooth. In the intervals 
between the ruge are small orifices, like 


those inthe yagina, which discharge a mu- 
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cus; serving, besides other purposes, that. of: 
closing the os uteri very curiously and per-: 


fectly during pregnancy. The substance of 
the uterus, which is very firm, is composed 
of arteries, veins, lymphatics, nerves, and 
muscular fibres, curiously interwoyen and 
connected together by cellular membrane. 
The muscular fibres are of a pale colour, 
and appear also in their texture somewhat 
different from muscular fibres in other parts 
of the body. The arteries of the uterus are 
the spermatic and hypogastric, ‘The sper- 
matic arteries arise from the anterior part of 
the aorta, a little below the emulgents, and 
sometimes from the emulgents, They pass 
over the psoe muscles behind the perito- 
neum, enter between the two lJaminz or 
duplicatures of the peritoneum which form 
the broad. ligaments of the uterus, and pro- 
ceed to the uterus, near the fundus of which 
they insinuate themselves, giving branches in 
their passage to the ovaria and Fallopian 
tubes. The hypogastric arteries are on each 
side a considerable branch of the internal 
iliacs. They pass to the sides of the body 
of the uterus, sending off a number of 
‘smaller branches, which dip into its substance. 
Some branches also are reflected upwards to 
the fundus uteri, which anastomose with the 
spermatic arteries, and others are reflected 
downwards, supplying the vagina. The 


veins which reconduct the blood from the | 


uterus are very numerous, and their size in 
the unimpregnated state is proportioned to 
that of the arteries; but their enlargement 
during pregnancy is such, that the orifices 
of some of them, when diyided, will admit 
even of the end of a small finger. The 
veins anastomose in the manner of the arte- 
ries which they accompany out of the uterus, 
and then, having the same names with the 
_ arteries, spermatic and hypogastric, the for- 
mer proceeds to the vena cava on the right 
side, and on the left to the emulgent vein ; 
and the latter to the internal iliac. 

From the substance and surfaces of the 
uterus an infinite number of lymphatics 
arise, which follow the course of the hypo- 
gastric and spermatic blood-vessels. The 
first pass into the gland of the internal iliac 

_ plexus, and the other into the glands which 
are situated near the origin of the spermatic 
arteries. Of these Nuck first gave a de- 
lineation. 

The uterus is supplied with nerves from 
the lower mesocolic plexus, and from two 
small flat circular ganglions, which are situ- 
ated behind the rectum. These ganglions 
are joined by a number of small branches 
from the third and fourth sacral nerves. 
The ovaria derive their nerves-from the 
renal plexus. By the great number of 
nerves these parts are rendered very irritable, 
but it is by those branches which the uterus 

_ receives from the ,intercostal, that the in- 

_ timate consent between it and various other 
‘parts is chiefly preserved, The muscular 


into serpentine plicz. 


“where the vessels subdivide 
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fibres of the uterus have been described in 
a very different manner by anatomists, 
some of whom have asserted that its sub- 
stance was chiefly muscular, with fibres 
running in transverse, orbicular, or reti- 
culated order, whilst others. have contended, 
that there were no muscular fibres whatever 
in the uterus. In the unimpregnated utes 
rus, when boiled for the purpose of @ more 
perfect examination, the former seems to be 
a true representation ; and when the uterus 
is distended towards the latter part of preg~ 
nancy, these fibres are very thinly scattered 5 
but they may be discovered in a circular di- 
rection, at the junction between the body 
and the cervix of the uterus, and surround- 
ing the entrance.of each Fallopian tube in a 
similar order. Yet it does not seem reason= 
able to attribute the time of labour to its 
muscular fibres only, if we are to judge of 
the power of*a muscle by the number of 
fibres of which it is composed, unless it is 
presumed that those of the uterus are stronger 
than in common muscles. - With respect to 
the glands of the uterus, none are discover- 
able dispersed through its substance upon 
the inner surface of the cervix ; between the 
ruge there are lacunz which secrete mucus, 
and there are small follicles at the edge of ~ 
the os uteri. ‘These last are only observable 
in a state of pregnancy, when they are much 
enlarged: From the angles at the fundus 
of the uterus, two processes of an irregular 
round form originate, called from the name 
of the first describer, the Fallopian tubes. 
They are about three inches in length, and, 
becoming smaller in their progress from the 
uterus, have an uneven, fringed termination, 
called the fimbriz. The canal which passes 
through these tubes is extremely small at their 
origin, but it is gradually enlarged, and ter- 
mainates with a patulous orifice, the diameter 
of which is about one-third of an inch, sur- 
rounded. by the fimbrie. It is also lined 
by a very fine vascular membrane, formed. 
Through this canal, 
the communication between the uterus and 
ovaria is preserved. The Fallopian tubes 
are wrapped in duplicatures of the perito- 
nzum, which are called the broad ligaments 
of the uterus; but a portion of their ex.- 
tremities, thus folded, hangs loose on each 
side of the pelvis. From each lateral angle 
of the uterus, a little before and below the 
Fallopian tubes, the rownd ligaments arise, 
which are composed of arteries, veins, lym- 
phaties, nerves, and a fibrous structure. 
These are connected together by cellular 
membrane, and the whole is much enlarged 
during pregnancy. They receive their out- 
ward covering from the peritoneum, and 
pass out of the pelvis ¢hrough the ring of 
the external oblique muscle to the groin, 
into — small 
branches, and terminate at the mons veneris 
and contiguous parts. From the insertion 
of these ligaments Fie the groin, the reason — 
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appears why that part generally suffers in 
all the diseases and affections of the uterus, 
and why the inguinal glands are in women 
so often found in a morbid or enlarged 
state. ~The duplicatures of the peritonzeum, 
in which the Fallopian tubes and ovaria are 
involved, are called the broad ligaments of 
the uterus. These prevent the entangle- 
ment of the parts, and are conductors of the 
vessels and nerves as the mesentery is of 
those of the intestines. Both the round and 
broad ligaments alter their position during 
pregnancy, appearing to rise lower and more 
forward than in the unimpregnated state. 
Their use is supposed to be that of prevent- 
ing the descent of the uterus, and to regu- 
late its direction when it ascends into the 
cavity of the abdomen; but whether they: 
answer these purposes may be much doubted. 
The use of the womb is for menstruation, 
conception, nutrition of the foetus, and par- 
turition. The uterus is liable to many dis- 
eases, the principal of which are prolapsus 
uteri, procidentia uteri, hydatids, dropsy of 
the uterus or tympanites uteri, moles, ulcer- 
ation, &c. 
UTERUS, RETROVERSION OF. 
By the term retroversion, such a change of 
the position of the uterus is understood, 
that the fundus is turned backwards and 
downwards upon its cervix, between the 
vagina and rectum, and the os uteri is 
turned forwards to the pubis, and upwards 
in proportion to the descent of the fundus, 
so that by an examination per vaginam, it 
cannot be felt, or not without’ difficulty, 
when the uterus is retroverted. By the 
same examination there may also be per- 
ceived a large round tumour, occupying 
the inferior part of the cavity of the pelvis, 


and pressing the vagina towards the pubes. — 


By an examination per anum, the same 
tumour may be felt, pressing the rectum 
to the hollow of the sacrum, and if both 
these examinations are made at the same 
time, we may readily discover that the 
tumour is confined within the vagina and 
rectum. Besides the knowledge of the 
retroversion which may be gained by these 
examinations, it is found to be accompanied 
with other very distinguishing symptoms. 
There is in every case, together with ex- 
treme pain, a suppression of urine; and 
by the continuance of this distension of the 
bladder the tumour formed by it in the 
abdomen often equals in size, and resem- 
bles in shape, the uterus in the sixth or 
seventh months of pregnancy; but it is 
necessary to observe, that the suppression 
of urine is frequently absolute only before 
the retroversion of the uterus, or during 
the time it is retroverted; for when the 
retroversion is completed, there is often a 
discharge of urine, so as to prevent an in- 
crease of the distension of the bladder, 
though not in a sufficient quantity to re- 
move it, ‘There is also an obstinate ¢con- 
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stipation of the bowels, produced by the 
pressure of the retroverted uterus upon 
the rectum, which renders the injection of © 
a clyster very difficult, or even impossible. 
But it appears that all the painful symp- — 
toms are chiefly in consequence of the 
‘suppression of urine; for none of those 
parts which are apt to sympathise in affec- 
tions or diseases of the uterus are disturbed 
by its retroversion. The retroversion of 
the uterus has generally occurred about 
the third month of pregnancy, and some- 
times after delivery it may likewise happen, 
where the uterus is, from any cause, en- 
larged to the size it acquires about the _ 
third month of pregnancy, but not with — 
such facility as in the pregnant state, be- — 
tause the enlargement is then chiefly at 
the fundus. If the uterus is but little en- 
larged, or if it be enlarged beyond a cer- 
tain time, it cannot well be retroverted; - 
for, in the first case, should the cause of a 
retroversion exist, the weight at the fundus 
would be wanting to produce it; and in — 
the latter the uterus would be raised above — 
the projection of the sacrum, and supported 
by the spine. 

Urrica’n1a. (From wier, a bottle; so 
named from its appendages at the end of 
the leaves resembling bottles, to contain 
water.) A name of the nepenthes, or won- 
derful plant. 

Urrrcutvs. (Dim. of uter, 2 bottle; | 
so called from its shape.) The womb. 

U'VA. (Quast uvida, from its juice.) 
An unripe grape. A tumour on the eye 
resembling a grape. 

U’va erurna. Crane-berries. They 
are brought from New England, and are 
reckoned antiscorbutic. 


U’va pa’ssa Ma’sor. “The raisin. See 
Vitis vinifera. / 
U'va pa’ssa mrNoR. ‘The dried currant. 


See Vitis corinthica. 
U'va v’rst. Bear’s whortle-berry. See 
Arbutus. P 
UVEA. (From uva, an unripe gtape.) 
The posterior lamina of the iris; so called 
because, in beasts, which the antients — 
chiefly dissected, it is‘of the colour of un- 

ripe grapes, 
UVULA. (Dim. of wa, a grape.) 
Columella. Cion. Gargareon. Columna 
oris. Gurgulio. Interseptum. 'The small 
conical fleshy substance hanging in the | 
middle of the velum pendulum palati, over 
the root of the tongue. It is composed of 
the common membrane of the mouth, and 
a small muscle resembling a worm which — 
arises from the union of the palatine bone, 
and descends to the tip of the uvula. . It 
was called Palato staphilinus, by Douglas, 
and. Staphilinus epistaphilinus, by Winslow. 
By its contraction the uvula is raised up. 
Uvura’ria. (From wvula, because it — 
cured diseases of the uvula.) See Ruscus’ 
hypoglossume =~ . 
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WVia'ccas The cow. . , 

Vacca’r1a. (From vicca, a cow; be- 
cause it is coveted by cows.) The herb 
cow’s-basil. : 

VACCINATION. The insertion of 
¢he matter to produce the cow-pox. See 
Variola vaccina. 

VACCI'NIUM. (Quasi baccinium, from 
its berry.) The name of a genus of plants 
- gn the Linnzan system. Class, Octandria 
Order, Monogynia. . 

Vaccinium myrtr'tius. The systematic 
name of the myrtle-berry. The berries 
which are directed in pharmacopeeias by the 
name of bacce myrtillorum, are the fruit of 
the Vaccinium myrtillus, of Linnzus. Pre- 
pared with vinegar they are esteemed as 
antiscorbutics, and when dry possess as- 
_ tringent virtues. 

Vaccrnium oxyco’ccos. The system~ 
atic name of the cranberry-plant. Oxycoc- 
cos. Vaccinia palustris. Vitisidea palustris. 
Moor-berry. The cranberry. The ber- 
ries of the Vacciniwm oxrycoccos, of Linnzus, 
are inserted in some pharmacopeceias. They 
are about the size of our haws, and are 
pleasantly acid, and cooling, with which 
intention they are used medicinally in Swe- 
den. In this country they are mostly pre- 
served and made into tarts. 

Vaccinium vi'tIs 1nm’a. The system- 
atic name of the red whortle-berry. Vitis 
idea. ‘The leaves of this plant, vaccinium 
gitis idea, of Linnzus, are so adstringent as 
~ to be used in some places for tanning. They 

are said to mitigate the pain attendant on 
calculous diseases when given internally in 
the form of decoction. The ripe berries 
abound with a grateful acid juice; -and are 
esteemed in Sweden as aperient, antiseptic, 
and refrigerant, and often given in putrid 
diseases. 
VAGINA. Vagina uteri. That canal 
which leads from the pudendum or ,exter- 
nal orifice to the uterus, is called the va- 
gina. It is somewhat of a conical form, 
with the narrowest part downwards, and 
is described as being five or six inches in 
“length, and about two in diameter. But 
it would be more proper to say, that. it is 
capable of being extended to those dimen- 
sions; for in its common state, the os 
uteri is seldom found to be more than three 
inches from the external orifice, and the 
vagina is contracted as well as shortened. 
The yagina is composed of two coats, the 
first or innermost of which is villous inter- 
spersed with many excretory ducts, and’ 
contracted into plice, or small transverse 
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folds, particularly at the fore and back 
part, but, by child-bearing these are les~ 
sened. or obliterated. The second coat is 
composed of a firm membrane, in which 
muscular fibres are not distinctly observ- 
able, but which are endowed, to a certain 
degree, with-, contractile powers. like a 
muscle. This is surrounded by cellular 
membrane, which connects it to the neigh- 
bouring parts. A portion of the upper and 


posterior part of the vagina is also covered 


by the peritoneum. The entrance of the 
vagina is constricted by muscular fibres 
originating from the rami of the pubis, 
which run on each side of the pudendum, 
surrounding the posterior part, and exe- 
cuting an equivalent office, though they 
cannot be said to form a true sphincter. 

The upper part of the vagina is connected 
to the circumference of the os uteri, but 
not in a straight line, so as to render the 
cavity of the uterus a continuation of that, 
of the vagina. For the latter stretches be~ 
yond the former, and, being joined to the 
cervix, is reflected over the os uteri, 
which by this mode of union, is suspended. 
with protuberant lips in the vagina, and 
permitted to change its position in various 
ways and directions. | When, therefore, 
these parts are distended and unfolded at 
the time of labour, they are continued into 
each other, and there is no part which can 
properly be considered as the precise begin-~ 
ning of the uterus or termination of the 
vagina. 

The diseasts of .the vagina are, first, 
such an abbreviation and contraction as 
render it unfit for the uses for which it was 
designed: secondly, a cohesion of the sides 
in consequence of preceding ulceration: 
thirdly, cicatrices after an ulceration of the 
parts: fourthly, excrescences; _ fifthly, 
fluor albus. This abbreviation and con- 
traction of the vagina, which usually ac- 
company each other, are produced by 
original defective formation, and they are 
seldom discovered before the time of mar- 
riage, the consummation of which they 
sometimes prevent. The curative inten- 
tions are to relax the parts by the use of 
emollient applications, and to dilate them 
to their proper size by sponge, or other 
tents, or, which are more effectual, by 
bougies gradually enlarged. But the cir- 
cumstances which attend this disorder, are 
sometimes such as might lead us to form an 
erroneous opinion of the disease. A case 
of this kind, which was under Dr. Den- 
man’s care, from ee strangury, from the 
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heat of the parts, and the profuse and in- 
flammatory discharge, was suspected to 
proceed from venereal infection; and with 


a course of medicine composed of quick~ 
silver, for several weeks, without relief. 
When she applied to the Dr. he prevailed 
upon her to submit to an examination, and 
found the vagina rigid, so much eontracted 
as not to exceed half an inch in diametér, 
nor more than one inch and @ half ‘in 
‘Jength. The repeated, though fruitless 


plete the act of ‘coition, had occasioned ‘a 
considerable inflammation» upon’ the parts, 
‘and all the suspicious appearances. before- 
anentioned. To remove the inflammation 


she -was bled, took some gentle purgative - 


medicines, used an emollient fomentation, 
and afterwards some unctuous applications ; 


she was also advised to live separate from : 


her husband for some time: The inflam- 


mation being gone, tents of various sizes - 


“were introduced into the vagina, by ‘which 
“it was distended, though not very amply. 


a few) months became pregnant. Her 
labour, though slow, was not attended with 
‘any extraordinary difficulty. ‘She was de- 
livered ‘of ‘a full-sized child, and afterwards 
-suffered no inconvenience. Another kind 


times occurs, and »which seems to be’ a 
mere spasm. By the violence or long con- 
tinuance of a labour, by the morbid ‘state 


-of the ‘constitution, or by the negligent - 


and improper use of instruments, an im- 
flammation of the external parts, or vagina, 


is sometimes produced in such a degree as | 


to endanger a mortification. ‘By ‘careful 
“Management this consequence is usually 
prevented, but in’ some cases,’ When the 
constitution of the patient was prone to 
disease; the external parts have sloughed 


away, and in others, equal injury has been | 


done to the vagina. But the effect of the 
inflammation is usually confined to the 
internal or villous coat, which is sometimes 
cast off wholly or partially. An ulcerated 
surface being thus left, ~when the disposi- 
tion to heal has taken place, cicatrices 
“have been formed of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the depth and extent of the 
ulceration, and there being no counterac- 
tion to the contractile state of the parts, 
the dimensions of the vagina become much 
reduced, or, if the ulceration should not 
be healed, and the contractibility of the 


parts continue to operate, the ulcerated ~ 


surfaces being brought together may co- 
here, and the canal of the vagina be per- 
fectly closed. 

Cicatrices in the vagina very seldom be- 
come an impediment to the connection be- 
tween the sexes; when they do, the same 
kind of assistance is required as was recom- 
mended in the natural contraction or abbre- 


-and diuretic. 
this‘country in the theriaca and mithridate, 


‘atic name of the wild valerian. 
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viation of the part ; they always give way to — 
the pressure of the head of the child in the 
. time of labour, though in many cases with 


that opinion the patient had beea put upon \ great difficulty. Sometimes the appearances _ 


may mislead the judgment; for the above 
author was ‘called to a woman in labour, 
who was thought to have become pregnant, 
though the hymen remained unbroken ; buit, 
on making very particular inquiry, he disco- 
vered that this was her second Tabouf; and 
that the part, which, from its form and Situ. 


ji °S ation, was supposed to be the hymen, with 
attempts which had been made’ %té eor- | fa i rs 


Vacina or TeXDoNs. A loose membia- 
nous sheath, formed of cellular membrane, 


‘investing the tendons aiid containing an 
“unctuous juice, which is secreted by the vés- 
‘sels of its internal surface. Ganglion are Nd- 


‘thing more than in accunitlation of this juice. 
sof constriction of the ‘external parts some. Pi 


Vacina’iis Tu'wica TE’sts. See Tunica 

wWaginalis tess, 8s ES 
Va'cum PAR. See Par vagum. 
Valerian, celtic. See Valeriana celtica. 
Valerian, garden. See Valeriana major. 
Valeriun, great. Sée Valeriana major. 
Valerian, lesser. ‘See Valeriana. 
Valerian, wild. Seé Valeriana. 


VALERIA’NA. (From Valerius, who 


first particularly described it.) . 

1. The fame of a génus of plants in the 
Linnzan ‘system. Class, Triandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. Valerian. 


2. The pharmacopeial name of the wild — 


valerian. See Valeriana officinalis, 
Vareria’na critica. The systematic 
name of the celtic nard. Nardus celtica. 
Spica Celtica Dioscoridis. Celtic nard. 
Valeriana Celtica, of Linneus. The root 
of this plant, a native of the Alps, has been 
recommended as a stomachic, cartninative, 
At present it is only used in 


though its sensible qualities promise sone 
considerable medicinal powers. 


terish, subacrid taste. 
VALERIA'NA Ma’sOR. | 
den valerian. The root of this plant, va- 
leriana phu, of Linneus, is said to be effi- 
cacious in removing rheumatism, especially 
the sciatica, and also inveterate epilepsies. 
Vateria‘Na minor. See Valeriana. 
Vateria’Na orricina’tis. The system- 
minor. 


Officinal valerian, Valeriana offi- 


) _ It has a 
moderately strong smell, and a warm, bit- — 


Phu. ‘The gar- 


Valeriana 


aa 


“OF the dura mater, because it agrees with it — 
y+ ‘tn tenacity, colour, and texture. — 
She then returned ito her husband, ‘and in ~ 
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cinalis 3 floribus triandris, foliis omnibus pin- 
natis, of _Linneus, The root of this plant 
has been long extolled as an. efficacious re- 
medy in epilepsy, which caused it to be ex~ 
hibited. in a variety of other complaints 
termed nervous, in which it has been found 
highly serviceable. It is also in very gene- 
ral use as an antispasmodic, and is exhibited 
in convulsive hysterical diseases. A simple 
and volatile tincture are directed in the phar- 
macopeelas. 

Vateria’nA PHU. The systematic name 
of the garden valerian. See Valeriana ma- 
jor. 

VALERIA'NA 
and. . 

Va'tuum. (From vallus, a hedge stake ; 
so called from the regular trench-like dispo- 
sition of the hairs.) The eye-brows, 

VALSALVA, Anton. Maria, was 
born at Imola in 1666, and placed at a 
proper age under Malpighi at Bologna, 
where he applied so-closely, as to impair his 
health. He took his degree at the age of 
twenty-one, and connecting surgery with 
physic acquired high reputation. He sim- 
- plified the instruments in use, banished the 
practice of .cauterizing the arteries after 
amputation, and employed manual oper- 
ations in the cure of deafness. In 1697 
he was chosen professor of anatomy in the 
university, and under his direction the 
school acquired great celebrity : among other 
distinguished pupils of his, Morgagni must 
be reckoned, whose chief work, “‘ De Sedi- 
bus et Causis Morborum,” contains many 
dissections by Valsalva.. As he advanced in 
life he hecame corpulent and lethargic, and 
in 1723 was carried off by an apoplectic 
stroke. His museum was bequeathed to 
the Institute of Bologna, and his surgical 
instruments to the Hospital for Incurables, 
The principal of his works is a treatise 
« De Aure Humana;’’ and after his death, 
three of his dissertations on Anatomical 
Subjects were printed by Morgagni. 

VALVE. (Valva; from valveo, to fold 
up.) A thin and transparent membrane 
situated within certain vessels, as arteries, 
veins, and absorbents, whose office appears 
to be to prevent the contents of the vessel 
from flowing back. 

Vatve or THE coton. The end of the 
iliac portion of the small intestine enters the 
large one obliquely, and projects somewhat 
within it, so as to form a kind of valve, called 
from its discoverer the valve of Tulpius, also 
the valve of the cecum. 

Valves, semilunar. See Semilunar valves. 

Valves, tricuspid. See Tricuspid valves. 

Valves, triglochin. See Tricuspid valves. 

VA'LVULA. (Dim. of valva.) A little 
valve. 

Va'‘tvuta cot. See Intestines. 

Va'tvuLta Evstra’cuu. A membranous 
semilunar valve, which separates the right 


% 


syLvr’striss See VPaleris 


VAR 


scribed by. Eustachius, rie erie 

Valtyuta tute. See Valve of the 
colons Anyi 
VA'LVULZ CONNIVE’NTES, 
The semilunar folds formed of the villous 
coat of the intestinum duodenum, and jeju- 
num. ‘Their use appears to be to increase 
the internal surface of the intestines,» 

VA‘LVULZ MITRA‘LES. See Me 
tral valves, inkl 

VA'LVULZ SEMILUNA’RES. See 
Semilunar valves. _ 

VA'LVULE TRIGLOCHINES. 
See Tricuspid valves. 

VANELLOE, 

Vanillas 

Varora’RiuM. (From vapor; vapour.) A 
yapour-bath. 

_ Vala. See Lonthus. 

Vania, (From varius, changeable.) 
The small-pox ; also small red pimples in 
the face, 
small-pox ; so called from its being change- 
able.) Variola lymphatica, _'The chicken~ 
pox. A genus of disease in the Class, Py- 
rexig, and Order, Exanthemata, of Cullen; 
known by moderate synocha ; pimples bear 
ing some resemblance to the small-poxy 
quickly forming pustules, which contain a 
fluid. matter, but scarcely purulent, and after 
three or four days from their first appear- 
ance, desquamate. 

VARICOCE’LE. (From varia, a dis- 
tended vein; and xyAn, a tumour.) A swel- 
ling of the veins of the scrotum, or sper 
matic cord; hence it is divided into the 
scrotal varicocele, which is known by the 
appearance of livid and tumid veins on 
the scrotum; and varicocele of the spermatic 
cord, known by feeling hard vermiform 
vessels in the course of the spermatic cord, 
Varicocele mostly arises frem excessive 
walking, running, jumping, wearing of trus- 
ses, and the like, producing at first a slight 
uneasiness in the part, which, if not re- 
medied, continues advancing towards the 
loins. teats’ on 

VARIOLA. (From varius, changing 
colour, because it disfigures the skin.) The 
small-pox. A genus of disease in the Class, 
Pyremia, and Order, Exanthemata, of Cul- 
len; distinguished by synocha ; eruption of 
red pimples on the third day, which on the 
eighth day contain pus, and afterwards dry- 
ing, fall off in crusts. 5 gileer ee ctr, 

It is a disease of a very contagious nature, 
supposed to have been introduced, into HKu- 
rope from Arabia, and in which there arises 


} See Epidendrum vanilla. 


‘a fever, that is succeeded by a number of 


little inflammations in the skin, which 

proceed. to suppuration, the matter formed 

thereby being capable of producing the dis- 

order in another person. It makes its at- 

tack on people of all ages, but the young 
aN4 
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of both sexes are more liable'to it than those 
who-are much advanced. in life; and it may 
prevail at all seasons of the year, but in ge- 
neral is most prevalent in the spring and 
summer... . 

The small-pox is distinguished into the 
distinct and confluent, implying that in the 
former, the eruptions are perfectly separate 
from each other, and that in the latter, they 
run much into one another. 

Both species. are produced either by 
breathing air impregnated with the. effluvia 
arising from the bodies of those who labour 
under the disease, or by the introduction of 
a small quantity of the variolous matter into 
the habit by, inoculation ; and it is probable 
that the difference of the small-pox is not 
owing to any difference in the contagion, 
but depends on the state of the person to 
whom it is applied, or on certain -circum- 
stances concurring with the application of it. 

A variety of opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting the effect of the variolous 
infection on the foetus in utero ; a sufficient 
number of instances, however, has been re- 
corded, to ascertain that the disease may be 
communicated from the mother to the child. 
In some cases, the body of the child, ‘at its 
bitth has been covered ‘with pustules, and 

_the nature of the disease has been most 'satis- 
factorily ascertained by inoculating with 
matter taken from the pustules. In other 
cases, there has been no appearance of the 


disease at the time of the birth, but an erup-_ 


tion and other symptoms of the disease have 
appeared so early, as to ascertain that: the 
infection must have been received previ- 
ously to the removal of the child from the 
uterus. 

Four different states, or stages, are to 
be observed in the small-pox: first, the fe- 
brile ; second, the eruptive; third, the ma- 
‘turative ; and fourth, that of the declination 
or scabbing. © When the disease has arisen 
naturally, and is of the distinct kind, the 
eruption is commonly preceded by a redness 
in the eyes; soreness in the throat, pains in 
the head, back, and loins, weariness and 
faintness, alternate fits of chilliness and heat, 
thirst, nausea, inclination to vomit, and a 
quick pulse. 

In some instances these symptoms prevail 
in a high degree, and in others they are 
very moderate and trifling. In very young 
children, startings and convulsions are apt 
to take place a short time previous to the 
appearance of the eruption, always giving 
great alarm to those not conversant with the 
frequency of the occurrence. 

About the. third or fourth day from the 
first seizure, the eruption shows itself in 
little red spots on the face, neck, and breast, 
and ‘these continue to increase in number 
and size for three or four longer, at the end 
of which time, they are to be observed dis- 
‘persed over several parts of the body, 
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Hf the pustules are not very numerous; — 
the febrile symptoms will generally go off 
on the appearance of the eruption, or they 
will become very moderate. It sometimes 
happens, that a number of little spots of 
an erysipelatous nature are interspersed’ 
amongst the pustules; but these generally 
go in again, as soon as the suppuration 
commences, which is usually about the fifth 
or sixth day, at which period, a small vesicle, 
containing an almost colourless fluid, may 
be observed upon the top of each pimple. 
Should the pustules be perfectly distinct and 
separate from each other, the suppuration 
will probably be completed about the eighth 
or ninth day, and they will then be filled 
with a thick yellow matter; but should they 
run much into each other, it will not be 
completed till some days later. mvisa 

When the pustules are very thick and 
numerous on the face, it is apt about this 
time to become much swelled, and the eye- 
lids ‘to be closed up, previous to which, 
there usually arises a hoarseness, and. diffi- 
culty of swallowing, accompanied with a 
considerable discharge of viscid’ saliva. 
About the eleventh day, the swelling of the _ 
face’ usually subsides, together with the . 
affection of the fauces, and is succeeded by 
the same in the hands and feet, after which 
the pustules break, and discharge their con= _ 
tents; and then becoming dry, they fall in 
crusts, leaving the skin which they covered 
of a brown-red colour, which appearance — 
continues for many days. In those cases ~ 
where the pustules are large, and are late in 
becoming dry and falling off, they are very 
apt to leave pits behind them; but where 
they are small, suppurate quickly, and are 
few in number, they neither leave any marks 
behind them, nor do they occasion much 
affection of the system. 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever 
which precedes the eruption is much more 
violent than in the distinct, being attended 
usually with great anxiety, heat, thirst, nau- 
sea, vomiting, and a frequent and contracted — 
pulse, and often with coma or delirium: 
In infants, convulsive fits are apt to occur, 
which either prove fatal before any eruption 
appears, or they usher in a malignant species 
of the disease. ¢ 

The eruption usually makes it appearance 
about the third day, being frequently pre- 
ceded or attended with a rosy efflorescence, 
similar to what takes place in the measles; 
but the fever, although it suffers someslight 
remission on the coming out of the eruption, 
does not go off as in the distinct kind ; on 
the contrary, it becomes increased after the 
fifth or sixth day, and continues considerable 
throughout the remainder of the disease. 

As the eruption advances, the face being 
thickly beset with pustules, becomes very — 
much swelled, the eyelids are closed up, so — 
as_to deprive the patient of sight, and a 
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yéntle salivation ensues, which, towards the 
eleventh day, is so viscid as to be spit up 
with great difficulty. In children, a diar- 
rhea usually attends this stage of the disease 
instead of a salivation, which is to be 
met with only in adults. The {vesicles on 
the top of the pimples are to be perceived 
sooner in the confluent small-pox than in 
the distinct; but they never rise to an emi- 
nence, being usually flatted in; neither do 
they arrive to proper suppuration, as the 
fluid contained in them, instead of becoming 
yellow, turns to a brown colour. . 

About’ the tenth or eleventh day, the 
swelling of the face usually subsides, -and. 
then the hands and feet. begin to puff up and 
- swell, and about the same time the vesicles 
. break, and pour out a liquor that forms into 
brown or black crusts, which, upon falling 
off, leave deep pits behind them that con- 
tinue for life; and where the pustules have 
run much into each other, they then disfigure 
and scar the face very considerably. 

Sometimes it happens that a putrescency 
of the fluids takes place at an early period of 
_ the disease, and shows itself in livid spots 
' interspersed amongst the pustules, and by a 
. discharge of blood by urine, stool, and from 
various parts of the body. 

In’ the confluent small-pox, the fever, 
which, perhaps, had suffered some slight 
remission from the time the eruption made 
its appearance to that of maturation, is often 
renewed with considerable violence at this 
last-mentioned period, which is what is called 
the secondary fever, and this is the most 
dangerous stage of the disease. It has been 
observed, even amongst the vulgar, that the 
small-pox is apt to appear immediately before 
or after the prevalence of the measles. Another 
curious observation has been made relating to 
the symptoms of these complaints, namely, 
thatif, while a patient labours under thesmall- 
pox, he is seized with the measles, the course of 
the former is retarded till the eruption of the 
measles is finished. .The measles appear, 
for instance, on the second day of the erup- 


tion of small-pox, the progress of this ceases,. 


till the measles terminate by desquamation, 
and then it goes on in the usual way. Se- 
veral cases are, however, recorded in the 
Medical and Physical Journal, as likewise 
in the third volume of the Medical Com- 
mentaries, in which a concurrence of the 
small-pox and measles took place without 
the progress of the former being retarded. 
The distinct small-pox is not attended with 
danger, except when it attacks pregnant 
women, or approaches nearly in its nature 
to that of the confluent; but this last is 
always accompanied with considerable risk, 
the degree of which is ever in proportion to 
the violence and permanence of the fever, the 
number of pustules on the face, and the dis» 
position to putrescency which prevails, 

. When there is.a great tendency this way, 
the disease usually proves fatal betyeen the 
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eighth and eleventh day, but, m some cases, ’ 
death is protracted till the fourteenth or 
sixteenth, The confluent small-pox, al-. 
though it may not prove immediately mor- 
tal, is very apt to induce various morbid. 
affections. 

Both kinds of small-pox leave behind 
them a predisposition to inflammatory com< 
plaints, particularly to ophthalmia and. visce~ 
ral inflammations, but more especially of the 
thorax; and they not unfrequently excite 
scrophula into action which might otherwise 
have laid dormant in the system. 

‘The regular swelling of the hands and. 
feet upon that of the face subsiding, and its 
continuance for the due time, may be re- 
garded in a favourable light. 

The dissections which have been made of 
confluent small-pox, have never discovered 
any pustules internally on the viscera. From 
them it also appears that variolous pustules 
never attack the cavities of the body, except 
those to which the air has free access, as the 
nose, mouth, trachea, the larger branches 
of the bronchia, and the outermost part of 
the meatus auditorius. In cases of prolap- 
sus ani, they likewise frequently attack that - 
part of the gut which is exposed to the air. 
They have usually shown the same morbid 
appearances inwardly, as are met with in 
putrid fever, where the disease has been of 
the malignant kind. Where the febrile 
symptoms have run high, and the head has 
been much affected with coma or delirium, 
the vessels of the brain appear, on removing 
the cranium and dura-mater, more turgid, 
and filled with a darker coloured blood than 
usual, and a greater quantity of serous fluid 
is found, particularly towards the base of 
the brain. Under similar circumstances, 
the lungs have often a darker appearance, 
and their moisture is more copious than 
usual. When no inflammatory affection has 
supervened, they are most usually sound. 

The treatment of small-pox will differ 
materially according to the species of the 
disease. . In the distinct, ushered in by syno- 
chal pyrexia, it may be occasionally proper 
in persons of a middle age, good constitu- 
tion, and plethoric habit, to begin by taking 
away a moderate quantity of blood; the 
exhibition of an emetic will be generally ad= _ 
visable, provided there be no material ten- 
derness of the stomach; the bowels must 
then be cleared, antimonial and other diapho- 
retics employed, and the antiphlogistic regi- 
men strictly enforced. It is particularly 
useful in this disease during the eruptive 
fever to expose the patient freely to cold air, 
as taught by the celebrated Sydenham; and 
even the cold affusion may be proper, where 
there is much heat and redness of the skin, 
unless the lungs be weak. After the erup- 
tion has come out, the symptoms are ysually 
so much mitigated, that little medical inter~ 
ference is necessary, But the confluent 
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evacuating the prima via, and employing 
other means to moderate the fever in the 
beginning, the several remedies adapted to 
support the strength and counteract the 
septic tendency, must be resorted to, as the 
disease advances, such as have been enume- 
rated under typhus. The chief points of 
difference are, that bark may be more: freely 
given to promote the process of suppuration, 
and opium to relieve the irritation in the 
skin; when the eruption has come out, it 
will be generally proper to direct a full dose 
of this remedy every night to procure rest, 
using proper precautions to obviate its con- 
fining the bowels, or determining to the head. 
Where alarming convulsions occur also, 
opium is the medicine chiefly to be relied 
upon, taking care subsequently to remove 
any source of irritation from the prime vie. 
Sometimes the tepid bath may be useful 
under these circumstances, and favour the 
appearance of the etuption, where the skin 
is pale and cold, the pulse weak, &c. Where 
at a more advanced period the pustules flat- 
ten,’ and alarming symptoms follow, the 
most powerful cordial and antispasmodic 
remedies must be tried, as the confectio opii, 
ether, wine, &e. For the relief of the 
btain, or other important part, particularly 
affected, local means may be used, as in 
typhus. To preverit the eyes being injured, 
a cooling lotion may be applied, and blisters 
behind thé ears; or even leeches to the 
temples. 

VARI'OLA VACCI'NA. The cow- 
pox. Any pustulous disease affecting the 
cow, may be called the cow-pox: whether it 
arises from an over distension of the udder, 
in corsequence of a neglect in milking the 
cow, or from the sting of an insect, or any 
other cause. But the species which claims 
our patticular attention, is that which was 
recommended to the world by Dr. Jenner, 
in the year 1798, as a substitute for the 
small-pox. This, which originates from the 
grease: in the horse’s heel, is called the 
genuine cow-pox; all other kinds are spu- 
viOUS. 

"That the vaccine fluid, fraught with such 
unspeakable benefits to mankind, derives its 
origin from this humble source, however it 
may mortify human pride, or medical va- 
nity, is confirmed by the observations and. 
experiments of competent judges. For 
proofs of this assertion, the reader may con- 
sult the works of Dr. Jenner ; the Medical 
and Physical Journal ; and a treatise on the 
subject by Dr. Loy, of which an analysis is 
giveri in the Annals of Medicine for the 
year 1801; and Mr. Ring’s work on this 
disease, which contains the whole mass of 
evidence that has appeared concerning it. 

The genuine cow-pox appears on the 
teats of the cow, in the form of vesicles, of a 
‘blue colour approaching to livid. - ‘These 
vesicles are elevated at the margin, and. de- 
pressed at the centre. They are surrounded 
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with inflammation. .The fluid they eortain 
is limpid. d 
the secretion of milk is lessened. Solutions 
of the sulphates: of zine and copper are a 
speedy remedy for these pustules ; otherwise 
they degenerate into ulcers, which are ex- 
tremely troublesome. Jt must, however, 
be recollected, that much of the obstinacy 
attending these cases is owing to the friction 
of the pustules, in consequence of milking. 
It is probable, that a solution of the supera-. 
cetate of lead would be preferable to irri- 
tating applications. . 
Similar effects are produced in the hands 
of the milkers, attended with febrile symp 
toms, and sometimes with tumours in the 
axilla. Other parts, where the cuticle is 
abraded, or which are naturally destitute 
of that defence, are also liable to the same 
affection, provided active matter is applied. 
It even appears that, in some instances, pus- 
tules have been produced by the application of 
vaccine virus to the sound cuticle. 
case of this kind may be found in a letter 
from Dr. Fowler, of Salisbury, to Dr. Pear- 
son, published in the first work of Dr. Pear- 
son on this subject. 
The spurious cow-pox is white; and an- 
other criterion is, that both in the brute ani- 
mal and in the human subject, when infected 
with the casual cow-pox, the sores occasion~ 
ed by the genuine species are more difficult 


to heal, than those which are occasioned by — 


the spurious kind. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to distinguish the genuine from 
the spurious sort, which is also, in some 
degree, infectious; since a want of such dis~ 
crimination would cause an idea of security 
against the small-pox,; which might prove 
delusive. 


Dr. Jenner has elucidated one point of 


the first importance, relative to the genuine 
cow-pox itself. It had frequently been ob- 
served, that when this disorder prevailed in’ 
a farm, some of the persons who contracted 


The animals are indisposed; and 


One 


it by milking were rendered insusceptible _ 


of the small-pox, while others continued 
liable to that infection. This is owing to 
the different periods at which the disease 


was excited in the human subject ; one per. 


soh, who caught the disease while the virus 
was in an active state, is rendered secure 
from variolous contagion; while another 
who received the infection of the cow-pox 
when it had undergone a decomposition, is 
still susceptible of the small-pox. This un- 
certainty of the prevention, the value of 
which is beyond all calculation, is proba- 
bly the reason why it was not before intro- 
duced into practice. 

From the violent opposition which vac- 
cine inoculation has met with, in conse- 
quence of certain apparent failures in the 
casual way, it may be doubted whether the 
public would ever have adopted the practice, 
had not this fallacy been detected by Dr. 
Jenner. To hith also we are indebted for 
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‘another disebvery ‘Of the ‘first imiportance; 
fidftiely; that the pustule éxcited in the hu- 
ian Subject by vaccitié niatter; yields A 
fltiid OF a Similar Haturé with that which 


labours of Dr. Jeriner. sae 

A considerable number of instances are 
on récord, to prove that farriérs and others 
who reééive infection from the héel of a 
horsé, are either partly or totally deprived of 
the susceptibility of the small-pox. When 
Dr. Jenner first published an account of his 
discoveries, this point was enveloped im 
some degree of obscurity. He then con- 
éeived, that the matter of srease was an 
imperfect preservative against the small-pox. 
This opitiion was founded on the following 
circumstance: It had been remarked, that 
farriers either wholly escaped the small-pox,; 
or had that distemper in a milder manner 
than other people. This; however; is easily 
recontileable to réason, if we only suppose; 
that in sortie cases the infection is cormmtu- 
nicated when the virus possésses all its pro- 
phylactic virtue; and in others, when its 
specific quality is in some measure lost. 

This variation ii the effects produced by 
the virlis of the horse, inclined Dr. Jenner 


to believe that it was modified; and uiider- 


Went some. peculiar alteration in the teats 
of the cow. He now concludes} that it is 
perfect when it excites the genuine disease 
in the cow; yet a considerable advantage is 
derived from its being trarisferred to the 
latter animal, the nipples of which furnish a 
moré obvious and 4 more abundant source 
of this inestimable fluid, than its original 
element the horse. 

This theory, that the preservative against 
variolous contagion is perfect when it issues 
from the fountain-head, and comes imme- 
diately from the hands of nature, is con- 
sonant with reason, and consistent with 
analogy. Thus one obstacle more to the 
universal adoption of the practice is removed. 

Another point respecting vaccine inocu- 
lation, which has been much controverted, 
is the permanency of its effect. Instances 
have been known where persons have es- 
caped the small-pox for a number of years, 
and yet have ultimately proved not insus- 
ceptible of its infection. When such per- 
sons had previously undergone the vaccine 
disease, their apparent security was errone- 
ously ascribed to that cause; but we have 
not even a shadow of proof, that the cow- 
pox possesses in the least degree the pro- 
perty of a temporary prophylactic, since it 
appears not even to retard the eruption of 
the small-pox, where previous infection has 
been received. 

By this remark, it is not meant to be as- 
serted, that it never supersedes or modifies 
the small-pox, for we have great reason to 
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believe that stich beneficial éffects often flow 
ftoti vaccination ; but where’ am eruption of 
the small-pox actually takes place after: vac~ 
einé inoculation, the two diseases frequently 
co-exist; without retarding each other iv the 
stiallest degrees It is; therefore; contrary 
to all reason and analogy; to consider the 
cow-pox as a mere temporary preservative : 
it is nothing less than a perfect and perma- 
nent security against that terrible disease, 

A number of cases are recorded by Dr. 
Jenner; and other authors; who have writ- 
teh on this subject, in which persons who 
have received the cow-pox by casual in- 
fection, twenty, thirty, forty; and fifty years 
before; stilt continued insusceptible of va- 
riolous contagion; im whatever form it was 
applied. 

As the cow-pox destroys the susceptibility 
of the small-pox, so the small-pox destroys 
that of the cow-pox. To this general rule; 
however, # few exceptions are said to have 
occurred: Certain it is, that a pustule has 
now and then been excited by the insertion 
of vaccine virus; in those who have had the 
small-pox, and that this pustule has been 
known to yield the genuine virus ; but it is 
not equally certain that the pustule has been 
perfect in alk respects. Possibly it may 
have been defective in point of size or du-— 
ration ; in respect to its areola, or the lim~« 
pidity of its contents. That such a pustule 
has, in some instances, yielded effectual 
virus, is admitted ; but this is no more than 
what has often happened, in cases where per 
sons who have had the small-pox are a se- 
cond time submitted to that infection in the 
same forms 

The artificial cow-pox in the human sub- 
ject is much milder than the casual disease ; 
and incomparably milder than the small- 
pox, even under the form of inoculation. 
Tt neither requires medicine nor regimen ; 
it. may be practised at any season of the 
year; and, not being infectious by effluvia, 
oné person may be inoculated without en- 
dangering the life of another. 

This affection produces no pustulous 
eruptions. When such attend vaccine in- 
oculation, they are owing to some adven- 
titious cause, such as the small-pox, which 
it is well known may co-exist with the cow- 
pox. The vaccine vesicle is confined to the 
parts where matter is inserted ; it is, there- 
fore, entirely a local and an inoculated 
disease. Nevertheless, it is certain, that 
eruptions of other kinds, in some instances, 
attend vaccine inoculation ; such as a nettle~ 
rash, or an eruption resemblinga tooth-rash, 
but rather larger than what is commonly 
called by that nameg; . 

Among other singularities attending the 
cow-pox, the mildness of the disease, under 
the form of inoculation, has been urged as 
an argument against the practice, the cause 
appearing to ordinary comprehensions, in- 
adequate to the effect, This, it must be 
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allowed, is thé best apology that can be of- 
fered for scepticism on that point; but it 
will weigh but little when put into the scale 
against actual observation, and incontro- 
vertible fact. The efficacy of the cow-pox 
as a safe-guard against the small-pox, rests, 
perhaps, on more extensive evidence, and a 
more solid foundation, than any other axiom 
in the whole circle of medical science can 
boast. 

That the cow-pox is not infectious by ef- 
fluvia, is naturally concluded from its never 
being communicated from one person to 
another in the dairies; where the disease is 
casual, and appears under its worst form. 
The same inference may be drawn from its 
never spreading in a family, when only one 
person is inoculated at a time. To confirm 
this proposition more fully, the vaccine pus- 
tules have been ruptured, and persons who 
have never had the disorder have been suf- 
fered to inhale the effluvia several times a 
day, but to no purpose. This is no more 
than might be expected, in an affection 
where the pustulous appearance on the sur- 
face of the body is nearly local. 

As to the constitutional indisposition, it is 
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seldom considerable, unless there is a com- 


plication of this with some other distemper ; 
and whenever any unfavourable symptoms 
appear, they may in general be traced to 
some other cause. We have indeed great 
reason to believe, that no ill consequence 
ever arises from the cow-pox itself, unless 
from ignorance or neglect. 

But: notwithstanding the symptoms are 
so mild, they frequently occur at a very 
early period. A drowsiness which is one 
of the most common attendants of the dis- 
ease, is often remarked by the parents them- 
selves, within forty-eight hours after the 
matter is inserted. In a majority of cases, 
a slight increase of heat is perceptible, toge- 
ther with an acceleration of the pulse, and 
other signs of pyrexia; but not in such a 
degree as to alarm the most timorous mo- 
ther. Sometimes the patient is restless at 
nights; and now and then a case is met 
with, in which vomiting occurs, but in 
many cases, no constitutional indisposition 
whatever can be perceived. Even then, 
the cow-pox has never failed to prove an 
effectual preservative against the small- 
pox, provided the pustule has been per- 
fect. ; 

_ This being the grand criterion of the se~ 
curity of the patient, too minute an atten- 
tion cannot be paid to its rise, progress, and 
decline. The best mode of inoculating is 
by making a very small oblique puncture 
in the arm, near the insertion of the deltoid 
muscle, with the point of a lancet charged 
with fluid matter. In order to render 
nfection more certain, the instrument may 
be charged again, and wiped upon the 

uncture, 
‘ In places where the patient is likely to 
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be exposed to variolous contagion, it is 
adviseable to inoculate in more places than 
one, but unless there is imminent danger 
of catching the small-pox, it is better not 
to make more than one puncture in each 
arm, lest too much inflammation should 
ensue. ‘ 

The vaccine fluid may be taken for in- 
oculation as soon as a vesicle appears; but 
if the vesicle is punctured at a very early 
period, it is more apt to be injured. When 
virus is wanting for inoculating a consider-~ 
able number, it is better to let the pustule 
remain untouched, till about the eighth day, 
by which time it has in general acquired a 
reasonable magnitude. After that day, if 
the pustule has made the usual progress, 
the matter begins to lose its virtue; but 
it may, in general, be used with safety, 
though with less certainty of producing 
infection, till the areola begins to be 
extensive. 

The first sign of infection commonly 
appears on the third day. A small red 
spot, rather elevated, may be perceived at 
the place where the puncture was made. 


Sometimes, however, the mark of infec- 


tion having succeeded is not visible till a 
much later period. It may be retarded, 
or even entirely prevented, by any other 
disorder, such as dentition, or any com- 
plaint attended with fever, or by extreme 
cold. Another frequent cause of a slow 
progress in the pustule, or a total failure 
of success, is debility. Sometimes it is 
impossible to discover any sign of infec- 
tion for above a fortnight. In this re- 
spect the cow-pox is subject to the same 
laws, and liable. to the same variation, as 
the small-pox. 

When a considerable inflammation ap- 
pears within two or three days after inocu- 
lation, there is reason to suspect that in- 
fection has not taken place; and if sup- | 
puration ensues, that suspicion ought, in 
general, to stand confirmed. - Now and 
then, however, it happens, that after the 
spurious pustule, or more properly speak- 
ing, the phlegmon, has run its course, which 
is within a few days, a vesicle begins to 
appear, bearing every characteristic of the 
genuine vaccine disease, and yielding a 
limpid and efficient virus for future in- 
oculations. In this case the patient is as 
perfectly secured from all danger of the 
small-pox, as if no festering of the puncture 
had preceded. The occurrence of such a 
case, though rare, is worthy to be recorded ; 
because some practitioners have concluded 
a spurious pustule to be a certain proof 
of failure. 

The areola commonly begins to be ex- 
tensive on the ninth day, and to decline 
about the eleventh or twelfth, At this 
period also the pustule begins to dry; the 
first sign of which is'a brown spot in the 
centre, In proportion as this increases 
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the surrounding efflorescence decreases, till 
at length nothing remains but a circular 
scab, of a dark-brown mahogany colour, 
approaching to black. Sometimes it re- 
sembles the section of a tamarind stone; 
and it often retains the depression in the 
centre, which characterises this disease before 
exsiccation takes place. 

Instances have been known, where the 
vaccine pustule, though regular, and per- 
fect in all other respects, has been totally 
destitute of areola; at least, where neither 
the medical practitioner, on visiting the pa- 
tient, nor the attendants have remarked any 
appearance of that symptom. In these 
cases, the patient has proved as insusceptible 
of variolous infection, as if the surrounding 
efflorescence had covered the whole arm. 
It must, however, be confessed that we have 
no proof of the non-existence of an areola 
in these cases. It might have been trivial ; 
it might have been transient; yet it might 
have been effectual. There is, however, 
greater reason to believe, that the surround- 
ing efflorescence, though usually a concomi- 
tant circumstance, is not an essential requi- 
site to the vaccine disease. 

If by any accident the vesicle is ruptured, 
suppuration often ensues. In this case 
more attention than ordinary ought to be 

. paid to the progress, and to all the phe- 
nomena of the local affection; both on 
account of the uncertainty of success in the 
pustule, as a prophylactic; and the greater 
probability of tedious ulceration. 

If there is room for the least doubt of the 
sufficiency of the first inoculation a second 

- ought to be performed without delay. This, 
if unnecessary, is seldom attended with in- 
convenience, and never with danger.  Ei- 
ther no effect is produced, or a slight fester- 
ing, which terminates in a few days. An 
exception occurs, but rarely, where a spu- 
rious, or perhaps, even a genuine pustule, 
takes place, in those persons who are known 
to have had the cow-pox or the small-pox 
already ; but this cannot be the least cause 
of alarm to any one who knows the benign 
character of the distemper. . 

Various topical applications, both stimu- 

_lant and sedative, have been recommended, 
in order to allay the violence of inflamma- 
tion. If the operation for the insertion of 
matter is not unnecessarily severe, nor the 
-pustule irritated by friction,. or pressure, or 
other violence, no such applications are ne- 
cessary. Nevertheless, if either the anxiety 
of the professional man, or the importunity 
of a tender parent, should demand a devi- 
ation from this general rule, any of the fol- 
lowing remedies may be had recourse ‘to. 
The pustule may be touched with very di- 
luted sulphuric acid ; which should be per- 
mitted to remain onthe part half a minute, 
and then be washed off with a sponge 
dipped in cold water. This has been igno- 
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rantly, or artfully, called an escharotic ; 
but any one who tries the application will 
soon discover, that its operation is mild and 
harmless. 

To avoid. cavil and misrepresentation, it 
is better to apply a saturnine lotion; com- 
presses, dipped. in such a lotion, may be ap- 
plied at any time when inflammation runs 
high, and renewed as occasion requires. 

If the pustule should chance to be broken, 
a drop of the liq. plumbi subacet. undi- 
luted, may be applied as an exsiccant ; but 
if ulceration threatens to become obstinate, 
or extensive, a mild cataplasm is the best 
resource. In case the ulceration is only 
superficial, and not attended with immo- 
derate inflammation, a bit of any adhesive 
plaster, spread on linen, will prove the most 
convenient dressing, and seldom fail of 
success. It will, in general, be unneces- 
sary to renew it oftener than every other 
day. 

These minute observations no one will 
despise, unless there be any person so igno- 
rant as not to know that the care of the arm 
is almost the whole duty of the medical 
practitioner in vaccine inoculation ; and that 
nothing disgusts the public so much against 
the practice, as a sore arm, and the ill con- 
sequences which, from a neglect of that 
symptom, too often ensue. 

When fluid virus cannot be procured, it 
is necessary to be cautious how it is pre- 
served in a dry state. The most improper 
mode is that of keeping it on a lancet; for 
the metal quickly rusts, and the vaccine 
matter becomes decomposed. This method, 
however, is as likely to succeed as any, 
when the matter is not to be kept above two 
or three days. If the virus be taken on 
glass, care must be taken not to dilute it 
much; otherwise it will in all probability 
fail. 

Cotton thread is a very commodious ve- 
hicle. If it is intended to be sent to any 
considerable distance, it ought to be repeat- 
edly dipped in the virus. No particular 
caution is necessary with regard to the ex- 
clusion of air; nevertheless, as it can be 
done with so little trouble, and is more 
satisfactory to those who receive the mat- 
ter, it is better to comply with the prac- 
tice. On this account it may be enclosed 


in a glass tube, or in a tobacco-pipe sealed 


at each end, or between two square bits of 
glass, which may, if necessary, be also 
charged with the matter, and wrapped in 
gold-beater’s skin. 

Nothing is :more destructive to the effi- 
cacy of cow-pock matter than heat: on this 
account it must: not be dried near the fire, 
nor kept in a warm place. The advan- 


tage of insertiiig it in a fluid state is so 


great, that it is to be wished every prac- 
titioner would. endeavour to keep a con- 
stant supply for his own use, by inocu- 
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his patients in succession, at such 
as are most likely to answer that 
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lating 
periods 


‘ The rapidity with which this practice now 

preads in various parts of the globe, justi- 
fies our cherishing a hope, that it will ere” 
long extinguish that most dreadful _pesti- 

lence, and perpetual bane of human felicity, 
the small-pox. , 

Va‘rwws. (From varus, unequal, so 
called from the irregularity of its shape.) 
The cuboid. bone is called os varium, from 
its irregular shape. 

VA'RIX. (From varus, i. e. obtortus.) 
A dilatation of a vein. A genus of disease 
in the Class, Locales, and Order, Tumores, 
of Cullen; known by a soft tumour on a 
vein which does not pulsate. Varicose 
veins mostly become serpentine, and. often 
form a plexus of knots, especially in the 
groins and scrotum. 

VAROLI, Costanzo, was born at Bo- 
lognaind 542, and became a professor of phy- 
sic and surgery in his mative city. At thirty 
he was invited by Pope Gregory XIII. to 
settle at Rome as his first physician, and 
professor in the College of Sapienza, He 
was advancing in reputation by his anato- 
mical discoveries, as well as in his practice, 
when a premature death cut him off in 
1573. He was particularly distinguished 
in the Anatomy of the Brain, which he de- 
scribed in his work “* De Nervis Opticis, 
&c.: and among the parts discovered, or 
more accurately demonstrated by him, was 
that-formed by the union of the crura cere- 
bri, and cerebelli, which has been since 
called the Pons Varoli, and which gives 
origin to several nerves. After his death 
was published «¢ De Resolutione Corporis 
Fiumani,” .an anatomical _ compendium, 
chiefly according to the antients, but with 
several new observations. i 

VAS DE/FERENS. (Vas, a yessel, 
and deferens, from defero, to convey. ) A 
duct whith arises from the epididymis, and 
passes through the inguinal ying in the 
-spermatic cord imto the cavity of the pelvis, 
and terminates in the vesicula seminalis. 
Its use is to convey the semen secreted in 
the'testicle, and brought to it by the epididy- 
mis’into the yesicula seminaljs. 

VA'SA BRE/VIA. The arteries which 
~~eome from sthe spleen, and run along the 
Jarge arch ,of the stomach to the dia- 


hragm. 
PIVA'SA DEFERE/NTIA. See Fas de- 

ens. “A 
OTSA VORTICO’SA. The con- 
torted vessels of the choroid membrane of 
the eye. 

VA‘STUS EXTE’RNUS.  (VPastus, 
so:called:from its size.) A large thick, and 
‘fleshy muscle situated on. the outer side 
of the thigh: it arises by a broad thick 
‘tendon, ‘from the lower and anterior part 
ef the great trochanter, and upper part 
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of the linea asperas it likewise adheres: 
by fleshy fibres, to the whole outer edge 
of that rough line. Its fibres descend. 
obliquely forwards, and. after it has. run 
four or five inches downwards, we find it 
adhering to the anterior surface and outer. 
side of the crureus, with which it con-, 
tinues to be connected to the lower part 
of the thigh, where we see it terminating 
in a broad tendon, which is inserted into, 
the upper part of the patella laterally, and 
it sends off an aponeurosis that adheres to 
the head. of the tibia, and is continued down - 
the leg. ; 
VA’STUS INTE’RNUS. This mus- 
cle, which is less considerable than the. 
vastus externus, is situated at the inner side 
of the thigh, being separated from the preced-, 
ing by the rectus. 

It arises tendinous and fleshy from be- 
tween the fore-part of the os femoris, and 
the root of the lesser trochanter, below 
the insertion of the psoas magnus, and 
the iliacus internus; and from all the inner 
side of the linea aspera. Like the vastus 
externus it is connected with the crureus,. 
but it continues loner fleshy than that. 
muscle. <A little above the knee we see 
its outer edge uniting with the inner edge 
of the rectus, after which it is inserted 
tendinous into the upper part and inner’ 
side of the patella, sending off an aponeu- 
rosis which adheres to the upper part. of the 
tibia. 

VEIN. (Vena, from venio, to come, 
because the blood comes throughit.) {Veins 
are long membranous canals, which conti- 
nually become wider, do not pulsate, an 


return the blood from the arteries to the 


heart. All veins originate from the extre- 
mities of arteries only, by anastomosis, and. 
terminate in the auricles of the heart; e. g. 
the vene caye in the right, and the pul- 
monary veins in the left auricle. They 
are composed, like arteries, of three tunics: 
or coats, which are much more slender than 
in the arteries, and are supplied. internally 
with semilunar. membranes, or folds called: 
valves. Their use is to return the blood 
to the heart. . 
_.The blood is returned from every part of 
the body, except the lungs, into the right 
auricle, from three sources: ; 

1. The vena cava superior, which brings 
it from the head, neck, thorax, and superior 
extremities. . 

2. The vena cava inferior, from the ab- 
domen and inferior extremities. 

3. The coronary vein receives it from 
the coronary arteries of the heart. 

1. The vena cava superior. This vein 
terminates in the superior part of the right 
auricle, into. which it eyacuates the blood, 
from the right and left subclavian vein, 
and the vera azygos. The right and left 
subclavian veins receive the blood from 
the head and upper extremities, in the 
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following ‘manner. "The veins ‘of the fin- 
gers, ‘called digitals, receive the ‘blood 
from the digital ‘atteries, and ‘empty it 


The “cephalic of the thumb, which runs 
‘on ‘the back of the hand along the thumb, 
and evacuates itself into the external ra- 
dial. obSi ge 
The -salvatella, which runs along the 
little finger, unites with the former, .and 
empties its blood into the internal and 
external cubital veins. At the bend of 
the fore-arm are ‘three veins, called the 
great cephalic, the ‘basilic, and the me- 
dian. 

The great cephalic tans along the supe- 
rior part of the fore-arm, and receives the 
blood from the external radial. 

The basilic ascends ‘on the under ‘side, 
and receives the blood from ‘the ewternal 
and internal ‘cubital veins, and some branches 
which accompany the brachial artery, called 
vene satellites. 

The median is situated in the middle of 
the fore-arm, and arises from ‘the union of 
_ several ‘branches. ‘These three veins all 
unite above the bend of the arm, and 
form. 

The brachial vein, which receives all 
their blood, and is ‘continued into the-axilla, 
where it is called 

The axillary vein. This receives also 
the blood from ‘the scapula, and superior 
and inferior part» of the chest, by ‘the 
superior and inferior ‘thoracic vein, ‘the 
vena muscularis, and the scapularis. 

The axillary vein then passes under 'the 
ics” where it is called the subclavian, 
which unites with the external and in- 


ternal jugular veins, and the vertebral. 


vein which ‘brings the blood from ‘the 
vertebral sinuses; it receives also ‘the 
blood from the ‘mediastinal, pericardiac, 
diaphragmatic, thymic, internal mammary, 
and ‘laryngeal veins, and ‘then ‘unites with 
its fellow, ‘to form the vena ‘cava superior, 
‘or, as ‘it is ‘sometimes called, ‘vena cava 
descendens. . 

The blood from ‘the external ‘and internal 
parts of the head and face is ‘returned ‘in the 
following ‘manner into ‘the external and 
internal jugulars, which terminate in the 
subclavians. 

The frontal, angular, temporal, aricular, 
sublingual, and occipital veins receive ‘the 
blood ‘from the parts after which ‘they 
are named; these all converge ‘to each 
‘side of the neck, and form <a trunk, called 
‘the external jugular vein. 

The blood from the brain, cerebellum, 
_ medulla oblongata, and membranes of these 
‘parts, is received into ‘the lateral ‘sinuses, 
or veins of ‘the dura mater, one of ‘which 
_ empties its blood through ‘the foramen lace- 

Tum in basi-cranii on each side into theinter- 
nal jugular, which descends-in ‘the neck | by 
‘the carotid arteries, receives the blood :from 


& 


the dhyroideal and internal maaillary veins, 


and empties itself into the subclayians 
within the thorax, Siletar 

The vena azygos receives the blood from 
the bronchial, superior esophageal, vertebral, 
and intercostal veins, and empties it into 
the superior cava. | my 

2. Vena cava inferior. The vena cava 
inferior is the trunk of all the abdominal 
veims and those of the lower extremities, 
from which parts the blood is returned in 
the following manner. The veins of the 
toes, called ‘the digital veins, receive the 
blood. from the digital arteries, and form 
on the back of the foot three branches, 
one on the great toe, called the cephalic, 
another (which runs along the little toe, 
called the vena saphena, and a third on the 
back of the foot, wena dorsalis pedis; and 
those on the sole of the foot evacuate them- 
selves into the plantar veins. 

The three veins on the upper part of the 
foot coming together above the ankle, 
form the anterior tibial; and the plantar 
veins with a branch from the calf -of the 
leg, called the sural vein, form the poste- 
rior tibial; a branch also ascends in the 
direction of the fibula, called the peroneal 
vein. ‘These three branches unite before 
the ham, into one branch, the sudpopliteal 
vein, Which ascends through ‘the ham, carry-~ 
ing all the blood from the foot: it then 
proceeds upon the gue part of the 
thigh, where it is termed the crural or 
femoral vein, receives several muscular 
branches, and passes under Poupart’s liga. 
ment into the cavity of the pelvis, where it 
is called the external iliac. 

The arteries which are distributed ;about 
the pelvis evacuate thei blood into the exter- 
nal hemorrhoidal veins, the hypogastric veins, 
the internal pudendal, the vena magna ipsius 
penis, and obturatory veins, all of which 
~anite in -the pelvis, and form the internal 
iliac vein» 

The external iliac vein receives the 
blood from the external pudendal veins, 
and then nites with the internal iliac at 
the last vertebra of the loins; after which 
it forms with its fellow the vena eava infe- 
rior or ascendens, which ascends on the 
right side of the spine, receiving. the blood 
from the sacral, lumbar, -emulgent, right * 
spermatic veins, and the vena cava:hepatica ; 
and having .arrived at the diaphragm, it 
passes ‘through the right foramen, and 
enters the. right auricle of the heart, into 
which it evacuates all the blood from the 
abdominal viscera and lower extremities. 

Vena cava hepatica. This vein ramifies 
in the substance of the liver, and brings 
the blood into the -vena cava inferior from 
the branches of the wena porte, a, great 


svein which carries the blood from the ab. 


dominal viscera into the substance .of .the 
liver. The trunk of -this vein, about the 


fissure of ‘the liver in which itis situated, 
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is divided into the hepatic and abdominal 
portions. The abdominal portion is com- 
posed of the splenic, meseraic, and internal 
hemorrhoidal veins. _ These three venous 
branches carry all the blood from the 
stomach, spleen, pancreas, omentum, me- 
sentery, gall-bladder, and ‘the small and 
large intestines, into the sinus of the vena 
porte. The hepatic portion of the vena 
porte enters the substance of the liver, 
divides into innumerable ramifications, 
which secrete the bile, and the superfluous 
blood passes into corresponding branches 
of the vena cava hepatica. 

The action of the veins. Veins do not 
pulsate; the blood which they receive 
from the arteriesyflows through them very 
slowly, and is conveyed to the right auricle 
of the heart, by the contractility of their 
coats, the pressure of the blood from the 
arteries, called the wis a tergo, the contrac- 
tion of the muscles, and respiration; and it 
is prevented from going backwards in the 
vein by the valves, of which there are a 
great number. ‘ 

Vesuca pu euaco. A plant which. has 
the power of curing and preventing the 
bite of venomous serpents. 

VetamMe'NTUM BOMByY'CINUM. 
terior soft membrane of the intestines. 

VE‘LUM PE’NDULUM PALA‘TI. 
Velum. Velwm palatinum. ‘The soft palate. 
The soft part of the palate, which forms 
two arches, affixed laterally to the tongue 
and pharynx. 

VENA A’ZYGOS. See Azygos vein. 

Vena meEpine’Nsis. See Medinensis 


VEN 
VENA PO'RTZE. (Vena porte, a 
portando, because through it things are 
carried.) Vena portarum. ‘The great 
vein, situated at the entrance of the liver, 
which receives the blood from the abdo- 
minal viscera, and carries it ito the sub- 
stance of the liver. It is distinguished into 
the hepatic and abdominal portion: the 
former is ramified through the substance 
of the liver, and carries the blood destined 
for the formation of \the bile, which is re- 
turned by branches to the trunk of the 
vena cava; the latter is composed of three 
branches ; viz. the splenic, mesenteric, and 
internal hemorrhoidal veins. See Vein. 
Vena us'crex. The lacteal absorb- 
ents were so called. See Lacteals. 
Venereal disease. 
Syphilis. 
Ve'nrer. <A term formerly applied to 
the larger circumscribed cavities of the body, 
as the abdomen and thorax. 
VENTRICLE. A term given by ana- 
tomists to the cavities of the brain and 
‘heart. See Cerebrum and, Heart. 
VeEnrrYcuLus PULMONA RIS. 
ventricle of the heart. 
Venrricutus succenturia’tus. . That 
-portion of the duodenum, which is sur- 


The right 


The in- | 


See Gonorrhea and 
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rounded by the peritoneum, is sometimess 
large as to resemble a second stomach, and 
is so called by some writers. 

Ve'nus. Copper was formerly so called — 
by the chemists. = ; 

VERA’TRUM. | 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. — 
Class, Polygamia. Order, Monoecia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of white 
hellebore. See Veratrum album. 
/ Vera'rrum a’taum. Helleborus albus. 
Elleborum album. White hellebore, or ve- 
ratrum. Veratrum album : racemo supra- 
decomposito, corollis erectis, of Linnzus. - 
This plant is a native of Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia. Every part of the 
plant is extremely acrid and poisonous, {The 
dried root has no particular smell, but a 
durable, nauseous, and bitter taste, burning 
the mouth and fauces: when powdered, and 
applied to issues, or ulcers, it produces grip- 
ing and purging ; if snuffed up the nose, it 
proves a violent’ sternutatory. . Gesner made 
an infusion of half an ounce of this root 
with two ounces of water; of this he took — 
two drachms, which produced great heat’ 
about the scapulz and in the face and head, 
as well as the tongue and throat, followed 
by singultus, which continued till vomiting 
was excited. Bergius also experienced very 
distressing symptoms, upon tasting this in- 
fusion. The root, taken in large doses, dis- 
covers such acrimony, and operates by the 
stomach and rectum with such violence, 
that blood is usually discharged ; it likewise 
acts very powerfully upon the nervous sys- 
tem, producing great anxiety, tremors, ver- 


tigo, syncope, aphonia, interrupted ison» 


ation, sinking of the pulse, convulsion 
spasms, and death. Upon opening those ~ 
who have died of the effects of this poison, 
the stomach discovered marks of inflamma- 
tion, with corrosions of its internal coat. 
The antients exhibited this active medicine 
in maniacal. cases, and it is said with suc- 
cess. \ The experience of Greding is some- 
what similar: out of twenty-eight cases, in 
which he exhibited the bark of the root col- 
lected in the spring, five were cured. In 
almost every case that he relates, the medi- 
cine acted more or less upon all the excre- — 
tions; vomiting and purging were very ge- 
nerally produced, and the matter thrown off 
the stomach was constantly mixed with 
pile; a florid redness frequently appeared 
on the face, and various cutaneous efflores- 
cences upon the body ; and, in some, pleu-— 
ritic symptoms, with fever, supervened, so 
as to require bleeding ; nor were the more 
alarming affections of spasms and convul- 
sions unfrequent. Critical evacuations were 
also very evident ; many sweating profusely, 
in some the urine’ was considerably increas- — 
ed, in others the saliva and mucous dis- 
charges: and uterine obstructions, of long 
duration, were often removed by its use. 
Veratrum has likewise been found useful 


cad 
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in epilepsy, and other convulsive com- 
plaints: but the diseases in which its effi- 
cacy seems least equivocal, are those of the 
skin, as itch, and different prurient erup- 
tions, herpes, morbus pediculosus, lepra, 
scrophula, &c. ; and in many of these it has 
been successfully employed both internally 
and externally. As a powerful stimulant 
and irritating medicine, its use has been re- 
_ sorted to in desperate cases only, and even 
then it ought first to be exhibited in very 
small doses, as a grain, and in a diluted 
state, and to be gradually increased, accord- 
ing to the effects, which are generally of an 
alarming nature. 
VERA’TRUM NI'GRUM. See Hel- 
leborus niger. 
VERBA‘SCUM. 
from its hairy coat. ) 
1. The name of a genus'of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. Mullein. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the yellow 
and black mullein. 
VERBA'SCUM NIGRUM. 
name of the black mullein. Candela regia: 
._ Tapsus barbatus : eat : Lanaria. 
The Verbascum nigrum, and Verbascum 
thapsus appear to be ordered indifferently 
-by this name in the pharmacopeeias. The 
flowers, leaves, and roots, are used occa- 
sionally as mild adstringents. The leaves 
possess a roughish taste, and promise to be 
of service in diarrhceas and other debilitated 
states of the intestines. 
VERBA'SCUM THA’PSUS. 
name of the yellow mullein. 
cum nigrum. 


~ VERBE'NA. (Quasi herbena, a name 
of distinction for all herbs used in sacred 
rites.) Vervain. ~ t 

1. The name oP genus of plants in the 
Linnean systems Class, Decandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the ver- 
vain. See Verbena officinalis. 

VERBENA Foa'mMina. The hedge mus- 
tard is sometimes so called. See Erysi- 
mume 

Verpr’Na orricina Lis. ‘The systematic 
name of vervain. _Verbenaca. Peristerium. 
Hierobotane cephalalgia. Herba sacra. Ver- 
vain. ‘This plant is destitute of odour, and 
to the taste manifests but a slight degree of 
bitterness and adstringency. In former times 
the verbena seems to have been held sacred, 
and was employed in celebrating the sacri- 
ficial rites ; and with a view to this, more 
than the natural power of the plant, it was 
worn suspended about the neck as an 
amule 

This practice, thus founded on supersti- 
tion, was, however, in process of time, 
adopted in medicine ; and, therefore, to ob- 
tain its virtues more effectually, the vervain 


(Quast barbascum, 


The systematic 


The systematic 
See Verbas- 
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was directed to be bruised before it was ap- 
pended to the neck ; and of its good effects 
thus used for inveterate head-aches, Fo- 
restus relates a remarkable instance. In 
still later times it has been employed in the 
way of cataplasm, by which we are told the 
most severe and obstinate cases of cephalal- 
gia have been cured, for which we have the 
authorities of Etmuller, Hartman, and more 
especially De Haén. Notwithstanding these 
testimonies in favour of vervain, it has de- 
servedly fallen into disuse in Britain; nor 
has the pamphlet of Mr. Morley, written 
professedly to recommend its use in scro- 
phulous affections, had the effect of restor- 
ing its medical character. This gentleman 
directs the root of vervain to be tied with a 
yard of white satin ribbonround the neck, 
where it is to remain till the patient recovers. 
He also has recourse to infusions and oint- 
ments prepared from the leaves of the plant, 
and occasionally calls in aid the most active 
medicines of the Materia Medica. 

VERDIGRIS. An impure subacetate 
of copper. It is prepared’ by stratifying 
copper plates with the husks of grapes, after 
the expression of their juice, and when they 
have been kept for some time imperfectly 
exposed to the air, in an apartment warm 
but not too dry, so as to pass to a state of 
fermentation, whence a quantity of vinegar 
is formed. - The copper-plates are placed 
in jars in strata, with the husks thus pre- 
pared, which are covered. At the end of 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty days these are 
opened: the plates have an efflorescence 
on their surfaces of a green colour and silky 
lustre: they are repeatedly moistened with 
water; and at length a crust of verdigris is 
formed, which is scraped off by a knife, is 
put into bags, and dried by exposure of 
these to the air and sun. It is of a green 
colour, with a slight tint of blue. 

In this preparation the copper is oxy- 
dized, probably by the atmospheric air, aided 
by the affinity of the acetic acid ; and a por- 
tion of this acid remains in combination 
with the oxyde, not sufficient, however, to 
produce its saturation. When acted on by 
water, the acid, with such a portion of oxyde 
as it can retain in solution, are dissolved, 
and the remaining oxyde is left undissolved. 
From this analysis of it by the action of wa- 
ter, Proust inferred that it consists of 43 of 
acetate of copper, 27 of black oxyde of cop- 
per, and 30 of water, this water not being 
accidental, but existing in it in intimate 
combination. 

Verdigris is used as a pigment in some of 
the processes of dyeing, and in surgery it is 
externally applied as a mild detergent in 
cleansing foul ulcers, or other open wounds, 
On account of its virulent properties, it 
ought not to be used as a medicine withont 
professional advice ; and incase any portion 
of this poison be seridentetty swallowed. 
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émetics should be first given, and afterwards 
‘cold water, gently alkalized, ought to be 
drunk in abundance. 
 VERHEYEN, Puttur, was born in 
1648 at Vesbronck, in the country of Waes, 
and assumed the clerical profession ; but an 
iflammation of his leg having rendered 
_ amputation necessary, he was determined 
afterwards to study medicine. He accord- 
ingly graduated and settled at Louvain, 
where he was nominated professor of ana- 
tomy in 1689, and four years after of sur- 
gery also. His application was indefati- 
gable, so that he attained distinguished 
eminence, and attached to his school a great 
number of disciples. His celebrity was 
principally the result of a work, entitled, 
s¢ Anatomia Corporis Humani,” which 
passed through many editions with improve- 
ments, and superseded the Compendium of 
Bartholine. He published also a Compen- 
dium of Medicine, a Treatise on Fevers, &c. 
Versuicr. An acid liquor prepared 
from grapes or apples, that are unfit to be 
converted into wine or cyder. It is also 
made from crabs. It is principally used in 
sauces and ragouts, though it sometimes 
forms an ingredient in medicinal compo- 
sitions. 
Vermicuza’ris. See Sedum acre. 
VeERMirorM PRocEss. Protuberantia ver- 
miformis. The substance which unites the 
two hemispheres of the cerebellum like a 
ring, forming a process. It is called vermi- 
form, from its resemblance to the con- 
tortions of worms. : 
VERMIFUGES. (Vermifuga, from 
vermis, a worm, and fugo, to drive away.) 
See Anthelminiics. 
Vermillion. See Cinnabar. 
Ve'Rmis MoRpIcANS. Vermis repens. 
A species of herpetic eruption on the skin. 
Vr'RMis TERRE stTRIs. See Larth-worm. 
VERNEY, Guicuarp-JosEerH pu, was 
the son of a physician at Tours, and born in 
1648. After studying at Avignon, he re- 
moved, at nineteen, to Paris, where he ac- 
quired high reputation as an anatomical lec- 
turer. He was admitted, nine years after, 
into the Academy of Sciences, whose me- 
moirs he enriched by his researches in natural 
history. In 1679 he was nominated pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the Royal Gardens. 
His work on the Organ of Hearing appear- 
ed about four years after, and was trans- 
lated into various languages. He continued 
the pursuit of natural history with great 
ardour, and even to the detriment of his 
health, yet he was enabled, by a good con- 
stitution, to reach his eighty-second year. 
He bequeathed his valuable anatomical pre- 
parations to the academy. After his death 
a treatise on the Diseases of the Bones was 
published from his manuscripts; and sub- 
sequently various other papers, under the 
title of ** Giuvres Anatom.”’ 
VERONICA. 1. The name of a ge- 


the eye. 
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nus of plants in the Linnwan system. Class, 
Diandria.. Order, Monogynia. Speedwell, 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the male 
veronica. See Veronica officinalis. 

VERONICA OFFICINA’LIS. 
name of the plant which is called in the 
pharmacopeias Veronica mas. Thea Ger- 
manica. Betonica pauli. Chamedrys. 
ronica officinalis ; spicis lateralibus pedun« 
culatis ; foliis oppositis ; caule procumbente, of 
Linnzus, is not unfrequent on dry barren 
grounds and heaths, as that of Hampstead, 
flowering in June and July. ‘This plant 
was formerly used as a pectoral against 
coughs and asthmatic affections, but it is 
now justly forgotten. 


VERONICA BECCABU NGA. Beccabunga. 
Anagallis aquatica. Laver Germanicum, 
veronica aquatica. Cepea.  Water-pim-~ 


pernel and brooklime. The plant which 
bears these names, is the Veronica becca- 
bunga; racemis lateralibus, foltis ovatis pla- 
nis, caule repente, of Linneus. It was 
formerly considered of much use in several 
diseases, and was applied externally to 
wounds and ulcers: but if it have any pe- 
culiar efficacy, it is to.be derived from its 
antiscorbutic virtue. Asa mild refrigerant 
juice, it is preferred where an acrimonious 
state of the fluids prevails, indicated by pru- 
rient eruptions upon the skin, or in what has 
been called the hot scurvy. To derive 
much advantage from it, the juice ought to 
be taken in large quantities, or the fresh 
plant eaten as food. 

VerricuLa Ris tu’Nica. The retina of 

VE‘/RTEBRZ. (From verto, to turn.) 
The spine is a long bony column, whic 


extends from the head to the lower part of 


the trunk, and is composed of irregular 
bones; which are called vertebre. - 

The spine may be congidered as being 
composed of twoirregular pyramids, which 
are united to e#th other in. that part of the 
loins where thé last of the lumbar vertebrae 
is united to the os sacrum. 

The vertebree, which form the upper and 
longest pyramid are called true vertebrz ; 
and those which compose the lower pyramid, 
or the os sacrum and coccyx, are termed 
false vertebze, because they do not in every | 
thing resemble the others, and particularly 
because, in the adult state, they become 
perfectly immoveable, while the upper ones 
continue to be capable of motion. For it | 
is upon the bones of the spine that the body 
turns, and their name has its derivation 
from the Latin verb verto, to turn, as ob- 
served above. 

The true vertebree, from their situations 
with respect to the neck, back, and. loins, 
are divided into three classes, of cervical, 
dorsal, and lumbar vertebre. We will first. 
consider the general structure of all these, 
and then separately describe their different 
classes, | 


The systematic 


oe. 


Tn each of the vertebrae, as in other bones, 
we may remark the body of the bone, its 
processes and cavities. The body may be 
compared to part of a cylinder cut off 
transversely ; convex before, and concave 
behind, where it makes part of the cavity 
“of the spine. . 

Each vertebra has commonly seven pro- 
cesses. The first of these is the spinous 
process, which is placed at the back part of 
the vertebra, and gives the name of spine to 
the whole of this bony canal. Two others 
are called transverse processes, from their 
situation with respect to the spine, and are 
placed on each side of the spinous process. 
The four others, which are called oblique 
processes, are much smaller than the other 
three. There are two of these on the 
upper and two on the lower part of each 
vertebra, rising from near the basis of the 
transverse processes. They are sometimes 
called articular processes, because they are 
articulated with each other; that is, the two 
superior processes of one vertebra are arti- 
culated with the two inferior processes of 
the vertebra above it; and they are called 
oblique processes, fi their situation with 
respect to the processes with which they are 
articulated. These oblique processes are 
articulated to each other by a species of 
ginglymus, and each process is covered at 
its articulation with cartilage. 

There is in every vertebra, between its 

‘body and apophyses, a foramen, large 
enough to admit a finger. These foramina 
correspond with each other through all the 
vertebre, and forma long bony conduit, 
_ for the lodgment of the spinal marrow. 
i Besides this great hole, there are four 
notches on each side of every vertebra, be- 
tween the oblique processes and the body of 
the vertebra. Two of these notches are at 
‘the upper, an 0 at the lower part of the 
bone. Lach of the inferior notches, meet- 
ing with one of the superiogfnotches of the 
vertebra below it, forms a foramen; whilst 
the superior notches do the same with the 
inferior notches of the vertebra above it. 
These four foramina form passages for 
blood-vessels, and for the nerves that pass 
out of the spine. 

The vertebre are united together by 
means of a substance, compressible like cork, 
which forms a kind of partition between 
the several vertebre. This intervertebral 
substance seems, in the foetus, to approach 
nearly to the nature of ligaments; in the 
adult it has a great resemblance to cartilage. 
‘When cut horizontally, it appears to consist 
of concentrical curved fibres, externally it is 
firmest and hardest; internally it becomes 
thinnér and softer, till at length, in the 
centre, we find it in the form of a mucous 
substance, which facilitates the motions of 
. the spine. 

Genga, an Italian anatomist, long ago 
observed, that the change which takes place 
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in these intervertebral cartilages, (as. thiey. 
are usually called) in advanced life, occa~ 
sions the decrease in stature, and the stoop- 


ing forwards, which are usually to be ob 


in old people. The cartilages then become 
shrivelled, and consequently lose, in a great 
measure, their elasticity. But, besides this 
gradual effect of old age, these cartilages 
are subject to a temporary diminution, from 
the weight of the body in an erect posture, 
So that people who have been long standing, 
or who have carried a considerable weight, 
are found to be shorter than when they have 
been long in bed. Hence we are taller in 
the morning than at night. This fact, 
though seemingly obvious, was not ascer- 
tained till of late years. The difference in 
such cases depends on the age and size of 
the subject; in tall, young people, it will be 
nearly an inch; but in older, or shorter per- 
sons, it will be less considerable. 
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Besides the connection of the several ver- 


tebrz, by means of these cartilages, there 


are likewise many strong ligaments, which 


unite the bones of the spine to each other. | 


Some of these ligaments are external, and 
others internal. Among the external liga- 
ments, we observe one which is common to 
all the vertebra, extending, in a longitudinal 
direction, from the fore-part of the body of 
the second vertebra of the neck, over all the 
other vertebra, and becoming broader as it 
descends towards the os sacrum, where it 
becomes thinner, and gradually disappears, 
This external longitudinal ligament, if we 
may so call it, is strengthened by other 
shorter ligamentous fibres, which pass from 
one vertebra to another, throughout the 
whole spine. The internal ligament, the 
fibres of which, like the external one, are 
spread in a longitudinal direction, is extend- 
ed over the back part of the bodies of the 
vertebree, where they help to form the cavity 
of the spine, and reaches from the foramen 
magnum of the occipital bone to the os 
sacrum. 

We may venture to remark, that all the 
vertebre diminish in density and firmness 
of texture, in proportion as they increase in 
size, so that the lower vertebre, though 
larger, are not so heavy in proportion as 
those above them. In consequence of this 
mode of structure, the size of the vertebree 


is increased without adding to their weight 3 


and this is an object of no little importance, © 


in a part of the body, which, besides flexibi- 
lity and suppleness, seems to require light- 
ness as one of its essential properties. 


Ms 


In the foetus, at the ordinary time of — 


birth, each vertebra is found to be composed 
of three bony pieces, connected by cartilages 
which afterwards ossify. One of these pieces 
is the body of the bone; the other two are 
the posterior and lateral portions, which 


form the foramen for the medulla spinalis, | 


The oblique processes are at that time com- 
plete, and the sag processes beginning 
302 
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. to be formed, but the spinous processes are 


_ totally, wanting. 

_ The cervical vertebre. are seven in num- 

_ ber, their bodies are smaller and of a firmer 
texture than the other bones of the spine. 
The transverse processes of these vertebrae 
are short, and forked for the lodgment of 
muscles ; and, at the bottom of each of these 
processes, there is a foramen, for the passage 
of the cervical artery and vein. The spin- 
ous process of each of these vertebre is like- 


- wise shorter than the other vertebre, and 


forked at its extremity; by which means it 
allows a more convenient insertion to the 
muscles of the neck. Their oblique pro- 
cesses are more deserving of that name than 
either those of the dorsal or lumbar verte- 
bre. _ The uppermost of these processes are 
slightly concave, and the lowermost slightly 
convex. ‘This may suffice for a general de- 
scription of these vertebre ; but the first, 
second, and seventh, deserve to be spoken of 


more particularly. The first, which is called - 


Atlas, from. its supporting the head, differs 
from all the other vertebre of the spine. It 
forms a kind of bony ring, which may be 
divided into its anterior and posterior arches, 
and its lateral portions. , Of these, the an- 
terior arch is the smallest and flattest; at the 
middle of its convex fore-part we observe a 
small tubercle which is here what the body 
is in the other vertebre. To this tubercle a 
ligament is attached, which helps to strength- 
en the articulation of the spine with the os 
occipitis. The back part of this anterior 
portion is concave, and covered with carti- 
lage, where it recelves the odontoid process 
of the second vertebra. The posterior por- 
tion of the vertebra, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the posterior arch, is larger than the 
anterior one. | Instead of a spinous process, 
we observe arising, or tubercle, larger than 
that which we have just now described, on 
the fore-part of the bone. The lateral por- 
tions of the vertebra project, so as to form 
what are called the transverse processes, one 
on each side, which are longer and larger 
than the transverse processes of the other 
vertebre. They terminate in a roundish 
tubercle, the end of which has a slight bend 
downwards. Like the other transverse pro- 
cesses, they are perforated at their basis, for 
the passage of the cervical artery. But, be- 
sides these transverse processes, we observe, 
both on the superior and inferior surface of 
these lateral portions of the first vertebra, an 
articulating surface, covered with cartilage, 
answering to the oblique processes in the 
other vertebra. |The uppermost of these are 
oblong, and slightly concave, and their ex- 
ternal edges rise somewhat higher than their 
internal brims. They receive the condyloid 
processes of the os occipitis, with which 
they are articulated by a species of gingly- 
mus. The lowermost articulating surfaces, 
or the inferior oblique processes, as they are 
called, are large, concaye, and circular, and 
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are formed for receiving the superior oblique 
“processes of the second vertebra; so that the 


atlas differs from the rest of the cervical ver- — 


‘tebree in receiving the bones, with which it 
is articulated both above and below. In 
the foetus we find this vertebra composed of 
five, instead of three pieces, as in the other. 
vertebre. One of these is the anterior arch; 
the other four are the posterior arch and the 


sides, each of the latter being composed of _ 


two pieces. The transverse process, on each 
side, remains long in a state of epiphysis with 
respect to the rest of the bone. ar 

The second vertebra is called dentata, from. 
the process on the upper part of its body, 
which has been, though perhaps improperly, 
compared to a tooth. 
is the most remarkable part of the vertebra, 
is a of cylindrical shape, slightly flattened, 
however, behind and before. Anteriorly it 
has a convex, smooth, articulating surface, 
where it is received by the atlas, as we ob- 
served in our description of that vertebra. 
At is by means of this articulation that the 
rotatory motion of the head is performed ; 
the articulation of the os occipitis with the 


superior oblique processes of the first verte~_ 


bra, allowing only a certain degree of motion 
backwards and forwards, so that when we 
turn the face either to the right or left, the 
atlas moves upon this odontoid process of the 
second vertebra. But as the face cannot 
turn a quarter of a circle, that is, to the 
shoulder, upon this vertebra alone, without 
being liable to injure the medulla spinalis, 
we find that all the cervical vertebrae concur 
in this rotatory motion, when it is in any 
considerable degree; and indeed we see 
many strong ligamentous fibres arising from | 
the sides of the odontoid process, and pass~ 
ing over the first vertebra, to the os occipitis, 
which not only strengthen the articulation of 
these. bones with each other, but serve to 
regulate and. limit their motion. Itis on this 
account that the name of moderators has 
sometimes been given to these ligaments. 
The transverse processes of the vertebra 
dentata are short, inclined downwards and 
forked at their extremities. Its spinous 
‘process is short and thick. Its superior 
oblique processes are slightly convex, and 
somewhat larger than the articulating sur- 
faces of the first vertebra, by which me-, 
chanism, the motion of that bone upon this 
second vertebra is performed with’ greater 
safety. Its inferior oblique processes have 
nothing singular in their structure. 

The seventh vertebra of the neck differs 
from the rest chiefly in having its. spinous 
process of a greater length, so that, upon 
this account, it has been sometimes called 
vertebra prominens. 

The dorsal vertebre, which are twelve in 
number, are of a middle size, between the 
cervical and lumbar vertebree; the upper 
ones gradually losing their resemblance to. 
those of the neck, and the lower ones com- 


This process, which 
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ing nearer to those of the loins. The bodies 
of these vertebree are more flattened at their 
sides, more convex before, and more con- 
cave behind, than the other bones of the 
spine. Their upper and lower surfaces are 
horizontal.. At their sides we observe two 
depressions, one at their upper, and the other 
at their lower edge, which, united with simi- 


lar depressions in the vertebre above and- 


below, form articulating surfaces, covered 
with cartilage, in which the heads of. the 
ribs are received. These depressions, how- 
ever, are not exactly alike in all the dorsal 
vertebre ; for we find the head of the first 
rib articulated solely with the first of these 
vertebre, which has therefore the whole of 
the superior articulating surface within itself, 
independent of the vertebra above it. We 
may likewise observe a similarity in this 
respect in the eleventh and twelfth of the 
dorsal vetebrze, with which the eleventh and 
twelfth ribs are articulated separately. Their 
spinous processes are long, flattened at the 
sides, divided at their upper and back part 
into two surfaces by a middle ridge, which 
is received by a small groove in the-inner 
part of the spinous process immediately 
above it, and connected to it by a ligament. 
‘These spinous processes are terminated by a 
kind of round tubercle, which slopes con- 
siderably downwards, except in the three 
lowermost vertebre, where they are shorter 
and more erect. Their transverse processes 
are of considerable length and thickness, and 
are turned obliquely backwards. Anteriorly 
they have an articulating surface, for receiy- 
ing the tuberosity of the ribs, except in the 
eleventh and twelfth of the dorsal vertebre 
_to which the ribs are articulated by their 
heads only. In the last of these vertebree 
the transvere processes are very short and 
thick, because otherwise they would be apt 
to strike scale the lowermost ribs, when 
we bend the body to either side. 

The lumbar vertebrae, the lowest of the 
true vertebra, are five in number. They 
are larger than the dorsal vertebra. Their 
bodies are extremely prominent, and nearly 
of a circular form at their fore-part ; poste- 
riorly they are concave. Their intermediate 
cartilages are of considerable thickness, es- 
pecially anteriorly, by which means the cur- 
vature of the spine forwards, towards the 
abdomen, in this part, is greatly assisted, 
‘Their spinous processes are short and _ thick, 
of considerable breadth, erect, and termi- 
nated by a kind of tuberosity. Their ob- 
lique processes are of considerable thickness; 
the superior ones are concave, and turned 
inwards; the inferior ones convex,’ and 
turned outwards. Their transverse processes 
are thin and long, except in the first and 
last vertebra, where they are much shorter, 
that the lateral motions of the trunk might 
not be impeded. The inferior surface of all 
these vertebre is slightly oblique, so that the 

_ fore-part of the body of each is somewhat 
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thicker than its hind-part; but this is more 
particularly observable in the lowermost ver- 
tebra, which is connected with the os sacrum. 
Many anatomists describe the os sacrum and 
the os coccygis when considering the bones 
of the spine, whilst others regard them as 
belonging .more properly to the pelvis. 
These bones the reader may consult. It 
now remains to notice the uses of the spine. 
We find the spinal marrow lodged in this — 
bony canal, secure from external injury. It — 
defends the thoracic and abdominal viscera, 
and forms a pillar which supports the head, 
and gives a general firmness to the whole 
trunk. 

To give it a firm basis, we find the bodies 
of the vertebrz gradually increasing in 
breadth as they descend; and to fit it for 
a variety of motion, it is composed. of a 
great number of joints, with an interme- 
diate elastic substance, so that to great 
firmness there is added a perfect flex- 
ibility. 

‘We have already observed, that the lower- 
most and largest vertebrae are not so heavy 
in proportion as those above them; their 
bodies being more spongy, excepting at 
their circumference, where they are more 
immediately exposed to pressure; so that 
nature seems every where endeavouring to 
relieve us of an unnecessary weight of bone. 
But behind, where the spinal marrow is 
more exposed to injury, we find the pro- 
cesses composed of very hard bone; and 
the spinous processes are in general placed 
over each other in a slanting direction, so 
that a pointed instrument cannot easily get 
between them, excepting in the neck, where 
they are almost perpendicular and leave 
a greater space between them. Hence, 
in some countries, it is usual to kill cattle 
by thrusting a pointed instrument between 
the occiput and the atlas, or between the 
atlas and the second vertebra. Besides 
these uses of the vertebre in defending 
the spinal marrow, and in articulating the 
several vertebree, as is the case with the 
oblique processes, we shall find that they 
all serve to form a greater surface for the 
lodgment of muscles, and to enable the 
latter to act more powerfully on the trunk, 
by affording them a lever of considerable 
length. 

In the neck, we see the spine projecting 
somewhat forwards, to support the head, 
which without this assistance, would require 
a greater number of muscles. Through the 
whole length of the thorax it is carried in a _ 
curved direction backwards, and thus adds 
considerably to the cavity of the chest, and 
consequently affords more room to the 
lungs, heart, and large blood-vessels. In 
the loins, the spine again projects forwards, 
in a direction with the centre of gravity, 
by which means the body is easily kept in 
an erect posture; for otherwise we should 
be liable to fall forwards. But, at’ its in,. 
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ferior part, it again recedes backwards, 
and helps to form a cavity called the pel- 
vis, in which the urinary bladder,  intes- 
tinum rectum, and other viscera, are 
placed, ¥ j ; 
In a part of the body that is composed 
of so great a number of bones, and con- 
structed for such a variety of motion, as 
the spine is, luxation is more to be exe 
pected than fracture; and this is very 
wisely guarded against in every direction, 
by the many processes that are to be found 
in each vertebra, and by the cartilages, 
ligaments, and other means, of. connection, 
which we have described as uniting them 

together. a 
VERTEBRAL ARTERY. Arteria vertebralis. 

A branch of the subclavian, proceeding 

through the vertebre to within the cranium, 

where, with its fellow, it forms the basilary 
artery, the internal auditory, and the poste- 
tior artery of the dura mater, 

VE’RTEX. The crown of the head. 

- Verrica’t1a o'ssa. See Parictal bones. 
Ve’aticis os. See Parietal bones. 
VERTIGO.  Giddiness. 

Vervains See Verbena. 

Vervain, female. See Erysimum 
_ VESA’LIUS, Anprew, was born at 
Brussels about the year 1514, After pur- 
suing his studies at different universities, and 
serving for two years professionally with the 

Imperial army, he settled at Padua,and taught 

anatomy with great applause; which he 

subsequently continued. at some other schools 
in Italy. In 1544 he became physician 
to Charles V., and resided chiefly at the 
Imperial Court. About twenty years after, 
in the midst of his professional career, an 
~ extraordinary circumstance occurred, which 
was the cause of his ruin. Being sum- 
moned to examine the body of a Spanish 
gentleman, and having begun the operation 
too precipitately, the heart was observed to 
palpitate ; in consequence of which he was 
‘accused before the Inquisition: but the in- 
terposition of Philip II. procured him to 
_ be merely enjoined to make a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. While at Jerusalem he 
was invited to the anatomical chair at Pa- 
dua, but on his return the ship was wrecked 
on the coast of Zante, where he soon after 
died, Vesalius has been represented as the 
first person, who rescued anatomy from, the 
slavery imposed upon it by deference to an- 
tient opinions, and led the way to modern 
improvements. His first publication of note 
was a setof Anatomical Tables, which was 
soon followed by his great work ‘“ De Cor- 
poris Humani Fabrica,’’ printed at Basil in 
1543, and often since in several countries. 
The earliest. impressions of the plates are 
most valued, but the explanations were 

made subsequently more correct. In a 

treatise “‘ De Radicis Chine Usu,”’ he se- 

verely criticised the errors of Galen, which 
engaged him in a controversy with Fallo~- 
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pius, His medical and surgical writings 
are not held in much estimation, » 

. VESA'NLA. (From Vesanus, a mad 
man.) The fourth order in the Class, New- 
roses, Of Cullen’s nosological arrangement ; 


comprehending diseases in which the judg-_ 


ment is impaired, without either coma or 
pyrexia. * 

VESI'CA. (Dim. of vas, a vessel.) A 
bladder. 

VESI’CA FE’LLIS. The gall-blad- 
der. See Gaill-bladder. 

VESI'CA URINA’‘RIA. The uti- 
nary bladder. See Urinary-bladder. 

VESICATORIES. (Vesicatoria, from 
vesica, a bladder ; because they raise a blad- 
der.) See Epispastics. 

VESICLE. (Vesicula, a diminutive of 
vesica, a bladder.) An elevation of the 
cuticle, containing a transparent watery 
fluid. 


Vesrouta Fetus. The gall-bladder. 


Vesi'cutm viva Ba’RBARa. The con~ 
fluent small-pox. 
Vesi'cuLe civerva’rum. The thrush. 


VESIYCULZ PULMONALES. 
The air cells which compose the greatest 


part of the lungs, and are situated at the 


termination of the bronchia. 

VESI’CULZ SEMINA’LES. Two 
membranous receptacles, situated on the 
back part of the bladder above its neck. 
The excretory ducts are called ejaculatory 
ducts. They proceed to the aba into 


which they open by a peculiar orifice at _ 


the top of the verumontanum. They have 
vessels and nerves from the neighbouring 
parts, and are well supplied with absor- 
bent vessels, which proceed to the lym-~ 
phatic glands about the loins, The use 
of the vesiculz seminales is to receive the 
semen brought into them by the vasa de- 
ferentia, to retain, somewhat inspissate, 
and to excern it sub cottu into the urethra, 
from whence it is propelled into the vagina 
uteri. , 

Vesicular fever. See Pemphigus. 

VESTIBULUM. A round cavity of 
the internal ear, between the cochlea and 
semicircular canals, in which are an oval 


opening communicating with the cavity of , 


the tympanum and the orifices of the semi- 
circular canals. It is within this cavity and 
the semicircular canals, that the new appa- 
ratus, discovered by the celebrated neurolo- 
gist Scarpa, lies. He has demonstrated 
membranous tubes, connected loosely by 
cellular texture, within the bony semicircu- 
lar canals, each of which is dilated in the 
cavity of the. vestibule into an ampulla ; 
it is upon these ampulle, which commu- 
nicate by means of an alveus communis; 
that branches of the portio mollis. are, 
expanded. 
Veto'nica.co’rpi. See Betonica. 


VI'BEX. (Vibew, sing., plus Vibices.)- 
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The large purple spots which appear under 
the skin in certain malignant fevers. 

VIBRI'SSA. © (Vibrissas from vibro, 
to quaver.) Hairs growing in the nos- 
trils. See Capillus. 

VICHY WATER. Is obtained from 
the tepid mineral springs that arise in the 
vicinity of Vichy, in France: On account 
of its chalybeate and alkaline ingredients, 
it is taken internally, being reputed to be 
of great service in bilious colics, diarrhceas, 
and in disorders of the stomach, especially 
such as arise from a relaxed or debilitated 
state of that organ. 

These waters are likewise very useful 
when employed as a tepid bath, particu- 
larly in rheumatism, sciatica, gout, &c. 
by combining the internal use with the ex- 
ternal application, they have often effected 
a cure where other remedies had failed to 
afford relief. 

Vi'cra va’sa. The systematic name of 
the common bean plant. It is a native of 
Egypt. There are many varieties. Beans 
are very wholesome and nutritious to those 
whose stomachs are strong, and accustomed 
to the coarser modes of living. In delicate 
stomachs they produce flatulency, dyspepsia, 
cardialgia, &c. especially when old. See 
Leguminas . 

Victoria’LIs LO'NGA. 
rialis. 

VIEUSSENS, Raymonp, was born at 
a village in Rovergne, graduated at Mont- 
pellier, and in 1671 was chosen physician to 
the Hospital of St. Eloy. The result of 
his anatomical researches in this situation 
was published under the title of Neurology, 
and gained him great reputation. His 
name became known at Court, and Mad. 
de Montpensier made him her physician. 
After her death he returned to Montpellier, 
and directed his attention to chemistry; and 
haying found an acid in the caput mortuum 
of the blood, he made this the ground-work 
of a new medical theory. In advanced life 
his writings were multiplied without aug- 
menting his reputation. He died in 1726. 

VIGILANCE. Pervigilium. Vigilance, 
when attended by anxiety, pain in the head, 
loss of appetite, and diminution of strength, 
is by Sauvages and Sagar, considered as a 
genus of disease, and is called agrypnia« 

VERRU'CA. A wart. 

Verruca nia. (From Verruca, a wart; 
because it was supposed to destroy warts, ) 
The herb turnsole. 

VI'NCA. (From vincio, to bind; be- 
cause of its usefulness in making bands.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Monogynia. ‘The herb periwinkle, or per- 
vincle. 

Vi'nca minor. The systematic name of 
the lesser periwinkle. Vinca pervinca. Cle- 
matis daphnoides major. It possesses bitter 
and adstringent virtues; and is said to be 


See Allium victos 


/ lebore. 
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efficacious in stopping nasal hemorrhages 
when bruised and put into the noses Boiled 
it forms a useful adstringent gargle in com= 
mon sore throat, and it is given by some in 
phthisical complaints, 4 

Vi'ncA vervinca. See Vinea minors 

Vinceto’xicum. (From vinco, to over= 
come, and foxicum, poison; so named from 
its supposed virtues of resisting and expel- 
ling poisons.) See Asclepias, 

Vine. See Vitis. 

Vine, white. See Bryonia alba. 

Vine; wild. See Bryonia alba. 

Vinegar. See Acetum. 

Vinegar, distilled. See Acetume 

Vinegar, spirits of. See Acetum. 

VINUM. See Wine. 

Vi'xum a/tors: Wine of aloes. . For~ 
merly known by the names of tinctura 
hier@, and tinctura sacra. ‘ Take of ex- 
tract of spiked aloe, eight ounces; canella 
bark, two ounces; wine, six pints; proof 
spirits, two pints. Rub the aloes into 
powder with white sand, previously cleansed 
from any impurities: rub the canella-bark 
also into powder; and after having mixed 
these powders together, pour on the wine 
and spirit. Macerate for fourteen days, 
occasionally shaking the mixture, and 
afterwards strain.”” A stomachic purgative, 
calculated for the aged and phlegmatic, 
who are not troubled with the piles. ‘The 
dose is from half to a whole fluid ounces 

Vi'xum antimo’N. In small doses this 
proves alterative and diaphoretic, and a 
large dose emetic; in which last intention 
it is the common emetic for children. 

ViNuM ANTIMO/NIL TARTARIZA TI 
Antimonium tartarizatum. 

Vi'num re'Rei. Wine of iron, formerly 
called vinum chalybeatum. ‘ Take of iron 
filings, two ounces ; wine, two pints, Mix 
and set the mixture by for a month, occa- 
sionally shaking it; then filter it through 
paper.’’ For its virtues, see Ferrum tarta~ 
rizatum. 

Vi'num reecacua’NHa&®. Wine of ipe- 
cacuanha. ‘“ Take of ipecacuanha-root, 
bruised two ounces; wine, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain.”’ The 
dose, when used as an emetic, is from two 
fluid drachms to half a fluid ounce. - 

Vixum ori. Wine of opium, formerly 


See 


known by the names of laudanum liquidum 


Sydenhami, and tinctura thebaica, ‘ Take 
of extract of opium, an ounce; cinnamon- 
bark, bruised, cloves, bruised, of each a 
drachm; wine, a pint. Macerate for eight 
days, and strain.”’ See Opiwm. 

Vi'num vera’tr1. Wine of white hel- 
«« Take of white hellebore-root, 
sliced, eight ounces; wine, two pints and 
a half; macerate for fourteen days, and 
strain.’’ See Veratrum. 

VIOLA. (From Jovy; because it was. 
first found in Ionia. ) . 

1, The name of a genus of plants in 
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the Linnean system. Set Syngenesia. 
Order, Monogynia. The violet. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
Sweet violet. See Viola odorata. 

Vi'ots cani'na. The dog violet. The 
root of this plant, Viola canina, of Linnzus, 
possesses the power of vomiting and purging 
the bowels; with -which intention a scruple 
of the dried root must be exhibited. It 
appears, though neglected in this country, 
worthy of the attention of physicians. 

Vi'ota wecacua’‘Nua. The plant which 
‘was supposed to afford the ipecacuanha-root. 

Vrota tu'tea. The wall-flower was so 
called. See Cheiranthus cheiri. 

‘Vr'ota opora’ra. The systematic name 
of the sweet violet. Viola acaulis, foliis 
cordatis, stolonibus repentibus, of Linnzus. 
The recent flowers of this plant are received 
into the catalogues of the Materia Medica. 
They have an agreeable sweet smell, and 
a mucilaginous bitterish taste. “Their vir- 
tues are purgative or laxative, and by some 
they are said to possess an anodyne and 
pectoral quality. The officinal preparation 
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of this flower is a syrup, which, to young ' 


children, answers the purpose of a pur gative ; 
it is also of considerable utility in many 
chemical enquiries, to detect an acid or an 
alkali; the former changing the blue colour 
to a red, and the latter to a green. 

Virota patu'stris. See Pinguicula. 

Virota tRrcotor.  Harts-ease. Pan- 
sies. This well-known beautiful little plant 
grows in corn-fields,-waste and cultivated 
grounds, flowering all the summer months. 
It varies much by cultivation ; and by the 
vivid colouring of its flowers often becomes 
extremely beautiful in gardens, where it is 
distinguished by various names. To the 
taste, this plant in its recent state is ex- 
tremely glutinous, or mucilaginous, ac- 
companied with the common herbaceous 
flavour and roughness. By distillation 
with water, according to Haase, it) affords 
a small quantity of odorous essential oil, of 
4& somewhat acrid taste. The dried herb 
yields about half its weight of watery ex- 
tract, the fresh plant about one-eighth. 
Though’ many of the old writers on the 
Materia Medica represent this plant as a 
powerful medicine in epilepsy, asthma, 
ulcers, scabies, and cutaneous complaints, 
yet the viola tricolor owes its present cha- 
racter as a medicine to the modern autho- 
rities of Starck, Metzger, Haase, and 
others, especially as a remedy for the crusta 
lactea. For this purpose, a handful of the 
fresh herb, or half a drachm. of it dried, 
boiled two hours in milk, is to be strained 
and taken night and morning. Bread, with 
this decoction, is also to be formed into a 
_ poultice and applied to the part.- By this 

treatment, it has been observed, that the 
eruption during the first eight days j increases, 
and that the urine, when the medicine 
succeeds, has an odour similar to that of 
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cats; but on continuing the use of the 
plant a sufficient time, this smell goes off, 


the scabs disappear, and the skin recovers 
its natural purity. Instances of the suc- 
cessful exhibition of this medicine, as cited 
by these authors, are very numerous; in- 
deed this remedy, under their management, 
seems rarely, if ever, to have failed. It 
appears, however, that Mursinna, Acker- 
mann, and Henning, were less fortunate 


in the employment of this plant; the last 


of whom declares, that in the different 
cutaneous disorders in‘ which he used it, no 
benefit was derived. Haase, who admini- 
stered this species of violet in various forms, 
and large doses, extended its use to many 
chronic disorders; and from the great 
number of cases. in which it proved suc~ 
cessful, we are desirous of recommending 
it to a farther trial in this country. 

It is remarkable that Bergius speaks of 
this plant as a useful mucilaginous pur- 
gative, and takes no notice of its ‘efficacy in 
the crusta lactea, or in any other ange 

Viora’r1a. See Viola. 

Violet, dog. See Viola canina. 

Violet, sweet. See Viola odorata. 


Viper. See Vipera. 
~ Viper-grass. See Scorzonera. 
VIPERA. (Quod vi pariat ; because 


it was thought that its young eat through 
the mother’s bowels.) The viper or adder. 
See Coluber berus. 


Vierra’ria. See ee serpen~ 
taria. 
Vieerina. (From vipera, a snake; so 


called from the serpentine appearance of 
its roots.) See Aristolochia serpentaria. 

Vierrr’Na vireinia’na. See Aristolochia 
serpentaria. . 

Vi'RGa Av/REA. 

Virca’ta suTu'RA. 
of the skull. 

Virerna’tx ciav’strum. ‘The hymen. 

Virginian tobacco. See Nicotiana. 

Virgin’s bower, upright. See Clematis 
recta. 

Virgin’s milk. 
zoin. 

VIRUS. <A synonym of onasainatice 
See Contagion. 

VIS CONSERVA'TRIX. 
medicatrix nature. 

VIS ELA’STICA. Elasticity. 

VIS INE’/RTIZ. The propensity to 
rest inherent in nature. 

VIS I'NSITA. This property is de 
fined by Haller to be that power by which 
a muscle, when wounded, touched, or irri- 
tated, contracts, independent of the will of 
the animal that is the object of the expe- 
riment, and without its feeling pain. See 
Irritability. 

VIS MEDICA’TRIX NATUR. 
Vis conservatrix. A term employed by 
physicians to express that healing power in 
an animated body, by which, when diseased, 


See Solidago virga aurea. 
The sagittal suture 


A solution of gum ben- 


See Vis 
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the body is enabled to regain its healthy 
- actions. 

VIS MO’RTUA.. That property by 
which a muscle, after the death of the ani- 
mal, or a muscle, immediately after having 
been cut out from a living body, con- 
tracts. 

VIS NERVO’SA. This property is 
considered by Whytt to be another power 
of the muscles by which they act when 
excited by the nerves. — 

VIS PLA’/STICA. ‘That facility of 
formation which spontaneously operates in 
animals. , 

VIS A TE’RGO. Any impulsive power. 

VIS VI'TA. The natural power of 
the animal machine in preserving life. 

Viscum atzum. Mistletoe. This sin- 
gular parasitical plant most commonly 
grows on apple-trees, also on the pear, 
hawthorn, service, oak, hazel, maple, ash, 
lime-tree, willow, elm, horn-beam, &c. It 
is supposed to be propagated by birds, 
especially by the field-fare and thrush, 
which feed upon its berries, the seeds of 
which pass through the bowels unchanged ; 
and along with the excrement adhere to the 
branches of trees where they vegetate. 

The mistletoe of the oak has, from the 
times of the antient druids, been always 
preferred to that produced on other trees ; 
but it is now well known that the viscus 
guercus differs in no respect from others. 

This plant is the sf of the Greeks, and 
was in former times thought to possess 
many medicinal virtues; however, we learn 
but little concerning its efficacy from the 
antient writers. on the Materia Medica, 
nor will it be deemed necessary to state 
the extraordinary powers ascribed to the 
mistletoe by the crafty designs of druidical 
knavery. Both the leaves and branches 
of the plant have very little smell, and a 
very weak tate of the nauseous kind. In 
distillation they impregnate water with 
their faint unpleasant smell, but yield no 
essential oil. Extracts, made from them 
by water, are bitterish, roughish, and sub- 
saline. The spirituous extract of the wood 
has the greatest austerity, and that of the 
leaves the greatest bitterness. The ber- 
ries abound with an extremely tenacious 
and most ungrateful sweet mucilage. 

The viscus quercus obtained great repu- 
tation for the cure of epilepsy; and a case 
of this disease, of a woman of quality, in 
which it proved remarkably successful, is 
mentioned by Boyle. Some years after- 
wards its use was strongly recommended 
in various convulsive disorders by Colbach, 
who has related several instances of its good. 
effects. He administered it in substance 
in doses of half a°drachm, or a drachm, 
of the wood or leaves, or an infusion of an 
ounce. This author was followed by 
others, who have not only given testimony 
of the efficacy of the mistletoe in different 
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convulsive affections, but also in those com. 
plaints denominated nervous, in which it 
was supposed to act in the character of a 
tonic. But all that has been written in 
favour of this remedy, which is certainly 
well deserving of notice, has not prevented 
it from falling into general neglect; and 
the colleges of London and Edinburgh 
have, perhaps not without reason, expunged 
it from their catalogues of the Materia 
Medica. 

VI/SCUS. <Any organ or part which has 
an appropriate use, as the viscera of the ab- 
domen, &c. 

Vision. See Seeing. 

Vision, defective. See Dysopia. 

Vi'sus peFicura’tus. See Metamor-— 
phopsia. 

Vi'rm a'nsor. See Arbor vita. 

Vira t'cnum. See Guaiacum. 

Vital actions. See Vital functions. 

VITAL FUNCTIONS. Vital actions. 
Those actions of the body upon which life 
immediately depends, as the circulation of 
the blood, respiration, heat of the body, &c. 
See Action. 


Vital principle. See Life. 


Vira’tza. Traveller's joy. See Clema- 
tis recta. 
Vi'trx. (From vwieo, to bind.) Agnus 


castus. The chaste tree. Vitex agnus cas- 
tus ; foliis digitatis, serratis, spicis verticillatis, 
of Linnzus. The seeds are the medicinal 
part, which have, when fresh, a fragrant 
smell, and an acrid aromatic taste. For- 
merly they were celebrated as antaphrodi- 
siacs ; but experience does not discover in 
them any degree of such virtue, and some 
have ascribed to them an opposite one. 
They are now fallen into disuse, 
Vi'rr Saurus. See Chorea. 


VITILI’GO. (From vitio, to infect.) 
See Alphus.. 
VI'TIS. 1. The name of a genus of 


plants in the Linnzan system. 
tandria. Order, Monogynia. . 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
grape. See Vitis vinifera. 

Vi't1s a/tBa. See Bryonia alba. 

Vi't1s corr’Ntuica. This affords the 
Uva passa minor.. Passa corinthiaca. The 
currant. The dried fruit of the vitis corin- 
thiaca. Their virtues are similar to those of 
the raisin. 

Vitis ma’a. See Vaccinium. 

Vi'vis sytve’stris. White bryony. 

Vi't1s vin FERA. The systematic’ name 
of the grape-ttee. Vitis ; foliis lobatis sinu- 
atis nudis, of Linnzeus. Vine leaves and the 
tendrils have an adstringent taste, and were 
formerly used in diarrhceas, hemorrhages, 
and sother disorders requiring refrigerant 
and styptic medicines. The juice or sap 
of the vine, called lachryma, has been re~ 
commended in calculous disorders: and it 
is said to be an excellent application to 
weak eyes and specks of the cornea, The 


Class, Pen- 
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unripe fruit has a harsh, rough, sour taste 3 
its expressed juice called verjuice, was for- 
merly much esteemed, but is now supers 
pseded. by the juice of lemons; for external 
use, however, particularly in bruises and 
pains, verjuice, is still employed, and consi-+ 
dered to be a very useful application. The 
dried fruit is termed Uva passa majors 
Passula major. The raisin, Raisins are 
prepared by immersing the fresh fruit into 
a solution of alkaline salt and soap-ley, 
made boiling hot, to which is added some 
olive oil, and a small quantity of common 
salt, and afterwards drying them in the 
shade. They are used as agreeable, lubri- 
cating, acescent sweets in pectoral. decoc- 
tions, and for obtunding the acrimony in 
other medicines, and rendering them grate- 
ful to the palate and stomach. They are 
directed in the decoctum hordei compositum, 
tinctura senne, and tinctura cardamomi com~ 
posite. _ See also Wine and Acetum. 
- VirrA’ria. The pellitory of the wall. 
VITREOUS HUMOUR. . Humor 
vitreus. The pellucid body which fills the 
whole bulb of the eye behind the crystal- 
line lens. The vitreous substance is com- 
posed of small cells which communicate 
with each other, and are distended with a 
transparent fluid. 
Vitriol, acid of. See Sulphuric acid. 
Vitriol, blue. _ See Cupri sulphas. 
Vitriol, green. See Ferri sulphas. 
Vitriol, Roman. See Cupri sulphas. 
Vitriol, sweet spirit. of. See Spiritus ethe- 
ris sulphurict. 
Vitriol, white. 
Vitriolated kali. 


See Zinci sulphas. 

See Potasse sulphas. 

Virrrotum. (From vitrum, glass; so 
called from its likeness to glass, Hollan- 
dus says this word is fictitious, and com- 
posed from the initials of the following 
sentence: Vade in terram rimando, inve- 
nies, optimum lapidem veram medicinam. ) 
Calcadinum. . Calcatar. Calcotar. Cal- 
canthos. Calcanthum.  Calcitea. Vitriol, 
or sulphate of iron. 


‘Virrrotum aLaumM. See. Zinci sul- 


phas. ry 

VirrroLum cmv Leum. See Cupri sul- 
phas. | ‘aie 

Virz’otum Roma’num. See Cupri 
sulphas. ) 

Virr’otum vrrivE. See Ferri sul- 
phas. 

VI'TRUM.. Glass. 


Vi'erum antimo nu. Glass of antimony. 
Antimony first calcined, then fused in a 
crucible. . 

Vi'tRUM ANTIMO'NIL cERA’TUM. A di- 
aphoretic compound exhibited in the cure 
of dysenteries arising from checked perspi- 
ration. | 
- Viorum nyrocierrrcum, 
separate oil from: water. 

VOICE... Vox. The principal organ 
of the voice is the larynx; for, when it is 


A. funnel to 


vox 


injured, the air passes through the windpipe 
without yielding any sound. 

Vorsz’'tLa. A probang, of instrument 
to remove bodies sticking in the throat, : 

VO'LVULUS. (From volvo, to roll up.) ~ 
The iliac passion, or inflammation in the 
bowels, called twisting of the guts. . 

Vo'Lvutus TERRE’stRIs. Small bind. 
weed. The convolyulus minor. ' 


VO'MER. Named from its great re~ 
semblance to a plough-share. It is a slen- 
der thin bone separating the nostrils from - 
each other, consisting of two plates much 
compressed together, very dense and strong, _ 
yet so thin as to be transparent; these two 
plates seem at every edge to separate from 
each other, and thus a groove is formed at 
every side. —1. This groove on the upper — 
edge, or, as it may be called its base, is 
wide, and receives into it the projecting 
points of the ethmoid and sphenoid bones, 
and thus it stands very firmly and securely 
on the skull, and capable of resisting blows 
of considerable violence. — 2. The groove, 
upon the lower part, is narrower, and re- 
ceives the rising line in the middle of the 
palate plate, where the bones join to form 
the palate suture. At the fore-part it is 
united by a ragged surface, and by some- 
thing like a groove, to the middle cartilage 
of the nose, and as the vomer receives the 
other bones into its grooves, it is as it were, 
locked in on all sides, receiving support and 
strength from each, but more particularly 
from the thick and strong membrane which 
covers the whole, and which is so continuous 
as/to resemble a periosteum, or rather a con- 
tinued. ligament from its strength; thus the 
slender vomer possesses sufficient strength 
to avert from it all those evils which must 
inevitably have occurred, had it been less 
wisely or less strongly constructed. 

VO'MICA. (From vome, to spit up ; 
because it discharges a sanies.) An ab- 
scess of the lungs. 


‘Volmica wiquo'RIs mrr’/RNI.  Quick~ 
silver. . 
VOMITING. Vomitio. A forcible 


ejection of food, or .any other substance, — 
from the stomach, through the csophagus 
and mouth, It is either idiopathic, when 
arising from a cause in the stomach itself ; 
or symptomatic, when originating from dis- 
eases seated in any other part of the body. 
Its immediate cause is an antiperistaltic, 
spasmodic, convulsive constriction of the 
stomach and pressure of the diaphragm and 
abdominal muscles. It is an effort of na- 
ture to expel whatever molests or is trouble- 
some in the stomach. 
Vomiting of blood. 
Vo'mirus crun/NTUS. 
S1S- 
Voracious appetite. See Bulimia. 
Vox assci'ssa. Hoarseness, a loss of 
voice. ; 


See Hematemesis. 
See Haemateme= 
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Vutealco. The asarabacca was so called. 
See Asarum. ‘ 

Vurwena’n1as (From vulnus, a wound. ) 
Medicines which heal wounds, A. herb 
named from its use in healing wounds. 


Viinera’s1a aqua. Arquebusade. 
Vou'tnus sctorz/icum. A gun-shot 
wound. 


VULVA. (Quasi valva, the aperture 


1 
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to the womb; or quasi voluay because the 
foetus is wrapped up in it.) The puden 
dum muliebre, or parts of generation pro- 
per to women; also a foramen in the 
brain, 

Vunva’ata. (From vulva, the womb ; 
so named from its smell, or use in disor- 
ders of the womb.) Stinking orach. See 
Chenopodium vulvaria. 


W. 


W axe robin. See Arum. 


Wall-flower. See Cheiranthus chéiris 

Wall-pellitory. See Parietaria. 

Wall-pepper. See Sedum acre. 

Walnut. See Juglans. : 

WALTHER, Avcustinn Freprric, a 
physician, was appointed in 1723, professor 
of anatomy and surgery at Leyden, Se- 
veral of his dissertations on anatomical sub- 
jects are commended, and have been re- 
printed by Haller. The best of his larger 
pieces is “ De Lingua Humana Libellus,” 
in quarto. As a botanist he published a 
Catalogue of the Plants in his own garden, 
and a work on the Structure of Plants. He 
died about the year 1746. 

WALTON WATER. A mineral 
spring near Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, 
containing a small portion of iron dissolved 
in fixed air; of absorbent earth combined 
with hepatic air; of vitriolated magnesia, 
and muriated mineral alkali; but the pro- 
portions of these constituent parts have not 
been accurately ascertained. Walton water 
is chiefly efficacious in obstructions and 
other affections of the glands. . : 

WATER. Agua. According to the 
opinion of modern chemists is a compound. 
fluid, made up of two substances, neither 
of which can be exhibited separately, ex- 
cept in the gaseous form; and when atri- 
form, they are known, the one as hydrogen 
gas, or inflammable air; the other as oxy- 
gen gas, or vital air. ‘These gases, in the 
proportion of about two measures of hydro- 
gen to one of oxygen, when united chem1- 
cally, and reduced from the form of an air 
to that of a liquid, constitute the fluid, 
water. 

It is transparent, without colour, smell, 
or taste; in a very slight degree compres- 
sible; when pure, not liable to spontaneous 
change ; liquid in the common temperature 
of our atmosphere, assuming the solid form 
at 32° Fahrenheit, and the gaseous at 212°, 

but returning unaltered to its liquid state on 


resuming any degree of heat between these 
points; capable of dissolving a greater num- 
ber of natural bodies than any other fluid 
whatever, and especially those known by. the 
name of the saline; performing the most 
important functions in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, and entering largely into 
their composition as a constituent part. The 
simple waters are the following : 

1. Distilled water. This is the lightest 
of all others, containing neither solid nor 
gaseous substances in solution, is perfectly 
void of taste and smell, colourless and beau- 
tifully transparent, has a soft feel, and wets 
the fingers more readily than any other. It 
mixes uniformly with soap into a smooth 
opaline mixture, but may be added to a 
solution of soap in spirit of wine without 
injuring its transparency. The clearness of 
distilled water is not impaired by the most 
delicate chemical re-agents, such as lime- 
water, a solution of barytes in any acid, 
nitrated silver, or acid of sugar. When 
evaporated in a silver vessel it leaves no re-~ 
siduum ; if preserved from access of foreign 
matter floating in the air, it may be kept for 
ages unaltered in vessels upon which it has 
no action, as it does not possess within itself 
the power of decomposition. As it freezes 
exactly at $2° of Fahrenheit, and boils at 
212° under the atmospherical pressure of 
99.8 inches, these points are made use of 
as the standard ones for thermometrical di- 
vision ; and its specific weight being always 
the same under the mean pressure and tem- 
perature, it is employed for the comparative 
standard of specific gravity. 

Pure distilled water can only be procured 
from water which contains no volatile mat- 
ters that will rise in distillation, and continue 
still in union with the vapour when con- 
densed. Many substances are volatile dur- 
ing distillation, but most of the gases, such 
as common air, carbonic acid, and the like, 
are incapable of uniting with water at a high 
temperature ; other bodies, however, such as 
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vegetable essential oil, and, in general, much 
of that which gives the peculiar odour to 
vegetable and animal matter, will remain in 
water after distillation.: So the steam of 
many animal and vegetable decoctions has a 
certain flavour which distinguishes it from 
pure water; and. the aqueous exhalation 
from living bodies, which is a kind of distil- 
lation, has a similar impregnation. 

To obtain distilled water perfectly pure, 
much stress was laid by former chemists on 
repeating the process a great number of 
times; but it was found by Lavoisier, that 
rain water once distilled, rejecting the first 
and last products, was as pure a water as 
could be procured. by any subsequent dis- 
tillations. 

Distilled water appears to possess a higher 
power than any other as a solvent of all 
animal and vegetable matter, and these it 
holds in solution as little as possible altered. 
from the state in which they existed in the 
body that yielded them. Hence the great 
practical utility of that kind of chemical 
analysis which presents the proximate con- 
stituent parts of these bodies, and which is 
effected particularly by the assistance of pure 
water. On the other hand, a saline, earthy, 
or otherwise impure water, will alter the. 
texture of some of the parts, impair their 
solubility, produce material changes on the 
colouring matter, and become a less accurate 
analyser on account of the admixture of fo- 
reign contents. 

Distilled water is seldom employed to any 
extent in the preparation of food, or in ma- 
nufactures, on account of the trouble of pro- 
curing it in large quantities; but for pre- 
paring a great number of medicines, and 
in almost every one of the nicer chemical 
processes that are carried on in the liquid 
way, this water is an essential requisite. The 
only cases in which it has been used largely 
as an article of drink, have been in those im- 
portant trials made of the practicability of 
procuring it by condensing the steam of sea 
water by means of a simple aparatus adapted 
to a ship’s boiler; and these have fully 
shown the ease with which a large quantity 
of fresh water of the purest kind, may be 
had at sea, at a moderate expense, whereby 
one of the most distressing of all wants may 
be relieved. There are one or two circum- 
stances which seem to show that water, when 
not already loaded with foreign matter, may 
become a solvent for concretions in urinary 
passages. At least, we know that very ma- 
terial advantage has been derived in these 
cases from very pure natural springs, and 
hence a course of distilled water has been 
recommended as a fair subject of experi- 
ment. . 

2. Rain water, the next in purity to dis- 
tilled water, is that which has undergone a 
natural. distillation from the earth, and is 
condensed in the form of rain. This is a 
water so nearly approaching to absolute pu- 
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rity as probably to be equal to distilled water 
for every purpose except in the nicer chemi- 
cal experiments. The foreign contents of 
rain water appear to vary according to the 
state of the air through which it falls. . The 
heterogeneous atmosphere of a smoky town 
will give some impregnation to rain as it 
passes through, and this, though it may not 
be at once perceptible on chemical examin- 
ation, will yet render it liable to spontaneous 
change ; and hence, rain water, if long kept, 
especially in hot climates, acquires a strong 
smell, becomes full of animalcula, and in 
some degree putrid. According to Mar- 
graaff, the constant foreign contents of rain 
water appear to be some traces of the muriatic 
and nitric acids ; but as this water is always 
very soft, it is admirably adapted for dissolv- 
ing soap, or for the solution of alimentary or 
colouring matter, and it is accordingly used 
largely for these purposes. The specific 
gravity of rain water is so nearly the same 
as that of distilled water, that it requires the 
most delicate instruments to ascertain the 
difference. Rain, that falls in towns, ac- 
quires a small quantity of sulphate of lime 
and calcareous matter from the mortar and 
plaister of the houses. 

8. Ice and snow water. This equals rain 
water in purity, and, when fresh melted, 
contains: no air, which is expelled during 
freezing. In cold climates and in high 
latitudes, thawed snow forms the constant 
drink of the inhabitants during winter; 
and the vast masses of ice which float on 
the polar seas afford an abundant supply to 
the mariner. It is well known, that ina 
weak brine, exposed to a moderate freezing. 
cold, it is only the watery part that congeals, 
leaving the unfrozen liquor proportionably 
stronger of the salt. The same happens 
with a dilute solution of vegetable acids, 
with fermented liquors, and the like; and 
advantage is taken of this property to reduce 
the saline part to a more concentrated form. 
Snow water has long lain under the imputa~ 
tion of occasioning those strumous swellings 
in the neck which ‘deform the inhabitants of 
many of the Alpine valleys ; but this opinion 
is not supported. by any well authenticated 
indisputable facts, and is rendered still more 
improbable, if not: entirely overturned, by | 
the frequency of the disease in Sumatra, 
where ice and snow are never seen, and its 
being quite unknown in Chili and in 
Thibet, though the rivers of these coun- 
tries are chiefly supplied by the melting of 
the snow, with which the mountains are 
covered. 

4. Spring water. Under this comprehen- 
sive class are included all waters that spring 
from some depth beneath the soil, and are 
used at the fountain head, or at least before ~ 
they have run any considerable distance ex- 
posed to the air. It is obvious that spring 
water will be as various in its contents as the 
substances that compose the. soil through 
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which it flows. When the ingredients are 


not such as to give any peculiar medical or 


sensible properties, and the water is used 
for common purposes, it is distinguished as 
a hard or soft spring, sweet or brackish, 
clear or turbid, and the like. Ordinary 
springs insensibly pass into mineral springs, 
as their foreign contents become more not- 
able and uncommon; though sometimes 
waters have acquired great medical reput- 
ation from mere purity. 

By far the greater number of springs are 
cold; but as they take their origin at some 
depth from the surface, and below the in- 
fluence of the external atmosphere, their 
temperature is, in general, pretty uniform 
during every vicissitude of season, and always 
several degrees higher than the freezing 
point. Others, again, arise constantly hot, 
or with a temperature. always exceeding the 
summer heat ; and the warmth possessed by 
the water is entirely independent of that of 
the atmosphere, and varies little winter or 
summer.“ 

One of the principal inconveniencies in 
almost every spring water, is its hardness, 
owing to the presence of earthy salts, which, 
in by far the greater number of cases, are 
only the insipid substances, chalk, and sele- 
nite, which do not impair the taste of the 
water; whilst the air which it contains, and 
its grateful coolness, render it a most agree- 
able, and generally a perfectly innocent 
drink ; though sometimes, im weak stomachs, 
it is apt to occasion an uneasy sense of 
weight in that organ followed by a degree of 
dyspepsia. The quantity of earthy salts 
varies considerably ; but, in general, it ap- 
pears that the proportion of five grains of 
these in the pint will constitute a hard water, 
unfit for washing with soap, and for many 
other purposes of household use or manufac- 
tures. The water of deep wells is always, 
ceteris paribus, much harder than that of 
springs. which overflow their channel; for 
much agitation and exposure to air produce 
a gradual deposition of the calcareous earth ; 
and hence spring water often incrusts to a 
considerable thickness the inside of any. kind 
of tube through which it flows, as it arises 
from the earth. The specific gravity of 
these waters is also, in general, greater than 
that of any other kind of water, that of the 
sea excepted. Springs that overflow their 
channel, and form to themselves a limited 
bed, pass insensibly into the state of stream, 
or river water, and become thereby altered 
in some of their chemical properties. 

5. River water. Thisis in general much 
softer and more free from earthy salts than 
the last, but contains less air of any kind: 
for, by the agitation of a long current, and 
in most cases a great increase of tempera-~ 
ture, it loses common air and carbonic acid, 
and, with this last, much of the lime which 
it held in. solution.. The specific gravity 
thereby becomes less, the taste not so harsh, 
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but less fresh and agreeable, and out of a 
hard spring is often made a stream of suffi- 
cient purity for most of the purposes where a 
soft water is required. Some streams, how- 
ever, that arise from a clean siliceous rock, 
and. flow in a sandy or stony bed, are from 
the outset remarkably pure. Such are the 
mountain lakes and rivulets in the rocky 
districts of Wales, the source of the beauti- 
ful waters of the Dee, and numberless other 
rivers that flow through the hollow of every 
valley. Switzerland has long been celebrated 
for the purity and excellence of its waters, 
which pour in copious streams from the 
mountains; and give rise to some of the 
finest rivers in Europe. An excellent ob- 
server and naturalist, the illustrious Haller, 
thus speaks of the Swiss waters, ‘ vulgari- 
bus aquis Helvetia super omnes fere Europe 
regiones excellit. Nusquam liquidas illas 
aquas & crystalli simillimas se mihi obtulisse 
memini postquam ex Helvetia excessi. Ex 
scopulis enim nostrz per puros silices pér- 
colate nulla terra vitiantur.”” Some of 
them never freeze in the severest winter, the 
cause of which is probably, as Haller con- 
jectures, that they spring at once out of a 
subterraneous reservoir so deep as to be out - 
of the reach of frost, and during their short 
course when exposed to day they have not 
time to be cooled down from 53°, their 
original temperature, to below the freezing 
point. 

Some river waters, however, that do 
not take their rise from a rocky soil, and 
are indeed at first considerably charged 
with foreign matter, during a long course, 
even over a rich cultivated plain, become 
remarkably pure as to saline contents, but 
often fouled with mud, and vegetable or 
animal exuvize, which are rather suspended 
than held in true solution. Such is that of 
the Thames, which, taken up at London at 
low water, is a very soft and good water, 
and, after rest and filtration, it holds but 
a very small portion of any thing that could 
prove noxious. or impede any manufacture. 
It is also excellently fitted for sea-store ; 
but it here undergoes a remarkable spon- 
taneous change. No water carried to sea 
becomes putrid sconer than that of the 
Thames. When a cask is opened after 
being kept a month or two, a quantity of 
inflammable air escapes, and the water is so 
black and offensive as scarcely to be borne. 
Upon racking it off, however, into large 
earthen vessels (oil jars are commonly used. 
for the purpose), and exposing it to the 
air, it gradually deposits a quantity of 
black slimy mud, becomes clear as chrys- 
tal, and remarkably sweet and palatable. 
The Seine has as high a reputation in 
France, and appears from accurate experi- 
ments to be a river of great purity. It | 
might be expected that a river which has 
passed by a large town, and.received all its. 
impurities, and been used by numerous 
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dyers, tanners, hatters, and the like, that 
crowd to its banks for the convenience of 
plenty of water, should thereby acquire 
such a foulness as to be very perceptible 
to chemical examination for a considerable 
distance below the town; but it appears, 
from the most accurate examination, that 
where the stream is at all considerable, 
these kinds of impurity have but little in- 
‘fluence in permanently altering the quality 
of the water, especially as they are for 
the Most part only suspended and not truly 
dissolved; and, therefore, mere rest, and 
especially filtration, will restore the water 
to its original purity. Probably, there- 
fore, the most accurate chemist would find 
it difficult to distinguish water taken up at 
London, from that procured at. Hampton 
Court, after each has been purified by 
simple filtration. 

6. Stagnated Waters. 'The waters that 
present the greatest impurities to the 
senses, are those of stagnant pools, and 
low marshy countries. They are filled 
with the remains of animal and vegetable 
matter undergoing decomposition, and, 
during that process, becoming in part 
soluble in water, thereby affording a rich 
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nutriment to the succession of living plants: 


and insects which is supplying the place of 
those that perish. From the want of suf- 
ficient agitation in these waters, vegetation 
goes on undisturbed, and the surface be- 
comes covered with conferva and other 
aquatic plants; and as these standing 
waters are in general shallow, they receive 
the full influence of the sun, which further 
promotes all the changes that are going on 
within them. The taste is generally vapid, 
and destitute of that freshness and agree- 
able coolness which distinguish spring 
water. However, it should be remarked, 
that stagnant waters are generally soft, 
and many of the impurities are only sus- 
pended, and therefore separable by filtra- 
tion; and perhaps the unpalatableness’‘ of 
this drink has caused it to be in worse 
credit than it deserves, on the score of salu- 
brity. The decidedly noxious effects pro- 
duced by the air of marshes and stagnant 
pools, have been often supposed to extend 
to the internal use of these waters; and 
often, especially in hot climates, a resi- 
dence near these places has been as much 
condemned on one account as on the 
other, and, in like manner, an improve- 
ment in health has been as much attributed 
to a change of water as of air. 
- Water-brash. See Pyrosis. 

Water-cress. See Sisymbrium nastur- 


tium. 
Water-dock. See Rumex hydrolapathum. 
Water-flag, yellow. See Iris pseuda- 
corus. ' 
Water-germander. See Teucrium scor- 
dium. 


Water-hemp. See Eupatortums 
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Water-lily, white. See Nymphea alba. 
Water-lily, yellow. See Nymphea lutea 
Water-parsnep. See Sium. 
‘ Water-pepper. See Polygonum hydro- 
pipers 
Warrr zizanta. A reed-like plant, 
sizania aquatica, of Linnzus, which see, — 
Waters, mineral. See Mineral waters. — 
War. See Cera. a 
WEDEL, Grorcrk Worrrcane, was 
born. in 1645, at Golzan in Lusatia, and 
graduated at Jena in 1667; where, after 
a temporary exercise of his profession at 
Gotha, he became medical professor; in 
which station he continued with reputation 
for almost half a century. He combined 
with his skill in medicine a considerable 
acquaintance with mathematics and philo- 
logy, as well as with the oriental and clas- 
sical languages. He was an associate to 
the Academy Nature Curiosorum, and to 
the Royal Society of Berlin, physician to 
several German sovereigns, a count palatine, 
and an imperial counsellor. Notwithstand- 
ing these high offices and numerous engage- 
ments, he was attentive to the poor, and 
assiduous in his literary labours. He is 
celebrated for his pharmaceutical knowledge, 
and his elegance of prescription, so that 
many of his compositions have been adopted 
in dispensatories. Of his works, besides 
his academical dissertations, the principal are, 
* Opiologia;” “ Pharmacia in Artis for- 
mam redacta;’? “ De Medicamentorum 
Facultatibus ;°? “ De Morbis Infantum ;’’ 
and ‘ Exercitationes Medico-Philologice.” 
WEPFER, Joun James,. was born in 
1620 at Schaffhausen, and after visiting 
several universities in Italy, graduated at 
Basil, and settled in his native place. His 
¥eputation was extensive there and in Ger- 
many, and he attained, by his dissections 
and experiments, a high rank among those 
who have contributed to improve medical 
science. In 1658, he published a cele- 
brated work, entitled “‘ Observationes Ana- 
tomice, &c.’’ since often reprinted with the 
title of “ Historia Apoplecticorum.” In - 
an epistle “ De Dubiis Anatomicis,” he 
asserted the entire glandular structure of 
the liver, prior to Malpighi. Another 
valuable work is called “ Cicutz Aquatice 
Historia et Noxe.’’ His constitution 
was injured by attendance, at an advanced 
age, on the duke of Wurtemburg, and the 
imperial army under his command; and 
he was carried off by a dropsy in 1695. 
His papers were published by two of his 
grandsons in a work entitled ‘ Obser- 
vationes Medico-Practice, &c.”’ To the 
Ephemerides Naturze Curiosorum he made 
several valuable communications, being a 
member of that society. 
WHARTON, Tuomas, was born in 
Yorkshire in 1610, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He afterwards became a private 
tutor at Oxford: but on the commence-~ 
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ment of thé civil wars he removed to 
London, and engaged in the practice of 
physic. On the surrender of Oxford to 
the parliament in 1646, he obtained a 
doctor’s degree there, became a member of 
the College of Physicians in London, and 
got into considerable practice. In 1652 
he read lectures on the glands before the 
college, and he afterwards published a 
work on that subject, entitled  Adeno- 
graphia ;” the descriptions cannot be relied 
upon, being chiefly taken from brutes; 
yet there are some useful observations on 
the diseases of those organs. His name 
has been affixed to the salivary ducts on the 
‘side of the tongue. vl 

WHEAT. The seeds of the Triticum 
hibernum, and estivum, of Linnzus, are so 
termed. It is to these plants therefore we 
are indebted for our bread, and the va- 
rious kinds of pastry. Wheat is first 
ground -between mill-stones, and then sift- 
ed to obtain its-farina or flour. The flour 
of wheat may be separated into its three 
constituent parts, in the following manner. 
The flour is to be kneaded into a paste 
with water in an earthen vessel, and the 
water continue pouring upon it from a 
cock; this liquid, as it falls upon the paste, 
takes up from it a very fine white powder, 
by means of which it acquires the colour 
and consistency of milk. This process is 
to be continued till the water run off clear, 
when the flour will be separated into three 
distinct parts: 1. A grey elastic matter 
that sticks to the hand, and on account of 
its properties has gained the, name of the 
glutinous, or vegeto-animal part. 2. A 
white powder which falls to the bottom of 
the water, and is the fa@eulum or starch. 
3. A matter which remains dissolved in 
the water, and seems to be a sort of mu- 
cilaginous extract. 

Flour, from whatever species of corn ob- 
tained, is likewise disposed to vinous fer- 
mentation, on account of its saccharine 
contents, the aptitude for fermentation of 
these mealy seeds increases if they be first 
converted into malt; inasmuch as by this 
process, the gluten which forms the germ 
is separated, and the starchy part appears 
to be converted into saccharine matter. 
The making of malt, for which purpose 
‘parley and wheat are generally chosen, is 
as follows: The grains are put in the 
malting tub, and immersed in cold water, 
in a temperate and warm season, changing 
this fluid several times, especially in hot 
weather, and they are thus kept soaking 
till they be sufficiently soft to the touch. 
_ Upon this they are piled up in heaps on a 
roomy, clean, airy floor, where, by the 
heat spontaneously taking place, the vege- 
tation begins, and the grains germinate. 
To cause the germination to go on uni- 
formly the heaps are frequently turned. 
in this state the vegetation is suffered to 
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continue till the germs have about twos 
thirds or three-fourths of the length of the 
corn. It is carried too far when the leafy 
germs have begun to sprout. 

For this reason, limits are set to the’ ger- 
mination by drying. the malt, which is 
effected by transferring it to the kiln, or by 
spreading it about in spacious airy lofts, 
Dried in the last way, it is called air-dried | 
malt, in the first kiln-malt. In drying this 
latter, care must be taken that it does not 
receive a burnt smell, or be in part con- 
verted into coal. 

From this malt, beer is made by extrac- 
tion with water and fermentation. 

With this view, a quantity of malt freed 
from its germs, and sufficient for one in- 
tended brewing, is coarsely ~bruised by 
grinding, and in the mash-tub first well 
mixed with some cold, then scalded with 
hot-water, drawn upon it from the boiler. 
It is afterwards strongly and uniformly 
stirred. When the whole mass has stood 
quietly for a certain time, the extract, 
(mash, ) or sweet wort, is brought into the 
boiler, and the malt remaining in the tub 
is once more extracted by infusion with 
hot water. , 

This second extract, treated in like man- 
ner, is added to the first, and both are 
boiled together. 

This clear decoction is now drawn off, 
and called boiled wort. To make the 
beer more fit for digestion, and at the 
same time to deprive it of its too great and 
unpleasant sweetness, the wort is mixed 
with a decoction of hops, or else these are 
boiled with it. After which it ought to be 
quickly cooled, to prevent its transition 
into acetous fermentation, which would 
ensue if it were kept too long in a high 
temperature. 

On this account the wort is transferred 
into the cooler, where it is exposed with a 
large surface to cold air, and from this to 
the fermenting tub, that by addition of a 
sufficient portion of recent yeast it may 
begin to ferment. When this fermentation 
has. proceeded to a due degree, and the 
yeast ceases to rise, the beer is conveyed 
imto casks (casked), placed in cool cellars, 
where it finishes its fermentation, and 
where it is well kept and preserved, under 
the name of barrelled beer, with the pre- 
caution of filling up occasionally the va- 
cancy caused in the vessels by evaporation ; 
or the beer is bottled before it has done 
fermenting, and the bottles are stopped a 
little before the fermentation is completely 
ever. By so doing the bottled beer is ren- 
dered sparkling. In this state it frequently 
bursts the bottles, by the disengagement of 
the carbonic acid gas which it contains, 
and it strongly froths, like Champaign, 
when brought into contact with air on being 
poured into another vessel. : 


Beer well prepared should be limpid 
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and clear, possess a due quantity of spirit, 
and excite no disagreeable sweet taste, 
and contain no disengaged acid. By these 
properties it is a species of vinous beve- 
rage, and is distinguished from wine in 
the strict sense, and other liquors of that 
kind, by the much greater. quantity of 
-mucilaginous matter which it has received 
by extraction from the malted. grains, but 
which ‘also makes it more nourishing. 
Brown beer derives its colour from malt 
strongly roasted in the kiln, and its bitterish 
taste from the hops. Pale beer is brewed 
from malt dried. in the air, or but slightly 
roasted, with but little or no hops at 
all. 

Wheat, buck. 
rum. 

Wheat, Eastern buck. 
divaricatum. | 

Wheat, Indian. See Zea mays. 

Wueat, Turxey. The Turkey wheat is 
a native of America, where it is much culti- 
vated, as it is also in some parts of Europe, 
especially in Italy and Germany. There 
are many varieties, which differ in the colour 
of the grain, and are frequently raised in 
our gardens by way of curiosity, whereby 
the plant is well known. It is the chief 
bread corn in some of the southern parts of 
America, but since the introduction of rice 
into Carolina, it is but little used in the nor- 
thern colonies. It makes a main part too of 
the food of the poor people in Italy and Ger- 
many. This is the sort of wheat mentioned 
in the book of Ruth, where it is said that 
Boaz treated Ruth with parched ears of corn 
dipped. in vinegar. . This method of eating 
the roasted ears of Turkey wheat is still 
practised in the East; they gather in the 
ears when about half ripe, and having 
scorched. them to their minds, eat them with 
as much satisfaction as we do the best flour 
bread. 

In several parts of South America they 
parch the ripe corn, never making it into 
bread, but grinding it between two stones, 
mix it with water in a calabash, and so eat 
it. The Indians make a sort of drink from 
this grain, which they call bici. This liquor 
is very windy and intoxicating, and has 
nearly the taste of sour small beer; but 
they do not use it in common, being too 
lazy to make it often, and therefore it is 
chiefly kept for the celebration of feasts and 
weddings, at which times they mostly get 
intolerably drunk with it. ‘The manner of 
making this precious beverage, is to steep a 
parcel of corn in a vessel of water, till it 
grows sour, then the old women being pro- 
vided with calabashes for the purpose, chew 
some grains of the corn in their mouths, and 
Spitting it into the calabashes, empty them 
spittle and all, into the sour liquor, having 
previouly drawn off the latter into another 
vessel, 

The chewed grain soon raises a ferment- 


See Polygonum fagopy- 
See Polygonum 
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ation, and when this ceases, the liquor is let 
off from the dregs, and set by till wanted. 
In some of the islands in. the South Sea, 
where each individual is his own lawgiver, 
it is no uncommon thing for a near relation 
to excuse a murderer for a good drunken 
bout of ciri. 

WHISPERING. A lowness of speaoil 
caused by uttering the words so feebly, as 
not to produce any vibration of the larynx. . 

White swelling. See -Arthropuosis and 
Hydarthrus. 

WHITES. Leucorrhea. Fluor albus. 
This disease is marked by the discharge of a 
thin white or yellow matter from the uterus 
and vagina, attended likewise with some de- 
gree of foetor, smarting in making water, . 
pains. in the back and loins, anorexia and 
atrophy. In some cases, the discharge is of 
so acrid a nature, as to produce effects on 
those who are connected with the woman, 
somewhat similar to venereal matter, giving 
rise to excoriations about the glans penis 
and preputium, and occasioning a weeping 
from the urethra. 

To distinguish leucorrhoea from gonor- 
rhoea, it will be very necessary to attend to 
the symptoms. In the latter the running 
is constant ; but in a small quantity ; there 
is: much ardor urinz, itching of the pu- 
denda, swelling of the labia, increased in- 
clination to venery, and very frequently 
an enlargement of the glands in the groin ; 
whereas in the former the discharge is 
irregular, comes away often in large 
lumps, and in considerable quantities, and 
is neither preceded by nor accompanied 
with any inflammatory affection of the 
pudenda. 

Immoderate coition, injury done to the 
parts by difficult and tedious labours, fre- 
quent. miscarriages, immoderate flowings of 
the menses, profuse evacuations, poor diet, 
an abuse of tea, and other causes, giving 
rise to general debility, or to a laxity of the 
parts more immediately concerned, are those 
which usually produce the whites, vulgarly 
so called, from the discharge being com- 
monly of that colour. . 

Fluor albus, in some cases, indicates 
that there is a disposition to disease in the 
uterus, or parts connected. with it, especially 
where the quantity of the discharge is very 
copious, and its quality highly acrimo- 
nious. By some the disease has been con- 
sidered as never arising from debility of 
the system, but as being always a primary 
affection of the uterus. Delicate women, 
with lax fibres, who remove from a cold 
climate to a warm one, are, however, very 
apt to be attacked with it, without the parts 
having previously sustained pny kind of 
injury. 

The disease shews itself by an irregular 
discharge from the uterus and vagina of 
a fluid which, in different. women,. varies 


much in colour, being either of a white, 
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green, yellow, or brown hue, In the be. 
ginning it is, however, most usually white 
and pellucid, and in the progress of the 
complaint acquires the various discolour- 
ations, and different degrees of acrimony, 
from whence proceeds a slight degree of 
smarting in making water. Besides the 
discharge, the patient is frequently af- 
flicted with severe and constant pains in 
the back and loins, loss of strength, failure 
of appetite, dejection of spirits, paleness 
of the countenance, chilliness, and lan- 
guor. Where the disease has been of 
long continuance, and very severe, a slow 
fever, attended with difficult respiration, 
palpitations, faintings, and anasarcous swel- 
lings of the lower extremities, often en- 
sues. 

“A perfect removal of the disorder will at 
all times be a difficult matter to procure ; 
but it will be much more so in cases of long 
standing, and where the discharge is accom- 
panied with a high degree of acrimony. In 
these cases, many disorders, such as prolap- 
sus uteri, ulcerations of the organ, atrophy 
and dropsy, are apt to take place, which in 
the end prove fatal. 

Where the disease terminates in death, 
the internal surface of the uterus appears, 
on dissection, to be pale, flabby, and re- 
laxed; and where organic affections have 
arisen, much the same appearances are to be 
met with as have been noticed under the 
head of menorrhagia. 

‘Whortle-berry, bears. 
Uur'sh. 

Whortle-berry, red. 
id@a. 

WHYTT, Rozerr, was born in 1714 at 
Edinburgh, where he studied physic, and 
after visiting the medical schools at Lon- 
don, Paris, and Leyden, ‘settled in the 
exercise of his profession, became a fellow, 
then president of the college, and chairman 
of the Institutions of Medicine in that uni- 
versity. As a medical practitioner and 
teacher, and also as a writer, he acquired 
deserved celebrity. 
cations was an “ Essay on the vital and 
other involuntary Motions of Animals,”’ 
1751, in which he opposed the Stahlian 
Theory, and ascribed them to the operation 
of stimuli. Four years after his “ Physio- 
logical Essays,’’ appeared, in which he sup- 
poses the circulation assisted by an oscilla- 
tory motion of the minute vessels, and treats 
of sensibility and irritability. He also 
wrote on the Use of Lime-water in Calcu- 
lous Complaints ; and on Nervous Diseases ; 
and contributed likewise some papers to the 
Edinburgh Essays. The Observations on 
Hydrocephalus, were published after his 
death, which occurred in 1766, after labour- 
ing long under a complication of chronic 
complaints. ny : 

Widow-wail. See Daphne mexereum. 

Wild carrot. See Daucus sylvestris. 


See Arbutus uva 


See Vaccinium vitis 


-his fifty-fourth year. 
great attention at first, and are still admired, 


The first of his publi- - 
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© Wild cucumber. 
~ Wild navew. See Brassica napus. > 

WILLIS, Tuomas, was born in Wilt- 
shire about the year 1621, and enteied at 
Oxford with a view to the clerical ‘profes- 
sion; but he afterwards changed to physic, 
took his batchelor’s degree in'1646, and 
‘commenced practice at the university. He 
distinguished himself by his steady attach~ 
ment to the Church of England, and also 
by his love of science, so*that he became 
one of the first members of that philosophi- 
cal society at Oxford, which laid the found- 
ation of the Royal Society of London. He 
was ambitious of excelling as a chemist, and 
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See Momordica late 


~published in 1659 a treatise on Ferment- 


ation, and another on Fevers, with a dis- 
sertation on the Urine. After the Restor 
ation he was appointed to the Sedleian pro- 
fessorship of Natural . Philosophy, .and re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree. In 1664 he 
published his celebrated work “ Cerebri 
Anatome,” with a description of the Nerves; 
which was followed after three years by his 
‘¢ Pathologia Cerebri et Nervosi Generis,” 
in which he treats-of Convulsive Diseases, 
and the Scurvy. In the mean time he had 
settled in London, and being nominated a 
‘physician in ordinary to the King, was ad- 
vancing to the first rank in practice. His 


‘next publication was on Hysteria and Hy- 


pochondriasis. In 1672 he produced an- 
other work, “ De Anima Brutorum ;” 
which he supposed like the vital principle in 
man of a corporeal nature. The year fol- 
lowing he began to print his ‘* Pharmaceu- 
tice Rationalis,’”? which he did not live ‘to 
complete, being carried off by a pleurisy in 
His works engaged 


though modern improvements have dimi- 
nished their value. They are written in an 
elegant’ Latin style. 

Willow, crack. See Salix. 

Willow, sweet. See Myrica gale. 

Willow, white. See Salix. 

Willow-herb. See Lythrum salicaria. 

Willow-herb, rosebay. See Epilobium an~ 
gustifolium. 

Willow-leaved oak, See Quercus phellos. 

WINE. Vinum. The fermented juice 
of the ripe fruit of the Vitis vinifera, 
of Linnzus ; which see. ‘The wines princi. 
pally used in medicine are, the vinum al- 
bum hispanicum; or sherry, vinum canarium, 
canary or sack wine, the vinwm rhenanum, 
or Rhenish wine, and the vinwm rubrum, or 
Port wine. On a chemical investigation, 


‘all wines consist chiefly of water and 


alkohol, besides some vegetable acid, the 
carbonic acid, tartar, and an adstringent 
gummi-resinous matter in which the colour 
of the red wine resides, and which is ex- 
pressed from the husks of the grape. They — 
differ from each other in the’ proportion of 
these ingredients, and particularly in that of 
3P 
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alkohol, ‘which they eontain.. The qualities 
of wines depend not only upon the differ- 
ence of the: grapes, as containing more or 
Jess of saccharine juice and: the acid matter 
which accompanies it, but also upon eircum~ 
stances attending the process of fermentation. 
New wines are liable to a strong degree of 
acescency when taken into the stomach, and 
thereby occasion much flatulency and eruc- 
tations of acid matter; heartburn and vio- 
lent pains in the stomach from spasms are 
also often produced; and the acid matter, 
by passing into the intestines and mixing 
with the bile, is apt to occasion colics or ex- 
cite diarrhceas. Sweet wines are likewise 
more uisposed to become acescent in the 
stomach than others: but as the quantity of 
alkohol which they contain is more consider- 
able than appears sensibly to the taste, their 
acescency is thereby in a great measure coun~- 
teracted. Red port, and most of the red 
wines have an adstringent quality, by which 
they strengthen the stomach, and prove 
useful in restraining immoderate evacua- 
tions; on the contrary, those which are of 
an acid nature, as Rhenish, pass freely by 
the kidneys, and gently loosen the belly. 
But this, and perhaps all the thin or weak 
wines, though of an agreeable flavour, yet 
as containing little alkohol, are readily dis- 
posed to become acid in the stomach, and 
thereby to aggravate all arthritic and calcu- 
Jous complaints, as well as to produce: the 
effects of new wine. The general effects 
of wine are, to stimulate the stomach, exhi- 
larate the spirits, warm the habit, quicken 
the circulation, promote perspiration, and, 
in large quantities, to prove intoxicating, 
and: powerfully sedative. In many disorders, 
wine is universally admitted to be of im- 
portant. service, and. especially in fevers of 
the typhus kind, or of a putrid tendency ; 
in which it is found. to raise the pulse, sup- 
port the strength, promote a diaphoresis, 
and to resist putrefaction; and in many 
cases it proves: of more immediate advan- 
tage than the Peruvian bark. Delirium, 
which: is the consequence of excessive irrit- 
ability, and a’ defective state of nervous 
energy, is often entirely removed by the 
free use of wine. It is also a well-founded 
observation, that those who indulge in the 
use of wine are less subject to: fevers of the 
malignant and intermittent kind. In the 
putrid sore throat, in the small-pox, when 
‘attended with great debility and symp- 
toms of putridity, in gangrenes, and in 
the plague, wine is to be considered as. a 
principal remedy; and in: almost all eases 
of languor, and of great prostration of 
strength, wine is experienced to be a more 
grateful and efficacious cordial than. can 
be furnished from the whole class of aro- 
matics, | 
Method of discovering whether Wine has 
been adulterated with any Metals prejudicial 
' 49 health, —» The property which the sulphu- 
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ret of potash and hepatic air, or sulphuretted 
hydrogen, possess. of precipitating lead in a 
black form, has been long ago made public ; 
and. this property has been employed to de- 
termine the quality, of wines by means of 
the liquor probatorius Wirtembergensis, or 
Wirtemberg proving-liquor, But in trying 
wines supposed to have been adulterated, 
this proof does more harm than service, be- 
cause it precipitates iron of the same colour 
as the pernicious lead. Many wine-mer- 
chants of the greatest respectability ren- 
dered by these means suspected, have been 
ruined. There was wanting then a. re- 
agent, which should discover in wine those 
metals only which are prejudicial to the 
health of man. 

~The following liquor, precipitates lead 
and copper in a black form, and arsenic of 
an orange colour, &c. but does not. precipit- 
ate iron, which is not noxious, and rather 
salutary to the constitution, and frequently 
gets into wines by accident. 

Method of preparing the Proving Liquor.— 
Mix equal parts of oyster-shells and crude 
sulphur in a fine powder, and put the mix- 
ture into a crucible; heat it. in a wind fur- 
nace, and increase the fire suddenly, so as 
to bring the crucible to. a white heat, for the 
space of fifteen minutes; pulverize the mass 
when it is cold, and preserve it in a bottle 
closely stopped. To prepare the. liquor, 
put 120 grains of this powder, and 120 
grains of cream of tartar (supertartrate of 
potash) into a strong bottle ; fill the bottle 
with common water, which boil for an hour, 
and then let it cool; close the bottle imme- 
diately, and shake it for some time; after 
it has remained at rest to. settle, decant the 
pure liquor, and pour it into small phials, 
capable of holding about. an. ounce each, 
first putting into each of them twenty drops 
of muriatic acid. They must be stopped 
very closely with a piece of wax, in which 
there is a small mixture of turpentine. One 
part of this liquor mixed with three parts. of 
suspected. wine, will discover, by a. very 
sensible black precipitate, the least traces of 
lead, copper, &c. but will produce no effect 
upon iron, if it contains any of that metal. 
When the precipitate has fallen down, it 
may still be discovered whether the wine 
contains iron, by saturating the decanted 
liquor with a little salt of tartar, by which 
the liquor will immediately become black. 
Pure wines remain clear and bright after 
this liquor has been added. to them, 

WINSLOW, James Benicnus, was 
porn in. 1669,. in the Isle of Funen, and 
having studied a year under Borrichius, was. 
sent, with a pension, from the King of 
Denmark to seek improvement in the prin- - 
cipal universities of Europe. In 1698 he 
became a pupil of the celebrated. Duverney, - 
at Paris, where he was induced to abjure 
the Protestant religion; and the patronage 
of Bossuet, who converted him, procured — 
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for him the degree ‘of doctor in 1705. He 
afterwards read leetures of anatomy and sur- 
gery at the Royal Garden; ‘and in 1743 


was promoted to the professorship in that. 


institution. In the mean time he commu- 


ni¢ated several papers on anatomical and | 


physiological subjects to the Academy of 
Sciences, by whom, as well as by the Royal 
Society of Berlin, he was admitted an asso- 
ciate. His great work, mentioned by Hal- 
ler, as superseding all former compositions 
of anatomy, and entitled “Exposition Ana- 
tomique de la Structure du Corps Hu- 
main,’ first appeared at Paris in 1732, 4to. 
It was frequently reprinted, and translated 
into various languages ; and is still regarded 
as of standard authority. It was intended 
asa plan of a larger work, which, however, 
he did not finish, He reached the ads 
vanced age of ninety-one. 

Winter bark. See Winteranus corted. 

Winter cherry. See Physalis aikekengw 

Winte RA aRoma’tica. The systematic 
name of the winter bark tree. See Win- 
teranus cortex. metry 

Wintera’nus co’RTEX. Winteranus cot 
tex magellanicus. The bark of the Win- 
tera dromatica, pedunculis aggregatis termin- 
alibus, pistillis quatuor; it is very much 
allied in its properties to the canella alba. 
See Canella alba. 

WintTeERa’Nus ‘SPU’ RIUS 
alba. : f : 
WISEMAN, Ricuarp, was first known 
as a surgeon in the civil wars of Charles I., 
and accompanied Prince Charles, when a 
fugitive, in France, Holland, and Flanders. 
He served for three years in the Spanish 
navy, and returning with the prince to 
Scotland, was made prisoner in the battle 
of Worcester. After his liberation in 1652 
he settled in London. When Charles II. 
was restored, he became eminent in his pro« 
fession, and was made one of the serjeant- 
surgeons to the king. In 1676 he appears, 
from the preface to his works, to have been 
a sufferer by ill health for twenty years: 
but the time of his death is not known. The 
result of his experience was given in “ Se« 
veral Surgical Treatises on Tumours, Ul- 
cers, Diseases of the Anus, Scrofula, 
Wounds, Gunshot Wounds, Fractures and 
Luxations, and Syphilis.” He seems to 
have given a faithful account of more than 
six hundred cases, recording his failures as 
well as his cures. He advocated the effi- 
cacy of the royal touchin scrophula, though 
the fallacy is evident even from his own 
natration. His writings have long been 
regarded as standard authority. 

WITHERING, Wi.114M, was born in 
1741, and 4ftished his medical education at 
Edinburgh, where he took his degree at 
- twenty-five. From Stafford, where he first 
settled and married, he removed to Bir- 
mingham, and speedily attained a very ex- 
tensive practice by his skill and assiduity, 


See Canelia 


‘in 1799. 
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without neglecting his scientifie pursuits, - 
which were chiefly ih botany and chemaistry, 
He was author. of several valuable publica. 
tions; “A Botanical <Arraneement of 
British Plants,” which appeared at first in 
1776, in two volumes, 8vo., but progtes. 
sively increased to four; @ translation 6f 
Bergman’s “ Sciagraphia Regni Mis 
neralis ;”” and some chemical and mineraldu 
gical papers contributed to the Royal Sou 
ciety, of which he was a fellow. “ Aecount 
of the Scarlet Fever, &c. 5”? « Account of 
the Foxglove,” with practical remarks on 
the Dropsy and other diseases, published i 
1785. His lungs being weak, he found it 
necessary in the winter of 1793 to go: to 
Lisbon, and afterwards to relax from his 
professional exertions. His death occurred 


Wolfs’ bane. See Aconitum. 

Wolfs’ bane, blue. See Aconitum, 

Womb. See Uterus. 

Womb, inflammation of. See Hysteritis, 

Wood-louse. See Oniseus asellis, 

Wood-sorrel. See Oxalis acctosella, 

WOODVILLE, Writtam, was bort. 
at Cockermouth in 1752. After serving a 
short apprenticeship to an apothecary, he 
gtaduated at Edinburgh in 1775. ‘Then 
passing some time on the contirent, he seta 
tled near his native place, aid practised 
there for five or six years. He next came 
to London, and was soon appointed a ply 
sician to the Middlesex Dispensary, In 
1790 he published the first part, which was: 
afterwards completed. in four quarto Vo- 
lumes, of a highly valuable work, entitled 
“ Medical Botany.” . The following year 
he was elected ‘physician to the Small-pox 
Hospital ; and in executing the dutiés of that 
office he displayed the highest zeal. He 
gave.a manifest proof of his attention to the 
subject, by publishing in 1796 the first part 
of a “ History of the Smallepox in Greats 
Britain, &c. ;”” but the discovery of vaecins 
ation superseded the necessity of completing 
that work. Dr. Woodville was duly ims 
pressed with the importance of -what had 
been announced by Dr. Jenner; but feele 
ing a proper degree of scepticism at first, 
he was anxious to investigate the practice 
fully, before he gave it his sanction. Uns 
fortunately he was led into an erro? at the 
outset, by not keeping in recollection, that 
the atmosphere of the hospital was loaded 
with variolous contagion, whence some unu 
pleasant results appeared ; but this being 
suggested to him, he was induced, on more 
mature consideration, strenuously to advo-= 
cate the practice of vaccination; and by the 
excellent opportunities he enjoyed, he eon= 
tributed very materially to its rapid success, 
He died in 1805. 

WOODWARD, Joun, was born. in 
Derbyshire in 1664, and put apprentice to 
some trade in London; but évincing an 
ardour for science, Dr. Barwick took him 
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into his family, and for four: years instructed 
him in medicine and anatomy; - after 
which he procured him the medical. profes- 
sorship at Gresham. College. He published 
about this time an essay towards a ‘Natural 
History of the Earth, which, though exe- 
cuted without sufficient preparation, pro- 
cured his election into the Royal Society. 
In 1695 he was created M. D. by Arch- 
bishop Tenison, and the year after obtained 
the same degree from Cambridge ; whence 
he was admitted into the College of Physi- 
cians as a fellow in 1702. ' He, however, 
pursued his enquiries into natural history 
and antiquities for some time with great 
zeal. In 1718 he published a work, entitled 
“The State’ of Physic and of Diseases,” 
containing some fanciful theories, which 
were ably confuted by Dr. Freind, both lu- 
dicrously and, seriously. He died at’ Gre- 
sham College in 1727, bequeathing his per- 
sonal property to the university of Cam- 
bridge, for the endowment of an annual 
lectureship, on some subject taken from his 
own writings, Soon after his death a cata- 
logue of his fossils was published, and in 
1737, his “ Select Cases and Consultations 
in Physic,” containing some valuable ob- 
servations. He supposed the yital principle 
to reside not in the nerves but‘in the blood, 
and other parts of the body; and ‘he made 
many experiments to establish the vis insita 
of muscles. 


Woody nightshades See Solanwm dulca- 
MANA. a 
Worm-bark, See Geoffrea. 


Worm-grass, perennial. See Spigelia. 

_ Worm, guineds See Dracunculus. 

Worm, ring. See Herpes. 

WORMS. Vermes. There are several 
kinds of animals which infest the human 
body. Their usual division is into those 
which inhabit:only the intestinal canal, as 
the ascarides, &c.; and those which are 
found in other parts, as hydatids, &c. Such 
is the nature and office of the human sto- 
mach and intestines, that insects and worms, 
or their ovula, may not unfrequently be 
conveyed into that. canal with those things, 
that are continually taken as food; but such 
insects, or worms, do not live long, and sel- 
dom, if ever, generate in a situation so dif- 
ferent from. their natural one. Besides 
these, there are worms that are never found 
in any other situation. than the human sto- 
mach, or intestines, and which there gene- 
rate and produce their species. Thus it ap- 
pears that the human stomach and intestines 
are the seat for animalcula,which are trans- 
lated from their natural situation, and also 
for worms proper to them, which live in no 
other situation. 

First Class. 

This contains those which are generated 
and nourished in the human intestinal canal, 
and, which there propagate theix species, 
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Second Class’ 

salitearchenda those insects or worms that 
accidentally enter the human prime yie ab 
extra, and which never propagate their spe- 
cies in that canal, but’ are soon eliminated 
from the body ; such are. several species of | 
Scarabei, the Lumbricus terrestris, the Fas- 
ciola, the Gordius intestinalis, and others. 
The second class belongs to the province of 
natural history. 
first class belongs to the physician, which, 
from the variety it affords, may be divided 
into different orders, genera, and species. 

Order J. Round worms. 

Genus I. Intestinal ascarides. 

Character. -Body round, head obtuse, 
and furnished with three vesicles. 

Species I. Ascaris lumbricoides. | 'The 
long round worm, or lumbricoid ascaris. 

Character. When full grown, a foot. in 
length. Mouth triangular, 

II. Ascaris vermicularis. - 
maw-worm. 


The thread or 


Character. When. full grown, half an 
inch in length, tail terminates in a fine 
point. 

Genus II, Intestinal trichurides. 

Character. Body round, tail three times 


the length of the hody, head without ve- 
sicles. 
Species. 


The tri- 


Trichuris vulgaris. 


churis, or long thread-worm. 


Character. ‘The head furnished with a 
proboscis. 

Order II. The flat. worms. 

Genus I. Intestinal tape-worm. 
. Character. . Body flat and jointed, 

Species I. Tania osculis - marginalibus. 
The long tape-worm. 

Character. The oscula are situated upon 


the margin of the joints. 

II. Tenia osculis superficialibus. 
broad tape-worm. 

Character. The oscula are placed upon 
the flattened. surface. , 

These worms were all known to the an- 
tients, the trichuris only excepted, and are 
mentioned in the works of Hippocrates, 
Galen, Celsus, Paulus /®gineta, and. 
Pliny. 

Worms may readily be distinguished by 
the following symptoms, viz. variable appe- 
tite, foetid breath, acid eructations and pains 
inthe stomach, grinding of the teeth during 
sleep, picking of the nose, paleness of the 
countenance; sometimes dizziness, hardness 
and fulness of the belly ; slimy stools, with 
occasional griping pains, more particularly 
about the navel, heat and itching about the 
anus; short dry cough; emaciation of the 
body ; ; slow fever, with evening exacerba- 
tions and irregular pulse, and» sometimes 
convulsive fits. 

Wormseed. See Artemisia santonict. 

Wormwood. See Artemisia absinthium. . 

Wormwood, mountain. © The. Artemisia 


The 


lactis of Linnzus, which is common 


The. consideration of the "4 | 
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about the Alps, and similar in its virtues to 
the common wormwood. 


Wormwood, Roman. See Artemisia ab- 


sinthium. 
Wormwood, sea. See Artemisia mari- 
Wort. Aninfusion of malt. This has 


been found useful in the cure of the scurvy. 

Dr. Macbride, in his very ingenious expe- 
rimental essays, having Jaid down as a prin- 
ciple, ‘ that the cure of the scurvy depends 
on the fermentative quality in the remedies 
made use of,’? was led to enquire after a 
substance capable of being preserved during 
along sea voyage, and yet containing mate- 
rials by “which a fermentation might occa- 
sionally be excited in the bowels. Such an 
one appeared to him to be found in malt, 
which is well known to be the grain of bar- 
ley,- brought suddenly to a germinating 
state by heat and moisture, and then dried, 
whereby its saccharine principle is develop- 
ed, and rendered easy of extraction by 
watery liquors... The sweet infusion of this 
he proposed to give as a dietetic article to 
scorbutic persons, expecting that it would 
ferment in their bowels, and give out its 
fixed air, by the antiseptic powers of. which 
the strong tendency to putrefaction in this 
disease might be corrected. 

_ It was some time before a fair trial of this 
proposed remedy could be obtained ; and 
different reports were made concerning it. 
By some cases, however, published in a 
postscript of the second edition of the doc- 
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tor’s work in 1767, it appears that scorbutic 
complaints of the most dangerous kind have 
actually been cured at sea by the use of 
wort. Its general effects were to keep the 
patient’s bowels open, and to prove highly 
nutritious and strengthening. It some- 
times purged too much, but this effect was 

easily obviated by the tinctura thebaica. 

Other unquestionable cases of its success in” 
this disease are to be seen in the London 

Medical Essays and Enquiries. 

The use of wort has hence been adopted 
in other cases where a strong putrid dispo- 
sition in the fluids ap peared to prevail, as in 
cancerous and phagedenic ulcers ; and “in- 
stances are published in the fourth volume 
of the work abovementioned of its remark- 
able good effects in these cases. 

As the efficacy of the malt infusion de- 
pends upon its producing changes in the 
whole mass of fluids, it is obvious that it 
must be taken in large quantities for a con- 
siderable length of time, and rather as an 
article of diet than medicine. From one to 
four pints daily have generally been direct- 
ed. The proportion recommended in  pre- 
paring it, is one measure of ground malt to 
three equal measures of boiling water. The 
mixture must be well stirred, and left to 
stand, covered three or four hours. It 
should be made fresh every day. 

oundwort. See Laserpitium .. chiro- 
nium. 

Wrist, bones of. See Bones, 


X, 


aware. (From the province of Xa- 
Jappa in New Spain, whence it comes. ) 
Jalap. 
-XA/NTHIUM. (From tavos, yellow ; 
so named because it is said to make the 
hair yellow.) . The lesser burdock. ‘This 
herb, Xanthium strumarium, .of Linneus, 
was once esteemed in the cure of scrophula, 
put, like most other remedies against this 
disease, proves ineffectual. ‘The seeds are 
administered internally in some ‘countries 
against erysipelas. “ , 

Xa/xru1um struma’Rium. The system- 
atic name of the lesser burdock. See 
‘Xanthium 
-.XERA/SIA. (From énpos, dry.) An 
excessive tenuity of the hairs similar to 
down. 

Xzrocotty’rium. (From énpos, dry, and 
KoAAvpioy, a collyrium.) A dry collyrium, 


Xeromy’num. (From émpos, dry, and 
pvpov, an ointment.) A dry ointment, 

Xeropurua’tmia.  (Znpos, dry, and 
opOaAmia, an inflammation of the eye.) A 
dry inflammation of the eye without dis~ 
charge. 

Xipurum. (From tipos, a sword; so 
named from the sword-like shape of its 
leaves.) Spurge-wort. 

XIPHOID. (Xiphoides, from figos, 
a sword, and evdos, likeness.) A term 
given by anatomists to parts which had 
some resemblance to an antient sword, as 
the xiphoid cartilage. 

Xiphoid cartilage. 
Sormis. 


See Cartilago. ensi- 


Xytoa’tors. See Lignum aloes. 
Xynoza‘tsamum,: See Amyris gilea- 
densise . 
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“Veer! See Dioscorea. : 
Yarrow, common. See Achillea mille- 


Sotium. 

Yaws. The African name for raspberry. 
See Frambesia. 

Yellow fever. See Febris continua. 


Yellow saunders. See Santaluwm album. 

YEST. Cerevisie-fermentum. It is the ; 
scum which collects on beer while ferment- 
ing, and has the property of exciting that 
process in various other substances. Medi- 
cinally it is antiseptic and tonic; and has 
been found useful internally, as well as in 
making the fermenting cataplasm. 

Yorkshire sanicle. See Pinguscula. 


Yrsitocuo’ssus. (From uaAoetdes, the 
ypsiloid bone, and yAwsoa, the tongue.) 
A muscle originating in the ypsiloid bone, 
and terminating in the tongue. 

Yrsitorprs. (From v, the Greek letter, 
called ypsilon, and e:dos, a likeness.) ‘The 


Diticcamenn See Saccharum. 

ZACCHIA, Paoto, an eminent phy- 
sician, was born at Rome in 1585, and 
became distinguished by his learning and 
accomplishments, as well as by his pro- 
fessional skill, He was physician to pope 
Innocent X., and celebrated among his 
contemporaries by various publications, of 
which the principal is entitled “ Questiones 
Medico-legales,”” and has been often re- 
printed. He was also the author, in Italian, 
of two esteemed works, on the Lent diet, 
and on hypochondriacal affections, He 
died in 1659. 

Za'vrran. (Arab.) Saffron. 

Zarzac. (Arab.) Quicksilver. 

Za’xza. An ancient and provincial 
name of the sarsaparilla. 

Zx'a Mays. The systematic name of 
the Indian wheat plant, a native of Ame- 
rica, and cultivated in Italy and several 
parts of Europe, for its grain, which is 
ground for the same purposes'as our wheat, 
to which it is very little inferior. 

ZEDOA'RIA. 1. The name of a 
genus of plants, in the Linnzan system, 


‘. smooth and insipid. 
' but vitrifies with borate of soda. 


not the same saccharine taste. 


os hyoides, so named from its likeness to 


the Greek letter ypsilon. 


YTTRIA. The heaviest of the ‘earths. - 
Its specific gravity is 4.842, It resembles’ 
Tt is’ 
It is infusible alone, ‘ 


glucine in several of its properties. 


It com- 
bines with the acids, and is precipitated 
from. those solutions by ammonia and 
prussiate of potash. 
by tannin. The precipitate is not soluble 
in acetic acid. As some of its Salts are 
coloured, and its weight nearly approaches 
to that of metals, it is considered as the link 
which connects the metals with the earths. 
It differs from glucine in not being soluble 
in fixed alkalies, nor being precipitated by 
the succinates. Its attraction for the acids 


is also generally stronger than that of. 


glucine, and its saline compounds have 
te. Its other 
properties have not yet been examined, 


= 


Class, Monandria. Order, Monogynia. Ze- 
doary. 
_.2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
Kempferia rotunda; which see. 
Zxpoa'Ria Lo'NGA. The long roots of 
the Zedoaria rotunda, of Linnzus, ; 
Zxepo'ARIA Rotu'NDA. The systematic 
name, according to some, 
plant. See Zedoaria. 
Zedoary. See Zedoaria, f 
Zeena. An ulcerated impetigo. Lepra. 
Zizernum. (From Zobeth, Arab.) -Ci- 
veita. Civet. A soft unctuous odoriferous 
substance about the consistence of honey or 
butter, of a whitish, yellowish, or brownish 


colour, sometimes blackish, contained in some ° 


excretory follicles near the anus of the Vi- 
verra xibetha, of Linneus. 
ful smell, when diluted, and an unctuous 
subacrid taste, and possesses: stimulating, 
nervine, and antispasmodic virtues. - 
ZIMMERMAN, Joun GORGE, was 
born in 1728, at Brug, in the canton of 
Bern, and studied medicine under Haller 
at Gottingen, where he took his degree at 
23. Having married a relation of Haller 


It is also precipitated | 


of the zedoary 


It has a grate- 
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at- Bern, he settled as a physician in his 
native town; the retirement of which gave 
him an opportunity of composing many 
pieces in prose and yerse, and particu- 
larly a sketch of his’ popular work “ On 
Solitude.” His treatise “ On the Expe- 
rience of Medicine,” appeared in 1763, 
and three years after that on dysentery. 
In 1768 he accepted the post of physician to 
the king of England for Hanover, whither 
he removed, Here the accumulation of 
business tended in some measure to allay 
the irritability of his temper; and being 
obliged, about three years after, to put 
himself under the care of a surgeon. at 
Berlin forssome local complaint, the. notice 
that was taken of him, even by the king, 
contributed much to improve his health 
and spirits, and of course his happiness. 
Having lost his first wife, he formed a 
second matrimonial connection in 1782; 
which helped much to alleviate the afflic- 
tions to which he was afterwards exposed. 
In 1786 he was sent for to attend the 
great Frederick in his last illness; and 
he published an account of the conversations 
which he had with that celebrated prince. 
He was led, too, to defend the character 
of Frederick against the censures of count 
de Mirabeau, which subjected him to severe 
criticisms. His political and _ religious 
principles induced him also to. attack those 
societies which paved the way to the French 
revolution; _and he advised the emperor 
Leopold to suppress them by force: and 
having laid an unavowed publication to the 
charge of a particular person, he subjected 
himself to a prosecution for a libel. His 
mind had arrived to such a state of irrit- 
ation, that the approach of the French 
towards Hanover almost subverted his 
reason: he abstained from food, and died 
absolutely worn out in 1795. 

ZINC, (Zincum, Germ.) <A metal 
found in nature combined with oxygen, 
carbonic acid, and sulphurie acid; and mi- 
neralized by sulphur. Native oxyde of zinc 
is commonly called calamine. It occurs in 
a loose, and in a compact form, amor- 
phous, of a white, grey, yellow, or brown 
colour, without lustre or transparency. 
Combined with carbonic acid, it is called 
vitreous zinc ore, or native carbonate of xinc. 
It is found in solid masses, sometimes in 
six-sided compressed prisms, both ends 
being covered with pentagons. Its colour 
is generally greyish inclining to black. It 
is often transparent. Sulphate of zinc is 
found efflorescent in the form of stalactites 
or in rhombs, Sulphuret of zinc, or blende, 
is the most abundant ore. It is found of 
various colours; brown, yellow, hyacinth, 
black, &c., and with various degrees of 
lustre and transparency. This zinc ore is 
contaminated with iron, lead, argillaceous 
and siliceous earths, &c. It occurs both 
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in amorphous masses and crystallized in a; 
diversity of polygonal figures. 

Properties of Zinc.—Zinc on its fracture 
appears of a shining white colour, with a 
blueish tint. It possesses some degree of 
ductility, and may be extended when care-~ 
fully passed between metallic cylinders in a 
flatting mill. Its specific gravity is 7.190." 
It melts about 680° Fahr. By a farther: 
increase of heat it is volatilized without 
change. .When melted in contact with 
the air, its surface becomes covered with 
an. imperfect oxyde; when heated a little 
above ignition it burns with a bright yel- 
lowish white flame, slightly tinged with 
green, and a white oxyde is formed in light 
flakes, which are carried off by the rapid 
current of air over the burning metal, — It 
undergoes very little alteration from the 
air, its surface becomes slightly tarnished. 
It is not acted on by water at the usual 
temperature of our atmosphere, but at 
that of ignition, it decomposes this. fluid. 
rapidly. It is oxydized and dissolved by 
the greater number of the acids. It has a 
very strong attraction for oxygen, and 
therefore precipitates the greater number 
of the metals from their acid solutions. 
All the alkalies, when digested or boiled 
with zinc, blacken its surface, and dissolve 
a minute portion of it. It decomposes 
muriate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, 
and various other neutral salts. A mixture 
of nitrate of potash and zinc detonates 
with rapidity. Sulphur and zine cannot 
be united by fusion. Gold, silver, platina, 
and nickel form brittle, compounds. with 


zinc. It easily unites with mercury and 
tin. It does not combine with lead or 
bismuth. The most frequent, and at the 


same time most useful, combination of zinc 
is that with copper. It unites with great 
difficulty to arsenic, iron, and cobalt. It 
inflames in oxymuriatic acid gas, and ful- 
minates by pressure or a blow with hyper- 
oxymuriate of potash. It is a very strong 
conductor of galvanism. The use of zinc 
in the arts is very considerable. In medi- 
cine the sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol, 
is the preparation most employed. See 
Zinci sulphas. 

Zinc, vitriolated. See Zinci sulphas. 

ZYNCI O’XYDUM, Zincum Calci- 
natum. Oxyde of zinc. Flowers of zine. 
Nihil album. Lana Philosophorum. ‘ 'Throw 
gradually little pieces of zinc into a large 
deep crucible placed obliquely and made of 
a white heat, another crucible being placed, 
over it, so that the zinc may be exposed to 
the air, and that it may be frequently stirred 
‘with an iron spatula; take out, directly the 
oxyde, which is formed. from time to time ; 
then pass. the white and lighter part of it 
through a sieve. Lastly pour water upon 
this, that a very fine powder, may be formed. 
in the same manner, as chalk is directed, tq. — 
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be prepared.” _ The properties of this oxyde 


. are analogous to those of the sulphate, (ex- 
cept that it is hardly active enough to excite 
vomiting,) if given in larger doses: but 
it is more precarious in its effects; and 
chiefly used at present as an external astrin- 
get. 

‘ZI'NCI SU’LPHAS. 
latum.  Vitriolum album. Sulphate of 
zinc. White vitriol. This occurs native, 
but not sufficiently pure for medical use. 
It is thus prepared in the pharmacopeia. 


Zincum vitrio~ 


“ Take of zinc, broken to little pieces, ~ 


three ounces; sulphuric acid, by weight, 
five ounces ; water four pints. Mix them 
in a glass vessel, and when the effervescence 
is over, filter the solution through paper ; 
then boil it down, till a pellicle appears, 
and set it by to crystallize.”” This prepara- 
tion is given internally in the dose of from 
Dj to 38s, as a vomit.’ In small doses it 
cures dropsies, intermitting head-aches, and 
some nervous diseases; and is a powerful 
antispasmodic and tonic. A solution of 
white vitriol is also used to remove gleets, 
gonorrhceas, and for cleaning foul ulcers, 
having an astringent or stimulant effect, ac- 
cording to its strength. . 
ZY'NCUM. See Zine. ' 


| ZYxcum caucina’tum. See Zinci Ovy- 


dum. 

Zx'ncum virriota’tum. See Zinct sul- 
phas. 

Zrncum virktota’vum Puririca’‘tum. 


See Zinci sulphas. 
'Zinex An antient name of the ‘stel« 
lated aniseed. See Jilicium anisatum. 
ZIYNGIBER. © (ZiyJi€epis, Indian.) 


Zingiber album. Zingiber nigrum. Zingi- 
ber commune. Zinxiber. Ginger. Amo- 
mum xingiber, of Linnzus. The white 


and black ginger are both the produce of 
the same plant, the difference depending 
upon the mode of preparing them. Ginger 
is generally considered as an aromatic, and 
_ less pungent and heating to the system than 
might be expected from its effects upon the 
organ of taste.” It is used as an antispas- 
modic and carminative. The cases in which 
it is more immediately serviceable are fla- 
tulent colics, debility, and laxity of the sto- 
mach and intestines; and in torpid and 
phlegmatic constitutions to excite brisker 
vascular action. It is seldom given but in 
combination with other medicines. In the 
pharmacopeeias it is directed in the form of 
a syrup and condiment, and in many com- 
positions ordered as a subsidiary ingredient. 

Zi'Naizer a’tuum. The root of the amo~ 
mum xingiber, of Linnzus, is so termed 
when deprived of its radicles and sordes. 

ZYNGIBER Commu'NE. See Zingiber. 

ZincYzer nicrum. The root of the 
Amomum xingiber, of Linnzus, is so called 
when suffered to dry with its radic] es and 
the sordes which usually hang to it. 
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_ ZINN, Joux Goprrey, was born in 
1726, studied under Haller at Gottingen, 
and. became botanical professor in that uni- 
versity. His first experiments were under- 
taken, to ascertain the sensibility of differ- 
ent parts of the brain; he then proceeded 
to the examination of the eye, on which he 
published a work in much estimation. 
The result of his botanical labours ap- 
peared in several papers, and in a catalogue 
of the plants about Gottingen, arranged 
according to the plan of his preceptor. . He 
died prematurely in 1758. He was a mem- 
ber of several learned societies. a 
Zinziper. See Zingibers 
ZIRCON. An earth discovéred in the 
year 1793, by Klaproth of Berlin, in the — 
Zircon or Jargon, a gem first brought from 
the island of Ceylon, but also found in 
France, Spain, and other parts of Europe. 
Its colour is either grey, greenish, yellow- 
ish, reddish-brown, or purple. It has little 
lustre, and is nearly opaque. Zircon is 
likewise found in another gem called the 
hyacinth. This stone is of a yellowish-red 
colour mixed with brown. It possesses 
lustre and transparency. . 
Properties. — Zircon has a white colour, 
is exceedingly héavy, and rough or harsh to 
the touch like silex. It has neither taste 
nor odour, and is insoluble in water, but 
forms with it a kind of jelly. It melts 
with borax into a transparent colourless 
glass. It suffers in a charcoal crucible a 
pasty fusion by intense heat, and contracts 
in its dimensions, acquiring a grey colour 
and scintillating hardness. In this state it 


is very hard and insoluble in acids. Its 
specific gravity is 4.3. Neither air nor 
combustible bodies act upon it. It is solu- 


ble in water, but retains while drying in the 
air a large quantity of it, which gives it the 
semi-transparency and appearance of a yel- 
low jelly, or gum arabic; it exhibits the 
same vitreous fracture. It unites with all 
the acids and forms salts, differing from 
those of the other bases by being decompos- 
able by alumine, glucine, the alkalis, and 
by mere heat. It fuses with alumine and 
silex, It is insoluble even by boiling in a 
solution of alkalis, neither can it be fused 
with them by means of heat; but it is solu- 
ble in alkaline carbonates. 

By these properties this earth may be dis- 
tinguished from every other. _ It is still of 
no use in the arts. 

Method of obtaining Zircon. — Reduce 
the mineral to powder, mix it with three 
times its weight of potash, and fuse it in a 
crucible. Wash the obtained mass in dis- 
tilled water, till the whole of the potash be 
extracted; then dissolve the residuum as 
far as possible in diluted muriatic acid. 
Boil the solution to precipitate any silex it 
may contain, filter it, and gradually add 
solution of potash. The zircon will now 
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became precipitated. Wash it repeatedly in 
distilled water and dry it. 

Ziza’nta aqua’tica, The systematic 
mame of a reed whose grain is much es- 
teemed. The Water zizania grows in the 
swampy parts of Jamaica and Virginia. 
- The Indians are exceedingly fond of its 


grain, and account it more delicious than 


rice. 
Zr'zyruus. The jujubes were formerly 


so called. See Rhamnus xizyphus. 
Zona. (From @wvyyut, to surround.) 
Zoster. The shingles. 


ZOOLOGY. (Zoologia, from @wov, 
an animal, and AoJos, a discourse.) That 
part of natural history which treats of 


Se 

ZOONO'MIA. (From @woy, an ani- 
mal, and vouos, alaw.) The laws of or- 
ganic life. 

ZOOZOMY. (Zootomia, from wor, 
an animal, and reuyw, to cut.) The dis- 
section of animals. 

Zo’stzr. (From gwvvyu, to gird.) A 
kind of erysipelas which goes round the 
body like a girdle. 

Zu'cuar. (Arab.) Sugar. : 

ZYGO'MA. (From Zulos, a yoke; 
because it transmits the tendon of the tem- 
poral muscle like a yoke.) The cavity 
under the zygomatic process of the tem- 
poral bone, and os male. 

ZYGOMATIC PROCESS. An apo- 
physis of the os jugale, and another of the 
temporal bone are so called, 
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ZYGOMATIC SUTURE.  Sutura 
zygomatica. ‘The union of the zygomatic 
process of the temporal bone to the cheek 
bone. ' 
ZYGOMA’'TICUS MA’JOR. This 
muscle arises from the cheek bone near the 
zygomatic suture, taking a direction down- 
wards and inwards to the angle of the 
mouth ; it is a long slender muscle, which 
ends by mixing its fibres with the orbicu- 
laris oris and the depressor of the lip. 

ZYGOMA’/TICUS MI/NOR. This 
muscle arises a little higher up than the zy- 
gomaticus major, upon the cheek bone, but 
nearer the nose; it is much more slender 
than that muscle, and is often wanting. It 
is the zygomatic muscle that marks the face 
with that line which extends from the cheek 
bone to the corner of the mouth, which is 
particularly distinguishable in some persons. 
The zygomatic muscles pull the angles of 
the mouth up as in laughter, and from, in 
this way, rendering the face distorted, it 
‘has obtained the name of distortor oris. — 
The strong action of this muscle is more 
particularly seen in laughter, rage, or grin- 
ning. 

ZytHOGALA. Zv@oyaAa. Beer and milk, 
which make together what we common! 
call posset-drink; a term often to be met 
with in Sydenham. 

zz. The antients signify Myrrh by these 
two letters, from Zuvpyy, a name for it 
common amongst them; but the late wri- 
ers use them only for the Zinziber, ginger. 
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